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• FRONT  COVER:  Wintry  winds  are  ignored  by  Herbert 
E.  Hughes,  SI,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,as  he  works  with  palm 
and  needle.  ALL  HANDS  photo  by  Walter  G.  Seewald. 


• AT  LEFT:  Sailors  on  liberty  in  the  Pacific  while  away 
the  hours  spearing  brilliant-colored  fish  in  the  coral 
waters. 


CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are 
official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated; (Page  34  and  page  39,  Press  Assn.) 
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AFRS  SHRINKS  THE 


By  agreement  with  the  commercial 
broadcasting  industry  and  the  recording 
companies  in  the  United  States,  AFRS 
confines  its  activities  within  this  country 
to  providing  radio  service  to  Army,  Navy 
and  Veterans  hospitals. 

However,  the  service’s  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities abroad  range  from  high-power 
short-wave  stations  covering  the  Atlantic- 
Europe  area  and  the  Pacific-Far  East  to 
small  shipboard  units  broadcasting 
through  RBO  outlets  to  ships’  personnel. 

Standard  wave  broadcasting  stations 
are  maintained  from  Nanking  in  China  to 
Berlin  in  Germany,  from  Point  Barrow  in 
Alaska  to  Pago  Pago  in  Samoa — wher- 
ever armed  forces  units  are  so  located 
that  American  radio  stations  cannot  be 
heard. 

They  range  in  size  from  minimum 
power  stations,  such  as  Kwajalein  and 
Midway,  to  super  stations  such  as  the 
100,000-watt  centers  at  Munich  and  Stutt- 
gart in  Germany. 

Station  personnel  in  these  distant  lo- 
calities are  normally  supplied  by  the 


service  having  primary  interest.  For  in- 
stance, the  marines  operate  the  Peiping 
station,  while  Kodiak  is  under  the  Navy. 
Thf  Berlin  station  is  operated  by  the 
Army. 

Because  the  time  differentials  and  great 
distances  over  which  these  stations  are 
spread  preclude  any  possibility  of  their 
receiving  "live”  broadcasts  of  American 
network  shows,  transcriptions  are  ship- 
ped overseas  to  them  by  air  each  week 
from  Los  Angeles. 

These  transcriptions  are  16-inch  rec- 
ords which  play  15  minutes  on  each  side. 
In  effect,  the  same  method  is  employed 
by  many  of  the  major  radio  shows  in 
their  statewide  broadcasts. 

For  example,  the  Bing  Crosby  show  is 
never  broadcast  "live,”  but  always  from 
transcription  — using  exactly  the  same 
procedure  developed  by  AFRS  for  its 
transcriptions  of  Command  Performance 
and  other  shows  originated  at  AFRS 
studios. 

The  Jack  Benny  show  is  broadcast 
"live”  to  one  audience  on  the  East  Coast 
and  is  then  rebroadcast  later  to  West 
Coast  listeners  by  transcription.  If  the 
radio  listener  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
show  schedules,  he  never  knows  whether 


POUR  years  of  AFRS  have  made  the 

world  a small  place  in  which  to  live  for 
American  servicemen. 

Although  its  wartime  ado  and  publicity 
subsided  long  ago,  the  Armed  Forces  Ra- 
dio Service  today  is  just  as  eager  and  bet- 
ter able  to  provide  our  overseas  men  in 
uniform  with  a touch  of  home  via  the 
best  in  American  radio  than  it  was  during 
the  years  of  conflict. 

AFRS’s  job  is  a big  one.  It  is  not  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  naval  personnel.  Instead, 
it  is  a joint  activity  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

It  has  brought  together  personnel  from 
all  the  services  to  conduct  its  world-wide 
operations.  Today  at  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters you  will  find  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines  and  air  force  men  assigned  to 
duty  side  by  side  on  the  basis  of  their 
abilities. 

These  staff  .members  write,  produce,  re- 
cord, transcribe,  broadcast  and  supply 
transcriptions  of  radio  programs  to  all 
the  faraway  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
globe. 
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WORLD  TODAY 


TAPE  recorder  (left)  is  demonstrated.  Gl  Jill  and  sailors 
(center).  Records  (above)  are  shipped  to  overseas  units. 
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he  is  receiving  "live”  or  transcribed  re- 
ceptions. 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  transcriptions,  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  any  program  suit- 
able for  radio  presentation  for  later  use 
at  any  desired  time.  In  this  regard,  the 
quality  required  for  AFRS  transcriptions 
is  higher  than  that  considered  satisfactory 
by  commercial  standards. 

Phonograph  records  and  transcriptions 
are  made  at  processing  plants  and  stored 
at  the  AFRS  Los  Angeles  warehouse. 
This  center  of  distribution  ships  out 
more  than  50,000  transcriptions  each 
month  for  use  in  the  activity’s  stations 
and  on  board  ship. 

The  shipments  are  flown  overseas  by 
ATC,  NATS  and  Marine  Air  Transport 
under  priority  two  ratings. 

The  weekly  units  shipped  to  AFRS  sta- 
tions include  105  separate  pressings  rep- 
resenting 52V2  hours  of  new  programs. 
Units  for  distribution  to  ships  contain  50 
records. 

Ship  packages  are  sent  to  Motion  Pic- 
tures Exchanges  designated  by  Com- 
mander Service  Force,  Pacific,  for  distri- 
bution to  ships  in  the  Pacific,  and  to 
Commander  Service  Force,  Atlantic,  for 
ships  in  the  European  area. 


The  following  motion  picture  ex- 
changes in  the  Pacific  receive  weekly 
shipments:  Yokosuka,  Saipan,  Kwajalein, 
Guam,  Shanghai,  Tsingtao  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Ships  served  by  Commander  Service 
Force,  Atlantic,  may  obtain  distribution 
information  from  that  command. 

The  records,  made  of  Vinylite,  wear  well 
and  remain  usable  indefinitely  if  given 
reasonable  care.  To  provide  the  maxi- 
mum variety  of  programs,  the  service 
urges  quick  turnover  of  available  records. 

Ships  and  stations  having  damaged  rec- 
ords are  advised  to  ship  them  to  AFRS 
headquarters  to  be  turned  into  scrap  for 
use  in  making  new  Vinylite. 

Short  wave  broadcasts  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  AFRS  stations  overseas  are 
programs  which  would  have  little  or  no 
value  if  delayed  in  receipt. 

News  and  sports  events  fall  into  this 
category.  Special  events  such  as  presi- 
dential speeches  must  be  received  di- 
rectly and  news  is  never  transcribed. 

During  the  hours  AFRS  short  wave  is 
on  the  air,  news  is  broadcast  on  the  hour, 
every  hour.  Editors  adjacent  to  the  stu- 
dio, using  all  the  facilities  available  to 
any  well-equipped  news  room,  compile 
the  news. 


The  news  is  completely  factual  because 
the  service  wishes  their  listeners  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  Sports  events  are 
covered  whenever  possible  by  AFRS 
sports  announcers.  Otherwise,  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  take  the  broadcasts  of 
top-notch  civilian  announcers  covering 
the  event. 

Because  many  of  our  most  popular 
sports  events,  such  as  the  World  Series 
and  major  football  games,  take  place 
during  daytime,  short  wave  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  cut  recordings  of  these  events  at 
the  time  of  the  live  broadcast  and  for- 
ward them  at  a later  hour  to  reach  the 
listening  audience  in  distant  areas  where 
the  time  difference  is  great. 

However,  a concerted  effort  usually  is 
made  to  present  the  most  important  pro- 
grams in  this  category  direct  for  listeners 
willing  to  stay  up  all  night — as  many  did 
for  the  Army-Navy  game.  AFRS  was  able 
to  arrange  for  direct  broadcast  of  the 
Army-Navy  game  over  five  transmitters, 
simultaneously,  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
Orient. 

AFRS  also  transmits  slow  speed  news 
by  short  wave.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
small  isolated  units  without  facilities  for 
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MARINE  SGT.  W.  Lohmiller,  at  console  (top),  describes  program  schedule.  How 
disc  of  Gl  Jill's  program  is  cut  is  explained  (below)  by  E.  V.  Price,  CEM. 


copying  or  reproducing  standard  speed 
news. 

Many  units  more  fortunately  situated 
do  not  appreciate  the  need  for  slow 
transmissions.  They  are  urged  to  bear 
with  AFRS  short  wave  during  the  slow- 
down periods. 

Most  important  of  all  the  service’s  own 
shows  is  its  famous  weekly  Command 
Performance,  on  which  appear  the  show 
world’s  best  entertainers.  Others  include 
G.I.  Jill’s  popular  "Jill’s  Juke  Box,”  Chili 
Williams  "Mail  Call,”  and  Frances  Lang- 
ford’s "Purple  Heart  Album.” 

Incidentally,  Jill  will  send  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  to  anyone  who  re- 
quests it,  mentioning  this  article.  Requests 
may  be  addressed  to  Jill,  c/o  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

An  elaborate  broadcasting  studio 
aboard  ship  is  not  necessary  to  utilize 
AFRS  programs,  uss  Miami’s  studio  with 
its  two  turntables,  amplifier,  mike,  con- 
sole and  record  library  is  an  ideal  setup. 

Important  thing  is  to  be  able  to  play 
programs  and  broadcast  them  to  ship’s 
personnel  either  by  loudspeaker  or 
through  outlets  such  as  the  RBO  system. 

To  do  this,  the  basic  requirement  is  a 
satisfactory  playback. 

Since  AFRS  recordings  are  16-inch  slow 
speed,  they  require  a large  radius  turn- 
table rotating  at  33-1/3  RPMs.  This,  of 
course,  eliminates  practically  all  standard 
phonograph  turntables. 

Unfortunately,  no  funds  are  available 
because  of  budget  limitations  whereby 
the  Navy  can  provide  these  units  to  ships. 
They  can  be  purchased  at  a reasonable 
price,  however.  The  standard  portable 
playback  is  built  to  government  specifi- 
cations and  operates  on  110-22  volts,  50- 
60  cycles  AC,  two  speed,  78  (standard) 
or  33-1/3  (slow)  RPMs,  with  volume 
and  tone  control  with  a microphone 
plug-in  and  control,  loudspeaker  unit. 

The  whole  unit  comes  packed  as  a sin- 
gle case  and,  at  the  present  time,  can  be 
purchased  at  less  than  $100.  It  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  ships  or  activities  which 
do  not  have  regular  radio  station  pro- 
gramming. 

For  better  results,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  two  playbacks  alternately,  I 
thus  eliminating  delays  between  pro-  I 
grams  or  parts  of  a program. 

For  ships  carrying  inoperative  equip-  | “ 
ment,  AFRS  will  gladly  repair  or  return  ! ® 
any  equipment  sent  in  for  overhaul.  ! 
Charges  for  this  service  are  limited  to  the  1 
actual  cost  of  replacement  parts.  This  ac-  I 
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tivity also  will  resharpen  jeweled  needles 
at  no  cost. 

The  transcriptions  themselves  are  free 
and  are  made  available  at  the  points  of 
distribution  for  any  ships  desiring  them. 
All  that  is  asked  is  that  ships  return 
them  promptly  for  loan  to  others. 

Transcriptions  provided  through 
AFRS  are  divided  into  the  following 
groups : (1)  "H”  productions  written 
and  produced  by  AFRS,  such  as  Com- 
mand Performance.  (2)  Basic  library 
shows  which  are  both  AFRS  produc- 
tions and  commercial  programs 
adapted  to  AFRS,  such  as  Science  Mag- 
azine, Heard  at  Home  and  Pride  of 
Outfit.  (3)  Domestic  Rebroadcast 
Series  which  includes  all  leading  radio 
shows  in  the  states,  decommercialized. 
In  this  final  group  are  such  programs 
as  those  featuring  Bob  Hope,  Jack  Benny, 
Charlie  McCarthy,  Fibber  McGee,  Henry 
Morgan,  Ginny  Sims,  Red  Skelton  and 
Amos  ’n’  Andy.  Twenty  questions,  Sus- 
pense, Melody  Flour  and  Spotlight  Bands 
also  are  included. 

A final  important  function  of  AFRS  is 
providing  transcriptions  to  Army,  Navy 
and  veterans  hospitals  within  this  coun- 
try. Institutions  using  this  service  com- 
prise what  is  called  "The  Bedside  Net- 
work.” At  the  present  time,  this  includes 
132  hospitals,  of  which  six  are  Navy. 

Transcriptions  are  furnished  these  units 
on  a weekly  basis  and  amount  to  more 
than  16  hours  per  unit.  This  includes  the 
"H”  productions  designed  to  augment 
the  local  programs  produced  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  patients. 

Many  hospitals  have  developed  their 
facilities  to  the  point  where  they  broad- 
cast, within  the  hospital,  a full  daily  pro- 
gram. This  is  channeled  through  the  re- 
ceiving circuit  so  listeners  have  a choice 
of  either  commercial  or  the  local  non- 
commercial hospital  station  programs. 

Under  the  guidance  of  competent  medi- 
cal personnel,  many  doctors  consider  that 
such  programs  can  have  a definite  thera- 
peutic value. 

An  example  of  timely  entertainment 
service  provided  the  Fleet  by  AFRS  was 
the  "Command  Performance”  Christmas 
radio  show  distributed  to  51  overseas 
stations. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  top  stars 
n the  entertainment  world,  the  show  was 
:ompleted  and  transcriptions  sent  to  the 
Jacific,  Atlantic  and  Navy,  Army  and 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

Tied  in  closely  with  the  morale-build- 
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FRANK  W.  Smart,  CEM,  at  console,  plays  back  record  being  dubbed  into  another. 


ing  services  of  AFRS — but  not  directly 
connected  with  it — are  Navy  press  news 
broadcasts  (primarily  via  teletype)  from 
the  States  to  the  Fleet.  A study  is  now 
being  made  to  supplement  existing  state- 
side news  programs  with  additional  press 
reports  beamed  at  regularly  scheduled 
hours. 

Available  now  to  all  ships  and  stations 
west  of  the  Marianas  is  a rebroadcast 
from  Guam  of  an  8,000-word  daily  press 
report  originating  from  the  United  Press 
in  San  Francisco,  via  Navy  radio. 


This  material  is  the  basic  stateside 
news  source  for  the  Guam  edition  of 
Navy  News  and  is  supplied  through 
BuPers. 

Direct  communication  with  AFRS  for 
further  information  and  detailed  answers 
to  the  many  questions  that  may  arise  in 
connection  with  its  operations  is  not  only 
permitted  but  desired. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Offi- 
cer in  Charge,  Navy  Unit,  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service,  6011  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


Latest  Schedule  of  AFRS  Programs 

Here  is  the  latest  schedule  of  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  programs  beamed 
to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 

All  times  referred  to  are  Greenwich. 


WEST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 


Station 

Beam  Area 

Frequency  (KCS) 

Time 

KCBA 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China 

IS  150 

0315  to  0845 

Southwest  Pac  — Philippines 

15330 

0900  to  1430 

KCBF 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China 

1 1810 

0315  to  0845 

China  and  Japan 

9700 

0900  to  1430 

KSEI 

Southwest  Pac  — Philippines 

9530 

0530  to  1030 

Southwest  Pac  — Philippines 

9530 

1045  to  1430 

KGEX 

Southwest  Pac  — Philippines 

11730 

0530  to  0845 

KNBX 

South  and  Middle  Pacific 

15330 

0530  to  0845 

KWID 

South  and  Middle  Pacific 

11900 

0530  to  1130 

KWIX 

Alaska  and  Aleutians 

9570 

0315  to  0845 

China  and  Japan 

11890 

0900  to  1430 

EAST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

WNRX 

Central  & South  America 

11830 

1900  to  2145 

Panama  & West  Indies 

WRCA 

South  Atlantic  — Africa 

15150 

1900  to  2145 

WBOS 

Greenland  — Iceland  — England 

15210 

1900  to  2145 

WGEX 

England  — Europe  — Mediterranean 

17880 

1900  to  2145 
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MARINE  HONOR  guard  on  duty  at  UN  stands  inspection.  Navy  men  are  watching  UN's  efforts  to  maintain  peace 


1 UN:  ITS  MEANING 


By  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
I N THE  Spring  of  1945,  while  the  Navy 
* hammered  away  at  Japanese  home- 
island  defenses,  representatives  of  the  Al- 
lied governments  met  in  San  Francisco 
and  created  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Six  months  later.  World  War  II  came 
to  an  end  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri, 
and  the  new  world 
peace  organization 
assumed  an  impor- 
tance without  par- 
rallel  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Since  that  time, 
headlines  here  and 
aboard  have  been 
occupied  almost 
continuously  with 
proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Those  who  have  kept  pace  with 
events  have  learned  that  although  frank 
discussion  around  an  international  con- 
ference table  represents  a healthy  depar- 
ture from  previous  diplomatic  practice,  it 


by  no  means  guarantees  a speedy  solution 
for  any  and  all  problems.  No  one  can 
deny  that  results  so  far  have  been  disap- 
pointing. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  reason  to  believe  the  United  Na- 
tions a failure. 

Actually,  eventual  success  or  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  depends  not  so 
much  upon  what  it  has  not  yet  accom- 
plished, as  upon  what  people  every- 
where say,  think  and  believe  it  can 
accomplish. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  there- 
fore, that  we  maintain  our  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  find  the 
formula  for  lasting  peace.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  let  pass  the  best  chance  the 
world  has  ever  had  to  do  away  with  war 
as  a means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. 

To  have  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  is  first  necessary  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  organization  itself,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  many 
problems  to  be  overcome  before  it  can 
achieve  its  purpose.  Lack  of  knowledge 
leads  to  indifference  and  a "defeatist”  at- 
titude, either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 


TO  NAVY 

wreck  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing hard  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Surprisingly  enough,  a recent  survey  of 
public  opinion  revealed  that  one  out  of 
three  people  in  the  United  States  still 
does  not  know  what  the  United  Nations 
is  and  what  it  does. 

While  I am  certain  the  percentage 
would  not  run  nearly  as  high  among 
members  of  the  naval  service,  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  neglected  to  keep  informed 
upon  this  vital  topic.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
realize  that  as  American  citizens  they 
have  a fundamental  obligation  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Naval  personnel  have  even  more  of  an 
incentive  than  the  average  citizen  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  details  of  vari- 
ous matters  now  pending  before  the 
United  Nations.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
problem  of  establishing  an  international 
"police  force”  to  enforce  th£  decisions  of 
the  peace  organization.  As  one  of  the 
strongest  member  nations,  the  United 
States  would  be  expected  to  contribute  i 
heavily  in  both  men  and  materials  to  such 
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a force.  Naval  units  would,  of  course,  be 
included.  Even  though  all  this  is  still  in 
the  discussion  stage,  it  is  a subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  naval  personnel. 

Many  other  proposals  under  considera- 
tion by  delegates  of  the  57  member  na- 
tions are  of  particular  importance  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  Most  of  you  probably  are 
already  aware  of  the  controversy  centered 
around  the  best  way  to  guard  against  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  outcome  of 
this  most  important  issue  may  well  decide 
the  type  of  ship  in  which  you  will  serve 
in  the  future,  the  uniform  you  will  wear, 
the  medical  facilities  available  to  you, 
the  weapons  you  will  use,  and  a host  of 
other  details  pertaining  to  your  profes- 
sion. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  members  of 
the  naval  service  should  require  little 
urging  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  Nations.  The 
same  should  be  true  for  every  Amer- 
ican, for  in  a democracy  such  as  ours 
it  is  the  people  who  shape  the  broad 
outlines  of  foreign  policy. 

The  return  of  normal  conditions  — a 
stabilized  peace — is  essential  if  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  given  a fair  chance  to 
achieve  its  goal.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  international  stability  is  the 
present  unsettled  economic  condition  of 
nations  which  suffered  most  in  World 
War  II.  The  process  of  rebuilding  homes 
and  factories  and  clearing  farmlands  is  a 
long,  difficult  and  costly  one,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  people  of  these  countries 
are  called  upon  to  endure  hunger  and 
hardship  surpassed  only  by  that  suffered 
during  the  war  itself. 

Conditions  such  as  these  are  made  to 
order  for  minority  political  groups  which 
hope  to  seize  power  and  to  abolish  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  constant  struggle 
to  keep  this  from  happening  imposes  a 
heavy  strain  upon  governments  already 
fully  occupied  in  furthering  long-range 
reconstruction  programs,  and  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  they  may  go  under. 
The  effect  this  would  have  upon  plans 
for  peace  is  all  too  apparent. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  the  United  States  has  embarked 
upon  a widespread  program  of  economic 
aid  designed  to  prevent  hunger  and  hard- 
, Ship  from  leading  to  the  downfall  of  free 
[governments.  Commonly  known  as  the 
[ "Marshall  Plan,”  it  is  furthering  the 
I cause  of  peace  by  speeding  a return  to 
| the  international  stability  so  necessary  to 
' the  successful  working  of  the  United 
[Nations. 
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Much  other  information  concerning 
work  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be.  Obviously, 
the  more  people  there  are  who  are  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  the  better  the 
chances  of  success  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  Amer- 
icans follow  the  proceedings  and  under- 
stand the  issues  involved,  for  what  we  be- 
lieve and  think  determines  what  our  dele- 
gates say  at  the  international  conference 
table.  We  are  much  more  fortunate  than 
some  others,  for  we  can  vote,  we  can  ex- 
press our  opinions,  and  we  can  organize 
ourselves  into  groups  to  give  further  em- 
phasis to  our  views.  Through  newspapers 
and  magazines,  radio  programs  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  we  are  able  to  interchange 
all  shades  of  thought  and  opinion. 

The  problems  before  the  United  Na- 
tions are  so  difficult  that  even  when  all 
the  facts  are  available  it  is  hard  to  arrive 
at  any  decision  with  the  assurance  that  it 
is  the  right  decision. 

There  are  some  here  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  discouraged  over 
the  slow  rate  of  progress  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  cite  the  bitter  arguments 
and  name-calling  which  have  characterized 
some  of  the  sessions  as  proof  of  their  con- 
tention that  "the  United  Nations  is  a 
failure.”  Either  they  do  not  comprehend 
the  enormity  of  the  problems  facing  the 
United  Nations,  or  they  lack  the  patience 
required  to  see  the  job  through. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  list  of 
accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations 
to  date  is  not  very  impressive.  But  just 


ADM  Hewitt  Represents 
Navy  on  Council 

Representing  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  on  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  is  Admiral  Henry  K.  Hewitt, 
USN,  leader  of  naval  forces  in  many 
landings  in  the  European  theatre  of 
operations  during  the  last  war. 

Admiral  Hewitt  commanded  am- 
phibious forces  in  the  invasions  of 
Morocco  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Saler-  • 
no,  Anzio  and  Southern  France. 

Before  serving  in  his  present  duties 
at  the  United  Nations,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  investigating  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  later  becoming 
ComNavEu  and  then  advisor  at  the 
Naval  War  College. 


as  long  as  representatives  of  nations  are 
willing  to  meet  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lems in  frank  and  open  fashion,  there  is 
basis  for  hope  that  wars  can  be  avoided. 
We  must  hang  on  to  that  hope  no  matter 
how  discouraging  events  may  seem,  for 
nothing  comes  easy  in  this  world,  and  a 
prize  as  great  as  lasting  peace  is  more 
than  worth  all  the  waiting  and  anxiety  it 
may  cost  us. 

I think  those  who  tend  to  lose  hope 
would  do  well  to  review  the  early  history 
of  our  country  and  see  once  again  how 
the  patience  and  determination  of  our 
forefathers  enabled  them  to  create  a 
United  States  of  America  in  the  face  of 
the  most  bitter  disappointments  and  set- 
backs. 

Although  the  independence  of  the  Col- 
onies was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  1776,  it 
was  not  until  1789 — 13  long  years  later — 
that  they  were  able  to  agree  upon  a form 
of  government  acceptable  to  all.  When 
we  consider  how  much  the  people  of  the 
various  colonies  had  in  common,  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  that  the  process  of 
unifying  should  have  taken  so  long.  They 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  in  the  main, 
shared  the  same  customs.  They  had  the 
same  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  were  mu- 
tually dependent  upon  each  other  against 
major  attack.  And  to  top  it  all  off,  they 
had  fought  side  by  side  against  a com- 
mon enemy  to  gain  their  independence. 

When  we  look  back  upon  their  exam- 
ple we  begin  to  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
for  men,  even  those  who  think,  believe 
and  act  alike,  to  get  together  and  work 
in  harmony  upon  a program  which  cannot 
help  but  result  in  added  advantage  to 
each. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  which  we 
ourselves  underwent  in  creating  our  gov- 
ernment, it  is  small  wonder  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  Nations  has  been  lim- 
ited. In  fact,  we  might  almost  marvel  that 
it  has  come  as  far  as  it  has  in  the  little 
over  two  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 

Not  only  are  problems  before  the 
United  Nations  a great  deal  more  difficult 
and  complex  than  those  which  faced  the 
early  Americans,  but  the  various  member 
nations  have  much  less  in  common.  Inter- 
preters are  required  to  translate  the  va- 
riety of  languages  spoken  at  the  confer- 
ence table,  differences  in  dress  distinguish 
the  delegates,  and  even  the  dissimilarity 
in  customs  is  strikingly  evident. 

By  themselves,  these  would  not  offer 
too  much  of  a handicap  to  fruitful  dis- 
cussion, but  unfortunately  they  are  but 
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the  outermost  signs  of  the  deep  cleavage 
existing  between  some  nations.  Of  greater 
significance  is  the  necessity  for  widely  di- 
vergent ideologies,  political,  economic 
and  social  theories,  and  even  ideals  and 
aspirations  to  be  reconciled  toward  a com- 
mon purpose — peace,  security  and  free- 
dom for  all  people. 

Even  though  we  earnestly  desire  and 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  suc- 
ceed in  showing  men  the  way  to  avoid 
war,  we  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  our 
security  in  the  meantime  by  failing  to 
erect  our  own  safeguards  against  war. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  peace  organization.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  become  weakened,  the 
United  Nations  will  also  be  weakened, 
and  its  chances  for  success  will  diminish 
in  proportion.  We  have  a great  responsi- 
bility here,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
the  smaller  peace-loving  nations  who  look 
to  us  to  safeguard  the  peace  until  such  a 
time  as  war  has  been  permanently  abol- 
ished. 

Because  we  have  this  responsibility,  we 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  "war-monger- 
ing”  if  we  maintain  military  forces  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  counter  effectively  any 
threat  to  our  security.  The  world  knows 
our  strength  is  not  to  be  used  for  aggres- 
sion, but  only  to  protect  against  aggres 
sion.  Americans  know  this  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  there  should  be  no  fear 
that  by  building  an  adequate  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  we  are  acting  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Before  we  can  safely  curtail  our  mili- 
tary strength  we  must  know  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a going,  workable  or- 
ganization which  has  been  tried  in  prac- 
tice and  found  capable  of  preventing  war. 
And  there  must  be  a thoroughly  reliable 
system  of  inspection  to  insure  that  no  na- 
tion can  acquire  unauthorized  numbers  or 
types  of  weapons.  With  such  guarantees, 
the  people  of  the  world  will  be  able  to 
devote  their  full  energies  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  let  us  renew 
our  determination  to  make  the  United 
Nations  succeed.  Most  of  us  saw  too 
much  of  bloodshed  in  World  War  II  to 
ever  want  to  see  it  again.  All  of  us  want 
to  provide  a better  world  in  which  our 
children  may  live.  To  do  so  we  must 
work  to  the  limit  of  our  ability.  And  this 
imposes  no  additional  obligation  upon 
anyone,  for  our  government  has  pledged 
its  full  support  to  the  United  Nations  and 
we,  as  citizens,  have  pledged  our  full 
support  to  our  government. 


AIR  MAIL  reaches  Kodiak  via  NATS  plane,  is  loaded  on  husky-pulled  sleds. 

KODIAK -ADAK:  FAR  NORTH  NAVY 


CTEPS  HAVE  been  taken  since  the 
**  war  to  make  living  conditions  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  Navy  de- 
pendents arriving  at  the  two  major  Alas- 
kan bases — Kodiak  and  Adak. 

Both  bases  are  located  on  islands,  the 
first  off  the  coast  of  southwest  Alaska 
and  the  second  near  the  center  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  Only  transportation 
available  to  Adak  is  NATS  and  Navy  or 
Army-chartered  vessels.  In  addition  to 
these,  Kodiak  is  served  by  the  Alaskan 
Steam  Ship  Line  (one  ship  per  month) 
and  two  commercial  airlines  (three 
round  trips  weekly  from  Anchorage). 

Most  Navy  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents fly  from  Seattle  to  Kodiak  by 
NATS  (about  eight  hours)  and  con- 
tinue to  Adak  via  NATS  after  an  over- 
night stop  in  Kodiak. 

Kodiak  Island  was  the  site  of  the  first 
permanent  Russian  settlements  in 
Alaska,  made  about  1790.  The  NAS  and 
and  NOB  are  located  on  Woman  Bay, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Ko- 
diak. Population  of  the  town  is  approxi- 
mately 900.  Prices  are  very  high. 

There  is  no  civilian  town  near  the 
NAS  and  NOB  at  Adak.  Nearly  all 
buildings  are  of  temporary  nature;  per- 
manent construction  has  been  started. 

At  both  bases,  the  number  of  quarters 
is  limited  and  assignment  to  quarters 
normally  requires  at  least  two  months. 

Because  of  the  serious  housing  short- 
age, transportation  to  both  bases  is  not 
authorized  by  Com  17  until  quarters 
have  been  assigned  or  the  Navy  man  has 
made  definite  arrangements  for  his  fam- 
ily to  live  in  the  town  of  Kodiak.  Two 
special  NATS  flights  are  made  monthly 


for  dependents  from  Seattle  to  Kodiak; 
dependents  should  not  travel  to  Seatde 
until  notified  by  Com  13. 

Navy  personnel  are  authorized  to  have 
one  automobile  per  person  transported 
to  Alaska  via  government  vessel.  The 
charge  for  this  service  is  $10. 

A maximum  of  165  pounds  of  bag- 
gage per  person  is  authorized  for  trans- 
portation via  NATS.  Household  effects 
are  shipped  by  surface  vessel  and  some- 
times are  several  months  in  transit. 

Recreation  activities  in  the  far  north 
— insofar  as  outdoor  life  is  concerned — 
are  practically  unlimited.  In  Kodiak, 
temperatures  less  rigorous  than  that  of 
some  New  England  states  make  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping,  tennis,  base- 
ball and  softball  rank  high  among  sum- 
mer sports.  In  winter,  skiing  and  ice 
skating  and  other  cold  weather  sports 
are  enjoyed. 

Conditions  are  similar  on  Adak,  one 
exception  being  that  hunting  is  not  al- 
lowed as  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  a 
game  reserve. 

Clubs  and  recreation  centers,  bowling 
alleys  and  movie  theaters  fill  leisure  time 
not  occupied  by  outdoor  sports. 

Good  libraries  are  available  in  the  en- 
listed men’s  recreation  buildings.  School 
books  are  supplied  by  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Stocks  of  clothes  are  limited  and 
priced  high;  it  is  advisable  for  Navy  men 
and  their  dependents  to  bring  as  much 
clothing  with  them  as  possible.  Extra 
heavy  clothes  are  not  needed,  but  good 
waterproof  medium  weight  outdoor 
clothing  and  sturdy  shoes  are  desirable. 

Sun  suits?  They’re  rarely  used. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  cruise  consisted  of  souvenir  buying  in  Turkey  (left)  and  sightseeing  on  Grand  Canal,  Venice  (right). 

SIGHTSEEING  CRUISE 
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LJFR  official  name  is  uss  Yellowstone 
* * (AD  27),  but  to  members  of  her 
crew  she’s  known  as  "Old  Faithful.” 
And,  if  her  crew  members  have  attained  a 
Mediterranean  accent,  it’s  no  surprise. 

Leaving  the  states  in  August,  the 
vessel  shoved  off  for  four  months  duty 
with  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with  first 
stop  scheduled  for  Naples,  Italy.  It  was 
there  that  the  crew  began  their  sightsee- 
ing tour  of  the  Mediterranean — the  kind 
you  read  about  in  travel  folders. 

At  Naples,  off-duty  pastime  consisted  of 
visiting  the  enlisted  men’s  club  where 
dancing  and  refreshments  were  featured. 
Tours  through  Naples,  to  the  Isle  of 
Capri,  to  Pompei,  and  to  Rome  were  ar- 
ranged. While  in  Rome  the  men  from  the 
ship  were  received  by  Pope  Pius  XII. 

After  a month’s  stay,  the  ship  moved 
eastward  with  other  vessels  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  to  make  an  informal  call 
at  Izmir,  Turkey. 

While  there,  personnel  from  the  ship 
attended  the  Turkish  International  Fair. 
Parties  and  dances  for  the  men  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  Turkish  government.  Con- 
ducted tours  of  the  city  and  to  the  an- 
cient city  of  Ephesus  were  made.  As  a 
final  token  of  friendship  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple presented  5,000  packages  of  figs  to  the 
American  Fleet. 

A short  stay  was  made  at  Suda  Bay, 
Crete,  where  a large  beach  party  was  held 
with  sport  contests  between  divisions. 

Hoisting  anchor,  the  ship  moved  on  to 
Venice,  Italy. 
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Here  the  men  visited  the  famous  St. 
Mark’s  Square  and  traveled  the  canals  in 
gondolas  to  view  the  buildings  of  un- 
usual byzantine  architecture.  Gift  shops 
laden  with  Venetian  glass  work,  leather 
goods,  jewelry,  and  other  souvenirs  were 
overrun  by  naval  personnel. 

After  two  weeks  at  Venice,  the  Yellow- 
stone once  again  moved  into  southern 
waters  and  moored  at  Taranto,  Italy. 
Taranto,  where  Italy’s  largest  naval  base 
is  located,  was  quickly  nicknamed  the 
"Norfolk”  of  Italy.  While  there,  a sec- 


ond enlisted  men’s  club  at  that  port  was 
established  and  sightseeing  was  again  in 
order. 

Before  leaving  for  the  states,  the  Yel- 
lowstone made  two  more  quick  stops — 
one  at  Naples  and  another  at  Gibraltar. 

At  Gibraltar,  Yellowstone  met  her  re- 
relief,  uss  Grand  Canyon  (AD  28). 
Equipment  was  transferred  and  "Old 
Faithful”  shoved  off  for  the  states. 

Yellowstone  was  built  by  Todd  Pacific 
Shipyards,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  was  com- 
missioned 15  Jan  1946. 


ESCORTS  in  form  of  Turkish  soldiers  accompanied  naval  personnel  on  their 
sightseeing  tour  of  Izmir,  Turkey.  Foreign  acquaintances  were  made  on  cruise. 
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SCUTTLING 


FIRE  HAZARD  is  always  created  by  pr< 
ence  of  oil  or  organic  liquids  floating 
water  in  harbors  and  collecting  around  vi 
sels  and  creosoted  lumber  piers.  Hazard 
so  great  that  oil  slicks  stop  welding  opei 
tions  until  slicks  are  removed.  Navy  te< 
nicians  found  sand  roasted  with  asphalt  a 
oil  mixture  combine  with  slicks  to  to 
semi-solid.  Agitation  causes  compound 
sink,  clearing  spaces  under  piers  and  t 


ween  piers  and  ships,  avoiding  fires  (as 
sbove).  Screened  sand  is  mixed  with  oil  and 
isphalt  (below),  cooked  in  oven.  Raw  mate- 
ials  cost  $5  per  ton.  Treated  sand  (above 
eft)  is  poured  into  portable  pressure  tank. 
>pecial  flat  nozzle  (below  left)  blows  sand 
'ver  oil  surface;  around  rowboat  (above 
ight),  slick  already  coagulating.  Oil-coated 
Ter  (below  right)  is  hosed  down;  method 
eaches  otherwise  inaccessable  places 


OIL  SLICKS 


NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


rior  quality,  especially  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  late  Swedish  ships. 

Suffering  under  financial  setbacks,  the 
French  navy  is,  like  the  new  Fourth  Re- 
public, struggling  desperately  to  regain 
its  former  strength.  The  budgetary  re- 
strictions imposed  prevent  the  French 
navy  from  carrying  out  proper  peace- 
time scientific  research  and  experiments 
with  new  weapons.  However,  the  French 
National  Assembly  recently  voted  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a new  carrier 
to  the  tune  of  five  billion  francs  (42  mil- 
lion dollars),  and  an  extraordinary  mili- 
tary budget  of  80  billion  francs  (670 
million  dollars). 

Instrumental  as  a driving  force  for  a 
new  and  better  French  fleet  was  former 
Navy  Minister  Louis  Jacquinot,  who 
served  during  World  War  II  as  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Navy  under  General 
Charles  De  Gaulle’s  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation. 

Depleted  as  the  French  navy  is,  it  is 
still  a fairly  strong  force,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  give  proper  protection  to  the 
entire  French  empire.  The  French  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  with 
a jittery  world  sitting  on  top  of  the  atom 
bomb,  they  are  moving  swiftly  toward 
rebuilding  their  home  and  outlying  naval 
bases. 

In  this  respect,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
French  are  active  in  regard  to  their 
North  African  territory.  The  importance 
of  French  North  Africa  was  well  proved 
in  World  War  II,  and  French  naval  and 
military  authorities  are  now  making  this 


(This  is  second  in  a series  of  ALL 
HANDS  articles,  prepared  from  no n- 
classified  sources,  concerning  the  navies 
of  foreign  powers  today.) 

^NNCE  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  naval 
powers,  the  French  navy  has  — 
through  war  losses  and  a greadv  reduced 
military  budget — been  reduced  to  a third- 
rate  naval  power. 

Deteriorated  to  slighdy  more  than  half 
its  prewar  strength,  the  hegemony  of  the 
French  navy  has  been  surpassed  by  the 
sudden  ocean-conscious  Russians  who, 
next  to  Great  Britain,  emerged  from 
World  War  II  as  the  leading  European 
naval  power. 

Though  the  French  have  a greater  ton- 
nage than  the  navies  of  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Holland,  many  of  their  ships  are  of  infe- 


BEHIND the  tricolor,  the  veteran  French  aircraft  carrier  Bearn  rides  at  anchor. 


SPEEDY  2,549-ton  destroyer  Le  Fantasque  can  maintain  speed  of  37  knots. 
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territory  the  empire’s  stronghold.  It  is  not 
being  regarded  as  a false  security  front 
as  was  the  Maginot  Line,  but  a self- 
supporting  fortress.  The  French  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  absolute  control 
over  this  area  at  all  times  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Plans  are  therefore  formulated  whereby 
French  North  African  industries  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  bases  will  operate  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.  Especially 
are  the  naval  bases  at  Dakar,  Casablanca, 
Mers-El-Ke’Bir,  Oran  and  Algiers  being 
strengthened  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Development  of  naval  air  facilities  and 
naval  bases  also  are  well  underway  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  the  Congo.  An  improvement  and 
further  development  of  their  naval  bases 
in  Indochina  are  also  desired  where  the 
French  naval  forces  are  quite  often  called 
upon  to  suppress  internal  uprisings.  Only 
last  spring  a small  task  force  was  dis- 
patched to  the  eastern  shores  of  Indo- 
china to  suppress  insurrectionary  move- 
ments among  the  natives. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  French  are  most  anxious  to  estab- 
lish strong  naval  bases  throughout  their 
empire,  and  build  a strong  fleet  to  ably 
protect  their  far-reaching  territories. 

The  French  fleet  today  is  composed  of 
approximately  330,000  tons  of  active  and 
reserve  ships.  Many  of  these  are  com- 
posed of  ships  that  have  been  refloated  at 
Toulon,  where  the  French  war  fleet  was 
scuttled  in  November  1942. 

A passing  review  of  the  French  navy 
finds  the  battleship  Richelieu  as  the  proud 
standard-bearer  of  the  tricolor  ensign.  To- 
gether with  her  sister-ship  jean  Bart,  not 
yet  completed,  the  Richelieu  is  the  most 
powerful  ship  in  the  French  fleet. 

Having  a displacement  of  35,000  tons 
(48,000  tons  full  load),  the  two  dread- 
naughts  are  794  feet  long  and  108  feet  7 
inches  at  the  beam.  The  percentage  of 
displacement  devoted  to  armor  is  higher 
than  in  any  previous  ship — 14,000  tons — 
and  over  3,000  tons  in  machinery. 

The  armament  consists  of  eight  15- 
inch;  nine  6-inch,  12  3.9-inch  AA;  69- 
40mm  A A (Swedish  Bofors),  and  37- 
20mm  AA  (Swiss  Oerlikon). 

Their  engines  are  Parson  geared  tur- 
bines, four  shafts,  six  boilers,  and  carry 
6,000  tons  of  fuel  oil.  Cruishing  range  is 
6,000  miles  at  15  knots;  top  speed  30 
knots.  In  service  the  Richelieu  has 
reached  32  knots. 

Both  ships  were  built  in  dry  docks, 
their  cost  exceeding  2 billion  francs. 


The  Jean  Bart,  famed  for  her  opposi- 
tion to  Allied  landing  forces  at  Casa- 
blanca in  November  1942  (see  All 
Hands,  November  1947,  p.  22),  was  ap- 
proximately 77  per  cent  complete  at  the 
time  of  the  French  collapse  in  1940.  Re- 
turned to  Cherbourg  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, she  is  now  under  construction. 

When  completed,  the  Jean  Bart  will 
have  a new  type  of  bridge  and  improved 
A A armament.  Her  15-inch  guns  will  be 
replaced  by  those  intended  for  the 
Clemenceau  and  Cascogne.  ( Clemenceau’s 
uncompleted  hull  was  sunk  by  Allied 
heavy  bombers  during  siege  of  Brest,  and 
the  fourth  battleship,  Cascogne,  was  com- 
pleted only  on  the  drawing  board.)  Com- 
pletion is  expected  in  1948-49  unless  cur- 


tailment of  naval  appropriations  will 
present  suspension  of  work. 

Oldest  battleship  in  the  French  fleet, 
the  Lorraine,  was  discarded  in  1943,  and 
serves  now  as  gunnery  training  ship.  Her 
standard  displacement  is  22,189  tons. 

At  the  present,  France  does  not  have 
an  active  aircraft  carrier  of  her  own.  She 
has  two  that  were  borrowed  from  the 
Royal  British  Navy,  Arromanches  and 
Dixmude. 

Arromanches  is  the  former  hms  Colos- 
sus, which  has  been  lent  to  the  French 
navy  for  five  years  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  French  naval  aviation  units  up- 
to-date  on  latest  aviation  developments. 

Displacement  of  Arromanches  is  13,190 
tons,  with  24  two-pounder  pom-poms  and 


STRONGEST  units  in  the  French  fleet  are  cruisers.  Below  are  7,600-ton  cruisers 
Montcalm  and  George  Leygues.  Bottom:  Submarine  Junon  of  Diane  class. 
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'MARINS'  of  heavy  cruiser  Tourville  swab  down  topside  deck.  French  navy  con- 


sists of  55,000  officers  and  men,  most  of  whom  are  World  War  II  veterans. 


19  40mm  AA  guns.  Depending  upon  the 
type,  she  can  carry  39  to  44  aircraft. 

Dixmude  is  an  escort  carrier,  the  for- 
mer H ms  Biter,  which  performed  excel- 
lently against  German  U-boats  during  the 
late  war.  Her  displacement  is  8,200  tons, 
and  it  can  carry  20  to  30  aircraft  accord- 
ing to  type.  The  vessel  is  generally  similar 
to  uss  Charger  and  Long  Island. 

The  former  aircraft  carrier  Bearn, 
£ 22,146  tons,  immobilized  at  Martinque 

| from  June  1940  to  May  1943,  was  con- 
" verted  into  an  AKV  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
I in  1944.  Now,  with  the  need  of  more 

■ carriers  in  the  French  fleet,  she  is  again 
being  restored  as  a carrier.  Having  re- 
cently returned  from  Indochina  to  Toulon, 
she  is  being  reconverted  and  will  serve  as 
an  aviation  training  ship. 

Under  proposal  is  a new  aircraft  car- 
rier to  cost  about  42  million  dollars.  The 
new  carrier  will  have  a displacement  of 
16,700  tons  and,  according  to  former 
French  Navy  Minister  M.  Jacquinot,  will 
have  a speed  of  32  knots,  which  will 
place  it  among  the  fastest  carriers  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  named  P.A.  28,  and  will 
be  capable  of  carrying  about  50  planes. 

Three  cruisers  of  La  Galissonniere 
! class  remain  afloat,  while  the  other  three, 
! La  Galissonniere,  Jean  de  Vienne  and 

■ Marseillaise,  were  scuttled  at  Toulon.  The 
j remaining  ships  are:  Glorie,  Montcalm 
i and  Georges  Leygues  (ex.-Chateaurenault) . 

These  ships  have  displacement  of  7,600 
tons,  carry  nine  6-inch  guns  and  four  21.7 


inch  torpedo  tubes.  They  have  an  addi- 
tional protection  said  to  be  capable  of  re- 
sisting 6-inch  shells.  During  speed  trials 
the  Montcalm  registered  35.7  knots.  Top 
speed  for  all  ships  is  31  knots.  Remark- 
able feature  is  the  exceptionally  low  fuel 
consumption. 

The  Emile  Berlin  is  a minelaying 
cruiser,  548  feet  long,  displacement  of 
5,886  tons.  Aside  from  carrying  200 
mines,  she  has  approximately  the  same 
armament  as  La  Galissonniere  class 
cruiser.  She  was  the  first  French  ship  to 
have  triple  mounting  and  was  named 
after  the  famous  naval  architect  Emile 
Bertin. 

Other  cruisers  in  the  French  fleet  in- 
clude the  Suffren,  10,000-ton  displace- 
ment. She  is  fitted  with  internal  bulges, 
and  is  protected  with  armor  over  engine 
and  boiler  spaces. 

Of  the  Tourville  class  is  the  10,000-ton 
Duquesne  and  Tourville.  Outstanding  de- 
sign here  is  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
arranged  alternately  and  not  in  two  sepa- 
rate groups. 

Other  active  French  cruisers  are  the  old 
7,249-ton  Duguay  Trouin  and  the  6,496- 
ton  Jeanne  D’Arc,  which  is  being  used  as 
a midshipmen  training  ship. 

Under  construction  is  the  8,000-ton 
cruiser  De  Grasse,  which  will  carry  nine 
6-inch  guns,  six  torpedo  tubes  and  52 
various  types  of  AA  guns.  Her  armor  will 
be  similar  to  La  Galissonniere  class.  Her 


construction  was  commenced  in  1938  but 
was  suspended  during  the  German  occu- 
pation. She  is  expected  to  join  the  fleet 
in  1950-51. 

From  the  nazi  fleet,  France  acquired 
the  following  destroyers:  Hoc  he,  and 

Marceau  (2,400  tons);  Alsacien,  Lorrain, 
Baccarat,  Bir  Hakeim  (all  fitted  for  mine- 
laying), Desaix  and  Kieber. 

In  the  2,549-ton  Fantasque  destroyer 
class,  the  French  have  the  destroyers  Le 
Fantasque,  Le  Malin,  Le  T errible  and  Le 
Triomphant.  These  are  excellent  seagoing 
vessels,  able  to  maintain  37  knots  con- 
tinuously. 

Alcyon  destroyer  class:  L'Alcyon,  For- 
bin,  Basque  and  Le  Fortune,  with  a dis- 
placement of  1,378  tons. 

Simoun  destroyer  class:  Mistral,  Oura- 
gan,  Simoun,  Tern  pete  and  Trombe.  Dis- 
placement, 1,319  tons.  Trombe  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Italians  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  axis  triumphs.  All  ships  lose 
their  speed  rapidly  in  rough  seas. 

Melpomene  class:  La  Flore,  La  Melpo- 
mene, Bouclier,  L’lmcomprise  and  La 
Cordeliere.  Displacement  610  tons.  They 
are  unsatisfactory  fighting  ships  and  are 
now  laid  up  in  the  reserve  fleet. 

Other  French  destroyers  are  Tigre 
(2,126  tons)  and  Albatros  (2,441  tons). 
The  latter  is  presently  under  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  815-ton  Astree  is  the  first  subma- 
rine to  be  built  in  France  since  libera- 
tion. She  was  11  per  cent  complete  at  the 
time  of  the  French  collapse  in  June  1940. 

Of  other  submarines  the  French  have 
the  Diane  class  w'hich  consists  of  the 
Junon  and  Iris.  Displacement,  597  tons. 

From  the  British  they  have  borrowed 
Doris  (ex-HMS  Vineyard ),  displacement 
545  tons.  From  Italy  they  captured  the 
714-ton  Narval  (ex-Bronzo) , and  from 
Germany,  U 2518  (1,600  tons),  which  is 
now  being  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

Rubis,  669-ton  displacement,  is  classi- 
fied as  a minelaying  submarine.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  five  21.7-inch  tubes,  she  is 
equipped  to  carry  32  460-lb.  mines.  These 
mines  are  stowed  in  wells  in  outer  ballast 
tanks,  with  direct  release  arrangement. 

The  French  fleet  has  a comparatively 
great  number  of  auxiliary  ships,  such  as 
sloops,  frigates  (four  of  these  were  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  United  States), 
aviation  transports,  minesweepers  (most 
of  these  are  ex-British  and  American 
type),  motor  torpedo  boats,  launches,  sub- 
marine chasers,  surveying  vessels,  oilers, 
transports  and  fleet  tugs. 
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NEW  BARGE  HOPS 


Q LAYING  leapfrog  is  the  latest  pastime 
* of  the  amphibs. 

A new  amphibious  vehicle  called  a 
"walking”  barge — combining  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  famous  wartime  jeep  and  the 
amphibious  tractor — has  been  developed 
by  Navy  engineers  at  the  Naval  Advanced 
Base  Depot,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

The  hew  barge  excels  both  the  jeep 
and  the  "alligator”  without  dunking  as- 
sault troops  in  the  pounding  surf.  Hump- 
ing itself  forward  like  a frog  to  traverse 
unfirm  ground,  the  60-foot  vehicle  is  com- 
pletely amphibious. 

Men  and  materials  can  be  hauled 
through  surf,  soft  mud,  sand  and  quag- 
mires reaching  their  objective  dry  and 
ready  to  go.  A propeller  drives  the  barge 
through  the  water  until  it  reaches  a point 
where  its  leap  frog  mechanism  can  be 
brought  into  operation. 

Capable  of  carrying  60  tons  of  men 
and  material,  the  frog-like  gadget  is  of 
all-welded  construction  and  consists  of 
three  pontoons  placed  side  by  side. 
Each  of  the  two  outboard  pontoons  is 
slightly  more  than  9 feet  high,  60  feet 
long  and  6 feet  wide.  Fitted  between 
the  two  outboard  hulls,  the  inboard 
pontoon  is  16  feet  wide,  44  feet  long, 
and  6 feet  high. 

Hitting  the  beach,  the  barge  moves  with 
a leapfrog  motion.  First,  the  inboard  pon- 
toon is  lifted  17  inches  off  the  ground, 
moves  forward  10  feet  at  this  level  and  is 
lowered  to  the  ground. 

It  is  followed  by  the  outboard  pon- 
toons, which  are  decked  over  and  carry 
the  payload.  "Leapfrogging”  upward  and 
forward  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in- 
board pontoon,  they  come  to  rest  in  their 
original  position  over  the  inboard  pon- 
toon. 

Unlike  Mark  Twain’s  famous  racing 


frogs  at  Angels  Camp  during  California’s 
gold  rush  days,  these  "hopping”  barges 
can  really  travel.  They  are  capable  of 
speeds  surpassing  an  amphibious  tractor 
in  water. 

Powered  by  two  Diesel-type  M4A-2 
tank  motors,  the  barge  has  first,  second 
and  reverse  gears.  Its  action  suggests  the 
movements  of  a frog  humping  itself  cau- 
tiously forward. 

In  mud  flats,  traction  is  obtained  in  the 
present  model  through  vertical  fins  in- 
stalled in  the  bow  of  the  inner  portion 
and  in  forward  sections  of  the  outboard 
pontoons.  The  fins  are  automatically 
raised  into  the  hull  as  the  barge  makes  a 
forward  "hop,”  and  are  lowered  into  the 
mud  when  it  touches. 

For  travel  in  water,  a power  take-off 
from  the  engine  drives  a screw  located  in 
the  stern  of  the  inboard  pontoon. 

Like  any  good  frog  entering  the  water, 
the  barge  "walks”  out  as  far  as  possible 
before  the  propeller  takes  over.  In  land- 
ing, the  barge  is  propeller-driven  as  far 
as  possible  onto  the  beach  and  then  is 
"hopped”  ashore. 

Hydraulic  cylinders  control  steering 
pads  built  into  the  stern  of  each  outboard 
pontoon  for  steering  on  land.  Used  singly, 
they  act  as  a pivotal  drag,  causing  the 
barge  to  turn. 

The  first  working  model  was  con- 
structed of  ordinary  Navy  lighter  pon- 
toons, and  was  copied  from  the  scale 
model  with  which  preliminary  tests  were 
conducted  in  mud  puddles  made  for  the 


ASHORE 

Leapfrog  is  his  croak  of  bewilderment  at 
man’s  ingenuity.  In  addition  to  its  present 
functions,  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  testing  the  barge  for  a number 
of  additional  uses. 

These  include  its  employment  as  a 
carrier  for  sectional  road  mats  to  be 
laid  out  of  the  surf  and  walks  inland; 
as  a carrier  for  vehicles  that  could  run 
down  the  road  matting  as  it  laid;  as  a 
stable  platform  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  causeways,  bridges,  docks,  and 
piers;  and  in  placing  anchorages  and 
moorings. 

Other  uses  planned  for  the  "leapfrog” 
gadget  include  salvage  operations  where 
beached  landing  craft  and  ships  have  to  ( 
be  moved  out  of  surf  or  off  of  a beach 
where  other  amphibious  vehicles  cannot  J 
operate  successfully. 

If  the  engineers  have  their  way,  the 
"leapfrog”  barge  will  be  able  to  fight 
back  too.  As  a mobile  fortress  which,  with 
additional  armor,  might  be  of  value  in 
covering  foot  troops  during  landing 
operations. 

On  patrols  and  surveys,  the  engineers 
are  planning  to  use  the  "walking”  barge 
to  reconnoiter  regardless  of  terrain.  And 
last  but  not  least,  it  will  be  used  in 
"hopping"  around  the  polar  regions, 
where  its  power  could  be  used  to  haul 
heavily  loaded  sleds  over  snow,  ice  or 
soft  tundra. 

Perhaps  the  Navy’s  next  Antartic  ex- 
pedition could  be  called  "Operation 
Leapfrog.” 
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TARGET:  ARGENTIA 


%A#AITING  in  a landing  craft  at  the 
T ” transport’s  rail,  the  marines  heard 
the  public  address  system  order: 

Land  the  landing  force! 

That  meant  invading  Argentia,  a 
friendly  assault  to  be  taken  in  dead  earn- 
| est. 

To  the  marine  sergeant  looking  over 
! his  boatload  of  men,  the  tense  quiet  might 
almost  be  that  preceding  a real  Pacific 
J landing  operation. 

"Get  that  pack  secured,”  he  snapped  to 
a new  private.  He  watched  his  men 
closely  for  other  mistakes  which  might 
mean  casualties  in  real  battle. 

The  task  force  of  46  ships  and  six  land- 
based  squadrons  had  fought  its  way  from 
Bermuda  through  strong  winds  and 
mountainous  seas  to  arrive  off  Argentia. 

At  one  time  during  the  worst  48  hours 
of  rolling  and  pitching,  a crow’s  nest 
lookout  swore  that  he  had  to  look  up — 
not  down — to  see  the  crests  of  waves. 

Fighting  their  way  through  rough  seas 
and  40-foot  waves,  the  amphib  "capture” 
of  the  lend-lease  base  was  the  final  objec- 
tive of  the  Second  Task  Fleet.  All  hands 
excelled  in  seamanship  to  survive  the 
weather  and  simulated  battle  conditions. 

Task  Force  28  beat  its  way  from  Ber- 


muda to  Argentia  against  an  angry  sea 
which  began  to  try  the  sea-legs  of  even 
some  of  the  old-timers. 

Most  of  the  amphibious  assault  land- 
ings during  the  late  war  were  made  under 
favorable  conditions  of  weather  and  tem- 
perature on  the  tropical  beaches  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Argentia  landing  was  de- 
signed as  a test  of  equipment  and  men 
under  trying  conditions  of  a rough  sea 
and  dirty  weather. 

The  amphibious  phase  of  the  Second 
Task  Fleet  during  October  and  November 
was  a good  example  of  how  the  compli- 
cated problem  of  landing  marines  on  hos- 
tile shores  is  accomplished. 

In  this  case  the  "hostile”  territory  was 
the  friendly,  yet  precipitous  and  rugged, 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  flanked  by  the 
grim  grey  hills  around  our  "lend-lease” 
base  at  Argentia. 

During  the  last  war  the  amphibs  de- 
pended on  their  agile  P-boats  and  heavier 
M-boats  to  deliver  the  knockout  punch  on 
every  beachhead.  Putting  marines  ashore 
is  not  a simple  procedure.  It  involves  the 
use  of  air  support  for  bombing  and  straf- 
ing and  surface  ship  gunfire  support  as- 
sisted by  aerial  observation  and  spotting. 

The  Navy's  "frogmen” — better  known 


as  the  Underwater  Demolition  Team — 
were  responsible  for  beach  reconnaissance 
and  preparation.  Four  fleet  minesweepers 
of  the  two-stacker  type  swept  the  coastal 
waters,  Sprig  (AM  384),  Tanager  (AM 
85),  Towbee  (AM  388),  and  Tumult 
(AM  127). 

Light  minelayers  participating  were 
Shea  (DM  30),  Harry  F.  Bauer  (DM  26), 
Fraser  (DM  24)  and  Shannon  (DM  25). 
The  high  speed  minesweepers  Gherardi 
(DMS  30),  Macomb  (DMS  23),  Jeffers 
(DMS  27)  and  Rodman  (DMS  21)  pre- 
ceded the  small  boats  in  the  off-shore 
area. 

Each  phase  of  this  complicated  business 
of  putting  marines  ashore  on  a beachhead 
like  Argentia  may  be  compared  to  fitting 
together  parts  of  a fine  watch.  Every  evo- 
lution of  wartime  procedure  either  is 
actually  accomplished  or  carefully  simu- 
lated to  make  sure  that  the  specialized 
skills  of  the  amphibs  remain  in  top  form. 

When  the  task  force  sailed  for  the  far 
north  in  early  November,  there  were 
among  the  ships  of  the  convoy  enough  spe- 
cialized equipment  and  specially  trained 
men  to  do  the  job  of  "preparing”  the 
beaches  and  landing  the  marines,  amid  the 
roar  of  motors  and  the  exhaust  fumes  of 
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landing  boats  as  they  grind  ashore  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Days  before  the  attack-transports  were 
scheduled  to  appear  for  the  attack,  the 
underwater  demolition  team  aboard  their 
APD  had  been  working  under  theoretical 
gunfire  support  from  ships  off  shore,  in 
the  early  dawn  and  during  nights  to  clear 
the  sections  of  shoreline  chosen  for  assault. 

In  wartime  most  of  the  likely  beaches 
are  apt  to  be  mined,  barbed-wire  en- 
tangled and  frequently  spiked  with  iron 
and  concrete  barriers.  The  Navy’s  "frog- 
men” solved  the  problem  of  clearing  these 
theoretical  obstacles  from  the  cold  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

After  plowing  through  heavy  seas  in 
which  the  small  auxiliary  ships  with  the 
big  transports  took  green  water  from 
stem  to  stern,  the  Second  Task  Fleet  lay-to 
off  Newfoundland  in  a cold  morning  in 
November. 

Theoretically,  the  target  had  been  bom- 
barded by  sea  and  from  the  air  for  days, 
ending  in  dawn  H-hour  pounding  of  the 
specific  beachhead  area  by  big  guns  of  the 
supporting  ships  off  shore. 

Aboard  the  transports  Bexar  (APA 
2-37),  Fremond  (APA  44),  and  Schmitt 
(APD  76)  there  was  much  activity.  Hun- 
dreds of  marines  made  final  preparations, 
strapping  on  their  packs  while  waiting  in 
their  compartments  for  the  signal  for 
them  to  go  topside  and  to  stations  along 
the  rail  assigned  them  for  debarkation. 

Meanwhile,  the  transport  crews  got 
more  than  a score  each  of  their  "main 
batteries”  in  the  water.  Some  of  these 
landing  craft  which  a transport  carries, 
weigh  as  much  as  26  tons.  Getting  these 
over  the  side  is  no  small  trick. 


But  the  men  of  these  transports  have 
been  lowering  these  craft  and  taking  them 
aboard  under  all  conditions  for  many 
months.  The  big  landing  boats  rise  from 
their  skids  as  the  booms  wheel  them  to 
port  and  starboard  with  as  much  ease  and 
accuracy  as  lifting  a finger. 

Pausing  for  a moment  at  the  rail,  they 
take  the  marines  aboard.  Once  in  the 
water  the  motors  growl,  then  roar  away 
to  the  two  large  boat  circles  off  the  port 
and  starboard  quarters  of  the  transports. 

While  the  rocket  and  mortar  ships  are 
moving  close  inshore,  the  marines  come 
up  from  their  compartments  in  teams.  A 
signal  flag  waves  at  the  debarkation  nets 
which  have  been  lowered  at  points  along 
the  rail,  and  the  small  boats  peel  off  the 
circle  coming  alongside. 

The  leathernecks  carry  their  full  field 
equipment  down  the  Jacob's  ladder,  three 
abreast,  until  the  boat  is  loaded  and  pulls 
away  to  be  replaced  by  others  from  the 
circle. 

Each  wave  of  marines  moves  inland 
and  disappears.  The  heavier  equipment, 
vehicles  and  supplies  are  brought  up  from 
the  big  cargo  ships  Marquette  (AKA  95), 
and  the  Whitley  (AKA  91).  In  turn  this 
heavy  gear  is  put  ashore,  via  boats  over 
the  beaches,  in  quantities  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  troops  should  they  be  put  off  for 
days  from  further  support. 

The  amphibious  landing  at  Argentia 
was  made  by  1,500  leathernecks  of  the 
First  Battalion  landing  team  of  the  Eighth 
Marines  commanded  by  Colonel  R.  H. 
Ridgley,  Jr.,  usmc. 

One  large  aircraft  carrier,  Midway 
(CVB  41),  participated  in  the  Argentia 
landing,  as  well  as  two  light  cruisers,  one 


Subs  Ride  Out  Rough 
Weather  in  Exercises 

As  in  actual  war,  U.S.  submarines 
played  a vital  role  in  the  Argentia 
exercises,  firing  training  torpedoes  at 
surface  craft  to  lend  a touch  of  realism. 

Mother  Nature  joined  in  to  add  her 
realistic  touch,  blowing  up  two  sharp 
gales  which  tossed  green  water  over 
submarine  bridges  on  many  occasions. 

The  sturdy  submarines,  however,  rode 
out  the  storms  with  no  serious  casual- 
ties. The  keen  attention  to  duty  and 
high  morale  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
marine service  were  exhibited  by  all 
hands.  Missions  were  well-executed 
and  the  exercises  were  considered  an 
excellent  test  of  submarine  personnel 
and  material. 


light  cruiser  (antiaircraft),  nine  subma- 
rines, eight  minesweepers,  four  minelay- 
ers, auxiliaries,  and  amphibious  ships.  Six 
patrol  squadrons  operating  from  the 
United  States  and  from  advanced  bases  in 
the  western  Atlantic  practiced  air  attacks 
on  the  ships. 

Other  major  ships  in  the  exercises,  be- 
sides Midway  and  Fargo  (CL  106),  were 
the  light  cruisers  uss  Huntington  (CL 
107)  and  uss  Spokane  (CL  120),  and  the 
hospital  ship  Consoliation  (AH  15). 

Typical  of  the  aviation  mechanics 
aboard  the  Midway  was  V.  C.  Patrick, 
AMMl,  who  worked  long  irregular  hours 
on  plane  engines  with  results  that  speak 
for  themselves — 200  air  launches,  and  noc 
a single  sea  landing  or  reports  of  engine 
failure. 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  usn, 
Commander,  Second  Task  Fleet  had  been 
directed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy, 
USN,  CincLantFlt,  to  hold  the  inter-type 
exercises.  These  tactical  maneuvers  were 
designed  to  keep  our  Navy  ready  "for 
come  what  may.” 

Surface,  air-surface,  and  submarine- 
surface  units  participated  as  a team.  Exer- 
cises and  training  in  the  supply  of  fleet 
units  on  extended  missions  also  were 
conducted. 

Seamanship  of  the  type  that  won  Pacific 
battles  was  a big  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Proof  of  the  ability  of  the 
American  seaman  again  was  demonstrated 
under  "fire”  of  North  Atlantic  weather. 

Inter-type  exercises  of  the  type  held  at 
Argentia  are  highly  worthwhile  in  help- 
ing officers  and  men  taking  part  to  main- 
tain the  basic  know-how  of  inter-type 
operations. 


BREECHES  BUOY  (left)  is  used  to  transfer  officer  between  ships  while  underway. 
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OVERSEAS  REUNION 


WELCOMING  crowd  of  husbands,  friends  stand  by  on  Yokosuka  dock  as 
group  of  Navy  families  arrives  at  "home  away  from  home"  on  board  transport. 


^PHE  Chief  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate  on 
* emergency  leave  in  New  York  wrote 
his  Commanding  Officer  at  NOB,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  saying: 

. . My  wife  and  child  are  ill . . . 
doctor’s  certificate  attached  . . . inade- 
quate housing  available  here  . . . fear 
serious  consequences  to  health  of  fam- 
ily unless  they  can  return  with  me  . . . 
request  housing  be  assigned  my  family 
in  Guantanamo.  . . 

Housing  units  completed  on  Victory 
Hill  made  the  chief  eligible  for  quarters. 
The  housing  officer  at  NOB  dispatched 
BuPers,  requesting  transportation  via 
NATS  for  the  family  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

The  result:  five  days  after  the  chief’s 
request  was  received  at  NOB,  his  family 
arrived  in  Guantanamo  and  moved  into 
their  new  quarters. 

This  case — while  being  unusual  insofar 
as  it  was  handled  strictly  on  an  emergency 
basis — is  an  example  of  the  action  now 
being  taken  by  the  Navy  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  dependents  to  overseas 
bases. 

When  a married  man  receives  orders 
to  an  overseas  station,  two  questions  im- 
mediately flash  through  his  mind: 

• What  am  I going  to  do  with  my 
family? 

• How  can  I get  them  to  my  new 
station? 


The  Naval  Transportation  Service  has 
the  answers  for  him. 

After  arriving  at  his  new  station  and 
arranging  for  quarters,  the  married  serv- 
iceman does  two  things: 

• Obtains  permission  to  bring  his  fam- 
ily to  his  duty  station. 

• Requests  transportation  for  his  family. 

When  his  request  is  approved,  a pamph- 
let published  by  the  Chief,  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service,  entitled  Overseas  Trans- 


portation Information  for  Naval  Depend- 
ents is  sent  to  his  dependents.  All  perti- 
nent information  concerning  the  trip  from 
home  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  with 
facts  regarding  conditions  aboard  ship,  is 
contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

Specific  instructions  relative  to  date  of 
sailing,  embarkation  and  other  related 
matters,  are  furnished  the  dependents  by 
the  Commandant,  Twelfth  Naval  District, 
for  Pacific  passengers  and  by  BuPers  for 
Atlantic  passengers. 

The  Naval  Transportation  Service,  un- 
der the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Transportation),  Rear  Admiral  W. 
M.  Callaghan,  usn,  allocates  space  to 
various  commands,  such  as  ComMarianas, 
ComNavBase  Yokosuka,  Port  Directors, 
BuPers  and  San  Juan. 

Individual  bookings  and  loadings  are 
handled  by  Port  Directors  in  their  respec- 
tive ports. 

The  NTS  operates  six  transports  of  the 
General  class  and  five  of  the  President 
class  to  provide  transportation  for  de- 
pendents. Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
President  class  transports  have  private 
baths  in  all  staterooms  while  the  General 
class  ships  have  large  baths  serving  sev- 
eral rooms  each,  the  facilities  offered  are 
practically  the  same. 

Assignment  of  rooms  generally  is  on 
the  basis  of  family  size  and  convenience 
to  the  mother,  irrespective  of  the  rank  of 
the  family  head.  Regardless  of  the  service- 


INTERIOR  view  of  typical  stateroom  on  board  transport  which  carries  families 
overseas  shows  arrangement  of  double  bunk.  Note  safety  rails,  reading  lamps. 
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man’s  rank  or  rating,  his  dependents  have 
equally  large  and  identically  furnished 
staterooms. 

All  of  the  ships  were  recently  converted 
from  troop  class  to  vessels  suitable  for 
carrying  women  and  children.  Rooms  are 
furnished  with  metal  bunks  and  furniture, 
inner  spring  mattresses,  rugs  and  ade- 
quate closet  and  drawer  space.  Staterooms 
of  two,  three  and  four  bunks  each  (the 
majority  are  equipped  with  three  bunks) 
are  provided. 

Special  equipment  is  available  for  chil- 
dren, including  high  chairs,  bassinetts, 
cribs  and  bathinetts.  Hand  laundries 
equipped  with  electric  washers,  dryers, 
irons  and  ironing  boards  are  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers. 

An  Infants’  Diet  Kitchen  with  a re- 
frigerator, sterilizers,  bottle  warmers 
and  all  ingredients  for  mixing  formu- 
las is  conveniently  located  in  the  state- 
room area.  Ship’s  compartments  have 
been  transformed  into  nurseries  with 
painted  comic-strip  characters  and  ani- 
mals on  the  bulkheads;  toys,  slides, 
rockers  and  blackboards  are  available 
for  the  youngsters. 

Two  nurses  are  assigned  each  transport 
to  give  mothers  professional  service  and 
advice.  A large,  fully-equipped  hospital  is 
available  to  all  passengers. 

Meals  served  adults  on  NTS  transports 
are,  of  necessity,  from  a fixed  menu. 
When  a large  number  of  passengers  is 
embarked,  meals  with  the  exception  of 
breakfast  are  served  in  two  sittings.  The 
first  sitting  normally  is  reserved  for  fami- 
lies with  small  children. 

Charges  for  meals  are  collected  at  the 
beginning  of  each  trip;  the  cost  of  rations 
is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  food  and 
will  not  exceed  $1.75  a day  for  adults  and 
87  cents  a day  for  children  under  six  years 
of  age. 

In  addition  to  a soda  fountain,  a ship’s 
store  carries  many  items  in  stock,  particu- 
larly baby  supplies.  Since  the  stock  is 
limited,  passengers  are  urged  to  bring 
essential  supplies. 

Movies  are  held  each  night,  with  fre- 
quent afternoon  showings  of  comedies  or 
cartoons  for  children.  Designated  decks 
are  reserved  for  sun  bathing,  and  deck 
r-  chairs  and  blankets  are  provided. 

‘ Card  tables,  pianos,  writing  tables  and 
w libraries  are  available  to  passengers. 

The  NTS  service  today  is  far  superior 
o«  to  the  pre-war  service  offered  families  of 
Si  Navy  men.  The  result  is  beneficial  to 
both  the  Navy  and  the  families — better 
itf  morale  for  all  hands. 


NURSERY  for  children  of  pre-school  age  (above)  has  bulkheads  decorated  with 
comic-strip  characters  and  animals  and  is  outfitted  with  great  variety  of  toys 
and  games.  Dining  room  (below)  can  accommodate  200  persons  at  one  sitting. 
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ACTION  like  this,  in  which  escort  sank  U-boat,  was  responsible  for  removal  of  submarine  menace  in  the  Caribbean. 

PIPELINE  FROM  ARUBA 


CVERY  week-day  in  the  year,  a fleet  of 
specially  built,  shallow-draft,  slow, 
tub-like  tankers  leaves  the  world’s  largest 
oil  refinery  in  Aruba,  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  bound  for  Maracaibo,  Venezuela, 
163  miles  disant. 

Crossing  the  sand  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  the  lake  tankers  load  Venezu- 
elan crude  oil,  wait  for  the  tide  and  start 
the  return  journey  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  refinery  at  San  Nicholas, 
Aruba.  The  round  trip  takes  two  and  one- 
half  days. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  1 Sept 
1939,  caused  not  a ripple  in  the  steady 
flow  of  oil  from  the  wells  of  Venezuela 
to  the  refineries  of  Aruba  and  Curacao, 
where  Dutch  Shell  has  the  world’s  third 
largest  refinery.  However,  when  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  the  Lowlands  began  on 
10  May  1940,  the  British,  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  refineries,  acted 
with  lightning  speed.  The  very  next  day 
— 11  May- — hastily  organized  British 
troops  made  a peaceful  invasion  of  Aruba 
and  Curacao — anticipating  the  forced  sur- 


render of  the  Netherlands  homeland  by 
three  days. 

Civil  administration  of  the  islands  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  British 
were  interested  only  in  protecting  their 
oil  pipeline  to  Europe.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  sorrowed  for 
their  families  caught  in  the  nazi  vise  in 
Holland,  worked  as  they  had  never 
worked  before,  and  wondered  when  their 
own  peaceful  existence  would  be  ended. 

When  Germany’s  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States  resulted  in  no 
attack  on  the  highly  vulnerable  refineries, 
tongues  began  to  wag.  Skeptics  said  the 
"fix”  was  in — that  some  kind  of  high- 
powered  deal  had  been  made. 

In  January  1942,  the  Lago  Refinery  in 
Aruba  produced  and  shipped  over 
7,100,000  barrels  of  aviation  gas,  motor 
gas,  Diesel  oil,  lubricants,  fuel  oil  and 
kerosene.  Almost  every  gallon  of  this 
went  for  military  use.  It  was  oil  from 
Aruba  that  kept  the  British  navy  at  sea,  it 
was  oil  from  Aruba  that  kept  Mont- 
gomery’s "desert  rats”  from  backing  into 


the  lobby  of  Shepheard’s  Hotel  in  Cairo, 
and  it  was  oil  from  Aruba  that  kept  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  the  air  until  American 
aid  could  make  itself  felt. 

The  so-called  "wise  boys”  got  their  an- 
swer early  on  the  morning  of  16  Feb  1942. 
At  0130  German  submarines  appeared  off 
Curacao,  Aruba,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Maracaibo.  Before  the  sun  rose, 
seven  tankers  had  been  torpedoed,  56  men 
had  died  a flaming  death,  the  refinery  at 
Aruba  had  been  shelled — miraculously  es- 
caping any  damaging  hits — 10  per  cent  of 
Aruba’s  lake  tanker  fleet  had  been  lost, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Caribbean  had 
begun. 

The  effects  of  this  one-night  stand 
against  the  oil  ports  were  tremendous — 
infinitely  greater  than  the  Germans  ever 
realized.  In  fact,  to  this  day  naval  author- 
ities are  wondering  why  the  attack  was 
not  repeated  often  and  in  force. 

One  of  the  first  results  was  mutiny  of 
the  Chinese  crews  of  the  lake  tankers. 
They  refused  to  put  to  sea  without  the 
protection  of  almost  non-existent  escort 
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vessels.  For  seven  days  not  a ship  entered 
or  left  Aruba  or  Curacao.  Production 
quickly  stopped  in  Venezuela  because  of 
the  lack  of  storage  capacity  at  Lake  Mara- 
caibo. The  refineries  shut  down.  They  had 
no  crude  oil  to  refine.  Every  day’s  shut 
down  meant  a loss  of  thousands  of  barrels 
of  oil  products  vitally  needed  in  North 
Africa  to  help  General  Montgomery 
mount  an  offensive. 

Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Hoover  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn,  was  in  command  of 
the  10th  Naval  District  at  San  Juan  and 
the  newly  established  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier.  The  forces  at  his  command  to 
protect  the  oil  refineries  and  the  largest 
of  all  sea  frontiers  were  woefully  small 
and  spread  pitifully  thin. 

The  four-stacker  destroyers  uss  Blakely 
and  uss  Barney,  two  World  War  I Eagle 
boats,  12  trouble-ridden  PBY’s  of  Patrol 
Squadron  12,  and  their  tender  uss  Lap- 
wing, constituted  the  U.S.  naval  forces 
based  at  San  Juan.  The  U.S.  Army  had  a 
few  B-18’s. 

In  addition,  ComCarib  was  responsible 
for  the  patrol  off  Martinique  where  the 
sleek,  fast  French  cruiser  Emile  Berlin, 
the  slow,  fat  aircraft  carrier  Bearn,  eight 
other  French  warships  and  15  merchant 
ships  lay  at  anchor.  Also  in  Fort  de 
France  was  90  million  dollars  in  gold 
bullion  and  106  U.S. -built  war  planes. 


U-boat  Threat  to  Vital 
Oil  Pipeline  Removed 
In  Battle  of  Caribbean 


The  United  States  was  determined  that 
Vichy  France  should  not  get  the  ships, 
the  planes  or  the  gold. 

Admiral  Hoover  acted  quickly.  The  de- 
stroyers Blakely  and  Barney  were  de- 
tached from  the  Martinique  patrol  and 
ordered  to  Curacao-Aruba  to  serve  as  es- 
corts. The  Dutch  cruiser  hms  Van  Kings- 
bergen  was  likewise  ordered  to  convoy 
duty.  The  PBY’s,  based  at  our  lend-lease 
base  in  next-door  St.  Lucia,  took  over  the 
Martinique  patrol  until  reinforcements 
could  be  brought  in;  and  the  Caribbean 
was  divided  into  three  sectors — at  Guan- 
tanamo, at  Curacao  and  Trinidad — with 
a high  degree  of  individual  responsibility 
assigned  each. 

Trinidad  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  centers  of  sea 
traffic  and  a Caribbean  Pearl  Harbor  was 
built  here  in  less  than  two  years.  But  in 
early  1942  the  naval  forces  consisted  of 
two  500-ton  converted  yachts,  the  Opal 
and  Turquoise,  two  yard  patrol  craft 
(YP-63  and  -64),  and  four  Catalinas. 


Itself  the  center  of  an  oil  industry, 
Trinidad  was  also  the  clearing  house  for 
Bauxite,  brought  in  shallow  draft  vessels 
from  rivers  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana. 
Bauxite  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  and  hence  a 
vital  necessity  for  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  Germans  knew  all  this  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Caribbean  spread  like  wild- 
fire. In  February  and  March  alone,  23 
critically  needed  tankers  were  torpedoed 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Two  nights  after  the  attack  on  Aruba, 
a U-boat  slipped  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
entrance  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and 
torpedoed  two  merchant  ships,  both  of 
which  were  salvaged.  The  submarine 
added  impudence  to  audacity  by  steaming 
out  on  the  surface  showing  running  lights. 

Three  weeks  later — on  9 March — a 
submarine  nosed  into  the  little  port  of 
Castries,  St.  Lucia,  and  expertly  tor- 
pedoed two  fine  merchant  ships  being 
unloaded  alongside  the  dock. 

Now  the  battle  mounted  in  intensity. 
In  May  1942,  38  ships  and  tankers  were 
sunk  in  the  Caribbean;  and  the  destroyer 
Blakely  had  her  bow  blown  off  while 
patrolling  off  Martinique.  In  June,  it  was 
35  ships  sunk. 

In  July  the  convoy  system  was  started 
between  Key  West  and  Trinidad,  and  the 
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TENSE  scene  shows  depth  charge  (upper  right)  being  fired  in  battle  against 
prowling  U-boats.  Effective  U.S.  anti-sub  measures  won  Battle  of  Caribbean. 


Panama  Canal  and  Guantanamo.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  sinkings  in  the 
ocean  approaches  to  Trinidad,  the  Navy 
began  to  escort  ships  200  miles  to  sea. 
Losses  dropped  to  17  ships  in  July  as  a 
result  of  the  convoy  system. 

Admiral  Hoover,  fighting  desperately 
to  stem  the  tide,  began  to  get  a few  110- 
foot  SC’s,  more  airplanes,  and  some  new 
antisubmarine  devices — sonar,  radar.  But 
there  were  also  many  more  submarines 
operating  within  his  frontier,  and  his 
SC’s  were  kept  busy  picking  up  survivors. 
The  SC’s  couldn’t  mount  the  new  "hedge- 
hog” antisub  device  because  of  the  severe 
recoil  when  it  threw  its  pattern  of  24 
projectiles. 

The  SC’s  were  a severe  trial  to  young 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  now  coming 
into  the  Navy  by  the  thousands.  They 
bounced  about  so  much  that  no  cooking 
could  be  done  for  as  many  as  five  days 
running  and  the  fresh  water  supply 
allowed  each  man  less  than  a quart  a day 
for  all  purposes. 

German  submarines  were  so  thick  in 
the  Caribbean  and  so  indifferent  to  our 
defenses  that  the  day  seldom  passed  that 
a PBY  did  not  make  an  attack  on  a sub; 
but  there  were  no  sinkings,  with  surviv- 
ors as  proof.  Pilots  reported  that  their 
World  War  I type  "ash  cans”  frequently 
skipped  as  much  as  200  feet  in  the  water 
when  dropped  from  a speeding  plane.  As 
a result  of  tests  made  in  the  10th  Naval 
District,  the  depth  charges  for  airplanes 
were  equipped  with  tail  fins  to  make 
them  fly  true  and  nose  rings  to  force  them 


to  "bite”  into  the  water  when  they  hit. 

August  1942  was  disastrous.  A total  of 
46  ships  were  sunk  in  the  Caribbean — 
the  largest  number  sunk  in  one  month  in 
any  theater  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
The  500-ton  U-boats  were  now  joined  by 
a bigger  sister — the  700-tonner,  which 
carried  more  torpedoes,  had  a much 
larger  cruising  range  and  consequently 
could  stay  out  much  longer.  The  500-ton 
boats  began  to  hang  around  the  ocean 
approaches  to  Trinidad  and  the  dispersal 
point  200  miles  away  while  the  bigger 
boats  roamed  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


Although  August  1942  was  the  "black- 


SYMBOL  of  victory  over  a German 
undersea  raider  is  painted  on  stack  of 
a DE  by  happy  members  of  the  crew. 


est”  month  in  the  Battle  of  the  Caribbean, 
it  also  marked  the  turning  point.  It  is 
even  possible  to  put  a finger  on  a date — 
27  August — and  say,  "the  tide  turned 
here.”  For  on  that  date,  a PBY  and  a 
Canadian  corvette,  working  in  closest  co- 
operation, made  the  first  definite  kill  of  a 
U-boat, — the  U-94  commanded  by  one  of 
Admiral  Doenitz’  most  brilliant  sub- 
skippers. 

The  death  of  that  submarine  and  the 
capture  of  26  survivors  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  Caribbean  paradise 
for  U-boats.  For  that  reason,  the  history 
of  the  U-94’s  last  cruise  and  her  24-year- 
old  captain  is  an  interesting  one. 

Captain  Ites,  of  the  U-94,  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  submarine  commanders 
of  1942.  After  his  third  war  cruise,  in 
April  1942,  he  was  awarded  the  Knight’s 
Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross.  The  citation  gave 
him  credit  for  11  merchant  ship  sinkings, 
totaling  100,000  tons  on  this  cruise.  At 
24,  he  was  the  youngest  of  Doenitz’  bril- 
liant U-boat  commanders. 

Ites  was  made  skipper  of  the  U-94,  a 
500-ton  boat,  on  18  Aug  1941  when  the 
nerves  of  the  previous  captain  gave  way 
and  he  had  to  be  given  a shore  job.  Ites 
made  3 war  cruises  on  the  U-94,  with  in- 
different success,  before  starting  out  on 
his  final  journey. 

The  U-94  was  rewarded  with  a cruise 
to  the  submarine’s  paradise  in  the  Carib- 
bean because  on  her  previous  cruise  she 
had  operated  in  the  cold  waters  off  Ice- 
land. The  U-94  departed  from  St.  Nazaire 
on  2 Aug  1942,  after  most  of  the  crew 
had  been  granted  two  weeks  leave.  The 
U-94  cruised  at  slow  speed  during  her 
crossing  via  the  Azores.  The  crew  took 
sun  baths  and  even  the  technical  men — 
who  usually  were  not  allowed  beyond  the 
conning  tower  when  there  was  danger  of 
air  attack — were  permitted  to  relax  on 
deck.  The  U-94  made  the  trip  without  in- 
cident, sighting  nothing  and  sinking 
nothing.  Landfall  in  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage was  made  on  20  August. 

One  week  later — on  the  last  day  of  the 
U-94’s  life — Captain  Ites  suspected  that 
he  was  in  the  path  of  a convoy  when  he 
sighted  several  PBY’s  which  he  guessed 
were  supplying  advance  air  cover.  Ites 
spent  the  day  dodging  the  PBY’s.  Evi- 
dently his  success  made  him  careless. 

At  night  fall,  Ites  made  contact  with 
the  convoy  which  consisted  of  21  ships 
in  seven  columns  (TAW-15).  The  con- 
voy was  escorted  by  the  uss  Lea,  three 
Canadian  corvettes,  a Dutch  minelayer, 
one  PC  and  three  SC’s. 
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Ites  maneuvered  into  position  within 
the  convoy  screen,  after  trailing  the  con- 
voy for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  surface 
under  a full  moon.  As  he  prepared  to  fire 
a torpedo  at  one  of  the  escorts,  one  of 
his  lookouts  reported  sighting  a plane. 
The  executive  officer  who  was  watching 
another  sector  replied,  "You’re  seeing  a 
ghost.” 

The  ghost  was  a PBY  which  dropped 
four  650  lb.  depth  charges  from  50  feet 
and  tossed  out  a flare.  The  U-94  was  be- 
tween 30  and  60  feet  below  the  surface 
when  the  bombs  exploded.  Despite  the 
frantic  efforts  of  the  crew  to  submerge, 
the  U-boat  nosed  upward  and  surfaced. 
The  Canadian  corvette,  hmcs  Oakville 
closed  toward  the  flare  and  dropped  five 
depth  charges.  The  Oakville  made  a quick 
turn  and  dropped  more  depth  charges, 
one  of  which  appeared  to  explode  directly 
under  the  U-boat.  The  Oakville  maneu- 
vered skillfully  and  proceeded  to  ram 
the  sub,  passing  squarely  abaft  the  con- 
ning tower.  Ites  decided  to  abandon  ship. 
As  men  poured  out  of  the  conning  tower, 
the  Oakville  opened  up  with  machine 
guns  to  keep  the  Germans  away  from  the 
sub’s  deck  guns.  The  Oakville  circled  the 
stricken  sub  and  with  the  uss  Lea  picked 
up  26  survivors,  including  the  wounded 
Ites  who  also  suffered  a broken  leg. 

In  September,  most  of  the  110-foot 
SC’s  were  replaced  by  173-foot  PC’s,  the 
latter  proving  a far  more  efficient  escort 
vessel  and  sub  fighter.  Two  new,  impor- 
tant convoys  were  established  this  month 
and  the  back  of  the  submarine  campaign 
was  broken. 

By  December  1942,  the  battle  was  won. 
Not  a single  ship  was  lost  during  this 
month. 

Ships  were  sunk  in  the  Caribbean  in 
1943  but  the  number  in  any  month  was 
always  small, — the  total  for  the  year  was 
only  110,000  tons.  Early  in  1943,  a new 
convoy  of  big,  fast  tankers  was  inaugu- 
rated. These  convoys  went  direct  from 
Aruba-Curacao  to  Swansea,  Wales,  and 
on  each  trip  they  carried  enough  oil  to 
send  1,000  bombers  over  Germany  every 
night  for  six  months. 

The  Germans  tried  desperately,  without 
success,  to  smash  this  longest  of  all  pipe- 
lines. When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
from  1 Sept  1942  to  31  Aug  1943  a total 
of  15,049  vessels  arrived  and  departed 
from  the  two  oil  ports  of  Aruba  and 
Curacao,  it  is  evident  that  the  Battle  of 
the  Caribbean  was  one  which  the  Allies 
could  not  afford  to  lose. 


LATEST  addition  to  Navy's  jet  fighter  line,  the  Panther  takes  to  the  air. 

PANTHER  IS  NEWEST  JET  FIGHTER 


CIX  HUNDRED  MILES  and  more  an 
hour  is  the  speed  of  the  Navy’s  new- 
est carrier-based  jet  fighter,  the  Grum- 
man XF9F-2  Panther.  Powered  by  the 
most  powerful  jet  engine  in  the  world, 
the  Panther  has  outclassed  the  Navy’s 
wartime  fighters  in  many  respects. 

Among  features  of  the  new  plane  will 
be  its  short  takeoff  run,  which  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  operated  fully  loaded  off  an 
aircraft  carrier  without  being  catapulted. 

Adaptability  of  the  Panther  to  meet 
Navy  demands  for  low  cost  at  highly 
accelerated  production  in  the  event  of 
emergency  was  a requirement  in  design 
of  the  new  plane. 

In  commenting  on  the  XF9F-2,  Ast- 

SecNav  for  Air  ]ohn  Nicholas  Brown 

stated: 

"The  Panther  is  one  of  a series  of 
Navy  developments  which  will  enable 
naval  air  power  to  take  control  of  the 
air  when  and  where  needed.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Navy  to  control  the  air 
over  the  seas  of  the  world  and  the  ad- 
jacent land  areas.” 

The  first  experimental  model  of  the 
XF9F-2  is  powered  by  a Rolls  Royce 
Nene  turbo-jet,  developed  by  the  British 
and  to  be  produced  in  this  country  by 
Pratt  and  Whitney.  The  second  experi- 
mental plane  will  be  similarly  equipped. 
The  third  will  have  an  Allison  Model 
400  (J-33)  turbo-jet  installed. 

Future  production  models  will  be  di- 
vided about  evenly  between  the  Allison 
engines  and  the  American  made  version 
of  the  Nene.  Although  not  identical,  the 
Nene  and  the  J-33  will  be  interchange- 
able in  the  new  fighter,  which  has  spe- 
cial installation  facilities  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Panther  therefore,  will  be  the 
first  jet  fighter  with  a dual  source  of 


engines.  This  will  assure  an  uninter- 
rupted engine  supply  and  will  tend  to 
lower  production  costs.  The  interchange 
of  engines  from  one  type  to  another  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  field  or  oper- 
ational units  in  a routine  manner. 

Designed  with  a streamlined  fuselage, 
the  Panther  has  the  traditional  Grum- 
man square-tipped  wings  which  fold  for 
shipboard  accommodation. 

Novel  construction  features  are  a 
highly  functionalized  cockpit  and  the 
movable  loading  edge  of  the  wing, 
known  as  the  "droop  snoot,”  ithich 
moves  in  conjunction  with  the  wing 
flaps  in  landing  and  takeoff,  providing 
improved  stalling  characteristics  and 
added  lift. 

The  new  cockpit  is  considered  closest 
approach  by  any  Navy  fighter  to  what 
Navy  medical  studies  have  set  as  ideal 
from  standpoint  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical requirements  of  the  pilot. 

For  overhaul  and  inspection,  one  flip 
of  a lever  allows  the  whole  nose  section 
to  be  removed.  The  tail  section  can  be 
detached  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

The  Nene  engine  of  the  XF9F-2  is 
one  of  the  Rolls  Royce  "river  class” 
series,  named  after  English  rivers  to 
express  the  idea  of  flow  associated  with 
jet  propulsion.  It  is  the  first  centrifugal 
type  of  engine  to  be  used  by  the  Navy 
in  a jet-propelled  airplane.  Previous 
types  have  been  of  axial  flow  design. 

The  Nene  is  a pure  jet  propulsion  en- 
gine with  a single  stage  double  entry 
compressor  delivering  air  under  pressure 
in  the  nine  straight  flow  combustion 
chambers  and  then  to  a single  stage 
turbine  from  which  sufficient  power  is 
taken  to  drive  the  compressor.  The  re- 
maining energy  in  the  gases  is  then  used 
for  jet  propulsion  purposes. 
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THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy' — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• EXAMINATIONS  to  select  candi- 
dates for  fire  control  technician  training 
will  be  given  14  February,  according  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  230-47  (NDB,  30  No- 
vember). 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  exami- 
nations should  be  sent  by  commanding 
officers  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  4 21),  not 
later  than  20  January. 

• TRANSPORTATION  for  depend 

ents  of  regular  Navy  personnel  is  not 
authorized  upon  separation  from  the 
Navy,  except  when  such  separation  fol- 
lows retirement  and  release  from  active 
duty,  or  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve  and  re- 
lease from  active  duty. 

Men  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  pay  grade 
3 and  above,  who  have  been  ordered  to 
separation  centers  for  release  from  active 
duty  or  for  discharge,  are  entitled  to 
transportation  for  their  dependents  from 
their  last  permanent  duty  station  to  the 
home  from  which  they  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  via  a direct  route.  This  route  is 
not  via  the  separation  center,  as  the  center 
is  considered  a temporary  duty  station. 

Prior  to  separation  or  expiration  of 
terminal  leave — if  modifying  orders  are 
issued — dependents  of  the  individual  can 
get  transportation  from  the  last  perma- 
nent duty  station  to  the  new  permanent 
duty  station  assigned  in  the  modifying 
orders,  but  not  via  the  official  residence 
of  record  from  which  called  to  active  duty. 

A lawful  wife  and  legitimate  unmar- 
ried children  under  21  years  of  age  are 
classed  as  dependents,  including  unmar- 
ried adopted  children  and  stepchildren 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  mother  and 
father  of  the  person  concerned  are  con- 
sidered dependents  if  they  reside  with  the 
individual  and  are  dependent  upon  him. 

• ARMY,  NAVY  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel will  compete  in  inter-service  sports 
in  the  future. 

The  new  inter-service  sports  program 
will  cover  two  major  sports — golf  and 
tennis.  In  July,  All-Navy  net  titlists  will 
meet  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  in  the  Leech  Cup  Trophy  matches, 
formerly  restricted  to  Army  and  Navy 
personnel.  In  September,  golfdom’s  finest 
service  players  meet. 


Although  only  two  types  of  competition 
have  been  slated  for  1948,  tentative  plans 
feature  rivalry  in  all  teams  sports  for  the 
future. 

First  step  in  the  program  was  establish- 
ment of  a six-man  board  of  representa- 
tives of  the  three  services,  who  formulate 
the  governing  regulations  and  times  and 
dates  of  competition. 

Members  of  the  board  are:  Commander 
Slade  D.  Cutter,  usn;  Major  Paul  Bratten, 
usmc;  Brigadier  General  Edwin  B.  Lyon, 
usaf;  Colonel  Robert  M.  Caldwell,  usaf; 
Brigadier  General  Russell  B.  Reynolds, 
USA;  and  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Harriman, 
USA. 

• PREVIOUS  experience  of  at  least 
one  year’s  sea  duty  no  longer  is  required 
for  regular  Navy  line  officers  of  ensign 
and  above  to  apply  for  heavier-than-air 

Navy  Legislation 

The  following  bills  of  interest  to  naval 
personnel  were  introduced  during  the 
special  session  of  the  80th  Congress. 
(Bills  which  were  introduced  earlier  in 
the  first  session  were  listed  in  All 
Hands,  September  1947,  p.  19,  together 
with  their  status  at  the  time  of  Congress’ 
adjournment.  They  will  be  reported  again 
as  further  action  is  taken.) 

Service  Credit — S.  1790,  H.R.  4498: 

Introduced;  to  credit  certain  service  by 
members  of  the  Navy,  Army,  MarCorps, 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  Public  Health  Service  prior  to  reach- 
ing' 18  years  of  age. 

Pay  Adjustment— S.  1792,  H.R. 
4500:  Introduced;  to  provide  equitable 
adjustment  of  retired  pay  of  certain  naval 
officers  to  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
served  during  World  War  II. 

Reserve  Facilities— S.  1793,  H.R. 

4501:  Introduced;  to  permit  acceptance 
of  donations  of  lands  and  improvements 
for  Naval  Reserve  training  purposes  and 
purchase  of  such. 

Ship  Preservation— S.  1796,  H.R. 
4505:  Introduced;  to  provide  for  preser- 
vation of  the  frigate  Constellation. 

Retired  Advancement— S.  1797, 

H.R.  4492 : Introduced;  to  advance  to 
lieutenant  commander  on  the  retired  list 


flight  training  leading  to  designation  as 
naval  aviator. 

The  requirement  was  omitted  to  enable 
BuPers  to  assign  newly  commissioned  offi- 
cers directly  to  flight  training. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  87-46  (NDB,  30 
April)  was  cancelled  by  the  new  direc- 
tive, BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  209-47  (NDB,  15 
November),  which  enclosed  a sample 
form  of  application. 

Other  previous  requirements  pertaining 
to  aptitude,  education,  age  and  other 
qualifications  remain  unchanged. 

• NAVAL  personnel  on  active  duty, 
including  regular,  retired  and  Reserve 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  have  been  for- 
bidden by  General  Order  25  to  use  their 
naval  ranks  or  ratings  in  connection  with 
commercial  enterprises.  Exempted  from 
the  order  is  material  submitted  for  pub- 
lication in  accordance  with  existing 
regulations. 

This  includes  all  personnel,  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men — on  active  duty 
only. 

Personnel  on  inactive  duty  are  permit- 
ted to  use  their  naval  ranks  or  ratings  in 
connection  with  commercial  dealings. 


Awaiting  Action 

certain  lieutenants  who  were  midshipmen 
prior  to  12  Nov  1918. 

Unclaimed  Effects— S.  1798,  H.R. 
4493:  Introduced;  to  provide  for  disposi- 
tion of  unclaimed  personal  effects  of 
naval  personnel. 

Increased  Pension— H.R.  4554:  In- 
troduced; to  increase  the  pension  payable 
to  war  veterans  suffering  from  permanent 
total  non  - service  - connected  disabilities 
from  $60  to  $75  a month. 

Life  Insurance— H.R.  4561:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  for  limiting  participa- 
tion as  beneficiary  under  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended. 

Veterans  Homes — S.  1759-.  intro- 
duced; to  amend  the  Servicemen’s  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to 
provide  homes  for  veterans  through  ve- 
terans’ homestead  associations,  and  to 
provide  the  public  facilities  essential 
therefor. 

Leave  Payments— H.R.  4535:  In- 
troduced; to  amend  the  Armed  Forces 
Leave  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  permit  certain 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  estates  of 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Salvage  Facilities — H.R.  4490:  In- 
troduced; to  authorize  SecNav  to  provide 
salvage  facilities. 
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Separatees  Have  Last 
Chance  for  Insurance 

Separatees  now  at  separation  centers, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  after  2 Sept 
1945 — now  hear  this.  Here’s  your  last 
opportunity  to  apply  for  up  to  the 
maximum  $10,000  National  Service 
Life  Insurance. 

You  must  apply  before  leaving  the 
service.  The  same  physical  examination 
taken  at  separation  center  can  be  used 
for  insurance  purposes. 

All  naval  veterans  who  have  had 
active  service  between  8 Oct  1940  and 
2 Sept  1945,  both  dates  inclusive,  are 
eligible  for  NSLI  at  any  time,  upon 
application,  payment  of  premiums  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health. 


• COMPENSATION  and  pension 
for  disability  or  death  in  World  War  II 
may  not  be  collected  at  wartime  rates  if 
the  disability  or  death  occurred  after  25 
July  1947. 

Wartime  rates  of  compensation  are 
higher  than  peacetime  rates  for  compar- 
able disabilities  and  limitations  defining 
service  during  the  war  for  compensation 
and  pension  purposes  have  been  estab- 
lished. Award  of  the  benefits  is  governed 
by  the  declaration  ending  hostilities  on 
31  Dec  1946  and  Public  Law  239,  80th 
Congress,  which  officially  ended  the  war 
on  25  July  1947  for  certain  purposes. 

Veterans  Regulation  1 (a),  as  amended, 
is  the  basic  law.  Part  I establishes  stand- 
ards for  the  award  of  benefits  based  on 
wartime  service.  Generally,  to  be  com- 
pensable at  the  higher  wartime  rates,  the 
death,  disability,  or  aggravation  of  injury 
must  have  occurred  in  service  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  25  July  1947,  inclusive. 

Part  II  of  the  regulation  provides  bene- 
fits for  disability  or  death  incurred  in 
peacetime  service.  Those  men  who  have 
entered  the  armed  forces  after  31  Dec 
1946  are  considered  veterans  of  peacetime 
service  for  compensation  and  pension  pur- 
poses, and  will  collect  lower  disability 
rates  unless  the  cause  of  injury  or  death 
occurred  before  25  July  1947.  Any  injuries 
or  death  which  happen  after  25  July  1947 
are  claimable  at  peacetime  rates  only. 

An  amendment  to  the  Regulation  on  19 
Dec  1941  makes  higher  rates  applicable  to 
strictly  peacetime  service  if  the  claim  is 
based  on  extra-hazardous  service,  includ- 
ing mock  warfare. 

Pensions  for  veterans  or  their  depend- 
| ents  on  disabilities  or  deaths  that  are  not 
related  to  active  service  may  be  collected 


under  Part  III  of  Veterans  Regulations 
and  other  laws.  In  order  to  qualify,  a vet- 
eran must  have  served  at  least  90  days  on 
active  duty,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  between  7 Dec  1941  and  31  Dec 
1946,  and  the  injury  or  death  must  have 
occurred  within  three  years  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

For  full  information,  write  the  nearest 
activity  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
or  to  the  VA  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

• APPLICATIONS  are  desired  by 

BuPers  for  courses  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege commencing  about  1 July  1948. 

Three  courses  are  offered  in  the  sched- 
ule: 

• Senior  course — for  commanders  with 
date  of  rank  1 Jan  1944  or  before,  and 
for  captains. 

• Junior  course — for  lieutenant  com- 
manders with  date  of  rank  17  Oct  1944 
or  before,  and  commanders  with  date  of 
rank  1 Feb  1944  or  after. 

• Logistics  course — for  captains,  com- 
manders and  lieutenant  commanders  with 
date  of  rank  17  Oct  1944  or  before. 

It  is  expected  that  150  to  175  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  and  members  of 
the  State  Department  will  attend  the 
courses. 

The  senior  and  junior  courses  introduce 
officers  to  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  naval  craft,  their  weapons  and  facili- 
ties, with  emphasis  on  atomic  energy, 
nuclear  physics  and  new  special  weapons 
and  their  application  to  development  for 
warfare.  Also  included  is  a brief  course 
in  logistics. 

The  logistics  course  will  consist  of 
studies,  lectures,  seminars  and  committee 
studies  in  logistics  in  its  broadest  phases 
and  its  application,  relation  and  influence 
on  Navy  and  joint  operations. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  211-47  (NDB,  15 
November)  said  that  applications  should 
be  submitted  via  official  channels  to  reach 
the  bureau  prior  to  1 Feb  1948.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  BuPers-  (Attn: 
Pers  422).  It  is  suggested  that  officers  de- 
siring to  attend  the  Naval  War  College 
courses  indicate  this  on  their  officers’  data 
cards  or  on  their  report  of  fitness  forms. 

Free  Mailing  Privilege 
Ends  for  Servicemen 

Free  mailing  privileges  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  ended  effective  31  Dec 
1947,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  190, 
79th  Congress.  As  of  1 Jan  1948,  all  serv- 
ice personnel  are  required  to  affix  post- 
age to  all  personal  mail. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

How  salty  are  you,  sailor?  If 
you've  been  around  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  all  six  of  these  ques- 
tions correctly.  Check  your  answers 
and  see  how  you  rate. 

6 — Super  Salt 
5 — Old  Salt 
4 — Salty 
3 — Fair 

2 — That's  dandruff 


on  your  collar. 


1.  One  of  the  Navy's  most  powerful 
fighters,  it's  a (a)  Shooting  Star 

(b)  Skyrocket  (c)  Banshee. 

2.  Designed  for  normal  carrier  opera- 
tions its  speed  is  (a)  450  (b)565 

(c)  600  miles  per  hour. 


3.  This  man  is  demonstrating  a new 
Navy  (a)  sailmaker's  kit  (b)  heaving 
line  (c)  fishing  kit. 

4.  It  can  be  found  in  (a)  gear  lockers 
(b)  life  rafts  (c)  motor  launches. 


5.  This  ship  was  recently  in  Operation 
Camid  II  and  is  an  (a)  AGC  (b)  APD 
(c)  ACG. 

6.  It  is  classified  as  a (a)  tender 
(b)  flagship  (c)  cargo  ship. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  61 
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Leave  Credit 

Sir:  In  connection  with  the  Armed 
Services  Leave  Act  of  1947,  I would  like 
to  know  if  I am  entitled  to  leave  credit 
earned  as  an  enlisted  man.  I made  warrant 
in  19 44  and  chief  warrant  in  1946.  In 
applying  for  payment  of  unused  leave  in 
accordance  with  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946,  I had  over  120  days  of  un- 
used leave  to  my  credit.  I received  pay- 
ment for  the  60  days  in  bonds,  but  then 
received  a card  from  BuPers  which  stated 
that  my  unused  leave  credit  was  27  days 
which  was  correct  for  unused  leave  since 
I made  warrant.  After  reading  the  leave 
dct  of  1947,  it  appears  to  me  that  I 
should  have  carried  over  60  days  leave 
from  my  enlisted  status.  Is  that  correct? 
— T.  E.  T.,  CHRELE,  USN. 

• Yes,  see  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  193-46 
( NDB , 31  Aug  1946).  Your  officer  leave 
is  computed  first,  establishing  your  leave 
credit  as  of  31  Aug  1946.  Your  enlisted 
leave  is  computed  next,  beginning  with 
8 Sept  1939.  This  is  added  to  your  officer 
credit,  but  the  total  number  of  days  may 
not  exceed  120  days  and  payment  may 
only  be  made  for  leave  in  excess  of  60 
days  as  an  officer.  However,  if  your  officer 
credit  was  27  days  as  of  31  Aug  1946  you 
are  entitled  settlement  for  your  enlisted 
leave  up  to  93  days,  provided  you  had 
earned  this  amount  as  an  enlisted  man. 
—Ed. 

Stribling's  5-Inch  Batteries 

Sir:  Could  you  tell  me  how  many 
5-inch  guns  uss  Stribling  (DD  867) 
carries?  Also,  where  is  she  now?  If  you’ve 
got  any  extra  space,  I sure  would  like  to 
see  a picture  of  her  in  your  swell  maga- 
zine.— L.  H.,  Si,  usn. 

• uss  Stribling  (DD  867)  carries  six 
5-inch  38 s.  At  the  present  time,  she’s  in 
the  active  fleet  at  Norfolk,  V a.  Thanks 
for  the  orchid — here’s  the  photo. — Ed. 

i. 


This  column  is  open  to  unoffical  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Aviation  Greens 

Sir:  An  officer  with  the  classification 
"D” — with  no  aviation  prefix  or  suffix — 
served  on  board  a CVE  as  fire  control 
officer.  Is  there  anything  in  regulations  to 
prevent  him  from  wearing  the  aviation 
greens? — R.  M.  D.,  CYA;  usn. 

• No.  In  accordance  with  uniform 
regulations,  naval  aviators  serving  in  a 
pilot  status  are  required  to  possess  the 
aviation  winter  working  uniform.  Other 
commissioned  officers  assigned  to  duty  in 
aviation  commands  may  wear  the  aviation 
winter  working  uniform  when  that  uni- 
form is  prescribed  as  the  uniform  of  the 
day  for  aviators  but  they  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  do  so. — Ed. 

POW  Shore  Duty  Extension 

Sir:  Are  there  any  provisions  whereby 
former  POWs  may  request  extensions  of 
shore  duty? — R.  D.  A.,  ACM,  usn. 

• Yes.  Para.  6 of  BuPers  Ltr.,  Pers- 
650A-CDC-6  of  28  Aug  19 46,  states  you 
may  request  an  extension  of  one  year. 
However,  this  request  should  be  for- 
warded in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  139-47  (NDB,  31  July).— Ed. 

Credit  Toward  Retirement 

Sir:  Does  time  served  while  a man  is 
underage  count  toward  retirement  after 
20  years? — E.  E.  G.,  SKl,  usn. 

• Yes,  all  active  federal  service  counts 
for  purposes  of  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 
and  eventual  retirement. — Ed. 


"Crow-Getting  Itch" 

Sir:  I have  had  time,  courses  and  satis- 
factory grades  completed  for  P03  for 
some  time  now.  I can’t  be  advanced  to 
third  class  on  this  ship  because  there  are 
no  openings.  I shall  be  discharged  very 
soon.  Is  there  any  chance  to  get  P03 
upon  enlisting  immediately  in  the  Naval 
Reserve?  I sure  do  have  that  "crow-get- 
ting itch.” — V.  D.  G.,  SlY,  usn. 

• No  assurance  can  be  given  that  you 
will  be  advanced  any  specific  time  after 
enlistment  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Require- 
ments vary  with  different  reserve  classes 
and,  in  general,  you  will  find  that  service 
in  pay  grade  requirements  are  somewhat 
longer  for  Reservists  than  for  regulars. 
—Ed. 

Commissioning  and  Sea  Duty 

Sir:  A man  completes  a normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  on  1 Dec  1945.  On  that  date 
he  is  transferred  to  a receiving  station  for 
further  transfer  to  a definite  ship  for 
"duty  on  board  when  commissioned.” 
This  ship  was  commissioned  on  2 Mar 
1946.  When  does  his  sea  duty  start? — 
E.  F.  B.,  CY,  usn. 

• Sea  duty,  as  far  as  rotation  is  con- 
cerned, commences  on  date  ship  is  placed 
in  commission. — Ed. 

How  Hewes  Was  Lost 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  when,  where  and 
how  uss  Joseph  Hewes  was  sunk?  Also, 
I would  like  to  know  her  number? — M.  S., 
PHMl,  usn. 

• On  11  Nov  1942,  uss  Joseph  Hewes 
(AP  50)  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine off  the  coast  of  Morrocco. — Ed. 

Shore  Duty  Request 

Sir:  I spent  42  months  in  a Japanese 
prison  camp.  Upon  my  return  to  the  U.  S., 
I was  given  shore  duty  at  a station  of  my 
choice.  After  completing  one  year  ashore, 
I was  ordered  to  sea.  Does  this  mean  that 
my  chances  of  getting  a normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  are  eliminated? — J.  K.,  CBM, 
USN. 

• Time  spent  ashore  under  the  provi- 
sions of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  (NBD, 
Cum-Ed.  Jan-June  1946)  is  disregarded  in 
determining  total  continuous  sea  service 
for  Ex-POW’s  who  submit  a request  for 
shore  duty,  unless  the  man  was  retained 
for  completion  of  a normal  tour  of  shore 
duty.  You  may  submit  a request  for  shore 
duty  in  accordance  with,  and  on  the  form 
outlined  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  139-47 
(NDB,  31  July).— Ed. 


USS  STRIBLING — A destroyer  of  the  Gearing  class,  she  was  launched  in  June  1945. 


ALL  HANDS 


LDO  Retirement  Service 

Sir:  (1)  Must  an  officer  selected  for 
limited  duty  stay  in  until  he  has  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  service  before  he  is 
eligible  for  retirement,  or  may  he  be  re- 
tired after  completion  of  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, ten  years  of  which  have  been  as  a 
commissioned  officer?  (2)  If  a lieutenant, 
LDO,  fails  of  promotion  to  lieutenant 
commander,  and  his  permanent  rank  was 
chief  warrant  officer,  may  he  revert  to  his 
former  chief  warrant  officer  status  and 
then  be  retired  providing  he  has  over  20 
years  service,  10  of  which  are  as  a com- 
missioned officer,  but  has  not  completed 
30  years’  service? — G.  R.  H.,  LT,  usn. 

• (1)  An  officer  selected  for  LDO  is 
not  required  to  complete  30  years’  active 
service,  but  is  eligible  to  request  retire- 
ment upon  completion  of  20  years’  active 
service  in  the  Navy,  MarCorps  or  Coast 
Guard,  or  reserve  components  thereof,  ten 
years  of  which  must  be  active  commis- 
sioned service.  (2)  If  a lieutenant,  LDO, 
twice  fails  of  promotion  to  lieutenant 
commander,  he  may  revert  to  his  former 
permanent  status  of  chief  warrant  officer. 
The  basic  retirement  law  stated  in  answer 
to  question  (1)  is  applicable  and  he  need 
not  complete  30  years  of  active  service. 
—Ed. 

Stars  on  Her  Sleeve 

Sir:  I was  browsing  through  an  old 
magazine  and  came  across  a picture  of  a 
Wave  officer.  I knew  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  picture,  and  it  took  me 
five  minutes  to  find  out  what  it  was — 
there  was  no  corps  device  above  her  en- 
sign’s stripe!  I know  they  wear  one  now. 
When  did  this  change  take  place? — 
L.  O.  S.,  SK2,  usn. 

• Officers  of  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
designated  W-V(S)  officers,  were  author- 
ized to  wear  a star  above  the  braid  on 
their  uniforms  after  15  Oct  1944,  by 
Change  No.  3,  Uniform  Regulations, 
Women’s  Reserve.  Wave  staff  corps  offi- 
cers, however,  have  always  worn  the  staff 
corps  device  on  their  uniforms. — Ed. 


i.  STAR  above  Wave  officer's  braid  (left) 
was  added  (right)  by  Navy  in  Oct.  '44. 
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EX-APPRENTICES  wear  this  specialty 
mark.  Eligible  men  probably  retired. 


Ex-Apprentice  Mark 

Sir:  With  reference  to  Uniform  Regu- 
lations of  the  Navy  Department  dated 
1947,  NavPers  15665,  does  ex-apprentice- 
ship  as  outlined  in  chapter  IX,  sec.  9-50, 
mean  ratings  held  while  in  recruit  train- 
ing? Certificates  were  customarily  issued 
in  accordance  with  rating  held  and  I’m 
wondering  whether  it  is  this  type  of  ap- 
prenticeship that  is  being  considered  or 
something  entirely  different. — B.  S.  K.  L., 
Y3,  usn. 

• No.  In  accordance  with  Uniform 
Regulations  the  ex-apprentice  distinguish- 
ing mark  is  worn  by  enlisted  men  who 
have  held  the  rating  of  apprentice  in  the 
Navy.  It  is  not  to  be  worn  by  apprentice 
seamen  or  those  who  have  held  that 
rating.  Inasmuch  as  the  rating  of  "appren- 
tice” was  abolished  on  29  Nov  1904,  it  is 
probable  that  the  only  persons  eligible  to 
wear  this  device  are  now  retired. — Ed. 

Insular  Force  Member 

Sir:  As  a member  of  the  insular  force 
in  the  Philippines,  can  I reenlist  in  the 
regular  Navy? — F.  Z.,  CSKD,  (IF),  usn. 

• No.  BuPers  policy  does  not  permit 
insular  force  personnel  to  reenlist  in  the 
regular  Navy. — Ed. 

Instructor  Billets 

Sir:  The  All  Hands  article  "Instruc- 
tor Billets  open  to  certain  Fleet  Reserv- 
ists” (All  Hands,  May  1947,  p.  51) 
states  in  part,  "and  who  have  never  served 
in  an  appointment  as  a commissioned 
officer  under  the  authority  of  the  act  ap- 
proved 24  July  1941  (55  STAT.  605).” 

Does  this  imply  that  officers  holding 
temporary  commissions  cannot  be  as- 
signed duty  with  one  of  the  NROTC 
units  instead  of  outright  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve? 

Heretofore,  men  qualified  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  could  be  assigned 
duty  with  NROTC  units  and  would  re- 
ceive full  pay  and  allowances  instead  of 
the  monthly  retainer  pay. — F.  L.,  LTJG, 
usn. 

• Providing  a man  can  meet  the  neces- 
sary requirements,  he  may  be  assigned 
duty  in  an  instructor  billet  in  the  NROTC, 
regardless  of  commissioned  status.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  requirements  is  that  the 
applicant  have  a baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
— Ed. 


Gold  Service  Stripes 

Sir:  If  a man  completes  12  years  of 
naval  service,  2l/2  of  which  were  as  a 
warrant  or  chief  warrant  officer,  and  he 
has  good  conduct  for  all  12  years,  is  he 
entitled  to  wear  a gold  rating  badge  and 
service  stripes?  It  is  understood  that  time 
as  warrant  officer  does  not  count  for  a 
good  conduct  medal,  but  does  it  count  for 
gold  stripes? — L.  E.  B.,  CPHM,  usn. 

• No.  Art.  1046,  BuPers  Manual,  states 
that  service  in  commissioned  or  warrant 
rank  does  not  count  in  computing  time 
served  toward  a good  conduct  award.  In- 
asmuch as  eligibility  for  gold  service 
stripes  is  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of 
good  conduct  medals,  or  marks  and  quali- 
fications equivalent  to  those  necessary  for 
the  receipt  of  good  conduct  awards,  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  wear  gold  service 
stripes. — Ed. 

Fleet  Reserve  Pay 

Sir:  Under  Class  F-6,  Public  Law  720, 
79th  Congress,  what  will  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve pay  be  of  a chief  petty  officer  (PA) 
with  twenty  years  and  six  months  of  ac- 
tive Naval  service? — J.  W.  M.,  CEM,  usn. 

• The  pay  will  be  $116.94  per  month. 
However,  you  should  check  with  your 
paymaster. — Ed. 

"Pipe"  or  "Call" 

Sir:  On  page  53  of  the  October  issue 
of  All  Hands  you  tell  of  the  origin  of 
the  boatswain’s  pipe  in  your  article  "How 
Did  It  Start.”  Although  some  people  (in- 
cluding All  Hands)  say  "boatswain’s 
pipe,”  the  name  is,  has  been,  and  let’s 
keep  it,  "boatswain’s  call.” 

You  don’t  believe  me?  Look  in  Web- 
ster’s Unabridged  Dictionary. — F.  H.  B., 
CDR,  usn. 

• We  took  a look  and  Webster  says 
boatswain’ s call.  However,  Lovette’s  book, 
Naval  Customs,  Traditions  and  Usage 
says  "pipe.”  It’s  also  "pipe"  in  Bluejackets 
Manual,  Knight's  Seamanship  and  Navy 
Regs. — Ed. 


BOATSWAIN'S  pipe?  Not  according  to 
Noah  Webster,  who  defines  it  as  "call." 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


Ribbons  and  Medals 


Silver  Rating  Badges 

Sir:  Can  you  give  us  some  information 
on  the  wearing  of  silver  rating  badges? 
Uniform  Regs.  Art.  9-80,  state  they  shall 
be  worn  on  blue  uniforms  by  chief  petty 
officers,  chief  cooks,  and  chief  stewards 
who  are  not  entitled  or  qualified  to  wear 
a gold  rating  badge,  but  does  not  explain 
what  the  qualifications  are,  i.e.,  marks  in 
conduct,  length  of  service  and  etc.,  if 
this  is  the  controlling  factor. — R.  G.  S., 
CY,  usn. 

• No  special  qualifications  such  as  cer- 
tain marks,  length  of  service,  etc.,  are 
necessary  for  the  wearing  of  silver  rating 
badges.  Chief  petty  officers,  chief  cooks, 
and  chief  stewards  who  are  not  entitled 

''I  to  wear  gold  rating  badges  are  required 
to  wear  silver  rating  badges. — Ed. 

Service  for  Retirement 

Sir:  (1)  A man  served  four  years  in 
the  Army,  then  shipped  into  the  Navy. 
Would  that  time  count  towards  20-year 
retirement?  (2)  Does  broken  service 
count  on  20? — J.  V.  D.,  GUN,  usn. 

• (1)  Provided  the  Army  service  was 
active  Federal  Service  it  would  count  to- 
ward transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve.  (2)  All 
active  Federal  service  counts  for  purposes 
of  retirement. — Ed. 
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Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
information  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• uss  North  Carolina  (BB  55). 
Address:  Robert  W.  Kelly  Publishing 
Co.,  309  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $1.00. 

• uss  Guam  (CB  2).  Address: 
Stewart  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Price  $2.00. 

• uss  Wakefield  (AP  21).  Address: 
Clarking  Printing  House,  Inc.,  1228 
Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price, 
$5.00.  Free  copies  of  this  booklet  are 
no  longer  available  to  former  crew 
members. 
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USS  PRINCETON— Namesake  of  famed 
CVL  that  was  lost  in  Battle  for  Leyte. 


Princeton  in  Maneuvers 

Sir:  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  my 
family  and  I have  enjoyed  our  past  year’s 
subscription  to  All  Hands.  We  were 
wondering  why  no  mention  has  been 
made  in  All  Hands  of  the  uss  Princeton 
(CV  37)  in  the  recent  maneuvers  and  why 
we  have  never  seen  a picture  of  her  in 
the  magazine. — J.  F.  R.,  CSK,  usn. 

• uss  Princeton  was  included  in  the 
write-up  of  the  maneuvers  appearing  in 
All  Hands,  May  1947,  p.  3.  Well,  never 
let  it  be  said  that  All  Hands  let  a chief 
and  his  family  down — here’s  the  picture. 
—Ed. 

Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  Three  months  ago  I completed  21 
years  of  continuous  service,  then  reen- 
listed for  three  years.  As  I did  not  sign 
any  kind  of  agreement  to  complete  one- 
half  of  my  current  enlistment,  may  I sub- 
mit papers  to  be  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve? — A.  G.  A.,  CRM,  usn. 

• Yes.  However,  you  should  have  been 
required  to  sign  a waiver  in  accordance 
with  Art.  D-1010,  BuPers.  Manual. — Ed. 

USN  ISVI  Classification 

Sir:  I was  drafted  into  the  Navy  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  I signed  up  for 
a four-year  cruise  and  was  given  the 
classification  of  USN  (SV).  I have  heard 
that  men  with  that  classification  are  now 
eligible  for  discharge  from  the  naval  serv- 
ice— is  this  true? — G.  T.  P.,  Si,  usn. 

• No,  you  are  only  eligible  for  dis- 
charge when  your  enlistment  has  expired. 
— Ed. 

Limited  Duty  Officers 

Sir:  Are  men  accepting  commissions  as 
limited  duty  officers  compelled  to  serve 
30  years,  or  will  they  be  permitted  to  ap- 
ply for  retirement  after  completing  10 
years  as  a commissioned  officer? — M.  M. 
D.,  CSK,  usn. 

• LDOs  will  be  retired  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  30  years  active  service,  exclu- 
sive of  active  duty  for  training  in  a Re- 
serve component.  After  completing  20  or 
more  years  of  active  service,  10  years  of 
which  must  be  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice, any  officer  may  apply  for  voluntary 
retirement.  See  also  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs. 
174-47,  175-47  and  178-47  (NDB,  15 
September ) . — Ed. 


Sir:  (l)  I have  noticed  several  men 
who  should  only  be  wearing  one  ribbon 
on  their  uniform  are  wearing  six  or  seven, 
due  to  being  able  to  buy  them  at  any 
store.  I think  that  the  various  military 
organizations  should  furnish  these  ribbon 
bars  to  a man  if  he  is  entitled  to  them. 
Why  doesn’t  the  Navy  do  this?  (2)  Is 
the  Navy  Department  going  to  supply  the 
campaign  medals  for  the  various  areas? 

(3)  What  will  the  requirements  be? 

(4)  When  will  these  medals  be  available? 
— H.  L.  E.,  CGM,  usn. 

• (1)  Not  only  would  that  be  a tre- 
mendous task  for  BuPers,  but  an  expen- 
sive one.  BuPers  has  issued  all  ribbons  of 
decorations  to  eligible  personnel,  but 
other  service  ribbons  must  be  purchased 
by  the  individual.  Shopkeepers  selling 
these  ribbons  are  supposed  to  require 
proper  authorization  in  writing  as  to  a 
person’s  eligibility  for  the  ribbon  which 
he  is  buying.  All  campaign  and  service 
medals  which  are  authorized  for  naval 
personnel  are  issued  gratuitously  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  all  eligible  person- 
nel. No  one  is  required  to  purchase  these 
medals  unless  the  original  ones  are  lost 
or  destroyed  through  a person's  own  care- 
lessness. If  a medal  is  lost  through  no 
fault  of  the  person  BuPers  will,  upon  re- 
ceiving a request  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  medal,  replace  it  at  no  extra 
cost.  (2)  The  American  Defense  Service 
Medal  and  World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
are  now  being  distributed  through  naval 
recruiting  stations  and  commandants  of 
districts.  Area  campaign  medals  are  not 
yet  ready  for  distribution.  (3)  Regula- 
tions as  to  requirements  for  area  cam- 
paign medals  will  be  given  wide  publicity 
when  the  medals  are  available.  (4)  It  is 
not  known  at  this  time  when  the  area 
medals  will  be  ready. — Ed. 

First  Woman  to  Sponsor  Ship 

Sir:  Your  article  "Ship  Launchings" 
September  1947,  p.  49,  states,  "The  first 
woman  to  sponsor  a ship  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  was  a Miss  Watson  of  Philadelphia. 
She  christened  the  Germantown,  a ship  of 
war;  on  22  Oct  1846.”  The  following  quo- 
tation is  taken  from  G.  H.  Preble’s,  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1892)  p.  54:  "March  19,  1827, 
the  keel  of  the  sloop  of  war  Concord  was 
laid  at  the  slip  whence  the  Porpoise  was 
launched,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Septem- 
ber she  was  launched;  the  day  was  a fine 
one  and  a crowd  assembled  to  witness  her 
baptism.  A little  past  12m.,  she  glided 
beautifully  into  her  destined  element,  and 
was  christened  by  a young  lady  of  Ports- 
mouth.”— L.  H.  B.,  Associate  Professor, 
Librarian,  USNA. 


ALL  HANDS 


SPOILS 
OF  WAR 


COLORS  are  raised  on  board  the  destroyer  escort  Keyaki,  one  of  24  former 
Jap  warships  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  for  scrapping  or  use  as  target  vessels. 


^TWENTY-FOUR  former  Japanese  war- 
1 ships,  stripped  of  armament,  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for  scrap- 
ping or  use  as  target  vessels. 

The  transfer  was  the  United  States' 
allotment  of  former  Jap  craft  divided 
among  four  nations — the  U.S.,  United 
Kingdom,  China  and  Russia. 

A total  of  96  destroyers,  escorts  and 
transports  comprised  the  transfer  list. 
Three  separate  drawings  were  held  at 
headquarters  of  ComNavFE  in  Tokyo. 

Rear  Admiral  Andrei  M.  Stetsenko, 
USSR;  Captain  N.  W.  Bard,  usn,  United 
States;  Captain  R.N.V.  Surtees,  rn,  United 
Kingdom;  and  Captain  Sulliang  T.  Mar 
of  China  represented  their  countries  at 
the  drawings. 

The  ships  are  all  combat  veterans.  The 
Japanese  report  that  the  combined  war 
victims  of  the  24  American  assignees  total 
17  submarines  sunk  and  one  damaged  and 
37  airplanes  shot  down  and  five  damaged. 

.The  vessels  were  manned  by  Japanese 
crews  until  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  respective  powers.  Ships  of  the  U.S. 
lot  designated  for  use  as  target  vessels  are 
being  maintained  by  American  crews  until 
they  are  used  for  firing  practice.  Vessels 
designated  for  the  scrap  pile  have  been 
turned  over  to  Japanese  shipyards  to  be 
scapped  under  supervision  of  ComNavFE. 


The  U.S.  received  in  her  allotment  19 
escorts,  four  I)Ds  and  one  transport. 

Japanese  authorities  reported  that  Es- 
cort No.  26  sank  five  U.S.  submarines  and 
shot  down  four  Grummans,  one  B-24  and 
three  B-29s  during  a period  of  ten  months. 

Of  the  larger  ships  transferred  to  the 
U.S.,  Kaba  and  Kashi,  both  DEs,  bear  the 
finest  official  records. 

Armed  with  three  5-inch  40  mm.  guns, 
twelve  25  mm.  antiaircraft  guns,  four  24- 


inch  torpedo  tubes  and  smaller  armament, 
the-  1,000-ton  vessels  could  attain  a flank 
speed  of  around  30  knots. 

Kaba  is  said  to  have  shot  down  three 
planes,  while  Kashi  reportedly  downed 
four  planes  and  damaged  five. 

End  of  their  wartime  activities  came  to 
both  craft  in  1945.  The  two  vessels  were 
badly  damaged  by  U.S.  forces  in  separate 
battles,  and  both  were  found  crewless  in 
Japan  after  the  capitulation. 


AMERICAN  seamen  examine  Jap  steering  mechanism  (left),  while  Japanese  engineer  stands  watch  in  engine  room 
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NAVY  TRACKS 


COLLECTION  and  dissemination  of 
weather  information  is  an  around-the- 
clock  and  around-the-world  operation 
for  Navy  ships  and  stations.  At  fleet 
weather  centrals,  such  as  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, about  300  weather  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  ships  and  stations  every  six 
hours.  These  reports  are  translated  into 
a weather  map,  coded  and  broadcast. 
Team  (above)  segregates  data  for  broad-  . 


rHE  WEATHER 


cast.  Aerographers*  mates  (upper  left) 
release  weather  balloon.  Radio-photo 
map  (lower  left)  received  at  Pearl  Har- 
bar.  Officers  (below,  left)  code  a map 
analysis  for  transmission.  Incoming 
weather  reports  filed  (below  right).  Plot- 
ting board  (lower  right)  used  to  deter- 
mine true  wind  velocity  and  direction  on 
ship.  Teletype  operators  (upper  right) 
transmit  reports  from  Pearl  Harbor. 


MEDICAL  examination  is  given  to  a younc 
Tsingtao,  China  (above).  Upper  left:  Studs 
USS  North  Island,  Essex  class  carrier.  It  v. 
FADM  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN  congrati  l 
succeeded  him  as  CNO.  Lower  left:  Exquisi- 
ing  her  "Mail  Call"  radio  broadcast  for 
Hollywood  star  and  Naval  Reserve  office  ' 
where  he  helped  in  recruiting  drive.  Belov 


TODAYS  NAVY 


lent  at  the  Marine  Corps  base  in 
ens  an  exact  scale  model  of  the 
at  NAS,  San  Diego.  Left  center: 
>M  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  USN,  who 
Williams  emphasizes  a point  dur- 
c en.  Below  left:  Charles  Rogers, 
n by  Navy  nurse  in  Washington, 
French  sailors  join  sing  at  USO. 


LAST  FEBRUARY  FEBRUARY  1948 


GENERAL  CATES  RELIEVES  VANDEGRIFT 
AS  COMMANDANT  OF  MARINE  CORPS 


USS  South  Dakota,  fa- 
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JANUARY  1948 


Major  General  Clifton  B.  Cates,  usmc, 
bemedaled  leader  of  Marine  contingents 
in  two  World  Wars,  has  been  named  by 
the  President  as  the  new  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

He  will  relieve  General  Alexander  A. 
Vandegrift,  usmc,  who  retires  on  1 Jan 
1948,  after  serving  four  years  as  Com- 
mandant. 

Major  General  Cates  is  scheduled  to 
take  four-star  rank  with  his  new  office. 

General  Cates,  present  ComGen,  Mar- 
Bks,  Quantico,  Va., 
carries  with  him  to 
his  new  post  a dis- 
tinguished record. 
The  new  comman- 
dant, a native  of 
Tiptonville,  Tenn., 
entered  the  Mar- 
Corps  as  a second 
lieutenant  in  June 
1917,  immediately 
after  graduation 

from  the  Univer- 
Major  General  Cates  ^ q(  Xennessee 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  he  joined 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France,  where  he  was  cited  for  bravery 
by  both  the  American  and  French  gov- 
ernments. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Cates  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Major  General  Commandant  and  later 
was  aide  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Following  this  duty,  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commanding  General,  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Then  came  duty  on  board  Navy 
ships,  at  foreign  ports  and  in  various 
posts  in  CLUSA. 

In  World  War  II,  General  Cates  be- 
came commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Marine  Regiment,  which  he  led  in  the 
seizure  and  defense  of  Guadalcanal, 
serving  under  then-Lieutenant  General 
Vandegrift. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  be- 
came Commandant,  MarCorps  School, 
Quantico,  Va.,  a position  he  held  until  his 
return  to  the  Pacific  to  assume  command 
of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division  in  the 
final  days  of  the  battle  for  Saipan. 

General  Cates  led  his  division  in  the 
invasion  of  Tinian  Island  in  July  1944, 
and  through  the  Iwo  Jima  operations. 

He  was  ordered  back  to  this  country  in 
December  of  1945,  to  duty  as  President  of 
the  MarCorps  Equipment  Board.  In  June 
1946,  he  became  commanding  general, 
MarBks,  Quantico,  Va.,  with  additional 
duty  as  commandant,  MarCorps  Schools, 
Quantico. 

Drydocks  Leased 

Thirty-two  floating  drydocks,  with  lift- 
ing capacity  ranging  from  1,000  to  18,000 
tons,  will  be  leased  by  the  Navy  to  com- 
mercial repair  yards. 

The  drydocks  have  been  declared  in  ex- 
cess of  present  requirements. 


TODAY’S  NAVY 


Pensions  and  Compensation 

I Date  limits  are  set  by  presidential  and 
congressional  action  for  service  compen- 
sation and  pensions  at  wartime  rates — 
payable  for  disability  or  death  in  World 
! War  II — were  outlined  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Since  the  wartime  rates  are  higher  than 
peacetime  rates  for  comparable  disabili- 
ties, limitations  defining  service  during 
the  war  for  compensation  and  pension 
" purposes  are  extremely  important  to  serv- 
icemen, veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  actions  that  govern  in  the  award  of 
these  benefits  are: 

• The  President’s  proclamation  ending 
hostilities  in  World  War  II  at  12  noon  on 
31  Dec  1946. 

• Public  Law  239  of  the  80th  Congress, 
which  officially  terminated  the  war  on  25 
July  1947  for  certain  purposes. 

VA  issued  the  clarification  of  the  effect 
of  these  actions  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ings resulting  from  use  of  different  ter- 
minology in  the  various  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  provide  the  benefits. 

To  be  compensable  at  wartime  rates, 
the  death,  disability  or  aggravation  of  in- 
jury upon  which  a claim  is  based  must 
have  occurred  in  service  between  7 Dec 
1941  and  25  July  1947  inclusive. 

The  basic  law  regarding  payment  of 
compensation  or  pensions  is  Veterans 
Regulation  1 (a)  as  amended,  providing 
benefits  under  several  headings: 

• Part  I establishes  standards  for  the 
award  of  benefits  based  on  active  service 
while  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 


war.  In  order  to  qualify  under  this  part — 
which  carries  the  higher  rates  and  gives 
the  veteran  the  benefit  of  certain  presump- 
tions of  war-service  connection — the  per- 
son must  have  served  during  the  war 
period  prior  to  noon  on  31  Dec  1946,  and 
the  disability  or  death  on  which  the  claim 
is  based  must  have  occurred  before  25 
July  1947. 

• Part  II  provides  benefits  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  incurred  in  peacetime  service. 
Claims  of  persons  who  entered  service 
after  noon  on  31  Dec  1946  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  However,  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pension  laws  approved  19 
Dec  1941  (Public  Law  359,  77th  Con- 
gress), such  awards  are  comparable  at 
wartime  rates  if  the  injury  or  death  oc- 
curred before  25  July  1947. 

Except  for  the  higher  rates  payable 
where  the  cause  of  injury  or  death  is 
traceable  to  service  prior  to  25  July  1947, 
those  entering  the  armed  forces  after 
noon  on  31  Dec  1946  are  considered  vet- 
erans of  peacetime  service  for  compensa- 
tion and  pension  purposes.  The  amend- 
ment of  19  Dec  1941  also  makes  the 
higher  rates  applicable  to  strictly  peace- 
time service  if  the  claim  is  based  on  extra- 
hazardous  service,  including  simulated 
warfare. 

• Part  III  of  the  same  regulation  and 
other  laws  provide  pensions  for  depend- 
ents of  deceased  war  veterans  and  for  the 
veterans  themselves  if  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  even  though  the  death  or 
disability  is  not  related  to  the  veteran’s 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD  son  of  deceased  LCDR 
R.  G.  Crommelin,  receives  his  father's 
Air  Medal  from  RADM  C.  T.  Durgin. 


service.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a World 
War  II  veteran  under  this  section,  the 
veteran  must  have  served  at  least  90  days, 
some  part  of  which  was  in  the  period 
from  7 Dec  1941  to  noon  on  31  Dec  1946. 

889,231  in  NR 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  swelled  its 
ranks  to  a total  of  889,231  enrollments, 
passing  the  three-quarter  mark  of  the 
proposed  goal  of  1,175,000  members. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  277,808  are 
officers  and  611,423  are  enlisted  person- 
nel. Organized  Reserve  has  18,591  offi- 
cers and  137,666  enlisted  out  of  this  to- 
tal. The  remainder  represents  members 
of  the  Voluntary  Inactive  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  commenting  on  the  growth  of  the 
Reserve,  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  S.  Riggs, 
USN,  Director  of  Naval  Reserve,  said, 
"The  present  healthy  growth  of  the  Na- 
val Reserve  is  very  gratifying.  It  has  been 
a long  task  to  get  all  the  desired  armories 
or  training  centers  underway.  But  the  job 
is  moving.  The  health  and  activity  of  a 
unit  is  closely  related  to  the  status  of  its 
quarters.  As  we  get  training  centers  com- 
pleted and  equipment  installed,  training 
becomes  more  and  more  complete  and 
effective.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps 
Division  of  Reserve  announced  that  total 
strength  of  the  new  Citizens  Marine  Re- 
serve had  reached  55,113.  Of  this  total, 
the  Organized  Reserve  consists  of  2,211 
officers  and  13,972  enlisted  personnel. 
The  remainder  consists  of  Volunteer  Re- 
serve members. 


HOME  sweet  home.  A radioman  first  class  and  his  family  in  the  living 
room  of  their  two-story  apartment  in  a converted  barracks  in  Manila. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Top  Officials'  Speeches  Reflect  United  Effort  of  Armed  Services 


IGH  mutual  regard  and  keen  under- 
standing of  the  Navy  mark  the  atti- 
tudes of  top  officials  in  the  Defense  sec- 
retariat, Army  and  Air  Force  as  shown  in 
speeches  delivered  since  coordination  of 
the  armed  forces.  Here  are  several  ex- 
cerpts considered  indicative  of  general 
armed  forces  opinion: 

• Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal — 'In  October  1775,  thirteen  colo- 
nies of  North  America  made  a modest 
bid  for  sea  power  in  a resolution  intro- 
duced before  the  Continental  Congress. 

That  bid  grew  into 
the  mightiest  com- 
bination of  men, 
ships,  and  planes 
that  ever  held  the 
sea.  The  demobili- 
zation of  five-sixths 
of  that  power  leaves 
it  still  the  greatest 
Navy  on  earth. 

“World  Peace, 
for  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world 
fought  and  suffered,  remains  but  an 
ideal,  to  be  realized  through  greater  in- 
ternational understanding,  cooperation  and 
trust. . . . 

“The  course  to  lasting  peace  is  difficult. 
We  must  sound  the  channel  cautiously 
and  with  patience.  Yet,  however  danger- 
ous that  course,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  be  confident  that  their  Navy — 
as  a part  of  the  national  defense  team — is 
ready  to  advance  the  cause  of  Peace  and 
preserve  the  basic  liberties  for  which  over 
87,000  Navy  men  and  marines  so  recently 
gave  their  lives.” 

• Secretary  of  the  Army  Kenneth 
C.  Royall — . . . The  Army  and  the  Navy, 
which  have  worked  and  fought  side  by 
side  since  the  birth  of  our  Republic — and 
the  Air  Force,  which  so  valiantly  partici- 
pated in  two  world 
wars — are  now  offi- 
cially joined  in  one 
national  defense  es- 
tablishment. The  re- 
lations between  the 
services  have  always 
been  exceedingly 
good.  . . . The  ob- 
jectives have  ever 
been  common,  and 

the  success  in  all  of 

SecArmy  Royall  . . , 

' ' our  wars  is  the  best 

testimony  of  effective  joint  action.  But 

no  military  or  civilian  leader  will  to- 


day fail  to  testify  that  the  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  underlying  unity  has  brought 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
even  closer  during  the  short  six  weeks  of 
unification.  . . . 

"The  united  front  of  three  strong  serv- 
ices is  needed  today — not  only  as  insur- 
ance against  the  risk  of  war,  but  as  a 
deterrent  against  war.  This  known  ability 
of  our  armed  forces  to  meet  the  test  of 
conflict  is  a true  measure  of  the  chance 
that  war  will  be  avoided  by  the  very  readi- 
ness itself.  The  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Army — all  three — are  necessary.  Do  not 
let  any  man  or  group  of  men — be  they 
subversives  or  sincere  pacifists  or  just 
plain  penny-pinchers — do  not  let  them 
convince  you  that  all  or  any  one  of  the 
services  are  not  needed. 

"As  unchallenged  and  unchallengable 
lord  of  the  seas,  may  the  American  Navy 
serve  forever  as  a guardian  of  the  world’s 
peace — as  a guarantor  that  war  and  its 
suffering  will  never  come — and  that  peace 
and  justice  and  freedom  and  prosperity 
will  return  to  a sorely  troubled  world.” 

• Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
W.  Stuart  Symington — "The  act  unify- 
ing the  three  services  was  sponsored  by 
the  three  services.  Its  passage  represents 
expression  of  a community  of  interest  in 
a single  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  recog- 
nition of  the  single 
responsibility  of  the 
three  services  for 
national  security 

"Within  this  trin- 
ity of  service,  the 
U.S.  Navy  retains 
its  unique  position. 

We  are  all  proud 
of  the  Navy’s  long 
continued  record 
for  efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty. 
These  characteristics  are  major  assets 
which  are  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
reorganization  that  is  taking  place  or  by 
any  changes  in  the  nature  of  warfare 
which  may  be  predicted.  . . . 

"The  real  significance  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  however,  lies  not  in  its  per- 
formance of  its  own  peculiar  missions,  but 
in  its  function  as  one  of  the  fighting 
teams  of  the  three  services.  It  is  no  longer 
accurate  to  speak  of  air  warfare,  land 
warfare,  or  naval  warfare.  Total  warfare 
is  more  even  than  the  integrated  military 
effort  of  the  three  services.  Of  equal  im- 


portance to  our  united  military  effort  is 
the  full  employment  of  all  the  weapons 
of  political,  economic  and  psychological 
warfare  as  well.  It  is  in  this  contribution 
to  the  overall  effort  that  the  Navy,  like 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  plays  its 
significant  part. . . 

• General  Carl  Spaatz,  USAF,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force — "Through 
past  associations  around  the  conference 
table  and  in  the  theatres  of  war,  the  Air 
Force  has  gained  a keen  awareness  of  the 
qualities  and  capa- 
bilities which  are 
the  foundation 
stones  of  the  Navy’s 
172  years  of  emi- 
nently successful 
history. 

"In  World  War 
II,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  were  fre- 
quently united  in 
battle  against  the 
common  enemy.  The 
recent  unification  of  our  armed  forces 
has. brought  us  even  closer  together.  The 
sincere  greetings  of  Air  Force  personnel 
go  today  to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
maintaining  the  Navy’s  great  traditions. 

"With  unification,  the  Air  Force  looks 
forward  to  an  even  closer  association  with 
the  Navy,  and  takes  particular  pride  and 
pleasure  in  offering  its  best  wishes  for  a 
future  as  praiseworthy  and  successful  as 
the  past  has  been.” 

• Lieutenant  General  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  USA,  Deputy  Army  Chief  of 
Staff — ”. . . the  defense  of  our  country  is 
not  solely  a problem  of  our  armed  forces 
but  of  all  Americans  in  this  uncertain 
world.  We  talk 
glibly  about  the 
blessings  of  democ- 
racy but  I wonder 
if  any  of  us  appre- 
ciates  what  we 
really  have. 

"We  have  the 
blessing  of  know- 
ing and  understand- 
ing the  value  of  the 
dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  we  must 
protect  and  defend 

The  speech  was  concluded  by  General 
Collins  in  paying  tribute  to  "the  courage 
and  tenacity,  flexibility  and  fine  coopera- 
tive spirit”  of  the  Navy. 
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NAVY  FLIERS  ESTABLISH  AIR  RECORDS 


SPEED 

"SKYSTREAK" 

640.7  mph 

20  August 
1947 

Muroc  Air  Station 
California 

D-558 

650.6  mph 

25  August 
1947 

Muroc  Air  Station 
California 

ALTITUDE 

10,000  f+. 

in  1 minute 
34  seconds 

20  November 
1946 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

ENDURANCE 

XM-1  AIRSHIP 

170.3  hours 
without  refueling 

27  October  to 
3 November 
1946 

Lakehurst 
New  Jersey 

DISTANCE 

1 1 ,326  miles 
in  55  hours 
17  minutes 
NON-STOP 

1 October 
1946 

Perth,  Australia 
to 

Columbus,  Ohio 

^URING  the  past  two  years,  naval 
aviation  has  broken  more  records 
than  the  country’s  leading  disc  jockeys. 

Looking  back  over  past  performances, 
the  U.S.  Navy  can  pat  itself  on  the  back 
for  progressive  achievements  accom- 
plished in  aviation.  In  a field  where 
records  are  constantly  being  made  and 
broken,  the  Navy  is  out  front. 

Most  famous  and  spectacular  achieve- 
ment of  naval  aviation  is  the  fabulous 
speed  records  attained  by  the  transonic 
research  plane,  D-558  Skystreak. 

Piloted  by  Commander  Turner  F. 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  usn,  and  Major  Marion  E. 
Carl,  usmc,  the  Skystreak  broke  all  ex- 
isting world  speed  records  by  flashing 
across  the  course  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake, 
Calif.,  at  640.7  and  650.6  miles  per  hour. 

Reaching  10,000  feet  in  100  seconds. 
Lieutenant  Commander  M.  V.  Daven- 
port, USN,  piloted  the  F8F  Bearcat  to  a 
nesy.  climbing  record  at  the  1946  Cleve- 
land National  Aircraft  Show.  The  flight 
vw&s  made  from  a standing  start,  the 
Bearcat  beginning  the  climb  after  mak- 
ing a 115-foot  run. 

Among  the  many  aviation  records 
held  by  the  Navy  is  the  world  endurance 
record. 


Taking  off  from  Lakehurst,  New  Jer- 
sey on  27  Oct  1946,  the  Navy’s  XM-1 
airship  soared  across  the  sky  for  170.3 
hours  without  refueling.  Captaining  the 
XM-1  on  her  endurance  record  run  was 
Lieutenant  H.  R.  Walton,  usnr. 

The  Truculent  Turtle,  a P2V  Nep- 
tune, set  a new  world  long-distance 
record  in  flying  from  Perth,  Australia, 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  a distance  of  11,236 
miles  in  55  hours,  18  minutes.  Pilot  on 
this  hop  was  Commander  Thomas  D. 
Davies,  USN.  To  date,  this  record  re- 
mains unbroken. 

Other  important  aviation  records  to 
the  Navy’s  credit  include  a remarkable 
safety  record  established  by  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service. 

Over  a period  of  five  years,  NATS, 
flying  172  R5D’s,  flew  68,000,000  plane 
miles  with  but  one  accident,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  crew  member.  No 
passenger  fatality  has  occurred. 

Responsible  for  naval  aviation’s  prom- 
inence is  a force  of  1 1,900  expertly 
trained  pilots  and  more  than  120,000 
enlisted  personnel,  of  which  38,000  hold 
aviation  rates. 

In  operation  are  more  than  17,000  vari- 
ous types  of  combat  and  service  aircraft. 


Depot  Offered  for  Lease 

Due  to  decreasing  demands  for  ammu- 
nition from  the  Atlantic  Fleet — and  in 
keeping  with  the  reduced  Navy  budget— 
BuOrd  has  offered  for  lease  the  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot,  Iona  Island,  New 
York. 


The  Navy  property  will  be  leased  on  a 
long-term  basis,  subject  to  return  to  the 
Navy  in  case  of  national  emergency.  The 
depot,  which  for  two  years  supplied  am- 
munition and  other  material  to  ships  in 
the  New  York  harbor  area,  is  a 136-acre 
tract  of  Hudson  riverfront  property 


Big  Wind 

Construction  of  a wind  tunnel  and  bur- 
ner laboratory  at  Daingerfield,  Tex.,  is 
saving  Navy  time  and  money  in  testing 
jam  jet  engines  and  studying  problems  of 
supersonic  flight. 

Previously  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
all  development  data  in  free  flight  trials — 
and  an  expensive  engine  was  destroyed  in 
each  test.  In  the  burner  laboratory,  tests 
can  be  made  with  rugged,  inexpensive 
mockups  which  can  be  used  a number  of 
times. 

The  wind  tunnel  is  one  of  the  largest 
operating  supersonic  wind  tunnels  in  the 
world.  It  has  a test  section  measuring 
19  x 27.5  inches,  providing  3.6  square 
feet  of  experimental  cross  section.  Air 
speed  in  the  tunnel  ranges  up  to  1800 
m.p.h. — two  and  a half  times  the  velocity 
of  sound.  The  tunnel  is  especially  valu- 
able because  of  the  uniformity  of  air  flow 
maintained.  This  greatly  increases  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  tests. 

The  tunnel  is  used  to  test  scale  models 
of  missiles,  full  scale  component  parts  of 
missiles  and  models  intended  to  yield  ba- 
sic aerodynamic  and  ballistic  information. 

The  burner  laboratory — made  up  of 
one  outdoor  and  two  indoor  burners — 
conducts  fuel  and  combustion  system  ex- 
periments in  relation  to  ram-jet  engines. 
Models  ranging  up  to  24  inches  in  diame- 
ter can  be  tested  in  the  indoor  burners. 
The  outside  outlet  will  test  18-inch  en- 
gines. The  burners  make  possible  free  jet 
tests  in  which  models  are  placed  in  line 
with  a uniform  supersonic  air  stream  to 
simulate  flight  conditions  for  combustion 
experiments. 

The  same  air  compression,  cooling  and 
heating  equipment  is  used  for  the  wind 
tunnel  and  burner  laboratory.  The  air  is 
compressed  by  three  12,000  h.p.  blowers. 
Two  of  the  blowers  produce  air  at  a pres- 
sure of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  above 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  air  heating 
unit,  most  powerful  single  unit  of  its 
type  in  the  world,  can  raise  the  air  tem- 
perature to  a maximum  of  600  degrees  F. 

Despite  the  data  yielded  by  these  tests, 
ground  testing  does  not  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity for  later  flight  trials.  The  two 
methods  complement  each  other. 

Cathedral  of  the  Air 

The  Memorial  Chapel,  Cathedral  of  the 
Air,  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  has  been  dedi- 
cated as  a memorial  to  personnel  of  all 
services  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  air 
while  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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LIBERTY  in  Greece  for  the  crew  of  the  USS  Leyte  (CV  32)  starts  with  the  docking  of  the  liberty  launch  (left). 
At  right,  men  from  the  Leyte  select  gifts  for  folks  back  home.  Visit  was  part  of  a recent  Mediterranean  cruise. 


Surplus  Fire  Gear 

War  surplus  fire  extinguishing  systems 
and  components  are  still  available  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  in  large  quantities  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration. 

Inquiries  concerning  availability  and 
location  of  inventories  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Safety  Equipment  Section, 
General  Products  Branch  of  WAA,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Five  Brothers  Enlist 

Five  brothers  who  recently  enlisted  in 
the  Organized  Naval  Reserve  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  brother  quintet  to  join  the 
naval  service  at  the  same  time  since  the 
Sullivan  brothers. 

Four  of  the  brothers,  J.  W.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  CM2;  Roy,Sl;  Charles, MOMM3;  and 
Paul,  Si  are  naval  veterans,  while  Ralph 
is  a recruit.  Roy  and  Charles  are  twins. 
All  five  are  enrolled  in  Naval  Reserve 
division  7-1  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Another  rarity  in  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
a quartet,  the  Groce  brothers,  all  of 
whom  saw  previous  service  in  the  Navy. 
They  are  Robert,  SK3;  Nelson,  RM2; 
Richard,  Si;  and  John,  AMM3,  of  Mifflin- 
town,  Pa. 

All  the  brothers  decided  to  accept 
separate  assignments,  although  the  Navy 
had  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  serve 
together  during  the  war.  The  Sullivans 
were  lost  in  action  when  the  uss  Juneau 
was  sunk  at  Guadalcanal  on  13  Nov  1942. 


Famous  Navy  Diver  Dies 

The  Navy’s  most  famous  diver, 
Frank  W.  Crilley,  63,  who  won  world- 
wide fame  and  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  died  recently  in  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital. 

Highlight  of  Crilley’s  30-year  career 
as  a Navy  diver  was  his  work  in  the 
salvage  operations  of  the  submarine 
S-4  off  Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu,  in 
1915,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
nation’s  highest  military  decoration. 

As  a master  diver,  Crilley  served 
aboard  the  submarine  Nautilus  on  its 
voyage  to  the  North  Pole  in  1931.  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  famed  explorer,  cred- 
ited Crilley’s  dives  for  much  of  the 
scientific  accomplishments  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Crilley  also  played  major  roles  in 
salvage  work  on  the  submarine  S-51, 
the  Squalus,  and  the  presidential  yacht 
Mayflower  after  it  sank  in  1931. 


Valley  Forge  Hits  24 

Twenty-four  wins  in  a row. 

That’s  the  boast  of  the  basketeers  from 
uss  Valley  Forge  (CV  45),  who  are  well 
into  their  hoop  season. 

Pacing  the  "Happy  Valley”  attack  is 
team  captain  George  Kimball,  Fl,  usn, 
former  Wyoming  University  stalwart. 
Kimball  has  been  averaging  15  points  per 
game  this  year. 


Return  Contributions 

Contributions  presented  to  the  Navy 
for  restoration  of  the  Navy’s  oldest  ship, 
Constellation,  are  being  returned. 

Under  existing  laws  the  Navy  is  unable 
to  accept  such  contributions  voluntarily 
submitted  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. However,  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed to  authorize  the  Navy  to  receive 
donations  for  restoration  of  the  historic 
frigate. 

At  present,  Constellation  is  berthed 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  (see  p.  26,  All 
Hands,  October  1947). 

Three-Way  Net  Matches 

The  annual  tennis  competition  for  the 
Leech  trophy,  formerly  an  Army-Navy 
event,  will  include  an  Air  Force  entry  in 
the  1948  matches.  An  inter-service  golf 
tournament  also  is  under  consideration. 

An  Inter-Service  Sports  Council,  with 
representatives  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force,  will  deter- 
mine possibilities  for  other  service-wide 
championship  matches. 

Representing  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  on  the  council  are  Captain  George 
A.  Leahey,  Jr.,  usn,  Commander  Slade 
Cutter,  usn,  and  Major  Paul  H.  Bratten, 
USMC. 

The  Army  now  holds  possession  of  the 
Leech  trophy  after  winning  the  1947 
matches. 
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U-BOATS  SENT  TO  BOTTOM  IN  TESTS 


TERRIFIC  explosion  marks  end  of  German  submarine  U-234  (above)  in  tests 
of  experimental  torpedo,  while  telltale  wake  marks  path  of  'fish'  (below). 


T’HE  deadly  torpedo  streaked  through 
* the  choppy  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
a telltale  wake  marking  its  path  toward 
the  U-boat.  Seconds  later,  a tremendous 
explosion  told  that  the  "fish”  had  found 
its  mark.  Another  German  undersea 
craft  headed  toward  the  bottom  on  its 
last  dive. 

It  was  more  than  two  years  after  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  yet  here  were 
U.S.  submarines  having  a field  day  send- 
ing four  U-boats  to  Davy  Jones’  locker. 

As  prizes  of  war,  the  U-boats  were 
brought  back  to  the  Atlantic,  where 
they  had  once  roamed  at  will.  They 
were  targets  for  service  tests  of  an  ex- 
perimental torpedo  developed  by  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  under  direc- 
tion of  BuOrd. 

An  oil  slick  and  a few  air  bubbles 
were  all  that  remained  of  U-234,  a large 
minelaying  submarine,  sunk  by  a tor- 
pedo fired  from  USS  Greenfisb  (SS  351). 

Twenty  seconds  after  the  initial  ex- 
plosion, U- 530  was  broken  in  half  by  a 
torpedo  fired  from  uss  Toro  (SS  422); 
U- 889  was  dispatched  by  a fish  fired 
from  uss  Flying  Fish  (SS  229).  The 
fourth  German  U-boat,  U- 858,  was  sent 
to  the  bottom  by  uss  Sir  ago  (SS  485). 

The  four  U-boats,  acquired  under 
terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  were 
not  of  the  most  advanced  German  de- 
sign. They  were  towed  under  difficult 
conditions  from  Provincetown,  Mass.,  to 
the  firing  area  by  uss  Tringa  (ASR  16) 
and  the  tug  YTB  280.  The  "action”  took 
place  40  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Cod. 


Captain  R.  H.  Rice,  usn,  ComSubRon 
2,  was  in  tactical  command  of  the  oper- 
ation, which  was  witnessed  by  Rear 
Admiral  James  Fife,  usn,  Commander 
Submarines,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  BuOrd 
representatives. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  G.  Noble,  USN, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  an- 
nounced that  the  tests  were  highly  suc- 
cessful, contributing  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  reliability  and  effective- 
ness of  new  undersea  weapon  develop- 
ment. 


Cosmic  Ray  Study 

Science  and  the  Navy,  working  to- 
gether to  harness  atomic  forces,  have 
shed  new  light  on  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  the  universe. 

Cosmic  ray  research  conducted  under 
Navy  contract  has  probed  the  secrets  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  to  reveal  new  in- 
formation about  the  mesotron— one  of 
the  particles  released  when  a cosmic  ray 
splits  an  atom. 

Among  thousands  of  photographs 
taken  from  a B-29  flying  high  above  the 
Sierras,  research  workers  discovered  one 
which  shows  a mesotron  bursting  into 
other  particles  having  energies  totally 
different  from  what  were  calculated  by 
nuclear  physicists. 

So  far,  mesotrons  have  been  observed 
only  in  the  atom-splitting  caused  by  cos- 
mic rays.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  million-dollar  cyclotrons  being  con- 
structed in  U.S.  laboratories  is  to  pro- 
duce mesotrons  artificially. 

However,  it  was  known  that  meso- 
trons release  100  million  electron  volts 
upon  disintegration.  It  was  thought  that 
two  particles,  an  electron  and  a neu- 
trino, were  released,  each  carrying  50 
million  electron  volts. 

Here  came  the  upset.  Dr.  Anderson’s 
discovery  revealed  a particle  in  a meso- 
tron explosion  which  carried  not  50  but 
only  24  million  electron  volts.  Thus,  it 
was  shown  that  either  there  is  more  than 
one  type  of  mesotron,  or  that  mesotrons 
break  up  into  several  different  types  of 
particles. 

Use  of  B-29s  to  penetrate  high  alti- 
tudes is  being  supplemented  with  un- 
manned balloon  flights.  Cosmic  ray 
equipment  has  been  installed  in  un- 
manned balloons  which  are  flown  at 
altitudes  up  to  70,000  feet.  The  bal- 
loons are  controlled  from  the  ground. 

The  flights  utilize  so-called  "cloud 
chambers,”  four  inches  in  diameter,  au- 
tomatically controlled  and  temperature 
compensated.  Much  data  already  has 
been  gathered  on  these  flights,  but  pho- 
tographic plates  have  not  been  com- 
pletely analyzed. 

Flights  in  B-29s  and  balloons  make 
possible  the  study  of  primary  cosmic 
rays  at  extremely  high  altitudes  where 
their  energies  are  greatest.  Coming  front 
somewhere  outside  the  earth,  cosmic  rays 
have  far  greater  atom-smashing  power 
than  any  rays  of  earthly  origin. 

The  cosmic  ray  flights  will  be  flown 
throughout  the  winter  in  the  southern 
California  area. 
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Shangri-La  in  "Mothballs" 

Latest  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
famous  warships  assigned  to  the  "Moth- 
ball” Fleet  is  USS  Shangri-La  (CV  38), 
which  was  decommissioned  7 November 
and  formally  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet. 

The  27,000-ton  Essex  class  carrier  was 
launched  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  24 
Feb  1944,  and  was  active  in  the  Pacific 
theatre.  In  the  Okinawa  campaign  she 
served  as  flagship  of  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain,  usn. 

John  L.  Sullivan,  now  SecNav,  was 
sworn  into  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Air  in  1945  on  board 
uss  Shangri-La,  then  standing  off  the 
Japanese  mainland  as  flagship  of  the  sec- 
ond carrier  task  force. 

In  the  atom  bomb  tests,  for  which  she 
served  as  flagship,  she  was  the  first  ship 
to  send  drone  planes  into  the  radioactive 
bomb  cloud. 

MarCorps  Firing  Slated 

Tentative  dates  for  division  rifle  and 
pistol  competitions  for  the  Marine  Corps 
for  1948  have  been  released. 

The  Pacific  Division  will  fire  during  the 
period  23  - 28  February  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
T.H.  Western  Division  marksmen  are 
slated  to  utilize  facilities  at  the  Mar- 
Corps  Base,  San  Diego,  from  19  - 24  April. 

Southeastern  Division  experts  will  fire 
from  3-8  May  at  MarBks,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.  C.,  and  Eastern  Division  Marine  Corps 
experts  are  scheduled  to  shoot  at  MarBks, 
Quantico,  Va.,  from  17-28  May. 

The  firing  will  have  no  bearing  on  in- 
ter-service or  All-Navy  competition. 
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NO  BUTTS  about  it,  substitute  goat, 
replacing  Academy  mascot  who  died 
of  pneumonia,  is  ugly  as  a goat  can  be. 


FLYING  BANANA  'COPTER  IN  NAVY 


A "FLYING  BANANA”  has  been 
added  to  the  Navy’s  aviation  pro- 
gram. Better  known  as  the  XHRP-1,  the 
banana-shaped  helicopter  is  useful  par- 
ticularly for  rescue  operations. 

Nicknamed  the  "Rescuer”  by  the  Navy, 
the  new  helicopter  is  by  far  the  largest 
cargo  - passenger  transport  - type  rotary 
wing  aircraft  in  the  world  placed  in 
production.  Designed  in  war  and  flown 
in  peace,  the  odd-appearing  craft  was 
first  publicized  last  summer  (see  All 
Hands,  June  1947,  p.  37). 

Development  of  this  new  type  heli- 
copter began  during  the  war  and  was 
initiated  to  fulfill  Navy  requirements  for 
rescue  operations  with  the  fleet  in  addi- 
tion to  personnel  and  cargo  transporta- 
tion between  ship  and  shore. 

The  first  transport  helicopter  recently 
"joined  the  Navy”  when  the  Piasecki 
HRP-1  "Rescuer”  was  officially  accepted 
by  Captain  Clayton  C.  Marcy,  usn,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Helicopter  Devel- 
opment Squadron  Three  (VS-3)  at  NAS, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Following  the  ceremony  at  the  Piasecki 
plant  in  Morton,  Penn.,  the  helicopter 
played  the  stellar  role  in  a new  rescue 
procedure.  While  the  "flying  banana” 
hovered  40  feet  in  the  air,  five  men 
simultaneously  climbed  a Jacob’s  ladder 
suspended  from  its  cargo  door. 

The  demonstration  proved  that  for 
the  first  time  this  method  of  mass,  rapid 
rescue  from  life  rafts,  sinking  ships  and 
from  the  paths  of  blazing  forests  is  now 
completely  practicable.  In  another  test, 
the  flying  work  horse  lifted  a jeep, 
weighing  more  than  a ton. 

Normally  designed  to  carry  a crew  of 
two  plus  eight  passengers,  the  XHRP-I 
can  also  be  used  to  carry  six  litter 
patients,  or  serve  as  a medium  range 
rescue  aircraft  capable  of  rescuing  peo- 
ple within  ranges  of  300  miles. 


LIFESAVING  use  of  Navy  trans- 
port 'copter  is  shown  by  five  men. 

Advantages  of  the  tandem  configura- 
tion, with  rotors  disposed  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  fuselage  (fore  and  aft)  have 
been  demonstrated  during  many  hours 
of  flying.  Powerful  lift  forces  eliminate 
serious  balance  problems. 

Tandem  design  permits  the  cargo  and 
passenger  carrying  space  to  be  located 
directly  on  the  center  of  gravity  for  the 
first  time  in  a helicopter.  This  location 
permits  high  overloads  without  affecting 
balance.  Cargo  is  easily  loaded  through 
a large  door  only  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  which  makes  for  loading 
efficiency. 

Almost  any  flight  condition  with  al- 
most any  load  can  be  balanced.  For  ex- 
ample, three  people  can  walk  from  aft 
the  passenger  compartment  to  a point 
under  the  forward  rotor  without  affect- 
ing the  flight  performance. 

Weight  is  saved  by  using  the  fuselage 
to  connect  the  two  rotors,  support  the 
engine,  and  contain  the  passengers.  This 
single  structure  serves  as  a basic  "beam.” 
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HE  ROUNDS  OUT  45  YEARS  OF  NAVY  DUTY 


Just  after  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  old  gunboat  USS  Michigan,  a 
side-wheeler  built  in  1852,  carried  a 
brand  new  seaman  on  his  first  sea  duty. 

The  same  sailor  is  still  on  active  duty 
today,  after  more 
than  45  years  of 
continuous  service. 

He  is  Lieutenant 
j Commander  Bruce 

M.  Parmenter,  usn, 
; OinC  of  the  radar- 

men  school  in  the 
*■ . Ki.  i Boston  Receiving 

I Station.  Since  his 
first  enlistment  in 
LCDR  Parmenter  November,  1902,  he 

has  served  on  more  than  30  Navy  ships 
and  13  shore  stations. 

His  first  extensive  Navy  sight-seeing 


took  place  in  1905  when,  as  a crew  mem- 
ber of  the  old  uss  Galveston,  he  visited 
such  places  as  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Siberia  and  the  East  Indies. 

He  saw  service  during  the  difficulties 
with  Mexico  in  1913-1914,  and  was  on  sea 
duty  during  parts  of  both  world  wars. 
Between  the  two  wars  he  was  assigned  to 
fleet  vessels  in  both  European  waters  and 
the  Pacific. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  he  was  aboard  uss  Melville,  then 
a ujiit  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  operating 
in  northern  European  waters.  He  later 
was  ordered  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  assistant  radio  mate- 
rial officer. 

But  the  old  side-wheeler  and  the  first 
taste  of  sea  duty  remain  his  most  vivid 
memories  in  all  the  45  years. 


On-Job  Training  Tapers 

On-the-job  training  of  World  War  II 
veterans  has  passed  its  peak  and  tapered 
off  under  present  laws  and  conditions. 

Principal  factors  in  the  decrease  of  men 
in  the  program  were  ceilings  placed  by 
Veterans  Administration  on  total  wage 
earnings.  Limitations  provide  that  veter- 
ans without  dependents  shall  not  earn 
more  than  $175  per  month  while  engaged 
in  the  training;  veterans  with  dependents 
may  not  earn  more  than  $200  per  month 
while  in  training. 

Job  trainees  represent  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  1,766,000  veterans  in  training 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  On-farm 
training  and  educational  institutes  draw 
the  major  portion  of  veterans. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a further  decrease 
in  on-the-job  training  for  veterans  may 
be  experienced  in  the  future. 


OFFICIAL  FLAG  of  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  flown  by  ships  when 
former  SecNav  Forrestal  is  on  board. 


Navy  Medical  Tour 

Two  Navy  experts  in  the  field  of 
epidemiology  recently  journeyed  to  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  to  conduct  a survey  of 
the  cholera  situation  in  those  areas  and 
to  evaluate  success  of  treatment  following 
the  Navy’s  contribution  of  60,000  pounds 
of  badly-needed  vaccines  and  drugs. 

They  are  Rear  Admiral  Morton  D. 
Willcutts,  MC,  usn,  assistant  chief  of 
BuMed  for  professional  and  personnel  op- 
erations, and  Captain  Leroy  D.  Fothergill, 
MC,  USNR. 

One  of  their  scheduled  visits  was  to  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  which  is  aiding  the  Egyp- 
tian government  in  employing  counter- 
measures against  cholera. 

Tribute  to  NATS 

Speaking  to  past  and  present  members 
of  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  on  the 
organization’s  sixth  birthday  12  December, 
Rear  Admiral  J.  W.  Reeves,  Jr.,  usn, 
ComNATS  said: 

"In  war  and  in  peace  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service  has  established  a repu- 
tation for  efficiency,  economy,  courtesy 
and  service.  To  paraphrase:  Seldom  have 
so  few  done  so  much  for  so  many. 

"This  reputation  has  been  established 
not  alone  by  those  now  in  NATS,  but 
more  especially  by  those  who  gave  it 
everything  they  had  in  the  earlier  days. 
You,  who  are  no  longer  with  us,  have  not 
been  forgotten  . . .” 


Bradley  in  New  Post 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  USA,  former 
Veterans  Administrator,  has  been  named 
the  new  Army  Chief  of  Staff  by  President 
Truman. 

Since  graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1915,  General  Bradley  has  had  a long  and 
distinguished  Army- 
career. 

During  World 
War  II,  he  served 
in  North  Africa, 
Sicily  and  ETO.  He 
later  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  12th 
Army  Group.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  he 
became  head  of  the 
Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

General  Bradley  will  take  over  his 
new  duties  in  early  1948.  He  succeeds 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  USA,  who 
will  become  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Carl  Gray,  former  Vice  President 
of  the  Chicago,  North-Western  RR.,  w-ill 
succeed  General  Bradley  as  Chief  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 


General  Bradley 


Observatory  Will  Get 
Blue  Ridge  "New  Look" 

There’s  a "new  look”  in  store  for 
the  Naval  Observatory. 

Search  for  a new  location  for  the 
observatory  has  narrowed  down  to  sev- 
eral sites  in  a desired  area  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia. 

The  present  location,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  no  longer  is  satisfactory  be- 
cause of  the  city’s  growth.  Dirt  par- 
ticles and  heat  radiation  from  streets 
and  buildings  make  fundamental  day- 
light observations  difficult. 

Decision  to  keep  the  observatory  in 
the  East  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
close  touch  must  be  maintained  with 
government  agencies  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  with  other  scientific  establish- 
ments in  the  East.  Tests  w-ill  be  made 
at  each  of  the  proposed  sites  to  deter- 
mine w-hich  is  best  suited  for  astro- 
nomical purposes. 

The  observatory  publishes  nearly 
2,000  pages  of  nautical  and  astronomi- 
cal infomation  each  year  besides  carry- 
ing on  extensive  research  and  experi- 
ments in  close  cooperation  with  other 
scientific  agencies.  It  has  been  located 
at  its  present  site  in  Washington  since 
1893. 
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GOING  UP  for  a shot  in  USS  Leyte 
— Athens  Panallenas  Club  game  is 
Navy  player.  Leyte  won  tilt,  32 — 28. 


Towers  Retires 

Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  usn,  the 
"father  of  naval  aviation,”  has  retired 
from  active  duty.  He  flew  the  Navy’s  first 
airplane  and  led  the  fight  for  development 
of  carriers  and 
their  employment  in 
* modern  sea  power. 
Almost  all  of  Ad- 
miral Towers’  41 
years  of  naval  serv- 
ice were  connected 
directly  with  avia- 

/ tion.  He  was  grad- 

uated from  the 
' - Naval  Academy  in 

1906  and  qualified 
Admiral  Towers  . , 

as  a pilot  in  August 

1911.  During  the  war,  he  was  Com- 
mander, Air  Force  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Task 
Force  38.  Admiral  Towers’  most  recent 
duty  was  chairman  of  the  Navy’s  General 
Board,  to  which  he  was  assigned  after  be- 
ing relieved  of  duty  as  CincPac. 

When  the  Navy  established  its  first  air 
station  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  became  the 


station’s  first  executive  officer.  He  was 
born  in  Rome,  Ga.,  30  Jan  1885. 

Admiral  Towers  will  live  in  New  York 
while  serving  as  president  of  the  Pacific 
War  Memorial  Association,  a scientific 
foundation. 

Leyte  Cagers  Win 

The  basketball  team  of  uss  Leyte  (CV 
32)  added  another  scalp  to  its  interna- 
tional string  by  rallying  in  the  last  period 
of  play  to  down  the  Panallenas  Sporting 
Club  of  Athens,  champions  of  Greece, 
32—28. 

Trailing  16 — 8 at  half-time,  the  Gre- 
cian basketeers  forged  into  the  lead  in  the 
second  half,  but  pressure  by  Navy  hoop- 
sters  put  the  Leyte  cagers  on  top  again, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  whistle,  they  had 
another  win. 

The  American  cagers  to  date  have  hung 
up  an  impressive  record  of  wins  over  the 
three  top  teams  in  Turkey — Izmir  City 
champions,  Turkish  University  and  Turk- 
ish All  Stars  — along  with  the  Panel- 
lenians. 

Immediately  preceding  the  game,  a 
ceremony  including  the  traditional  ex- 
change of  gifts  was  held.  Leyte  team  cap- 
tain Leo  Gordon,  F2,  usn,  presented  the 
Greeks  with  a new  basketball,  and  the 
Panallenians  gave  their  visitors  a specially 
designated  pennant. 

President  'Qualifies1 

The  exclusive  Navy  society  of  "deep 
dunkers”  numbers  among  its  members  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Visiting  the  Key  West  naval  base, 
President  Truman  received  a plaque  and 
scroll  designating  him  as  a "qualified  sub- 
mariner” for  participation  a year  ago  in 
a 450-foot  dive  by  the  German  submarine 
XU-2513. 

Used  for  experimental  purposes  at  the 
Florida  base,  the  German  craft  was  the 
site  of  the  ceremony. 

The  plaque  consists  of  duplication  in 
metal  of  the  submarine  insignia  on  a 
mahogany  base. 

Unified  Command 

A unified  command  in  the  Caribbean 
has  been  established  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously set  up  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

In  establishing  the  command,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  designated  Lieutenant 
General  Willis  D.  Crittenberger,  USA,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Caribbean.  He  has 
been  assigned  the  U.S.  forces  in  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  pres- 
ent Panama  Canal  administration,  except 
for  fleet  units  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  Trini- 


It's Baby  No.  1,000 
For  Ward  At  Bethesda 

Navy  doctors  have  delivered  the 
1000th  baby  since  opening  seven 
months  ago  of  a maternity  ward  at 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Assigned  to  duty  at  NAS  Anacostia, 
D.  C.,  the  father  of  the  baby  is  William 
R.  Zepp,  AMM2. 

The  medical  center’s  maternity  ward 
opened  3 Apr  1947. 


dad  and  Guantanamo  and  fleet  air  wings 
and  vessels  temporarily  based  at  the 
islands  in  the  Caribbean.  These  will  re- 
main under  the  operational  control  of 
Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy,  USN, 
CincLantFlt. 

Also  excepted  from  General  Critten- 
berger’s  command  are  fleet  units  assigned 
to  Admiral  Richard  L.  Connolly,  USN, 
who  has  been  given  a new  designation  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  This 
command  normally  consists  of  a division 
of  cruisers,  a squadron  of  destroyers  and 
one  aircraft  carrier  and  necessary  auxiliary 
vessels.  These  ships  are  assigned  from  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  on  a rotational  basis. 

All  three  commands  are  under  direction 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


JOLTIN'  Joe  Perry,  SI,  USN,  receives 
WCNFC  football  trophy  from  RADM 
D.  Ketcham,  USN,  ComFair  Alameda. 
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23  Now  Admirals 

The  President  has  given  his  approval  to 
the  report  of  the  Selection  Board  headed 
by  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  USN,  which 
recommended  23  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  temporary  rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the 
line. 

Among  those  selected  were  three  rear 
admirals,  who  already  held  that  rank  due 
to  previous  spot  promotion. 

The  officers  selected  and  their  duties: 

• Rear  Admiral  Earl  Everett  Stone, 
usn;  Chief  of  Naval  Communications. 

• Rear  Admiral  Augustus  Joseph  Well- 
ings,  usn;  Deputy  Commander,  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

• Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Parsons, 
usn;  Director  of  Atomic  Defense,  with 
additional  duty  as  Deputy  Chief,  Armed 
Forces  Special  Weapons  Project. 

• Commodore  James  Edward  Maher, 
usn;  Chief  of  the  Base  Maintenance  Di- 
vision, Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

• Commodore  Leon  Sangster  Fiske, 
usn;  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  Com- 
mandant, Eleventh  Naval  District. 

• Captain  Roy  Thomas  Cowdrey,  usn; 
Fleet  Maintenance  Officer,  Staff  of  Com- 
mander, Service  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

• Captain  Edgar  Allen  Cruise,  usn; 
Commander,  Naval  Air  Bases,  Fifth  Naval 
District. 

• Captain  James  Henry  Doyle,  usn; 
Inspector  and  Instructor,  Naval  Reserve, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

• Captain  Hugh  Hilton  Goodwin,  usn; 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  on  the 
Staff  of  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

• Captain  Lucien  McKee  Grant,  usn; 
Assembly  and  Repair  Officer,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

• Captain  Byron  Paul  Hanlon,  usn; 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Powder  Fac- 
tory, Indian  Head,  Md. 

• Captain  Lloyd  Harrison,  usn;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Procurement  Division,  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics. 

• Captain  Robert  Ferdinand  Hickey, 
usn;  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations. 

• Captain  Ruthven  Elmer  Libby,  usn; 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans,  Staff  of 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

• Captain  Francis  Xavier  Mclnerney, 
usn;  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Receiv- 
ing Station,  Naval  Station,  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• Captain  Lucian  Ancel  Moebus,  usn; 
Duty  involving  flying  at  Maxwell  Field, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


BIG  SMILE  is  shown  by  a submariner 
while  he  relaxes  during  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  exercises  that  were  held  recently. 


• Captain  Clarence  Edward  Olsen,  usn; 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Administra- 
tive Committee,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• Captain  Herbert  Ed  Regan,  usn; 
Commanding  Officer,  Fleet  Air  Wing 
Four,  Whidbey  Island,  Washington 

• Captain  Harry  Raymond  Thurber, 
usn;  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  Com- 
mander, Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

• Captain  Homer  Norman  Wallin, 
usn;  Commander,  Naval  Shipyard,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

• Captain  John  E.  Whelchel,  USN; 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  Commander, 
Service  Force,  Pacific. 

• Captain  John  Perry  Whitney,  usn; 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide,  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Advanced  Training,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

• Captain  John  Phillip  Womble,  Jr., 
usn;  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Station, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Hospital  Colors 
Hauled  Down 

The  Navy’s  $7,000,000  hospital  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  turned  over  to 
county  officials  for  use  as  a civilian  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. 

Following  the  ceremony  of  lowering 
the  colors  and  exchanging  documents,  the 
hospital  was  scheduled  to  be  placed  into 
immediate  service  for  civilian  use. 

The  1,350-bed  establishment  was  turned 
over  to  a civilian  representative  in  the 
brief  ceremonies  by  Rear  Admiral  John 
Harper,  MC,  usn,  13th  ND  medical 
officer,  who  represented  the  commandant. 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  December  were 
as  follows: 

Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  usn,  Chair- 
man, General  Board,  Navy  Department, 
was  retired  on  1 Dec  1947. 

Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn,  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly,  usn,  is 
now  CincEasLantMed. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  H.  McMorris, 
usn,  has  reported  for  duty  as  Chairman 
of  the  General  Board,  Navy  Department. 

Vice  Admiral  John  L.  McCrea,  usn, 
was  detached  as  Deputy  CNO,  and  or- 
dered as  deputy  CincPacFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Sydney  M.  Kraus,  usn, 
detached  as  BuAer  general  representative. 
Eastern  District,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Re- 
tirement proceedings  are  pending. 

Rear  Admiral  Carleton  H.  Wright, 
USN,  has  been  given  additional  duty  as 
Deputy  Naval  Governor  of  Guam. 

Rear  Admiral  Cato  D.  Glover,  usn, 
was  detached  as  AstCNO  (strategic 
Plans)  and  reported  for  duty  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Strategic  Plans  Group  of 
the  Joint  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr., 
usn,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  CincPac, 
has  been  ordered  to  Naval  Operations 
for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  F.  Boone,  usn, 
was  detached  as  member  of  the  General 
Board,  Navy  Dept.,  and  reported  for  duty 
as  AstCNO  (Strategic  Planss). 

Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Snackenberg, 
usn,  Chief  of  the  Naval  Group  of  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  Greece,  has  been  given 
additional  duty  as  Head  of  the  Naval  Sec- 
tion, Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  and 
Planning  Group  in  Greece. 

Rear  Admiral  Stuart  H.  Ingersoll,  usn, 
was  detached  as  ComFltAirWing  Two, 
and  ordered  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide 
to  CincPacFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Lewis  B.  Combs,  CEC, 
usn,  was  retired  on  1 Dec  1947. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Smith,  CEC, 
usn,  has  been  detached  as  Ast.  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  ordered 
as  Director  of  the  Atlantic  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Hellcats  Win  Title 

NAS  Alameda’s  Hellcats  lived  up  to 
their  name  in  every  way  as  they  swamped 
the  previously  undefeated  NAS  San  Diego 
Flyers  49 — 13,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
West  Coast  Naval  Aviation  Conference 
football  crown. 
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n I JT  £ • VARIETY  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

D W IV  d • ENROUTE  TO  LIBRARIES 


kAOST  people  usually  start  out  the  new 
*”*  year  by  making  all  sorts  of  resolu- 
tions— no  more  this,  more  of  that,  and 
something  better  here  and  there. 

The  BuPers  library  people  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  others.  They  also  have  made 
their  new  year  resolutions,  one  of  them 
being  "books  about  everything  for  every- 
body.” Result:  Books  about  everything 
for  everybody  are  on  the  way  to  ship  and 
station  libraries. 

A brief  review  of  some  of  these  books 
follows : 

• Postscript  to  Yesterday: 
America  1896 — 1946,  by  Lloyd 

Morris;  Random  House. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  study  of  the 
tides  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
shaped  American  social  life  for  the  past 
half  century. 

Mr.  Morris’  book  includes  almost  every- 
thing and  everybody  who  contributed  to 
the  shaping  of  our  daily  life,  from  the 
bicycle  built  for  two  to  the  atom  bomb. 
We  rediscover  the  influence  of  such  a 
mixture  of  electrifying  personalities  as 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  William  Allen 
White,  Dutch  Schultz,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Edward  Bok,  Henry 
Luce  and  Time,  Inc.,  John  Dewey  and 
Albert  Einstein. 

In  the  words  and  actions  of  these  and 
other  famed  American  personalities,  the 
author  recreates  the  period  in  a sparkling 
manner  that  will  appeal  to  every  reader. 

• Stars  in  my  Crown,  by  Joe 

David  Brown;  William  Morrow. 

A questioning  silence  fell  over  the 
smoky  room  in  Jere  Higham’s  place  as 
Parson  Gray  walked  up  to  the  bar. 

"Boys,”  he  said,  "I’m  your  new  preacher 
and  I aim  to  give  my  first  sermon  right 
here.” 

A couple  of  veterans  from  General 
Lee’s  defeated  armies  began  to  laugh,  but 
that  didn’t  bother  the  parson.  He  just 
reached  under  his  long  coat  and  pulled  up 
two  long-barreled  cavalry  pistols  and 
slapped  them  on  the  bar. 

"Either  I speak,” he  said, "or  these  do!” 

From  that  moment  on  the  southern 
town  of  Walesburg  was  chaperoned 
through  good  and  evil  by  Parson  Gray. 

One  of  the  most  loveable  and  down-to- 


earth  characters  to  step  out  of  the  pages 
of  recent  novels,  Parson  Gray  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a cross  between  Will  Rogers 
and  Ernie  Pyle.  However,  the  story  is  not 
his  alone.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
say  that  Stars  in  my  Croun  is  the  story  of 
the  people  in  Parson  Gray’s  congregation. 

There  is  Aunt  Pirn,  who  was  in  love 
with  a memory,  and  Crazy  Ella,  who 
pushed  an  empty  baby  carriage  around. 
We  learn  how  the  parson  prevented  the 
local  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  lynching  an  old 
slave,  and  how  he  performed  what  the 
townspeople  thought  was  a miracle. 

His  determination  to  overcome  the  ridi- 
cule of  Young  Doc  Harris,  atheist,  and 
Vienna,  educated  snob,  is  impressive. 
However,  once  introduced  to  love  and  the 
better  things  in  life,  the  young  doctor 
turned  humble  and  vindicated  the  parson. 

Stars  in  my  Crown  is  a wonderful  story 
about  greatness  of  simplicity.  It’s  the  story 
of  a man  who  has  peace  of  mind — and 
the  book  is  like  the  man. 

• Mariner  of  the  North,  by 

George  Palmer  Putnam;  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce. 

This  is  the  biography  of  Captain  Bob 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  great  heroic  figures  in 
the  annals  of  modern  polar  exploration. 

George  Palmer  Putnam,  writer  and  ex- 
plorer in  his  own  right,  has  written  a 
comprehensive  narrative  of  the  rugged 
life  of  Cap’n  Bob.  We  learn  of  Bartlett’s 
experiences  on  Peary’s  trip  to  the  north 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the 
North  Pole;  the  loss  of  the  Karluk  on 
Stefansson’s  Alaskan  Expedition  of  1914, 
and  his  everlasting  love  for  the  little 
schooner  Morrissey,  which  was  his  com- 
panion on  20  rugged  voyages. 

Aside  from  being  a descriptive  narra- 
tive of  Cap’n  Bob’s  life,  the  book  contains 
a vast  amount  of  information  regarding 
polar  history,  from  the  first  voyages  of  the 
early  explorers  seeking  a Northwest  pas- 
sage, down  to  the  Arctic  flights  of  Andree, 
Amundsen  and  Byrd. 

There  are  also  most  enlightening  stories 
of  the  Greenland  Eskimos. 

Mariner  of  the  North  is  a story  of  bold 
adventure  and  a brave  man  of  the  sea 
whose  life  added  immeasurable  luster  to 
this  country’s  brilliant  record  of  Arctic 
achievement. 


• The  Philippine  Story  by  David 
Bernstein;  Farrar,  Straus  and  Co. 

Writing  with  tongue  in  cheek,  David 
Bernstein  tackles  a tough  subject:  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  the  United 
Nation’s  youngest  republic,  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, having  acted  during  the  war  as  po- 
litical adviser  to  Philippine  President 
Quezon  and  later  to  his  successor,  Sergio 
Osmena.  He  explores  all  subjects  with 
judicial  completeness,  presenting  the  case 
of  both  sides  with  impartiality. 

Vividly  describing  the  progress  of 
Philippine  history,  the  author  brings  the 
reader  up  to  date  with  current  problems 
which  confront  the  new  republic. 

He  asks  if  the  United  States  is  fulfill- 
ing its  moral  responsibilities  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  is  a subject  of  knotty  difficul- 
ties, involving  the  right  or  wrong  of  free 
trade  and  quotas,  rehabilitation,  agricul- 
tural relief  and  political  reliability. 

We  have  given  the  islands  their  inde- 
pendence (on  4 July  1946),  but  are  we 
demanding  so  many  concessions  that  we 
infringe  upon  genuine  freedom?  Mr. 
Bernstein  discusses  the  question  in  its  en- 
tirety— pro  and  con.  The  answer,  however, 
must  be  the  old  adage  that  only  time  will 
tell. 

Ever  since  our  victory  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  Philippines  have  been 
our  responsibility.  Now,  with  the  islands 
an  independent  nation,  the  question  is: 
Do  the  Philippines  still  remain  our  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  Bernstein  gives  an  abundantly  clear 
answer:  Yes. 

• Silver  Kings,  by  Oscar  Lewis; 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  rugged  Old  West  comes  to  life 
again! 

Silver  Kings  deals  with  the  era  of 
Nevada’s  famous  Comstock  Lode  and  the 
fantastic  Virginia  City  of  the  roaring 
seventies.  Heroes  of  this  epic  of  Amer- 
cana  are  the  "big  four”  of  silver,  John 
W.  Mackay,  James  Graham  Fair,  James  C. 
Flood  and  William  S.  O'Brien. 

These  four  men,  by  their  discovery  and 
control  of  the  richest  strike  of  precious 
metals  in  American  mining  history, 
amassed  very  large  fortunes  and  for  many 
years  made  themselves  potent  factors  in 
affairs  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

Silver  Kings  is  a rich  biography  of  the 
Lords  of  Bonanza  which  never  lags  in 
excitement.  It  is  a magnificent  piece  of 
authentic  Americana. 
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PLANT  for  manufacture  of  C02  gas  (above),  diesel  generator  set  (below)  are 
two  of  many  types  of  equipment  studied  at  Compressed  Gas  School,  Norfolk. 


GASMEN 

%A/HEN  the  "gasman”  comes  around  to 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships — 
especially  in  today’s  rocket-conscious 
Navy — he’s  a very  popular  guy. 

For  he’s  part  of  the  Navy’s  vital  sys- 
tem to  keep  the  Fleet  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen, acetylene,  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
compressed  gases. 

As  the  guided  missile  program  expands 
in  scope,  the  "gasman's”  role  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  to  the  armed  services. 

On  board  ships  and  at  advanced  Navy 
bases,  personnel  work  as  field  units  to 
manufacture  cylinders  of  these  gases  and 
procure  and  handle  many  more. 

Main  cogs  in  the  important  field  of 
Navy  gas  manufacturing  are  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Compressed  Gas  School,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  Class  C school,  instructed 
by  enlisted  personnel,  gives  training  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gases 
needed  by  the  Fleet.  Graduates  are  trained 
to  operate  equipment  at  advanced  bases 
and  on  board  ship. 

Personnel  with  /MAI  or  1 \yT  rates  are 
eligible  for  the  school,  if  they  meet 
strict  requirements  in  aptitude  for  ac- 
cepting responsibilities  and  independ- 
ence of  operation. 

Men  who  attend  the  joint  BuPers-Bu- 
Ships  institution  are  selected  by  Com- 
ServLant  or  ComServPac  in  accordance 
with  quotas  assigned  by  BuPers. 

Following  completion  of  the  course 
comes  assignment  to  the  Fleet. 

In  a program  under  provisions  of  the 
new  rating  structure  and  to  provide  for 
rotation  of  duty  for  "gasmen"  of  the 
Navy,  BuPers  sends  15  men  to  the  Com- 
pressed Gas  School  every  17  weeks.  All 
machinist’s  mates  will  be  qualified  in  the  j 
work  when  so  assigned. 

Graduates  of  the  school  may  be  as-  I 
signed  duty  at  Adak,  Alaska,  or  in  Guam 
or  the  Philippines  for  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide;  i 
aboard  uss  Vulcan  (AR  5)  where  an  oxy-  ,i 
gen  unit  is  installed;  or  on  board  rss 
Cadmus  (AR  14)  where  carbon  dioxide 
is  manufactured. 

Compressed  gases  are  used  in  the  Navy 
for  fuels,  welding  and  cutting,  refriger- 
ants, fumigants,  insecticides,  germicides, 
inerting,  firefighting  and  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Liquid  oxygen  in  conjunction  with 
various  fuels  will  provide  power  for  pro- 
pelling ships  and  rockets  currently  under 
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development  employing  liquid  oxygen  for 
propelling. 

Helium,  a light,  inert  gas  is  used  in 
lighter-than-air  craft. 

Aerosol  insecticides  and  various  fumi- 
gants are  used  as  a means  of  insect  con- 
trol at  advanced  Navy  bases. 

Navy  gas-men  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  their  important  work.  Oxygen  forced 
under  pressure  into  equipment  containing 
a residue  of  oil  left  by  other  gases  may 
cause  an  explosion.  All  of  the  gases  are 
highly  inflammable.  Acetylene  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  unstable  and  may  explode 
under  pressure. 

Twenty-one  major  gases  are  carried  in 
stock  by  the  Navy,  plus  other  minor  gases. 

First  overseas  shipment  of  liquid  oxy- 
gen in  bulk  was  made  in  August  1943, 
when  a 5,500-gallon  tank  of  gaseous  oxy- 
gen was  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to 
Espiritu  Santo.  The  arrival  was  timely,  to 
say  the  least.  The  supply  of  oxygen  was 
so  low  it  required  rationing  and  its  use 
limited  to  essential  operations.  For  many 
months,  a regular  ferry  service  was  oper- 
ated to  keep  up  the  supply. 

At  that  time,  compressed  gas  schools 
were  not  conducted  by  the  Navy.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  civilian  concerns, 
names  of  former  gas  employees  were  ob- 
tained and  these  men  formed  the  nucleus 
for  the  Navy’s  program.  Additional  per- 
sonnel were  brought  into  the  project- 
men  from  chemical  and  mechanical  trade 
groups — and  given  special  training  in  the 
aspects  of  the  Navy  compressed  gas  plants. 

With  these  trained  men,  the  Navy  put 
its  plan  into  operation.  Transportation  by 
air  was  tried  and  the  first  attempt  was  a 
success. 

Special  tanks  carrying  the  equivalent 
of  80  standard  200 -cubic  foot  cylinders 
at  a weight-saving  of  75  per  cent  were 
mounted  in  R4D  transport  aircraft.  The 
first  flight  was  rushed  directly  from  the 
factory  to  the  airstrip  at  Bougainville, 
where  Marine  fighter  craft  were 
grounded  for  lack  of  oxygen,  with  no 
immediate  relief  in  sight.  The  gas  was 
transferred  to  cylinders  and  the  fighter 
planes  operated  again. 

Low-temperature,  low-pressure  liquid 
carbon  dioxide  tvas  rushed  to  Army  fire 
trucks  assigned  to  B-29  strips  in  the  Mari- 
anas. Through  use  of  Navy  carbon  diox- 
ide, lives  of  many  B-29  crew  members 
were  saved  on  Guam,  Saipan  and  Tinian. 
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TRANSFER  of  liquid  oxygen  from  storage  tanks  to  converter  (above),  study  of 
acetylene  tank  (below)  are  other  phases  of  training  given  to  "Fleet  Gasmen." 
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%/ETERANS  who  are  bitterly  complain- 
” ing  about  the  lack  of  homes  and  the 
high  cost  of  construction  can  take  a hint 
from  the  job  recently  completed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif. 

In  its  conversion  of  nine  standard  war- 
time barracks  into  24 1 attractive  apart- 
ments— exclusively  for  enlisted  men— the 
station  overcame  many  of  the  obstacles 
now  facing  veterans  who  need  low-cost 
units  in  many  critical  housing  areas. 

Recognizing  the  part  good  housing  for 
married  enlisted  personnel  plays  in  main- 
taining peak  morale.  Captain  Stanley  J. 
Michael,  usn,  NAS  commanding  officer, 
faced  the  same  problems  confronting  the 
average  veteran.  In  addition,  his  cash 
allowance  per  unit  was  about  25  per  cent 
of  today’s  average  unit  costs. 

The  Navy  approved  the  reconversion — 
on  the  condition  that  it  be  accomplished 
with  NAS  personnel. 

While  civilian  contractors  toured  whole- 
sale houses,  NAS  personnel  scoured  sur- 
plus sources  and  decommissioned  military 
camps.  When  they  couldn’t  buy,  beg  or 
borrow  (the  polite  word),  they  built. 


"CARRIER  COURTS,"  converted  wartime  barracks,  now  house  241  Navy 
families  at  NAS  Alameda.  Furnished  apartment  units  rent  for  90  cents  a day. 

Salvage  material  from  14  deactivated 


Unable  to  obtain  many  critical  items  at 
reasonable  low  prices,  they  made  all  doors, 
door  frames,  shelves,  cupboards  and  alu- 
minum showers  in  the  Public  Works 
shops. 

The  P.  W.  employees  met  the  challenge 
and  produced  material  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
cult obstacles. 


HOUSEWORK  is  no  chore  when  hubby  lends  a hand.  Sailor  behind  apron  in 
this  kitchen  scene  is  Roland  Goss,  SKVI.  Project  is  located  near  commissary. 


naval  air  stations — plus  the  wholehearted 
effort  of  the  workers — completed  the  job. 

Typical  of  the  enormous  amounts  of 
material  needed  from  surplus  were  the 
1,250,000  board  feet  of  lining  for  walls 
and  ceilings.  Stoves,  plumbing  fixtures, 
radiators,  traps,  valves,  hardware,  floor 
covering  and  several  millions  of  assorted 
nails  were  obtained  from  surplus  at  low 
cost. 

To  make  living  aboard  NAS  Alameda 
as  attractive  as  possible,  the  planners  in- 
cluded such  features  as  a large  laundry- 
building  with  plenty  of  electric  washers 
and  a large  drying  space,  five  well- 
equipped  playgrounds  for  the  youngsters 
and  car  parking  areas. 

The  buildings  are  near  the  commissary, 
an  indoor  swimming  pool,  a large  hobby 
shop,  the  NAS  movie  house — and  enlisted 
men  come  home  for  a hot  lunch. 

All  apartments  have  attractively  grained 
walls  done  in  soft  gray,  green  and  natural 
colors.  Colorful  rugs,  drapes,  upholstered 
furniture  and  interior  furnishings  avoid 
a "regulation”  appearance. 

Each  apartment  building  bears  the 
name  of  a Navy  vessel:  Enterprise,  Hor- 
net, Langley,  Essex,  Lexington,  Y orktoum 
and  Cabot. 

. . The  housing  shortage  in  this  area 
has  often  extended  the  period  of  separa- 
tion between  our  men  and  their  wives," 
said  Captain  Michael.  "After  sea  duty  or 
long  assignments  overseas  ...  a man  looks 
forward  to  a reunion,  planned  for  his 
homecoming.  We  feel  ...  we  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  well-being  of 
our  married  enlisted  personnel.” 
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Applications  Requested  for  Eight  Foreign  Language  Courses 


A call  is  out  for  candidates  to  attend 
linguistic  courses  conducted  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  School  (Naval  Intelligence),  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

This  school  will  offer  intensive  courses 
in  Russian,  Japanese,  Chinese  (Mandarin), 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian  and 
Portuguese,  and  cover  a period  of  study 
from  three  to  18  months,  depending  upon 
what  language  is  studied. 

Requirements  for  applicants  were  an- 
nounced in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  212-47 
(NDB,  31  Oct  1947),  and  are  briefly: 

• Male  officers  in  the  regular  Navy 
who  have  completed  a minimum  of  two 
and  one-half  years  of  college  or  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  work. 

• Age  limit  is  29,  but  applicants  over 
that  age  will  be  considered  if  they  show 
evidence  of  exceptional  linguistic  ability 
or  accomplishment. 

Of  those  selected,  preference  will  be 
given  to  applicants  whose  college  record 
is  of  high  honor  standing  and  who  show 
evidence  of  special  linguistic  ability.  Ap- 
plicants who  have  had  no  previous  lan- 
guage study,  but  whose  general  college 
grades  are  of  high  honors  quality,  also 
will  be  considered. 

Applications  should  include  a copy  of 
the  form  "Language  Qualification” 
(PRNC-NIS-14  Rev.  11-46),  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Naval  Intelligence 
School,  U.S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
Anacostia,  D.  C.  Applications  should  be 
forwarded  through  proper  channels  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  attn:  Pers- 
422. 

New  Liberty  Cards 
Available  at  BuPers 

Liberty  cards  are  available  in  limited 
supply  for  issuance  to  ships,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  229-47  (NDB,  30  November)  states. 

Ships  desiring  a supply  of  the  cards — 
colored  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  or  salmon 
— may  requisition  them  on  NavGen  47 
forms. 

The  cards  will  be  used  to  replace  the 
old  liberty  cards  and  will  be  issued  at 
discretion  of  commanding  officers  of  indi- 
vidual units  in  accordance  with  unit 
policy. 


Windsock,  MCAS,  Cherry  Pt.,  N.  C. 

"I  want  this  detail  done  in  five  minutes 
— and  the  same  to  you!" 


Memo  Warns  on  Shipping 
Of  Household  Effects 

Personnel  ordered  to  the  naval  station 
at  Tongue  Point,  Ore.,  should  not  ship 
household  effects  until  after  availability 
of  public  housing  has  been  ascertained 
after  arrival  there,  a memorandum  from 
the  CO  to  personnel  states. 

There  are  no  commercial  storage  facili- 
ties in  Astoria  and  only  limited  facilities 
at  Seaside,  Ore.,  20  miles  away.  The  next 
closest  commercial  storage  available  is  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  about  100  miles  from  the 
station.  No  household  effects  may  be 
stored  on  the  base. 

The  memorandum,  prepared  for  issue 
to  personnel  ordered  to  the  station,  lists 
the  equipment  and  furniture  available 
with  public  quarters  and  advises  what 
items  should  be  shipped. 

Repeat  Travel  Orders 
Expense  Hike  Date  Set 

Effective  date  for  the  increase  in  reim- 
bursement for  transportation  expenses  of 
officers  in  repeated  travel  orders  was  es- 
tablished as  17  Nov  1947  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  227-47  (NDB,  30  November),  which 
stated  that  outstanding  orders  should  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Previous  directives  set  the  increase 
from  $7  to  $8  as  the  maximum  daily  rate 
of  reimbursement  when  an  actual  expense 
basis  is  involved. 


Navy,  Volunteer  Reserve 
Physical  Qualifications 
For  Enlistment  Modified 

Temporary  reductions  in  physical  stand- 
ards for  enlistment  and  reenlistment  in 
the  regular  Navy  and  class  V-6  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  were  announced  in  Alnav 
242-47  (NDB,  15  November). 

Major  physical  defects  will  be  recorded 
in  the  applicant’s  medical  record. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows: 

• Instead  of  requiring  18  serviceable 
teeth  with  corrected  defects,  the  Navy 
now  will  take  care  of  dental  work  after 
the  enlistee  enters,  including  one  or  both 
complete  sets  of  dentures  for  uppers  and 
lowers  if  needed. 

• Previous  vision  requirements  of  6/20 
correctible  to  20/20  with  glasses  have 
been  reduced  to  not  less  than  2/20  cor- 
rectible with  glasses  to  20/20,  if  the  de- 
fective vision  is  not  due  to  active  or 
progressive  organic  disease. 

• Defective  color  perception  is  no 
longer  disqualifying,  but  the  color  per- 
ception test  will  be  given  for  entry  in 
the  applicant’s  medical  record. 

• The  former  requirement  of  from  60 
to  76  inches  in  height  has  been  modified 
to  60  or  78  inches. 

• Present  mental  standards  of  at  least 
40  in  the  Applicant  Qualification  Test  re- 
main in  effect. 


Travel  Allowance  Rules 
Changed  for  Transferees 

Former  Reservists  who  transferred  to 
the  regular  Navy  are  entitled  to  travel 
allowance  to  their  homes  or  places  of 
enlistment,  as  shown  in  their  current 
service  record,  upon  discharge  from 
the  regular  Navy  or  upon  extension  of 
enlistment,  it  was  announced  by  Alnav 
223-47  (NDB,  15  October). 

Prior  to  the  Alnav,  such  personnel 
were  receiving  travel  allowance  to  the 
place  where  the  man  would  have  been 
entitled  to  travel  allowance  incident  to 
his  discharge  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
had  he  not  immediately  reenlisted  in 
the  regular  Navy. 
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Five  Corps  Remain  Open 
To  Candidates  Desiring 
Regular  Navy  Transfers 

The  program  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy, 
under  Public  Law  347,  79th  Congress,  has 
been  completed  and  is  terminated  except 
for  candidates  applying  for  appointment 
in  medical,  dental,  medical  service,  hos- 
pital or  nurse  corps. 

Applications  for  appointment  in  the 
medical  service  corps  are  limited  to  indi- 
viduals graduated  from  accredited  schools 
of  pharmacy  or  optometry  and  those  with 
a degree  in  a science  allied  to  medicine. 

Permanent  chief  pharmacists  and  phar- 
macists appointed  under  the  same  law  are 
not  eligible  to  reapply  for  appointment 
in  the  medical  service  corps. 

Reserve  and  former  temporary  officers 
may  apply  for  the  medical  service  corps  if 
they  served  a minimum  of  six  months  on 
active  duty  during  World  War  II,  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
service  period. 

Applications  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy  are  desired  from  Naval  Reserve 
and  former  temporary  officers  holding 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Bundle  Men 

Married  men  in  the  Navy  have 
been  called  many  pet  names  by  their 
bachelor  shipmates. 

Even  in  the  olden  days,  the  so- 
called  benedicts  were  kidded  about 
being  married. 

In  those  days  all  married  crew 
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portion  of  their  provisions  ashore, 
to  share  with  their  spouses,  in  a 
bundle  tied  up  in  a colored  hand- 
kerchief. 

Thus,  the  privileged  few  became 
known  to  their  shipmates  as  "bundle 
men." 

Now  when  you  see  the  married 
men  going  over  the  side  with  a 
bundle,  it  usually  holds  dirty  cloth- 
ing being  taken  home  for  the  little 
lady  to  wash. 


Ex-Jap  Destroyer  Sunk 
By  Duluth,  Henderson 

Keyaki,a  former  Japanese  destroyer, 
was  sunk  recently  by  uss  Duluth  (CL 
87)  and  uss  Henderson  (DD  785)  in 
target  practice  off  the  coast  of  Yoko- 
suka. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  types  of  Jap 
ships  using  separate  boiler  rooms  to 
enable  damaged  ships  to  return  to  port 
under  their  own  power. 

Built  shortly  after  the  Solomons 
campaign,  Keyaki  was  used  principally 
in  convoy  duty  near  Japan  during  the 
war.  She  was  allotted  to  the  U.S.  in 
recent  disposition  of  remaining  Japa- 
nese naval  craft. 


science  degrees  in  the  following  fields: 
Psychology,  biochemistry,  physics,  bio- 
physics, bacteriology,  pharmacology,  ra- 
diobiology, serology,  virology,  chemistry, 
medical  statistics,  public  health,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  pharmacy,  optometry,  and 
sanitary  engineering. 

New  Board  Will  Select 
Dental  Corps  Admirals 

Dental  Corps  officers  will  be  selected 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  by  a three-member  board 
appointed  by  SecNav  John  L.  Sullivan. 

Members  of  the  board  are  Rear  Ad- 
miral Glenn  B.  Davis,  usn,  senior  mem- 
ber; Rear  Admiral  Ernest  W.  Litch,  USN, 
and  Rear  Admiral  Cornelius  H.  Mack, 
DC,  usn  (Ret). 

Engineering  Duty 
Applications  Asked 

Applications  for  designation  for  engi- 
neering duty  are  desired  by  BuPers  from 
permanently  commissioned  line  officers  of 
the  regular  Navy. 

Eligible  to  apply  are  commanders 
whose  date  of  rank  is  1 Nov  1942  and 
officers  junior  to  them. 

Qualifications  were  announced  in  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  207-47  (NDB,  31  Octo- 
ber), which  called  especially  for  officers 
who  have  completed  postgraduate  courses 
in  mechanical,  electrical,  Diesel,  metal- 
lurgical, petroleum,  electronics  and  radio 
engineering.  Officers  with  equivalent  edu- 
cational qualifications  also  are  invited  to 
apply.  Preference  will  be  given  to  officers 
who  have  completed  postgraduate  techni- 
cal engineering  courses. 


Volunteer  Naval  Reserve 
Commissions  Now  Open 
To  Some  Enlisted  Men 

Commissions  in  the  volunteer  Naval 
Reserve  are  open  to  certain  former  en- 
listed men. 

Enlisted  men  who  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  for  less  than  a year  and 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a four- 
year  course  of  at  least  120  semester  hours 
at  an  accredited  college  are  eligible. 

Men  who  have  had  more  than  one 
year’s  service  in  the  Navy  may  deduct  an 
equivalent  year  of  college  work  for  each 
year  of  active  duty  in  naval  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  providing  the  candidate  is  of 
the  four-year  college  educational  level. 
This  is  determined  by  making  a passing 
score  of  at  least  50  in  the  Officer  Selec- 
tion test.  No  more  than  two  years  of  the 
college  requirement  may  be  w-aived  be- 
cause of  active  duty,  and  active  duty  in  a 
student  status  cannot  be  considered  in 
waiving  the  college  requirement. 

To  be  eligible  for  application,  candi- 
dates must  be: 

• Honorably  discharged  as  an  enlisted 
man  or  warrant  officer  from  the  Naval 
services  (including  the  Coast  Guard  and 
its  Reserve). 

• Between  the  ages  of  19  and  30  years 
inclusive. 

• A veteran  of  World  War  II,  having 
served  some  time  between  7 Dec  1941 
and  2 Sept  1945. 

• An  American  citizen,  either  by  birth 
or  naturalization.  (This  may  be  waived 
by  BuPers  in  exceptional  cases.) 


Food-Saving  Program 
Shows  Huge  Results 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
President’s  food  conservation  plan, 
Navy  men  will  save  an  estimated 
97,800  bushels  of  wheat,  3,500,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  1,122,000  dozens 
of  eggs. 

The  savings  will  be  a result  from  all 
naval  activities  participating  in  string- 
ent conservation  plans  without  affect- 
ing either  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  chow. 

Servings  of  bread  and  pastries  have 
been  reduced,  saving  one-half  ounce  of 
flour  per  man  each  day.  Meatless  Tues- 
days have  resulted  in  a savings  of  20 
ounces  of  meat  per  man  daily,  as  well 
as  750,000  eggs  each  eggless  Thursday. 
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Here  are  Income  Tax 
Payment  Regulations 
For  Service  Personnel 

Deadline  dates  for  filing  past  income 
taxes  by  certain  personnel — including  re- 
turns on  totally  exempted  salaries — are 
fast  approaching. 

In  cases  where  a member  of  the  armed 
forces  was  on  duty  outside  the  U.S.  or  on 
sea  duty  at  the  time  his  income  tax  re- 
turn normally  was  due  to  be  filed,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
advised  that  the  return  must  be  filed  at 
the  earliest  of  the  following  dates: 

• The  15th  day  of  the  sixth  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  the  taxpayer  returns  to 
the  U.S.  or  is  detached  from  sea  duty. 

• 15  June  1948. 

Thus,  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  not  filed  federal  income  tax  re- 
turns for  one  or  more  of  the  years  from 
1941  through  1946  because  of  sea  or  for- 
eign duty,  must  file  not  later  than  the 
15th  day  of  the  sixth  month  following  the 
month  of  return  to  the  U.S.  or  detach- 
ment from  sea  duty,  or  15  June  1948, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Taxpaying  members  of  the  armed  forces 
must  attach  a statement  to  each  return 
showing  the  dates  that  sea  or  foreign 
service  duty  commenced  and  terminated. 

Federal  income  tax  returns  should  be 
filed  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  the  state  where  the  taxpayer  has 
his  legal  residence  or  his  trade  or  business. 
However,  members  of  the  armed  forces 
may  file  their  returns  with  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Under  present  regulations,  federal  in- 
come tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
1947  are  due  to  be  filed  not  later  than 
15  Mar  1948,  except  when  the  taxpayer  is 
outside  the  U.S.  on  that  date.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  taxpayer  has  an  auto- 
matic postponement  of  the  date  until 
15  June  1948. 

Payment  of  the  entire  1947  tax  is  re- 
quired with  the  return  for  1947.  A dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1948,  together  with  the  payment  of 
at  least  one-fourth  of  estimated  tax,  will 
be  due  at  the  same  time  the  final  return 
for  1947  is  due. 

Taxes  attributable  to  active  service  pay 
for  the  years  prior  to  1947  may  be  paid 
in  12  quarterly  installments  without  pen- 
alty or  interest,  as  provided  by  current 
regulations.  This  pertains  only  to  person- 
nel who  were  on  sea  duty  or  outside  the 
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"...and  if  I decide  not  to  come  along 
quietly,  what  then?" 


limits  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
tax  returns  for  any  of  the  years  from 
1941  to  1946  were  due. 

A BuSandA  letter  contains  a sug- 
gested form  for  filing  the  returns. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Office  of  the  Professional  As- 
sistant, OB-1,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

Legislative  Proposals 
Will  Be  Coordinated 
Under  New  Directive 

Legislative  proposals  by  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  departments  before  submission  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  Congress  in 
accordance  with  a recent  directive  by  Sec- 
Defense  James  Forrestal. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  legislative  control  by  the  National 
Defense  secretariat,  the  originating  de- 
partment may  submit  its  legislative  pro- 
grams directly  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et if  the  other  two  departments  have 
been  consulted  and  an  agreement  reached. 

When  a mutual  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  the  recommendation  must  be 
submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  which  will  attempt  to  resolve 
differences.  After  the  departments  are  in- 
formed of  the  decisions,  the  proposal  will 
be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
to  Congress. 

An  exception  to  this  procedure  is  legis- 
lation calling  for  appropriations,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  a special  assistant  to 
SecDefense. 

Free  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  departments  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  recommendations  and  re- 
ports was  emphasized  by  Secretary 
Forrestal. 


Regulations  Outlined 
For  Shore-Based  Men 
Taking  Cars  to  China 

Director  of  the  Export  Import  Board, 
Import  Licensing  Department,  Shanghai, 
has  advised  BuSandA  that  import  licenses 
for  importation  of  automobiles  into  China 
will  be  approved  -for  shore-based  U.S. 
naval  personnel  only  if  they  adhere 
strictly  to  rules  set  forth  by  the  Board. 

Briefly,  the  rules  are: 

• The  car  must  arrive  with,  or  within 
a short  time  of,  the  individual  concerned. 

• It  must  have  been  owned  and  used 
abroad  (meaning  U.S.)  by  the  individual 
concerned  for  at  least  six  months  before 
the  departure  for  China. 

• The  car  must  not  exceed  the  value 
limit  of  S 1,200.00,  factory  F.O.B.  (free  on 
board)  price  listed  on  1 Mar  1946.  Thus, 
cars  for  which  factory  price  exceeds 
$1,200.00  are  ineligible  for  importation 
into  China.  Owners  of  new  cars  should 
investigate  this  carefully  to  prevent  un- 
necessary shipment  of  their  cars. 

• License  must  be  applied  for  as  soon 
as  car  arrives  in  Chinese  territory. 

• The  car  must  be  the  first  one  brought 
in  by  the  owner  or  his  family  since  1 Mar 
1946. 

• The  owner  must  establish  the  prob- 
ability that  he  will  reside  in  China  for  a 
reasonable  period  after  importation  of  the 
car — minimum  12  months.  Navy  tour  of 
duty  in  China  extends  over  an  18  months 
period. 

All  the  above  mentioned  rules  must  be 
confirmed  and  documents  again  submitted 
to  the  shipping  officer  for  verification. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  automobiles  can- 
not be  accepted  for  shipment. 


Ships  Asked  to  Record 
Pacific  Ocean  Data 

If  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  had  her  face 
lifted  lately,  the  Navy's  going  to  find 
out  about  it. 

In  PacFltLtr.  55L-47,  all  ships  in 
PacFleet  were  directed  to  observe  and 
record  as  much  data  on  the  ocean’s 
floor  as  possible  for  use  by  the  Navy's 
Hydrographic  Office. 

Ships  were  asked  to  observe  and 
record  soundings  in  all  ocean  areas 
and,  when  practical,  to  explore  any 
unusual  bottom  feature,  such  as  can- 
yons, peaks,  and  ridges  which  might 
be  discovered  by  sounding. 
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New  Directive  Clarifies  Rights  of  Veterans  Under  Servicemen's  Act 


Rights  and  entitlements  of  veterans  un- 
der the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  were  clarified  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
244-47  (NDB,  15  December). 

The  directive  holds  special  significance 
for  personnel  who  enlisted,  reenlisted  or 
extended  between  6 Oct  1945  and  5 Oct 
1946,  some  of  which  periods  were  for  two 
years  and  are  now  near  termination. 

For  personnel  whose  enlistment,  reen- 
listment or  extension  began  between  those 
dates,  deadline  periods  for  benefits  under 
the  act  are  counted  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration, as  follows: 

• Courses  of  education  must  begin 
within  four  years  of  the  individual’s  sep- 
aration date  and  be  completed  within 
nine  years  of  that  date. 

• Loan  guaranty  will  be  available  until 
10  years  from  the  separation  date. 

• Readjustment  allowance  eligibility 
for  unemployment  must  be  established 
within  two  years  of  the  separation  date, 
and  active  service  would  bar  eligibility. 
No  readjustment  allowance  will  be  pay- 
able after  five  years  from  the  separation 
date. 

For  personnel  who  extend  after  having 
enlisted,  reenlisted  or  extended  between 
6 Oct  1945  and  5 Oct  1946,  the  deadline 
periods  are: 

• Courses  of  education  must  begin 
within  four  years  of  separation  (date  of 
expiration  of  extended  enlistment),  but 
be  completed  within  nine  years  of  the 
date  the  enlistment  would  have  expired 
if  not  extended. 

• Loan  guaranty  will  be  available  from 
the  date  of  separation  (date  of  expira- 
tion of  extended  enlistment),  until  10 
years  from  the  date  the  enlistment  would 
have  expired  if  not  extended. 

• Application  for  readjustment  allow- 
ance must  be  m \de  within  two  years  after 
separation  (datt  of  expiration  of  extended 
enlistment),  and  completed  within  five 
years  of  the  date  the  enlistment  would 
have  expired  if  not  extended. 

For  ail  other  cases — that  is,  an  enlist- 
ment, reenlistment  or  extension  before  6 
Oct  1945  or  after  5 Oct  1946 — the  war  is 
held  to  be  officially  ended  as  of  25  July 
1947  and  the  deadline  periods  begin  to 
run  from  that  date,  as  follows: 

• Courses  of  education  or  training 
must  be  initiated  not  later  than  four  years 
from  25  July  1947  or  the  date  of  dis- 
charge, whichever  is  later.  Courses  must 
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"You  sure  are  smart,  Blackie,  no  one 
even  thought  of  looking  back  there  for 
your  knife!" 

be  completed  within  nine  years  after  25 
July  1947. 

• Application  for  loan  guaranty  must 
be  made  within  10  years  after  25  July 
1947. 

• Application  for  readjustment  allow- 
ance must  be  made  within  two  years  of  25 
July  1947  or  of  the  date  of  discharge, 
whichever  is  later,  but  active  service 
would  bar  eligibility.  (That  is,  a man 
separated  for  purposes  of  reenlistment  is 
therefore  continuing  on  active  duty  and 
by  that  fact  is  not  eligible.)  Benefits  will 
be  payable  only  within  five  years  of  25 
July  1947. 

The  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act 
contains  many  other  benefits  without  spe- 
cified deadlines,  except  that  petitions  for 
review  of  discharge  must  be  filed  prior 
to  22  June  1959  by  men  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  22  June  1944.  All  other 
personnel  must  file  for  review  of  dis- 
charge within  15  years  of  the  separation 
date. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  ruled 
the  war  ends  for  personnel  who  enlisted, 
reenlisted  or  extended  between  6 Oct 
1945  and  5 Oct  1946  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  and  deadlines  cannot  be 
further  postponed  by  a later  enlistment 
of  extension  of  the  original  enlistment 
after  5 Oct  1946. 

Another  view  held  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  that  veterans  otherwise 
entitled  to  benefits  of  the  act  are  not  eligi- 
ble until  after  separation  from  active 
service,  and  any  extension  of  enlistment 
may  not  be  accepted  as  a separation  with- 
in the  meaning  of  that  law  until  the  ex- 


piration of  that  or  any  additional  exten- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a discharge  and  re- 
enlistment  does  fill  the  requirement  of 
separation  from  active  service,  enabling 
the  veteran  to  qualify  for  certain  benefits 
even  while  active  duty  is  continued. 

Only  service  between  16  Sept  1940  and 
25  July  1947  may  be  counted  for  eligibil- 
ity of  veterans  rights  under  the  act,  but 
borderline  cases  are  as  follows: 

• Personnel  serving  at  least  one  day 
prior  to  26  July  1947  and  remaining  on 
active  duty  a minimum  total  of  90  days 
may  qualify  for  education  or  training  for 
one  year  plus  the  number  of  days  of  ac- 
tive service  prior  to  26  July  1947. 

• Personnel  serving  at  least  one  day 
prior  to  26  July  1947  and  remaining  on 
active  duty  a minimum  total  of  90  days 
may  qualify  for  loan  guarantees. 

• Personnel  may  qualify  for  readjust- 
ment allowances  if  they  served  a mini- 
mum of  16  days  prior  to  26  July  1947, 
remaining  on  active  duty  a minimum  total 
of  90  days. 

Veterans  Who  Renounce 
Disability  Payments  to 
Join  NR  Retain  Gl  Rights 

Renunciation  of  disability  payments  by 
World  War  II  veterans  enrolling  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  does  not  result  in  loss  of 
other  GI  benefits  provided  by  law  for 
them  or  their  dependents,  according  to  a 
clarification  by  Veterans  Administration. 

The  veteran  is  entitled  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  at  government  expense  and 
to  the  same  subsistence  allowance  paid 
non-disabled  veterans  training  under  the 
GI  bill.  These  allowances  are  $65  a 
month  for  veterans  without  dependents 
and  $90  a month  for  veterans  with 
dependents. 

Disability  compensation  or  pension 
may  be  reapplied  for  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  according  to  the  Navy’s  Civil  Re- 
adjustment Section.  Approved  awards 
will  be  payable  from  the  date  of  the  sec- 
ond application,  but  will  not  include  re- 
troactive payments  covering  the  period 
when  the  renunciation  was  effective. 

The  Veterans  Administration  ruling  re- 
sulted from  an  application  from  a dis- 
abled veteran  for  training  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act. 
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Enlisted  Classification 
Procedure  Training  Open 
to  Yeomen,  Strikers 

Training  in  enlisted  classification  pro- 
cedures will  be  given  at  Naval  Training 
Center,  San  Diego,  to  a limited  number 
of  yeomen  and  strikers  to  prepare  them 
for  specialized  requirements  of  Personnel 
Man,  one  of  the  rates  in  the  new  postwar 
rating  structure. 

Personnel  men  will  perform  duties  of 
an  enlisted  personnel  specialist  and  must 
be  fully  conversant  with  the  many  phases 
of  enlisted  personnel  administration 
ashore  and  afloat.  The  special  training  is 
necessary  because  enlisted  classification 
comprises  a relatively  large  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  rating. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  236-47  (NDB,  30 
November)  announced  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  would  accept  for  con- 
sideration a limited  number  of  individual 
applications  from  enlisted  personnel  for 
specialized  training.  Personnel  accepted 
will  be  ordered  to  the  training  center  for 
60  days’  temporary  additional  duty  under 
instruction  in  enlisted  classification  pro- 
cedures. 

Upon  completion,  they  will  return  to 
their  former  ships  or  stations,  unless  spe- 
cific instructions  to  the  contrary  are  given 
in  the  CO’s  endorsement  to  the  original 
request. 

The  circular  letter  listed  the  following 
qualifications  for  applicants: 

• Be  a rated  yeoman  in  pay  grades  4 
through  1 (seaman  strikers  who  have  been 
striking  for  yeoman  for  a period  of  at 

1 least  six  months  may  submit  requests;  in- 
dicate number  of  months  as  a yeoman 
striker  in  forwarding  endorsement). 

• Have  minimum  test  scores  — GCT 
plus  CLER  = 1 10. 

• Must  be  usn. 

• Have  at  least  six  months’  naval  ex- 
perience as  a personnel  yeoman. 

• Possess  emotional  stability  and  ma- 
turity, and  be  able  to  work  easily  with 
people. 

• Have  at  least  18  months  to  serve  in 
current  enlistment  at  the  time  ordered  to 
the  school,  or  execute  an  agreement  to  ex- 
tend enlistment  on  form  NavPers  604  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

It  was  requested  that  COs  indicate  in 
their  endorsements  that  the  above  require- 
ments are  met  by  the  applicant.  Requests 
should  be  addressed,  via  chain  of  com- 
mand, to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


Records  of  Navy  Men 
Since  '84  Being  Filed 

The  Navy  is  carrying  on  what  is 
probably  the  largest  record  filing  oper- 
ation in  the  country,  besides  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  at  the  Naval  Records 
Management  Center  in  New  York  City. 

In  a former  warehouse,  the  Navy  is 
filing  service  records  of  all  naval  and 
marine  personnel  who  have  been  dis- 
charged since  1884,  in  addition  to  han- 
dling all  the  active  records  of  Com  1, 
Com  3,  Com  4 and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
areas,  including  overseas  bases. 

All  Navy  payrolls  are  put  on  mico- 
film  at  the  center.  To  date,  301,645 
documents  have  been  reduced  to  191 
rolls  of  film,  greatly  reducing  the  cu- 
bic footage. 

WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Scrimshaw 

This  conversation  is  often  heard 
aboard  ship  today;  "I  made  it  my- 
self,” "Aw  gwan,  I don't  believe  it." 
The  men  talking  like  this  can  usually 


be  found  staring  at  a miniature  en- 
gine that  works,  or  at  a handsome 
piece  of  wood  carving. 

Hobbies,  great  stuff  in  the  Navy  of 
today,  have  been  in  existence  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Navy. 

The  old  tars  would  take  wood,  bone, 
or  whatever  other  material  they  had 
on  hand  and  carve  out  fancy  designs. 
In  those  days  the  art  of  carving 
was  called  Scrimshaw.  Any  seaman 
who  wasn't  handy  with  his  knife 
wasn't  worth  his  salt. 

Nowadays  a man  can  build  just 
about  anything  his  heart  desires,  all 
he  needs  is  heart  and  patience.  The 
Navy  supplies  everything  else.  Almost 
all  ships  have  a hobby  shop  where 
men  can  build  and  invent  to  their 
heart's  content. 

There  is  nothing  like  a good  hobby 
to  take  one's  mind  off  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  have  arisen  during  the 
day. 

As  one  old  Persian  philosopher  said, 
"To  choose  a hobby  is  to  create  and 
begin  life  anew." 


Corpsmen  Urged  to  Take 
Opportunity  Now 
To  Further  Education 

Noting  that  high  school  diplomas 
among  hospital  corpsmen  are  fewer  than 
in  prewar  times,  BuMed  urges  corpsmen 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  47-148  (NDB,  15 
November)  to  take  advantage  of  several 
means  for  furthering  education. 

The  directive  points  out  that  the  Army- 
Navy  Medical  Services  Corps  Act  of  1947 
authorizes  advancement  within  the  service 
through  warrant  grade  and  possible  ap- 
pointment to  permanent  commissioned 
officer  status  through  captain  rank. 

"Every  hospital  corpsman  should  com- 
mence to  prepare  himself  to  partake  of 
these  benefits  and  opportunities  at  his 
earliest  convenience,”  the  directive  stated, 
"and  should  continue  this  preparation 
through  a planned  system  of  education 
and  training.” 

Authorized  training  was  listed  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Postgraduate  courses  in  various 
schools  and  universities  in  any  subject  of 
value  in  performance  of  corpsmen  duties, 
provided  the  courses  do  not  interfere  with 
regular  duties. 

• Technical  and  on-the-job  training 
provided  by  the  Navy.  Educational  de- 
partments of  practically  all  states  recog- 
nize this  training  in  accreditation  for  high 
school  diplomas.  In  some  cases  an  official 
statement  of  service  with  description  of 
the  training  will  suffice  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  corpsman  may  be  examined  by 
the  GED  test  battery. 

• USAFI  extension  courses  offered  by 
BuPers. 

Anti-Germ  Inspections 
Set  For  Overseas  Planes 

Measures  are  being  taken  by  the  Navy 
to  prevent  airplanes  from  carrying  human 
disease  or  insect  vectors  of  diseases  to 
foreign  ports. 

Naval  district  commandants,  area  com- 
manders or  senior  naval  officers  in  com- 
mand of  embarkation  areas  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  preventive  measures, 
which  are  administered  prior  to  embarka- 
tion for  overseas  ports. 

Passengers  and  crews  of  planes  making 
overseas  flights  must  be  immunized  for 
air  travel.  If  insect  media  are  noted,  air- 
craft must  be  disinsectized.  Quarantine 
inspections  will  be  held  upon  the  arrival 
of  aircraft  at  point  of  embarkation  and 
upon  request  by  plane  commanders. 
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Plans  are  Outlined  for  the  Enlistment  of  Women  in  Regular  Navy 


Tentative  plans  and  policies  for  enlist- 
ment of  women  in  the  regular  Navy  have 
been  set  forth  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  220-47 
(NDB,  15  November)  in  anticipation  of 
the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  action  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

BuPers  points  out  that  this  is  a "letter 
of  intent”  and  that  proper  directives  gov- 
erning actual  instruction  for  enlistment 
will  not  be  issued  until  after  passage  of 
legislation. 

According  to  present  plans,  women  of 
the  regular  Navy  will  be  rotated  on  duty 
between  districts  and  commands  within 
the  continental  U.S.  and  selected  over- 
seas bases.  They  may  express  preference 
for  duty  but  all  assignments,  including 
overseas,  will  be  based  on  needs  of  the 
service. 

General  policies  for  enlistment  of  wom- 
en in  the  regular  Navy  are  outlined  as 
follows : 

• All  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to 
pay,  leave,  money  allowances  for  subsist- 
ence and  rental  of  quarters,  mileage  or 
other  travel  allowances,  benefits  or  emol- 
uments of  male  personnel  of  the  regular 
Navy  will  apply  equally  for  women  per- 
sonnel of  the  regular  Navy,  except  that 
their  husbands  may  not  be  considered  de- 
pendents unless  they  are  in  fact  dependent 
upon  their  wives  for  chief  support. 

• Women  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
must  have  no  children  under  18  years  of 
age,  regardless  of  legal  custody. 

• Enlisted  women  coming  back  into 
the  service  within  three  months  of  last 
discharge  or  last  release  to  inactive  duty 
will  be  enlisted  under  "continuous  serv- 
ice” conditions  in  rate  and  pay  grade 
held  at  the  time  of  discharge,  provided 
they  were  serving  on  active  duty  on  the 
date  of,  or  within  three  months  prior  to, 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Those  enlisted  more  than  three  months 
after  last  discharge  or  last  release  to  in- 
active duty  will  be  enlisted  under  "broken 
service”  conditions  in  rates  and  pay 
grades  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  service. 

• Women  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
under  "continuous  service”  conditions 
will  be  enlisted  for  a term  of  two,  three, 
four  or  six  years  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  All  others  will  be  en- 
listed for  a term  of  three,  four  or  six 
years. 


Marine  Bands  Directed 
To  Avoid  Competition 

Marine  Corps  bands  were  directed  in 
Almar  109-47  to  make  sure  that  public 
performances  will  not  be  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  be  considered  competition 
with  local  musicians. 


• If  enlistments  in  the  regular  Navy 
are  subsequent  to  implementation  of  the 
new  postwar  rating  structure,  women 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  new  postwar  rates 
only. 

Voluntary  extensions  of  enlistments  to 
remain  on  active  duty  until  30  June  1948 
will  continue  in  effect. 

52,000  Veterans  Under 
Hospital  Care  from  VA 

All-time  high  mark  for  the  number  of 
World  War  II  veterans  receiving  hospital 
care  under  the  Veterans  Administration 
was  recorded  on  1 Aug  1947. 

^lore  than  52,000  men  were  in  hospi- 
tals of  VA  on  that  date,  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  total  for 
two  years  prior  to  that  date. 


Temporary  Appointment 
Temination,  Reversion 
In  Rank  Affects  493 

Reversions  in  rank  and  termination  of 
temporary  appointments  were  scheduled 
for  1 Jan  1948  for  493  regular  Navy 
officers. 

The  termination  of  the  temporary  ap- 
pointments to  commodores  and  the  rever- 
sion from  captain  to  commander  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947,  which  prescribes  the  number  of 
officers  for  each  grade  as  percentages  of 
the  total  number  of  officers  on  the  lineal 
list. 

The  law  requires  that  only  the  pre- 
scribed numbers  may  hold  such  rank  and 
that  all  officers  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
number  must  revert  to  their  permanent 
status.  It  also  applies  to  staff  corps  offi- 
cers, since  they  have  been  assigned  gen- 
eral line  running  mates. 

In  addition  to  the  computation  which 
was  required  on  the  date  of  the  act,  the 
law  requires  that  a new  computation  be 
made  on  1 January  of  each  year.  This 
computation  will  determine  how  many 
officers  will  hold  their  rank  until  the  next 
computation  is  made. 


ENLISTMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Here  are  the  basic  requirements  for  enlistment  of  women  in  the  regular  Navy, 
V-10  active,  inactive  and  ex-V-10: 


Age 

Education 

EQT 

Citizenship 
Physical 
Marital  Status 
Dependents 


Enlisted  under  "Continuous 
Service"  Conditions 

20-31* 

Two  years  high  school  or 
business  school 
Not  required 
Citizen  of  U.S. 

As  prescribed  by  BuMed 
Single  or  married 
No  restrictions** 


Type  of  discharge  Honorable  or  general** 


Enlisted  under  "Broken 
Service"  Conditions 

Same* 

Same 

Required 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Not  more  than  two  dependents 
at  time  of  enlistment** 
Honorable,  under  honorable 
conditions, or  general*** 


♦Women  over  31  years  of  age  are  eligible  if  subtracting  number  of  years  of 
active  duty  from  present  age  brings  their  service  age  under  31.  In  addition,  waivers 
for  over-age  may  be  referred  to  BuPers  for  consideration  in  cases  of  those  especially 
well  qualified. 

**With  exceptions  as  noted  in  accompanying  article. 

***  Women  released  with  an  honorable  discharge  by  reason  of  dependency  will 
be  required  to  submit  documentary  evidence  that  dependency  which  warranted  dis- 
charge no  longer  exists.  Applicants  released  with  a general  discharge  or  discharge 
under  honorable  conditions  must  obtain  prior  BuPers  approval  before  enlistment 
is  effected. 
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ALL  HANDS  SEEKS  EDITORIAL  MEN 


Enlisted  article  writers,  news  writers, 
copyreaders  and  artists  may  apply  for 
duty  with  All  Hands  Magazine  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  228-47 
(NDB,  30  November). 

Although  amateurs  may  apply,  profes- 
sional magazine  or  newspaper  experience 
is  particularly  desired. 

The  following  information  should  be 
included  in  requests  for  this  duty: 

• Publication  experience  in  writing, 
copy  reading  or  art  with  dates  of  employ- 
ment, name  of  periodical  and  employer, 
and  specific  duties. 

• Other  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing journalism  experience,  including 
schools  attended  and  dates. 

• Date  of  expiration  of  enlistment  and 
agreement  to  extend  enlistment  on  form 


Nurse  Corps  Reservists, 
Former  Nurses  Eligible 
For  Transfer  to  USN 

Nurse  Corps  Reservists  and  women  vet- 
erans of  the  Nurse  Corps  are  now  eligible 
for  a career  in  the  Regular  Navy  if  they 
are  single,  under  35,  and  can  meet  physi- 
cal and  educational  requirements. 

Eligible  nurses  are  urged  to  apply  im- 
mediately, according  to  Circ.  Ltr.  233-47 
(NDB,  30  November).  Reserve  Nurse 
Corps  Officers  now  on  active  duty  will 
submit  their  requests  through  their  com- 
manding officers,  who  will  forward  their 
applications  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Upon  reporting  for  active  duty,  nurses 
will  be  given  such  rank  as  they  would 
have  attained  had  they  remained  on  active 
duty.  However,  they  will  lose  lineal  posi- 
tion of  five  numbers  for  each  month  from 
the  date  of  her  release  to  inactive  duty 
until  the  date  reporting  to  first  duty 
station. 

Ex-POWs  Urge  Making 
6 May  Liberation  Day 

A resolution  calling  for  universal 
military  training  was  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Barbed  Wire 
Clubs,  composed  of  former  prisoners 
of  war.  The  board  of  directors  also  re- 
solved to  petition  President  Truman  to 
name  6 May,  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
Corregidor,  as  National  Liberation 
Day. 


ENP  604  if  selected,  in  order  to  have  18 
months  of  obligated  service  at  date  of 
initial  assignment. 

• Estimated  wordage  published,  bro- 
ken down  by  percentage  for  which  re- 
muneration was  received. 

• Free  lance  writers  and  artists  list 
names  and  issues  of  publications  in  which 
contributions  have  appeared. 

Requests  are  particularly  desired  from 
personnel  not  now  engaged  in  public  re- 
lations duties,  who  are  available  without 
relief. 

Orders  will  be  issued  to  those  selected 
and  the  remainder  of  requests  will  be 
kept  for  possible  future  use.  Requests 
should  be  forwarded  via  the  commanding 
officer  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers  54). 


No  loss  will  be  more  than  100  numbers 
and  no  officer  will  be  advanced  higher 
than  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Promotion 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  will  be  made 
by  selection  and  only  when  a vacancy 
occurs  in  such  higher  rank. 

Applicants  must  be  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  graduate  registered  nurses  in 
good  standing.  Each  application  will  be 
accompanied  by  a special  fitness  report 
made  out  by  commanding  officers  contain- 
ing recommendations  and  comments  on 
fitness.  All  applications  shall  be  submitted 
via  the  commandant  of  the  nearest  naval 
district. 

Appointment  of  nurses  in  the  Regular 
Navy  will  be  made  by  a series  of  circular 
letters  after  appointments  have  been  made 
by  the  President.  Applicants  will  be  in- 
formed by  letter  of  their  selection  or 
rejection. 

Excess  Electronic, 

Radar  Gear  Will  be 
Released  to  Schools 

Excess  electronic  and  radar  equipment 
will  now  be  donated  to  schools,  according 
to  Alstacon  142350  of  14  November. 

Current  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  this  and  other  types  of  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  actual  training  of 
students  prompted  the  Navy  to  adopt  a 
less  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  types 
considered  donable. 

Applications  for  Navy  donations  should 
be  submitted  to  the  nearest  Field  Repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


First  General  Line  Class 
At  Monterey  School 
Will  Convene  26  Feb 

First  class  will  convene  at  U.S.  Naval 
School  (General  Line),  Monterey,  Calif., 
26  Feb  1948,  with  an  enrollment  of  500 
transferred  officers.  Established  by  SecNav 
8 Sept  1947,  the  new  graduate  school  is 
under  command  of  Captain  Frank  T. 
Watkins,  usn. 

Eligible  transferred  line  officers  in  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below  need  not  request  this 
training;  prospective  candidates  will  be 
ordered  from  officers  available.  Officers 
transferred  to  the  regular  Navy  now  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  commander  who  desire 
general  line  instruction  should  submit  re- 
quests immediately. 

Studies  include  engineering,  navigation, 
naval  law,  ordnance,  seamanship,  opera- 
tions and  tactics,  organization  and  admin- 
istration, and  mathematics  sufficient  to 
understand  practical  A.C.  electricity  and 
elementary  electronics. 

Aircraft  and  air  operating  facilities  will 
be  placed  in  full  operational  status  to 
maintain  flight  proficiency  of  aviators  or- 
dered to  attend  the  school,  and  aviators 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  graduate 
school.  The  NAAS  at  Monterey  will  be 
reopened  to  provide  flight  facilities. 

Approximately  500  students,  divided 
equally  between  line  and  aviation  officers, 
will  attend  the  first  10-month  course  at 
Monterey. 

The  Navy  is  now  renting  the  Del 
Monte  Hotel  properties  until  final  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  purchase  the  site, 
located  on  Monterey  peninsula. 
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Various  States  Enact  New  Bonus  Payment  Legislation  for  Veterans 


New  York  voters  recently  authorized  a 
maximum  bonus  payment  to  World  War 
II  veterans  of  that  state. 

The  bonus  laW,  which  provides  for  a 
maximum  payment  of  $250,  is  sum- 
marized below: 

• Amount — The  bonus  will  be  paid 
for  the  highest  single  category  as  follows : 
$50  for  service  of  60  days  or  less  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  U.S.;  $150 
for  service  of  more  than  60  days  within 
the  continental  limits,  or  $250  for  service 
of  any  duration  outside  the  continental 
limits. 

• Service — Applicants  must  have  been 
on  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces  at 
any  time  between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sept 
1945,  must  have  been  discharged  or  sep- 
arated under  honorable  conditions  or 
must  be  still  in  the  service. 

• Residence  — Applicants  must  have 
been  residents  of  New  York  state  for  at 
least  six  months  prior  to  entry  on  active 
duty  and  must  be  residents  of  the  state 
when  application  is  made. 

• Survivors — Next  of  kin  of  veterans 
who  died  after  separation  or  discharge 
from  the  service  will  receive  a bonus  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  veteran  would 
have  received.  A bonus  of  $250  will  be 
paid  to  next  of  kin  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  not  due  to  their  own  mis- 
conduct while  on  active  duty  at  any  time 
between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sept  1945,  or 
who  died  on  active  duty  subsequent  to 
the  latter  date.  Residence  of  next  of  kin 
has  no  effect  on  eligibility. 

Application  forms,  which  must  be 
notarized  before  presentation  for  payment, 
will  not  be  accepted  if  signed  or  notarized 
before  1 Jan  1948. 

Inquiries  as  to  eligibility  or  interpreta- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  the  Veterans 
Bonus  Bureau,  Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance,  1875  North  Broadway, 
Albany  4,  N.Y. 

Necessary  substantiating  documents  and 
certificates  should  be  executed  by  COs  to 
minimize  correspondence  with  BuPers. 

Cholera  Shots  Required 
Before  Travel  to  Egypt 

All  persons  traveling  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Navy  Department  must 
be  immunized  against  cholera  prior  to 
embarkation  for  Egypt,  according  to 
Alnav  209-47. 


Other  Bonus  Payments 

Seven  other  states  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  previously  authorized  bonus 
payments  to  World  War  II  veterans. 

Vermont  was  the  first  to  take  action, 
passing  its  bonus  law  in  1943.  Others 
are  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
(See  All  Hands,  June  1947,  pp.  49 
and  51;  May  1947,  p.  53.) 

Further  questions  regarding  state 
and  territory  bonus  laws  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  Civil  Readjustment  Sec- 
tion, Room  1608,  Building  T3,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Two  Training  Courses 
Scheduled  in  1948 
By  Material  Division 

Two  more  10-week  training  courses 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Material  Di- 
vision Field  Services  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Under  SecNav  to  convene  on  23 
Jan  and  9 Apr  1948. 

These  courses  include  such  subjects  as 
management  engineering,  material  plan- 
ning and  control,  inspection  administra- 
tion, industrial  security  and  industrial 
mobilization. 

Students  for  the  January  course,  the 
sixth  in  a series  to  prepare  officers  for 
duty  with  Field  Services  Branch  offices, 
will  be  selected  from  the  applicants  for 
the  October  1947  course  who  were  not 
ordered  at  that  time  because  of  unavail- 
ability. 


flight  pay,  you  know." 


Ohio  veterans  of  World  War  II  may 
apply  for  service  bonuses  under  a recent 
amendment  to  the  state’s  constitution. 

Provisions  of  the  law,  as  compiled  by 
the  Navy’s  Civil  Readjustment  Section, 
are  as  follows: 

• Amount — $10  for  each  month  of  do- 
mestic service  and  $15  for  each  month  of 
foreign  service.  For  a fraction  of  a month, 
compensation  will  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  l/30th  of  the  above  amount  for  each 
day.  The  total  payment  must  not  exceed 
$400. 

• Service  — Honorable  service  of  at 
least  90  days  between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 
Sept  1945.  Any  person  in  service  on  7 
Dec  1941  who  did  not  serve  at  least  90 
days  thereafter  because  of  a service-con- 
nected injury  or  death  is  deemed  to  have 
served  at  least  90  days. 

• Residence — Must  have  been  a resi- 
dent of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  commence- 
ment of  service. 

• Survivors  — If  the  veteran’s  death 
was  service-connected  and  in  line  of  duty, 
the  sum  of  $400,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  service  of  the  deceased  person,  will  be 
paid  to  one  of  the  following  in  the  order 
named : surviving  wife  or  husband,  sur- 
viving child  or  children,  surviving  parent 
or  parents.  If  the  veteran’s  death  was  not 
service-connected,  survivors  will  be  paid 
the  same  amount  that  such  persons  would 
be  entitled  to  if  living. 

• Limitations — Service  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  United  States  is  not  in- 
cluded. No  compensation  will  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  a period  of  time  spent 
under  penal  confinment  during  active 
duty. 

For  additional  information,  write  to 
Courtney  E.  Whitney,  Commissioner  of 
Soldier’s  Claims,  Wyandotte  Bldg.,  Co- 
lumbus 15,  Ohio. 

Discharges  Given  Certain 
Enlisted  Aviation  Pilots 

Enlisted  aviation  pilots  of  Naval  Re- 
serve class  V-8  and  usn-i  were  trans- 
ferred prior  to  1 January  for  separation 
processing  and  discharge  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government. 

The  move  was  necessary  because  of  the 
critical  operating  forces  personnel  situa- 
tion and  because  of  budgetary  limitations. 
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WAVE  OFFICERS  CAN  NOW  ASK  USN  TRANSFER 


Certain  Line  Officers 
Eligible  for  UDT  Duty; 
Good  Swimmers  Desired 

A call  for  applications  from  a limited 
number  of  regular  Navy  line  officers  for 
underwater  demolition  team  duty  was 
issued  by  BuPers  recently.  (NDB,  30 
November.) 

The  directive  listed  the  following  nec- 
essary qualifications: 

• Applicants  must  be  of  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  lieutenant,  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  or  ensign  with  regular 
Navy  line  commissions  and  two  years  of 
commissioned  service. 

• Physical  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  submarine  training.  High  swim- 
ming ability  is  particularly  desired. 

• Applicants  must  be  qualified  to 
stand  OOD  watches  underway. 

Applications  from  temporary  officers 
who  are  permanent  chief  warrant  officers 
or  warrant  officers  will  be  considered. 

A medical  certificate  stating  that  physi- 
cal fitness  meets  submarine  duty  standards 
must  be  forwarded  with  the  application 
as  well  as  an  endorsement  from  the  com- 
manding officer  that  the  candidate  is  qual- 
ified as  an  OOD  underway.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  3114). 

The  directive  points  out  that  interested 
officers  should  read  the  article  concerning 
UDT  entitled  "Warriors  In  Trunks,”  pub- 
lished in  All  Hands,  November  1947, 

p.  10. 

Marines  Receive  Warning 
About  Altered  Uniforms 

Marine  Corps  enlisted  men  have  been 
warned  that  recent  inspections  disclosed 
an  increasing  amount  of  improperly  fitted 
and  altered  uniforms. 

Most  prevailing  faults  were  short 
trousers  and  tight  fitting  coats  and  jackets. 
The  warning,  issued  in  Almar  106-47, 
stated  that  many  service  jackets  had  been 
cut  down  to  a tight  fit  similar  to  the  Army 
Eisenhower  jacket,  contrary  to  existing 
regulations. 

The  directive  stated  that  garments  are 
not  being  fitted  properly  for  proper  size 
and  as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  uniforms 
issued  required  alterations.  Normally, 
about  10  per  cent  require  minor  changes. 

Costs  of  initial  alterations  to  uniforms 
are  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of 
$2.50  per  man  each  year,  and  in  no  case  is 
the  individual  required  to  pay  for  author- 
ized first  alterations. 


Applications  are  desired  by  BuPers  for 
transfer  to  the  Regular  Navy  from 
Women’s  Reserve  officers  on  active  or 
inactive  duty,  or  from  former  Women’s 
Reserve  officers  who  have  resigned, 
according  to  BuPers  Circ  Ltr.  231-47 
(NDB,  30  November). 

Plans  for  the  program  are  tentative, 
pending  enactment  of  legislation. 

Deadline  for  all  applications  is  28  Feb 
1948. 

In  general,  promotion  of  women  line 
or  staff  officers  of  the  regular  Navy  will 
be  similar  to  procedure  authorized  for 
promotion  of  male  officers  of  the  regular 
Navy.  Regulations  concerning  pay,  leave 
and  money  allowances  will  be  the  same 
as  for  male  officers. 

Women  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
will  be  transferred  to  the  regular  Navy  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law 
347,  79th  Congress.  Each  woman  officer 
will  be  assigned  an  initial  lineal  position 
according  to  grade  and  date  of  rank  at  the 
time  of  transfer.  Following  transfer  any 
officer  now  on  inactive  duty  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  she  would  have 
attained  had  she  remained  on  active  duty. 

However,  the  final  lineal  position  of  any 
officer  now  on  inactive  duty  will  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulation 
governing  transfer  and  subject  to  the 
general  rules  for  loss  of  precedence  com- 
mensurate with  the  period  of  inactive 
duty. 

Final  selection  of  applicants  will  be 
made  by  a selection  board,  which  will  be 
instructed  to  select  those  officers  who 
meet  the  high  standards  required  of  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Navy. 

Candidates  for  transfer  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

• Applicants  for  grade  of  ensign  must 
not  have  reached  the  age  of  30  on  1 Jan 


Chute  Experimental  Unit 
Moves  from  N.  J.  to  Calif. 

The  Navy’s  70-man  parachute  ex- 
perimental unit,  originally  stationed  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  has  been  transferred 
to  El  Centro,  Calif.,  to  put  the  unit  in 
closer  contact  with  guided  missile  and 
related  experiments  being  conducted 
at  Point  Mugu,  Inyokern  and  Muroc 
Lake,  Calif. 


1947;  applicants  fQr  grade  of  lieutenant 
(jg)  must  not  have  reached  the  age  of  35 
on  that  date;  applicants  for  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant must  not  have  reached  the  age  of 
40  on  that  date;  applicants  for  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  must  not  have 
reached  the  age  of  45  on  that  date;  and 
applicants  for  warrant  officer  or  commis- 
sioned warrant  officer  must  not  have 
attained  age  of  37  when  their  active 
service  is  subtracted  from  their  age  on  1 
January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
they  are  appointed. 

• These  ages  apply  to  line,  SC,  MC, 
H,  law  specialists  or  any  other  classifica- 
tion to  which  women  officers  may  be 
assigned. 

• An  applicant  for  commissioned  status 
must  have  completed  a minimum  of  60 
semester  credit  units  in  an  accredited 
college  or  university. 

• In  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  BuPers,  applicants  must  be 
physically  qualified  to  perform  duties 
appropriate  to  the  grade  to  which  they 
are  eligible  for  transfer. 

• Women  officers  are  ineligible  for 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  if  they  have 
children  under  18  years  of  age,  regardless 
of  legal  custody. 

Women  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty 
should  submit  applications  to  their  com- 
manding officers,  to  be  forwarded  to 
BuPers  along  with  a special  fitness  re- 
port and  a report  of  physical  examination 
taken  at  the  time  application  is  submitted. 

Applications  from  Women’s  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  or  from  officers 
who  have  resigned  should  be  submitted 
to  BuPers  via  the  commandant  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  presently  located. 
Physical  examination  will  be  given  at  an 
activity  designated  by  the  commandant. 
Both  the  application  and  physical  exam- 
ination report  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
commandant  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  362). 

SRNC  Reserve  Affairs 
Administration  Shifts 

Administration  of  Naval  Reserve  af- 
fairs in  the  Severn  River  Naval  Command 
has  been  shifted  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
commandant  of  the  Potomac  River  Naval 
Command,  a SecNav  letter  states. 

Naval  Reserve  matters  of  SRNC  previ- 
ously were  administered  by  Com  5. 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  = 

Procedures  Established  to  Maintain  Aviation  Efficiency 


Procedures  for  disposition  of  naval  avi- 
ation personnel  failing  to  meet  required 
flight  standards  were  outlined  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  206-47  (NDB,  1 November). 

To  meet  the  demands  for  safe  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  and  flight  equipment  and 
to  maintain  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
aeronautic  organization,  BuPers  officials 
feel  it  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  review  carefully,  consider  and  recom- 
mend on  the  qualifications  of  naval  avi- 
ators, naval  aviation  pilots  and  naval  avi- 
ation observers  who  may  become  unfit  or 
unsuited  for  continuation  in  a flight 
status,  or  who  fail  to  maintain  required 
flight  standards. 

In  these  cases,  the  following  procedure 
was  prescribed: 

An  informal  board  will  be  appointed 
by  the  CO  to  investigate  the  case  if  the 
required  board  members  are  attached  to 
the  command.  Otherwise,  a report  by  the 
CO  will  be  made  to  the  immediate  su- 
perior in  command  with  a request  for 
establishment  of  such  a board. 

The  board  will  be  composed  of  three 
naval  aviators  and  one  flight  surgeon,  all 
senior  if  possible  to  the  personnel  con- 
cerned, who  will  have  the  privilege  of 
appearing  in  person  before  the  board. 

In  instances  involving  an  aviation  offi- 
cer who  is  not  attached  to  an  aviation 
activity  or  who  is  attached  to  an  activity 
not  having  custody  of  the  aircraft  in- 
volved, the  CO  of  the  activity  will  make 
a report  to  BuPers,  which  will  issue 
appropriate  instructions  for  convening  a 
local  board. 

The  board  will  submit  a report  con- 
taining a summary  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  case,  statements  of  witnesses,  a 
statement  by  the  subject  officer,  a classifi- 
cation of  the  aviation  personnel  as  out- 
lined in  the  directive  and  the  board’s  rec- 
ommendation as  to  disposition. 

The  report  of  the  board  will  be  for- 
warded to  BuPers  via  the  CO,  the  imme- 
diate superior  in  command  and  the  next 
senior  officer  in  chain  of  command  who  is 
an  aviation  flag  officer,  except  in  cases 
where  the  immediate  superior  in  com- 
mand is  an  aviation  flag  officer. 

Where  the  aviation  flag  officer  in  the 
chain  of  command  has  authority  to  take 
final  action  for  disposition  of  the  case, 
the  matter  will  be  considered  closed. 

When  the  aviation  flag  officer  in  chain 
of  command  does  not  have  authority  to 
take  final  action,  the  original  of  the  re- 


port will  be  forwarded  with  endorse- 
ments and  recommendations  to  BuPers  for 
final  action  and  disposition. 

The  final  action  which  an  aviation  flag 
officer  may  not  take  is:  (1)  Revocation  of 
the  right  to  wear  aviation  insignia,  (2) 
Orders  to  duty  not  involving  flying,  (3) 
Reclassification  of  Naval  Reserve  person- 
nel, (4)  Release  to  inactive  duty,  (5)  Re- 
vocation of  commission  or  disenrollment, 
or  (6)  Orders  to  further  training. 

Cases  referred  to  BuPers  will  be 
awarded  final  action  by  a board  represent- 
ing the  aviation  liaison,  discipline  and 
officer  procurement  sections  of  BuPers, 
the  aviation  training  section  and  the  avi- 

HOW  DID  IT  START 

Recruiting 

Recruiting  in  today's  Navy  is  a far 
cry  from  the  days  of  the  old  sailing 

ships. 

In  those  days,  able  bodied  men 
had  no  choice  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wished  to  volunteer  for  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  navy. 


As  each  voyage  was  completed, 
the  crew  was  paid  off.  Upon  getting 


their  money  they  would  be^al^feast 
temporarily,  finished  with  the  Navy. 
It  wasn't  until  1853  that  continuous 
service  was  introduced. 

As  the  men  were  paid  off  they 
would  go  to  their  habitual  haunt, 
the  waterfront,  to  spend  their  hard 
earned  money.  After  shooting  the 
works,  they  would  again  be  ready 
for  service,  but  would  have  to  be 
bribed  with  "ready"  money. 

This  ready  money  was  called 
"prest"  money.  "Prest"  was  an  old 
French  word  meaning  ready.  Ac- 
cepting this  money  voluntarily  or 
under  duress  made  the  recipient 
again  ready  to  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. The  recruiters  at  that  time 
were  called  "prest"  gangs,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  see  that  enough 
men  were  "prest"  into  the  service 
to  man  the  ships  of  the  Navy. 


ation  personnel  subdivision  of  CNO,  and 
the  aviation  medicine  section  of  BuMed. 

The  report  from  the  informal  board,  as 
outlined  above,  is  necessary  for  prompt 
action  in  all  cases  pertaining  to  naval 
aviators,  naval  aviation  pilots  and  naval 
aviation  observers. 

In  general,  naval  aviators,  naval  avia- 
tion pilots  and  naval  aviation  observers 
failing  to  meet  required  standards  will 
fall  into  one  of  the  following  types: 

• Type  I — Unfit  for  flight  duties  by 
reason  of  lack  of  general  aeronautical 
ability  or  lack  of  sufficient  skill  in  any 
particular  feature  of  flight  duties  to 
which  assigned. 

• Type  II — Unfit  for  flight  duties  be- 
cause of  breaches  of  flight  regulations  or 
air  discipline,  or  both. 

• Type  III — Unfit  for  flight  duties  by 
•reason  of  expressed  desire  to  discontinue 
flight  status. 

The  directive  recommended  disposition 
or  further  action  as  follows,  either  singly 
or  in  combination: 

• Regular  Navy  officers,  Type  I — Or- 
ders to  duty  not  involving  flying,  revoke 
right  to  wear  insignia,  or  further  training. 

Type  II — Appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, orders  to  duty  not  involving  flying, 
or  revoke  right  to  wrear  insignia. 

Type  III — Orders  to  duty  not  involving 
flying,  or  revoke  right  to  wear  insignia. 

• Naval  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty. 
Type  I — Reclassification  with  orders  to 
duty  not  involving  flying  or  release  to  in- 
active duty,  revoke  right  to  wear  insignia, 
or  further  training. 

Type  II — Appropriate  disciplinary'  ac- 
tion, release  to  inactive  duty,  reclassifica- 
tion, revocation  of  right  to  wear  insignia, 
or  disenrollment  if  not  considered  quali- 
fied or  suitable  for  other  classification. 

Type  III — Reclassification  with  orders 
to  duty  not  involving  flying  or  release  to 
inactive  duty,  revocation  of  right  to  wear 
insignia,  or  disenrollment  if  not  consid- 
ered qualified  or  suitable  for  other  classi- 
fication. 

• Naval  Reserve  officers  on  inactive 
duty,  Type  I — Reclassification  with  can- 
cellation of  orders  for  training  duty  in- 
volving flying  or  release  from  Organized 
Reserve  if  applicable,  further  training,  or 
disenrollment  if  not  considered  qualified 
or  suitable  for  other  classification. 

Type  II — Appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, reclassification  with  cancellation  of 
orders  for  training  duty  involving  flying, 
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release  from  Organized  Reserve  if  appli- 
cable, or  revocation  of  right  to  wear 
insignia. 

Type  III — Reclassification  with  cancel- 
lation of  orders  for  training  duty  involv- 
ing flying  or  release  from  Organized  Re- 
serve if  applicable,  revocation  of  right  to 
wear  insignia,  or  disenrollment. 

When  disenrollment  of  a Naval  Re- 
serve officer  is  recommended  in  Type  I 
and  Type  II  cases,  the  officer  concerned 
will  be  informed  and  his  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  does  not  wish  to  resign  his 
commission  under  honorable  conditions 
should  be  attached  to  the  report. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  direc- 
tive will  not  apply  to: 

• Personnel  ordered  to  duty  involving 
flying  under  instruction.  Such  personnel, 
including  those  who  may  have  received 
designation  as  a naval  aviator  or  naval 
aviation  pilot  prior  to  completion  of 
flight  training,  will  be  nominated  by  the 
training  command  to  BuPers  for  separa- 
tion from  further  flight  training  and  for 
appropriate  non-flying  duty  when  they 
fail  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the  syllabus 
of  the  training  command,  or  request  that 
their  flight  training  cease. 

In  this  connection,  the  directive  invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  personnel  who 
do  not  successfully  complete  the  one-year 
probationary  period  after  designation  as 
a naval  aviator,  naval  aviation  pilot  or 
naval  aviation  observer  may  have  revoked 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  appropriate 
insignia. 

• Personnel  involved  in  disciplinary 
cases.  Instances  of  infraction  of  naval  law 
or  regulation,  not  solely  involving 
breaches  of  flight  regulation  or  air  dis- 
cipline, or  both,  will  be  handled  as  dis- 
ciplinary cases  by  local  authorities. 

• Personnel  who  fail  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical or  psychological  requirements  for 
unrestricted  flying  in  the  service  group  to 
which  assigned.  Such  personnel  will  be 
removed  from  a flight  status  by  an  admin- 
istrative action  of  BuPers  when  recom- 
mended by  BuMed. 


Higher  Burial  Allowance 
Granted  to 'Next-of-Kin 

Expense  allowance  for  interment  of 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
who  die  on  active  duty  has  been  in- 
creased from  a maximum  of  $50  to 
$75.  The  increase  was  set  forth  in 
Alnav  219-47  (NDB,  15  October). 


Quick  Action  by  Leyte 
Saves  Afflicted  Man 

Deck  hands  and  doctors  teamed  to- 
gether to  save  the  life  of  uss  Massey’s 
Charles  Rudder,  afflicted  with  acute 
appendicitis  on  board  that  ship  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Despite  heavy  seas,  deck  hands  made 
a faultless  job  of  transferring  Rudder 
by  breeches  buoy  to  uss  Leyte,  where 
doctors  and  corpsmen  promptly  ad- 
ministered anesthesia. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  the  patient 
rested  comfortably  in  his  hospital  bed 
after  a successful  operation. 


79,000  Naval  Reservists 
Received  '47  Training 

A total  of  79,000  Naval  Reservists 
participated  in  annual  two-weeks  training 
assignments  during  1947  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  even  greater  activity  for  1948. 

Navy  ships  carried  40,000  Reservists  on 
training  cruises  to  American  and  foreign 
ports  during  the  past  year  and  39,000  re- 
ceived their  training  at  shore  establish- 
ments and  in  the  air. 

Fifty  cruises  were  conducted  abroad  in 
the  Navy’s  most  modern  ships. 

About  2,000  submarine  Reservists  par- 
ticipated in  afloat  and  ashore  activities, 
while  some  18,000  aviation  personnel  re- 
turned for  training. 

Joint  Board  to  Study 
Reserve  Components 

A joint  board  has  been  set  up  to  study 
the  problems  and  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force.  SecDefense 
James  Forrestal,  in  creating  the  new 
board,  named  Gordon  Gray,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  its  chairman. 

An  assistant  secretary  and  a ranking 
officer  representing  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices are  included  on  the  six-man  board. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  AstSecNav  for 
Air,  and  Vice  Admiral  William  Fechtler, 
usn,  Deputy  CNO  for  Personnel,  repre- 
sent the  Navy  Department. 

The  Air  Force  is  represented  by  Cor- 
nelius V.  Whitney,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  Brigadier  General 
John  P.  McConnell,  USAF,  who  is  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Division.  Lieutenant  General  Ray- 
mond S.  McLain,  usa,  and  Mr.  Gray  rep- 
resent the  Army. 


BuDocks  Training  Film 
Will  Dramatize  Need 
For  CEC  Personnel 

During  the  war  the  Navy’s  shore  facili- 
ties mushroomed  from  a $600,000,000  es- 
tablishment into  an  $8,000,000,000  oper- 
ation. 

Today,  BuDocks  urgently  needs  quali- 
fied engineering  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  tremendous  task  of  maintaining  this 
huge  establishment  and  to  supervise  new 
construction. 

As  part  of  its  current  program  to  inter- 
est qualified  men  in  the  Civil  Engineers 
Corps,  BuDocks  is  producing  a training 
film  to  be  shown  to  college  engineering 
classes  throughout  the  country  in  addi- 
tion to  engineering  societies  and  other 
civilian  groups. 

The  film,  lasting  about  20  minutes,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  about  1 March 
in  time  for  spring  college  semester.  It  is 
expected  to  help  CEC  compete  with  pri- 
vate industry  for  talent  by  proving  that 
the  corps  offers  a greater  and  more  diver- 
sified realm  of  professional  opportunity. 

CEC  work  runs  the  gamut  of  all  civil 
construction  encountered  in  municipal 
construction,  plus  the  many  strictly  mili- 
tary installations.  Examples  of  CEC  in- 
genuity and  skill  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe  are  shown  in  the  movie. 

The  film  is  being  produced  at  the 
Naval  Photographic  Center,  NAS,  Ana- 
costia.  The  script  is  being  written  by  John 
Stuart  Martin,  the  man  who  wrote  The 
Fighting  Lady. 

Three  CEC  officers  will  visit  the  vari- 
ous engineering  schools  and  lecture  in 
conjunction  with  showings  of  the  film.  In 
addition,  they  will  distribute  a special 
booklet  outlining  CEC  opportunities. 

CEC’s  current  strength  as  of  1 October 
numbered  519  officers.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a boost  to  three  per  cent  of  the 
35,000  authorized  line  officers,  or  1,050 
officers. 

Evening  Dress  Uniform 
Joint  Study  is  Started 

A joint  study  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  has  been  un- 
dertaken to  authorize  an  appropriate  eve- 
ning dress  uniform  for  officers  of  the 
three  services. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  author- 
ized officers  who  now  possess  evening 
dress  uniforms  to  wear  them  at  state  func- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


'FILL  THE  FLEET'  RECRUITING  DRIVE  OPENS 


Reserve  Disciplinary 
Action  During  Annual 
Training  Duty  Outlined 

Commandants  of  continental  naval  dis- 
tricts, PRNC,  Chief  of  NART  and  com- 
manding officers  of  fleet  vessels  carrying 
Naval  Reservists  on  annual  training  duty 
were  provided  an  outline  for  necessary 
disciplinary  action  in  a Naval  Reserve 
directive  dated  29  Oct  1947. 

Unless  a court-martial  sentence  awarded 
Naval  Reservists  could  be  served  during 
the  authorized  period  of  training  duty, 
the  trial  is  not  considered  as  warranted. 

The  directive  outlined  the  following 
action : 

• In  cases  of  minor  offenses  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  complete  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, the  individual  should  be  awarded 
appropriate  mast  or  court-martial  punish- 
ment before  being  released  to  inactive 
duty.  When  this  action  is  not  possible 
and  would  delay  the  Reservists’  return  to 
inactive  duty,  the  CO  may  recommend 
undesirable  discharge  by  reason  of  unfit- 
ness or  general  discharge  by  reason  of 
unsuitability. 

• In  cases  of  major  offenses  involving 
a breach  of  discipline  of  such  character 
as  to  warrant  general  court-martial,  the 
offender  should  be  retained  in  active  duty 
status  until  completion  of  action. 

The  directive  listed  authorizing  refer- 
ences for  action  on  both  minor  and  major 
offenses. 

Economy  in  Issuance  of 
TAD  Orders  Directed; 
Travel  Rules  Streamlined 

Issuing  commands  and  others  involved 
in  preparation  of  temporary  additional 
duty  orders  for  enlisted  personnel  were 
instructed  to  economize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  transportation,  messing  and  quar- 
ters in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  221-47  (NDB, 
15  November). 

Because  of  limited  appropriations  for 
travel  expenses,  the  directive  ordered  that 
government  facilities  for  transportation, 
including  air  travel,  and  quarters  and 
messing  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  in  execu- 
tion of  all  temporary  additional  duty 
orders. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  economy 
measures  and  cancelling  the  requirement 
of  issuing  commands  to  submit  monthly 
reports  of  temporary  additional  duty  or- 
ders for  enlisted  personnel,  the  directive 
streamlined  previous  travel  regulations. 


A mounting  deficit  in  Navy  first  enlist- 
ments is  being  met  by  a special  nation- 
wide recruiting  campaign  which  got  un- 
derway 1 January. 

The  vigorous  campaign  will  reach  a 
climax  of  national  and  local  publicity  and 
recruiting  activity  with  "Fill  the  Fleet” 
week,  22-29  February. 

Although  Navy  enlistments  and  reenlist- 
ments exceeded  99  per  cent  of  the  monthly 
quota  during  October,  accumulated  new 
enlistments  from  1 July  to  1 Nov  1947 
were  35  per  cent  under  the  number  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Navy  at  planned 
strength. 

The  special  campaign  was  designed  to 
assist  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service  in  en- 


225,000  Navy  Men  Get 
Civil  Readjustment  Aid 

Civil  Readjustment  offices  handled  ap- 
proximately 225,000  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  naval  personnel  and  Navy  vet- 
erans during  1947,  according  to  prelim- 
inary estimates. 

Figures  for  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  were  expected  to  swell  the  total  of 
213,072  requests  during  the  first  10 
months  to  more  than  225,000  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Navy  Civil  Readjustment  district  of- 
fices, which  handled  167,252  requests  for 
assistance  in  1946,  are  established  in  all 
naval  districts  in  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mission  of  the  program  is  to  inform 
naval  personnel  of  their  rights  and  bene- 
fits prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion and  to  coordinate  for  them  after  sep- 
aration the  services  of  rehabilitation,  re- 
employment, and  readjustment  to  civilian 
life. 

Typical  assistance  requests  from  veter- 
ans and  personnel  on  active  duty  concern 
problems  about  claims  for  back  pay,  mus- 
tering out  pay,  terminal  leave  pay  or  fam- 
ily allotment,  request  for  issuance  of  dis- 
charge certificates,  replacement  of  lost 
separation  papers  and  other  records. 

Established  in  1944,  the  Civil  Readjust- 
ment program  does  not  duplicate  the  work 
performed  by  federal,  state,  and  civic  or 
community  organizations.  Problems  con- 
cerning employment,  GI  benefits,  income 
tax,  legal  assistance,  or  financial  queries 
other  than  claims  arising  from  naval  serv- 
ice are  handled  by  the  proper  agency  after 


listing  the  required  number  of  men  to 
man  the  Fleet  efficiently.  Civilian  com- 
mittees have  been  organized  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  nation. 

Commandants  of  all  continental  naval 
districts  are  cooperating  with  the  Navy 
Recruiting  Service  and  the  civilian  com- 
mittees in  making  available  naval  facili- 
ties ashore.  In  addition,  senior  officers  of 
available  seagoing  units  which  will  be  in 
port  or  based  ashore  during  January  and 
February  have  been  requested  to  make 
available  their  facilities. 

The  importance  of  the  special  recruit- 
ing campaign  was  emphasized  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  234-47  (NDB,  30  November), 
which  outlined  plans. 


the  Civil  Readjustment  officer  suggests 
the  proper  contacts  for  the  individual. 

After  31  Dec  1947,  an  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  commandant  of  each  naval 
district  will  be  assigned  collateral  duty 
for  responsibility  of  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram within  his  district.  In  accordance 
with  existing  instructions,  an  informa- 
tion service  will  be  continued  at  all  ships 
and  stations.  An  information  manual, 
which  will  be  distributed  to  all  ships  and 
stations,  including  Naval  Reserve  units,  is 
in  process  of  compilation  at  this  time. 
Distribution  will  be  made  immediately 
following  publication. 

Personnel  are  asked  not  to  submit  ad- 
vance requests  for  the  manual.  Appropri- 
ate publicity  will  be  given  when  it  is 
ready  for  distribution. 
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ALL  HANDS 


ALNAVS, 

NAVACTS 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only 
for  general  information  and  as  an  index 
of  current  Alnavs  and  Navacts,  not  as 
a basis  for  action.  Personnel  interested 
in  specific  directives  should  consult  Al- 
nav  or  Navacts  files  directly  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands. 

No.  237 — Amends  per  diem  allowance 
for  foreign  duty  of  enlisted  personnel 
attached  to  naval  missions  in  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

No.  238 — -Announces  termination  of  a 
portion  of  the  transfer  program  to  regu- 
lar Navy  of  Medical  Service  Corps  offi- 
cers. (See  page  48.) 

No.  239 — Outlines  information  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  four  staff 
selection  boards  which  will  recommend 
eligible  officers  of  the  Supply  Corps, 
Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps  and  Chap- 
lain Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to 
rear  admiral. 

No.  240 — Gives  special  instructions  re- 
garding holiday  menus  in  relation  to  the 
food  conservation  program. 

No.  24 1 — Describes  provisions  for  ex- 
tra monthly  benefits  available  to  Reserve 
medical  officers  on  active  duty. 

No.  242 — Lists  modifications  of  physi- 
cal standards  for  enlistments  and  reenlist- 
ments in  the  Regular  Navy  and  class  V-6 
Reserve.  (See  page  47.) 

No.  243 — Calls  attention  to  changes 
made  in  BuSandA  Manual  regarding 
opening  and  closing  of  new  pay  accounts. 

No.  244 — Gives  general  provisions  pend- 
ing issuance  of  detailed  instructions  for 
air  transportation. 

No.  245 — Announces  presidential  ap- 
proval of  officers  recommended  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  of 
the  line  for  temporary  service. 

No.  246 — Announces  new  extra  hazard- 
ous duty  rates  authorized  by  the  Navy 
Mutual  Aid  Association. 

No.  247 — Lists  names  of  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  who  have  received  presi- 
dential approval  for  promotion  to  the 
ranks  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
for  temporary  service. 

No.  248 — Suspends  action  on  annual 
inventory  reports  of  ordnance  material 
until  receipt  of  BuOrd  Circ.  Ltr.  Xl-48. 


Procedure  For  Delivery 
Of  Ensign  Appointments 
Outlined  In  Directive 

Instructions  for  the  delivery  of  appoint- 
ments as  ensign  in  the  Navy  to  regular 
Navy  midshipmen  are  contained  in  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  216-47  (NDB,  15  No- 
vember). 

The  directive  set  the  procedure  for  the 
first  and  subsequent  appointments  under 
the  Holloway  Plan.  Previously,  naval  avi- 
ators reached  commissioned  status  upon 
completion  of  training  as  Naval  Reserve 
aviation  cadets. 

Status  as  midshipmen,  U.S.  Navy,  will 
be  considered  as  having  terminated  on 
the  day  immediately  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  oath  of  office  as  ensign, 
U.S.  Navy,  is  executed. 

Appointments  delivered  to  individuals 
are  subject  to  qualification  by  physical 
examination,  which  will  be  conducted  by 
a board  consisting  of  one  or  more  medi- 
cal officers  and  a dental  officer. 

Instructions  to  the  medical  board  con- 
tained the  following  provisions: 

• A careful  review  of  the  current 
health  record  shall  be  made  in  each  case 
followed  by  a complete  physical  exami- 
nation. The  examination  report  will  be 
forwarded  to  BuMed  with  a signed  state- 
ment concerning  physical  qualifications 
from  both  the  board  and  the  midshipman 
concerned. 

• If  upon  physical  examination  the 
candidate  is  found  to  be  physically  quali- 
fied in  all  respects,  the  appointment  may 
be  delivered.  If  he  is  definitely  not  quali- 
fied, the  appointment  will  not  be 
delivered. 

• In  questionable  cases  when  the 
health  record  contains  entries  which  re- 
quire a review  of  the  applicant’s  medical 
file  in  BuMed  or  if  for  any  other  reason  a 
definite  finding  cannot  be  made  at  the 
time  of  examination,  the  report  of  the 
board  will  be  forwarded  to  BuPers  via 
BuMed.  In  these  cases,  the  delivery  of 
the  appointment  will  be  withheld  until 
further  notice  from  the  bureau. 

Appointments  will  not  be  delivered  to 
the  following  persons: 

• Midshipmen  under  disciplinary  ac- 
tion or  awaiting  such  action. 

• Midshipmen  on  sick  leave  or  under 
treatment  in  a hospital. 

• Midshipmen  who,  upon  examination 
as  directed  above,  fail  to  qualify  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


FT  Boat  Group  Seeking 
All  Former  Shipmates 

The  389  motor  torpedomen  who 
lost  their  lives  during  World  War  II 
were  honored  at  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  Patrol  Torpedo  Boat 
Veterans  Association,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  P.T.  Veterans  Association  is  en- 
deavoring to  locate  all  former  ship- 
mates. The  address  of  the  organization 
is  173  Branch  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MPs,  SPs  Have  Joint 
Disciplinary  Control 

Joint  disciplinary  control  over  military 
and  naval  personnel  by  military  police 
and  shore  patrolmen  was  reasserted  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  213-47  (NDB,  15  No- 
vember). 

The  directive  eliminates  some  confu- 
sion resulting  from  cancellation  of  a pre- 
vious circular  letter  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. The  new  directive  points  out  that  the 
basic  directive  on  joint  disciplinary  con- 
trol, Alnav  251-42,  remains  unchanged. 

In  1942  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments agreed  that  Army  military  police 
and  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
shore  patrolmen  might  take  corrective 
measures,  including  arrest  if  necessary, 
against  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
committing  peace  violations,  disorderly 
conduct  or  other  offenses  reflecting  dis- 
credit upon  the  services. 

In  1946,  after  its  return  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Coast  Guard  reaffirmed 
its  adherence  to  Alnav  251-42. 

BuOrd  Closes  Holly  Ridge 
Ordnance  Test  Activity 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Facility,  Holly 
Ridge,  N.  C.,  has  been  inactivated  by 
BuOrd,  and  testing  of  guided  missiles 
components  will  be  carried  out  at  other 
naval  facilities. 

The  shut-down  was  brought  about  in 
the  interests  of  consolidation  of  naval 
facilities  and  conservation  of  personnel 
and  funds,  after  more  than  18  months’ 
operation. 

Complete  de-activation  of  the  unit,  in- 
cluding transfer  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, is  expected  to  require  several 
months. 

The  site  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
after  the  Army  declared  Camp  Davis,  by 
which  name  it  was  then  known,  surplus  to 
its  needs. 
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15  Escort  Carriers  Awarded  Unit  Citations  for  Combat  Records 


Presidential  and  Navy  unit  citations 
have  been  awarded  15  escort  aircraft  car- 
riers for  outstanding  combat  records  in 
World  War  II. 

Eight  of  the  "jeep”  carriers,  uss 
Suwannee,  USS  Sangamon,  uss  Santee,  uss 
Natoma  Bay,  uss  Lunga  Point,  uss  Petr  of 
Bay,  uss  Savo  Island  and  uss  Fanshaw 
Bay,  were  awarded  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions. 

Seven  others,  uss  Chenango,  uss  Mar- 
cus Island,  uss  Anzio,  uss  Makin  Island, 
uss  Wake  Island,  uss  Hoggatt  Bay  and 
uss  Manila  Bay,  were  awarded  Navy  Unit 
Commendations. 

• The  citation  received  by  uss  Suwannee 
(CVE  27)  praised  the  ship  for  her  action 
in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  and  for  her 
continuous  period  at  sea  from  27  Mar  to 
19  June  1945.  The  carrier  and  attached 
aircraft  squadrons  caused  heavy  losses  to 
the  enemy  in  warships,  aircraft,  merchant 
shipping  and  shore  installations  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged. 

She  was  hit  twice  and  severely  dam- 
aged by  Japanese  suicide  planes  in  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  but  she  continued 
to  fight  and  assisted  in  the  final  rout  of 
the  enemy.  During  the  latter  period  for 
which  she  was  cited,  she  furnished  power- 
ful support  for  the  Okinawa  assault  and 
land  offensive  and  covered  our  ships  dur- 
ing their  advance  and  retirement. 

• uss  Sangamon  (CVE  26)  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 
Her  citation  calls  her  "the  first  escort  car- 
rier to  prove  the  feasibility  of  complete 
night  air  group  operations.” 

In  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  her  crew 
aided  substantially  in  turning  back  a large 
force  of  Japanese  capital  ships  from  San 
Bernadino  Strait  with  heavy  damage  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy. 


Lunga  Point 


Wake  Island 
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Anzio 


Despite  the  strain  of  constant  alerts 
and  long  periods  of  unrelieved  action,  the 
Sangamon  launched  her  planes  in  day 
and  night  operations  and  contributed  to 
the  success  of  landing  assault  forces  and 
craft  and  of  maintaining  cover  until  air 
bases  had  been  captured  and  established. 
Although  seriously  damaged  when  crashed 
by  a suicide  plane,  the  Sangamon  suc- 
ceeded in  retiring  to  a rear  area  under 
her  own  power. 

• For  extraordinary  heroism  against 
enemy  forces  in  the  air,  ashore  and  afloat, 
uss  Santee  (CVE  29)  received  the  PUC. 
She  operated  in  advanced  areas  and,  to- 
gether with  her  attached  air  squadrons, 


Sangamon 


struck  at  warships,  aircraft,  merchant 
shipping  and  shore  installations  in  the 
face  of  intense  antiaircraft  fire. 

During  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  she 
withstood  the  explosion  of  a suicide  plane 
in  her  flight  deck  and  a torpedo  hit  and 
continued  conducting  flight  operations 
and  fighting  her  antiaircraft  guns  through 
the  period  of  emergency  repairs.  Despite 
her  long  periods  of  unrelieved  action,  she 
sent  out  planes  to  cover  landing  opera- 
tions and  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  airfields 
and  dispersal  areas. 

• An  illustrious  record  of  achievement 
qualified  uss  Natoma  Bay  (CVE  62)  for 
her  PUC. 

As  flagship  of  Task  Unit  77.4.1  in  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  she  fought  her 
guns  against  enemy  dive  bomber  and 
suicide  planes  and — at  the  same  time — 
launched  .her  own  planes  to  strafe  and 
bomb  Japanese  fleet  units.  During  the 
Mindoro  assault,  Natoma  Bay  aided  in 
covering  the  invasion  successfully  despite 
active  Japanese  airfields  surrounding  the 
Sulu  Sea.  Although  she  was  crashed  by  a 
kamikaze  while  participating  in  a heavy 
assault  on  Miayko  Jima,  she  launched  55 
sorties  from  her  own  damaged  flight 
deck. 

• Operating  as  a well  disciplined  and 
coordinated  team,  the  officers  and  men 
of  uss  Lunga  Point  (CVE  94)  won  for 
her  a PUC. 

Fighting  her  guns  effectively,  she  de- 
fended herself  against  repeated  kamikaze 
attacks,  destroyed  five  planes  by  her  own 
fire  and  assisted  the  screen  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  others.  Her  air  groups  fqr- 
nished  powerful  fire  support  for  our  land- 
ing operations  and  land  offensives  and 
provided  aerial  photographic  coverage  of 
enemy  installations. 


Manila  Bay 
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• Her  distinguished  combat  record  won 
uss  Petrof  Bay  (CVE  80)  her  Presidential 
Unit  Citation. 

■1  In  action  for  133  days,  she  and  her  at- 
ijtached  squadrons  participated  in  the  ma- 
' jor  campaigns  conducted  during  that 
period.  As  one  of  the  southern  carrier 
l groups  which  received  the  brunt  of  Japa- 
I nese  land-based  plane  attacks  in  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  Petrof  Bay  fought  against 
enemy  dive-bomber  and  suicide  planes, 
while  maneuvering  to  avoid  damage. 

While  under  attack,  she  launched  her 
fighters  and  torpedo  planes  to  strafe  and 
1 bomb  Japanese  fleet  units  with  damaging 
, results  to  the  enemy. 

• For  her  own  readiness  for  combat 
I and  her  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  the 

Japanese,  uss  Savo  Island  (CVE  78)  was 
awarded  her  PUC. 

During  her  participation  in  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  she  fought  fiercely  against 
suicide  planes  and  dive  bombers  while 
maneuvering  radically  to  avoid  damage, 
i While  under  attack,  she  continued  to 
| launch  planes  to  strafe  and  bomb  Japa- 
nese fleet  units. 

During  the  Mindoro  assault,  she  aided 
in  covering  the  operation  despite  the  ac- 
tive enemy  airfields  surrounding  the  Sulu 
Sea.  Her  air  power  protected  our  inva- 
! sions  and  land  offensives  and  covered  our 
ships  during  their  advance  and  retirement. 

• A record  of  performance  in  combat 
which  reflects  highest  credit  on  herself 


Suwannee 


and  her  crew  won  uss  Fansbaw  Bay  (CVE 
70)  the  Navy’s  highest  unit  award. 

She  operated  continuously  through  124 
days  of  action  in  the  most  advanced  areas, 
and,  together  with  her  air  squadrons,  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  Japanese  warships, 
aircraft,  merchant  shipping  and  shore  in- 


Hoggatt  Bay 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  25 

1.  (c)  Banshee,  built  by  McDonnell  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  (c)  The  Banshee  exceeds  600  miles 
per  hour  and  is  powered  by  two 
Westinghouse  jet  engines. 

3.  (c)  Fishing  kit  designed  by  well- 
known  fishermen  serving  as  advisers 
to  the  Life  Saving  Board  of  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

4.  (b)  Life  rafts. 

5.  (a)  AGC.  It's  USS  Taconic  (AGC 
17). 

6.  (b)  Flagship. 


stallations  despite  frequent  and  sustained 
air  attacks. 

She  launched  planes  repeatedly  on  spot- 
ting and  strike  missions  to  annihilate  the 
enemy’s  ground  installations,  troops, 
tanks,  trucks  and  parked  aircraft  and  to 
destroy  many  airborne  planes. 


Santee 


The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  was 
awarded  the  remaining  seven  baby  flat- 
tops  for  their  participation  in  Pacific  en- 
gagements. One  of  these,  uss  Wake  Island, 
fought  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
war  areas. 

• The  officers  and  men  of  uss  Chenango 
(CVE  28)  achieved  a notable  record  of 
service  in  combat  which  won  for  her  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

She  operated  for  long  periods  in  the 
most  advanced  areas  and  her  attached 
air  groups  petletrated  submarine-infested 
waters  to  seek  her  targets  and  to  destroy 
or  damage  Japanese  warships,  aircraft, 
merchant  craft  and  shore  facilities. 

The  Chenango  furnished  protection 
against  submarines  and  aircraft  for  vast 
fleets  of  combat,  logistic  and  landing 


Petrof  Bay 


craft.  She  attacked  by  day  and  night  in 
the  face  of  heavy  enemy  resistance,  cov- 
ered landing  assaults  and  provided  fire 
support  for  shore-based  forces. 

• uss  Marcus  Island  (CVE  77)  won 
her  NUC  for  action  against  Japanese 
forces  in  the  air,  ashore  and  afloat. 

As  one  of  the  southern  carrier  group 
which  received  the  brunt  of  Japanese 
land-based  plane  attacks  in  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  Marcus  Island  fought  her 
guns  against  enemy  dive-bomber  and  sui- 
cide planes,  while  launching  her  own  air- 
craft to  strafe  and  bomb  enemy  fleet  units. 
During  the  Mindoro  assault,  she  aided  in 
covering  the  operations  successfully  de- 
spite active  enemy  airfields  surrounding 
the  Sulu  Sea. 

In  periods  of  crisis,  she  carried  out  the 
missions  of  disabled  ships  in  addition  to 
her  own,  servicing,  rearming  and  launch- 
ing their  planes. 

• The  highly  disciplined  and  coordi- 
dated  team-work  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  uss  Anzio  (CVE  57)  won  for  her  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

While  operating  in  advanced  areas,  she 
and  her  attached  squadrons  destroyed  or 
damaged  Japanese  warships,  aircraft,  mer- 
chant shipping  and  shore  installations  de- 
spite furious  enemy  air  attacks.  She 
launched  her  planes  in  the  face  of  un- 
favorable weather  and  pioneered  in 
around-the-clock  hunter-killer  tactics  which 
resulted  in  destruction  of  four  Japanese 


Marcus  Island 


submarines  by  the  task  unit  under  her 
direction. 

On  17  June  19 44,  she  brought  her  own 
guns  to  bear  on  a large  enemy  dive- 
bombing  attack  group  and  shot  down 
four,  and  possibly  five,  of  the  attackers. 

• The  NUC  won  by  uss  Makin  Island 


Natoma  Bay 
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★ DECORATIONS 


(CVE  93)  was  awarded  for  her  combat 
record  against  Japanese  forces. 

She  was  the  first  escort  carrier  to  enter 
the  South  China  Sea  during  the  war  with 
Japan  and  she  and  her  attached  air  squad- 


Savo  Island 

rons  conducted  a sustained  offensive 
against  airborne  and  grounded  planes. 
She  destroyed  surface  craft,  shore  fortifi- 
cations and  equipment  in  preparation  for 
our  invading  forces. 

Operating  with  undiminished  effective- 
ness despite  adverse  weather,  the  strain  of 
constant  alerts  and  almost  daily  attacks 
by  kamikazes,  the  pilots  and  aircrewmen 
worked  as  an  indomitable  and  efficient 
team. 


• uss  Hoggatl  Bay  (CVE  75)  achieved 


Chenango 


a notable  record  of  success  in  action 
against  the  Japanese. 

Her  commendation  praises  her  pioneer 
work  in  development  of  the  first  joint  air- 
surface-antisubmarine  attack  operation  by 
escort  carrier  and  screen  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  establishment  of  a successful  pat- 
tern for  subsequent  hunter-killer  teams. 

Despite  bad  weather  and  adverse  oper- 
ational conditions,  the  Hoggatt  Bay  re- 
lentlessly conducted  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  provided  air,  radar  and  sound 


Makin  Island 


submarine  searches  and  vectored  destroyer 
units  of  the  screen  to  the  contact  area  for 
the  kill.  She  launched  planes  to  furnish 
night  and  day  air  cover  and  destroy  Japa- 
nese airfield  runways,  antiaircraft  batter- 
ies, installations  and  equipment. 

• For  her  participation  in  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  uss  Manila  Bay  (CVE 
61)  won  her  NUC. 

She  was  assigned  to  a southern  carrier 
group  that  received  the  brunt  of  Japanese 
land-based  plane  attacks.  While  fighting 
her  guns  against  enemy  dive-bomber  and 
suicide  planes,  she  launched  her  own 
planes  to  strafe  and  bomb  Japanese  fleet 
units. 

Although  crashed  by  two  suicide  planes 
in  the  Lingayen  Gulf,  the  Manila  Bay  was 
brought  back  into  action  by  efforts  of  the 
ship’s  company  and  her  air  group,  and 
within  36  hours  resumed  her  mission  of 
launching  aircraft  in  support  of  landings. 

• uss  Wake  Island  (CVE  65)  received 
her  unit  award  for  participation  in  action 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

After  completing  a successful  antisub- 
marine cruise  against  German  Atlantic 
raiders  in  which  the  German  U-543  was 
sunk,  she  and  her  attached  air  squadrons 
joined  our  escort  carrier  force  to  partici- 
pate in  the  three  final  invasion  operations 
which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
empire. 

The  Wake  Island  sent  out  her  planes 
repeatedly  in  spotting  and  strike  missions 
to  destroy  enemy  emplacements,  aircraft 
and  equipment. 

Her  fighter  directors  completed  inter- 
ception of  enemy  aerial  forces  threatening 
the  task  force,  and  the  concentrated  fire 
from  her  own  antiaircraft  batteries  de- 
stroyed or  fought  off  attacking  planes. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Hewitt,  Henry  K.,  ADM,  usn,  Hack- 
ensack, N.  J.:  As  Commander  of  the 
Western  Naval  Task  Force  in  action 
against  German  forces  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Salerno,  September  1943,  Admiral 
(then  Vice  Admiral)  Hewitt  commanded 
more  than  600  Allied  men-of-war,  ships 
and  large  landing  craft  responsible  for 
the  safe  seaborne  movements  of  the  Allied 
Fifth  Army  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  He 
brought  them  through  mined  approach 
courses  and  developed  a sea  frontier 
length  of  approximately  50  miles  despite 
limited  maneuvering  space.  As  the  second 


LCDR  Andrews  CDR  Arnold 

0 0 

LTJG  Chaffe  LT  Harris 


wave  of  our  landing  craft  hit  the  shore,  I 
strong  German  armored  elements  de- 
ployed  along  selected  beaches  launched  I 
heavy  counterattacks.  They  raked  the  | 
sands  where  our  troops  were  trying  to  dig  I 
in;  tanks  rolled  out  of  the  valley  and  I 
charged;  artillery  continually  shelled  ships  I 
in  the  anchorages;  enemy  air  forces  at-  I 
tacked  with  high  and  low-level  bombings,  I 
dive-bombing  and  strafing,  and  with  radio-  ij 
controlled  and  rocket-glider  bombs.  The  f 
entire  operation  was  in  jeopardy.  Aware  I 
of  the  narrow  margin  of  success,  Admiral  I 
Hewitt  went  ashore.  He  made  a personal  I 
reconnaissance  of  the  situation  and  l 
learned  of  the  peril  in  the  low  coastal 
plains  where  Allied  formations  were  en- 
veloped  in  two  small  detatched  areas  t 
pounded  by  artillery  fire  from  rugged 
high  ground  inland,  and  requested  imme-  | 
diate  air  and  sea  reinforcements.  With  his 
flagship  marked  for  destruction  by  the  j 
German  command  and  pursued  as  a vital  , 
target,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  a less  im-  I 
portant  unit.  His  long-range  naval  guns  I 
blasted  enemy  formations  without  respite.  I 
German  penetration  was  sealed  off  and 
rendered  an  immobile  target  for  heavy 
strikes  by  Allied  bombers,  thus  insuring  j 
the  success  of  the  Salerno  campaign. 

★ Moore,  John  A.,  CDR,  usn,  Memphis,  ^ 
Tenn.:  As  CO  of  uss  Grayback,  CDR 
Moore  fought  his  submarine  during  a war  I 
patrol  of  the  vessel  in  Japanese-controlled  | 
waters  in  December  1943.  Making  con-  I 
tact  with  a convoy  of  four  freighters  ac-  I 
companied  by  a destroyer  and  two  sub- 
marine chasers,  he  surfaced  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  fired  into  the  protected 
merchant  vessels,  sinking  one  freighter 
and  damaging  two  others.  He  executed  a 
fast  dive  to  evade  enemy  gunfire  and  the 
escorts  bearing  down  on  the  Grayback.  f 
With  depth  charges  dropping  near,  he 
moved  to  other  positions  and  made  prep- 
arations for  finishing  off  the  remainder  of 
the  convoy.  He  attacked  and  destroyed  a 
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gunboat  and  three  freighters.  During  the 
same  patrol,  he  sank  a converted  mine- 
layer and  a trawler. 

First  award: 

★ Andrews,  Thomas  L.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn, 

Amarillo,  Tex.:  While  serving  with 

CompRon  5,  attached  to  uss  Kitkun  Bay, 
LCDR  (then  LT)  Andrews  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  off 
Samar  on  25  Oct  1944.  When  our  unpro- 
tected destroyer  escorts  and  escort  carriers 
were  attacked  by  major  units  of  the  Japa- 
nese fleet,  he  organized  a torpedo  attack. 
After  his  ship  had  been  under  fire  for 
several  hours,  he  braved  intense  antiair- 
craft fire  to  press  home  a well-coordinated 
assault  against  a heavy  cruiser,  scoring 
one  of  several  direct  hits  amidships  which 
caused  the  enemy  ship  to  sink  a few  hours 
later. 

★ Arnold,  Jackson  D.,  CDR,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va. : As  group  commander  and 
flight  leader  in  FitBomRon  2,  attached  to 
uss  Hornet,  CDR  Arnold  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  first  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  20  June  1944.  Par- 
ticipating in  a strike  against  enemy  sur- 
face units,  he  scored  a damaging  near- 
miss  on  a carrier  and  directed  his  flight  in 
obtaining  a torpedo  hit  on  a cruiser. 
After  leading  his  flight  back  to  base,  he 
assisted  several  of  his  group  in  landing 
under  extremeley  difficult  conditions  in 
darkness  before  boarding  his  carrier. 

★ Chaffe,  Robert  D.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Paoli,  Pa.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber 
in  TorpRon  15,  attached  to  uss  Essex, 
LTJG  Chaffe  flew  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on 
25  Oct  1944.  Despite  enemy  aircraft  fire, 
he  pressed  home  his  attack  to  score  a tor- 
pedo hit  on  an  enemy  carrier,  thereby 
contributing  to  its  sinking. 

★ Harris,  Cecil  E.,  LT,  usnr,  Onaka, 
S.  D.:  As  a fighter  pilot  in  FitRon  18, 
attached  to  uss  Intrepid,  LT  Harris  flew 
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LT  Lightner  LTJG  Looney 


in  action  against  the  Japanese  on  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  29  Oct  1944.  Quick  to 
intercept  two  successive  flights  of  Japa- 
nese fighter  planes  preparing  to  attack  our 
bomber  and  torpedo  squadrons  as  they 
completed  a strike  on  Clark  Field,  he  led 
his  division  on  the  enemy  planes.  He  shot 
down  one  enemy  plane  from  each  flight 
and  put  the  others  to  rout.  He  was  quick 
to  intercept  a superior  force  of  enemy 
fighters  descending  in  waves  in  furious 
attempts  to  wipe  out  our  fighter  protec- 
tion, and  engaged  in  the  fierce  dog  fight 
which  ensued.  He  knocked  down  two 
enemy  planes  closing  two  of  our  Hellcats 
whose  pilots  were  unaware  of  their  im- 
mediate danger,  and  he  averted  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  our  planes  and  assisted 
in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  entire  enemy 
formation  without  the  loss  of  any  of  our 
planes  from  enemy  action. 

★ Kf.ating,  Robert  A.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  As  CO  of  uss 
Barbel,  CDR  (then  LCDR)  Keating 
fought  his  vessel  during  its  first  war 
patrol  in  Japanese  waters  from  15  July  to 
21  Aug  1944.  Penetrating  strong  enemy 
escort  screens,  he  launched  five  torpedo 
attacks  against  enemy  shipping  to  sink 
four  enemy  vessels  and  damage  an  addi- 
tional one.  Maneuvering  his  ship  to  avoid 
enemy  countermeasures,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  to  port  without  damage  to 
the  Barbel  or  its  crew. 

★ Lightner,  Earl  F.,  LT,  usnr,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo 
bomber  in  TorpRon  15,  attached  to  uss 
Essex,  LT  Lightner  fought  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  on  24  Oct  1944.  Skillfully 
piloting  his  plane  in  the  face  of  intense 
and  accurate  antiaircraft  fire,  he  scored  a 
direct  torpedeo  hit  at  close  range  on  an 
enemy  heavy  cruiser. 

★ Looney,  Foster,  LTJG,  usnr,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.:  As  pilot  of  a plane  in  Air 
Group  2,  attached  to  uss  Hornet,  LTJG 
(then  ENS)  Looney  fought  during  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  First  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  20  June  19 44.  De- 
spite enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  he  carried 
out  a dive-bombing  attack  on  major  Japa- 
nese units  and  scored  a direct  hit  to  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  a large  enemy  car- 
rier. He  later  returned  safely  to  his  base 
in  darkness. 

★ Schmidt,  Joseph,  LTJG,  usnr,  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber 
in  TorpRon  47,  attached  to  uss  Bataan, 
LTJG  Schmidt  flew  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  off  the  Japenese  home  island  of 
Kyushu  on  7 Apr  1945.  Participating  in 
a strike  against  enemy  units  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  he  pressed  home  his  attacks  in 
the  face  of  severe  antiaircraft  fire,  scoring 
a direct  hit  with  his  torpedo  on  an  enemy 
heavy  battleship  and  contributing  to  its 
ultimate  sinking. 

★ Smith,  Henry  E.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  Balti- 
more, Md. : As  pilot  of  a bomber  in 
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LTJG  Stauber  LCDR  Wood 

BomRon  14,  attached  to  uss  Wasp,  LT 
(then  LTJG)  Smith  flew  during  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  on  25  Oct  1944.  Despite  the 
threat  of  enemy  fighters,  he  pressed  home 
an  attack  against  major  units  of  the  Japa- 
nese fleet.  Diving  his  plane  to  low  alti- 
tude through  an  intense  barrage  of  anti- 
aircraft fire,  he  scored  a direct  hit  on  a 
heavy  cruiser. 

★ Stauber,  Van  G.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  plane  in 
TorpRon  2,  attached  to  uss  Hornet,  LTJG 
(then  ENS)  Stauber  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  on  20  June  1944.  Flying 
beyond  the  normal  combat  range  of  his 
plane  in  the  face  of  intense  antiaircraft 
fire,  he  carried  out  a torpedo  attack,  scor- 
ing a hit  on  a heavy  cruiser  and  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  mission. 

★ Wood,  Edward  E.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  As  CO  of  TorpRon  31, 
attached  to  uss  Cabot,  LCDR  (then  LT) 
Wood  participated  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  First  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea  on  20  June  1944.  Leading  his 
four-plane  division  in  a strike  against 
units  of  the  enemy  fleet  west  of  the 
Marianas  Islands,  he  repeatedly  defied  in- 
tense antiaircraft  fire  to  press  home  his 
attacks,  personally  scoring  two  direct  hits 
on  an  enemy  carrier  and  subsequently 
leading  his  flight  through  darkness  safe 
back  to  base. 


The  uss  John  C.  Butler  (DE  339)  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Citation  for  "the 
accurate  gunfire  and  teamwork  of  her  en- 
tire company  during  her  participation  in 
action  at  Okinawa  on  20  May  1945," 
rather  than  the  DMS  29,  ex-DD  636,  as 
stated  in  the  October  All  Hands.  The 
USS  Butler  (DMS  29)  was  named  for 
General  Smedley  D.  Butler,  usmc. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Navy's  Educational 

Service? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  10th  ND,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.) 


Howard  G.  Fleshman, 

PFC,  usmc,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. : Education  never 

did  hurt  anybody  and 
I’m  glad  that  fellows 
like  us  in  the  service 
have  an  opportunity  that 
our  parents  didn’t  have 
when  they  were  in  the 


Charles  Guerra, 

MAM3,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. : 
I think  that  the  Navy’s 
Educational  Service  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  be- 
cause it  gives  us  fellows 
who  did  not  finish  high 
school  a chance  to  get 
a diploma  while  still  in 


Raymond  J.  Lyczak, 

PFC,  usmc,  Chicago, 
111.:  I am  glad  because 
it’s  giving  me  a chance 
to  graduate.  I joined  the 
service  and  my  studies 
were  interrupted.  Now 
I can  finish  my  studies 
while  still  on  active 


Y3,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.: 
I think  it’s  all  right  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that 
some  college  subjects  are 
not  recognized  by  all 
outside  colleges.  The 
course  on  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  that  I 
took  on  uss  North  Caro- 
lina was  not  accepted  by 
a school  in  Boston. 


Washington,  D.  C. : I 
think  it’s  a priceless  op- 
portunity to  be  enjoyed 
by  every  serviceman. 
With  a few  minor 
changes  it  would  be  4.0 
all  over.  Of  course,  the 
time  consumed  waiting 
for  corrections  and  grad- 
ings could  be  lessened 
considerably. 


Sewell  C.  McCown, 

BMl,  Lebanon,  Tenn.: 
It’s  a good  deal  for  a 
fellow  who  joined  the 
Navy  before  finishing 
high  school.  He  can 
study  through  the  Navy’s 
Educational  Service 
while  on  active  duty  and 
still  receive  his  diploma. 


Shelby  H.  Ringo, 

CPHOM,  Dayton,  Ohio. : 
Today’s  Navy  rates  an 
eternal  "well  done”  for 
this  deal  called  the  Edu- 
cational Service.  In  my 
white  hat  days,  we  didn’t 
have  this  opportunity 
that  has  been  recently 
started  in  the  Navy. 


STMl,  Dinalupihan, 
Bataan,  P.  I. : The  Navy’s 
Educational  Service 
speaks  for  itself.  I 
started  photography  as 
a hobby  and  have  im- 
proved myself  through 
the  text  books  and 
courses  I got  from  our 
Educational  Services 
Officer. 


Walter  D.  Lipps, 

PHM2,  Saint  Joseph, 
Mo.:  I think  it’s  fine 
and  it  has  a lot  of  ad- 
vantages. I received  my 
high  school  diploma 
through  the  Navy’s  Edu- 
cational Service  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  This 
service  is  a real  help. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  It's  teamwork  and 
careful  savvy  that  count  as  this 
detail  eases  a torpedo  on  board  . 
one  of  the  Navy's  submarines 
tied  up  at  an  East  Coast  base. 
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EASY  DOES  IT! 


Has  it  reached  you? 


DURING  OCTOBER 
8687  NAVY  MEN 

RE  ENLISTED 

7798  reenlisted  on  board 


DURING  SEPTEMBER, 

74  8 1 NAVY  MEN  SHIPPED  OVER 
6633 


on  board 


Chiefs  have  had  the  word  for  a long  time- 
72. 3 8 per  cent  of  them  reenlist  REGULARLY. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Snug  in  his  reindeer  parka,  Frank  L.  Tuttle, 
SPX3,  of  Redding,  Calif.,  gives  smiling  approval  of  Navy  polar 
gear.  ALL  HANDS  photo  by  Walter  G.  Seewold. 

• AT  LEFT:  Sailors  at  U.S.  Navy  Music  School,  Washington,  D.  C., 
give  out  with  a few  'hot  licks.' 
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LOW  PRESSURE  chamber  at  NAS  Pensacola  takes  men  many  miles  above  the  earth  by  simulating  high  altitude  conditions. 


CAN  THE  NAVY’S  FLIERS  TAKE  IT? 


LJ  OW  MUCH  can  the  human  body 
stand  ? 

Suppose  the  Skystreak’s  pilot  of  last 
summer,  while  flying  at  500  miles  an 
hour,  suddenly  had  found  himself  outside 
the  plane’s  protective  canopy. 

Without  theorizing  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  an  outlandish  predicament,  aviation 
medical  officials  aver  that  if  the  pilot’s 
eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  nothing 
would  happen. 

The  terrific  air  stream  would  cause  no 
severe  pain  and  no  tissue  damage,  neither 
externally  nor  internally.  Facial  skin  and 
flesh  would  smooth  out  and  vibrate  in 
waves  under  the  pressure,  and  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  pilot’s  nose  would  flop  to  one 
side.  But  the  only  visible  effect  afterward 
would  be  a slight  wind  tan. 

No  Navy  flight  surgeon  can  tell  what 
might  happen,  however,  if  the  face  of  the 
Skystreak’s  pilot  were  exposed  to  air 


streams  of  650  miles  an  hour,  the  official 
speed  record  set  by  that  plane. 

But  aviation  medical  officials  are  cer- 
tain that  if  the  pilot’s  eyes  and  mouth 
were  open  at  that  speed,  the  air  stream 
would  tear  off  the  eyelids  and  rip  back 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Once  started,  the 
skin  might  continue  to  tear  until  velocity 
lessened  considerably. 

Such  a disaster,  however,  is  virtually 
impossible  in  the  Skystreak  or  other  jets 
capable  of  nearing  that  speed.  Accidents 
to  the  plane’s  stong  protective  skin  are 
least  among  the  worries  of  flight  sur- 
geons, and  bailing  out  of  the  Skystreak  is 
as  simple  as  falling  asleep  after  midwatch. 

Situated  well  forward,  the  cockit  and 
the  entire  front  end  of  the  plane  drops  off 
if  the  pilot  runs  into  trouble.  When  ve- 
locity of  the  capsule  has  subsided,  the 
pilot  topples  backward  into  the  wide 
open  spaces  and  relies  on  his  parachute. 


Other  methods,  improvising  on  the  old 
circus  trick  of  shooting  a man  from  a 
cannon,  use  two  "shotgun”  charges  to 
eject  the  pilot  in  a special  chair.  Here 
again  exposure  to  the  air  stream  is 
avoided,  since  the  only  means  of  firing 
the  mechanism  is  for  the  pilot  to  reach 
back  and  pull  a curtain  over  his  face. 

Human  endurance  will  resolve  an  omi- 
nous question  now  before  aviation  medi- 
cal researchers:  At  what  speed  and  at 
what  altitude  must  piloted  aircraft  give 
way  to  the  guided  missile? 

It  has  long  been  known  that  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  aircraft  accidents 
are  traceable  to  human  error.  Mechanical 
improvements  can  be  and  are  made  every 
day  but  man  himself  may  prove  unequal 
to  his  own  machines. 

The  problem  is  not  a new  one,  for  in 
World  War  I the  number  of  crack-ups 
and  percentage  of  pilots  in  hospitals  re- 
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suited  in  the  birth  of  aviation  medicine. 
Many  times  planes  were  grounded  for 
lack  of  pilots,  and  a few  times  there  were 
more  pilots  in  sick  bays  than  were  avail- 
able for  combat  duty. 

Physical  and  mental  requirements  were 
established  for  the  first  time  and  a selec- 
tion program  was  begun,  but  by  then 
early  flight  surgeons  had  another  prob- 
lem: Engineers  had  souped  up  the  planes 
and  some  could  climb  as  high  as  20,000 
feet.  Pilots  were  being  killed  by  "altitude 
sickness,”  first  recorded  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Spanish  explorers  tackling  the 
mighty  Andes.  To  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenge, the  forerunner  of  today’s  oxygen 
apparatus  was  invented. 

Knowledge  of  human  endurance  and 
behavior  in  planes  was  furthered  during 
World  War  II  by  flight  surgeons  who 
went  along  on  various  hops.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  the  saving  from  prevent- 
ing one  plane  crash  exceeded  the  flight 
pay  for  all  the  Navy’s  flight  surgeons  for 
one  year. 

Flight  surgeons,  flight  nurses  and  flight 
hospital  corpsmen  manned  air  transports 
during  the  war  to  carry  wounded  back  to 
hospitals  near  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  flight  surgeons  were 
busy  behind  the  lines.  Cockpits  were 
made  more  comfortable,  controls  were  re- 
duced in  number  and  simplified,  better 
oxygen  equipment  was  installed  and  pi- 
lots were  fitted  with  "G”  suits  to  increase 
their  tolerance  to  centrifugal  force  and 
permit  them  to  outmaneuver  the  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  aviation  medi- 
cine had  a fine  record,  but  the  proportion 
of  flight  surgeons  killed  was  three  times 
that  for  other  medical  officers.  Casualty 
rates  for  flight  surgeons  corresponded 
closely  with  those  for  pilots. 

Postwar  times  saw  development  of  the 
Skystreak  and  Skyrocket,  especially  de- 
signed for  speed  tests.  Aviation  medical 
researchers  estimate  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  the  pilot  who  cracks  the  sonic 
barrier  is  a severe  buffeting  and  possibly 
a slight  vertigo — giddiness  and  nausea — 
caused  by  sound  so  high  in  frequency 
that  it  cannot  be  heard. 

High  frequency  sound  can  be  fatal  to 
animals.  Civilian  doctors  experimented  by 
directing  concentrated  sound  from  high 
speed  sirens  at  dogs,  causing  their  tissues 
to  jell. 

Another  type  of  vertigo  is  believed  by 
flight  surgeons  to  be  the  cause  of  "spin- 
ning in”  by  night  flying  pilots.  Motions 
of  flight  might  throw  off  the  pilot’s  sense 
of  balance  so  that  a spin  to  the  left  will 
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PILOTS  at  18,000  feet  in  simulated  altitude  think  they're  doing  fine  on  tests. 
Because  of  lack  of  oxygen,  they  actually  are  failing  simple  problems. 


seem  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  At- 
tempting to  right  the  craft,  the  pilot 
actually  aggravates  the  spin. 

More  knowledge  about  the  semi-circu- 
lar canal,  the  body’s  balancing  organ,  is 
being  sought  at  Pensacola  by  flight  sur- 
geons experimenting  with  a human  cen- 
trifuge, which  spins  a cab  containing  a 
human  subject.  Flight  surgeons  note 
physical  reactions,  and  pictures  are  taken 


during  the  experiments.  A new  Navy 
centrifuge  is  being  constructed  in  Johns- 
ville,  Pa. 

Eyesight  at  night  fared  better  during 
the  war  than  did  pilots’  sense  of  balance. 
Navy  flight  surgeons  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  humans  once 
were  able  to  see  at  night  as  well  as  cats 
and  owls. 

After  a long  search,  he  found  at  McGill 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  changes  are  recorded  by  aviation  medical  researchers  as 
subject  expends  his  energy.  Limitations  of  human  body  pose  big  question. 


TROUBLE  develops  at  30,000  feet  when  Eustachian  tube  fails  to  open.  Ear 
pressure  then  can't  equalize  that  of  chamber.  Sounds  change,  hearing  decreases. 


University  in  Montreal  an  RCAF  scientist 
who  had  perfected  a new  technique  for 
increasing  night  , visual  effectiveness. 
Using  most  of  the  Canadian’s  methods,  a 
U.S.  school  taught  how  targets  of  all 
types  would  look  at  night,  effects  of  moon 
and  flare  lighting,  and  a few  fundamen- 
tals on  eye  reactions  in  darkness. 

Night  visual  effectiveness  actually  in- 
creased 100  per  cent  for  most  pilots,  even 
though  the  entire  course  gave  only  14 
hours  of  instruction.  Besides  developing 
long  unused  eye  capabilities,  the  course 
taught  the  best  method  of  seeing  at  night: 


look  10°  to  15°  away  from  the  object, 
not  directly  at  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  before 
development  of  IFF  radar  and  the  night 
vision  course,  American  forces  under  at- 
tack at  night  dared  send  up  only  one 
plane  whose  pilot  would  attempt  to  shoot 
down  everything  in  sight.  The  system  was 
infallible,  if  old-fashioned  — the  pilot 
knew  everything  else  in  the  air  belonged 
to  the  enemy. 

One  human  limitation  not  worrying 
flight  surgeons  is  the  highest  temperature 
the  body  can  stand.  Firemen  of  oldtime 


RESEARCH  must  increase  body  limitations,  otherwise  humans  may  prove  unequal 
to  their  own  machines.  Aviation  medicine  had  its  beginning  in  World  War  I. 


Navy  ships  performed  coal  heaving 
chores  at  temperatures  near  the  limits  of  j 
endurance,  thereby  providing  aviation 
medicine  with  all  the  heat  statistics  j 
needed. 

Temperatures  in  excess  of  140°  F.  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  the  body  for  any  I 
length  of  time,  and  any  approach  to  that  j 
mark  is  much  higher  than  the  comfort  j 
zone  necessary  for  good  flying  perform- 
ance. 

Low  temperatures,  on  the  other  hand,  j 
merit  more  than  just  passing  interest. 
Aviation  medicine  has  come  up  with  the 
best  in  clothing  for  both  cold  climates 
and  high  altitudes. 

Flight  surgeons  quickly  point  out  that  | 
while  temperatures  outside  a plane  may  I 
plummet  to  an  alarming  figure  below  zero  I 
as  altitude  increases,  the  pressurized  cock-  j 
pit  may  be  as  cozy  as  a rug  beside  the 
fireplace.  Reason  is  that  the  "ram  effect”  j 
of  compressing  rarified  air  results  in  con-  ■ 
siderable  heat  from  both  the  process  itself 
and  the  friction  it  generates. 

Current  research  is  seeking  thfe  best  i 
altitude  at  which  cabins  should  be  pres-  I 
surized,  but  two  diametrically  opposed 
principles  make  the  choice — difficult.  ' 
"Bends”  will  not  result  if  the  cabin  is 
pressurized  at  a sufficiendy  low  altitude, 
but  personnel  bailing  out  at  high  alti- 
tudes will  have  more  oxygen  to  last  in 
the  descent  to  normal  breathing  condi- 
tions if  the  cabin  is  pressurized  at  higher 
altitudes. 

Aircraft  have  climbed  as  high  as  42,000 
feet,  and  higher  altitudes  will  be  possible 
with  modern  fast  jet  planes.  Aviation 
medical  officials  are  already  thinking  in 
terms  of  special  canopies  to  protect  per- 
sonnel from  being  sunburned  to  death  by  j 
ultra  violet  ray  concentrations  at  higher 
altitudes. 

Another  problem  of  the  upper  reaches 
concerns  cosmic  radiation,  since  harmful 
X-rays  are  formed  when  cosmic  rays 
strike  the  body.  Flight  surgeons  believe 
one  exposure  to  the  greater  concentra- 
tions will  have  little  effect,  but  that  addi- 
tional ones  may  approach  the  danger 
point. 

Speeds  and  altitudes  cause  most  worries 
for  aviation  medical  researchers.  Limita- 
tions of  the  human  body  in  regard  to 
speed  cannot  even  be  guessed  but  flight 
surgeons  like  to  think  that  most  problems 
will  be  solved  if  man  reaches  60,000  feet.  1 

Come  what  may,  aviation  medicine  is 
nearly  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  hu- 
man body  cannot  take  it  forever  as  alti- 
tudes and  speeds  increase. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT  at  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  finds  blue- 
jackets and  their  ladies  heading  for  the  station  EM  club, 
which  rates  among  the  East  Coast's  best  entertainment 
spots.  Between  dances,  couples  can  choose  anything  from 
shuffleboard  to  television.  The  club  is  run  by  and  for  the 
men,  who  choose  their  own  manager  and  control  board. 


EM’S  ELYSIUM 
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DRESS  BLUES  of  1885  are  modeled 
here  by  quarter-gunner,  3d  class  PO. 


NAVY’S  “NEW  LOOK  I 


^LEAN  and  sharp  as  a boatswain’s - 
^ whistle  at  0630,  that  "New  Look” 
slated  for  enlisted  personnel  this  year  is 
a far  cry  from  Navy  days  of  yore. 

Back  in  1841,  for  instance,  you  couldn’t 
tell — by  markings,  that  is — a seasoned 
petty  officer  from  the  rawest  recruit  fresh 
out  from  under  the  haircut  bowl.  That  the 
system  might  have  had  its  pitfalls  is  illus- 
trated by  the  change  made  that  year. 

Now  in  1948,  with  the  new  rating 
structure  coming  up  in  April,  BuPers  has 
gone  into  a huddle  to  find  the  best  ways 
to  streamline  and  modernize  the  Navy’s 
enlisted  insignia  system. 

When  the  rating  structure  goes  into 
effect,  watch  marks  will  come  off  enlisted 
men’s  shoulders,  rating  badges — all  * of 
them — will  be  worn  on  the  left  arm  and 
distinguishing  marks  on  the  right  arm. 

To  show  rating  and  group  classifica- 
tion, diagonal  stripes  will  be  worn  by 
non-rated  men  on  the  left  arm — three  of 
them  for  men  of  the  fifth  pay  grade,  two 
for  the  sixth  pay  grade  and  one  for  the 
seventh. 

Airmen  and  airmen  apprentices  will 
sport  emerald  green  stripes  on  all  uni- 
forms. Seamen,  seamen  apprentices  and 
seamen  recruits  will  wear  white  stripes 
on  blue  uniforms  and  blue  on  white,  and 
firemen  and  firemen  apprentices  will  wear 
red  stripes  on  all  uniforms. 

Specialty  marks  of  stewards,  dental 
technicians  and  hospital  corpsmen  will  be 
displayed  with  white  stripes  on  blue  uni- 
forms and  blue  stripes  on  white  uniforms 
by  the  non-rated  men  of  their  group. 

Cuff  marks,  a part  of  the  Navy  since 
1866,  will  be  continued  as  a decorative 
feature  on  dress  jumpers. 

That’s  the  extent  of  new  insignia 
changes.  When  naval  personnel  blossom 
forth  with  new  uniforms  as  okayed  by 
the  board  sometime  in  the  future,  some 
of  the  most  far  reaching  changes  in  per- 


sonnel appearances  will  have  been  made. 

The  eagle — also  known  in  salty  vernac- 
ular as  a "crow” — has  been  with  the 
Navy  as  an  insignia  since  1841  and  is  still 
going  strong.  Petty  officers  were  author- 
ized their  first  designation  from  non-rated 
men  in  that  year,  as  symbolized  by  an 
eagle  worn  with  an  anchor  between  the 
elbow  and  shoulder. 

A 1-in.  star,  worn  an  inch  above  the 
eagle  and  anchor,  was  added  in  1852. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  star  with  other 
devices  on  the  right  sleeve  denoted  "line 
petty  officers” — boatswain’s  mates,  gun- 
ner’s mates,  quartermasters,  coxswains, 
quarter-gunners  and  captains  of  the  fore- 
castle, maintop,  mizzentop  and  afterguard. 

Staff  petty  officers  wore  their  eagle  and 
anchor,  without  a star,  on  the  left  sleeve. 

Cuff  markings  came  into  existence  in 
the  same  1866  regulation.  Petty  officers, 
seamen  and  first  class  firemen  showed 
three  rows  of  white  tape  on  cuffs.  Two 
rows  were  authorized  for  ordinary  sea- 
men and  second  class  firemen,  and  one 
stripe  was  the  lot  of  landsmen,  coal- 
heavers  and  a designation  plainly  called 
"boys.” 

Few  personnel  in  the  Navy  today  know 
the  origin  of  watch  marks,  which  now  are 
worn  but  will  be  abolished  when  the  new 
rating  structure  goes  into  effect.  The 
name  for  the  insignia  comes  from  its 
original  purpose — to  show  at  a glance 
the  watch  to  which  the  person  belonged. 
Personnel  of  the  second  part  of  the  star- 
board watch,  for  instance,  were  desig- 
nated by  two  bars  of  tape  slighdy  more 
than  an  inch  long  worn  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Port  watch  standers  wore  their 
marks,  either  one  or  two  depending  on  the 
section,  on  the  left  shoulder. 

In  1885  enlisted  ratings  were  first  ar- 
ranged in  a manner  similar  to  the  present 
system.  The  classification  established  a 
scale  from  first  class  petty  officer  down  to 
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FAR  CRY  from  today's  insignia  are  these  specialty  marks  of  yore.  The  one 


at  the  left  was  used  in  1881,  others  in  1885. 
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UNIFORM  OF  100  YEARS  AGO 


and  including  third  class  seaman.  Classes 
— seaman,  special  and  artificer — were  set 
at  the  same  time. 

Rating  badges  with  eagles  and  chevrons 
! were  authorized  later  in  the  same  year  for 
the  first  time.  Worn  halfway  between  the 
: shoulder  and  elbow,  the  badge  showed  to 
which  watch  the  petty  officer  belonged 
by  the  arm  on  which  it  appeared,  abolish- 
ing the  "line”  and  "staff”  classification 
which  had  been  used  since  1865. 

The  master-at-arms  of  1885  and  several 
years  afterward  donned  a special  set  of 
j chevrons  consisting  of  three  stripes  with 
an  arch  of  three  stripes  in  keeping  with 
his  position  at  the  top  of  the  enlisted 
^scale.  Next  in  line  were  other  first  class 
petty  officers  with  three-striped  chevrons 
and  a lozenage — a diamond-shaped  affair 
• — in  place  of  the  arched  stripes. 

P02s  and  P03s  were  marked  by  badges 
with  three  and  two  stripes,  respectively, 
in  their  chevrons. 

In  other  changes  made  in  1885,  gold 
lace  chevrons  appeared  for  petty  officers 
having  three  consecutive  good  conduct 
badges,  and  watch  marks  were  moved 
directly  onto  the  shoulder  and  extended 
aound  the  sleeve  as  in  the  present  style. 

In  1894  rating  badges  consisting  of  an 
eagle  and  chevrons,  as  well  as  scarlet 
diagonal  service  stripes  were  authorized 
and  remain  unchanged  to  this  day. 

Up  until  this  time,  masters-at-arms  held 
i quasi-chief  rating  and  other  chief  rat- 
ings existed  in  name  only.  CPOs  came 
nto  being  as  such  in  1894,  along  with  a 
special  rating  badge  for  them. 

Non-rated  men  of  the  seamen  branch 
vere  authorized  to  wear  branch  marks  on 
he  right  sleeve  for  the  first  time  and 


rated  men  of  the  seaman  branch  were 
authorized  to  wear  rating  badges  on  the 
right  arm  in  1912.  Thus,  when  rating 
badges  of  the  seaman  branch  again  appear 
on  the  left  arm  after  the  rating  structure 
is  effected  this  year,  the  change  will  rep- 
resent a return  to  previous  standards. 

All  left  arm  rating  badges  were  changed 
in  1941  by  a bulletin  which  announced 
that  the  Napoleonic  form  of  eagle — with 
head  facing  to  its  own  left — was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  heraldry  and  prescribed 
that  the  head  should  always  point  to  the 
front,  or  to  the  wearer’s  sword  arm. 

During  World  War  II  no  special  in- 
signia identified  Reservists  in  keeping 
with  the  regulation  which  abolished  the 
practice  in  1918.  For  three  years  previ- 
ously, however,  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval 
Militia  wore  a vertical  foul  anchor  in  a 
lozenage  in  two  places — just  below  the 
neck  opening  on  jumpers  and  on  the 
sleeve  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

CPOs  who  were  not  qualified  for  gold 
rating  badges  were  authorized  in  1941  to 
sew  on  badges  consisting  of  a silver  em- 
broidered eagle  and  specialty  mark  with 
red  chevrons.  Another  recent  change  pro- 
vides that  enlisted  men  who  qualified  as 
submarine  officers  while  serving  in  tem- 
porary officer  status  may  continue  to  wear 
the  officer’s  gold  submarine  pin  on  the 
left  breast  of  enlisted  uniforms  when  they 
return  to  that  status.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  provided  that  enlisted  silk  embroid- 
ered submarine  insignia  should  be  worn 
on  the  left  breast  of  jumpers  and  coats. 

So  the  changes  go,  on  and  on.  It  has 
been  more  than  a century  since  petty 
officers  first  received  their  crows,  and 
present-day  personnel  may  look  back  with 


Apothecary 
1st  Class  PO 


Gunner's  Mate 
2nd  Class  PO 


Master-at-Arms 
1st  Class  PO 


ATING  BADGES  with  eagle  and  chevrons  were  authorized  for  first  time  in  1885. 


wonder  at  old-time  uniforms  which  look 
like  dress  for  a costume  ball. 

That’s  all  very  well  and  you  might  even 
get  a chuckle  in  past  perspective — much 
in  the  same  manner,  perhaps,  that  person- 
nel of  the  year  2048,  for  instance,  will 
sniffle  at  the  quaint  uniforms  and  insignia 
of  the  "New  Look”  days  of  1948. 

DRESS  WHITES  of  1885  are  displayed 
here  by  gunner's  mate,  2d  class  PO. 
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NAVIGATION  BY  ELECTRONICS 


\A#ARTIME’s  push-button  world  of 
electronics,  with  postwar  embellish- 
ments, today  seems  destined  to  stream- 
line the  job  of  navigating  a ship  from  a 
knotty,  laborious  operation  into  a simple 
chore. 

It  may  be  years  before  manuevering  a 
vessel  safely  through  foul  weather  and 
high  seas  ceases  to  be  tricky  business,  but 
a change  definitely  in  favor  of  the  navi- 
gator is  in  the  cards. 

For  instance,  some  Navy  researchers 
visualize  the  navigator  of  tomorrow  lead- 
ing his  ship  through  the  thickest  fog 
merely  by  switching  on  an  automatic 
Loran  pilot  integrated  with  the  rudder 
controls. 

Others  are  confident  that  he  will  be 
"met”  at  the  harbor  entrance  via  radio 
telephone  from  a shore-based  operator 
who  will  "talk  him  in”  by  employing  a 
precision  radar  technique  similar  to  the 
widely-publicized  Ground  Controlled  Ap- 
proach (GCA)  radar  now  used  for  land- 
ing aircraft  in  low  visibility. 

Some  ships  may  choose  to  follow  long- 
range  omnidirectional  radio  transmissions 
which,  if  proved  pacticable  for  shipping, 
would  replace  the  radio  direction  finders 
in  common  use  by  navigators  for  many 
years. 


To  date,  however,  Loran  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  electronic 
aids  to  the  peacetime  navigator.  By  meas- 
uring precisely  the  difference  in  time  of 
arrival  of  accurately  synchronized  radio 
pulses  from  special  transmitting  stations 
on  shore,  it  has  been  doing  matchless 
work  making  lighter  work  for  the  navi- 
gator. 

Skippers  who  use  it  today  are  determin- 
ing latitudes  and  longitudes  in  the  most 
adverse  weather  at  an  over-water  range 
from  transmitting  stations  up  to  1400 
nautical  miles  at  night  and  about  750 
miles  in  daylight. 

Those  familiar  with  latest  Loran  equip- 
ment report  that  accuracy  of  its  fixes  is 
comparable  to  that  obtained  from  good 
celestial  observations. 

Champions  of  Loran  feel  it  possesses 
most  of  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  celestial  navigation  and 
radio  direction  finding. 

They  point  out  that  the  many  correc- 
tion headaches  which  plague  navigators 
are  alleviated.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  such  factors  as  height  of  eye,  compass 
deviation,  magnetic  variation,  quadrantal 
error,  coast  and  night  effects. 

Loran  is  independent  of  the  ship’s 
heading,  fathometer,  chronometer,  com- 


pass, almanac  date,  antenna  loop,  changes 
in  the  ship  structure  or  accurate  dead 
reckoning. 

During  the  war  celestial  navigation  was 
an  enigma  to  many  Reserve  officers.  Six- 
teen weeks  were  allotted  to  train  a man 
in  the  astronomy  and  mathematics  nec- 
essary to  become  a prospective  navigator. 
This  study  course  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  trainee  had  the  usual 
required  schooling  beforehand. 

Using  a sextant,  this  student  later  was 
able  to  find  his  ship’s  position  in  from 
20  to  40  minutes. 

Today  the  same  man  can  be  taught  to 
operate  standard  Loran  in  three  days  or 
less  and  obtain  an  accurate  long-range 
fix  in  three  minutes  or  less.  A knowledge 
of  electronics  is  no  prerequisite. 

Loran  chains  have  been  set  up  in  the 
Pacific  from  Japan  south  to  the  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Marianas  and  the  Marshalls, 
and  in  Alaska,  the  Aleutians  "and  Hawaii. 
Both  the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  heavily-trafficked 
shipping  lanes  of  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Europe  are  similarly  protected  by  Loran. 

The  service  area  of  one  chain  of  three 
stations  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles 
over  water.  About  150  transmitting  sta- 
tions of  the  present  design  would  be  suffi- 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  in  Loran  and  radar  (left)  free 
navigators  from  dependence  on  sextant  celestial  sighis 
make  possible  all  - weather,  world  - wide  navigation 
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COMPARE  RADAR  presentation  seen  on  bridge  of  a freighter  with  actual  chart  of  the  Detroit  area  at  right. 


cient  to  provide  service  over  the  impor- 
tant sea  routes,  according  to  Rear  Admiral 
Earl  E.  Stone,  usn.  Chief  of  Naval  Com- 
munications. 

Although  standard  Loran  has  proved 
reliable  and  accurate,  it  will  be  outmoded 
soon  by  low  frequency  Loran,  which  is 
expected  to  simplify  further  modern  navi- 
gation. 

This  past  summer  the  World  Telecom- 
munications Conference  at  Atlantic  City 
assigned  100  kilocycles  for  low  frequency 
(LF)  Loran  experimentation.  Formerly 
the  180  kilocycle  band  was  used  for  this 
purpose  and  the  conference  permitted  it 
also  to  be  retained.  Standard  Loran  oper- 
ates on  four  channels  from  1750  to  1950 
kilocycles. 

Admiral  Stone  estimated  that  LF  Loran 
could  increase  the  daytime  range  of  the 
Loran  system  to  as  much  as  1,500  miles 
under  severe  noise  conditions,  and  to  as 
much  as  3,000  miles  under  light  noise 
* conditions. 

"Accuracy  can  be  increased  to  within 
one  or  two  miles  at  1,000  miles  from  sta- 
tions,” he  told  an  international  meeting 
on  marine  radio  aids  to  navigation. 

"Receivers  are  in  production  which  are 
direct-reading — that  is,  no  skill  will  be 
required  to  take  readings.  The  service 
area  of  each  new  Loran  system  chain  is 
about  five  million  square  miles,  and  only 
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60  to  70  stations  will  be  required  to  give 
good  coverage  over  all  important  land 
and  water  airways  of  the  world.” 

Early  this  year  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  built  five  antenna  towers 
at  Nantucket,  R.  I.  They  were  to  have 
been  used  in  experiments  with  long-range 
omnidirectional  V range  (ODR)  as  an 
aid  to  air  and  sea  navigation,  but  were 
toppled  by  a summer  storm. 

After  they  are  repaired,  experimenta- 
tion in  this  field  will  begin  in  earnest.  If 
successful,  ODR  might  replace  the  radio 
direction  finding  system,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  means  of  radio  navigation. 

Proponents  of  ODR  explain  the  greater 
accuracy  of  the  system  by  the  fact  that 
directional  characteristics  are  produced  in 
the  transmitter  on  shore  rather  than  in 
the  receiver  on  board  ship,  as  in  the  case 
of  current  radio  direction  finding.  ODR 
reception  is  not  distorted  by  a ship’s 
superstructure,  they  contend. 

ODR  also  is  expected  to  simplify  the 


Scientists  Foresee  Day 
When  There  Will  Be 
'GCA'  Gear  for  Ships 


matter  of  taking  readings  and  increase  the 
range  of  operations.  The  system  may  lead 
to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  large 
number  of  small  marine  radio  beacons 
along  our  coasts. 

If  experiments  bear  out  expectations, 
CAA  plans  to  set  up  three  ODR  stations 
in  strategic  places  along  the  West  Coast 
and  three  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Shifting  closer  to  the  beach,  we  find 
new  developments  on  the  way  to  solve 
harbor  navigational  problems. 

Very  high  frequency  radio  communica- 
tions (VHF)  employed  during  the  war 
now  has  reached  a very  satisfactory  stage 
of  development.  Sometime  in  the  future 
it  may  be  used  extensively  as  an  aid  in 
harbor  control. 

Although  some  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  radar  are  resticted  reading,  it  is 
known  that  this  important  detection  sys- 
tem has  advanced  considerably  since  the 
war.  Currently  the  need  for  radar  in  ma- 
rine navigation  is  more  basic  than  Loran. 

Availability  of  reflectors  and  beacons 
installed  on  shore  has  added  much  to  the 
capabilities  of  radar  for  ship  navigation 
close  to  shore. 

Commercial  manufactuers  of  radar 
equipment  are  making  considerable  prog- 
ress in  their  campaign  to  "radarize”  all 
shipping.  The  emphasis  in  peacetime 
radar  falls  primarily  on  close-in  naviga- 
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MOTHPROOF  CORSAIR 


Zipper  bags  are  now  used  to  preserve 
Navy  aircaft  for  short  periods.  It  takes 
only  30  man-hours  to  zip  a fighter  into 
a cocoon  of  weather-proof  fabric,  a sav- 
ing of  90  man-hours  over  standard  pres- 
ervation techniques. 


The  photograph  above  shows  an  F4U 
Corsair  being  prepared  for  use  after 
storage  in  a zipper  bag.  Note  the  pack- 
ages of  desiccant  powder  stowed  in  the 
engine  cowling.  The  same  plane  is 
shown  below  with  its  protective  cover. 
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tion.  Hence,  manufacturers  are  attempt- 
ing to  lower  the  accurate  minimum  range 
of  their  radar  sets. 

Because  accuracy  to  a great  extent  de- 
pends upon  such  variables  as  target  size 
and  location,  antenna  location  and  the 
operator’s  ability,  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish ane  one  particular  distance  as  today's 
minimum  range.  However,  100  yards 
would  be  a conservative  figure. 

Great  Lakes  iron  ore  freighters,  which 
must  ply  such  narrow  channels  as  the 
Detroit  and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers,  have  found 
this  new  type  of  close-in  radar  to  be  es- 
pecially helpful.  This  past  summer  during  i 
periods  of  heavy  fog,  lake  freighters  with 
radar  installations  led  other  unequipped 
freighters  through  treacherous  waters. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  taken  the  lead  in 
coordinating  United  States  commercial 
marine  radar  equipment.  Underway  now 
is  a program  for  the  installation  and  im- 
provement of  United  States  air  and  ma- 
rine navigational  radar  beacons. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard,  with  help 
from  the  Navy,  has  drawn  up  extensive 
plans  to  improve  further  channel  and 
buoy  detection  by  radar. 

Ground  Controlled  Approach  radar 
(GCA),  now  used  to  bring  in  aircraft, 
also  may  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  weary 
marine  navigator  who  today  must  wait 
outside  fog-bound  harbors  until  he  can 
see  where  he  is  going. 

Several  bad  collisions  have  occurred 

I 

between  radar-equipped  ships.  False  in- 
terpretation  of  radar  information,  viola- 
tion of  basic  rules  of  the  road,  false  sense  j 
of  security,  boldness  beyond  capabilities  i 
of  equipment  and  lack  of  good  common 
sense  are  contributing  factors.  Radar  is , 
not  a magic  collision  prevention  device,  ( 
but  it  is  a valuable  and  indispensable  aid 
if  correctly  used. 

— 

Curious  Birds 

Curiosity  not  only  fouled  up  the  pro-1 
verbial  cat  but  it  recendy  got  19  Antarctic 
penguins  into  a lot  of  trouble. 

The  penguins,  four  large  Emperors  and  i tl 
15  smaller  Adelies,  are  now  prisoners  i» 
aboard  the  Navy  icebreaker  uss  Edisto,  it 
one  of  two  icebreakers  comprising  the  (o 
Navy’s  1948  Antarctic  Expedition. 

They  were  captured  in  a hand-to-flipper  ■ * 
encounter  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Shackleton  ice  shelf  by  a party  of  three 
led  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Davis  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Their  new  address  will  be  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  , , 
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Nimitz  Warns  Nation  It  Must  Keep  Navy  Strong 


FADM  Nimitz 


^^TAKING  a realistic  look  into  the  fu- 
* ture,  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
usn,  predicts  that  another  war  would 
find  the  Navy  launching  missiles  from 
surface  vessels  and  submarines,  plus  de- 
livering death-dealing  atomic  bombs  from 
carrier-based  planes  on  enemy  installa- 
tions 

Admiral  Nimitz  made  his  predictions 
known  in  a valedictory  report  he  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  his 
departure  from  his  post  as  CNO. 

Warning  that  air 
attacks  may  come 
across  our  border- 
ing oceans  as  well 
as  across  the  polar 
region,  Admiral 
Nimitz  points  out 
that  our  future  war 
plans  must  include 
development  of  spe- 
cialized forces  of 
fighter  and  inter- 
cepter  planes  for 
pure  defense,  as  well  as  continued  devel- 
opment of  long  range  bombers. 

"Offensively,”  said  the  Admiral,  "our 
initial  plans  should  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated employment  of  military  and 
naval  air  power  launched  from  land  and 
carrier  bases,  and  of  guided  missiles 
against  important  enemy  targets.  For  the 
present,  until  long-range  bombers  are  de- 
veloped capable  of  spanning  our  border- 
ing oceans  and  returning  to  our  North 
American  bases,  naval  air  power  launched 
from  carriers  may  be  the  only  practicable 
means  of  bombing  vital  enemy  centers  in 
the  early  stages  of  a war.” 

Admial  Nimitz  was  fearful  that  our 
present  naval  strength  is  taken  too  lightly. 
I While  acknowledging  that  the  United 
(States  today  possesses  control  of  the  sea 
[ more  absolute  than  was  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish, the  former  CNO  warned  that  this 
control  is  so  absolute  that  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  granted.  As  a result  there  is  a 
faulty  tendency,  under  the  assumption 
that  any  probable  enemy  in  a future  war 
possesses  only  negligible  apparent  fleet 


f Former  CNO  Says  Navy's 
Role  in  Future  Calls 
For  Strength,  Alertness 


strength,  to  give  no  major  offensive  role 
to  the  Navy — only  a supporting  role  and 
the  prosecution  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare. 

The  need  for  a strong  and  alert  Navy 
was  emphasized  by  Admiral  Nimitz  by 
referring  to  its  importance  in  shortening 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  cutting  down  and 
elimination  of  the  Axis  powers  in  World 
War  II. 

"Defensively,”  wrote  the  Admiral,  "the 
Navy  is  still  the  first  line  the  enemy  must 
hurdle  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  sea  in 
approaching  our  coasts  across  any  ocean. 
The  earliest  warning  of  enemy  air  attack 
against  our  vital  centers  should  be  pro- 
vided by  naval  air,  surface  and  submarine 
radar  pickets  deployed  in  the  vast  ocean 
spaces  which  surrounds  the  continent. 
This  is  a part  of  the  radar  screen  which 
surrounds  the  continental  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  The  first  attrition  to 
enemy  air  power  might  be  short-range 
naval  fighter  planes  carried  by  carrier  task 
forces.  Protection  of  our  cities  against 
missile-launching  submarines  can  be  best 
effected  by  naval  hunter-killer  groups 
composed  of  small  aircraft  carriers  and 
modern  destroyers  operating  as  a team 
with  naval  land-based  aircraft.” 

Nimitz  claimed  that  only  naval  air-sea 
power  could  ensure  the  safety  of  our  es- 
sential trade  routes  and  ocean  lines  of 
communication,  sources  of  raw  material, 
and  advanced  bases. 

In  regard  to  offensive  warfare,  the 
Admiral  said : "...  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Navy  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy 
so  that  it  will  not  be  fought  on  United 
States  soil.  The  Navy  can  at  present  best 
fulfill  the  vital  functions  of  devastating 
enemy  vital  areas  by  the  projection  of 
bombs  and  missiles.  It  is  improbable  that 
bomber  fleets  will  be  capable,  for  several 
years  to  come,  of  making  two-way  trips 
between  continents,  even  over  the  polar 
routes,  with  heavy  loads  of  bombs. 

"It  is  apparent  then  that  in  the  event 
of  war  within  this  period,  if  we  are  to 
project  our  power  against  the  vital  areas 
of  any  enemy  across  the  ocean  before 
beachheads  on  enemy  territory  are  cap- 
tured, it  must  be  by  air-sea  power;  by  air- 
craft launched  from  carriers;  and  by  heavy 
surface  ships  and  submarines  projecting 
guided  missiles  and  rockets.  If  present 
promise  is  developed  by  research,  test  and 
production,  these  three  types  of  air-sea 
power  operating  in  concert  will  be  able 


within  the  next  ten  years  critically  to 
damage  enemy  vital  areas  many  hundreds 
of  miles  inland. 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,”  Admiral  Nim- 
itz continued,  "that  the  Navy  and  thf  Air 
Force  will  play  the  leading  roles  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a future  war.  Eventually, 
reduction  and  occupation  of  certain  stra- 
tegic areas  will  require  the  utmost  from 
our  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Each 
should  be  assigned  broad  functions  com- 
patible with  its  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions and  should  develop  the  weapons  it 
needs  to  fulfill  these  functions,  and  no 
potentiality  of  any  of  the  three  services  of 
the  military  establishment  should  be  ne- 
glected in  our  scheme  of  national  defense. 

"At  the  same  time  each  service  must 
vigorously  develop,  in  that  area  where 
their  functions  meet,  that  flexibility  and 
teamwork  essential  to  operational  success. 

"It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  Navy’s 
ability  to  exert  from  its  floating  bases  its 
unique  pressure  against  the  enemy  wher- 
ever he  can  be  reached — in  the  air,  on  sea 
or  land — is  now,  as  it  has  been,  compat- 
ible with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
warfare.  That  our  naval  forces  can  be 
equipped  defensively  as  well  as  offen- 
sively to  project  pressure  against  enemy 
objectives  in  the  future  is  as  incontrovert- 
ible as  the  principle  that  every  action  has 
an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.” 
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TOMORROW'S  NAVY  will  be  equip- 
ped to  launch  atom  bomb  attacks 
from  carriers,  Admiral  Nimitz  says. 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy-— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• REMARKS  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
officer  is  considered  qualified  for  promo- 
tion no  longer  will  be  placed  in  officers’ 
qualification  jackets  by  COs  and  previous 
entries  by  former  COs  were  directed  by 
BuPers  to  be  removed. 

Cancelling  Alnav  219-45,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  249-47  (NDB,  31  December)  does 
not  alter  the  COs  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  express  freely  and  fully  his 
evaluation  of  officers  under  his  command 
by  appropriate  remarks  in  fitness  reports. 
Nor  does  it  remove  the  obligation  to 
withhold  an  appointment  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  CO,  the  officer  is  not  con- 
sidered qualified.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  BuPers 
immediately. 

• TALK,  favorite  off-duty  pastime  of 
the  U.S.  sailor,  is  being  directed  into  con- 
structive channels  on  a group  discussion 
basis  by  the  Educational  Services  Section, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Two  publications  are  made  available 
regularly.  One  is  Town  Meeting  Bulletin, 
a stenographic  report  of  the  weekly  broad- 
cast of  America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air.  The  other  is  Armed  Forces  Talk,  a 
fact  sheet  on  a subject  of  current  interest 


prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services  by  the  Troop  Information  Branch, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  manual  Now  Hear  This — Hand- 
book for  Discussion  Leaders  (NavPers 
16975)  is  being  revised  for  early  re-issue 
under  the  title  Handbook  for  Discussion 
Leaders  (NavPers  16975 A),  and  may  be 
requested  from  district  publications  and 
printing  offices. 

Basis  for  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
group  discussions — or  organized  bull  ses- 
sions, if  you  will — are  effective  in  develop- 
ing habits,  skills,  attitudes  and  opinions 
necessary  for  responsible  citizenship  in  a 
free  society.  In  addition.  Navy  study  has 
shown  that  well-organized  discussions  are 
important  morale  building  instruments, 
popular  with  men  of  all  ratings. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  sailors  not 
only  enjoy  talking,  but  they  also  like  to 
acquire  reliable  information  about  the 
problems  of  the  nation.  During  the  war, 
the  Navy’s  entire  informational  and  ori- 
entation program  was  focused  on  the  job 
of  helping  personnel  understand  the  war, 
why  they  were  in  it  and  why  we  were 
fighting. 

Lessons  learned  in  the  war  are  being 


used  in  the  program  today.  The  Navy 
feels  that  group  discussions  are  important 
to  the  individual,  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
nation;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce miracles  or  intellectual  world-saving 
leaders,  but  they  can  and  do  result  in  a 
vital  democratic  experience  by  providing 
a medium  for  exchanging  information 
and  developing  intelligent  attitudes  and 
opinions. 

• JOINT  RECRUITING  is  the  sub 

ject  of  a directive  which  has  been  issued 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  The  directive  requests  a report 
on  the  advisability  of  accepting  such  a 
measure.  Each  report  will  contain  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  existing  conditions  in 
each  of  the  services  and  the  extent  of 
duplication  in  recruiting  services. 

The  report  will  be  presented  as  a basis 
for  discussion  at  a future  War  Council 
meeting. 

• NEW  YORK  veterans  applying  for 
bonus  payments  must  submit  several 
authenticated  documents  to  state  officials. 

Enlisted  personnel  must  forward  the 
following: 

• Full-size  photostat  of  discharge  cer- 
tificates. Personnel  having  more  than  one 
should  forward  certificates  covering  the 
period  between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sept 
1945. 

• Full-size  photostat  of  notice  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  naval  service. 

Officer  personnel,  both  commissioned 
and  warrant,  must  submit  the  following: 

• Full-size  photostat  of  satisfactory 
service  (not  the  wallet  size,  NavPers  554). 

• Full-size  photostat  of  notice  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  naval  service. 

• Full-size  photostat  of  original  orders 
to  inactive  duty,  with  all  endorsements. 

Personnel  still  in  the  service  should 
state  that  fact. 

If  the  necessary  documents  can  be 
proved  lost,  bonus  officials  will  accept  a 
statement  of  service  prepared  by  the  dis- 
trict civil  readjustment  officer  from  official 
records  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department. 

The  3d  ND  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
is  at  90  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
In  requesting  assistance  from  that  activ- 
ity, the  request  should  include  full  name, 
rate  or  rank,  place  and  date  of  separa- 
tion, address  at  time  of  separation,  pres- 
ent address,  and  a statement  as  to  whether 
the  person  is  associated  with  an  active  or 
inactive  Naval  Reserve  unit. 

Eligibility  qualifications  were  summa- 
rized in  All  Hands,  January  1948,  p.  54. 


■ WAY  BACK  WHEN 


Whistling  for  a Wind 


The  expression  "whistling  for  a 
wind"  is  seldom  heard  in  our  modern 
Navy  of  steam  and  steel,  but  in 
grandad's  day  of  sailing  it  was  com- 
mon belief  among  oldtimers  that  the 
quickest  way  of  scaring  up  a wind  at 
sea  was  to  whistle  for  it. 

At  a still  earlier  date  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  sea  captains  to  visit 
the  local  fortune  teller  and  pay  big 
sums  of  money  to  insure  favorable 
winds  for  ships  during  their  voyages. 

The  belief  of  whistling  for  the  wind 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  ancient 


Vikings,  who  are  responsible  for  many 
of  our  sea-going  expressions.  These 
hardy  seamen  believed  that  Thor, 
Thunder  God,  controlled  all  the  winds 
on  land  and  sea.  Whenever  their  ships 
were  becalmed,  they  whistled  loud 
and  long  in  the  hope  that  Thor  would 
hear  and  whistle  a reply,  thus  filling 
their  sails  with  wind  so  they  could 
knock  off  rowing. 

This  old  superstition  still  faintly  per- 
sists and  the  present-day  Navy  strictly 
frowns  upon  the  sailor  who  whistles 
for  a now  unwanted  wind. 
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All  HAN  OS 


vfi  7,826  Men  Ship  Over, 

"I  6,967  Enlist  in  November 

1[  * Continued  high  morale  and  the  fact 
that  peacetime  Navy  advantages  are 
becoming  more  attractive  to  Navy  per- 
sonnel was  evidenced  in  reenlistment 
figures  for  November,  according  to 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Sprague, 
USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Reenlistments  totalled  7,826,  and 
with  6,968  new  men  brought  the  total 
to  14,793  out  of  a quota  of  15,000. 
Rear  Admiral  Sprague  pointed  out, 
however,  that  continued  emphasis  on 
recruiting  in  the  months  ahead  is  es- 
sential to  keep  the  Navy  up  to 
strength. 


• AS  A MATTER  of  standard  policy, 
Navy  recruiters  are  urging  prospective  re- 
cruits not  to  leave  high  school  prema- 
turely but  to  graduate  if  possible. 

The  point  is  one  of  many  in  the  Navy’s 
recruiting  policy  for  secondary  schools. 

In  keeping  with  the  plan,  recruiters 
also  will  advise  prospective  recruits  in 
high  schools  to: 

• Learn  vocational-career  opportunities 
| as  they  learn  other  occupational  informa- 
tion in  school. 

• Prepare  for  the  naval  service  while 

I still  in  school  by  scheduling  such  subjects 
as  mathematics,  physical  sciences  and  vo- 
cational topics,  in  addition  to  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  health  education  and 
physical  fitness  programs  of  the  school. 

In  its  program  to  obtain  131,000  new 
enlistments  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 

I the  Navy  points  out  that  a large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  and  other  com- 
petent young  men  are  needed  to  qualify 
for  training  in  electronics  and  other 
highly  technical  fields.  To  accomplish  the 
task,  the  plan  states,  the  Navy  needs  the 
support  of  educators  in  maintaining  na- 
tional security  through  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. 

The  Navy  offers  to: 

• Assist  vocational  counselors,  teachers 
of  occupations  courses,  vocational  instruc- 
tors, librarians,  home  room  sponsors,  as- 
sembly directors,  club  leaders  and  others 
who  may  want  help  or  information  in 
presenting  the  Navy  program  to  inter- 
ested groups  of  students. 

• Supply  speakers,  movies  and  other 
materials  which  may  be  desired  by  the 
schools,  and  assist  in  career  days,  guid- 
ance workshops  and  vocational  institutes. 

• Arrange  for  visits  to  available  naval 


establishments  by  teachers,  science  classes 
and  other  groups. 

• AN  OFFICER  who  resigns  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  later  requests  re- 
appointment because  he  has  changed  his 
mind  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
if  current  recommendations  are  adopted. 

In  a memorandum  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  reappointment  in  the 
highest  unrestricted  temporary  rank  held 
at  the  time  of  resignation  is  advocated. 
There  are  some  modifying  provisions, 
however. 

A review  of  the  individual  officer’s  rec- 
ord would  have  to  indicate  that  his  pre- 
vious service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  was 
satisfactory  in  all  respects  and  reappoint- 
ment would  have  to  be  consistent  with 
current  mobilization  needs. 

An  officer  who  formerly  held  the  rank 
of  commander  or  above  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  selected  by  a selection  board 
for  reappointment  in  such  rank. 

New  date  of  rank  would  be  determined 
by  computing  one-half  the  time  the  officer 
had  been  in  civilian  status,  then  adding 
this  computed  time  to  his  previously  held 
date  of  rank. 

An  officer  who  resigned  and  remained 
out  of  the  service  for  three  or  more  years 
would,  upon  request  for  reappointment, 
be  treated  as  a civilian  petitioning  an 
original  appointment  and  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  reinstated  in  the  highest  pre- 
vious rank  held. 

• ENABLING  smaller  units  to  train 
and  provide  replacements  for  postal  per- 
sonnel, non-rated  personnel  of  the  seaman 
branch  may  be  designated  assistant  Navy 
mail  clerks  in  excess  of  allowance  by  COs 
in  charge  of  naval  post  offices  serving  less 
than  500  personnel. 

Newly  designated  assistant  mail  clerks 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  custody  of 
any  postal  funds  or  perform  any  financial 
duties  in  the  naval  post  office  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  designated  Navy  mail  clerk 
until  after  a training  period  of  at  least 
four  months. 

Not  more  than  one  assistant  clerk  in 
excess  of  the  authorized  allowance  for 
naval  post  offices  serving  less  than  500 
may  be  nominated  and  designated. 

Commands  submitting  nominations 
were  asked  by  the  directive,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  250-47  (NDB,  31  December),  to 
state  specifically  that  the  nomination  for 
assistant  Navy  mail  clerk  is  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  allowance  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  directive. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

How  well  do  you  know  your 
Navy?  You  scuttlebutt  kings  should 
get  all  six  of  these  questions  cor- 
rect. 

6 — Old  Seadog 
5 — Salty 
4 — Fair 


1.  One  of  the  Navy's  newer  planes, 
it's  (a)  Helldiver  (b)  Martin  Mauler 
(c)  Fireball. 

2.  It  was  primarily  designed  as  (a) 
torpedo  plane  (b)  dive  bomber  (e) 
fighter. 


3.  These  sailors  are  operating  (a) 
plane  arresting  gear  (b)  crane  (c)  land- 
ing barge  bridge. 


4.  They  can  be  found  aboard  (a) 
floating  drydocks  (b)  aircraft  carriers 
(c)  landing  Jbarges. 


5.  This  is  one  of  our  modern  (a)  de- 
stroyers (b)  heavy  cruisers  (c)  light 
cruisers. 

6.  It  was  especially  designed  for  (a) 
convoy  duty  (b)  antiaircroft  defense 
(c)  bombardment. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  61. 
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FLIGHT  service  operations  section  is  pulse  center  of  system  now  being  utilized  by  pilots  to  obtain  flying  data. 


FLIGHT  PLAN  SAVES  MON  EY 


1^1  AVY  planes  are  winging  over  conti- 
nental United  States  with  the  aid  of 
a point  flight  system  in  one  of  the  first 
combined  operations  since  coordination  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  new  system,  involving  the  use  of 
the  Air  Force  Air  Transport  Command’s 
Flight  Service,  is  expected  to  result  in 
financial  saving  of  $258,735  for  the  Navy 
and  also  will  ease  the  military  load  now 
handled  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

Under  the  new  plan,  designated  Plan 
62,  naval  aircraft  flying  under  visual 
flight  rules  no  longer  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  CAA  but  will  be  handled 
by  the  military  communications  system 
of  the  Air  Force’s  Flight  Service,  Plans 
for  the  adoption  of  the  system  were 
first  introduced  by  the  Navy  in  19 46. 
The  system  uses  nine  Flight  Service 
centers  throughout  the  U.S.  (see  map). 
These  Flight  Service  centers  are  located 
at  McChord  Field,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  March 
Field,  Riverside,  Calif.;  Hamilton  Field, 
San  Rafael,  Calif.;  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 


Ohio;  Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.;  Max- 
well Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  MacDill 
Field,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Middletown,  Pa.;  and 
Forth  Worth  Air  Base,  Texas.  The  cen- 
ters are  the  backbone  of  the  flight  service 
which  will  follow  and  assist  navy  planes. 

Direct  interphone  lines  connect  the 
Flight  Service  centers  with  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  bases,  and  also  Air 
Force  and  Navy  air-to-ground  communi- 
cations and  the  air  route  traffic  control 
centers  in  their  area.  All  information  on 
military  flying  passes  over  these  lines.  In 
this  way,  each  of  the  nine  Flight  Service 
centers  can  follow  progress  of  naval  air- 
craft between  the  various  naval  air  sta- 
tions in  their  particular  areas. 

For  example,  the  Wright  Flight  Serv- 
ice center,  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
direct  interphone  lines  with  naval  air  sta- 
tions at  Glenview,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Grosse  Isle,  Mich. 
In  addition,  the  Wright  center  has  ex- 
press teletype  lines  to  the  Olmsted,  Max- 
well and  Lowry  Centers. 

These  rapid  communications,  one  of 


the  outstanding  features  of  the  system, 
enable  Flight  Service  to  maintain  a cur- 
rent plot  on  all  aircraft  in  the  air  and  any 
hazards  they  might  encounter.  Detailed 
information  on  weather,  landing  condi- 
tions, beacons  and  other  flying  informa- 
tion is  available  to  assure  pilots  of  a safe 
flight  and  landing. 

When  a plane  is  ready  to  take  off  from 
a naval  air  station,  its  flight  plan  is 
called  to  the  nearest  of  the  nine  Flight 
Service  centers,  via  the  direct  telephone 
line.  All  information  is  contained  in  the 
flight  plan,  such  as  type  of  aircraft,  des- 
tination, time  of  departure,  amount  of 
fuel  aboard,  passengers  carried  and  other 
pertinent  facts.  The  dispatcher  at  the 
Flight  Service  center  then  follows  the 
plane  throughout  its  flight  from  take  off 
to  destination. 

If  hazardous  weather  develops  along 
the  plane’s  route,  the  dispatcher  imme- 
diately phones  the  nearest  Airways  and 
Air  Communications  Service  radio  station 
to  advise  the  pilot  of  adverse  flying  con- 
ditions. Similarly,  if  any  change  in  the 
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plane’s  flight  plan  is  made,  the  pilot  con- 
tacts an  AACS  radio  station,  which  in 
turn  phones  the  change  to  the  Flight  Serv- 
ice center. 

The  Navy  will  operate  nine  radio  sta- 
tions incorporated  into  the  AACS  net- 
work. These  are  shown  by  asterisks  on  the 
map. 

Normally,  contact  with  Flight  Service 
will  be  made  through  AACS  airways  ra- 
dio stations.  If  necessary,  however,  con- 
tact may  be  established  through  any  Navy 
or  Air  Force  control  tower  in  the  system. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  AACS  air- 
ways radio  stations,  there  is  also  a net- 
work of  very  high  frequency  airways  sta- 
tions operated  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
system. 

Advisory  messages  from  Flight  Service 
to  a pilot  along  his  route  tell  him  what 
conditions  to  expect  during  his  flight, 
and  advise  him  as  to  action  should  trouble 
develop.  Navy  pilots  flying  under  visual 
flight  rules  will  make  position  reports 
regularly  to  AACS  radio  stations  to  re- 
ceive advisories. 

The  Navy  expects  to  use  the  communi- 
cations service  and  flight  advisory  fea- 
tures of  Plan  62,  but  does  not  desire  or 
expect  actual  Air  Force  flight  control  to 
extend  to  naval  aircraft. 

Takeoffs  from  naval  fields  which  are 


part  of  the  Plan  62  system  will  not  differ 
from  those  to  which  Navy  pilots  are  ac- 
customed. For  departure  from  fields  not 
on  the  Flight  Service  hook-up,  Navy  pi- 
lots on  a visual  flight  rules  flight  may 
make  collect  telephone  calls  to  the  near- 
est Flight  Service  center  to  file  their 
flight  plans,  or  they  may  take  off  and  call 
their  flight  plans  to  the  Flight  Service  via 
the  nearest  AACS  airways  radio  station  or 
control  tower. 

Flights  using  instrument  flight  rules 
will  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  CAA. 
They  will  establish  the  altitude  and  air 
lane  to  be  used  by  an  aircraft  flying  by 
instruments  in  foul  weather. 

Pilots  planning  an  instrument  flight 
rules  flight  will  clear  with  the  CAA  air- 
way traffic  control.  If  communications  to 
CAA  are  not  available,  the  clearance  may 
be  relayed  through  flight  service. 

Position  reports  will  be  made  on  in- 
strument flights  to  CAA  communications 
as  required  by  Civil  Air  Regulations. 
They  will  also  be  made  to  AACS  airways 
radio  stations  enroute  who  will  relay  the 
information  on  to  the  appropriate  Flight 
Service  center. 

Pilots  must  also  contact  CAA  traffic 
control  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
change  from  visual  to  instrument  flying 


while  enroute.  If  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain direct  contact  with  CAA,  the  AACS 
airways  radio  stations  may  be  contacted. 
These  stations  will  obtain  the  necessary 
clearance  and  notify  Flight  Service  of  the 
change. 

When  either  a visual  or  instrument 
flight  is  completed  at  a base  not  connected 
with  the  Flight  Service  network,  the 
Flight  Service  center  must  be  notified. 
Collect  phone  calls  may  be  made  for  this 
notification.  This  also  is  true  when  a 
plane,  for  various  reasons,  will  remain 
overnight  at  a field  enroute.  If  such  mes- 
sages are  not  relayed,  search  and  rescue 
equipment  may  be  alerted  and  search 
parties  formed. 

AACS  airways  radio  stations  are  called 
by  their  name  followed  by  the  word  "air- 
ways,” such  as  "Cherry  Point  Airways.” 
This  differs  from  the  CAA  system  which 
uses  the  location  followed  by  the  word 
"radio.” 

Naval  personnel  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion have  been  familiarized  with  Flight 
Service  procedures  through  visits  to 
Flight  Service  centers.  Bulk  of  the  per- 
sonnel affected  are  pilots  and  communica- 
tions men. 

The  new  system  in  addition  to  trim- 
ming Navy  expense,  undoubtedly  is  a step 
forward  toward  greater  air  safety. 
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pLYING  on  the  famous  NATS  "Hot 
Shot”  is  decided  by  one  word  — 
priority. 

NATS  flies  some  29,000  passengers  a 
month  over  its  42,000  mile  network.  To 
insure  that  first  things  go  first,  a priority 
system  is  the  only  possible  means  to  get 
men  and  materials  where  needed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Navy. 

Arriving  at  the  air  terminal,  you  will 
hear  the  familiar  question:  "What’s  your 
priority,  Mac?”  It’s  only  a routine  in- 
quiry, yet  the  answer  determines  whether 
you  go  aboard  the  plane. 

Each  passenger  is  issued  a reaction 
form  which  solicits  comments,  sugges- 
tions, and  remarks  pertaining  to  the 
flight  and  the  service  received  at  the 
hands  of  NATS. 

On  the  top  of  the  form  in  bold  letters 
is  the  request:  "Your  reactions,  please! 
Did  you  receive  competent  service  in  a 
military  manner  during  your  contact  with 
the  reservation  desk,  telephone,  with  air- 
port personnel,  and  in  flight?  If  not, 
would  you  please  relate  your  experience?” 
Comments  are  desired  about  meal 
service  and  the  appearance  of  the 
cabin.  Most  important  is  your  answer 
to  this  question:  "What  changes  would 
you  like  incorporated  in  our  service?” 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  passengers  fill 
out  these  forms,  handing  them  back  to  the 
Wave  flight  orderlies.  And  that  isn’t  the 
end  of  them. 

Recently  a Navy  captain  on  a hop  be- 
tween Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  and  NAS, 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  wrote  on  his  reac- 
tion form  that  he  wondered  what  hap- 
pened to  it  after  he  filled  it  out.  Rear 


Admiral  J.  W.  Reeves,  Jr.,  USN,  Com- 
NATS  answered  the  comment  directly, 
thanking  the  captain  for  his  interest. 

The  captain’s  case  was  not  unique.  All 
forms  bearing  suggestions  or  complaints, 
and  some  carrying  bouquets,  reach  the  top 
for  consideration.  If  remedial  action  is  in- 
dicated and  can  be  taken,  it  is  ordered 
then  and  there. 

Based  on  the  valuable  information  of 
all  types  thus  gained,  and  from  talking 
with  many  passengers  in  its  terminals  and 
on  flights,  NATS  feels  that  many  people 
seeking  to  travel  via  NATS  don’t  under- 
stand the  details  of,  or  the  need  for,  the 
priority  system  under  which  NATS 
operates. 

Enlightenment  of  the  air-traveling  Navy 
in  this  respect  should  result  in  improved 
service  all  around.  NATS  wants  it  that 
way. 

Priorities  are  required  for  all  personnel 
traveling  on  NATS,  except  those  in  a 
leave  status.  These  priorities  are  issued  on 
an  orderly  basis  with  the  interests  of  the 
Navy  served  first. 

Many  people  inquire  why  NATS  has  a 
priority  system,  pointing  out  that  com- 
mercial airlines  do  not  have  one.  The 
answer  is  that  problems  of  the  commer- 
cial airways  and  NATS  are  entirely 
different. 

The  former  have  far  more  airlift  capac- 
ity then  they  can  fill,  and  their  problem 
is  to  get  business  and  raise  the  load  factor 
up  to  a point  where  they  can  make  a 
profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  NATS  has  far  more 
business  than  it  can  handle.  A priority 
system  is  the  only  possible  means,  there- 


fore, of  attempting  to  insure  that  first 
things  go  first. 

Right  after  the  war  NATS  had  hoped 
to  eliminate  as  much  red  tape  and  regula- 
tions as  possible  and  for  a time  tried  re- 
ducing priority  classifications.  It  was 
quickly  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  set 
up  a group  of  sub-priorities  within  each 
main  priority.  The  result  was  worse  than 
the  former  system  of  four  priority  classes, 
to  which  NATS  speedily  returned. 

Your  orders  read,  in  part:  " — travel  via 
Government  air  is  directed.  For  travel  via 
Naval  Air  Transport  Service,  Class  two 
priority  is  hereby  certified.” 

You’re  going  to  travel  via  NATS. 
Looks  jake  from  here,  guess  you’ll  phone 
for  your  reservation. 

Maybe  you  had  better  run  over  there 
because  the  phone  is  busy.  Just  as  well, 
too,  because  you’ll  find  when  you  get 
there  that  you  couldn’t  have  confirmed  a 
reservation  over  the  telephone.  Why? 

Here’s  where  the  priority  system  begins 
to  make  itself  felt.  Space  control  person- 
nel must  read  your  orders  or  leave  papers. 

Stepping  into  the  air  terminal,  you  see 
a line-up  of  other  prospective  passengers 
at  the  "ticket”  window.  The  bos’n’s  mate 
and  his  10-man  draft  with  priority  two's, 
the  four-striper  with  a two,  the  Marine 
corporal  with  a four,  the  civilian  Navy- 
contractor  with  a two,  the  Wave  lieuten- 
ant with  none,  the  seaman  on  emergency 
leave  with  a four — and  all  those  people 
behind  you  with  papers  in  their  hands! 
Maybe  not  so  smooth  after  all. 

Behind  the  check-in  counter,  the  busy 
NATS  bluejacket  seems  to  be  holding  up 
well  under  a barrage  of  questions,  with 
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occasionally  some  demands  thrown  in.  He 
isn’t  snowed  under  because  he’s  trained 
in  his  job  of  assigning  space  on  flights, 
all  according  to  very  definite  orders  and 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  who  goes 
where  when. 

That’s  the  angle  you,  as  a traveler,  are 
concerned  about.  When?  Logically  the 
basis  of  any  priority  system,  the  "when” 
is  laid  down  for  NATS  in  directives  from 
CNO.-  Now  who  gets  what  priority? 

It  is  assumed  that  the  originator  of 
an  order  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  in  assigning  priorities  how  urgent 
it  is  that  passengers,  cargo  and  mail, 
whose  transportation  he  authorizes, 

should  get  to  the  destination. 

In  the  case  of  cargo,  the  receiver  some- 
times knows  better  but  he  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  emergency  on  the 
requisition  or  request  for  the  shipper  of 
the  cargo  in  question. 

For  this  system  to  work  at  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  try  to  define,  with  some  de- 
gree of  clearness,  the  four  priority  classes. 
It  is  next  necessary  for  all  those  author- 
ized to  approve  transportation  via  NATS 
to  understand  these  definitions  thoroughly 
and  to  apply  them  as  intelligently  as 
possible. 

• Class  I consists  of  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail,  the  movement  of  which  is 
so  "Vitally  essential  that  it  should  be  given 
precedence  over  all  other  traffic  and 
should,  under  no  circumstances  be  de- 
layed enroute. 

• Class  2 includes  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail,  transportation  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  accomplishment  of  a mission, 
or  of  urgent  importance  in  the  normal 
routine  of  naval  administration. 

• Class  3 priority  is  traffic  which  meets 
the  same  specifications  as  Class  2,  except 
that  it  is  of  lesser  urgency. 

• Class  4 traffic  qualifies  for  air  trans- 
portation but  there  is  no  immediate  urg- 
ency or  deadline. 


NATS'  Network  Extends 
42,000  Miles,  Flies 
29,000  Persons  Monthly 

CNO  has  authority  to  assign  any  class 
priority  for  any  type  of  passenger,  includ- 
ing civilians  employed  directly  by  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  Accounts  can  do  the 
same  for  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  cargo.  The  Commandants  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  Coast  Guard 
can  assign  priorities  for  their  personnel 
and  cargo. 

All  classes  of  priorities  can  be  author- 
ized for  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail  trans- 
ported within  or  from  their  areas  by 
CincPacFlt,  CincLanFlt,  CincEastLant- 
Med,  ComEastSeaFron,  ComWesSeaFron, 
and  Com  12. 

District  Commandants,  other  than 
Com  12  can  assign  priorities  for  passen- 
gers and  cargo  originating  within  their 
areas  or  jurisdiction,  but  only  in  classes 
2,  3,  and  4.  ComNATS,  "boss  man”  of  the 
airline  can — no,  you’re  wrong — he  can 
direct  only  classes  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then 
only  for  NATS  personnel  and  cargo. 

In  addition,  a few  sub-commands  can 
issue  priorities,  but  this  delegation  of 
authority  is  held  to  a minimum.  The 
point  is  that  your  priority  has  been  es- 
tablished before  you  reach  the  reservation 
counter.  NATS  knows  what  to  do;  your 
papers  indicate  when  it’s  to  be  done — 
wind  and  weather  willing,  of  course. 

ComNATS  requires  complete  and  uni- 
form compliance  with  space  control  pro- 
cedures, particularly  those  applying  to  the 


honoring  of  priorities,  from  all  NATS 
personnel  stationed  throughout  the 
system. 

The  record  bears  out  that  one  of 
NATS’  major  aims  is  to  extend  courteous 
personal  attention  to  anyone  seeking  a 
flight- — priority  or  no  priority. 

Emergency  leave  cases  automatically 
get  Class  4 priorities,  unless  the 
hop  is  starting  from  a point  outside 
the  U.S.,  in  which  case  a Class  3 
is  assigned,  and  a 4 while  returning 
to  duty. 

There  are  lots  of  3’s  and  4’s,  not  on 
emergency  leave,  sweating  it  out  at  the 
"ticket”  window.  The  emergency  leave 
man  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  his 
particular  priority  category.  Otherwise, 
it’s  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis. 

You  may  be  displaced  even  with  a 
priority,  but  that  doesn't  mean  NATS 
casts  you  adrift  to  care  for  yourself.  An 
order  reads:  "NATS  will  assume  a definite 
responsibility  for  getting  displaced  pri- 
ority passengers  to  their  destinations  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Many  thankful  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  NATS,  including  some  from 
bumped  emergency  leave  people,  for  the 
efforts  expended  by  NATS  in  getting 
them  to  their  destinations. 

So  it  goes.  There  are  lots  of  other  ex- 
amples which  could  be  set  forth.  This 
should  suffice,  however,  in  letting  you 
know  how  the  world-wide  system  works. 
And  NATS  is  that — a system,  safe,  effi- 
cient and  courteous. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  countries  are  rebuild- 
**  ing  their  navies  to  meet  postwar  se- 
curity requirements. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  war  Scandi- 
navian navies  were  primarily  used  as  in- 
struments of  coastal  defense  and  protec- 
tive arms  of  fishing  industries.  However, 
the  hitter  lessons  learned  from  the  de- 
structive conflict  have  greatly  altered  the 
views  of  naval  officials  of  these  Nordic 
countries.  They  now  realize  that  their 
navies  must  be  more  potent  than  just 
coastal  defense  ships. 

* Sweden:  Taking  advantage  of  les- 
sons learned  by  belligerent  navies  during 
the  war,  the  Swedish  navy  today  is  able 
to  produce  fighting  ships  on  a par  with 
those  built  by  the  world’s  leading  navies. 
Good  examples  of  this  are  the  new  7,400- 
ton  cruisers,  Tre  Kronor  and  Goeta  Lejon, 


and  the  1,800-ton  destroyers  Oeland  and 
Uppland. 

Costing  about  $15,392,000  each,  Tre 
Kronor  and  Goeta  Lejon  have  been  built 
and  fitted-out  entirely  with  domestic 
Swedish  material. 

These  two  new  cruisers  are  590  feet  6 
inches  in  length,  54  feet  2 inches  in  beam, 
and  are  designed  to  make  32.5  knots. 
Hulls  are  all-welded,  and  the  DeLaval 
turbines  will  develop  90,000  h.p. 

Main  armament  consists  of  seven  6-in. 
automatic  Bofors  guns  whose  firespeed  is 
claimed  to  be  higher  than  earlier  Bofors 
designs.  According  to  Swedish  naval 


(This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  ALL 
HANDS  articles,  prepared  from  non- 
classified  sources,  concerning  the  navies 
of  foreign  powers  today.) 


sources  Tre  Kronor  will  deliver  about  six  ■ 
tons  of  shells  a minute. 

Other  armament  includes  20  40-mm.  i 
AA  guns,  gyro-stabilized  and  equipped 
with  automatic  fire  control;  nine  20-mm.  i 
AA’s  and  six  21-in.  triple  torpedo  tubes. 
In  addition  Tre  Kronor  and  her  sister  } 
ship  are  fitted  for  minelaying  with  chutes  I 
cut  into  the  stern. 

A compact  fighting  unit,  Tre  Kronor  j 
repesents  the  huge  strides  taken  by  Swe-  ] 
den’s  navy  since  the  end  of  World  War  > 
II.  Notable  features  are  propellers  of 
stainless  steel  and  an  extensive  fire-fight-  ] 
ing  system  which  has  up-to-date  foam 
equipment. 

Newly  commissioned  in  the  Swedish 
navy  is  the  new  1,800-ton  destroyer 
Oeland.  A sister  ship,  Uppland,  is  under 
construction.  Oeland  represents  the  trend 
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of  building  in  Scandinavian  navies — large, 
fast  destroyers  equipped  with  superior 
fighting  power. 

Principal  guns  of  the  Oeland — four  4.7- 
in.  automatics — are  in  twin  mounts.  She 
also  carries  seven  40-mm.  AA,  eight 
20-mm.  AA,  and  six  21-in.  triple  torpedo 
tubes.  On  her  trial  run  she  registered 
35.5  knots.  Her  machinery  consists  of  De 
Laval  geared  turbines. 

Oeland  and  Uppland  are  armored  with 
specially  treated  splinter-proof  steel  plat- 
ing around  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
and  ship  and  firecontrol  stations. 

These  four  ships,  Tre  Kronor,  Goeta 
Lejon,  Oeland  and  Uppland,  represent  the 
most  modern  additions  to  the  Swedish 
Navy.  Many  of  the  older  ships  now  are 
being  reconstructed  to  conform  with 
latest  naval  developments.  Others  are  be- 
ing scrapped  to  permit  the  Swedes  to 
concentrate  on  smaller,  fast-moving  ships 
planned  under  Sweden's  naval  reorganiza- 
tion program. 

Among  older  Swedish  ships  is  found 
Gotland,  a 4,775-ton  cruiser  which  was 
refitted  and  rearmed  as  an  antiaircraft 
cruiser  in  1944.  She  has  six  6-in.,  55- 
caliber  guns  and  is  fitted  for  minelaying. 

Rated  as  battleships  are  Sverige,  7,080 
tons;  Drottning  Victoria,  7,210  tons;  and 
Gustaf  V,  7,275  tons.  Each  carry  four  11- 
in.,  45-caliber  guns  which  can  be  loaded 
in  17  seconds,  and  six  6-in.,  50-caliber 
guns.  All  have  an  8-in.  armor  belt  amid- 
ships and  8-in.  armor  around  the  gun  tur- 
ets.  Speeds  attained  are  about  23  knots. 

The  old  cruiser  Fylgia,  with  a displace- 
ment of  4,310  tons,  now  is  classified  as  a 
coastal  defense  ship  and  is  used  mostly  as 
a seagoing  training  ship.  Included  in  this 
category  are  the  4,400-ton  Oscar  II  and 
Manligheten,  displacing  3,415  tons. 

Aside  from  the  Oeland  and  Uppland, 
Sweden  is  planning  two  more  destroyers 
of  the  same  type.  Other  destroyers  now 
active  in  the  Swedish  fleet  are  the  1,135- 
ton  Sundsvall,  Kalmar,  Visby  and  Halsin- 
borg  of  the  Visby  class.  Commissioned  in 
1942  and  1943,  these  four  destroyers 
carry  three  4.7-in.  guns,  four  40-mm.  AA, 
40  20-mm.,  six  21-in.  triple  torpedo  tubes 
and  two  depth  charge  throwers.  Having 
DeLaval  turbines,  these  destroyers  cruise 
at  39  knots. 

In  September  1941,  three  of  Sweden’s 
destroyers  were  sunk  by  an  accidental  ex- 
plosion. They  were  the  1,040-ton  Goete- 
borg,  the  1,020-ton  Klas  Horn  and  Klas 
I Uggla  of  the  Ebrenskoeld  class.  All  three 
ships  were  refloated,  and  Goeteborg  and 
Klas  Horn  were  salvaged  and  refitted. 


Scandinavia's  Seamen 
Rank  With  The  Best 
But  They  Need  Ships 


Klas  Uggla  had  to  be  scrapped.  On  trial 
runs  following  reconstruction,  Goeteborg 
exceeded  her  original  speed  of  39  knots. 

Other  destroyers  of  the  Goeteborg  class 
are  Stockholm,  Karlskrona,  Malmoe, 
N orrkoeping  and  Gavle.  Ebrenskoeld  and 
Nordenskoeld  are  sister  ships  of  Klas 
Horn. 

Sweden’s  submarines  are  fitted  out 
mostly  for  coastwise  service  and  seldom 
venture  out  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on  long- 
range  patrols.  Swedish  naval  experts  are 
making  a thorough  study  of  the  German 
U-3505,  which  sank  near  Goeteborg  after 
being  attacked  by  allied  aircraft  in  April 
1945.  Schnorkel  "breathing”  apparatus  is 
being  introduced  in  Sweden’s  26  sub- 
marines. 

Other  types  of  Swedish  naval  ships  are 
patrol  boats,  minelayers,  minesweepers, 
depot  ships,  motor  torpedo  boats,  tenders, 
icebreakers,  oilers,  a hospital  ship  and 
two  sailing  ships  used  for  training. 

Radar  equipment  was  not  available  to 
Swedish  ships  during  the  war,  but  now  is 
being  installed  with  the  most  up-to-date 
features  on  most  of  the  naval  vessels. 

On  the  agenda  for  future  Swedish  navy 
shipbuilding  are  many  new  motor  tor- 
pedo boats.  These  boats  will  be  of  heavier 


design  and  will  have  larger  and  more 
powerful  engines. 

Alert  and  progressive,  Sweden’s  navy 
today  comprises  approximately  10,000  ac- 
tive officers  and  men,  including  about 
2,000  men  from  the  annual  conscript  class. 

• Norway:  Primarily  a coastal  de- 
fense organization,  Norway’s  navy  was 
easily  overcome  by  German  invasion 
forces  in  April  1940.  Today’s  Norwegian 
navy  is  a mere  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
but  a vigorous  rebuilding  program  is  un- 
derway. 

Norway  is  attempting  to  rebuild  her 
military  forces  to  such  a strength  that 
they  would  be  able  to  withstand  invasion 
forces  until  stronger  allies  can  come  to 
her  assistance.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Norwegian  navy  is  being  built  into  an 
elastic  unit,  concentrating  on  fast,  maneu- 
verable cruisers  and  destroyers.  Also  to 
be  added  to  the  new  fleet  will  be  fast 
motor  torpedo  boats  of  a heavier  type 
than  former  craft. 

With  most  of  her  navy  having  been 
sunk  or  scuttled  during  the  war,  Norway 
is  looking  toward  England  and  the  United 
States  for  assistance  in  rebuilding  her  de- 
pleted fleet.  Closely  allied  with  Britain 
during  the  war,  Norway  has  obtained 
most  of  her  new  naval  ships  from  that 
nation,  some  of  them  having  been  pur- 
chased outright  and  others  borrowed  for 
training  purposes. 

Largest  ship  in  the  new  Norwegian 
navy  is  the  1,730-ton  destroyer-leader 
Oslo,  the  former  hms  Crown.  She  carries 


NEW  1,800-TON  destroyer,  the  O eland,  represents  the  trend  in  Swedish 
naval  design.  Ship  is  large,  fast  and  packs  a heavy,  rapid-fire  wallop. 
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NORWEGIAN  SUBMARINE  U La  is  the  former  British  boat  Varne.  These 


relatively  small  (632  tons)  undersea  craft  mount  four  21 -inch  torpedo  tubes. 


BIG  JOB  of  Nordic  navies  today  is 
clearing  mines  sown  during  the  war. 
Above,  aboard  Norwegian  minesweep. 


four  4.5-in.  dual-purpose  guns,  four  40- 
mm.  AA  and  two  20-mm.  AA  guns.  She  is 
fitted  with  four  21-in.  torpedo  tubes  in 
quadruple  mounts.  Oslo  is  of  entirely 
welded  construction  and  makes  36  knots. 

Other  destroyers  obtained  from  Eng- 
land are  Bergen  (ex-HMS  Cromwell) , 
Stavanger  (ex-HMS  Crystal)  and  Trond- 
heim (ex-HMS  Croziers) . All  these  de- 
stroyers have  a displacement  of  1,710 
tons  and  carry  the  same  armament  as 
Oslo. 

Stord  (ex-HMS  Success),  with  a dis- 
placement of  1,796  tons;  Arendal  (ex- 
hms  Badsworth) ; and  Narvik  (ex-HMS 
Glaisdale),  with  a displacement  of  1,050 
tons,  are  the  other  destroyers  obtained 
from  the  British. 

A home-built  destroyer  not  yet  named 
but  numbered  130,  was  laid  down  at  Hor- 
ten in  April  1939.  She  has  a displacement 
of  1,220  tons  and  designed  speed  of  34 
knots.  This  ship  is  expected  to  join  the 
fleet  next  summer. 

In  torpedo  boats,  Norway  has  five — 
Sleipner,  Gyller,  Odin,  Balder  and  Tor. 
Norwegian-built,  all  have  a displacement 
of  597  tons,  are  fitted  for  minelaying  and 
make  32  knots. 

Norway’s  five  submarines  also  were  ob- 


tained from  the  British.  They  are  Uthaug 
(ex-HMS  Votary),  Via  (ex-HMS  Varne) 
(named  after  the  birthplace  of  Ulabrand, 
Norway’s  famous  pilot  of  the  sailing  ship 
days),  Utsira  (ex-HMS  Variance),  Utstein 
(ex-HMS  Venturer)  and  Utvaer  (ex-HMS 
Viking).  All  submarines  have  a displace- 
ment of  632  tons,  display  four  21-in. 
tubes  in  the  bow,  and  make  13  knots  sur- 
faced or  nine  knots  submerged. 

Included  in  Norway’s  new  fleet  are  cor- 
vettes, minesweepers,  submarine  chasers, 
motor  torpedo  boats,  motor  launches, 
minelayers  and  fishery  protection  vessels. 
Like  the  ships  already  mentioned,  most  of 
the  smaller  vessels  have  been  obtained 
from  Britain  and  United  States.  A few 
YMSs,  otbained  under  lend-lease  agree- 
ments, might  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  upon  completion  of  Norway’s 
minesweeping  program. 

Norway’s  fleet  is  not  large  and  cannot 
provide  adequate  defense  for  its  2,000- 
mile-long  coast.  But  despite  depletion  of 
their  fleet,  Norwegian  naval  personnel 
are  being  given  a thorough  and  effective 
training. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  the  Norwe- 
gian navy  is  its  merchant  marine,  which 
served  gallantly  with  the  Allies  during 
World  War  II.  Sixty  per  cent  of  Nor- 
way’s merchant  marine  officers  have  had 
previous  naval  experience  and  can,  in 
time  of  emergency,  take  their  places 
aboard  naval  ships.  The  Norwegian  navy 
is  composed  of  approximately  7,500  offi- 
cers and  men.  About  2,700  men  from  the 
annual  draft  receive  naval  training  every 
year. 

The  war  gave  Norway  a bitter  lesson 


in  modern  naval  warfare  and  its  people 
realize  they  cannot  live  peacefully  in  the 
event  of  another  world  conflict.  Her  new 
navy  therefore  will  be  built  along  the 
lines  of  small,  fast,  compact  fighting 
ships.  Although  hampered  by  small  ap- 
propriations, more  ships  are  to  be  added 
to  the  new  fleet,  which  will  be  composed 
mainly  of  light  cruisers,  destroyers  and 
motor  torpedo  boats.  An  important  item 
to  be  added  to  the  fleet  is  a 3,000-tcm  ice- 
breaker for  use  in  the  Spitzenbergen  and 
White  Sea  areas. 

• Denmark:  The  war  left  Denmark 
without  a navy.  What  few  ships  she  had 
before  the  war  were  all  sunk  and  scuttled 
as  the  Germans  moved  in  on  Danish  ter- 


DESPITE  SHORTAGE  of  ships  and  equi- 
ment,  Scandinavia  is  keeping  abreast  1 
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ALL  HANDS 


PRIDE  OF  DENMARK'S  depleted  navy  are  710-ton  destroyers  Hvitfeldt  and 
Willemoes  ( Hvitfeldt  above.)  Danes  are  negotiating  for  surplus  U.S.  ships. 


ritory.  A few  small  craft  which  escaped 
to  Sweden  serve  as  a nucleus  for  rebuild- 
ing the  navy.  Great  Britain  has  given 
much  support  to  the  rebuilding  of  Den- 
mark’s navy,  and  the  Danes  presently  are 
seeking  various  types  of  ships  from  the 
United  States. 

Two  small  destroyers,  Hvitfeldt  and 
Willemoes,  now  are  the  standard-bearers 
of  "Dannebrog,”  the  Danish  colors.  For- 
mely  known  as  Nymfen  and  Najaden, 
these  destroyers  are  Danish-built.  They 
have  a displacement  of  710  tons  and  make 
35  knots.  They  carry  two  3.5-in.  guns, 
two  40-mm.  AA,  four  20-mm.  Madsen 
AA,  and  six  21-in.  torpedo  tubes.  They 


iew  developments.  Sweden  is  currently 


ixperimenting  with  German  schnorkel. 


are  also  fitted  out  for  minelaying,  and 
can  carry  60  mines  on  board. 

From  the  United  States  the  Danish 
navy  recently  obtained  the  ex-German  de- 
stroyer T-19.  Current  negotiations  may 
give  Denmark  more  U.S.  ships. 

Bille,  Buhle,  Hammer,  Holm,  Krabbe, 
and  Krieger  are  329-ton  torpedo  boats 
which  help  to  make  up  the  depleted 
Danish  navy.  Under  reconstruction  after 
scuttling  are  the  torpedo  boats  Hoegen, 
Hvalen,  and  Oernen. 

Three  submarines  which  were  scuttled 
during  the  war  will  be  refitted  if  their 
condition  warrants.  These  are  the  320-ton 
Havfruen,  Havkalen  and  Havmanden. 

Other  submarines  in  the  Danish  fleet 
are  two  ex-British  subs,  the  545-ton 
Vulpine  and  Vortex.  These  have  not  yet 
been  given  Danish  names.  In  the  same 
category  is  the  former  Polish  submarine 
Dzik,  which  the  Danes  obtained  through 
the  British. 

For  training  purposes  the  Danes  use 
the  frigates  Holger  Danske  (ex-HMS 
Monnou >)  and  Niels  Ebbesen  (ex-HMS 
Annan).  Also  used  for  training  of  per- 
sonnel is  the  corvette  Thetis  (ex-HMS 
Geranium) . 

Aside  from  the  two  destroyers  Hvitfeldt 
and  Willemoes,  the  largest  ship  in  the 
Danish  navy  is  the  royal  yacht  Dannebrog, 
displacement  1,130  tons.  No  fighting  ship, 
she  carries  only  two  37mm.  guns. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Danish  fleet 
is  made  up  of  minelayers,  surveying  ves- 
sels, minesweepers,  fishery  patrol  vessels, 
mining  tenders,  transports  and  various 
types  of  shallow  water  small  crafts. 

• Summary:  The  three  Scandinavian 
navies  are  small — and  they  are  fully 


NORDIC  SHIPS  which  escaped  Hitler's 
sneak  attack  joined  Allies  in  mine 
warfare  and  anti-submarine  missions. 


aware  of  it.  Only  the  Swedish  navy  would 
be  able  to  make  a fight  of  it  in  event  of 
attack;  but  against  a large  force,  her  re- 
sistance also  would  be  meager. 

Because  of  their  individual  weaknesses, 
Sweden  is  extremely  anxious  that  all 
three  navies  and  military  forces  join  to- 
gether in  a common  front.  This  proposal 
has  been  received  with  mixed  feeling  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  and  no  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  Sweden's 
proposal.  Main  reason  is  that  Norway  and 
Denmark  do  not  feel  they  should  align 
themselves  to  any  "hemispheric  defense 
program”  lest  they  offend  some  large  and 
superior  power.  They  prefer  to  await  the 
United  Nation’s  decision  on  a world  mili- 
tary force. 

Although  they  are  only  small  forces 
unable  properly  to  protect  their  own 
shores,  Scandinavian  navies  are  filled  by 
experienced  sailors.  This  factor  can  be 
attributed  to  the  universal  and  compul- 
sory military  training  which  these  three 
Nordic  countries  have.  This  system  has 
for  years  proved  highly  successful,  saving 
each  nation  time  and  money  in  training 
its  naval  and  military  personnel. 

But  what  these  countries  need  today  are 
ships — and  more  ships. 
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AWWWK!  cries  startled  cockatoo,  as  Wave  visitors  give  the  bird  the  bird. 


COCKATOO  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  zoo  finds  that  life  in  captivity 
does  have  interesting  moments. 


NAVY  GIFTS  BOOS1 


i 


HABITAT:  OKINAWA,  this  venomous 
Habu  snake,  military  gift  to  the  zoo, 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  research. 


A FTER  the  early  landings  on  Okinawa, 
22  military  personnel  were  bitten  by 
venomous  habu  snakes. 

One  striking  case  recounted  in  a Navy 
report  was  that  of  a 20-year-old  Marine 
private  who  was  struck  twice  in  the  cheek 
by  a habu. 

The  rifleman  was  lying  in  some  under- 
brush beside  a tomb,  peering  at  two  Japs 
a short  distance  away,  when  he  felt  what 
he  thought  was  a twig  poke  him  in  the 
face. 

He  turned  to  see  what  the  difficulty 
was,  and  the  snake  bit  him  again,  this 
time  just  below  the  left  eye.  The  Marine 
then  saw  the  habu  and  promptly  shot  it. 

Within  five  minutes  the  victim’s  left 
eye  was  swollen  shut.  In  an  hour  his  right 
eye  closed  and  his  whole  face  became 
puffed  and  distorted.  Soon  the  swelling 
began  to  extend  down  his  neck. 

He  was  seriously  ill,  unable  to  see  or 
swallow  for  a week,  but  under  close 
medical  attention  he  survived  the  ordeal. 

Before  the  war  the  western  world  knew 
very  little  about  habu  snakes.  Specimens 
were  sorely  needed  here  so  that  studies 
could  be  made  of  the  venom  and  the  cor- 
rect serum  for  treatment  developed. 

The  Navy  and  Army  supplied  these 
snakes  and  numerous  animals  from  the 


various  theaters  of  operation  to  the  na- 
tion’s larger  zoos. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  at  Wash-  i 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  representative  of  the  in- 
dividual animal  collections  which  have 
been  enhanced  by  armed  forces  donations,  i 
Dr.  William  M.  Mann,  director  of  the 
park,  proudly  displays  four  habu  snakes. 

He  says  the  green,  four-foot  serpents  were 
found  to  be  related  to  the  American  cop- 
perhead. However,  the  Okinawa  cousins 
do  more  tree  climbing  and  their  venom  is  1 ]j 
more  noxious.  , a 

About  the  same  time  the  habus  were 
delivered,  the  park  received  a second 
Okinawa  snake,  an  akamatah.  Although 
its  scientific  designation  means  "terrible  j, 
tooth,”  it  was  found  to  be  harmless. 

The  park's  current  reptile  house  collec-  jj 
tion  includes  two  survivors  of  Bikini. 
They  are  tree-climbing,  beach-combing  q 
coconut  crabs.  Three  were  forwarded 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy.  One 
died,  but  the  two  which  remain  are  re- 
ported doing  well.  I( 

Dr.  Mann  is  watching  them  closely  for 
effects  from  the  atomic  explosions.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  first  one’s  death, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  its  arrival, 
was  caused  by  Operation  Crossroads.  The 
crabs  are  said  to  eat  coconuts,  but  also 
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OO’S  WHO’S  WHO 


'MONKEYS  is  the  cwaziest  peo- 
ple' ably  demonstrated  by  Hoo- 
lock  gibbon  monkey,  from  Burma. 


will  eat  fruits,  horsemeat  and  very  dead 
fish  as  well. 

One  of  the  funniest  customers  sent  in 
by  the  military  is  "Budhoo,"  a Hoolock 
gibbon  monkey  from  Burma.  He  dances 
around  in  his  cage  continually  with  antics 
both  human-like  and  hilarious. 

He  broke  an  arm  while  in  captivity,  but 
it  was  set  and  he  recovered  in  a short 
time.  Budhoo’s  diet  consists  of  bread, 
cooked  and  raw  vegetables,  various  fruits 
and  an  occasional  portion  of  cooked  meat. 
The  insect  part  of  his  diet  is  supplied  by 
meal  worms. 

The  Army  presented  two  Australian 
flying  phalangers,  marsupials  resembling 
the  so-called  flying  squirrels  of  North 
America. 

Particularly  strange  is  a pair  of  birds 
called  kagus — blue,  snail-eating  creatures 
about  one  foot  high.  They  hail  from  New 
Caledonia  and  comprise  a scientific  fam- 
ily by  themselves. 

Two  Solomon  Islands  cockatoos,  com- 
mon in  a wild  state  but  rare  in  captivity, 
were  presented  by  Major  General  R.  G. 
Breene,  USA,  during  the  Solomons  Island 
operations.  They  are  doing  well  and  prob- 
ably will  live  longer  than  most  of  us, 
according  to  Dr.  Mann. 

The  General  also  sent  two  pink  lories 


to  the  zoo.  They  are  small  parakeets,  no- 
toriously short-lived  in  captivity.  One 
died  a few  days  after  being  caged,  but 
the  other  still  is  going  strong.  A black 
and  white  Australian  piping  crow  died 
after  a few  months  in  the  zoo. 

Dr.  Mann  explains  that  there  is  always 
a flurry  of  deaths  when  a shipment  of 
animals  arrives.  After  a settling-down 
period,  the  survivors  usually  carry  on  in 
fine  shape. 

Dr.  Mann  recalls  that  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  there  was  no  money 
available  to  buy  animals  for  the  zoo,  a 
circular  was  sent  out  to  officials  abroad, 
by  permission  of  the  secretaries  of  State, 
War  and  Navy,  requesting  animal  speci- 
mens and  giving  instructions  for  their 
care  and  shipment  here. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  usn 
(Ret),  returned  from  his  last  Antarctica 
expedition  with  several  pairs  of  rock- 
hopper,  macaroni,  emperor,  gentoo  and 
adelie  penguins  for  the  zoo  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  last  three  named  species  have  died. 
Some  of  the  rock-hoppers  and  macaronis 
are  still  alive  in  the  specially-cooled 
quarters  provided  them. 

Food  and  climate  factors  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  deaths.  For  one  thing 


the  zoo  is  unable  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
shellfish  the  birds  eat  in  their  frigid 
habitat. 

Malcolm  Davis,  keeper  of  birds  at  the 
Washington  zoo,  is  presently  on  a Navy 
ice  breaker  probing  the  South  Pole  area 
and  is  expected  to  return  with  additional 
specimens  of  the  many  species  of  bird  in 
existence. 

During  the  last  delivery  of  Byrd  pen- 
guins, one  crate  broke  open  in  unloading 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.  Of 
the  eight  birds  which  fled,  five  were  re- 
trieved soon  afterwards  by  harbor  police, 
one  was  caught  on  a nearby  road  by  a 
flower  trucker,  one  was  recaptured  by  a 
Virginia  woman  who  discovered  the  bird 
on  her  back  porch  one  morning,  and  the 
last  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  dead, 
floating  in  upstream  Potomac. 

Commander  Todd  of  the  gunboat  uss 
Wilmington  brought  from  Brazil  18  ani- 
mals, including  a tapir  and  the  very  rare 
harpy  eagle. 

The  harpy  eagle  was  caught  by  two 
ensigns  who  had  gone  ashore  one  day 
with  the  ship’s  mascot,  a house  cat,  to 
visit  an  Amazon  village.  While  in  the 
village  a vicious  harpy  eagle  swooped 
down  on  the  cat.  The  officers  threw  a 
blanket  over  the  eagle  and  subdued  it. 
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PREPARING  TO  SPY  on  Davy  Jones,  engineers  bolt  the  cover  on  an  underwater  television  camera  at  Bikini  atoll 


UNDERWATER  SHUTTERBUGS 


I JNDERWATER  television  is  exposing 
v the  secrets  of  Davy  Jones’  locker. 
Now  that  the  Navy  is  able  to  peer  any- 
where under  the  seven  seas,  limitations  of 
the  proverbial  "Twenty  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea”  cease  to  exist. 

Previously  unexplored  underwater  areas 
now  are  laid  bare  for  visual  examination 
by  scientsists.  Television’s  potentialities 
were  noted  with  great  interest  by  the 
geologists,  oceanographers  and  biologists 
who  participated  in  the  Bikini  Scientific 
Resurvey. 

On  the  basis  of  results  shown  when 
the  equipment  was  tested  in  the  under- 
water examination  of  target  ships  sunk  in 
the  atom  bomb  tests,  subsurface  television 
appears  to  have  many  possible  military 
and  scientific  uses. 

Fr-om  a military  and  commercial  stand- 


point, underwater  television  appears  to 
be  a potentially-useful  electronics  tool 
for  salvage  work,  harbor  and  channel  in- 
spection and  underwater  examination  of 
hulls  at  sea. 

The  Navy’s  interest  in  underwater  tele- 
vision is  two-fold:  first,  it  hopes  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  the  equipment’s 
use  in  underseas  investigations;  second,  it 
is  interested  in  testing  television  as  an 
aid  to  diving  operations  on  sunken  ships. 

The  first  objective  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  underwater  television  in  five 
different  tests  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  man  has  an  instrument  capable  of 
visually  penetrating  water. 

Lack  of  time  and  design  limitations 
prevented  full  use  of  the  equipment  by 
divers  in  the  undersea  investigation  of  the 
sunken  target  ships.  The  tests  convinced 


salvage  experts  who  witnessed  the  Bikini 
tests  that  sub-surface  television  has  great 
potentialities  in  that  field. 

Television  equipment  was  installed 
aboard  the  submarine  rescue  ship  uss 
Coucal  (ASR  8)  at  Bikini  during  the 
course  of  the  Scientific  Resurvey  of  the 
area  where  the  atomic  bombs  were  ex- 
ploded. 

An  underwater  television  screen  aboard 
the  rescue  ship  resembled  a window  in 
an  aquarium,  with  fish  of  all  types  swim- 
ming past.  The  camera,  operating  with 
only  natural  light  that  penetrated  150 
feet  of  sea  water,  filmed  scenes  on  the 
floor  of  the  lagoon. 

Tests  at  Bikini  were  conducted  with 
the  television  camera  in  water  depths  of 
from  80  to  180  feet.  The  camera  conver- 
sion unit  was  protected  by  a V^-inch  steel 
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housing  capable  of  withstanding  water 
pressures  at  depths  up  to  400  feet. 

Underwater  scenes  were  televised 
through  a 3-inch  diameter  plate  glass 
porthole  front  of  the  housing. 

For  underwater  work  at  Bikini  the 
camera  was  equipped  with  an  f 3.5 
Wollensak  vellastigmat  lens.  This  camera 
had  a maximum  angle  of  view  of  24  de- 
grees across  the  diagonals  of  the  image 
rectangle. 

Twenty  feet  was  the  maximum  distance 
the  camera  was  designed  to  cover.  How- 
ever, on  one  occasion  the  camera  televised 
scenes  on  the  deck  of  the  sunken  sub- 
marine uss  Apogon  at  a distance  of  30 
feet.  Aopogon,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
lies  in  about  180  feet  of  water. 

For  most  of  the  tests  at  Bikini  the 
camera  lens  was  opened  to  its  maximum 
(f  3.5)  and  no  artificial  lighting  aids 
were  employed.  Extremely  clear  water  in 
the  lagoon  made  artificial  lighting  un- 
necessary. 

The  equipment  had  been  built  to  use 
two  1,000-watt  diving  lights.  These  were 
tried  in  the  initial  television  tests  and 
then  were  discontinued  as  unnecessary. 

In  water  less  clear  than  that  of  Bikini 
and  in  areas  where  surface  light  condi- 
tions were  less  intense,  some  means  of 
artificial  lighting  will  be  required. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  further  research 
and  development  must  take  place  before 
underwater  television  can  be  expected  to 
produce  all-around  successful  results. 

Remote  control  of  the  submerged  con- 
version unit  provided  the  major  technical 
problem  in  adapting  airborne  television 
equipment  for  undersea  use. 


Deep-Sea  Television 
Lays  Bare  Secrets 
Of  Davy  Jones'  Locker 


The  conversion  unit  was  modified  to 
permit  remote  adjustments  of  orthicon 
target  control,  beam  control,  image  focus- 
ing and  multiplier  focusing. 

The  2P21  Multiplier-Orthicon  tube, 
manufactured  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  is  an  extremely  sensitive  tube. 
It  is  the  result  of  Navy-sponsored  devel- 
opment work  at  RCA  duing  the  war. 

For  the  Bikini  Scientific  Resurvey  tests 
standard  Navy  airborne  equipment  was 
modified  by  engineers  from  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  permit  remote  control  and  underwater 
use  of  the  camera  conversion  unit. 

Adjustments  for  the  camera’s  optical 
focusing  were  controlled  by  the  operator 
on  the  surface  by  means  of  an  electrical 
mechanism.  Mounted  on  the  front  of  the 
underwater  camera,  a small  reversible 
electric  motor  powered  a worm  drive  that 
moved  the  lens  in  or  out  as  the  operator 
desired.  A solenoid-released  friction  brake 
served  as  a safety  device  to  insure  that 
the  lens  movement  was  halted  the  mo- 
ment the  operator  cut  the  switch. 

Because  equipment  used  in  underwater 
operation  must  transmit  picture  signals 
over  many  feet  of  cable,  engineers  con- 
structed an  amplifier  unit  to  compensate 
for  losses  in  signal  strength  during  trans- 
mission. 


A remote  control  panel  was  developed 
which  contained  all  controls  and  associ- 
ated circuits,  power  supplies,  batteries, 
battery  charging  resistors  and  power 
switches. 

The  monitor  used  to  display  the  image 
operated  at  Bikini  was  the  standard  Navy- 
type  green  screen  designed  for  use  with 
airborne  equipment. 

With  the  underwater  camera  resting  on 
the  lagoon  bottom  or  on  the  deck  of  a 
sunken  ship,  the  sub-surface  scenes  tele- 
vised gave  the  green  screen  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aquarium  window.  This  was 
particularly  true  when  curious  tropical 
fish  nosed  up  to  the  camera  to  examine 
the  man-made  instrument  that  was  invad- 
ing their  heretofore  impenetrable  domain. 

With  slight  modifications  the  under- 
water television  equipment  could  feed  the 
signal  into  any  monitor  system  for  pro- 
jecting the  picture  on  screens  of  varying 
sizes  or  colors. 

Senior  scientists  with  the  Bikini  Scien- 
tific Resurvey  were  impressed  with  the 
equipments’  ability  to  reproduce  scenes 
from  the  lagoon  floor  that  otherwise 
would  be  visible  only  to  the  most  highly 
qualified  deep  sea  divers. 

Divers  who  witnessed  the  Bikini  tele- 
vision tests  said  that  images  on  the  screen 
were  very  nearly  as  clear  and  detailed  as 
they  appeared  to  them  through  the  win- 
dows of  their  helmets  in  an  actual 
descent. 

The  television  camera  had  an  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  able  to  televise 
scenes  while  resting  on  the  bottom  with- 
out stirring  up  sediment  that  so  often 
clouded  water  and  made  ordinary  under- 


CLAM'S-EYE  VIEW  — These  are  photographs  of  the  receiving  scope  of  underwater  televisor  at  Bikini  lagoon.  At  left, 
diver  inspects  hull  of  the  USS  Saratoga.  Right,  wreckage  of  target  ship  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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BENCH  TEST  — Receiving  gear  for  underwater  television  unit  is  checked  by 
Cornell  Laboratory  technicians  prior  to  installation  on  board  USS  Coucal. 


water  photography  by  moving  divers  most 
difficult. 

Overall  measurements  of  the  camera 
housing  were  30  in.  long  and  I7V2  >n-  in- 
side  diameter.  With  all  equipment  in- 
stalled, the  housing  weighed  250  pounds 
and  underwater  it  had  an  actual  weight 
of  about  50  pounds. 

A cylindrical-shaped  housing  made  of 
V4-inch,  heat-treated  steel  with  a tensile 
strength  of  125,000  pounds  was  designed 
to  hold  the  camera  conversion  unit. 

The  camera  was  secured  on  six  rubber 
insulation  mounts  to  protect  it  from 
shock.  A 3-inch  plate  glass  window  in  the 
front  section  of  the  housing  provided  the 
porthole  through  which  the  enclosed  cam- 
era televised  the  underwater  scenes. 

Three  cable  connections  between  the 
submerged  conversion  unit  and  the  con- 
trol panel  and  monitor  equipment  on  the 
surface  entered  the  housing  through  sep- 
arate sealing  glands  built  into  the  rear  of 
the  case.  These  glands  were  of  a type 
similar  to  those  used  in  mines  during  the 
war. 

ETMS  in  training  at  schools  like  those 
at  Treasure  Island  and  Corpus  Christi 
would  be  especially  interested  in  the  elec- 
trical problems  solved. 

The  television  unit  at  Bikini  required 
a ground  on  the  negative  side  of  the 


power  line.  Using  batteries  to  supply  all 
the  power,  it  was  noted  that  the  electrical 
focus  potentials  drifted  slowly  as  the  bat- 
teries discharged  and  occasional  refocus- 
ing was  necessary. 

Effective  stabilization  of  the  focusing 
potentials  in  the  camera  and  remote  con- 
trol circuits  is  a requirement  for  extended 
use  of  the  system.  During  the  operation, 
television  images  were  invariably  marred 
by  streaking  that  probably  resulted  from 
electrical  noise. 

Evidence  indicated  that  the  noise  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  a random  pulse 
disturbance  in  the  sensitive  input  to  the 
video  circuit.  The  exact  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  never  determined.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  Navy’s  capable  ETM’S  will  find 
the  cause  of  the  streaking  and  the  noise, 
and  solve  the  problem  too. 

The  image-orthicon  tube  uses  the  prin- 
ciple of  storage  of  charges  on  an  insu- 
lator, the  amount  of  the  charge  being 
proportional  to  the  light  falling  on  a 
photo  cathode.  An  orthicon  tube  conver- 
sion unit  has  100  times  the  sensitivity  of 
the  iconoscope  tube. 

If  the  charge  could  be  permitted  to 
build  up  for  a longer  period  by  reducing 
the  speed  of  the  sweeping  beam,  the  re- 
sultant signal  to  noise  ratio  would  be 


h.gher  when  a particular  spot  of  the  i 
stoiage  plate  is  discharged. 

When  the  conversion  unit  is  not  in  use,  I 
a shutter  is  needed  to  protect  the  image 
orthicon  against  strong  light.  On  one 
occasion  the  photo  cathode  of  one  image  ; 
orthicon  tube  was  spotted  by  direct  sun-  I 
light  while  the  camera  was  being  lowered 
from  the  ship  into  the  water. 

The  original  equipment  used  at  Bikini 
had  two  1,000-watt  standard  Navy  diving 
lights  of  a popular  type  attached  on  arms 
protruding  from  the  sides  of  the  water- 
tight camera  housing. 

These  lights,  normally  operated  from 
the  ship's  120-volt  DC  power  system, 
were  rigged  through  the  remote  control 
panel  with  rheostats  capable  of  reducing 
intensity  of  illumination  when  necessary. 

In  the  strong  tropical  sunlight  and  un- 
usually clear  water  encountered  in  the 
central  Pacific,  diving  lights  proved  to  be 
unnecessary  and  were  removed  from  the 
gear  after  two  tests. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  those 
tests,  it  was  found  that  lights  can  be  used 
most  effectively  if  they  are  positioned  so 
as  not  to  illuminate  suspended  objects  be- 
tween the  camera  and  the  subject  to  be 
televised. 

Remote  control  television,  as  demon- 
strated at  Bikini,  has  many  possible 
adaptations  of  military  significance,  par- 
ticulaly  in  submarine  salvage  work.  Tele- 
vision cameras  focused  on  the  hull  of  a 
sunken  ship  could,  if  properly  lighted, 
within  a short  time  project  a picture  of  1 
damage  to  the  screens  topside  for  tech- 
nicians to  study. 

Relying  on  the  eyes  of  submerged  cam- 
eras, experts  could  formulate  a workable 
salvage  plan  in  a minimum  amount  of 
time.  In  subsequent  operations,  under- 
water television  would  be  invaluable  in 
checking  results  and  reporting  salvage 
operations. 

In  submarine  salvage  work,  where 
hours  saved  may  mean  lives  saved,  under- 
water television  would  be  most  valuable. 
Where  a ship  is  submerged  in  water  too 
deep  for  most  divers,  it  may  be  possible 
through  television,  to  successfully  con- 
duct salvage  work. 

Its  demonstration  a success,  the  equip- 
ment used  at  Bikini  now  is  at  the  Navy 
Electronic  Laboratory,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
where  it  will  be  used  in  continued  studies 
and  development. 

American  scientists  and  the  Navy  have 
produced  in  underwater  television  an- 
other electronics  tool  capable  of  opening 
new  and  significantly  important  fields. 
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PRACTICAL  radar  (left),  laboratory  instruction  (right)  are  given  students  at  the  Texas  guided  missiles  center. 


GUIDED  MISSILES  TRAINING 


kllSSILES  have  been  in  existence  since 
Caveman  Bingo  picked  up  a rock 
and  threw  it  at  his  adversary,  Caveman 
Bango. 

However,  the  business  of  guiding  the 
missile  after  it  is  launched  and  until  it 
hits  the  desired  target  was  not  put  into 
practice  until  World  War  II. 

Today,  40  miles  away  from  famous 
White  Sands  Proving  Ground,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  naval  officers  are  receiving  training 
in  guided  missiles.  They  attend  the  Offi- 
cers’ Guided  Missile  Course  which  is  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  Antiaircraft  and 
Guided  Missiles  Center  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces. 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  Navy  sees 
guided  missiles  all  over  the  place.  Even- 
tually every  man  in  the  Navy  will  have 
to  become  familiar  with  these  new  weap- 
ons, for  he  will  find  himself  working  with 
them  no  matter  which  branch  of  the  Navy 
is  his  bailiwick. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  status  of 
guided  missiles  has  not  reached  this 
point,  but  the  Navy  needs  more  and  more 
officers  trained  in  the  business  in  order 
that  the  current  program  may  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Navy  desires  to 
build  up  a group  of  officers  familiar  with 
guided  missiles  so  that  as  the  program 
develops  there  will  be  a nucleus  of  per- 
sonnel for  planning  and  training  purposes 
for  the  entire  naval  service. 

The  course  at  Fort  Bliss  requires  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent, including  college  physics  and  mathe- 
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matics  through  integral  and  differential 
calculus.  In  addition,  a basic  knowledge 
of  radar,  radio  or  electricity  is  desirable 
but  not  mandatory. 

The  curriculum  starts  with  a 13-week 
period  for  a review  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  a study  of  basic  electronics, 
then  13  weeks  of  work  on  various  phases 
of  guided  missiles,  a nine-week  held  trip 
to  various  project  centers,  and  a final 
two-week  period  during  which  each  stu- 


dent prepares  a thesis  on  some  phase  of 
the  subject. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the 
officers  will  be  ordered  to  duties  at  proj- 
ect centers,  testing  stations,  and  various 
bureaus  involved  in  the  guided  missiles 
program.  However,  they  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  research  and  development 
men. 

The  current  course  ends  in  June  and 
the  next  class  will  convene  1 Sept  1948. 
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Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir  : I served  two  and  a half  years  in 
the  usnr,  then  reenlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  under  broken  service.  Am  I eligible 
for  the  good  conduct  medal  when  I have 
served  six  months  on  this  enlistment? — 
F.  J.  F.,  Si,  usn. 

• No.  You  must  have  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous active  service  as  an  enlisted  person 
in  the  regular  Navy,  Naval  Reserve,  or  as 
an  inductee.  Service  in  either  a commis- 
sioned or  warrant  rank  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  time  served,  but  will 
not  be  considered  as  an  interruption  in 
computing  enlisted  service.  Since  the  serv- 
ice must  be  continuous,  a man  reenlisting 
with  broken  service  must  serve  the  full 
three  years  before  becoming  eligible  for 
the  good  conduct  award. — Ed. 

Cruises  for  Stationkeepers 

Sir:  Is  it  possible  for  a Naval  Reserve 
stationkeeper  on  active,  full-time  duty  to 
obtain  a cruise  to  a foreign  port  aboard 
a naval  vessel? — J.  F.  J.,  PHM2,  usnr. 

• No,  a Reserve  on  active  station- 
keeper  duty  is  not  eligible  for  the  two- 
weeks’  training  cruise  aboard  ship.  How- 
ever, in  some  cases  the  CO  can  assign 
temporary  duty  orders  to  men  for  train- 
ing cruises. — Ed. 

Early  Hashmark 

Sir:  If  a man  on  a minority  cruise  ships 
over  six  months  in  advance,  is  he  entitled 
to  wear  a hashmark  the  day  he  reenlists? 
— W.  H.,  Si,  usn. 

• No.  However,  if  you  ship  over  three 
months  in  advance  you  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  hashmark. — Ed. 


Exams  for  Advancement 

Sir:  (1)  Is  it  necessary  to  have  three 
full  years  in  pay  grade  2 to  be  eligible  to 
take  examinations  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  lA?  (2)  If  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  no  and  the  time  limit  is  30 
June,  would  a man  advanced  to  pay  grade 
2 on  1 July  three  years  prior  be  eligible  to 
take  the  examination? — N.  L.  W.,  SKVl, 

USN. 

• (1)  Yes.  However,  in  accordance 

with  the  instructions  as  listed  on  Form 
NavPers-624  ( Rev  7-45)  para  4 (c) 

"Count  16  days  or  more  as  a full  month — 
do  not  count  15  days  or  less,”  personnel 
who  have  at  least  two  years,  1 1 months 
and  16  days  service  in  pay  grade  2 as  of 
date  on  which  pay  grade  1A  examinations 
are  held,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating.  (2)  Answered  in 
(1).— Ed. 


This  column  is  open  to  unoffical  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  ail  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Prewar  Plane  Markings 

Sir:  Has  the  Navy  resumed  its  prewar 
practice  of  using  markings  on  planes  to 
identify  their  ships  or  stations?  Are  they 
using  the  flight  formation  markings  of 
former  years?  How  about  an  article  on 
this? — T.  V.,  CDRM,  usnr. 

• Yes,  the  Navy  has  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  marking  planes  for  special  identi- 
fication. However,  this  is  a different  type 
of  marking  system  from  that  used  before 
the  war,  because  of  the  number  of  ships 
and  stations  concerned.  The  December 
issue  of  Naval  Aviation  News  carried  an 
article  about  this. — Ed. 

Thurston  Not  At  Bikini 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information  con- 
cerning uss  Thurston  (AP  77).  (1)  Did 
she  take  part  in  the  atom  bomb  test? 
(2)  Is  she  still  in  commission;  if  not, 
where  was  she  decommissioned? — E.  V. 
R.,  LTJG,  usnr. 

• ( 1 ) uss  Thurston  (AP  11)  did  not  take 
part  in  the  atom  bomb  test.  (2)  She  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list  on  28  Aug 
19 46  and  decommissioned  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. — Ed. 

Reenlistment  Allowances 

Sir  : I would  like  to  know  where  the 
governing  directives  regarding  reenlist- 
ment allowances  can  be  found. — K.  R.  C., 
SCI,  USN. 

• BuSandA  Manual,  Art.  5 4207,  Re- 
enlistment Allowances. — Ed. 

Shipboard  Tours  of  Duty 

Sir:  What  is  the  present  tour  of  duty 
aboard  ship  after  which  a man  may  re- 
quest transfer? — P.  B.  C.,  CQM,  usn. 

• There  is  no  established  BuPers  pol- 
icy on  the  length  of  tour  aboard  a specific 
ship  of  a Fleet  unit. — Ed. 

Iowa  Souvenir  Booklet 

Sir:  Did  uss  Iowa  (BB  61)  ever  re- 
ceive the  Navy  Unit  Citation?  (2)  Did 
she  ever  publish  a souvenir  booklet? — 
G.  J.  L.,  MSGT,  usmc. 

• As  of  this  date  USS  Iowa  has  not  re- 
ceived an  NUC  (2)  No  notice  of  a 
souvenir  booklet  has  been  received  as 
yet. — Ed. 


Change  in  Extension 

Sir:  In  December  1946,  I signed  an 
agreement  to  extend  my  enlistment  in  or- 
der to  have  two  years  of  obligated  time 
for  shore  duty  purposes.  At  that  time  it 
was  impossible  to  extend  for  less  than 
three  years.  My  extension  goes  into  effect 
in  May  1948.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get 
my  extension  changed  to  one  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  102-47 
NDB? — S.  A.  F„  CQM,  usn. 

• You  may  submit  a request  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  Alt.  Pers  661, 
via  your  CO.  Each  case  is  handled  indi- 
vidually. However,  in  general,  reductions 
in  terms  of  service  are  not  authorized. 
—Ed. 

Warrant's  Time  "Lost" 

Sir:  I am  interested  in  knowing  if  a 
change  is  contemplated  whereby  a Navy 
warrant  officer’s  years  of  service  may  be 
counted  (as  officer  time)  in  making  up 
the  required  10  years  of  commissioned 
service  as  now  included  in  the  20  years 
necessary  for  eligibility  to  retire. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  warrant  officers’ 
time  is  "lost”  and  not  counted  in  the  10 
years  commissioned  service  required  al- 
though it  is  in  an  officer  category. — F.  J., 
LT,  usn. 

• This  feature  of  retirement  is  under 
consideration  by  a board  convened  to 
study  retirement  laws. — Ed. 

Service  on  USS  Guadalcanal 

Sir:  I served  aboard  uss  Guadalcanal 
(CVE  60)  from  commissioning  until  10 
May  1944.  Can  you  tell  me  when  she  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation? 
— J.  B.  P.,  AMMl,  usn. 

• uss  Guadalcanal  was  awarded  the 
PUC  for  her  part  in  the  capture  of  the 
German  submarine  17-505  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  4 June  1944.  Only  those  who 
served  aboard  her  that  day  in  anti-sub- 
marine Task  Group  22.3  are  entitled  to 
this  citation. — Ed. 


Reenlistment  Agreement 

Sir:  I extended  my  enlistment  for  two 
years  to  go  to  AEM  school.  After  attend- 
ing the  school  for  two  weeks  I was 
dropped.  Is  my  agreement  for  an  exten- 
sion binding  in  this  case? — W.  S.,  Si, 
USN. 

• You  may  submit  a request  to  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Alt.  Pers.  661,  via 
your  CO,  to  cancel  your  agreement.  Each 
case  is  given  consideration  on  it’s  own 
individual  merit  prior  to  effective  date  of 
extension. — Ed. 
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Dependents'  Transportation 

Sir:  If  a chief  reenlists  under  contin- 
uous service,  is  he  always  entitled  to 
transportation  for  dependents  from  last 
permanent  duty  station  to  new  perma- 
nent duty  station?  For  example:  my  last 
permanent  duty  station  was  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet,  Mare  Island,  Calif.  I was 
transferred  from  there  to  separation  cen- 
ter, Mare  Island  and  discharged.  Twenty- 
nine  days  later  I reenlisted  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  was  transferred  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  temporary  duty  to  attend 
school.  Upon  completion  of  the  school, 
I was  assigned  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for 
permanent  duty.  Am  I eligible  for  reim- 
bursement from  Mare  Island  to  Indian- 
apolis?— L.  F.  T.,  CFCS,  usn. 

• No.  When  a man  reenlists  under  con- 
tinuous service  at  the  place  at  which  he  is 
discharged,  he  is  entitled  to  transportation 
for  dependents  on  subsequent  transfer  to 
a new  permanent  duty  station  on  the  basis 
of  travel  from  the  old  permanent  duty 
station  to  the  new  station.  However,  if  he 
reenlists  under  broken  service,  or  at  a 
place  other  than  the  one  from  which  he 
was  discharged,  he  is  not  entitled  to  trans- 
portation for  dependents  to  his  first  per- 
manent duty  station  after  reenlistment. — 
Ed. 

Service  for  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  (1)  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1926 
and  was  discharged  in  1930.  After  12 
years  I reenlisted  in  1942.  Is  my  service 
continuous  for  purposes  of  transfer  to 
Fleet  Reserve?  (2)  At  what  age  is  a child 
no  longer  entitled  to  dependent  family 
allowance? — M.  C.  G.,  CBM,  usn. 

• (1)  All  active  military  service  counts 
for  purposes  of  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve. 
(2)  The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
Service  Men’s  Dependents  Allowance  Act 
of  June  1942,  as  amended:  "The  terms 
'child,’  'brother'  and  ' sister ’ are  limited 
to  unmarried  persons  either  (A)  under 
18  years  of  age,  or  ( B ) of  any  age,  if  in- 
capable of  self-support  by  reason  of  men- 
tal or  physical  defect. — Ed. 

Rates  Five  Battle  Stars 

Sir:  I served  on  uss  Robert  H.  Smith 
(DM  23)  from  her  commissioning  date 
until  1945.  (1)  Was  she  given  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  operations  at 
Okinawa?  (2)  How  many  battle  stars 
does  she  rate  as  of  21  Nov  1945? — 
G.  W.  N.,  CMM,  usn. 

• (1)  No.  (2)  Records  show  that  DM 
23  participated  in  five  engagements  for 
which  battle  stars  were  authorized.  They 
were:  Lingayen  Gulf  Landing  (4-18  Jan 
1945);  Assault  and  Occupation  of  Iwo 
Jima  (19  Feb  to  9 Mar  1945);  Assault 
and  Occupation  of  Okinawa  Gunto  (25 
Mar  to  30  June  1945);  Third  Fleet  Oper- 
ations against  Japan  (5-31  July  1945)  and 
Mine  Sweeping  Operations  (Pacific) 
(August-October  1945). — Ed. 


Cash  Leave  Settlement 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  new  provision 
contained  in  Public  Law  350,  80th  Con- 
gress, I have  60  days  unused  leave.  How- 
ever, my  enlistment  does  not  expire  until 
19  Mar  1952.  Will  I be  eligible  for  the 
cash  settlement  at  discharge? — J.  D.  R., 
BMl,  usn. 

• Y es,  upon  discharge  from  current 
enlistment  or  extension  thereof,  unused, 
earned  leave  (not  to  exceed  60  days)  due 
on  date  of  discharge  shall  be  the  basis 
for  lump  sum  settlement. — Ed. 


Active  Commissioned  Service 

Sir:  Circ.  Ltr.  178-47  (NDB,  15  Sep- 
tember) states  in  regard  to  retirement  of 
officers  that  when  an  officer  of  the  regular 
Navy  has  completed  more  than  20  years’ 
active  service  10  years  of  that  must  be 
active  commissioned  service.  Does  the  lat- 
ter include  active  service  as  chief  war- 
rant?—T.  W.  C.,  CHPCLK,  usn. 

• Yes.  Active  commissioned  service  in- 
cludes active  service  as  chief  warrant. 

No  USS  Youngstown 

Sir:  Was  uss  Youngstown  (CL  94) 
completed?  If  so,  when,  and  where  is  she 
now?— W.  H.  L.,  SlY,  usn. 

• No.  Contract  for  her  construction 
was  cancelled  14  Aug  194 5. — Ed. 

No  Citation  for  Guadalupe 

Sir:  Did  uss  Guadalupe  (AO  32)  re- 
ceive either  the  Presidential  or  Navy  Ci- 
tation during  the  war? — J.  T.  H.,  Yl, 
USN. 

• Sorry,  no. — Ed. 

Reenlistment  Allowance 

Sir:  I reenlisted  five  months  and  a few 
days  early  for  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I had  completed  three  years  and 
seven  months  on  this  cruise.  Was  I sup- 
posed to  get  $200  for  four  years  previous 
service  or  was  I supposed  to  get  $150  for 
the  three  years  and  seven  months? — 
P.  R.  G.,  AERMl,  usn. 

• In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  re- 
enlistment  allowance  for  your  last  year  of 
enlistment  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  you  to  complete  at  least  nine  months. 
In  your  case,  $150  is  correct. — Ed. 


FIRST  flat  top  was 
USS  Langley 
(right).  Converted 
from  a collier,  she 
looked  like  an 
’ugly  duckling1 
when  she  went 
into  service  as  a 
carrier.  The  ship 
was  sunk  in  1942. 


Desires  to  Reenlist 

Sir  : I executed  an  agreement  to  extend 
my  enlistment  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing shore  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  shore 
duty.  Now  I desire  to  reenlist  when  my 
present  enlistment  expires  rather  than  ex- 
tend, but  have  been  informed  that  1 am 
unable  to  do  so.  May  I break  my  agree- 
ment to  extend  and  reenlist?  My  enlist- 
ment expires  12  June  1948.  May  1 reenlist 
on  11  Dec  1947,  in  accordance  with 
Alnav  147,  NDB?— H.  J.  B„  SKl,  USN. 

• A reenlistment  automatically  cancels 
an  agreement  to  extend  an  enlistment, 
providing  the  extension  has  not  begun  to 
run.  You  may  be  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reenlistment  on  11  Dec  1947,  if 
your  enlistment  expires  12  June  1948, 
and  if  you  are  qualified  in  all  respects  for 
reenlistment. — Ed. 

Ex-POW  Rating  Changes 

Sir:  Is  it  still  possible  for  an  ex-POW 
to  change  his  rate? — G.  D.  S.,  CS,  USN. 

• Yes.  In  accordance  with  para.  8, 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  (NDB,  3i 
August),  your  CO  may  submit  a recom- 
mendation to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel to  have  your  rate  changed.  All  re- 
quests are  given  due  consideration. — Ed. 

New  York  State  Bonus 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  August 
1946.  Am  I eligible  for  the  New  York 
State  Bonus? — P.  A.  B.,  BUG2,  USN. 

• No.  Applicants  must  have  been  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sept  194 5 (see  All 
Hands,  January  1948,  p.  54). — Ed. 

About  the  Langley 

Sir:  (1)  Was  USS  Langley  (AV  3,  ex- 
CV  1)  originally  built  as  an  aircraft  car- 
rier? (2)  Was  she  sunk  during  the  war? 
(3)  How  about  a picture  of  her. — T.  W., 
CCS,  usn. 

• (1 ) No.  Langley  was  originally  the 
collier  uss  Jupiter,  launched  at  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  in  1912.  Jupiter’s  name  was 
officially  changed  to  Langley  21  Apr  1920. 
(2)  She  was  sunk  by  Japanese  aircraft 
south  of  Java  21  Feb  1942.  (3)  A picture 
is  shown  above.  Incidentally,  Jupiter  was 
a sister  ship  of  uss  Cyclops  which  mys- 
teriously disappeared  at  sea  in  March 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Coni.) 

No  Ribbon  to  Auxiliaries 

Sir:  In  early  April  1928,  uss  Oglala 
landed  a load  of  marines  at  Crinto,  Nica- 
ragua, during  the  second  Nicaraguan 
Campaign.  The  Oglala  remained  at  Crinto 
for  approximately  one  week.  Having 
served  on  that  vessel  during  the  period 
mentioned,  I would  like  to  know  if  I rate 
the  Nicaraguan  Campaign  Ribbon  for  the 
operation. — M.  B.,  CBM,  usn. 

• Campaign  ribbons  for  that  operation 
were  given  only  to  vessels  which  actually 
participated  in  the  campaign,  not  to  sup- 
ply or  auxiliary  craft.  The  Oglala  is  not 
listed  as  rating  that  ribbon. — Ed. 

Early  Discharge  Retention 

Sir:  Under  the  provisions  of  Alnav 
197-47  a man  may  be  discharged  two 
months  prior  to  the  normal  expiration 
date  of  his  enlistment.  Does  a naval  ac- 
tivity have  the  authority  to  retain  a man 
for  the  two-month  period  set  forth  in  the 
alnav? — S.  J.  J.,  SK3,  usn. 

• A man  may  be  retained  after  the  date 
he  would  be  processed  for  separation  only 
if  he  is  in  a disciplinary  status,  a witness 
in  a court  martial  trial  or  physically  in- 
eligible, or  if  he  has  applied  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  retired  list. 
— Ed. 

About  PatBomRon  27 

Sir:  I was  an  original  member  of  Pat- 
BomRon 27  (VPB-27),  which  was  com- 
missioned 1 June  19 44.  I remained  with 
the  squadron  until  4 Oct  1945,  at  which 
time  I was  sent  to  the  states  for  discharge. 
Priov  to  this  the  squadron  was  based  at 
Sasebo,  Japan. 

Can  you  give  me  the  following  infor- 


mation? (1)  Is  the  squadron  still  in  com- 
mission? (2)  Does  it  have  an  official  in- 
signia? (3)  Where  was  it  based  after 
Sasebo?  (4)  Where  or  how  could  I get  a 
squadron  history  and  combat  pictures? — 
J.  C.,  ACMMP,  usn. 

• (1)  VPB-27  is  now  VP-MS  7.  (2) 
There  is  no  information  available  on  an 
official  insignia.  (3)  After  leaving  Sasebo, 
Japan,  the  squadron  was  attached  to  NAS 
Kane  hoe.  (4)  BuAer  has  no  information 
on  history  and  combat  pictures  of  VPB-27. 
—Ed. 

Guerilla  Service 

Sir:  During  the  war  I served  with  the 
Philippine  guerillas.  My  services  were 
recognized  and  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. Am  I entitled  to  wear  medals 
and  ribbons  for  my  services  with  the 
Philippine  guerillas?  Can  this  service  be 
counted  for  longevity  purposes  in  the 
Navy? — B.  C.  A.,  Si,  USN. 

• You  are  not  eligible  for  U.S.  Navy 
medals  unless  you  were  a member  of  the 
naval  service.  Your  service  with  the 
guerillas  does  not  count  for  longevity 
purposes. — Ed. 

Different  Classes 

Sir:  My  shipmates  and  I were  arguing 
about  the  heavy  cruisers  New  Orleans  and 
Augusta.  They  claim  both  ships  were  of 
the  same  class.  I’m  an  old  cruiser  sailor 
and  I say  they  aren’t.  Am  I right  or 
wrong? — W.  T.  D.,  EM2,  usn. 

• Right  you  are.  uss  New  Orleans 
(CA  32)  headed  a class  of  seven  heavy 
cruisers:  Astoria,  Minneapolis,  Quincy, 
San  Francisco,  Tuscaloosa  and  Vincennes, 
uss  Augusta  (CA  31)  was  of  the  North- 
ampton class  of  six  heavy  cruisers  which 
included  Chester,  Chicago,  Houston, 
Louisville  and  Northampton. — Ed. 


Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  I was  discharged  on  5 Mar  1947 
after  19  years,  9 months  and  21  days 
service  in  the  regular  Navy.  On  6 March 
I reenlisted  for  four  years.  Before  being 
assigned  to  my  present  duty  station,  I 
signed  a statement  not  to  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  until  I had  completed  my 
normal  tour  of  shore  duty,  which  ends  18 
Dec  1947.  (1)  Am  I eligible  to  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  after  that  date? 
(2)  Will  I get  credit  for  21  years  service 
for  longevity  purposes  if  I am  transferred 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  after  20  years,  6 
months  service  for  pay  purposes? — C.  L. 
B.  CGM,  usn. 

• (1)  Provided  you  have  20  years  ac- 
tive federal  service,  you  are  eligible  if 
otherwise  qualified  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  after  you  have  completed  your 
normal  tour  of  shore  duty,  considered  to 
be  one  year.  (2)  Yes,  according  to  Public 
Law  720,  79 th  Congress,  provided  your 
20y2  years  were  active  service. — Ed. 

Disabled  Retirement 

Sir:  I read  recently  that  BuPers  is 
studying  a plan  for  a bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  physical  retirement  of  en- 
listed men.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  at  last 
some  action  is  being  taken  to  consider 
the  plight  of  the  enlisted  man  who  had 
planned  to  do  20  years,  but  who’s  health 
wouldn’t  hold  up  and  he  is  released  with- 
out any  retainer  or  retirement  pay  and 
nothing  to  show  for  his  years  of  service. 

I am  a patient  at  this  hospital  and  if 
I’m  lucky  maybe  another  year  of  treat- 
ment will  make  me  an  arrested  case  and 
then  I will  be  given  a medical  discharge 
and  sent  home.  For  the  next  couple  of 
years  maybe  the  Veterans’  Administration 
will  give  me  $138  per  month  and  then 
cut  down  the  compensation  according  to 
my  health  and  within  ten  years  be  cut  out 
completely. 

May  I make  a suggestion  which  is  very 
simple  and  fair  to  all  concerned?  At  pres- 
ent, any  officer  in  the  Navy  who  is  dis- 
abled, goes  before  a retirement  board  and 
is  retired  at  % base  pay  plus  longevity 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Why  can’t  the 
same  benefits  be  enacted  into  law  for  the 
enlisted  men  ? The  Coast  Guard  has  the 
same  retirement  plan  for  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

I am  not  the  only  one  who’s  singing  the 
blues  about  the  situation.  As  for  myself, 
I only  have  10  years’  service,  but  some  of 
the  patients  here  have  14,  16  and  18  years' 
continuous  service  and  they  are  getting 
the  same  deal.  It's  a very  dark  future  to 
look  upon,  believe  me,  1 know. — R.  W.  S., 
CEM,  usn. 

• BuPers  has  recognized  the  inequities 
resulting  from  existing  law  regarding 
physical  retirement  of  enlisted  personnel. 
The  matter  is  now  under  study  with  a 
view  toward  recommending  a revision. — 
Ed. 


USS  AUGUSTA — She  was  of  Northampton  class,  and  commissioned  30  Jan  1931. 


USS  NEW  ORLEANS — Commissioned  15  Feb  1934,  she  headed  class  of  7 cruisers. 
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Abo ut  Family  Allowances 

Sir:  I am  a resident  of  South  Carolina, 
a state  which  does  not  grant  a divorce. 
Subsequent  to  my  discharge  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  1946,  I secured  a Georgia 
divorce. 

I reenlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  am 
informed  application  for  FA  or  MAQ  for 
a second  wife  will  not  be  approved  if  the 
former  wife  claims  support,  due  to  South 
Carolina  laws.  Is  this  correct? — J.  H.  M., 
Y3,  USN. 

• The  Servicemen’s  Dependents  Allow- 
ance Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  family  allowance  benefits  to  a 
lawful  wife  and  to  a former  wife  divorced 
to  whom  alimony  is  decreed  and  payable. 
You  may  submit  application  for  family 
allowance  benefits  on  behalf  of  your  pres- 
ent wife  to  this  Bureau.  The  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  a certified  copy 
of  the  decree  of  divorce  from  your  first 
wife,  and  a certified  copy  of  the  public 
record  of  your  marriage  to  your  present 
wife.  Upon  receipt,  a determination  of 
family  allowance  entitlement  will  be 
made. 

Claim  for  credit  of  MAQ(W ) on  ac- 
count of  a lawful  wife  is  a matter  under 
the  cognizance  of  your  disbursing  officer. 
However,  inasmuch  as  it  is  indicated  that 
you  hold  a rating  in  the  fourth  pay  grade, 
you  are  in  an  ineligible  pay  grade  for 
MAQ,  which  is  available  to  personnel  in 
the  top  three  pay  grades  only. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
information  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• uss  Little  Rock  (CL  92).  Address: 
Chaplain’s  Office,  uss  Little  Rock  (CL 
92),  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Price,  $4. 

• uss  San  Jacinto  ( CVL  30).  Ad- 
dress: Lieutenant  J.  D.  Wilson,  usn, 
Staff,  ComAirLant,  USNAS,  Norfolk 
11,  V a.  Price,  $5.00. 

• 50 th  Naval  Construction  Battalion. 
Address:  Commander  J.  S.  Marsh, 
CEC,  usn.  Public  Works  Officer,  NAS, 
Moffet  Field,  Calif.  Free  to  former 
crew  members. 


Rating  for  Retirement 

Sir:  I was  discharged  as  a CBMAA(T) 
in  September  1945.  I reenlisted  as  a sea- 
man in  September  1946.  Is  it  possible  for 
me  to  retire  as  a CBM  A A (T)  after  I 
complete  20  years’  active  service  plus  10 
years  in  the  Fleet  Reserve? — T.  E.  N., 
SPF3,  usn. 

• No.  You  must  now  work  your  way 
back  up  through  the  ranks  to  retire  as  a 
CBMAA  or  higher.  Incidentally,  the  ab- 
breviation (T ) for  temporary  rating  no 
longer  is  used  with  ratings,  having  been 
eliminated  by  Alnav  39-46 — Ed. 


Two  Medals  of  Honor 

Sir:  In  your  August  issue  you  stated 
"There  have  been  seven  cases  of  men  be- 
ing awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  more 
than  once,  but  not  during  World  War  II.” 
If  I remember  correctly,  Marine  Sgt.  John 
Basilone  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  at  Guadalcanal  and  at  Iwo  Jima. 
Did  you  mean  to  say  that  no  man  living 
holds  two  Medals  of  Honor,  from  World 
War  II,  or  don’t  marines  count? — R.  H.  S., 
Si,  USN. 

• The  Marines  most  definitely  do 
count  but  our  statement  is  correct  that  no 
one  person  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  more  than  once  in  World  War  II. 
Sgt.  fohn  Basilone  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  action  on  Guadalcanal  only  and 
was  later  killed  on  Iwo  Jima.  His  family 
did  not  receive  a posthumous  award  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  their  son’s  action  on 
Iwo.  However,  there  are  still  a number  of 
men  alive  who  received  the  award  twice 
in  World  War  /.—Ed. 

Medals  and  Awards 

Sir:  What  medals,  ribbons  and  decora- 
tions do  the  following  units  rate,  and  by 
what  authorization?  (1)  Ninth  Defense 
Battalion,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  from  8 Feb 
1942  to  20  Feb  1945.  (2)  Underwater 
Demolition  Unit  19,  from  7 Nov  1944  to 
September  1945. — R.  R.  R.,  CPHM,  usn. 

• (1)  Personnel  attached  to  the  Ninth 
Defense  Battalion,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
are  entitled  to  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area 
Campagn  Medal  with  a bronze  star  for 
each  of  the  following  engagements:  Cap- 
ture and  Defense  of  Guadalcanal,  30  Nov 
1942  to  8 Feb  1943;  New  Georgia-Ren- 
dova-V angunu  Occupation,  30  June  to  31 
Aug  1943;  Capture  and  Occupation  of 
Guam,  21  July  to  13  Aug  1944.  For  the 
above  engagements,  the  Ninth  Defense 
Battalion  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

(2)  Underwater  Demolition  Unit  19  is 
not  credited  with  having  participated  in 
a recognized  engagement.  However,  per- 
sonnel attached  to  the  unit  are  entitled  to 
pertinent  area  medals  after  30  days’  serv- 
ice in  an  area,  or  immediately  if  combat 
was  encountered. — Ed. 


China  Service  Ribbon 

Sir : There  has  been  all  kind  of  scuttle- 
butt here  at  the  hospital  concerning  the 
China  Service  Ribbon.  (1)  Is  it  true  that 
the  terminating  date  was  extended  and,  if 
so,  what  is  the  new  date?  (2)  Is  there  a 
list  of  ships  or  units  that  rate  it? — 
T.  M.  A.,  BM2,  usn. 

• (1)  The  China  Service  medal  has 
been  extended  to  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  who 
served  on  active  duty  in  China  as  a part 
of  certain  organizations  and  units  from 
2 Sept  1945  to  a date  to  be  determined 
later.  (2)  Under  this  extension  no  person 
is  authorized  to  wear  the  China  Medal 
ribbon  until  the  eligible  organizations  and 
units  are  published  by  a Navy  Depart- 
ment general  order.  It  is  expected  that 
this  general  order  will  be  published  soon. 
—Ed. 

Five  Navy  Crosses 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  officers, 
if  any,  have  received  five  Navy  Crosses? 
Also,  did  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  receive 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor? 
— D.  D.  S.,  EM2,  usn. 

• The  only  member  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice awarded  five  Navy  Crosses  is  LCDR 
R.  M.  Davenport,  usn. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  never  has  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  However, 
among  his  many  decorations  he  holds  the 
Silver  Life  Saving  Medal  for  rescuing  an 
enlisted  man  from  drowning  20  Mar  1912. 
—Ed. 

Officers'  Sub  Insignia 

Sir:  I qualified  as  an  enlisted  sub- 
marine man  and  am  now  serving  as  a tem- 
porary officer.  I have  been  wearing  a 
silver  embroidered  submarine  insignia, 
but  have  been  told  that  this  is  incorrect. 
What’s  the  answer? — J.  L.,  LTJG,  USN. 

• Silver  embroidered  or  silver  metal 
submarine  insignia  have  never  been  au- 
thorized. An  officer  who  qualified  as  an 
enlisted  submarine  man  and  has  never 
qualified  as  a submarine  officer  shall  wear 
the  blue  or  white  silk  embroidered  in- 
signia— Ed. 


Reserve  Discharge  Papers 

Sir:  I was  discharged  from  the  Naval 
Reserve  on  7 Nov  1945,  and  enlisted  in 
the  regular  Navy  on  the  same  date.  Can  I 
get  my  discharge  papers  for  my  Reserve 
service,  and  if  so,  how  can  I go  about  it? 
— R.  L.  C.,  Si,  usn. 

• Certificates  of  discharge  were  not  is- 
sued to  persons  discharged  from  the  Na- 
val Reserve  at  that  time  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  reenlistment  in  the  regular 
Navy.  Discharges  for  service  of  that  type 
are  not  issued  retroactively,  so  you  will 
not  be  eligible  for  a certificate.  A tran- 
script of  your  service  record  is  being  for- 
warded.— Ed. 
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MIGHTY  carrier  Midway  presents  im 
(above).  Upper  left:  'Operation  of  t< 
officers  on  board  U.S.  submarine  at  K 
duty  is  shared  at  Annapolis  by  Frerv 
cruiser  Georges  Leygues.  Lower  left: 
addresses  by  Maj.  Gen.  Clifton  B.  C 
(left);  Gov.  J.  H.  Duff  of  Pennsylvania 
(Ret).  Below:  British  'Bobby'  gives  d 
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sight  at  anchor  at  Naples,  Italy, 
be  is  explained  to  Turkish  navy 
l»n.  Conn.  Left  center:  Shore  patrol 
I.S.  sailors  during  visit  of  French 
of  MarCorps  Reserve  Week  was 
AC,  new  MarCorps  Commandant 
and  FADM  W.  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  USN 
o American  sailors  at  Gibraltar. 


WYOMING  JOINS  OLDTIMERS  DESTINED 
FOR  SCRAP:  MIDWAY  HONORS  CREW 


Last  Berth 

Another  battleship,  Wyoming,  has 
joined  Idaho  and  New  Mexico  in  waiting 
to  be  scrapped  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wyoming,  last  of  three  dreadnaughts  to 
be  scrapped,  was  towed  by  nine  tugboats 
from  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Base,  Clare- 
mont, Va.,  in  about  60  hours. 

Seven  more  tugs  were  added  at  Sandy 
Hook  to  guide  the  battleship  through  the 
harbor  to  her  last  berth. 

Reserve  Study  Underway 

Elimination  of  inequities  and  dispari- 
ties which  may  exist  between  reserve 
components  of  the  armed  services  is  one 
of  many  problems  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Civilian  Components 
appointed  by  SecDefense  James  Forrestal. 

Headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Gordon  Gray,  the  committee  also 
will  study  the  type  and  character  of 
civilian  components  that  should  be  main- 
tained, their  functions,  composition  and 
organization,  and  ways  in  which  objec- 
tives desired  may  be  attained  with  "the 
maximum  of  harmony,  efficiency  and 
economy.” 

The  committee’s  missions  were  out- 
lined in  a detailed  directive  from  Sec- 
Defense. 

Broad  scope  of  the  committee’s  studies 
was  indicated  in  the  number  of  reserve 
components  to  be  considered — the  Naval 


Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  ROTC  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  NROTC,  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  other  civilian  com- 
ponents concerned,  such  as  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity civilian  pilot  training  program. 

Honor  Plaque 

uss  Midway,  namesake  for  the  class  of 
the  Fleet’s  three  largest  carriers,  has  an 
honor  plaque  on  which  is  engraved  the 
names  of  "those  men  who,  through  their 
devotion  to  duty,  their  ship  and  their 
shipmates,  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  a manner  meriting  the  honor.” 

Mounted  on  the  quarterdeck,  the  plaque 
was  designed  as  recognition  for  men  mak- 
ing important  peacetime  contributions  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  commendation 
ribbons,  medals  and  citations  provided 
recognition  for  wartime  exploits. 

Albert  Sands,  MOMM3,  who  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  during  the  war  and 
shipped  into  the  Navy  from  civilian  life, 
was  the  choice  of  Midway’s  3,000  men 
as  the  first  to  have  his  name  engraved  on 
the  plaque. 

’Mighty  Man’  Cruise 

* "Mighty  Man,”  the  light  cruiser  uss 
Manchester,  has  returned  to  the  U.S.  after 
a four-month  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Commissioned  29  Oct  1946,  Manchester 
has  logged  40,000  miles  in  visiting  18 
ports  in  10  countries. 
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Admiral  Denfeld  be- 
gins command  asCinc- 
Pac  and  CincPacFIt. 
Plans  made  for  All- 
Navy  boxing  tourna- 
ment to  be  held  in  San 
Diego.  United  States 
and  Canada  continue  to  coordinate 
their  national  defense  establishments. 
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the  admiral  declared  he  hoped  the  like- 
ness would  represent  not  him  "but  rather 
the  lion-hearted  team  of  men  that  I had 
serving  under  me  during  the  war.” 

The  statue,  sculptered  by  Wheeler 
Williams  of  New  York,  was  presented  to 
the  academy  by  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former 
governor  of  Minnesota,  who  served  as 
flag  secretary  to  the  admiral  during  the 
war. 


'Lion-hearted'  Men 


FLEET  TRAINING  Group,  Norfolk,  Va.,  trains  Greek  crews  in  operation  of 
173-foot  gunboats  transferred  by  Navy.  Greek  sailors  (above)  get  pointers. 


New  Post  for  Sherman 

Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  usn, 
has  been  ordered  to  relieve  Vice  Admiral 
B.  H.  Bieri,  usn,  as  ComNavForMed. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
Vice  Admiral  Sherman  was  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nim- 
itz,  usn,  then  CincPac,  and  represented 
the  Navy  in  initial  conferences  with  the 
Japanese  at  Manilla  in  August  1945.  He 
attended  the  formal  surrender  on  board 
uss  Missouri. 

After  leaving  that  post.  Vice  Admiral 
Sherman  was  appointed  Deputy  CNO. 


Distinguished  Visitor 

Ship’s  company  of  the  submarine  tender 
uss  Howard  W.  Gilmore  saw  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  being  piped  ashore  after 
ceremonies  on  board  the  captured  Ger- 
man submarine  uss  Ex-U-2513  at  the  Key 
West,  Fla.,  sub  base. 

Four  officers  were  decorated  by  the 
President  for  war  patrols  in  Japanese 
waters.  After  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  Truman 
talked  and  shook  hands  with  the  sub- 
marine’s officers  and  enlisted  men. 


10  to  Rear  Admiral 

Ten  staff  corps  officers  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  for 
temporary  service.  Three  of  the  officers 
selected  for  promotion  already  are  serving 
in  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  others 
will  assume  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  upon 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Those  selected  for  promotion  in  the 
Medical  Corps  are  Rear  Admiral  Herbert 
L.  Pugh,  MC,  usn,  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  BuMed;  and  Captain  Bertram 
Groesbeck  Jr.,  MC,  usn.  Chief  of  Avia- 
tion Medicine. 

Dental  Corps  appointments  are  Rear 
Admiral  Alfred  W.  Chandler,  DC,  usn, 
Assistant  Chief  of  BuMed  for  Dentistry 
and  Chief  of  the  Dental  Division;  Cap- 
tain Clemens  V.  Rault,  DC,  usn.  Dental 
Officer  in  Command,  Naval  Dental 
School,  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  and  Captain  Spry  O.  Clay- 
tor,  DC,  usn,  head  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Those  promoted  in  the  Chaplain  Corps 
are  Rear  Admiral  William  N.  Thomas, 
CHC,  usn.  Chief  of  Chaplains;  and  Cap- 
tain Thornton  C.  Miller,  CHC,  usn, 
Fleet  Chaplain  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Promotion  in  the  Supply  Corps  went  to 
Captain  John  Ball,  SC,  usn.  Yards  and 
Docks  Supply  Officer,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.;  Captain  Herbert  C.  Lassiter,  SC, 
usn,  Assistant  Chief  of  BuSandA  and  Di- 
rector of  Material  Control;  and  Captain 
Howard  M.  Shaffer,  SC,  usn,  Supply 
Officer  in  Command,  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Guam. 


During  the  presentation  of  a bronze 
bust  of  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  usn 
(Ret),  to  the  Naval  Academy  Museum, 


PIPING  ASHORE  of  President  Truman  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  is  witnessed  by  crew  of 
sub  tender  (background)  following  ceremonies  on  board  captured  U - boat. 
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ENLISTED  MEN  who  served  under  the  late  Admiral  Marc  Mitscher  meet  his 
widow  at  the  opening  of  a museum  exhibition  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 


High  Courage 

Immediate  advancement  to  chief  ship- 
fitter  was  won  by  Roy  B.  Clark  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  for  his  part  in  saving  the 
destroyer  uss  Douglas  H.  Fox  in  the 
Adriatic  off  the  free  city  of  Trieste. 

The  buttons  on  his  uniform  are  still 
bright,  because  he  received  his  advance- 
ment in  double 
time,  on  special  or- 
ders from  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thomas  L. 
Sprague,  usn,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  destroyer,  se- 
verely damaged  by 
a mine,  was  saved 
through  heroic  ef- 
forts of  Clark  and 
his  damage  control 
party — in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  chief  and  shipmates 
saved  the  same  ship  off  Okinawa  during 
World  War  II. 

Fox  was  cruising  about  18  miles  off 
Trieste  when  a tremendous  explosion 
rocked  the  ship,  almost  lifting  her  out  of 
the  water.  After  removal  of  the  injured, 
Clark  organized  his  damage  control  party 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  insure  the 
ship’s  safety. 

To  save  the  vessel,  Clark  and  his  party 
worked  for  more  than  30  hours  with  little 
rest  until  the  ship  was  in  drydock  at  an 
Italian  shipyard  and  had  been  shored  up 
and  the  pumping  operation  begun. 

In  recognition  of  Clark’s  efforts.  Com- 
mander Charles  W.  Travis,  usn,  CO,  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  give  Clark  an  immediate 
advancement,  an  unusual  procedure  re- 
served for  exceptional  occasions. 

This  in  itself  would  rate  as  an  excep- 
tional accomplishment,  but  there  is  still 
more  to  the  story.  By  an  odd  quirk  of 
fate,  Clark  had  undergone  a strangely 
similar  experience  on  the  same  ship  dur- 
ing wartime  operations  off  Okinawa,  a 
little  more  than  two  years  before. 

During  the  long,  bloody  battle  for 
Okinawa,  Fox  stood  picket  duty  for  the 
invasion  forces.  On  17  May  1945,  she  was 
hit  in  a successful  Kamikaze  attack  which 
ripped  open  the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

Taking  charge  of  a damage  control 
party,  Clark  managed  to  "jury-rig”  a sub- 
stitute fire  main  in  time  to  prevent  the 
ammunition  from  exploding.  It  was  for 
his  actions  in  this  hazardous  situation 
that  Clark  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal. 


Andrews  New  AstSecNav 

Mark  Edwin  Andrews,  Texas  business 
man,  manufacturer  and  lawyer  who  served 
in  several  important  Navy  procurement 
posts  during  the  war,  was  appointed  by 
the  President  as  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Navy. 

A cum  laude  graduate  of  Princeton  in 
1934,  Mr.  Andrews  draws  experience 
from  his  war  duties  in  six  different  Navy 
bureaus  and  offices.  He  entered  the  Navy 
as  a lieutenant  in  mid- 1942,  with  assign- 
ment in  BuSandA. 

Later,  he  reported  to  the  Procurement 
Section  of  BuAer  for  duty  in  the  purchase 
of  air  frames  and  aircraft  engines.  While 
on  temporary  additional  duty  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Andrews  organized  the  negoti- 
ation section  of  the  Aviation  Supply  Of- 
fice, which  became  the  pattern  for  the 
Navy’s  supply  system  recently  approved 
by  SecDefense  Forrestal. 

As  chief  of  the  negotiation  section  of 
BuShips,  Mr.  Andrews  was  in  charge  of 
the  procurement  of  combatant  ships  of  all 
types,  landing  craft  and  propulsion  ma- 
chinery. 

Following  other  purchasing  duties  un- 


AstSecNav  Andrews  VADM  Radford 


der  CNO  and  AstSecNav,  Mr.  Andrews 
became  chief  of  procurement  in  the  office 
of  AstSecNav  in  October  1945,  in  charge 
of  all  Navy  procurement  policy. 

In  addition  to  preparing  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Navy’s  postwar  procurement 
policy  and  organization,  Mr.  Andrews 
served  as  Navy  member  of  the  procure- 
ment policy  board,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  several  governmental  depart- 
ments. The  board  proposed  legislation  to 
modernize  military  procurement  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Andrews  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  outstanding  performance  of  Navy 
purchasing  tasks.  He  was  released  to  in- 
active duty  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
August  1946. 

Born  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1903,  he  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  South 
Texas  School  of  Law  in  1934.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  civilian  law  practice,  he  was 
owner  and  president  from  1930  to  1942 
of  an  automobile  equipment  manufactur- 
ing concern.  Following  his  Navy  duty,  he 
returned  to  private  enterprise  in  Houston. 

Radford  Named  Vice  CNO 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  USN, 
has  been  appointed  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  His  selection  was  made  by 
SecNav  John  L.  Sullivan  and  approved  by 
the  President. 

A naval  aviator,  Admiral  Radford  was 
Commander,  Second  Task  Fleet  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1916. 
During  World  War  II  he  commanded 
Carrier  Division  Six  in  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticipating in  attacks  on  the  Tokyo  area, 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 


CSF  Clark 
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NIGHT  VISION  test  demonstration  shows  sailor  identifying  position  of  T of  the 
radium  plaque  adaptometer.  The  actual  test  would  be  in  complete  darkness. 

BUMED  RESUMES  NIGHT  VISION  TESTING 


Night  vision  testing  of  all  naval  per- 
sonnel has  been  resumed  by  BuMed. 

With  an  increase  in  personnel,  the  pro- 
gram for  testing  night  vision  has  ex- 
panded greatly,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
offer  special  training  to  hospital  corps- 
men  chosen  for  Radium  Plaque  Adapto- 
meter work. 

Testing  of  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 
newly  entering  the  service  was  revived 
after  a temporary  lapse  due  to  lack  of 
trained  personnel  during  the  demobiliza- 
tion period. 

Because  some  men  don’t  have  keen 
night  vision,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
COs  to  know  who  to  choose  as  lookouts. 
Therefore,  men  are  tested  and  the  results 
entered  in  the  health  records  of  all  per- 
sonnel tested,  indicating  passing  or  fail- 
ure. Personnel  who  fail  will  be  retested. 

All  testing  will  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a medical  officer  by  quali- 
fied Radium  Plaque  Adaptometer  oper- 
ators. Testing  units  and  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel for  operation  will  be  provided  at 
naval  and  Marine  Corps  training  centers, 
naval  hospitals,  the  Naval  Academy  and 
at  the  Hospital  Corps  School,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The  test,  part  of  the  Navy’s  permanent 
medical  program,  remains  a satisfactory 
index  of  the  night  visual  ability  of  all 
personnel  throughout  their  naval  careers. 

Unless  dietary  deficiency  or  disease  af- 


fects the  retinal  sensitivity,  no  change  in 
a man’s  vision  may  be  expected. 

After  half  an  hour  in  the  dark,  such  as 
experienced  on  the  deck  of  a blacked-out 
ship  on  a moonless  night,  the  eyes  really 
show  their  mettle. 

Then  their  sensitivity  to  light  is  amaz- 
ing— many  thousand  times  as  great  as  in 
bright  daylight.  Such  an  eye  can  see  a 
lighted  candle  at  a distance  of  almost  a 
mile  through  clear  air. 


New  Name  for  Board 

Conforming  with  the  organization  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment,  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  Personnel  Board  has 
changed  its  name  to  Armed  Services  Per-1 
sonnel  Board. 

The  board  continues  to  be  basically  the 
same,  with  representatives  from  each  of 
the  services,  including  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  certain  matters,  spokesmen  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  will  be  included. 

Main  task  of  the  board  is  to  initiate 
studies  and  make  recommendations  on 
personnel  matters  concerning  the  Armed 
Services. 

On  the  Air  at  Sea 

Broadcasting  throughout  the  ship  as 
well  as  to  ships  in  its  immediate  task 
force  is  one  of  the  most  popular  activities 
aboard  the  light  cruiser  uss  Providence. 
Programs  arranged  by  the  "Providence 
Broadcasting  Company”  network  compare 
favorably  with  stateside  radio  produc- 
tions. 

The  PBC  has  about  4,000  recordings, 
ranging  from  classical  to  modern  jazz 
music. 

Main  objective  of  the  PBC  is  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  and  latest  news  and 
sportscasts  to  crew  members.  The  studio 
plans  to  broadcast  short  comedies  and 
round  table  discussions,  with  the  crew 
participating.  Now  operating  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, Providence  will  return  to  the 
U.S.  this  spring. 


NEWS  from  the  states  is  broadcast  to  his  shipmates  by  sailor-announcer  on 
board  USS  Providence.  Amplifier  system  sends  broadcast  throughout  the  ship. 
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High-speed  Bail-outs 

High-speed  bail-outs  in  parachutes  have 
been  tested  successfully  at  430  knots.  Per- 
sonnel parachutes  now  in  use  will  with- 
stand speeds  up  to  approximately  217 
knots. 

Designed  by  John  F.  Geary,  CPR,  usn, 
the  new  Navy  parachute  may  solve  the 
problem  of  pilot  safety  during  high-speed 
bail-outs.  However,  BuAer  emphasized 
that  the  new  ’chute  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Chief  Geary,  who  is  attached  to  the 
Navy  Parachute  Experimental  Unit,  NAS, 
El  Centro,  Calif.,  has  seen  his  parachute 
tested  at  almost  double  the  speed  of  per- 
sonnel parachutes  now  in  use. 

When  tests  are  completed,  he  will  be 
the  first  person  to  "live-jump”  the  new 
parachute,  a privilege  he  has  already  re- 
quested. 

The  new  design  consists  of  a standard 
canopy  with  a 6-foot  "cap”  in  the  center. 
Under  extreme  stresses,  such  as  are  en- 
countered immediately  after  bailing  out 
at  high-speed,  the  "cap”  extends  on  elastic 
cords,  spilling  the  air  out  the  top. 

As  the  chute  slows  down  the  cap  is 
drawn  back  to  the  chute,  spillage  is  cut 
down,  and  the  rate  of  descent  is  gradually 
decreased. 

In  testing,  the  parachute  is  dropped  in 
a dummy  bomb  from  an  F8F  "Bearcat.” 
After  falling  for  a short  distance,  it  is 
unfurled  and  the  bomb  becomes  the 
"person”  in  the  harness. 

Two  other  parachute  designs  submitted 
by  private  contractors  have  been  success- 
fully tested  at  speeds  better  than  350 
knots.  One  has  mesh  panels,  and  the  other 
is  a modification  of  the  German  ribbon 
chute  design. 

The  high-speed  bail-out  problem  is  sig- 
nificant in  present-day  fighter  aircraft.  At 
speeds  encountered  in  dives  or  other  vio- 
lent maneuvers,  a bail-out  may  mean 
disaster  to  the  pilot  because  the  high 
stresses  built  up  may  either  rupture  the 
parachute  canopy  or  put  too  great  a strain 
on  the  pilot’s  body. 

Newer  jet  fighter  planes  are  being 
equipped  with  pilot  ejection  seats  which 
catapult  the  pilot  from  the  plane  at  high 
speeds.  Very  high  speed  research  aircraft 
have  ejectable  capsules  which  break  away 
from  the  aircraft  and  protect  the  pilot 
from  the  airblast  until  a slow  enough 
speed  is  reached  for  normal  bailout. 

Research  on  the  whole  problem  of  es- 
cape from  fast-moving  aircraft  is  being 
directed  by  the  airborne  equipment  divi- 
sion BuAer. 


NOTES  taken  by  checker  in  inventory  are  easily  transcribed  onto  master  sheet. 


INVENTORY  is  sped  up  by  Supply  Corps'  use  of  wire  recorder  in  checking  stock. 

SINGLE  CHECK  BETTERS  DOUBLE  CHECK 


Magnetic  wire  recorders  for  taking 
stock  inventories  are  now  being  used  by 
Naval  Supply  Corps  personnel.  The  new 
system  speeds  inventory  work  and  saves 
time  and  manpower. 

Originated  at  the  supply  department  of 
the  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  re- 
cording system  calls  for  the  checker  to 
carry  a hand  microphone  along  as  he  in- 
ventories shelves,  reading  his  check  into 


a permanent  record  for  transcription. 

The  usual  system  of  taking  inventories 
has  been  for  two  men  to  team  for  an 
inventory. 

In  a speed  test  with  the  wire  recorder, 
checkers  at  the  Norfolk  activity  counted 
100  items  in  15  minutes  recorded  time. 
This  compares  to  a previous  figure  of 
about  400  items  a day,  using  the  two- 
man  team. 
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POSING  on  the  door  step  of  their  Homoja  Hut  home  are  BMI  J.  Koch,  USN, 
and  family.  The  Kochs  were  among  the  first- residents  of  enlisted  housing  area. 


Quonsefs  Solve  Housing  Headache 


QUONSET  huts  have  solved  the 
Navy’s  housing  problem  at  Annapo- 
lis. Built  for  jungle  occupation,  the 
sturdy  huts  now  make  compact  and  neat 
homes  for  enlisted  personnel  and  their 
families  of  the  Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mand. 

Located  on  the  site  of  the  old  skeet 
range  between  the  rifle  range  and  golf 
course  at  North  Severn,  the  Homoja 
village  will  accommodate  160  men  and 
their  families. 

Two  additional  Quonset  hut  develop- 
ments are  occupied  by  officers. 


Each  hut  in  the  village  is  divided  into 
two  family  units  and  each  is  furnished 
with  basic  furniture,  an  individual  oil 
heating  unit,  electrically  heated  hot 
water  heater,  kitchen  range,  and  a spe- 
cially built-in  closet  and  porch. 

Each  apartment  consists  of  a living- 
dining room  combination,  two  bedrooms, 
kitchenette  alcove,  and  bathroom  with 
shower.  A central  laundry  hut,  equipped 
with  washing  machines,  is  provided. 

A ship’s  service  store  and  a commis- 
sary already  are  in  operation,  and  a 
chapel  will  be  opened  next  month. 


TALKING  OVER  new  housing  development  with  RADM  James  L.  Holloway, 
Jr.,  USN,  ComSRNC  and  Academy  superintendent  (left),  are  CSKs  and  wives. 


Coordinated  Medicine 

SecDefense  James  Forrestal  named  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  former  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
as  head  of  a new  board  to  study  best 
means  to  obtain  "a  maximum  degree  of 
coordination,  efficiency  and  economy”  in 
the  operation  of  armed  forces  medical 
services. 

Specific  studies  listed  for  the  board  by 
SecDefense  were: 

• The  availability  of  pooled  facilities 
for  personnel  of  all  the  services  by  geo- 
graphical areas. 

• Possibility  of  using  civilian  services 
or  hospital  beds  for  the  care  of  some 
service  personnel. 

• Coordination  of  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  new  hospitals  and  of  developing 
joint  criteria  for  design  of  hospitals. 

• Development  of  maximum  joint  use 
of  research  facilities. 

• Coordination  or  consolidation  of 
medical  training  programs  for  all  serv- 
ices, and  provision  by  one  service  for  all 
services  of  general  training  or  training  in 
specialized  fields. 

• Development  of  common  standards, 
practices  and  procedures. 

The  top  medical  officer  in  each  repre- 
sents the  three  services. 

New  Pacific  Home 

Transfer  of  142  natives  from  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  new  atomic  testing  site,  to  Ujelang 
Atoll,  125  miles  southwest  of  Eniwetok, 
has  been  completed. 

Ujelang  was  chosen  by  native  chief- 
tains after  an  inspection  tour.  The  na- 
tives have  expressed  "full  satisfaction” 
with  the  new  home  of  their  choice. 

Cultivated  during  long  periods  of  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  occupation,  the  islands 
of  Ujelang  Atoll  abound  in  pandanus, 
coconuts  and  breadfruit.  The  atoll  waters 
are  plentiful  with  edible  fish.  Umelang 
Island,  largest  in  the  atoll,  has  a land 
area  of  200  acres,  compared  with  130  for 
Eniwetok. 

Ration  Costs  Studied 

A study  has  been  made  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  daily  basic  ration  costs 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  an  effort  to 
standardize  preparation  of  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  armed  forces. 

Under  consideration  is  a tentative  out- 
line for  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  When 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  services  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
a standard  budget  outline  will  be  sub- 
mitted each  year. 
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Olympic  Tryouts  Near 

Nearly  100  athletic  stars  of  the  Navy — 
officers  and  enlisted  men — flocked  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  Olympic  tryouts. 

These  athletes,  chosen  for  past  perform- 
ances and  through  All  Navy  competition, 
will  compete  with  the  best  amateur 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States.  Dates  for 
the  Olympic  trials  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  the  U.S.  Olympics 
Committee,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
completed  by  late  June. 

The  basketball  team,  composed  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  the  All  Navy  tourna- 
ment and  inter-district  competition,  is  be- 
ing coached  by  John  Wilson,  former 
Academy  coach,  and  Ben  Carnevale,  pres- 
ent head  coach  at  Annapolis  and  Basket- 
ball Coach  of  the  Year  in  1946. 

The  team  will  journey  to  Denver,  Colo., 
for  the  AAU  tournament  and,  if  it  places 
in  the  top  three  at  that  tourney  will  then 
go  to  New  York  for  the  final  trials.  In 
New  York,  the  teams  from  the  AAU  will 
compete  against  the  best  YMCA  club  and 
the  four  best  college  teams  in  the  nation. 

Mat  Finals  at  Academy 

The  Naval  Academy  will  play  host  to 
Navy  area  champions  in  the  All-Navy 
wrestling  matches,  slated  to  begin  1 Mar 
1948. 

One  man  in  each  of  the  eight  weight 
divisions  will  be  selected  for  the  finals 
through  the  All-Navy  Sports  Program 
elimination  system  fom  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Hawaiian  Islands  and  areas  west 
of  Hawaii;  ashore  and  afloat,  West  Coast, 
including  17th  ND;  ashore  and  afloat, 
Atlantic,  including  10th  and  15th  NDs; 
and  East  Coast  naval  districts,  including 
8th  and  9th  NDs  and  River  Commands. 
MarCorps  personnel  will  compete  in  area 
eliminations. 

Since  the  Navy  champions  will  enter 
competition  for  the  1948  Olympic  Games, 
Olympic  rules  will  govern  all  bouts. 

Ray  Swartz,  head  wrestling  coach  at  the 
Academy,  will  instruct  the  Navy  mat 
hopefuls  who  win  in  the  finals.  These 
men,  by  virtue  of  their  wins,  will  remain 
at  Annapolis  for  intensive  training  for  the 
Olympic  trials  in  April. 

Dockside  Landings 

Air  operations  were  held  on  board  uss 
Princeton  (CV  37)  while  she  was  tied  up 
to  the  dock  at  NAS,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Igor  Sikorsky,  noted  plane  designer, 
landed  his  most  powerful  new  helicopter 


CHAMPS  of  the  Navy,  members  of  the  Quantico  Marine  Base  grid  team  and  their 
coaches  exhibit  trophy  won  from  NAS  Alameda  in  All-Navy  football  playoff.  f 


on  the  flight  deck  of  the  Essex  class 
carrier. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  were  carried 
for  rides  in  five  take-offs  which  demon- 
strated the  maneuverability  of  the  heli- 
copter. Captain  F.  M.  Hughes,  USN,  CO 
of  Princeton  was  among  the  passengers 
on  one  of  the  trial  hops. 

Mythical  Cruiser  Champs 

Gridders  from  uss  Columbus  (CA  74) 
earned  themselves  the  mythical  cruiser 
football  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  defeating  uss  Helena  (CA  75),  19 — 0, 
at  the  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  field. 


LANDING  is  made  on  board  USS 


Princeton  by  helicopter  while  carrier 
is  tied  up  to  dock  at  NAS  San  Diego. 


All-Navy  Grid  Champs 

Devil  Dogs  from  Quantico  Marine 
Base,  Quantico,  Va.,  utilized  their  smash- 
ing line  power  to  whitewash  the  NAS 
Alameda,  Calif.,  Hellcats  26 — 0,  and  cap- 
ture the  All-Navy  football  championship. 

Glenn  "Doc”  Barrington,  PHMl,  usn, 
provided  the  big  punch  in  the  Marine 
scoring  drives  by  smashing  over  for  two 
touchdowns  and  figuring  largely  in  set- 
ting up  the  other  pair.  More  than  20,000 
wildly-cheering  spectators  crammed  into 
Balboa  Stadium,  San  Diego,  voiced  their 
approval. 

A rampaging  forward  wall  effectively  | 
harnessed  the  attempts  of  Alameda’s 
gridiron  great,  Joe  Perry,  Si,  USN,  hold-  , : 
ing  him  to  minus  yardage  and  rushing 
him  off  his  feet  in  his  passing  attempts. 

Hoop  Tourney  Slated 

Navy  basketball  championships  will  be 
played  the  first  week  in  April,  with  a 
Florida  station  of  the  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  as  the  tentative  site. 

Four  teams  wil  compete  in  the  finals, 
instead  of  eight  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
Two  teams  will  be  chosen  by  ComServPac 
(West  Coast  and  Pacific  Area)  and  two 
others  will  represent  ComServLant  (East 
Coast  NDs,  including  8th  and  9th  NDs,  I 
River  Commands  and  Atlantic  area). 

Augmentation  rules  similar  to  those 
adopted  for  football  will  apply  for  the 
hoop  tourney,  with  the  exception  that 
only  one  officer  per  team  may  participate 
in  the  game  at  one  time. 
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Marines  Embark 

One  aircraft  carrier  and  three  light 
cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  area  were 
scheduled  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Marines  on  board  to  facilitate  ship- 
board training  of  the  Leathernecks. 

The  group  of  Marines  left  from  More- 
head  City,  N.  C.,  for  assignment  to  uss 
Midway,  uss  Portsmouth,  uss  Providence 
and  uss  Little  Rock.  The  increases  were 
planned  to  bring  the  total  personnel  on 
board  the  vessels  to  approximately  nor- 
mal complement. 


Human  Resources 


facilitate  cargo  loading,  and  a horizontal 
door  located  on  the  side  makes  rescue 
operations  easier.  Particularly  desirable  in 
rescue  work  will  be  the  12-second  water 
takeoff  expected  with  the  use  of  jet- 
assisted  take-off  equipment. 

Equipped  with  tricycle  landing  gear, 
the  big  amphibian  has  an  80-foot  wing- 
span. It  is  powered  by  two  Wright  en- 
gines of  1,425  h.p. 


UN  GREETS  USN— China's  General  Ho  Ying  Chin  of  UN  Military  Committee 
meets  E.  M.  Nowak,  AMM1,  Air  Medal  winner,  and  Mrs.  Nowak  at  Annapolis. 


New  Peak  in  Training 

Enrollment  of  World  War  II  veterans 
in  training  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administation  has  reached  a 
new  peak  of  2,800,000.  VA  figures  show 
continued  increases  in  all  training  pro- 
grams, with  the  exception  of  job  training 
under  the  GI  Bill.  This  has  shown  a de- 
cline for  10  months. 


Newest  Utility  Amphibian 

The  Navy’s  newest  amphibian  utility 
airplane,  the  XJR2F  "Albatross,”  has 
completed  successful  test  flights  from 
land  and  water. 

Designed  and  built  by  Grumman,  maker 
of  many  of  the  Navy’s  famous  carrier- 
based  fighters,  the  new  plane  is  a twin- 
engine  craft  capable  of  a maximum  speed 
of  270  m.p.h.  It  is  a four-purpose  plane, 
designed  for  rescue  work,  cargo  or  per- 
sonnel transport,  rough-water  operation 
on  the  open  sea  or  multi-engine  seaplane 
training.  It  has  proved  to  be  more  stable 
on  rough  water  than  any  other  Navy 
plane  and  is  expected  to  operate  in  waves 
as  high  as  four  and  a half  feet. 

The  Albatross  carries  a crew  of  three — 
i a pilot,  co-pilot  and  navigator-attendant. 
It  can  carry  14  passengers  when  transport- 
ing personnel,  16  litter  passengers  in  res- 
cue operations,  or  more  than  4,100  pounds 
of  cargo.  Its  cruising  speed  is  225  m.p.h. 

A hatch  is  built  into  the  overhead  to 


TAKING  OFF  is  Navy's  newest  amphibian  plane,  the  twin-engine  'Albatross.' 
Built  by  Grumman,  it  is  designed  as  a four-purpose  workhorse  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 


A Committee  on  Human  Resources  has 
been  established  within  the  National  Mil- 
itary Establishment  to  evaluate  the  human 
resources  of  the  country  as  they  relate  to 
the  fields  of  research  and  development  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  national  defense 
program. 

The  committee  will  engage  in  research 
and  programs  related  to  the  supply  and 
use  of  scientific,  technical  and  specialized 
personnel.  It  will  also  conduct  research 
on  broad  problems  of  human  resources 
and  will  work  closely  with  the  armed 
services  in  planning  mobilization. 

Composed  of  four  civilians  and  two 
representatives  of  each  military  service, 
the  committee  will  carry  on  its  main  ac- 
tivities through  four  panels  dealing  with 
manpower,  morale,  personnel  and  train- 
ing and  psychophysiology.  Prominent  psy- 
chologists and  sociologists  from  leading 
universities  comprise  the  panels. 
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Super  Octane  Gasoline 

A new  super  octane  aviation  gasoline 
which  steps  up  aircraft  engine  power  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  is  being  used  by 
Navy  combat  planes. 

Technically  designated  grade  115/145 
aviation  gasoline,  the  more  powerful  fuel 
increases  the  performance  of  carrier-borne 
fighters  and  attack  bombers,  and  improves 
the  effectiveness  of  long-range  patrol 
planes. 

Power  increase  of  as  much  as  15  per 
cent  is  gained  by  substituting  the  new 
fuel  for  100  octane,  grade  100/130  gaso- 
line which  was  used  extensively  during 
the  war. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Navy’s  missions  of 
attack,  defense,  transport  and  patrol  are 
shown  in  higher  speeds,  faster  rates  of 
climb  and  ability  to  carry  greater  pay- 
loads  longer  distances. 

Supplying  the  Navy  with  the  new  super 
fuel  doesn’t  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
motoring  public’s  gasoline.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  1 15/l45-grade  fuel  does  not 
necessarily  require  components  which  are 
used  extensively  in  motor  gasoline  and 
which  are  required  in  100  octane  aviation 
gasoline. 

The  most  immediate  value  of  the  new 
gas  is  that  it  significantly  improves,  with- 
out intricate  design  changes,  the  perform- 
ance of  battle-tested  Navy  aircraft. 

New  Homes  for  Veterans 

Southern  and  mountain  states  lost  great 
numbers  of  men  who  settled  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  following  discharge 
from  service,  a Veterans  Administration 
survey  points  out. 

Comparing  residences  of  veterans  be- 
fore and  after  the  war,  the  survey  shows 
that  the  17  states  of  the  southern  group 
averaged  a decrease  of  5.6  per  cent,  or 
238,168  veterans  Northeastern,  north  cen- 
tral and  western  groups  came  out  with 
plus  percentages. 

Although  Arkansas,  listed  with  the 
southern  group,  was  lowest  with  a de- 
crease of  24.4  per  cent,  all  seven  moun- 
tain states  except  Colorado  showed  de- 
creases. The  mountain  section  of  the 
western  group  as  a whole  lost  41,867  men 
who  now  live  in  other  states. 

Greatest  increases  by  percentages  were 
made  by  Rhode  Island  with  a plus  16.9 
per  cent  and  Iowa,  with  plus  11.8.  Al- 
though the  per  cent  of  increase  was  not 
as  great  as  some  others,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia and  Illinois,  with  gains  of  103,695, 
79,400  and  66,601  respectively,  lead  in 
greatest  increases  by  numbers. 


Crane  Features  Light,  Heavy  Touch 


LIGHT  TOUCH  also  is  feature  of  Navy's  crane.  Shell  of  egg  placed  under 
the  heavy  slab  (left)  is  delicately  cracked  (right),  but  the  yolk  is  left  intact. 


HEAVIEST  HEFT  ever  made  by  crane  is  demonstrated  at  Hunter's  Point  Nava) 
Shipyard,  where  world's  newest  and  most  powerful  crane  lifts  630-ton  slab. 
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DESTINATION:  TURKEY  — Blueback  (above,  left)  and  Brill  (right),  two  of  four 
U.S.  subs  being  supplied  to  Turkey,  get  an  overhaul  at  Hunter's  Pt.,  Calif. 


OVERHAUL  is  given  Chub  (left)  and  Boarfish  (right)  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  four  U.S.  submarines  to  the  Turkish  navy. 


Perfect  Air  Record 

Surveying  NATS  passenger  fatalities 
for  five  years  up  to  the  last  10  days  of 
1947,  a recent  study  shows  a steadily  de- 
creasing ratio  and  a perfect  mark  for  last 
year. 

Accident  statistics  in  passenger  fatali- 
ties per  100  million  passenger  miles  of 
domestic  and  overseas  transport  opera- 
tions were  released  as  follows: 


Year 

ATC 

Commercial 

NATS 

1943 

1.7 

25.0 

1944 

10.7 

2.5 

8.0 

1945 

4.9 

2.3 

3.9 

1946 

8.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1947 

0.0 

2.68 

0.0 

The 

ATC  figure  for  1943  is  not 

avail- 

able  and  that  for  1947  represents  only  the 
first  11  months.  Commercial  airlines  and 
NATS  statistics  comprise  entire  period. 


'Good  Neighbors' 

The  Brazilian  training  ship  Almirante 
Saldanha  paid  a 10-day  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Orleans  before  leaving  for 
various  Latin-American  ports  on  her  way 
back  to  Brazil. 

Thirty  Brazilian  midshipmen  inspected 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Naval 
Shipyards.  Members  of  the  crew  attended 
a USO  dance  held  on  board  ship. 

Down  for  Long  Count 

hms  Alliance,  British  submarine  of 
1,250  tons,  was  reported  by  the  Admiralty 
to  have  remained  submerged  for  several 
weeks  without  noticeable  effect  on  the 
health  of  its  67  officers  and  men. 

The  test  was  made  possible  through 
use  of  an  improved  version  of  the  Ger- 
man Schnorkel  device  and  other  apparatus. 

Movies,  books,  phonograph  records  and 
receptions  of  sports  broadcasts  were  spe- 
cially provided  to  avoid  boredom. 

MarCorps  Helicopters 

Marine  Corps  aviation  has  taken  a new 
step  forward  with  the  commissioning  of 
its  first  helicopter  squadron,  HMX-1,  at 
Quantico,  Va. 

The  helicopters  in  the  squadron  are  of 
two  types — the  four-passenger  Sikorsky 
H03S-1  and  the  Piasecki  HRP-1.  The  lat- 
ter carries  a crew  of  two,  plus  eight  pas- 
sengers. Without  passengers  it  can  carry 
a ton  of  cargo  (see  All  Hands,  January 
1948,  p.  39).  The  aircraft  will  be  used 
principally  for  experimental  purposes. 

Squadron  personnel  consists  of  several 
marine  aviators  from  the  Navy’s  Helicop- 
ter Development  Squadron,  NAS,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.  Specially-trained  helicopter 
mechanics  service  the  squadron. 

Helicopters  are  valuable  for  MarCorps 
use  because  of  their  capabilities  in  deliv- 
ering supplies  and  evacuating  wounded. 
They  are  able  to  make  vertical  ascent  and 
descent,  stationary  flight  and  have  ex- 
treme maneuverability  forward,  backward 
and  sideways.  Some  of  them  can  fly  faster 
than  100  m.p.h.  Because  of  the  slow  speed 
a helicopter  can  maintain,  it  is  able  to 
feel  its  way  over  rough  terrain  in  poor 
visibility  which  would  hamper  ordinary 
aircraft. 

In  announcing  the  helicopter  squadron. 
Major  General  Field  Harris,  usmc,  Direc- 
tor of  Marine  Aviaiton,  said:  "The  devel- 
opment of  the  helicopter  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Marines’  policy  of  applying  the 
latest  developments  in  military  aviation 
to  fast,  amphibious  warfare.” 
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What  Every  Sailor  Should  Know — His  Own  Job  Code 


AILOR,  do  you  know  your  Navy  Job 
Code? 

You’re  not  alone  if  you  can’t  answer 
that  question,  but  in  this  modern  Navy 
you  should  be  able  to  sing  out  your 
Navy  Job  Code  as  well  as  you  do  your 
rate  and  service  number. 

The  Navy  Job  Code  is  important  to 
every  sailor  whether  he  is  boot  or  ex- 
perienced veteran.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  gives  an  immediate  key  to  each 
man’s  qualifications.  Thus,  when  a sailor 
is  transferred  from  one  duty  station  to 
another,  he  is  assured  of  being  placed  in 
an  accurate  duty  assignment.  No  more 
time  is  being  wasted  because  a man  has 
been  placed  in  a billet  in  which  he  is 
neither  qualified  nor  happy. 

The  code  is  a seven  digit  number 
which  defines  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  his  rating  the  Navy  job  a man  is 
qualified  to  perform.  The  first  five  num- 
bers represent  a job  v/hich  is  described 
in  the  Manual  of  Enlisted  Navy  Job 
Classifications  (NavPers  15,105).  There 
are  approximately  800  Navy  Jobs  so  de- 
scribed and  more  are  being  added.  The 
last  two  numbers  of  the  code  represents 
the  type  of  naval  activity  (sea  or  shore) 
at  which  the  job  experience,  represented 
by  the  first  number  group,  was  obtained. 
If  several  activities  contributed  to  this 
experience,  the  one  considered  most  sig- 
nificant is  used  for  coding  purposes. 

The  Navy  Job  Classification  and  Serv- 
ice Type  Code  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  a man’s  identification.  It  is  recorded 
after  his  rate  on  all  transfer  orders  and 
other  correspondence  concerning  him. 
His  code  and  rate  are  available  to  the 
detailing  authority  responsible  for  as- 
signing the  man  to  a duty  billet.  When- 
ever possible,  personnel  now  are  de- 
tailed to  duty  billets  in  which  their 
Navy  Job  Code  indicates  they  tvill  best 
perform.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  man  and 
his  new  duty  station  that  his  code  ac- 
curately reflects  his  duty  qualifications. 

The  Navy  Job  Code  is  determined  by 
a careful  examination  of  a combination 
of  the  Navy  jobs  a man  has  or  is  per- 
forming. If  he  has  or  is  working  in  two 
or  more  different,  but  significant  work 
fields,  he  may  be  assigned  two  or  more 
Navy  Job  Codes.  The  first  or  primary 
code  being  that  which  represents  his 
most  significant  job  qualification. 


To  get  the  most  out  of  the  Navy  Job 
Code  system  each  man  should  first  learn 
what  his  code  is,  then  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  type  of  work  represented.  At 
this  point  he  can  determine  whether  his 
own  code  accurately  reflects  the  job  he 
is  best  qualified  to  perform.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that' even  though  the  job 
he  is  qualified  to  perform  may  not  have 
any  direct  connection  with  the  man’s 
rating,  he  will  be  coded  for  that  job  re- 
gardless of  his  rating.  A recent  example 
of  this  was  a Chief  Commissary  Steward 
who  had  been  working  as  a personnel 
yeoman  for  the  past  five  years  and  was 
qualified  in  that  job.  He  was  correctly 
coded  a yeoman,  personnel  (72210-64). 

This  is  one  of  the  major  advantages 
of  the  Navy  Job  Code.  It  tells  what  you 
can  do  and  not  just  what  you  should  be 
able  to  do  as  is  often  the  case  when  just 
the  rating  is  shown.  If,  after  learning 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  your  own 
code,  you  believe  it  is  not  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  job  for  which  you  are 
best  qualified  to  perform  in  term  of  ex- 
perience, you  will  do  yourself  a big 
favor  and  aid  materially  the  Navy’s  Job 


Coding  if  you  will  see  your  division 
officer  and  talk  it  over  with  him.  If  your 
code  is  inaccurate,  he  will  be  happy  to 
learn  of  it  and  will  take  steps  to  correct 
it.  If  he  believes  it  to  be  accurate,  he 
can  then  point  out  the  reasons  for  its 
assignment. 

Navy  Job  Coding  is  a continuous 
project.  Your  code  should  be  modified 
whenever  you  have  gained  sufficient 
skill  to  warrant  it,  or  you  gain  signifi- 
cant skill  in  a different  job  field  than 
that  for  which  you  are  now  coded.  In 
this  case  you  should  be  assigned  a sec- 
ondary code  or  a new  primary  code  de- 
pending upon  the  significance  of  the 
two  or  more  skills  possessed. 

An  understanding  of  the  Navy  Job 
Code  by  all  naval  personnel  will  be  of 
great  value  during  the  training  period 
which  will  follow  the  rating  structure 
change  in  April.  For  several  new  ratings 
the  Navy  Job  Code  will  be  the  only 
official  occupational  identification  avail- 
able. This  will  be  particularly  true  for 
signalmen,  who  will  be  quartermasters 
under  the  new  rating  structure. 

In  short,  know  your  Navy  Job  Code. 


to  »«■»..  / 


STUDENTS  for  Navy  schools  will  be  selected  in  future  on  basis  of  marks 
made  in  classification  tests,  which  are  reflected  in  Navy  Job  Code  assigned. 
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USS  OREGON  circumnavigated  South  America  at  full  speed  to  help  defeat  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago. 


A VALIANT  DASH  TO  VICTORY 


\/ICTORIOUS  in  the  world’s  greatest 
~ naval  marathon  was  uss  Oregon, 
speed  demon  and  k.o.  king  of  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

Racing  from  San  Francisco  to  Jupiter 
Inlet,  Fla.,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Oregon  completed  the  gruelling  14,700- 
mile  dash  at  the  then  incredible  average 
speed  of  11.6  knots.  However,  unlike 
Pheidippides,  who  collapsed  and  died  at 
the  end  of  his  great  endurance  run, 
Oregon  never  stopped,  but  went  on  to 
join  the  fleets  of  Sampson  and  Schley  off 
Santiago  de  Cuba  where  together  they 
waylaid  remaining  ships  of  the  Spanish 
armada. 

War  clouds  hung  heavy  over  the  nation 
just  before  Oregon  received  her  orders  to 
join  the  East  Coast  fleet,  uss  Maine  had 
been  sunk  treacherously  in  Havana  harbor 
on  15  Feb  1898,  and  public  feeling  ran 
high. 

On  7 March,  SecNav  John  D.  Long 
wired  Captain  Alexander  H.  McCormick, 
USN,  skipper  of  Oregon,  then  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash: 

THE  SITUATION  IS  GETTING 
WORSE.  YOU  SHOULD  GO  TO  SAN 


FRANCISCO  AS  SOON  AS  POS- 
SIBLE AND  GET  AMMUNITION. 

Upon  arrival  in  San  Francisco  Captain 
McCormick  became  ill  and  was  relieved 
by  Captain  Charles  E.  Clark,  usn. 

Because  of  the  precarious  conditions 
which  prevailed,  it  was  decided  that 
Oregon  should  join  the  East  Coast  Fleet. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Spanish  and  American 
Atlantic  fleets  were  so  evenly  matched 
that  addition  of  one  more  ship  would 
mean  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

Oregon,  stripped  during  World  War 
II,  was  considered  a "first-rate”  battleship 
when  she  was  commissioned  on  15  July 
1896.  She  displaced  10,288  tons,  and  was 
armed  with  four  13-in.,  eight  8-in.  and 
four  6-in.  guns;  twenty  6-pounders  and 


Gallant  Oregon  Steamed 
From  San  Francisco 
To  Join  Battle  in  Cuba 


two  1-pounders,  plus  four  machine  guns 
and  two  Whitehead  torpedo  tubes. 

War  had  not  been  declared,  but  it  was 
imminent,  and  on  12  March  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Oregon's  commanding  officer: 

SIR:  WHEN  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 
READY  FOR  SEA  PROCEED,  WITH 
THE  VESSEL  UNDER  YOUR  COM- 
MAND, TO  CALLAO,  PERU,  AND 
AWAIT  FURTHER  ORDERS.  IN 
VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRITICAL 
CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS,  THE 
OREGON  SHOULD  LEAVE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AT  THE  EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE  DATE  AND  ARRIVE  AT 
CALLAO  AS  SOON  AS  PRACTIC- 
ABLE. THE  CREW  IS  TO  BE  CON- 
STANTLY DRILLED,  THE  PAS- 
SAGE OF  THE  SHIP  NOT  TO  BE 
DELAYED  THEREBY. 

On  19  March  Oregon  left  San  Francisco 
for  Callao. 

As  Oregon  entered  the  tropics,  making 
a little  more  than  11  knots,  Chief  Engi- 
neer R.  W.  Milligan  suggested  to  Captain 
Clark  that  no  salt  water  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  boilers.  Otherwise,  he 
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claimed,  Oregon  would  never  be  able  to 

Jkeep  up  the  steady  pace  to  the  East  Coast. 
Captain  Clark  was  hesitant  to  do  this  at 
first,  since  it  would  mean  a drastic  ration- 
ing of  drinking  water  for  the  crew.  How- 
ever, when  Captain.  Clark  explained  this 
situation  to  the  crew,  not  a murmur 
against  the  deprivation  was  made.  All 
were  anxious  to  get  into  a scrap  with  the 
Spaniards  as  soon  as  possible.  What  little 
ice  was  made  aboard  Oregon  on  the  en- 
tire trip  was  given  only  to  the  firemen 
and  coal  passers. 

Arriving  at  Callao  on  4 April  Oregon 
took  aboard  coal  and  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Montevideo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
company  with  the  gunboat  Marietta.  Cap- 
tain Clark  was  advised  that  the  Spanish 
torpedo  boat  Temerario  was  located  in 
Montevideo.  Trouble  lay  ahead  as  Oregon 
sailed  from  Callao  on  7 April. 

Avoiding  perilous  Cape  Horn,  Captain 
Clark  headed  Oregon  for  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  on  the  afternoon  of  16  April. 
Just  as  Oregon  entered  the  Straits,  a vio- 
lent gale  blew,  followed  by  thick  fog  and 
i rough,  heavy  seas. 

To  avoid  being  blown  up  against  sui- 
cidal reefs  and  rocks,  the  anchors  were 
let  go.  The  roaring  seas  caused  one  an- 
chor chain  to  run  out  for  about  125 
fathoms  before  it  could  be  checked. 
Luckily,  both  anchors  held  fast  during  the 
night. 

The  next  morning,  the  17th,  Oregon 
got  underway  for  Sandy  Point,  Patagonia, 
where  she  anchored  the  same  evening. 
The  crew  worked  for  three  days  and 
nights  loading  coal.  On  the  21st  Oregon, 
in  company  with  Marietta  left  Sandy  Point 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

, Captain  Clark  had  rigidly  complied 
with  the  Navy  Department’s  order  of  con- 
ducting drills  while  underway.  Hardly  a 
day  went  by  without  offices  and  men  be- 
ing subjected  to  some  type  of  emergency 
drill,  general  quarters  and  firing  practice. 

Taking  no  chances  on  a run  in  with 
the  Spanish  torpedo  boat  Temerario  en- 
route  to  Rio,  Oregon's  eight  and  six-inch 
guns  were  loaded,  ready  for  battle  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

However,  in  order  not  to  be  caught  off 
guard  by  a sudden  appearance  of 
Temerario,  Oregon  steamed  up  the  bay, 
with  coal  lighters  alongside,  to  a point 
two  miles  away  from  the  anchorage  or- 
dinarily used  by  men-of-war.  Should  the 
Spaniard  enter  port  and  also  head  up  the 
bay,  Captain  Clark  was  sure  that 
Temerario  would  be  looking  for  a fight 
instead  of  anchorage.  In  such  an  event, 
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A VIOLENT  GALE  blew  up  as  Oregon  entered  Straits  of  Magellan.  She  rode 
out  the  storm  at  anchor  to  avoid  being  dashed  against  rocks  and  reefs. 


Oregon  would  immediately  open  fire  on 
the  Spanish  torpedo  boat. 

An  officer  was  sent  ashore  to  explain 
this  plan  to  the  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Marine.  Captain  Clark  was  afraid  that 
the  Brazilian  authorities  might  tell  him 
to  leave  port,  but  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  the  officer  returned  and  ad- 
vised him  that  a Brazilian  cruiser  would 
be  dispatched  to  keep  watch  on  Temerario 
should  she  enter  port.  Captain  Clark  was 
also  assured  that  should  the  Spanish  war- 
ship move  after  entering  port,  it  would 
be  only  to  leave  the  harbor. 

No  word  that  war  with  Spain  had  been 
declared  on  21  April  reached  Oregon  un- 
til she  entered  Rio  on  30  April.  Rio  news- 
papers were  full  of  wild  rumors  about 
the  war,  but  Captain  Clark  could  not 
make  any  decision  until  he  received  or- 
ders from  Washington. 

Conflicting  rumors  regarding  the  w'here- 
abouts  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera’s 
fleet  enticed  East  Coast  inhabitants  to  cry 
for  unwarranted  naval  protection.  It  was 
an  unreasoning  panic,  which  became  high- 
pitched  when  the  public  became  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  Oregon.  Fear 
was  great  that  she  should  fall  prey  to 
Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  which,  rumor  had 
it,  was  heading  toward  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast  to  intercept  her.  The  only 
thought,  however,  which  concerned  Cer- 


NAVAL  CADET  LEAHY  was  a proud 
member  of  Oregon  crew.  You  may 
know  him  better  as  FADM  Leahy. 


USS  OREGON  FIRES  its  13-in.  guns  in  engagement  with  shore  batteries  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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vera  was  not  to  intercept  Oregon,  but  to 
save  himself. 

Captain  Clark  felt  that  Oregon’s  posi- 
tion was  critical,  and  that  he  should  at- 
tempt to  join  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  doubted  that  Cer- 
't  vera’s  fleet  would  venture  to  the  Latin- 
i American  coast  to  seek  out  just  one  ship, 

* especially  when  the  chance  of  completely 
missing  the  ship  was  so  great.  However, 

’ in  the  event  Oregon  should  run  into  the 
Spanish  ships,  Clark  had  formulated  plans 
for  a running  battle. 

Oregon  sailed  from  Rio  on  4 May, 
bound  for  Bahia,  Brazil.  Slow-moving 
Marietta  and  a Brazilian  gunboat,  Nicthe- 
roy,  which  the  U.S.  government  had  pur- 
chased, proved  to  be  a handicap.  Clark 
ordered  the  gunboats  to  proceed  on  their 
own  toward  the  United  States  or,  in  the 
event  they  should  encounter  the  Span- 
iards, to  beach  themselves  to  avoid  cap- 
ture. 

Upon  reporting  his  arrival  in  Bahia  on 
8 May  Clark  received  the  following  dis- 
patch from  SecNav  Long: 

PROCEED  AT  ONCE  TO  WEST  IN- 
DIES WITHOUT  FURTHER  STOP 
BRAZIL.  NO  AUTHENTIC  NEWS 
THE  SPANISH  FLEET.  AVOID  IF 
POSSIBLE.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT 
YOU  WILL  DEFEAT  IT  IF  MET. 

The  following  evening,  Oregon  set  out 
fo-r  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  of  18  May.  The 
Governor  of  the  island  immediately  sent 
word  that  Oregon  would  be  permitted  to 
stay  only  for  24  hours.  However,  the 
American  consul  was  permitted  to  cable 
Washington  of  Oregon’s  arrival.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Spanish  consul  cabled  the 
same  news  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico. 

At  2200  that  same  evening  Oregon 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  after  having 
received  enough  coal  to  make  the  last 
dash  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Once  well  outside  the  Barbadoes, 
Oregon  set  her  course  clear  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  then  off  the  Bahamas  and  finally 
for  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  successful  voyage  of  Oregon  ended 
on  the  night  of  24  May,  when  she 


dropped  anchor  at  Jupiter  Inlet.  A boat 
was  hurried  ashore  with  the  following 
telegram  to  SecNav  Long: 

OREGON  ARRIVED.  HAVE  COAL 
ENOUGH  TO  REACH  DRY  TORTUGAS 
IN  33  HOURS.  HAMPTON  ROADS 
IN  52  HOURS.  BOAT  LANDED 
THROUGH  SURF  AWAITS  ANSWER. 

The  reply  was: 

IF  SHIP  IS  IN  GOOD  CONDI- 
TION AND  READY  FOR  SERVICE, 
GO  TO  KEY  WEST;  OTHERWISE, 
TO  HAMPTON  ROADS.  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT CONGRATULATES  YOU 
UPON  YOUR  SAFE  ARRIVAL, 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  ANNOUNCED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

Success ! 

The  long  arduous  cruise  was  over — no 
— not  yet!  The  grand  finale  was  yet  to 


come — the  battle  at  Santiago  de  Cuba! 

Arriving  in  Key  West  on  26  May, 
Oregon  joined  the  forces  of  Rear  Admiral 
William  T.  Sampson,  USN,  which  success- 
fully defeated  the  remainder  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  in  Cuba.  (See  All  Hands, 
August  1947,  p.  24.) 

The  significance  of  Oregon’s  race  was 
great.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  accurate  firing  of  Oregon's  gunners 
inflicted  heavy  damage  to  the  Spaniards, 
proving  the  value  of  conducting  drills 
and  target  practice  on  long  voyages  at  sea. 

That  Oregon  was  able  to  enter  into  a 
naval  battle  shortly  after  having  steamed 
almost  constantly  for  14,700  miles,  and 
come  out  on  the  winning  end,  emphasizes 
the  value  of  having  a superior  engineer- 
ing gang,  which  Oregon  certainly  did 
have. 


ON  TARGET  — An  Oregon  salvo  hits  the  Spanish  ship  Colon,  and  cadets 
standing  beside  Captain  Clark  flash  two  of  the  toothiest  grins  on  record. 


Q IA  C • NEW  BOOKS  feature 

U IV  adventure,  drama 


LJOIST  Able  for  adventure  and  Dog 
■*  for  drama  on  your  February  book 
list,  bending  on  three  emotion-tingling 
thrillers  (the  $3  variety)  that  will  have 
you  gnawing  your  stogie  wide-awake 
when  the  messenger  nudges  you  for  the 
midwatch. 

There's  romance  and  action,  tragedy 
and  disillusionment;  and,  above  all, 
bright  and  shining  happiness  won  by 
courage  and  unending  faith.  There's  every- 
thing to  dull  the  throb  of  that  topside 
chipping  hammer  in  your  off-duty  hours. 

If  your  mail  clerk  doesn’t  miss  the  boat, 
these  books  should  be  in  your  ship  and 
station  library  soon: 

• Unseen  Harbor,  by  Frank  Las- 
kier;  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co. 

Francis  Hall — flush-decked  and  10,000 
tons  of  long-voyage  freighter  tied  to  her 
Liverpool  dock  and  ready  for  the  tide  at 
its  turn — looked  like  a happy  ship. 

So  thought  Stronach,  the  bos’n,  when 
he  came  aboard  for  the  last  trip  of  his 
40-year  career  in  merchantmen. 

Then  Mulligan  staggered  aboard,  drunk 
and  beat  up — a man  who  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  any  ship.  Mulligan  in  Trinidad 
in  '35  . . . leaving  the  ship  to  live  ashore 
. . . sneaking  back  at  night  to  steal  ham 
and  condensed  milk  and  clothes  from  the 
ship’s  store  that  he  might  sell  ashore  for 
rum.  Mulligan,  unconscious,  stinking, 
lying  on  the  dockside  at  sailing  time. 

Alexandria  in  '38  and  Mulligan  in  the 
Golden  Horn  singing  "Kevin  Barry,”  so 


Dewey's  Campaign 

Admiral  George  Dewey’s  personal 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  in 
1898  is  told  in  a new  volume  brought 
out  by  the  Naval  Historical  Founda- 
tion. 

Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Manila 
Campaign,  compiled  by  Commander 
Nathan  Sargent,  usn  (who  was  the 
Admiral’s  aide  when  he  headed  the 
Navy’s  General  Board  in  Washing- 
ton), is  a document  of  major  histori- 
cal importance  and  interest. 

The  volume  covers  Dewey’s  naval 
activities  from  his  taking  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Squadron  in  January  1898 
until  the  capture  of  Manila  in  the  fol- 
lowing August.  Authenticated  by 
Dewey,  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  squadron’s  action. 

A limited  printing  is  available 
through  the  Naval  Historical  Founda- 
tion at  $3  (address:  Room  1833,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.). 


that  a Belfast  man  threw  a bottle  at  him 
and  missed,  which  was  what  Mulligan 
wanted.  He  finished  the  brawl  with  his 
knuckle-dusters;  then  the  police  methodi- 
cally billy-clubbed  the  big  deckhand  to 
the  lockup. 

Bos’n  Stronach’s  last  trip  for  the  Line 
was  not  a happy  one. 

This  is  an  exciting  variation  of  the 
doomed-ship  theme,  salty  and  brutal  and 
powerful.  Mulligan’s  portrait  as  a thor- 
oughly bad  sailor  is  presented  with  much 
understanding  and  sympathy,  the  picture 
of  a man  moving  down  the  ladder  as  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair. 

An  attractive  girl  stowaway  is  tossed 
into  the  pot  of  hotly  discordant  tempera- 
ments and  the  ship  collision  at  night  off 
Cape  Horn — bringing  about  the  final  ac- 
tion— is  a scene  filled  with  terror.  The 
author,  himself  a professional  seaman, 
characterizes  through  action  and  tells  a 
grim,  pulsing  tale. 

• The  Meaning  of  Treason,  by 

Rebecca  West;  the  Viking  Press. 

This  is  the  story  of  British  traitors  in 
World  War  II — why  they  turned  traitor, 
the  galling  contempt  held  for  them  by 
the  Germans,  and  what  happened  to  them 
in  the  London  courts. 

There’s  William  Joyce  (Lord  Haw- 
Haw  of  the  Berlin  radio),  who  had 
fought  with  the  Black  and  Tans  before  he 
was  16  and  was  active  in  the  fascist  party 
in  England.  A brilliant  fanatic  and  a 
scrawny,  coarse  figure  of  a man,  he  was 
a social  misfit  who  rolled  deliciously  on 
his  tongue  the  figures  of  U-boat  sinkings. 

Here  was  a man  filled  with  blasphemy, 
a railing  "against  life,  the  way  things 
grow,  the  way  things  happen,  reality  it- 
self.” 

Rebecca  West  brings  Joyce  to  life,  ex- 
amines his  motivations  as  a spy-broad- 
caster and  reveals  the  profound  cynicism 
of  the  American-born  traitor. 

This  is  an  unbiased,  exacting  account 
of  the  men  fed  by  a vein  of  madness. 

• Unconquered,  by  Neil  H.  Swan- 
son; Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Pontiac’s  war  belts  were  being  passed 
among  the  allied  Indian  tribes  along  the 
Virginia-Maryland-Pennsylvania  frontier. 

Martin  Garth,  traitor  and  trader,  was 
arming  Pontiac  with  guns  and  tommy- 


hawks  imported  from  London. 

And — to  add  a ruffle  to  this  powder 
keg — we  find  Abigail  Martha  Hale,  17, 
the  prettiest  indentued  lass  who  ever 
came  out  of  Dorset  by  way  of  the  London 
slums,  banished  to  slavery  in  the  colonial 
empire. 

Into  this  situation  steps  long-legged 
Chris  Holden,  captain  of  rangers  in  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  colony  known  as  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  a veteran  of  wilder- 
ness warfare  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Maumee. 

It’s  1763  and  Holden’s  fiancee  has  un- 
expectedly married  his  brother.  So  the 
militiaman  tightens  his  bucksins,  fills  his 
powder  horn,  purchases  Abigail  on  the 
slave  block  to  spite  Garth,  and  war 
whoops  and  scalps  begin  to  roll  along 
the  Allegheny. 

This  book  is  based  on  actual  incidents, 
a living  history,  and  damatizes  a number 
of  historical  figures — many  of  whom  were 
up  to  their  eyebrows  in  land  grabbing, 
Indian-cheating  and  other  pastimes  prac- 
ticed in  the  Ohio  wilderness. 

• The  Purple  Plain,  by  H.  E.  Bates; 
Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Here’s  another  example  of  that  old 
axiom:  men  at  war  have  much  more  to 
fight  than  just  the  enemy. 

Forrester  is  a youthful  fighter  pilot, 
transferred  to  the  yellow  dust  of  Burma 
from  ETO  after  a nazi  bomb  literally 
blasts  his  bride  from  his  arms  on  a Lon- 
don dance  floor. 

Among  the  banana-green  parrots,  the 
pagodas  and  the  lime  juice  highballs,  he 
meets  Anna— the  exquisite  Burmese  girl 
whose  "paleness  was  so  pure  and  soft  that 
she  seemed  to  have  kept  all  her  life  out 
of  the  sun.” 

At  his  useless,  bypassed  post  on  the 
central  plain  of  Burma,  Anna  arouses 
once  again  his  interest  in  living  in  the 
ancient  manner  common  to  such  a tragic 
situation.  The  final  action  comes  when 
Forrester  and  his  youthful  navigator  and 
a passenger  are  forced  down  during  a 
flight  over  the  Burma  desert. 

Forrester  and  the  passenger  survive 
without  injury;  the  navigator  is  seriously 
burned.  Their  tortured  attempt  to  escape 
through  the  sulphur  dust  is  a saga  of 
courage  and  suffering. 
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New  BuPers  Film  Tells 
Story  of  Navy's  52 
NROTC  College  Units 

A new  16-mm  documentary  color  film 
has  been  produced  through  the  Training 
Activity  of  BuPers  to  tell  the  story  of 
NROTC. 

Entitled  "Of  Liberal  Education”  (from 
a John  Paul  Jones  quotation),  the  film 
dramatizes  various  phases  of  an  NROTC 
student’s  activities  from  the  time  he  takes 
his  aptitude  test  until  he  is  graduated  and 
receives  his  Navy  commission. 

The  20-minute  film  includes  excellent 
summer  cruise  shots  taken  by  Navy  pho- 
tographers and  outlines  an  NROTC  stu- 
dent’s campus  activities  in  naval  science 
studies,  drills  and  normal  academic  work. 
The  script  was  written  by  John  Stuart 
Martin,  who  wrote  The  Fighting  Lady. 

It  is  planned  to  distribute  the  film  to 
all  NROTC  units  and  make  it  available 
to  various  civilian  organizations  through 
district  commandants. 

The  NROTC,  inaugurated  in  1926  with 
six  units,  has  now  expanded  to  52  units, 
25  of  which  were  opened  during  1945. 

Enrolled  in  the  units  as  of  30  Nov 
1947  were  4,165  regular  students  and 
2,307  contract  students.  Regular  students 
are  obligated  to  serve  from  15  months  to 
two  years  on  active  duty  in  the  regular 
Navy  in  a commissioned  status  following 
graduation.  Upon  graduation,  contract 
students  are  required  to  enroll  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 


Return  Asked  of  Excess 
Discharge  Certificates 

Separation  officials  and  COs  were 
directed  to  hold  to  a minimum  of  ac- 
tual requirements  their  requests  for 
form  NavPers  660,  the  certificate  of 
honorable  discharge. 

Excessive  requests  for  the  form  cre- 
ated shortages  throughout  the  naval 
establishment.  The  directive,  Alnav 
257-47  (NDB,  31  December),  called 
for  the  return  to  the  nearest  naval  dis- 
trict publication  and  printing  office  of 
all  form  660s  held  by  ships  and  sta- 
tions in  excess  of  three  months’  re- 
quirements. 


Community  Property  Law 
Out  for  Pennsylvanians 

The  Pennsylvania  community  prop- 
erty law  recently  enacted  by  the  state 
legislature  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Pennsylvania  supreme 
court  shortly  after  it  was  passed. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  in 
the  case  of  Willcox  vs.  Pennsylvania 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  company. 

Enactment  of  the  law  was  reported 
in  a previous  issue  for  the  guidance  of 
naval  personnel  having  legal  residence 
in  that  state.  (See  All  Hands,  Decem- 
ber 1947,  p.  49.) 


Mobilization  in  Future 
Will  Be  More  Effective, 
Joint  Board  Study  Shows 

In  event  of  another  national  emergency 
or  war,  classification  and  assignment  of 
manpower  within  the  armed  forces  will 
be  performed  more  swiftly,  more  ac- 
curately and  more  effectively  than  during 
the  last  war. 

This  is  indicated  by  a joint  armed 
forces  board  which,  in  conjunction  with 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  has  made  an 
extensive  study  of  future  mobilization 
plans. 

The  study,  made  on  request  of  the 
Army-Navy  Munition  Board,  is  designed 
to  reveal  civilian  jobs  which  are  substan- 
tial counterparts  of'  military  and  naval 
ratings.  The  complete  results  are  pub- 
lished in  a new  pamphlet  Armed  Forces 
Enlisted  Occupational  Specialties  and 
Comparable  Civilian  Occupations.  This 
publication  is  now  used  by  various  per- 
sonnel, training  and  planning  groups. 

Civilian  jobs  listed  in  this  study  are 
those  which  the  armed  forces  can  utilize 
directly  in  comparable  military  and  naval 
specialty  with  a minimum  of  on-the-job 
training  and  orientation  such  as  would  be 
received  by  a person  reporting  to  a new 
job. 

Classified  as  restricted,  this  pamphlet 
can  be  obtained  by  interested  officials 
from  their  appropriate  service  organiza- 
tion. Navy  officials  may  request  copies 
from  the  Director  of  Research  Activity, 
BuPers. 


Engineering  Prize  Essay 
Contest  Open  to  Navy 
Officers,  Enlisted  Men 

Naval  personnel  may  compete  in  the 
1947-48  prize  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 

Three  prizes — S500,  S300  and  S200 — 
will  be  awarded.  The  contest  closes  1 
March. 

The  society  will  consider  all  papers 
meeting  with  the  requirements  of  the  or- 
ganization’s by-laws: 

"The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to 
promote  a knowledge  of  marine  engineer- 
ing and  naval  architecture  by  reading,  dis- 
cussing and  publishing  papers  on  profes- 
sional subjects;  by  bringing  together  the 
results  of  experience  acquired  by  engi- 
neers in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  pub- 
lishing them  in  the  journal  of  the  society; 
by  publishing  the  results  of  such  experi- 
mental and  other  inquiries  as  may  be 
deemed  of  value  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science;  and  by  recording  historical 
events  in  the  lives  of  engineers.” 

Other  papers  not  awarded  prizes  may- 
be published  in  the  society’s  journal. 

Judges  will  give  priority  consideration 
to  technical  contents.  Other  factors  to  be 
considered  are  English  composition,  origi- 
nality of  contents,  analysis  of  problems 
presented  and  possibilities  of  practical 
application.  Although  length  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  not  restricted,  5,000  words  is 
suggested. 

Eligible  personnel  are  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  reg- 
ular or  Reserve,  and  society  members. 

Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, American  Society  of  Na- 
val Engineers,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Admiral  Nimitz  Promoted 
To  CNO  in  Texas  'Navy' 

The  Texas  "Navy”  has  promoted  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN,  to 
"chief  of  naval  operations”  in  the  Lone 
Star  navy.  He  had  previously  been  an 
"admiral”  in  the  Texas  navy. 

Admiral  Nimitz,  who  has  been  vaca- 
tioning with  his  family  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  now  is  serving  as  special  adviser 
to  SecNav,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
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ALL  HANVS 


Line  and  Staff  Officers  to  Be  Selected 
To  Attend  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 


Atlantic  Area  Unified 
Command  Established; 
Admiral  Blandy  Named 

A unified  command  in  the  Atlantic  area 
has  been  set  up  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  has  announced.  The  new  command 
will  operate  under 
the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Command  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  with 
control  over  all  U.S. 
naval  forces  will  be 
retained  by  Admiral 
Blandy.  Exceptions 
will  be  fleet  air 
wings  and  other 
fleet  units  assigned 
to  the  Caribbean 
Command  and  those  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  East- 
ern Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Admiral  Blandy’s  new  designation  as 
CincLant  will  not  carry  with  it,  at  the 
present  time,  control  over  materially 
larger  forces  than  formerly. 

However,  creation  of  the  unified  com- 
mand will  fix  responsibility  for  all  major 
planning  for  the  area  on  CincLant.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  place  under  his  command 
units  which  may  in  the  future  be  assigned 
to  that  area. 


BABY  SITTING  technique  is  demon- 
strated by  FADM  Nimitz  and  his  17- 
month-old  grandson,  James  T.  Lay,  Jr. 


Applications  from  qualified  line  and 
staff  officers  who  wish  to  be  considered 
for  the  Fall  1948  class  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  will 
be  asked  for  in  a circular  letter  which 
BuPers  expects  to  publish  in  March. 

The  five-month  course  is  outlined  be- 
low for  the  benefit  of  officers  who  wish 
to  consider  in  advance  whether  or  not  to 
submit  an  application: 

• Characteristics,  organization  and  em- 
ployment of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
components  and  relations  of  these  forces 
to  each  other. 

• Joint  staff  techniques  and  procedures. 

• Trends  of  new  weapons  and  scien- 
tific developments,  and  their  effect  on 
joint  operations. 

• The  organization,  composition  and 
functions  of  operations  and  major  joint 
task  forces,  together  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  commanders. 

• The  preparation  of  plans  for  am- 
phibious and  airborne  operations  involv- 
ing the  employment  of  joint  forces. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided 
into  three  phases  as  follows: 

• Background  (150  hours).  The  char- 
acteristics, capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  tools  of  war  employed  by  the  various 
services,  the  techniques  peculiar  to  the 
separate  arms  and  the  relationship  that 
must  exist  between  ground,  naval  and  air 
components  to  insure  a common  basic 
knowledge  for  joint  planning.  Selected 
amphibious  and  airborne  demonstrations 
and  historical  studies  are  included  in  this 
phase. 

• Theatre  of  operations  (33  hours). 
The  organization,  composition  and  func- 
tions of  a theatre  of  operations. 

• Joint  overseas  operations  (44  hours). 
The  conduct  of  joint  operations  and  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  joint  amphibious 
and  airborne  operations. 

Included  in  the  above  phases  at  appro- 
priate times  are  30  hours  of  air  and  air- 
borne demonstrations,  14  hours  of  am- 
phibious demonstrations,  16  hours  of 
visits  of  inspection  to  armed  forces  in- 
stallations and  12  hours  of  planning  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  entire  faculty  and  student  body 
spend  one  week  each  at  the  infantry 
school  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  Eglin 
Field  attending  air,  airborne,  ground  and 


Air  Force  equipment  demonstrations.  The 
course  may  encompass  fleet  maneuvers  or 
carrier  flight  operations  at  sea. 

Of  major  importance  and  interest  is  the 
inclusion  of  approximately  42  lectures  by 
outstanding  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel from  outside  the  college. 

From  the  first  through  the  14th  week 
of  instruction,  the  class  is  organized  into 
balanced  committees  for  the  conduct  of 
students  seminars.  The  membership  of 
these  committees  is  changed  frequently  to 
afford  maximum  instruction  and  to  equal- 
ize key  functional  positions  within  the 
class. 

The  last  five  weeks  of  the  course  are 
devoted  to  theatre  and  joint  overseas  op- 
erations staff  planning  with  each  student 
participating  in  various  staff  assignments 
in  the  execution  of  a directive.  A realistic 
problem  is  prepared  by  the  faculty  and 
then  solved  by  the  students. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction new  scientific  developments  and 
their  effect  on  military  science  are 
stressed.  The  class  in  its  work  of  plan- 
ning possible  future  joint  naval  opera- 
tions is  encouraged  to  consider  carefully 
the  factor  of  changes  due  to  technological 
improvements  and  the  possible  effect  of 
such  improvement  upon  the  tactical  situ- 
ation. 

Government  quarters  consisting  of  176 
apartments  and  four  small  houses  are  pro- 
vided for  the  families  of  the  students  and 
the  faculty. 

Line  and  staff  officers  of  the  rank  of 
captain  with  date  of  rank  on  or  after  15 
Nov  1945  and  of  the  rank  of  commander 
may  apply  when  the  directive  is  issued. 

Cruiser,  Destroyer  Make 
'June  in  January'  Cruise 

It  was  "June  in  January”  when  375 
Naval  Reservists  aboard  the  heavy  cruiser 
uss  Albany  and  the  destroyer  uss  Mac- 
Kenzie  enjoyed  a five-day  liberty  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

The  two  ships  departed  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  a 35-day  training  cruise  in  South 
Atlantic  waters.  About  25  officers  and  350 
enlisted  men  took  part.  Thirty-seven 
states  were  represented. 

Following  the  visit  to  Buenos  Aires, 
Albany  and  MacKenzie  returned  to  Nor- 
folk. 


ADM  W.  H.  P.  Blandy 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Policy  on  Personnel  Planning,  Allocation  for  Fiscal  1948  Outlined 


A look  behind  the  complex  scene  of 
personnel  planning  and  allocation  has 
been  offered  by  BuPers. 

In  a letter  outlining  existing  policy,  the 
Bureau  has  discussed  various  details  of 
planning  so  the  naval  establishment  may 
better  understand  the  factors  used  in  de- 
termining personnel  allowance  for  fiscal 
1948. 

The  basis  for  personnel  allowances 
throughout  the  Navy  is  the  Personnel 
Allocation  Plan  for  Fiscal  1948,  approved 
by  CNO.  Since  this  is  a restricted  letter, 
the  discussion  given  in  the  Bureau’s  letter 
is  along  general  lines,  without  mention  of 
specific  breakdowns. 

BuPers,  in  accordance  with  the  alloca- 
tion plan,  issues  two  types  of  allowances, 
basic  and  interim.  Basic  allowances  con- 
form to  activity  totals  listed  in  the  allo- 
cation plan,  and  are  based  on  a total  per- 
sonnel strength  of  41,000  officers  and 
375,000  enlisted  men.  Interim  allowances 
are  issued  to  activities  which  are  sched- 
uled for  inactivation  or  which  require 
additional  personnel  during  the  fiscal 
year.  The  total  allowance  of  an  activity 
is  the  sum  of  its  basic  and  interim 
allowances. 

Fiscal  1948  basic  allowances  have  been 
promulgated  by  BuPers  to  activities  con- 
cerned. These  will  be  effective  upon  re- 
ceipt. Where  circumstances  arise  to  make 
allowances  inadequate,  a request  can  be 
made  to  CNO  for  an  interim  allowance  or 
an  increase  in  the  basic  allowance.  Full 

New  Uniform  On  Board 
At  Academy  Museum 

A khaki  uniform  has  become  ship’s 
company  at  the  Naval  Academy 
Museum. 

However,  this  isn’t  an  ordinary  offi- 
cer’s khaki  uniform.  It  belonged  to 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
usn,  and  it’s  the  same  uniform  he 
wore  when  he  signed  the  Japanese  sur- 
render document  aboard  uss  Missouri 
(BB  63)  in  Tokyo  Bay,  2 Sept  1945. 

The  uniform  includes  khaki  tropical 
worsted  shirt  and  trousers,  belt, 
visored  cap  and  collar  devices.  It  was 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Admiral 
JMimitz  shortly  before  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  CNO  by  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld,  usn. 


justification  must  be  made  for  the  request, 
and  only  in  most  exceptional  cases  will 
these  requests  be  granted. 

The  explanatory  letter,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  205-47  (NDB,  31  October),  listed 
the  following  details: 

Enlisted  Allowances 

• Total  number  for  each  activity: 

In  conformity  with  the  1948  Personnel 
Allocation  Plan,  total  for  that  activity. 

• Number  in  each  rating  group: 

The  number  of  enlisted  personnel  in 
any  particular  rating  group,  as  written 
into  allowances,  will  represent  require- 
ments based  on  the  latest  recommenda- 
tions received  from  appropriate  commands 
and  which  have  been  reviewed  and  re- 
vised by  the  bureau  or  office  having  plan- 
ning cognizance,  and  by  BuPers. 

Within  the  total  number  of  enlisted 
personnel  allowed  to  an  activity  by  CNO 
in  the  allocation  plan,  no  restriction  will 
be  imposed  as  to  how  many  of  the  PO 
total  will  be  in  any  particular  rating 
group.  This  determination  is  based  upon 
an  activity’s  recommendation  as  reviewed 
and  revised. 

Since  the  total  number  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  entire  naval  establishment 
during  fiscal  1948  will  not — and  could 
not — be  tailored  to  actual  requirements, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  allowances  can 
serve  only  as  a guide  in  rating  group  dis- 
tribution. Thus,  activities  will  not  receive 
personnel  to  exactly  match  their  allow- 
ances. As  an  example,  total  actual  require- 
ments in  the  ETM  rating  group  greatly 
exceeds  totals  in  service.  Consequently,  an 
individual  activity  may  expect  its  allow- 
ance of  ETMs  to  be  filled  only  in  part.  In 
rating  groups  such  as  BM  or  GM,  for 
which  totals  in  service  are  in  excess  of 
requirements,  it  may  expect  to  receive 
personnel  in  excess  of  allowance. 

• Pay  grading: 

BuPers  will  effect  necessary  controls  so 
that  pay  grading  will  be: 

• Standardized  for  all  rating  groups 
in  such  a manner  as  to  eventually  provide 
equal  chance  for  advancement,  regardless 
of  rating  group; 

• Controlled  on  an  overall  basis  rather 
than  attempting  to  impose  a similar  pay 
grading  formula  on  each  individual  ac- 
tivity; and 

• Applied  equally  to  all  rating  groups 
in  accordance  with  fixed  percentages  ten- 


tatively established  by  the  BuPers  Research 
Activity  for  each  pay  grade  as  follows: 

Pay  grade  1 — 10% 

Pay  grade  2 — 14% 

Pay  grade  3 — 17% 

Pay  grade  4 — 19% 

Pay  grade  5 — 20% 

Pay  grade  6 — 20% 

As  a result  of  pay  grading  in  allow- 
ances, these  allowances  will  reflect  what 
is  "desired”  in  overall  pay  grading,  not 
necessarily  the  requirements  for  individ- 
ual activities.  Thus,  allowances — as  far  as 
pay  grading  is  concerned — may  be  con- 
sidered as  a guide  toward  what  has  been 
determined  to  be  the  most  logical  and 
desirable  ultimate  goal  for  the  Navy  as  a 
whole. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  on  promotions, 
BuPers  pointed  out  that  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  control  over  advancements  in 
rating  in  order  to  not  over-expend  the 
appropriation  "Pay  and  Subsistence  of 
Naval  Personnel”  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  control  currently  is  exercised  by 
quotas  for  advancement  to  pay  grade  1A 
and  2,  and  by  restricting  advancement  to 
pay  grades  3 and  4 to  fill  vacancies  in 
allowance. 

With  the  limited  funds  available,  it  is 
probable  that  closer  control  over  advance- 
ment to  pay  grades  3 and  4 will  become 
necessary.  It  is  expected  that  sometime 
after  the  change  to  the  new  postwar  rating 
structure  has  been  effected,  advancements 
will  be  divorced  from  allowances  and  the 
quota  system  extended  to  include  advance- 
ments to  pay  grades  3 and  4. 

• Authorization  in  allowances  for  em- 
ployment as  household  servants  of  en- 
listed personnel  paid  from  naval  appropri- 
ated funds: 

Instructions  concerning  employment  of 
steward’s  branch  ratings  in  the  public 
quarters  of  individual  officers  on  shore 
were  given  in  Navact  20-47  (NDB,  30 
September).  This  directive  emphasized 
that  recent  public  laws  restrict  to  stew- 
ard’s branch  ratings  the  type  of  personnel 
which  may  be  employed  at  government 
expense  in  the  quarters  of  an  officer  or 
officers  on  shore  in  the  capacity  of  "a 
cook,  waiter  or  other  work  of  a character 
performed  by  a household  servant.”  It 
was  pointed  out  that  these  laws  further 
limit  the  assignment  of  these  men  by 
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SecNav  to  officers’  messes  and  public 
quarters. 

Instructions  concerning  employment 
and  stewards  branch  ratings  in  officers, 
midshipmen  and  aviation  cadet  messes 
and  bachelor  officers  quarters  on  shore, 
are  given  in  a later  directive,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  214-47  (NDB,  31  October). 

• Ship’s  service  stores: 

Within  continental  U.S.,  enlisted  allow- 
ances for  ship’s  service  stores  include  only 
ship’s  servicemen  ratings  in  accordance 
with  Art.  602,  U.S.  Navy  Ship’s  Service 
Store  Regulations,  1 June  1947.  Officer 
and  enlisted  allowances  are  issued  to  main 
ship’s  service  stores  only.  Personnel  for 
branch  stores  are  provided  for  within  the 
allowance  of  the  main  stores.  Additional 
personnel  may  be  assigned  to  ship’s  serv- 
ice stores  under  provisions  of  Art.  601  of 
the  regulations.  Ship’s  servicemen  ratings 
are  not  included  in  allowances  of  other 
than  ship’s  service  stores,  except  as  in- 
structors in  authorized  schools. 

Outside  CLUSA,  personnel  have  been 
included  within  the  officer  and  enlisted 
allowances  of  the  activity  of  which  the 
store  is  a component. 

• New  rating  structure: 

In  the  near  future,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  BuPers  to  promulgate  to  the  naval  es- 
tablishment new  enlisted  allowances  con- 
verted to  the  new  rating  structure  (All 
Hands,  March  1947,  p.  48).  Type  com- 
manders for  ships  and  fleet  air  units  and 
individual  COs  for  other  activities  have 
been  requested  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  BuPers  for  a new  enlisted  allow- 
ance based  on  the  new  rating  structure 
and  matching  the  total  allocation  of  en- 
listed allowances  now  being  forwarded. 
It  is  planned  to  have  all  new  rating  struc- 
ture allowances  distributed  by  about  1 Feb 
1948,  to  make  them  available  to  the  naval 
establishment  for  planning  purposes  well 
in  advance  of  2 Apr  1948. 

The  discussion  of  enlisted  allowances 
closed  with  the  following  statement: 

"Towards  the  end  of  utilizing  to  best 
advantage  the  experience  presently  exist- 
ing in  the  Navy,  and  to  partially  compen- 
sate for  the  reduced  number  of  officers 
and  the  lowering  of  rank,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  considers  that  COs  must 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  large 
numbers  of  CPOs  which  are  available  to 
the  Navy  as  a whole.  These  CPOs,  many 
of  whom  previously  held  commissions, 
should  be  assigned  wherever  practicable 


Annual  Enlisted  Census 
Suspended  for  1947 

The  annual  census  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel on  board  as  of  midnight  31  De- 
cember was  suspended  for  the  1947 
calendar  year  by  Alnav  251-47  (NDB, 
15  December)  to  reduce  the  clerical 
work  load  of  the  operating  units  of 
the  fleet  and  the  shore  establishment. 


as  assistants  to  officers  having  multi-col- 
lateral duties.” 

Officer  Allowances 

• Total  number  for  each  activity: 

In  conformance  with  the  1948  Person- 
nel Allocation  Plan  total  for  that  activity. 

• Total  number  in  the  line,  in  any  staff 

corps  or  in  any  warrant  category: 
The  Personnel  Allociation  Plan  divides 
all  officers  into  three  broad  subdivisions 
— line,  staff  and  warrant — based  on  the 
total  number  in  each  broad  subdivision 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution on  30  June  1948.  From  each 
broad  subdivision  it  then  allocates  a cer- 
tain number  of  billets  to  each  activity  of 
the  naval  establishment. 

BuPers  further  divides  the  allocation 
by  broad  subdivisions  for  each  activity 
into  the  following: 

• Allocations  by  designations  for  line 
officers; 

• Allocations  by  corps  for  staff  offi- 
cers; and 

• Allocations  by  categories  for  war- 
rant officers. 

BuPers  effects  necessary  control  so  that 
the  number  of  billets  written  into  allow- 
ances under  each  designation,  corps  and 
category  (except  as  noted  under  Warrant 
Officers  below)  is  kept  within  the  num- 
bers for  each  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
available  for  distribution  on  30  June  1948. 

• Rank  of  officers: 

In  fiscal  1947  allowances,  the  rank  struc- 
ture written  into  any  officer  allowance 
represented  essentially  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  activity,  as  long  as  the  activity 
remained  within  its  Operating  Force  Plan 
total  officer  allocation.  Because  experience 
(rank)  among  officers  available  for  dis- 
tribution during  fiscal  1948  is  consider- 
ably less  than  requirements,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  change  the  basis  for  rank 
structure.  Except  for  flag  rank,  the  rank 
structure  for  each  designation  and  corps, 
as  a whole,  written  into  fiscal  1948  allow- 
ances has  been  based  on  the  estimated 


availability  on  30  June  1948  in  each  rank 
group. 

• Warrant  officers: 

Although  the  number  of  warrant  billets 
written  into  allowances  conforms  to  the 
Personnel  Allocation  Plan  for  Fiscal  1948, 
it  has  been  necessary  in  some  warrant 
categories  to  write  billets  in  excess  of  the 
30  June  1948  estimated  availability.  For 
example,  activities  having  radio  elec- 
trician, radio  electrician  (aviation)  and 
ship’s  clerks  billets  in  their  allowances 
should  not  expect  such  billets  to  be  filled 
in  all  cases  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished allowance. 

• Use  of  new  abbreviations  and  desig- 

nators: 

In  fiscal  1948  allowances,  officer  billets 
will  be  abbreviated  and  coded  in  accord- 
ance with  Enel.  (A)  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
159-47  (NDB,  31  August).  The  new  cod- 
ing differs  from  past  practice  in  that: 

• For  "officer  of  the  line”  billets,  for- 
mer abbreviations  AVH,  AVL,  EDO, 
AEDO  and  SDO  have  been  discontinued 
and  the  single  abbreviation  "LINE”  has 
been  substituted.  This  distinction  is  nec- 
essary only  for  personnel  accounting 
purposes,  and  is  retained  in  accounting 
procedures  only. 

• The  use  of  an  "A”  after  a warrant 
abbreviation  to  indicate  aviation  quali- 
fication has  been  discontinued.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  abbreviations  above,  it 
will  be  used  only  in  personnel  account- 
ing procedures. 

• The  three  digit  corps  code  has  been 
expanded  to  four  digits,  and  has  become 
the  Designator  or  Corps  Code  (the  in- 
terpretation of  these  digits  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  letter). 

• Ensigns: 

Peacetime  practice  in  the  past  has  been 
to  order  practically  all  ensigns  to  sea  duty 
in  a training  status.  The  value  of  this  is 
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obvious.  However,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  write  ensigns  into  shore  billets 
because : 

• Billets  now  must  be  written  for  all 
officers  available; 

• Ensigns  exist  in  excess  of  Fleet 
needs;  and 

• Temporary  (ex-enlisted)  ensigns 
continue  to  exist. 

Because  of  these  factors,  ensigns  will  be 
included  in  shore  allowances  in  such  num- 
bers as  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  opti- 
mum distribution  of  officer  personnel. 
However,  BuPers  will  attempt  to  fill  these 
billets  primarily  with  ■ temporary  (ex- 
enlisted)  ensigns  and  the  more  senior  en- 
signs of  the  line. 

• New  standard  ship  organization: 

Type  commanders  have  been  requested 

by  separate  letters  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
after  receipt  of  officer  allowances  now  be- 
ing forwarded,  for  billet  descriptions  for 
ships,  based  on  the  new  Standard  Ship 
Organization  contained  in  CNO  hr. 
OpNav  03-P103  of  25  June  1947. 

• Billet  descriptions: 

Within  the  limitations  of  rank  as  allo- 
cated by  designation,  corps  and  category 
on  the  officer  allowance  (NavPers  1288), 
the  billet  descriptions  included  on  the 
billet  supplement  (NavPers  1288A  and 
2435),  represent  requirements  based  on 
recommendations  from  appropriate  com- 
mands as  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  bu- 
reau or  office  having  planning  cognizance, 
and  by  BuPers.  Billet  supplements  (Nav- 
Pers 1288A)  for  ships  will  not  be  pro- 
mulgated until  after  receipt  of  recom- 
mendations from  type  commanders,  based 
on  the  new  Standard  Ship  Organization. 
Billet  supplements  for  district  staff  head- 
quarters (NavPers  2435)  are  in  conform- 
ance with  the  staff  functions  set  forth  in 
CNO  hr.  Op-OO/jm  Ser.  278P001  of  22 
Nov  1946. 

No  Plans  for  General 
Officer  Reassignment 

No  general  reassignment  of  officers 
is  contemplated  by  BuPers  in  order  to 
bring  ranks  into  agreement  with  billet 
allowances. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  240-47  (NDB,  15 
December)  states  that  an  equitable 
distribution  will  be  achieved  through 
attrition  and  normal  rotation  of  duty 
consistent  with  service  requirements. 


Destroyer  Crew  Finds 
Cruise  'Good  Duty' 

How’s  this  for  duty? 

In  a little  over  four  months,  the 
crew  of  uss  James  C.  Owens  (DD 
776)  on  a recent  Mediterranean  cruise 
visited  15  ports,  met  people  of  five 
countries  and  steamed  approximately 
15,875  miles  before  returning  to  the 
U.S. 


Deadline  for  Reinstating 
NSLI  Policies  Extended 

Extension  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  reinstatement  deadline  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Previously  set  at  31  Dec  1947,  the  new 
deadline  is  31  July  1948. 

Servicemen  and  veterans  may  reinstate 
lapsed  policies  by  certifying  they  are  in 
as  good  health  as  at  the  time  of  lapse  and 
in  the  case  of  term  insurance,  by  paying 
two  monthly  premiums. 

From  3 Feb  1947  to  1 Dec  1947  more 
than  a million  veterans  reinstated  term 
policies  carrying  more  than  $6  billion  in 
insurance  protection. 

WT3  Now  on  'Open'  List; 
Others  Still  Restricted 

Advancement  to  WT3,  formerly  a "re- 
stricted” rating,  is  now  possible  for  quali- 
fied personnel. 

The  directive  placing  WT3  in  the 
"open”  ratings  reaffirms  limitation  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  30  other  rates  previ- 
ously listed. 

Ratings  to  which  advancements  cannot 
be  made  by  COs,  as  listed  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  242-47  (NDB,  15  December),  are  as 
follows : 

• WT2,  PR2,  BM2  and  COX,  GM2 
and  GM3,  MN2  and  MN3,  TM2  and 
TM3,  SM2  and  SM3,  AOM2  and  AOM3, 
AOMT2  and  AOMT3,  TMV2  and  TMV3, 
AFC2  and  AFC3,  SC2  and  SC3,  BKR2 
and  BKR3,  BGM2  and  BGM3,  ST2  and 
ST3,  CK2  and  CK3. 

Recommendations  for  exceptions,  the 
directive  stated,  will  not  be  approved. 

"Constant  studies  are  being  made,” 
BuPers  officials  said  in  commenting  on 
the  directive,  "on  the  advancement  possi- 
bilities in  the  Navy  with  a view  toward 
permitting  the  maximum  number  of  ad- 
vancements consistent  with  funds  avail- 
able and  personnel  requirements.” 


Armed  Force  Institute 
Sets  Up  Overseas  Units 
To  Give  Faster  Service 

The  "three  Rs”  now  can  be  learned 
more  easily  by  naval  personnel  overseas 
with  the  aid  of  Navy  education  service 
units  which  have  been  established  in 
seven  overseas  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Force  Institute. 

These  units  are  expected  to  double  the 
percentage  of  naval  personnel  participat- 
ing in  off-duty  classroom  and  self-study 
courses.  They  have  been  set  up  at  USAFI 
branches  in  Tokyo,  Manila,  Guam,  Hono- 
lulu, Seattle  (for  Alaska),  Balboa  and 
San  Juan. 

At  present,  about  12  per  cent  of  all 
Navy  personnel  take  part  in  the  educa- 
tional program.  This  is  done  through  or- 
ganized classes  on  board  ships  and  sta- 
tions, self-study  texts,  USAFI  correspon- 
dence courses  or  with  correspondence 
courses  given  by  59  colleges  and  univer-  | 
sities. 

Education  at  all  levels  in  vocational, 
technical  and  academic  fields  is  possible 
through  the  Navy’s  Educational  Services 
Program.  The  facilities  of  USAFI  is  the 
main  component  of  this  program.  The 
branch  offices  help  the  program  by  dis- 
tributing the  book  work  and  reducing  the 
mail  load  at  USAFI  headquarters,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Each  branch  unit  is  under  an  OinC  who 
has  been  given  instruction  in  testing 
methods,  counselling  techniques  and  gen- 
eral education  procedures. 

^Certain  H.  S.  Graduates 
May  Pick  Service  Schools 

High  school  graduates  who  meet  cer- 
tain qualifications  are  permitted  to  select 
a service  school  prior  to  enlisting  in  the 
regular  Navy.  Qualified  enlistees  are  as- 
sured that  upon  completion  of  recruit 
training  they  will  be  enrolled  in  schools 
they  have  chosen. 

Graduates  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
31  who  have  had  no  previous  military 
service  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enlist- 
ment under  this  program.  Men  are  not  en- 
listed for  a service  school  unless  there  is 
a quota  open  for  that  particular  school. 

Each  recruit  enlisted  under  this  plan 
has  a designator  attached  to  his  rating. 
For  example,  a man  who  enlisted  for 
training  at  the  yeoman  school,  is  desig- 
nated ASY. 
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HISTORY  GROUP  SEEKS  EXPERIENCES 


Routine  Fleet  Operations 
Offer  Valuable  Training 
Opportunity  to  Reserves 

Only  a small  number  of  fleet  vessels 
are  available  for  carrying  Reservists  on 
two-week  training  duty  to  foreign  or  U.S. 
ports,  a Naval  Reserve  directive  has 
pointed  out. 

When  fuel  and  other  commitments  per- 
mit, the  vessels  are  scheduled  in  advance 
for  the  training  cruises. 

The  directive  stated  that  training  duty 
in  fleet  ships  engaged  in  routine  opera- 
tions has  high  practical  value  in  that 
Reservists  may  work  with  regular  Navy 
personnel  in  routine  daily  operations. 
These  vessels  may  be  engaged  in  opera- 
tions in  local  areas  or  in  upkeep  and 
maintenance  work  in  port. 

Reservists  may  also  elect  training  duty 
cruises  for  extended  periods  in  NTS  and 
Fleet  Service  Force  vessels.  Limitations 
on  training  duty  funds  permit  only  two 
weeks’  pay  during  cruises  lasting  longer 
than  that  period,  but  subsistence  allow-' 
ances  without  pay  may  be  authorized  dur- 
ing the  period. 

Cruises  in  Naval  Reserve  ships  are  ar- 
ranged by  district  commandants  in  ships 
assigned  to  their  command  for  training 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Since  these  vessels 
have  only  skeleton  crews,  a number  of 
Reservists  performing  training  duty  re- 
ceive refresher  instruction  in  advance, 
enabling  them  to  man  key  stations. 

Other  types  of  training  available  to 
Reservists  are  BuPers  and  fleet  schools, 
and  Navy  Department  and  district  activi- 
ties. 


Billets  to  Be  Filled 
In  Navy  Nurse  Corps 

Procurement  of  1,005  officers  for  the 
regular  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  7,000 
per  year  for  the  Nurse  Corps  Reserve 
was  authorized  in  a recent  directive  to 
officer  procurement  branches. 

The  regular  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 
with  an  authorized  quota  of  3,428,  has 
only  1,958  at  present.  Coordinated 
with  the  procurement  program,  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  233-47  (NDB,  30  No- 
vember) outlined  details  for  transfer 
of  Reserve  nurses  to  the  regular  Navy 
and  for  enrollment  in  the  regular 
Navy  of  former  Regular  and  Reserve 
nurses  now  on  inactive  duty. 


War  experiences  and  action  reports  of 
naval  personnel  during  World  Wars  I 
and  II  are  desired  by  the  Naval  Histori- 
cal Foundation  for  recording  and  future 
historical  reference.  Facts  should  be  ac- 
curate, with  time,  location,  date  and 
other  details  of  the  action  supplied. 

Personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  and  Merchant  Marine  may 
send  clearly  written  reports  of  personal 
experiences  to  the  foundation  at  Room 
1833,  Navy  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Organized  in  1926,  the  foundation’s 
purpose  is  to  collect  and  preserve  manu- 
scipts,  relics,  books,  pictures  and  other 
information  pertaining  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Merchant 
Marine.  Another  aim  listed  by  the  organi- 
zation is  "the  diffusion  of  knowledge  re- 
specting naval  history  and  traditions, 
either  by  publication  or  otherwise.” 

Foundation  officials  feel  that  accurate 
records  of  wartime  experiences  will  be  of 
great  aid  to  historians  of  the  future  when 
wider  perspectives  of  the  underlying 
causes  and  results  of  the  conflicts  can  be 
more  accurately  evaluated. 

Accurate,  well  written  eyewitness  ac- 
counts will  be  collected  and  considered 
for  publication  by  the  foundation  in  the 


1,100  Men  from  Fleet 
Take  NROTC  Examination 

Candidates  for  the  NROTC  program, 
approximately  1,100  of  them  from  the 
Fleet,  took  the  annual  examination  for 
enollment  on  13  December.  Candidates 
who  successfully  passed  the  exam  will  be 
notified  by  individual  letter,  and  will 
enter  school  next  fall. 

Last  year,  354  men  from  the  Fleet  were 
chosen  for  the  NROTC-NACP  program 
out  of  about  4,000  applicants.  About 
50,000  civilians  applied,  of  which  2,127 
were  enrolled.  These  men  are  studying  at 
52  colleges  and  universities  participating 
in  the  program.  Upon  graduation,  they 
will  be  given  commissions  in  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  (see  All  Hands,  Septem- 
ber 1947,  p.  47).  No  exam  was  held  this 
year  for  the  NACP  program,  which  was 
suspended  by  Alnav  179-47  (NDB,  31 
Aug  1947). 

For  a complete  list  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities taking  part  in  the  program,  see 
All  Hands,  May  1947,  p.  50. 


future  in  much  the  same  manner  as  its 
current  publication  of  the  narrative 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Manila  Cam- 
paign, by  Commander  Nathan  Sargent, 
usn.  (See  page  47.)  The  book  contains 
information  never  before  published  con- 
cerning Manila  Bay  events,  in  addition  to 
several  battle  photographs.  These  photo- 
graphs are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones 
available  of  the  ships  actually  firing  guns. 

Among  other  recent  publications  by 
the  foundation  are  facsimiles  of  John 
Paul  Jones’  recruiting  advertisement  en- 
titled "Great  Encouragement  to  Seamen” 
and  copies  of  a rare  hand-colored  con- 
temporary French  map  of  the  naval  and 
military  operations  near  Yorktown  in 
1781. 

Organization  of  the  foundation  grew 
out  of  an  article  by  Commodore  Dudley 
W.  Knox,  usn  (Ret)  entitled  "Our  Van- 
ishing History  and  Traditions,”  which  en- 
tered a plea  to  rescue  records  and  relics 
of  naval  history  source  material. 

Its  documents  currently  number  ap- 
roximately  100,000,  comprised  principally 
of  letters,  reports,  note  books,  journals, 
diaries  and  others.  The  foundation  also 
has  in  custody  approximately  10,000  pic- 
tures, many  of  unique  and  special  interest. 

Among  the  many  future  projects  to 
which  the  foundation  aspires  is  the  pur- 
chase of  the  William  Paul  house  and  lot 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  where  John  Paul 
Jones  visited  his  brother  and  became 
Americanized,  and  the  raising  of  famous 
sunken  vessels. 

All  historical  possessions  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  available  to  the  Navy  and  all 
work  is  done  in  behalf  of  the  Navy. 

Input  Rates  Changed 
For  Two  Navy  Schools 

New  classes  at  the  Naval  School, 
Cooks  and  Stewards,  now  begin  every 
four  weeks  instead  of  every  two  weeks  in 
accordance  with  a BuPers  letter  dated 
17  Dec  1947. 

Of  the  quota  of  24,  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
will  send  10  and  the  Pacific  Fleet  will 
send  14  every  four  weeks  to  the  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  school. 

Another  BuPers  letter  of  the  same  date 
changed  the  input  rate  to  the  Naval 
School  Fire  Controlmen,  NTC,  Great 
Lakes,  to  bi-weekly  rather  than  every  four 
weeks. 
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V-Disc  Program  Seeks  Wider  Audience  for  Music,  Entertainment 


Entertainment  by  the  latest  hit  record- 
ings is  being  offered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  All  ships  and  stations, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  V-Disc  recordings. 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  BuPers 
indicated  a lack  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  V-Disc  program.  All  eligible  activ- 
ities are  urged  by  the  Bureau  to  subscribe 
for  these  entertainment  recordings. 

Sponsored  by  the  Army,  the  V-Disc 
program  is  for  the  listening  and  dancing 
enjoyment  of  service  personnel.  V-Discs 
are  live-date  recordings  of  music  sug- 
gested by  the  men  themselves  through 
questionnaires  enclosed  with  each  kit,  and 
are  especially  produced  by  name  bands, 

HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Knot  for  Speed 

Nautically,  the  term  "knot"  means 
nautical  miles  per  hour  and  is  used 
throughout  the  world  by  sailors  to 
express  the  speed  of  ships. 

In  the  early  days  of  sail,  ship's 
speed  was  determined  by  the  use  of 
a "log-line."  This  consisted  of  a 
length  of  line  marked  in  47.33-foot 
intervals  by  knots  of  colored  cloth 
and  made  fast  to  a log  chip.  This 
was  a flat  board  shaped  like  the  sec- 


tor of  a circle  and  balanced  at  the 
rounded  end  with  lead. 

When  this  was  heaved  over  the 
stern,  It  would  float  pointing  upward 
and  remain  practically  stationary  in 
the  water.  The  log  line  was  allowed 
to  run  freely  over  the  side  for  28 
seconds  and  then  hauled  aboard  and 
the  knots  which  passed  over  the 
side  were  counted.  In  this  way  the 
•peed  of  the  ship  was  determined. 

And  the  wise  seaman  who  knows 
his  knots  knows  that  "knots  per 
hour"  are  not  knots  and  are  not 
even  nautical. 


artists  and  singers  who  offer  their  services 
free  of  charge. 

Each  kit  provides  200  phonograph 
needles,  ten  12-inch  unbreakable  discs, 
eight  of  which  are  current  popular  and 
semi-classical  hits,  and  two  classical 
selections. 

Each  record  includes  approximately 
four  selections,  the  running  time  of  which 
is  comparable  to  a 15-minute  radio  show. 
There  is  a "Hit  Kit”  music  book  enclosed 
in  each  package,  containing  the  scores 
and  lyrics  of  current  popular  hits. 

V-Discs  are  double-faced  plastic  rec- 
ords of  current  popular  songs  with  an 
occasional  special  arrangement  of  an  old 
favorite  or  a classical  recording.  The  rec- 
ords may  be  played  on  any  78-r.p.m.  turn- 
table. A new  release  will  be  produced 
each  month  and  mailed  directly  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Price  of  the  kits  is  $7.00,  payable  from 
ship  or  station  welfare  and  recreation 
funds.  Additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  three  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs. : 85-46 
(NDB,  15  April),  77-47  (NDB,  30 
April),  and  243-47  (NDB,  15  December). 

Navy  activities  eligible  to  subscribe  or 
to  use  V-Discs  are  commissioned  naval 
ships,  naval  activities  outside  CLIJSA  and 
naval  hospitals  within  CLUSA  treating 
battle  casualties. 

Ships,  stations,  hospitals  or  activities 
having  no  further  use  for  V-Disc  record- 
ings due  to  decommissioning,  disestab- 
lishment or  other  reasons  must  transfer 
such  records  to  other  naval  organizations 
authorized  to  retain  them  or  destroy  them 
by  submerging,  burning,  or  so  effacing 
the  V-Discs  that  future  playing  will  be 
impossible. 

V-Discs  may  not  be  deposited  with  a 
continental  U.S.  naval  supply  depot  ex- 
cept under  specific  instructions  from  Bu- 
Pers. These  agreements  were  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  with  commercial  com- 
panies, networks,  unions,  agencies  and 
talent. 

"Hit  Kits”  are  produced  and  talent  con- 
tributed for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
viding recreation  for  all  naval  personnel 
on  board  overseas  ships  or  stations  and 
naval  hospitals  within  CLUSA  treating 
battle  casualties.  V-Discs  must  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Under  no  circumstances  may  records  be 
made  available  as  surplus  property  or  be 
retained  by  private  agencies,  by  private 


individuals  or  by  governmental  agencies 
other  than  those  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Navy  Department. 

Requests  for  V-Disc  subscriptions  will 
be  forwarded  direcdy  to  BuPers  (Attn: 
Pers  511),  with  a S7.00  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  "BuPers  Central 
Recreation  Fund”  accompanying  each  re- 
quest. 

In  order  to  schedule  production  to  meet 
demands  for  "Hit  Kits,”  subscriptions 
will  be  made  for  either  a 6-month  or  12- 
month  period.  The  number  of  kits  per 
month  is  limited,  and  subscriptions  will 
be  allocated  on  a first-come-first-served 
basis. 

BuPers  is  in  a position  to  make  V-Disc 
recordings  available  to  a larger  number 
of  activities  than  are  now  being  served. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  activities  re- 
newing subscriptions. 

Flag  Rank  Orders  Issued 
For  January  Are  Listed 

Flag  rank  orders  for  January  were  as 
follows : 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Navy  Department. 

Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComNavForMed. 

Vice  Admiral  Forrest  L.  McCrea,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Deputy  CincPac. 

Rear  Admiral  John  F.  Shafroth,  Jr., 
usn,  has  been  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  for  treatment. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  W.  Hanson,  usn, 
has  been  detached  from  present  duty  and 
ordered  to  duty  as  Com  15,  Balboa,  C.Z. 

Rear  Admiral  Samuel  P.  Ginder,  usn, 
reported  9 Jan  1948,  as  ComCarDiv  2. 

Rear  Admiral  Marshall  R.  Greer,  usn, 
reported  9 Jan  1948,  as  ComCarDiv  3. 

Rear  Admiral  Stuart  S.  Murray,  usn, 
has  been  ordered  to  the  nearest  U.S.  naval 
district  for  further  assignment. 

Rear  Admiral  William  G.  Tomlinson, 
usn,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  as  Naval 
Attache  and  Naval  Attache  for  Air, 
London. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  F.  Whitehead, 
usn,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  as  Com- 
NavAirResTra,  Glenview,  III. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr., 
usn,  reported  as  Deputy  CNO  (Admin- 
istration). 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  E.  Herrmann,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Com  CruDiv  13. 
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and  please  daddy--  read  us 
jusi  one  wore  Alnav  ?)) 


PERSONAL  COPIES  for  home  consumption  are  available  for  the  one  year's 
subscription  price  of  $2.00.  Send  your  check  or  money  order  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear  Admiral  Francis  P.  Old,  usn,  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  Deputy  Comdt., 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

Rear  Admiral  Heber  H.  McLean,  usn, 
reported  as  ComCruDiv  2. 

Rear  Admiral  George  C.  Crawford, 
usn,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  General  In- 
spector, Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Leon  S.  Fiske,  usn,  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  ComServRon  3. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  R.  Thurber,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Senior  Member, 
Naval  Advisory  Survey  Board,  China. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Womble,  Jr., 
usn,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComNavTra- 
Cen,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rear  Admiral  Byron  H.  Hanlon,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComMinLant. 

Rear  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  usn, 
has  been  ordered  to  Naval  Operations 
for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Whitney,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  a member  of  the 
General  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  E.  Hipp,  SC, 
usn,  reported  as  Supply  Officer  in  Com- 
mand, Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rear  Admiral  Murray  L.  Royar,  SC, 
usn,  reported  as  Supply  Officer  in  Com- 
mand, Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Commodore  Thomas  J.  Keliher,  Jr., 
usn,  has  been  ordered  to  the  nearest 
Naval  Hospital  in  the  U.S.  for  treatment. 

Submarine  in  New  Role 
As  Floating  Laboratory 

USS  Couger  (SS  477),  equipped  as  a 
sea-going  laboratory,  has  returned  from 
a scientific  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  having  completed  a proj- 
ect aimed  at  acquiring  better  information 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the 
origin  of  mountains  by  means  of  gravity 
measurements  at  sea. 

Director  of  the  project  was  Dr.  Maurice 
Ewing,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Columbia 
University. 

"There  is  a great  irregularity  in  the 
force  of  gravity  running  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  Trinidad,”  said  Dr.  Ewing,  "and  the 
problem  of  geophysicists  is  to  measure 
and  interpret  this  strip.” 

Gravity  measurements  at  sea  require 
the  use  of  submarines,  according  to  Dr. 
Ewing,  because  no  other  type  of  craft  can 
provide  a stable  platform. 

A Dutch  geophysicist,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Netherlands  navy,  first  used 
the  gravity  observation  system. 


USO  Rings  Down  Final 
Curtain  on  Activities 

USO  has  rung  down  the  final  curtain. 

In  formal  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House,  President  Truman  presented  "hon- 
orable discharges”  to  the  men  and  women 
who  directed  the  USO’s  far-flung  opera- 
tions. 

Certificates  of  achievement  and  appreci- 
ation in  recognition  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice have  been  presented  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  to  the  national  head- 
quarters of  USO. 

There  was  scarcely  a soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  in  the  armed  services  who  at  some 
time  didn’t  receive  a friendly  lift  from 
the  USO.  They  entertained  all  over  the 
world,  on  the  fighting  front  and  back 
home. 

During  almost  seven  years  of  service, 
USO  spent  250  million  dollars,  contrib- 
uted by  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life. 
However,  at  no  time  was  its  paid  staff 
more  than  5,000  out  of  a million  volun- 
teers. 

USO  camp  shows  produced  over  700 
stage  and  screen  luminaries  who  volun- 
teered to  entertain  servicemen  and  women 
in  the  war  theaters,  camps  and  bases  in 
this  country,  and  in  military  hospitals. 
These  stars  traveled  by  plane,  ship,  train, 
truck  and  on  foot  to  reach  remote  out- 
posts. 

First  organization  meetings  were  held 
in  1940,  and  on  7 Dec  1941  there  were 
400  USO  clubs  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  peak  in  March  there  were  3,035  sepa- 
rate operations. 

While  stage  and  screen  stars  enter- 
tained overseas,  hundreds  of  anonymous 


Americans  helped  out  on  the  home  front. 

They  danced  with  lonely  boys,  visited 
casualties  in  hospitals,  made  sandwiches 
and  waited  at  train  depots  through  the 
night  for  the  arrival  of  troops  in  transit. 

USO  operations  have  been  liquidated 
thoughout  the  country.  But  USO  Camp 
Shows,  already  established  to  cover  vet- 
erans’ hospitals,  will  carry  on. 

New  name  of  the  group  is  Veterans’ 
Hospital  Camp  Shows,  which  took  on 
the  job  of  providing  professional  enter- 
tainment for  wounded  veterans  in  some 
80  hospitals. 

Perfect  Tetanus  Record 
Made  by  Navy  Medicine 

A perfect  record  in  the  fight  against 
tetanus  was  established  by  Navy  medicine 
during  World  War  II.  Not  one  combat 
casualty  developed  the  disease. 

Out  of  nearly  five  million  officers  and 
men  who  served  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  during  the  war,  only  four  tetanus 
cases  developed,  and  these  were  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  injuries. 

Of  two  deaths  out  of  the  four  cases, 
one  was  due  to  tetanus  resulting  from  an 
ingrown  toenail  which  the  individual  in- 
curred before  entry  into  the  Navy. 

Proof  that  the  Navy’s  immunization 
program  is  effective  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  two  fatal  cases  of  tetanus,  one 
had  a record  of  no  immunization  and  the 
other  had  an  incomplete  record. 

A spectacular  comparison  is  shown  be- 
tween civilians  and  naval  personnel  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Deaths  due  to  tetanus 
among  civilians  in  the  U.S.  were  2,574,  in 
comparison  to  two  deaths  among  the  five 
million  naval  personnel. 
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Filing  of  Income  Tax  Returns  Required  This  Year  for  Many  in  Navy 


Although  income  taxes  will  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  salaries  until  1 Jan 
1949  on  a "pay  as  you  go”  basis,  many 
naval  personnel  will  be  required  to  file 
returns  this  year. 

The  returns  may  take  the  form  of  1947 
income  taxes  or  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  for  1948. 

Filing  of  back  income  taxes  for  war 
years  by  personnel  who  were  overseas  on 
the  due  date  was  the  subject  of  a previous 
article.  (See  All  Hands,  January  1948, 
p.  49.) 

BuSandA  has  prepared  a comprehen- 
sive information  pamphlet  for  guidance 
of  naval  personnel. 

The  pamphlet  points  out  that  penalties 
are  imposed  for: 

• Failure  to  file  a return. 

• Failure  to  file  a return  on  time. 

• Submitting  a false  return. 

• Willful  failure  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  following  information  sketches 
some  of  the  more  important  details  of 
submitting  1947  income  taxes  and  declar- 
ing estimated  taxes  for  1948.  More  com- 
plete information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  BuSandA  pamphlet  issued  to  all  naval 
activities. 

Estimating  Your  1948  Taxes 

The  Navy  will  withhold  income  taxes 
from  the  salaries  of  its  personnel  begin- 
ning on  1 Jan  1949. 

Certain  incomes,  including  compensa- 
tion paid  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 

Activities  Told  to  Send 
Excess  Funds  to  BuPers 

Command  recreation  fund  administra- 
tors have  been  directed  to  forward  to 
BuPers  all  funds  in  excess  of  two  dollars 
per  man  in  command  recreation  funds. 

The  directive,  Alnav  260-47  (NDB,  31 
December)  told  local  activities  to  for- 
ward to  their  administrators  money  in  ex- 
cess of  six  dollars  per  man  in  local  recre- 
ation funds  as  of  30  Nov  1947.  Following 
this,  command  administrators  were  to  for- 
ward to  the  Bureau  the  money  in  excess 
of  two  dollars  per  man  in  the  command 
recreation  fund. 

Transmittal  of  funds  was  based  on  the 
command  recreation  fund  monthly  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  month  ending  31 
Dec  1947.  Use  of  on  board  count  was 
optional. 
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Masthead,  Treasure  Is.,  Calif. 


"But  Sir — it  looks  so  much  nicer  on  me 
then  the  plain  hats,  and  it  only  costs 
a few  dollars  more." 

on  active  duty,  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  wages  and  are  not 
subject  to  withholding  prior  to  1 Jan 
1949. 

Other  types  of  income  not  subject  to 
withholding  are  interest  on  bank  accounts, 
dividends,  rents,  royalties,  partnership 
distributions  and  other  remuneration 
from  non-Navy  sources. 

In  order  that  persons  receiving  income 
on  which  the  tax  is  not  withheld  at  source 
may  pay  their  taxes  currently,  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  that  they  make  an  estimate 
of  their  tax  for  the  year  and  pay  a part 
of  such  estimated  tax  each  quarter.  Under 
this  system,  all  taxpayers  will  be  paid  up 
to  date  as  closely  as  possible  for  the  tax- 
able year  within  15  days  after  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Who  must  file — Every  individual  citi 
zen  and  resident  of  the  United  States  is 
required  to  file  a declaration  of  estimated 
tax  (Form  1040-ES)  for  the  calendar  year 
1948  if  he  expects  to  receive,  during  the 
calendar  year,  the  following: 

• Wages  subject  to  withholding  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,  plus  $500  for  each  exemp- 
tion to  which  he  is  entitled  except  his 
own, 

• Or  gross  income  from  all  other 
sources  in  excess  of  $100  not  subject  to 
withholding,  providing  his  gross  income 
is  expected  to  amount  to  $500  or  more. 

The  following  items  of  income  from 
Navy  sources  constitute  gross  income: 

• Active  duty  pay  for  commissioned 


service  during  taxable  year  in  excess  of 
$1,500.  (Active  duty  pay  consists  of  base, 
lnogevity,  sea,  foreign  service,  flight,  sub- 
marine, drill,  training,  and  other  special 
duty  pay,  including  lump  sum  payments 
to  former  naval  aviation  cadets.  Pay  for 
accrued  leave  upon  separation  from  active 
duty  is  active  duty  pay  but  leave  paid  for 
in  bonds  or  cash,  under  Sec.  6 of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act,  as  amended,  is 
excluded  from  gross  income.) 

• Retired  pay,  if  retired  for  other  than 
physical  disability. 

• Total  amount  received  for  mileage, 
from  which  may  be  deducted  meals,  rail- 
road fares,  lodging  and  other  expenses 
paid  while  performing  the  travel. 

• Travel  pay  to  discharged  enlisted 
men  is  classified  in  the  same  category  as 
mileage. 

• Transportation  for  dependents. 

• Interest  on  deposits  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

• Interest  on  armed  forces  leave  bonds 
or  on  payments  for  leave. 

• One  year’s  pay  received  by  officers 
wholly  retired. 

The  following  remuneration,  from 
sources  outside  the  Navy,  constitutes  part 
of  gross  income: 

• Compensation  for  personal  or  profes- 
sional services. 

• Amounts  received  from  former  em- 
ployers, even  though  paid  to  the  depend- 
ents of  former  employee. 

• Business  income,  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual proprietor  or  as  a partner  in  a 
business  operated  for  profit. 

• Profits  from  selling  and  dealing  in 
properties  (real  or  personal,  tangible  or 
intangible) . 

• Income  from  investments  in  proper- 
ties or  securities,  such  as  rent  or  interest. 

• Dividends  from  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations. 

• Pensions  paid  by  a State  for  services. 

There  are  also  many  other  factors  ex- 
plained in  the  pamphlet  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  figuring  gross 
income. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
a declaration  of  estimated  tax  is  required 
to  be  filed  for  1948,  a member  of  the 
armed  forces  should  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  following  items  from  naval 
sources : 

• All  active  duty  compensation  received 
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before  1 Jan  1949,  during  any  taxable 
year,  for  service  as  a member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  below 
the  rank  of  a commissioned  officer  (or 
commissioned  warrant  officer)  during 
''frorld  War  II. 

• Active  service  pay  received  before  1 
Jan  1949  for  commissioned  service  up  to 
$1,500  for  each  calendar  year  1943 
through  1948. 

• Retired  pay  of  persons  retired  from 
the  naval  service  for  physical  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

• Rental  allowance.  (Quarters,  heat 
and  light  furnished  in  kind  need  not  be 
reported.) 

• Subsistence  allowance. 

• Per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

• Money  allowance  for  quarters  paid 
enlisted  men. 

• Commutation  of  rations  for  enlisted 
personnel. 

• Uniform  gratuity  paid  to  officers, 
nurses  and  enlisted  personnel. 

• Uniforms  furnished  in  kind  to  en- 
listed personnel. 

• Gratuity  pay  (six  months’  pay  to 
beneficiary  of  deceased  serviceman). 

• Personal  cash  allowances  received  by 
fleet  admirals,  admirals  and  vice  admirals. 

• Armed  forces  leave  bonds  or  other 
payments  made  under  Sec.  6 of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946.  (Interest  on 
these  bonds  or  payments  constitutes  gross 
income  in  the  year  received.) 

• Money  received  by  U.S.  naval  at- 
taches for  entertaining  and  exceptional 
purposes  caused  by  reason  of  their  duties, 
if  expended  solely  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties  and  no  part  of  it  is 
diverted  for  purely  person  use  or  ex- 
penses. 

• Family  allowances  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  wife  or  dependents  of  enlisted 
personnel  are  considered  gifts  or  gratui- 
ties. Amounts  deducted  from  an  enlisted 
man’s  pay  represent  part  of  his  income. 

• Mustering  out  pay. 

• Amounts  paid  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights. 

• Vocational  rehabilitation  benefits. 

Also  excludable  from  gross  income  are 

the  following  items  from  sources  other 
than  the  Navy: 

• Amounts  received  under  a life  insur- 
ance contract  paid  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  insured. 

• Certain  parts  of  annuities. 

• Values  of  property  acquired  as  gifts 


by  bequest  or  inheritance. 

• Interest  upon  various  types  of  notes, 
bonds  and  other  obligations. 

• Compensation  for  injuries  or  sick- 
ness. 

• Stock  dividends  in  some  cases,  as 
decided  upon  its  own  merits. 

• Social  Security  benefits. 

• Pensions  received  from  the  United 
States  by  families  of  veterans  for  services 
in  time  of  war. 

• Dividends  from  war-risk  insurance. 

• Alimony,  subject  to  certain  consider- 
ations. 

When  to  file — For  the  calendar  year 
1948,  declarations  of  estimated  tax  are 
due  as  follows: 


If  requirements  for 
filing  are  met: 
Before  2 March 
Before  2 June 
Before  2 September 
After  1 September 


Declaration  is  due: 

15  March 
15  June 
15  September 
15  Jan  1949 


For  example,  if  an  officer,  up  to  2 June 
1948,  has  not  expected  enough  income 
during  the  entire  year  1948  to  require 
him  to  file  a declaration,  but  on  that  date 
expected  income  is  increased  by  reason  of 
promotion  so  that  he  does  fall  within  the 
requirements,  a declaration  is  due  from 
him  on  or  before  15  September. 

The  due  date  for  filing  a 1948  declara- 
tion of  estimated  tax  is  automatically  de- 
ferred the  same  as  the  due  date  for  filing 
income  tax  returns  for  1947  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  on  foreign 
service  duty. 

What  to  file — Declarations  of  estimated 
tax  should  be  made  on  Form  1040-ES.  A 
husband  and  wife  may  file  either  joint  or 
separate  declarations. 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
declarations,  the  statement  may  show 
either  the  tax  computed  on  aggregate  in- 
comes or  the  aggregate  tax  on  separate 
incomes.  The  filing  of  a separate  or  joint 
declaration  does  not  bind  taxpayers  to  the 
filing  of  final  income  tax  returns  on  the 
same  basis.  Taxpayers  may  file  a joint 
declaration  and  then  file  separate  final 
returns. 

Payments  made  on  a joint  declaration 
may  be  claimed  on  their  separate  final 
returns  by  either  the  husband  or  the  wife, 
or  divided  between  them  in  any  propor- 
tion they  choose. 

A taxpayer  whose  estimated  tax  on  an 
original  declaration  is  substantially  in- 


creased or  decreased  as  a result  of  a 
change  in  expected  income,  deductions  or 
exemptions  should  file  an  amended  dec- 
laration on  or  before  the  next  filing  date 
— 15  June  1948,  15  September  1948  or 
15  January  1949— following  such  change. 

How  to  estimate — Under  existing  law, 
the  federal  income  tax  rates  and  exemp- 
tions applicable  for  the  calendar  year 
1948  are  the  same  as  for  the  calendar 
year  1947. 

Where  to  file — Declarations  should  be 
filed  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue with  whom  the  1947  return  is  filed 
or  with  whom  the  taxpayer  expects  to  file 
his  1948  income  tax  return. 

Payment  of  estimated  tax — Payable  in 
equal  installments,  the  first  of  which  is  to 
be  paid  with  the  declaration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  estimated  tax  shown  on  a dec- 
laration filed  on  15  March  should  be  paid 
in  four  equal  installments.  If  first  filed  on 
15  June,  payments  should  be  made  in 
three  equal  installments,  and  if  first  filed 
on  15  September,  the  payments  should  be 
completed  in  two  installments.  The  last 
payment  is  due  on  or  before  15  Jan  1949. 

Penalties — A penalty  of  six  per  cent  of 
the  difference  between  the  estimated  tax 
and  the  actual  tax  but  not  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  tax  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  actual  tax  is  imposed 
for  underestimating  by  more  than  20  per 
cent. 

This  penalty  will  not  apply,  however, 
if  the  estimated  tax  for  1949  is  computed 
on  an  income  not  less  than  the  income  for 
1947  at  1948  rates  and  exemptions,  and 
if  such  estimated  tax  is  paid  timely. 

For  failing  to  file  a required  declara- 


Personnel  Having  Venereal 
Disease  to  Be  Retained 

Personnel  infected  with  venereal  disease 
in  a communicable  state  will  not  be  re- 
leased from  the  Navy  until  they  have 
been  treated  and  are  no  longer  a menace 
to  public  health. 

A directive  issued  jointly  by  BuPers, 
BuMed  and  MarCorps,  stated  that  a 
standard  syphilis  test  will  be  given  all 
persons  about  to  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty.  This  test  must  be 
made  within  seven  days  of  the  discharge 
date.  Personnel  who  show  signs  of  vene- 
real disease  in  an  infectious  state  will  be 
retained  in  service  and  transferred  to  a 
naval  hospital  for  further  su-’y. 
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tion  or  failing  to  pay  the  estimated  tax 
due,  a penalty  of  five  per  cent  of  the  un- 
paid amount  for  each  installment  due, 
plus  one  per  cent  for  each  month  or  part 
of  a month  (except  the  first)  during 
which  such  amount  remains  unpaid  up  to 
a maximum  of  10  per  cent  of  the  unpaid 
amount  of  each  installment  is  also  im- 
posed. 

The  same  penalties  for  willful  failure 
to  make  a return  or  for  the  willful  mak- 
ing of  a false  return  are  applicable  with 
respect  to  declarations  of  estimated  tax. 

Overpayments  of  income  tax,  including 
interest  and  penalties,  may  be  recovered 
if  a claim  for  refund  is  filed  timely  on 
Form  843,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  any  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  claims  generally  must  be  filed 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  filing 
the  return  on  which  the  overpayment  was 
made,  or  within  two  years  from  the  date 


of  the  overpayment,  whichever  is  later. 
The  taxpayer  may  disregard  intervening 
periods  of  sea  or  foreign  duty. 

Filing  Your  1947  Returns 

Every  individual  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States  whose  gross  income  for 
the  year  1947  is  $500  or  more  must  file 
a federal  income  tax  return. 

A person  who  had  tax  withheld  from 
wages  or  made  payments  during  1947  on 
a declaration  of  estimated  tax  should  file 
a return,  even  though  gross  income  was 
less  than  $500  for  the  year,  in  order  to 
recover  the  resulting  overpayment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  gross  income,  cer- 
tain income  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  is  specifically  excluded. 

For  example,  an  ensign  who  reported 
for  active  duty  on  1 February  had  a base 
pay  of  $1,980,  rental  allowance  of  $495 


and  subsistence  allowance  of  S233.80  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  receiving  a total  of 
$2,708.80.  The  rental  allowance,  subsist- 
ence allowance  and  $1,500  of  base  pay 
are  excluded  from  gross  income,  leaving 
but  $480  of  gross  income.  Assuming  he 
had  no  other  income,  he  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  a return. 

Enlisted  personnel,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances, would  not  be  required  to  file  a re- 
turn unless  gross  income  from  other 
sources  amounted  to  $500  or  more.  Per- 
sonnel who  received  active  duty  enlisted 
pay  for  part  of  the  taxable  year  and  active 
duty  commissioned  pay  for  part  of  the 
taxable  year,  would  not  be  required  to 
file  a return  unless  the  active  duty  com- 
missioned pay  in  excess  of  $1,500  plus 
gross  income  from  other  sources  amounted 
to  $500  or  more. 

A husband  and  wife  legally  domiciled 
in  a community  property  state  or  jurisdic- 
tion are  each  generally  liable  for  a return 
with  respect  to  one-half  of  the  community 
income.  These  states  are  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan  (after  1 
July  1947),  Nebraska  (after  6 Sept  1947), 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
(after  5 July  1947),  Texas,  Washington 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Further  and  specific  information  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  BuSandA,  Pro- 
fessional Assistant’s  Division,  OB-1,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Promotion  Zone  Clarified 
For  Unrestricted  Officers 

Only  those  unrestricted  line  officers 
within  the  promotion  zone  extending 
through  signal  number  490,  who  were  not 
selected  for  promotion  to  the  temporary 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  are  regarded  by 
law  as  having  failed  of  selection,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  241-47  (NDB,  15  December) 
points  out. 

The  directive  clarified  the  promotion 
zone  for  officers  not  restricted  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  EDO  and  AEDO  cap- 
tains who  were  not  selected  and  who  will 
complete  30  or  more  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  by  30  June  1948  will  have 
failed  once  of  selection. 

The  promotion  zone  established  by  Sec- 
Nav  applies  also  to  the  staff  corps  selec- 
tion board  which  convened  1 Dec  1947. 
Staff  corps  officers  whose  running  mates 
are  in  the  promotion  zone  were  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  promotion  zones  for 
their  respective  corps. 


'CAN  DO'  RESERVE  UNIT  AUTHORIZED 


The  "Can  Do”  men  of  the  Navy,  the 
Seabees,  who  built  island  bases  enroute 
to  Tokyo,  have  been  authorized  to  join 
the  Organized  Naval  Reserve  as  a dis- 
tinct unit. 

As  a result,  the  Seabees  are  assured  of 
development  as  a specialized  reserve 
force  under  a program  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  their  own  training. 

The  Reserves  will  help  regular  Sea- 
bees who  have  just  observed  their  sixth 
birthday  anniversary,  to  maintain  the 
"Can  Do”  tradition  they  established  in 
combat  construction  during  the  war. 

Three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
force  of  three  battalions  of  Seabees  was 
authorized.  Most  of  them  were  older 
men,  carpenters,  electricians,  steel  work- 
ers and  more  than  50  other  construction 
trades. 

They  enlisted  to  avenge  the  Navy 
civilian  construction  workers  on  Wake 
Island,  Guam  and  the  Philippines.  Team- 
ing with  the  Marines  and  the  Army, 
they  established  a new  concept  of  high- 
speed advance  base  construction. 

Plans  call  for  enlarging  the  new  or- 
ganization during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Reserve  Seabees  will  be  organized  into 
companies  consisting  of  five  officers  and 
40  men,  which  will  be  formed  at  places 
where  Naval  Training  Centers  will  be 
available. 


In  addition  to  the  247,000  inactive 
Seabee  veterans,  approximately  5,500 
Seabees  are  on  active  duty  at  various 
naval  establishments.  At  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  about  100  men  are  on  duty  at  the 
Seabee  Center  and  450  are  assigned  to 
the  training  and  distribution  center.  An 
additional  400  men  are  in  training  at 
the  base. 

Other  Seabees  on  duty  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  between  two  am- 
phibious battalions  activated  last  year. 
About  750  officers  and  men  are  serving 
with  the  105th  Battalion  at  Little  Creek, 
Va. 

More  than  400  others  are  members  of 
the  104th  Construction  Battalion,  sta- 
tioned at  Coronado,  Calif.  These  two 
units  already  have  undergone  consider- 
able amphibious  training. 

The  104th  has  taken  part  in  maneu- 
vers along  the  West  Coast,  while  the 
105th  participated  in  Operations  Camid 
and  Seminole  as  part  of  its  training. 

Nearly  3,500  additional  Seabee  per- 
sonnel are  serving  overseas  at  naval 
bases,  where  they  are  doing  maintenance 
work  and  are  operating  power  plants 
and  similar  installations. 

Members  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
who  served  as  wartime  Seabee  officers 
have  established  volunteer  Reserve  units 
in  200  cities  throughout  the  country. 
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FLEET  BATTLE  COMPETITION  SLATED 


ALNAVS, 

NAVACTS 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only 
for  general  information  and  as  an  index 
of  current  Alnavs  and  Navacts,  not  as 
a basis  for  action.  Personnel  interested 
in  specific  directives  should  consult  Al- 
nav  or  Navacts  files  directly  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands. 

No.  249 — Calls  attention  to  prompt 
submission  of  certain  fuel  reports  re- 
quired by  BuSandA. 

No.  250 — Announces  disbursing  reports 
required  from  certain  Supply  Corps  and 
MarCorps  disbursing  officers  by  BuSandA. 

No.  251 — Suspends  annual  census  of 
enlisted  personnel  for  calendar  year  1947. 
(See  page  51.) 

No.  252 — Announces  Navy  and  Mari- 
time Commission  are  jointly  recondition- 
ing for  use  of  military  services  a total  of 
50  tankers  from  Maritime  Commission 
laid-up  fleet. 

No.  253 — Announces  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  officers  recommended  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  rear  admiral  in 
Medical,  Dental,  Supply  and  Chaplain 
Corps.  (See  page  34.) 

No.  254 — Announces  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld,  t'SN,  has  assumed  duties  of 
CNO. 

No.  255 — SecNav’s  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  greetings. 

No.  256 — Announces  the  President  has 
approved  the  report  of  a selection  board 
which  recommended  promotion  of  certain 
offices  of  the  MarCorps  to  the  grades  of 
major  and  captain  for  temporary  service. 

No.  257 — Requires  all  stocks  of  form 
NavPers  660  (Honorable  Discharge  Cer- 
tificate) held  by  all  ships  and  station  in 
excess  of  three  months’  requirement  be 
returned  to  nearest  naval  district  publica- 
tion and  printing  office. 

No.  258 — Christmas  greetings  to  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

No.  259 — Holiday  greetings  from  Ad- 
miral Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn,  CNO. 

No.  260 — Announces  monthly  financial 
statements  of  recreation  funds  required 
by  BuPers.  (See  page  56.) 

NAVACTS 

No.  22 — Establishes  new  prices  for 
meals  to  be  sold  from  Navy  general 
messes. 


Battle  efficiency  pennants,  consisting  of 
a black  ball  on  red  triangular  back- 
ground, will  be  displayed  by  certain  ships 
and  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  sometime 
after  1 July. 

Naval  Operations  officials  estimate  at 
present  that  awards  and  prize  money  for 
individual  personnel  will  be  available  for 
the  highest  10  per  cent  of  competing  units 
in  each  administrative  type  command. 

Awards  will  be  based  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  ship  or  aircraft  squadron  as 
a unit  and  not  on  the  performance  of 
individual  departments  in  units. 

Ships  and  aircraft  squadrons  will  dis- 
play the  pennant,  and  enlisted  personnel 
will  be  entitled  to  wear  an  "E.” 

Awards  will  be  based  on  overall  per- 
formance in  all  forms  of  excercises, 
general  performance  of  assigned  duties, 
and  material  and  operational  readiness. 
Nominations  will  be  made  to  CNO  by 
each  type  commander  via  the  fleet  com- 
mander. 

Commands  in  which  there  are  a large 
number  of  competing  units  or  large  diver- 
sity in  characteristics  may  be  authorized 
additional  awards. 

Each  ship  winning  the  battle  efficiency 
pennant  will  fly  it  at  the  foretruck  during 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  until  the  next 
award  is  announced  the  following  year. 
Competition  years  are  based  on  fiscal 
years  ending  on  30  June. 

Aircraft  squadrons  will  display  the 
awards  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and 
facsimiles  may  be  painted  on  each  plane 
of  the  squadron. 

Since  the  battle  efficiency  pennant  will 
be  awarded  for  overall  ship  performance 
rather  than  departmental  or  functional 
performance,  thus  promoting  coordination 
and  unity  of  effort,  CNO  will  not  reward 
any  departmental  or  functional  perform- 
ance except  as  necessary  in  the  case  of 
trophies  donated  by  civilian  organizations 
for  specific  purposes.  This  policy  does  not 
place  restrictions  on  awards  by  fleet  or 
type  commanders. 

Prize  money  accompanying  the  awards 
will  be  paid  to  enlisted  personnel  only. 
The  amount  of  the  prize  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  units  and  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  in  each  unit  winning  the 
award.  Since  prize  money  for  individuals 
will  be  the  same  throughout  the  Navy, 


the  amounts  will  be  determined  after 
nominations  are  received. 

All  enlisted  personnel,  including  Ma- 
rines, who  have  been  attached  to  the 
unit  as  a permanent  duty  station  for  more 
than  six  months  during  the  competition 
year  will  be  eligible  for  prize  money  if 
their  services  contributed  to  the  winning 
of  the  pennant  and  they  are  on  active 
duty  when  the  award  is  made.  Personnel 
are  eligible  for  only  one  award  in  prize 
money  in  any  one  competition  year. 

All  men  receiving  the  prize  money  will 
be  entitled  to  wear  an  ”E”  during  the 
time  the  battle  efficiency  pennant  for  that 
year  is  flown  by  the  unit  entitling  them 
to  prize  money.  More  detailed  instruc- 
tions will  be  issued  later. 

Because  of  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions under  which  prize  money  is  appro- 
priated, it  is  not  practicable  to  advise 
type  commanders  in  advance  as  to  the 
specific  numbers  of  units  to  which  awards 
will  be  made. 

Training  Leave  Granted 
Annually  to  Reservists 
By  700  U.S.  Companies 

More  than  700  business  concerns  of  all 
types  grant  training  leave,  enabling  re- 
serve members  of  the  armed  forces  to  take 
training  duty  each  year. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent 
queries  to  nearly  7,000  companies  asking 
for  the  information.  Of  the  1,256  which 
replied,  720  have  training  leave  policies 
already  in  effect  and  132  intend  to  adopt 
similar  policies  in  the  future. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  companies, 
some  of  which  have  more  than  10,000 
employees,  grant  two  weeks  or  15  days 
for  training  leave,  with  several  different 
pay  arrangements. 

Some  employers  allow  full  pay  during 
reserve  training,  some  allow  the  differ- 
ence between  reserve  pay  and  the  civilian 
job  and  some  allow  ho  pay  during  the 
training  period. 

Types  of  companies  covered  in  the  sur- 
vey included  such  business  fields  as  bank- 
ing and  insurance,  manufacturing,  rail- 
roads and  airlines  and  many  others. 

Congress  recently  enacted  legislation 
permitting  certain  temporary  indefinite 
government  employees  to  take  15  days 
with  full  pay  annually  for  reserve  training. 
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Medal  of  Honor  Won 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  has 
been  awarded  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arthur  M.  Preston,  usnr,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  his  action  in  effecting  the  res- 
cue of  a Navy  pilot  shot  down  in  Wasile 
Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  less  than  200  yards 
from  a strongly-de- 
fended J apanese 
dock  and  supply  area 
on  16  Sept  1944. 

As  ComMTBRon 
33,  he  volunteered 
for  a mission  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  by 
the  pilot’s  squadron 
and  a PBY,  and  led 
PT  489  and  PT  363 
through  60  miles  of 
restricted,  heavily- 
mined  waters.  He  was  twice  turned 
back  while  running  through  fire  from 


by  MTB  Commander 

powerful  coastal  defense  guns  guard- 
ing the  11-mile  strait  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  he  was  again  turned  back 
by  furious  fire  in  the  immediate  area  of 
the  downed  airman.  Aided  by  an  aircraft 
smoke  screen,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  objective.  Under  vicious  fire, 
he  took  the  pilot  aboard  and  cleared  the 
area,  sinking  a small  enemy  cargo  vessel 
during  retirement. 

Increasingly  vulnerable  when  covering 
aircraft  were  forced  to  leave  because  of 
insufficient  fuel.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Preston  raced  the  two  PT  boats  at  high 
speed  for  20  minutes  through  shell- 
splashed  water  and  across  minefields  to 
safety.  Under  continuous  fire  for  two  and 
a half  hours,  he  successfully  achieved  a 
mission  considered  suicidal  and  brought 
his  boats  through  without  personnel  casu- 
alties and  with  but  superficial  damage. 


NAVY  CROSS 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Bigelow,  Lavell  M.,  LCDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : As  flight  leader  in  BomFit- 
Ron  6,  attached  to  uss  Hancock,  LCDR 
Bigelow  flew  in  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  Kure  Harbor,  Japan,  on  28  July 
1945.  He  led  a divebombing  attack 
against  major  units  of  the  enemy  fleet,  in- 
cluding aircraft  carriers,  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers.  He  selected  a 
battleship  as  his  target.  Fighting  his  plane 
in  the  face  of  anti-aircraft  fire  from  enemy 
warships  and  shore  batteries,  he  scored  a 
direct  bomb  hit  which  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  infliction  of  extensive  dam- 
age on  the  ship,  which  finally  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor. 


LCDR  Bigelow  LCDR  Mazza 


★ Mazza,  Harold  R.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Oak- 
land, Calif.:  As  CO  of  TorpRon  47,  at- 
tached to  uss  Bataan,  LCDR  Mazza 
participated  in  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese  home- 
land on  7 Apr  1945.  He  led  his  squadron 
in  an  attack  against  a large  task  force 
steaming  in  the  East  China  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  Kyushu.  He  flew  through  intense 
antiaircraft  fire  and  fire  from  shore  bat- 
teries to  press  home  the  attack  at  point- 
blank  range,  Directing  his  group  in  from 
the  disengaged  side  of  the  target,  he 
aided  greatly  in  scoring  several  torpedo 
hits  on  a battleship  which  later  sank. 

First  award: 

★ Blair,  Leon  N.,  CAPT,  usn,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.:  As  commander  of  a co- 
ordinated attack  group  of  submarines  op- 
erating in  Japanese  waters  of  the  Marianas 
Islands  and  in  the  China  Sea,  from  16 
May  to  1 July  1944,  CAPT  Blair  showed 
outstanding  administrative  ability.  He  co- 
ordinated the  submarines  under  his  com- 
mand into  an  effective  attack  force  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  force  in  sinking  eight  enemy  ships 
and  in  damaging  two  others,  despite 
severe  countermeasures. 

★ Callahan,  Joseph  W.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Butte,  Mont.:  As  CO  of  uss  Ralph  Talbot, 
CAPT  (then  CDR)  Callahan  participated 
in  action  against  the  Japanese  during  the 


assault  on  Rendova  Island  and  subsequent 
operations  incident  to  the  occupation  of 
the  New  Georgia  Islands  from  30  June 
to  13  July  1943.  Displaying  superb  sea- 
manship and  fearless  devotion  to  duty',  he 
maneuvered  his  ship  as  cover  for  our 
transports  engaged  in  landing  forces  on 
Rendova  Island.  Despite  submarines,  shore 
batteries  and  air  atatcks,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  dangerous  missions.  Dur- 
ing the  Second  Battle  of  Kula  Gulf,  in  a 
night  engagement,  he  attacked  the  enemy 
and  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
destruction  of  four,  and  probably  six,  Japa- 
nese ships.  After  the  enemy  forces  had  re- 
treated, he  returned  to  the  action  area, 
maneuvered  his  ship  through  enemy-in- 
fested waters  during  complete  darkness 
to  within  70  miles  of  the  strong  Japanese 
positions  in  the  Buin-Faisi  area,  took  the 
damaged  Quinn  in  tow  and  removed  the 
personnel  from  the  vessel. 

★ Helm,  Donald  F.,  LT,  usnr,  South 
Gate,  Calif.:  As  pilot  in  BomRon  19,  at- 
tached to  uss  Lexington,  LT  Helm  par- 
ticipated in  action  against  the  Japanese 
during  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  25 
Oct  1944.  In  the  face  of  enemy  air  oppo- 
sition and  intense  and  continuous  fire 
from  enemy  antiaircraft  batteries,  he 
pressed  home  an  attack  on  a Japanese  air- 
craft carrier.  Accurately  placing  his  bomb, 
he  scored  a direct  hit  on  the  target,  de- 
spite its  evasive  tactics.  He  contributed 
materially  to  the  sinking  of  the  carrier. 

★ Holladay,  Samuel  N.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo 
plane  in  TorpBomRon  15,  attached  to 
uss  Essex,  LT  (then  LTJG)  Holladay 
participated  in  action  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  24  Oct 
1944.  Despite  intense  and  accurate  anti- 
aircraft fire,  he  pressed  home  a short- 
range  attack  and  obtained  a torpedo  hit 
on  an  enemy  battleship. 

★ Miller,  George  H.,  CDR,  usn,  Ham- 
mond, Ind.:  As  damage  control  officer  for 
uss  Houston,  CDR  Miller  participated  in 
operations  against  Japanese  forces  off 
Formosa  on  the  nights  of  12,  13  and  14 
Oct  1944.  When  his  ship  sustained  major 
damage  from  a torpedo  hit  on  the  night 
of  14  October  after  three  prolonged  night 
aerial  attacks  in  which  seven  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed,  he  made  several 
hazardous  inspections  of  flooded  compart- 
ments on  the  lower  decks  while  the  ship 
was  without  light  or  power  and  in  danger 
of  capsizing,  and  quickly  instituted  meas- 
ures to  retain  what  stability  and  buoyancy 
were  left.  When  the  vessel  was  torpedoed 
while  in  tow  on  16  October,  he  led  the 
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damage  control  parties  in  localizing  the 
additional  damage  and  supervised  the 
fighting  of  a gasoline  fire  which  endan- 
gered the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

★ Niemann,  William  E.,  LT,  usn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.:  As  Pilot  of  a torpedo  plane, 
attached  to  uss  Petrof  Bay,  LT  Niemann 
flew  in  action  against  major  units  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  during  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf,  25  Oct  1944.  Participating  in  a 15- 

plane  strike  carried 
out  without  the  aid 
of  dive-bomber  or 
surface  support,  he 
attacked  the  task 
force  in  the  face  of 
a barrage  from  an- 
tiaircraft and  main 
batteries.  Despite 
the  knowledge  that 
his  fuel  supply  was 
LT  Niemann  insufficient  to  carry 

him  safely  back  to  base,  he  succeeded  in 
inflicting  damage  on  the  enemy  warships, 
thereby  contributing  materially  to  the  de- 
feat on  the  enemy  and  the  frustration  of 
its  attempt  to  upset  American  opeations 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  campaign. 

★ Smyth,  Jimmie,  LT,  usnr,  Floydada, 
Tex.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber  in 
TorpBomRon  15,  attached  to  uss  Essex, 
LT  (then  LTJG)  Smyth  participated  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle 
for  Le^  te  Gulf  on  5 Oct  1944.  Despite 
airborne  opposition  and  accurate  antiair- 
craft fire,  he  pressed  home  his  attack  on 
an  enemy  battleship,  scoring  a torpedo  hit 
and  inflicting  considerable  damage. 

★ Stevens,  Clyde  B.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif.:  As  CO  on  board  uss 
Plaice,  CDR  (then  LCDR)  Stevens  fought 
his  vessel  during  its  first  war  patrol  in 
Japanese  waters  from  4 July  to  25  July 
1944.  Penetrating  strong  enemy  escort 
screens,  he  launched  four  well-planned 
and  executed  torpedo  attacks  to  sink  four 
enemy  ships.  During  an  air  strike  on 
Chichi  Jima  by  our  forces,  he  conducted 
surface  approaches  close  to  the  beach  to 
search  for  downed  pilots  despite  intense 
fire  from  shore  batteries.  Although  re- 
peatedly depth-charged  and  subjected  to 
enemy  gunfire  attacks  from  shore  attacks, 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  13 

1.  (b)  Martin  Mauler,  AM-1 

2.  (b)  dive  bomber,  it  is  heavily- 

armed  for  both  attack  and 
dive-bombing. 

3.  (a)  plane  arresting  gear. 

4.  (c)  aircraft  carrier. 

5.  (c)  light  cruisers.  San  Diego- 

Oakland  class. 

6.  (b)  antiaircraft  defense.  Main 

armament  5 in. 


he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  vessel  safe 
to  port. 

★ Williams,  William  T.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Robstown,  Tex.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo 
bomber  in  TorpRon  47,  attached  to  uss 
Bataan,  LCDR  (then  LT)  Williams  par- 
ticipated in  action  against  Japanese  forces 
off  Kyushu  on  7 Apr  1945.  Leading  his 
division  in  a daring  strike  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  East  China  Sea,  he  pressed 
home  repeated  attacks  in  the  face  of  in- 
tense antiaircraft  fire  and  gunfire  from  the 
enemy’s  main  battery.  He  scored  a direct 
hit  on  an  enemy  battleship  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  ultimate  sinking. 

★ Williamson,  Thomas  B.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif.:  As  CO  of  uss  Kalinin 
Bay,  CAPT  Williamson  participated  in  a 
strike  against  major  units  of  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  in  the  Battle  off  Samar  Island 
on  25  Oct  1944.  When  a formidable  col- 
umn of  Japanese  battleships,  cruisers  and 
destroyers  attacked  our  small  task  unit  of 
escort  carriers,  he  skillfully  maneuvered 
his  ship  to  avoid  the  crippling  blows 
from  a three-hour  bombardment  and  suc- 
cessfully brought  his  ship  throi  ^h  the 
battle. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Gurnee,  Robert  L.,  LCDR,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Redfifh,  second  war  patrol,  Japa- 
nese waters,  25  Oct  1944  to  2 Jan  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Erb,  Leonard,  LCDR  (then  LT),  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va.:  Assistant  approach  officer, 
uss  Ray,  sixth  war  patrol,  Japanese 
waters,  23  Sept  to  8 Dec  1944. 

★ Masoner,  William  J.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
Riverside,  111.:  Pilot,  FitRon  19,  uss  Lex- 
ington, Philippine  Islands,  5 Nov  1944. 

First  award: 

★ Annable,  Peter  F.,  LTJG,  usnr,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.:  Hangar  deck  officer,  uss 
Saratoga,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Baird,  Robert  R.  Jr.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usn,  Sanger,  Calif.:  Member, 
UDT  6,  assault  and  capture  of  Saipan  and 
Guam,  June  and  July  1944. 

★ Brownrigg,  John  A.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Buffalo,  Okla. : Member,  UDT  4,  Oki- 
nawa, 27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Bullen,  Jacob  T.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. : CO,  uss  Burns,  Japa- 
nese waters,  13  to  17  Oct  1944. 

★ Butt,  Lawrence  H.,  LCDR  (then  LT), 
usnr,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.:  Torpedo  data 
computer  operator,  uss  Aspiro,  fifth  war 
patrol,  10  Sept  to  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Carver,  William  L.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  Evaluator,  uss  Heermann, 
Battle  off  Samar,  25  Oct  1944. 


HAR.OCD  J-Q/V6S 


"Carry  on!" 

★ Chung-Hoon,  Gordon  P.,  CDR,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.:  CO,  uss  Sigsbee,  Kyushu 
Island,  Japan,  17  Mar  to  10  Apr  1945. 

★ Cleveland,  Edwin  I.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.:  Mem- 
ber, UDT  13,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  13 
Feb  1945. 

★ Cook,  George  C.,  LCDR  (then  LT), 
usnr,  Milton,  Mass.:  Assistant  approach 
officer,  executive  officer  and  navigator, 
uss  Spadefish,  third  war  patrol,  Japanese 
waters,  6 Jan  to  13  Feb  1945. 

★ Cordiner,  Douglas  L.,  CDR,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Dasbiell, 
Okinawa,  17  Mar  to  10  Apr  1945. 

★ Deiner,  Frederick  G.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Newberg,  Ore.:  Member, 
UDT  11,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Desmond,  James  S.,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 

usnr,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Member 

UDT  6,  Saipan  and  Guam,  June  and  July 
1944. 

★ Donahue,  Frank  M.,  LCDR  (then 
LT),  usnr,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.:  CO,  uss 
Sims,  Okinawa,  25  May  1945. 

★ Dozier,  William  C.  Jr.,  LCDR  (then 
LT),  usn,  Tuscaloosa,  Okla.:  Torpedo 
data  computer  operator,  uss  Pomjret, 
third  war  patrol,  Japanese  waters,  28  Oct 
to  1 1 Dec  1944. 

★Eckert,  Philip  F.,  LCDR,  usn,  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Assistant  approach 
officer,  uss  Sea  Robin,  second  war  patrol, 
Japanese  waters,  February  to  April  1945. 

★ Fitz,  Harold  C.,  CAPT,  usn,  Severna 
Park,  Md. : CO,  uss  Santa  Fe,  southern 
coast  of  Honshu,  Japan,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Fox,  Donald  R.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J.:  Pilot,  BomFitRon  85, 
USS  Shangri-La,  Kure  Harbor,  Honshu,  24 
July  1945. 

★ Gotlin,  Grimes  W.,  LT,  usnr,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex.:  Chaplin,  uss  Franklin, 

Kobe,  Japan,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Green,  William  E.  Jr.,  CHMACH 
(then  MACH),  usn,  Malden,  Mo.:  En- 
gineering officer,  uss  Franklin,  Kobe,  Ja- 
pan, 19  Mar  1945. 

★ Griggs,  John  B.  Ill,  LT,  usn,  Annapo- 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Silver  Star  (Cont.) 

lis,  Md.:  Plotting  officer,  uss  Picuda, 
fourth  war  patrol,  Japanese  waters.  East 
China  Sea,  27  Oct  to  2 Dec  1944. 

★ Hemill,  Hunt,  LCDR  (then  LT), 
usnr,  Winnetka,  111.:  Executive  officer 
and  CIC  officer,  uss  Albert  W.  Grant, 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Hess,  William  R.,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 
usnr,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Member,  UDT 
17,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Hinchey,  John  F.,  LT  (then  LTJG), 
usnr,  Elmhurst,  N.  J.  Radar  officer,  uss 
Sea  Dog,  fourth  war  patrol,  Japan  Sea,  27 
May  to  5 July  1945. 

★ Horton,  Alan  W,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 
usnr.  New  York  City:  Member,  UDT  7, 
Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Huddleston,  Leo  N.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.:  Mem- 
ber, UDT  13,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr 
1945. 

★ Jackson,  Robert  H.,  LT,  usnr,  Den- 
ton, Tex.:  Pilot,  fighter-bomber,  BomFit- 
Ron  10,  uss  Intrepid,  East  China  Sea,  7 
Apr  1945. 

★ Klee,  William  N.,  CDR  (then  LCDR), 
usn,  New  York  City:  CO,  uss  Gleaves, 
patrol  off  Cape  Arma,  Italian  Riviera, 
night  of  1 and  2 Oct  1944. 

★ Lantz,  Laurence  A.,  LTJG,  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Melrose,  Mass.:  Member, 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Buccaneers 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
first  buccaneers  were  not  hairy- 
chested  pirates  but  mere  cowboys. 

The  term  "boueanners"  was  given 
first  to  the  early  French  cowboys 
on  the  island  of  Haiti  who  made 
their  living  punching  cattle  and  sell- 
ing beef  which  they  smoked  over 


a wooden  lattice  work  called  a 
"boucan." 

Later,  they  decided  there  was  no 
future  in  the  dried  beef  market,  so 
they  took  up  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  pirating  and  general 
lawlessness.  Thus  the  word  buccan- 
neer  became  the  common  definition 
for  all  pirates. 


UDT  6,  Saipan  and  Guam,  June  and  July 
19 44. 

★ Leach,  Robert  W.,  CDR  (then  LCDR), 
USNR,  Orange,  Mass.:  CO,  uss  Satlerlee, 
Point  de  Hoe,  France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Luker,  George  R.,  CDR,  usn,  Staun- 
ton, 111. : Pilot  of  a fighter  plane,  leader  of 
strike  groups  of  fighter,  bomber  and  tor- 
pedo planes,  uss  Wasp,  Kure,  Japan,  18 
and  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Mahan,  Ray  N.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  Lake 
Mary,  Fla.:  Gallant  action  on  board  uss 
Suwannee,  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  26  Oct 
1944. 

★ Meadors,  William  W.,  LCDR  (then 
LT),  usnr,  Columbia,  Mo.:  Gunnery  of- 
ficer, uss  Heermann,  Battle  off  Samar,  25 
Oct  19 44. 

★ Morrow,  William  O.  Jr.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.:  Member, 
UDT,  7,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Murray,  Donald  H.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Spokane,  Wash.:  Member,  UDT  13,  Oki- 
nawa, 27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Neenan,  James  P.,  LCDR  (then  LT), 
usn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Torpedo  data 
computor  operator,  uss  Guavina,  first  war 
patrol,  Japanese  waters,  6 Apr  to  8 May 

1944. 

★ Nickerson,  James  D.,  LCDR  (then 
LT),  usn,  Hopewell,  N.  J.:  Diving  offi- 
cer, uss  Trout,  ninth  and  tenth  war  pa- 
trols, Japanese  waters. 

★ Nielson,  Kenneth  A.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Onewa,  Iowa:  Member, 
UDT  11,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Pahl,  James  R.,  CAPT,  usn,  Tiffe'n, 
Ohio:  Commander,  DesDiv  44,  Comman- 
der screen  of  a task  unit  during  first  at- 
tack and  seizure  of  Vella  Lavella,  15 
Aug  1943. 

★ Pederson,  William  M.,  LT  (then 
LTJG),  usnr,  Alliance,  Ohio:  Member, 
UDT  16,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Petoskey,  Ernest  J.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  USNR,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Mem- 
ber, UDT  11,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr 

1945. 

★ Pirie,  Robert  B.,  CAPT,  usn,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. : Chief  of  Staff,  CTG  38.2,  oc- 
cupation of  Palau  and  air  attacks  on  Phil- 
ippines, 6 to  24  Sept  1 944  air  attacks  on 
Okinawa,  Formosa,  Luzon,  6 to  20  Oct 
1944;  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  24  to  26  Oct 

1944. 

★ Reed,  Kendall  S.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Oakland,  Palau,  6 
Sept  1944;  Mindanao  and  Visayas,  9 to  14 
Sept  1944;  Luzon,  21  and  22  Sept  1944; 
Formosa,  6 to  14  Oct  1944. 

★ Ruff,  Lawrence  E.,  CAPT  (then 
CDR),  USN,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. : CO, 
uss  Dyson,  Okinawa,  16  May  to  21  June 

1945. 

★ Scheid,  Waldo  W.,  LT  (then  LTJG), 
usnr,  Mendon,  Ohio:  Member,  UDT, 
bombardment  and  assault  of  Pacific  island, 
17  to  21  July  1944. 

★ Shreffler,  John  W.,  LTJG,  usnr, 


Barnsdall,  Okla. : Pilot,  BomRon  9,  uss 
Y orktoun,  East  China  Sea,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Slack,  Albert  C.,  LT,  usnr,  Lufkin, 
Tex.:  Pilot,  FitRon  15,  uss  Essex,  Batde 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Stretz,  Robert  H.,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 
usnr,  Boonville,  Mo.:  Pilot,  dive  bomber 
in  BomRon  10,  attached  to  USS  Intrepid, 
East  China  Sea,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Sturr,  Henry  D.,  CDR  (then  LCDR), 
usn,  Annapolis,  Md.:  CO,  uss  Becuna, 
first  war  patrol,  Philippine-China  Sea 
area,  23  Aug.  to  20  Oct  1944. 

★ Soule,  Scoville  D.,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 
usnr,  Essex  Falls,  N.  Y. : Member,  UDT 
16,  Okinawa,  27  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Stambook,  Richard  E.,  LT,  usnr,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.:  Pilot,  FitRon  27,  uss 
Princeton,  Marianas  Islands,  First  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  19  June  1944. 

★ Stuart,  Daniel  A.,  CDR,  usn,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. : CO,  uss  Madison,  Menton 
area,  Franco-Italian  Riviera,  September 
1944. 

★ Turnbull,  Raymond  C.,  LT  (then 
LTJG),  usnr,  Monrovia,  Calif.:  CO,  PT 
1 46,  New  Britain,  16  Mar  1944. 

★ Wade,  William  L.  Jr.,  LT  (then 
LTJG),  usnr,  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Com- 
mander, Gru  28,  LCI(L)  Flot  10,  Nor- 
mandy, France,  6 June  1944. 

★ West,  James  H.,  LTJG  (then  ENS), 
usnr,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.:  Commander 
of  an  assault  wave,  invasion  of  Tarawa, 
20  Nov  1943. 

★ Williams,  Edwin  S.  Jr.,  LTJG  (then 
ENS),  usnr,  Signal  Mount,  Tenn.:  Mem- 
ber of  an  UDT,  bombardment  and  assault 
of  a Pacific  island,  17  to  21  July  1944. 

★ Williams,  Joseph  W.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn, 
Martinsville,  Ind.:  CO,  uss  Bumper,  war 
patrol  in  Japanese  waters,  31  Mar  to  27 
Apr  1944. 

★ Womble,  John  P.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn,  At- 
lanta, Ga.:  CO,  DesRon  52,  Palau,  6 Sept 
19 44;  Mindanao  and  Visayas,  9 to  14 
Sept  1944;  Luzon,  21  and  22  Sept  1944; 
Formosa,  6 to  14  Oct  1944. 

★ Zurchen,  Clarence  J.,  LCDR,  usn, 
Beaverton,  Ore.:  Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, executive  officer  and  navigator,  uss 
Gunnel,  seventh  war  patrol,  Japanese 
waters,  21  Oct  to  28  Dec  1944. 


. LEGION  OF  MERIT 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Collisson,  Norman  H.,  CAPT,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Executive  Officer  to 
the  Coal  Mines  Administrator  and  later 
as  Coal  Mines  Administrator,  26  June 
1946  to  15  May  1947. 

First  award: 

★ Reynolds,  Luther  K.,  CAPT,  usn, 

Memphis,  Tenn.:  Screen  commander, 

group  of  escort  carriers,  landings  on 
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BATTERED  by  Bikini  blast,  gallant  USS  Skate  is  towed  to  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

SKATE  WINS  NUC  FOR  BOLD  ATTACKS 


Leyte,  17  to  24  Oct  1944;  Battle  off  Sa- 
mar, 25  Oct  1944. 

★ Rowe,  Gordon,  COMO  (then  CAPT), 
usn,  Seattle,  Wash.:  CO,  uss  Ranger,  at- 
tached to  British  home  fleet,  Denmark  and 
Norway,  19  Sept  to  20  Dec  1943. 

★ Taylor,  Arthur  H.,  CAPT  (then 
CDR),  usn,  Narberth,  Pa.:  Submarine 
force  torpedo  officer,  forward  Pacific 
area,  12  May  1943  to  19  Aug  1944. 

★ Thomson,  Dole  F.,  CAPT,  usn,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.:  Officer-in-Charge  of  con- 
struction regiment,  Ryukyu  Islands,  April 
to  September  1945. 

★ Welker,  Gilbert  F.,  CDR  (then 
LCDR),  usnr,  Hollywood,  Calif.:  Com- 
munications Officer  on  Staff  of  Com- 
mander, ServRon  10,  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  war  areas,  7 Feb  1944  to  1 June 
1945. 

★ Wood,  Philo,  CDR  (then  LCDR), 
usnr.  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Communica- 
tions officer,  amphibious  invasion  of 
Southern  France,  August  1944. 

★ Womble,  John  P.  Jr.,  COMO  (then 
CAPT),  usn,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Com- 
mander, antisubmarine  screen  of  a task 
group,  Luzon,  Formosa,  China,  15  Oct 
1944  to  25  Jan  1945. 


★ Blake,  Harold  D.,  PHMl,  usnr,  Ros- 
well, N.  M.:  Rescuer  of  survivors  of  a 
turret  fire  on  board  uss  Mississippi,  oper- 
ations against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific 
area,  20  Nov  1943. 

★ Bowie,  William  W.,  CDR,  usnr,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  CO,  uss  Jack  C.  Robinson, 
rescue  operations,  10  Sept  1945. 

★ Butler,  Oliver  J.  Jr.,  PHM2,  usn, 
Memphis,  Tenn.:  Service  as  a hospital 
corpsman,  Co  E,  2d  Bn,  First  Marines, 
First  MarDiv,  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese, Peleliu,  Palau  Islands,  17  Sept  1944. 

★ Calloway,  Franklin  A.,  COX,  usn, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Performance  of  rescue 
missions  while  his  ship,  uss  Franks,  was 
serving  as  plane  guard  with  a fast  carrier 
group,  Tokyo  Bay  area,  10  Feb  to  1 Mar 
1945. 

★ Chester,  Robert  L.,  TMl,  usn,  North 
Tiverton,  R.  I.:  Rescuer  of  a downed  pilot 
stranded  in  enemy-held  territory,  while 
serving  on  uss  Charr,  first  war  patrol,  27 
Dec  1944  to  3 Mar  1945. 

★ Collins,  Melvin  J.,  RDM3,  usnr, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa:  Performance  of  rescue 
missions  while  his  ship,  uss  Franks,  was 
serving  as  plane  guard  with  a fast  carrier 
group,  Tokyo  Bay  area,  10  Feb  to  1 Mar 
1945. 

★ Ferrell,  Yeuell  W.,  QM3,  usnr,  Bel- 
mont, Miss.:  Heroic  attempt  to  rescue  a 
drowning  man  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 


The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  has  been 
awarded  uss  Skate  (SS  305)  for  her 
achievements  on  her  first,  second,  third 
and  seventh  war  patrols  in  enemy  waters. 

The  submarine  is  credited  with  demol- 
ishing seven  enemy  ships,  including  a 
prize  light  cruiser  and  submarine.  Also, 
she  severely  damaged  the  Japanese  battle- 
ship Y amato  and  a small  freighter. 

Often  entering  shallow  waters,  Skate 
penetrated  the  treacherous  Sea  of  Japan 


★ Harp,  Raymond  R.,  SF3,  usn,  Kenosha, 
Wis. : Heroic  conduct  in  helping  to  secure 
an  airplane  which  had  broken  loose  and 
blown  over  on  its  side  on  the  flight  deck 
of  uss  Flornet,  WesPac,  5 June  1945. 

★ Jenkins,  Howard  W.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.:  Treatment  and  evacu- 
ation of  wounded  men  while  serving  as  a 
hospital  corpsman,  Co  K,  3d  Bn,  First 
Marines,  First  MarDiv,  Palau  Islands,  18 
Sept  1944. 

★ Lilly,  Joseph  N.,  LT,  usnr,  Denver, 
Colo.:  Assistance  to  the  many  wounded 
when  uss  Charles  Henderson  exploded  at 
the  docks  while  discharging  demolition 
bombs,  U.S.  Port  Headquarters,  Bari, 
Italy,  9 Apr  1945. 

★ McIntosh,  Calvin  J.,  PHM2,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Service  as  a medical 
corpsman  attached  to  Co  C,  1st  Bn,  Sev- 
enth Marines,  First  MarDiv,  Palau 
Islands,  17  Sept  1944. 

★ McNeil,  Newton  C.,  PHM3,  usn, 
Atmore,  Ala.:  Heroic  conduct  in  admin- 
istering first  aid  to  casualties  while  at- 
tached to  2d  Bn,  First  Marines,  First 
MarDiv,  Palau  Islands,  15  Sept  1944. 

★ Middaugh,  Fred  L.,  LTJG,  usn,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.:  Heroic  conduct  as  a mem- 


and  on  one  of  her  patrols  rescued  six 
downed  aviators.  The  vessel  executed  her 
missions  boldly  and  aggressively,  despite 
severe  depth  charging,  aerial  strafing  and 
bombardment  by  enemy  shore  batteries. 

Captain  E.  B.  McKinney,  usn,  com- 
manded Skate  on  the  first  and  second 
patrols.  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  P. 
Gruner  Jr.,  usn,  was  CO  on  the  third 
patrol  and  Commander  R.  B.  Lynch,  usn, 
on  the  seventh  patrol. 


ber  of  a boarding  party  from  uss  Guadal- 
canal during  operations  to  capture  the 
German  submarine  U-505  off  Cape  Blanco, 
French  West  Africa,  4 June  1944. 

★ Mullin,  Thomas  W.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. : Heroic  conduct  in 
extinguishing  a fire  on  a mine  dump  at  a 
U.S.  naval  section  base  in  SoWesPac. 

★ Shenkel,  George  A.,  Si,  usnr,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Heroic  conduct  in  rescuing 
the  CO  of  USS  Minivet  from  the  water 
when  the  vessel  sank  on  29  Dec  1945. 

★ Seiber,  Dean  P.,  MAM3,  usn,  Oak- 
land, Calif.:  Heroic  conduct  during  res- 
cue operations  incident  to  the  sinking  of 
a U.S.  escort  carrier  while  serving  on 
board  uss  Lawrence  C.  Taylor,  Iwo  Jima, 
21  Feb  1945. 

★ Shannon,  Patrick  J.,  CBM,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Participation  in  the  rescue 
of  the  survivors  of  uss  Mississinewa, 
Ulithi  Atoll,  Caroline  Islands,  20  Nov 
1944. 

★ Simms,  James  H.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Hope, 
Ark.:  Administering  of  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  while  serving  as  a hospital 
corpsman  attached  to  Co  G,  2d  Bn,  First 
Marines,  First  MarDiv,  Palau  Islands,  15 
to  17  Sept  1944. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  Navy's  sports  program? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  NAS,  Quonset,  R.  I.) 


Bill  Prokocimer, 

PHM3,  Newark,  N.  J.: 
I think  the  Navy  has 
fine  competitive  spirit. 
The  Navy  has  gone 
wholeheartedly  behind 
its  athletes  and  has  given 
them  the  best  in  equip- 
ment and  support.  It 
should  continue  the 
work,  because  good 
clean  sports  help  build 
good  clean  men. 


William  Hobson, 

AMM2,  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
The  sports  program 
seems  to  be  very  ade- 
quate. Besides  having  fa- 
cilities and  teams  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  the  Navy 
has  district  tournaments 
and  All-Navy  finals.  An- 
other advantage  is  that 
all  outfits  are  usually 
fairly  well  equipped  with  - 
sports  equipment. 


W.  T.  Honaker,  TMl, 
Scarbro,  W.  V.:  The 
Navy  sports  program  on 
large  ships  and  stations 
is  all  rfght,  but  small 
stations  and  ships  do 
not  stress  athletics 
enough.  Many  men  at 
those  places  cannot  get 
time  off  for  sports. 


William  Marceau, 

H A2,  Portland,  Me. : The 
athletic  program  in  the 
Navy  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  organized  large- 
scale  . programs  in  the 
country.  I think  that  all 
men  in  the  Navy  should 
participate  in  at  least 
one  sport. 


Paul  L.  Abrams,  Si, 

Muncie,  Ind. : The  Navy 
sports  program  is  well 
organized  and  presents 
a wide  variety  of  sports 
and  many  opportunities. 
Many  of  the  sports  in 
the  Navy  are  played 
against  big-time  opposi- 
tion. 


M.  B.  Melton.  Si, 

Cesta  Mesa,  Calif.:  The 
stations  I have  been  to 
have  had  adequate  rec- 
reational facilities  with 
first  class  gear  and 
plenty  of  chances  for 
men  to  go  out  for  the 
sports  they  like.  If  good, 
you  can  go  to  the  top. 


Guy  T.  Crowe,  API, 
Greenville,  S.  C.:  The 
best  facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  furnished  by 
the  Navy  wherever  pos- 
sible. However,  some  di- 
vision officers  could  help 
the  program  by  letting 
men  off  from  work  to 
play  on  varsity  teams. 


Donald  H.  Dignon, 

ACRM,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : 
The  facilities  for  physi- 
cal development  offered 
to  Naval  personnel  are 
more  than  adequate,  but 
their  use  by  the  individ- 
ual is  lacking.  The 
teams  are  open  to  all 
hands,  but  few  men  care 
to  devote  any  time  to 
the  development  of  their 
physical  talents. 


John  F.  McGowan, 

S2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : I 
think  the  program  is  ex- 
cellent. Not  only  can  a 
man  try  out  for  any 
Navy  varsity  team,  but 
he  is  also  eligible  for 
the  International  Olym- 
pics. Almost  every  sta- 
tion has  a gymnasium. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  First  hand  infor- 
mation on  why  the  wheels  go 
'round  is  received  by  students 
attending  a Navy  diesel  school. 
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men  on  the  latest,  most  expensive  and  finest  equipment. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Symbolic  of  a vigilant  U.S.  Navy  is  Walter  S. 
Parks,  PHM1,  USN,  of  Eldorado,  Ark.,  shown  on  board  LST  987. 
ALL  HANDS  photo  by  Paul  Bosner,  PHOM3,  USN. 

• AT  LEFT:  Two  U.S.  sailors  have  liberty  in  Hong  Kong,  China, 
and  take  a ride  in  sedan  chairs. 
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right.  Press  Association. 


CLASSIFICATION  tests  reveal  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  personnel,  and  assist  in  placing  them  in  the  right  Navy  billet. 


SHAPING  YOUR  FUTURE  IN  NAVY 


^OMETIME  within  the  next  year, 
**  roughly  100,000  men  of  all  ratings 
will  sit  down  and  write  themselves  a 
future. 

For  those  who  take  the  Navy’s  test  bat- 
tery too  lightly,  that  future  might  turn 
out  slightly  clouded.  The  test  scores  will 
stick  to  the  men  who  made  them  like 
sharks  after  a provision  ship. 

Take  the  case  of  Aardvark  Arstensten, 
ACMM,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  for  13 
years.  Aardvark  definitely  remembers  hav- 
ing taken  one  set  of  tests  previously. 

Orders  are  orders  and  Aardvark  writes 
the  new  tests  anyway,  but  he  dashes  off 
the  answers  in  helter-sjtelter  fashion  in 
order  to  be  done  and  away  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Later  comes  an  opening  in  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  Sweden,  which  Aardvark 


eyes  with  nostalgia  upon  remembering 
his  relatives  in  Stockholm. 

He  writes  out  a request  for  the  embassy 
duty,  pointing  out  that  he  can  talk  Swe- 
dish with  the  best  of  them.  On  the  basis 
of  fine  performance  of  duty,  he  receives 
a hearty  endorsement  from  the  CO.  His 
rate  fits  the  billet  and  everything  points 
to  his  acceptance. 

Back  comes  his  request  with  a terse 
final  endorsement:  Not  approved. 

What  had  happened?  In  BuPers,  the 


Your  Whole  Career  Rests 
Upon  Scores  You  Make 
In  Classification  Tests 


embassies  and  missions  detail  officer  hadfl 
picked  up  the  request  among  a stack  offl 
others.  Everything  looked  fine  until  theY 
officer  came  to  page  4a  of  the  service* 
record. 

The  string  of  x’s  for  general  classifica-Il 
tion,  arithmetic,  mechanical  and  clerical  ] 
tests  stretched  through  squares  for  the 
lowest  7 per  cent  and  next  lowest  24  pet' 
cent. 

Reaching  for  the  "not  approved”  stamp, 
the  officer  wondered  how  a man  with 
such  low  aptitude  and  ability  had  ever  ^ 
become  a chief. 

Many  men  will  be  taking  the  Navy's 
classification  tests  for  a second  time. 
Others  were  not  tested  because  of  the 
rush  to  get  men  trained  and  assigned  to  , 
ships  and  bases  during  the  war,  a few 
will  be  taking  tests  because  their  records 
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/ ere  lost;  also,  some  tests  were  taken 
rior  to  the  war. 

The  old  prewar  tests  are  not  accept- 
ble  for  classifying  personnel  in  the  pres- 
nt  system  which  shows  at  a glance  what 
le  man  can  do,  what  his  special  aptitudes 
nd  abilities  are  and  which  of  the  800 
Javy  occupations  he  can  best  perform. 
Test  records  are  only  a part  of  the  in- 
irination  on  pages  4a  and  4b.  A glance 
t these  pages  shows  in  addition  civilian 
ducation  and  experience,  personal  and 
hysical  qualities  and  other  information 
•hich  is  consulted  in  selecting  men  for 
rhools,  general  details,  special  billets  or 
ther  personnel  assignments. 

The  future  is  entered  there  too,  for 
len  who  write  the  tests  without  trying 
leir  level  best  are  barring  themselves 
om  better  assignments. 

If  it’s  a school  program  request,  the 
lavy  knows  that  85  per  cent  of  men 
hose  test  scores  are  lower  than  the  re- 
uirement  for  the  school  won’t  make  the 
rade.  BuPers  refuses  to  waste  money  on 
ten  whose  prospects,  as  evidenced  in  test 
:ores  are  low. 

If  it’s  a special  duty  assignment,  the 
favy  is  usually  flooded  with  other  re- 
vests. The  man  with  the  most  perfect 
aalifications  will  be  chosen  over  others. 
As  the  Navy’s  classification  system  be- 
etles better  known  to  personnel  officers, 
st  scores  will  come  to  mean  more  and 
ore  in  assigning  men  to  billets  on  bases 
id  ships. 

Separate  tests  have  special  meanings, 
ar  instance,  the  general  classification 
st  (GCT)  measures  ability  to  learn  and 
■ think.  The  arithmetic  test  (ARI)  meas- 
•es  ability  to  use  numbers  in  practical 
j'oblems  such  as  calculating  time  and 


QUALIFICATIONS,  test  scores  entered  in  service  record  (above)  serve  as  a 
guide  to  personnel  officers  making  assignments  demanding  special  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  like  delicate  instrument  adjustment  (below,  left),  pharmaceutics  (right). 
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TRAINING  for  such  duty  as  diving  (above),  dental  prosthetics  (below)  will  be 
given  only  to  peronnel  whose  scores,  aptitudes  show  that  they  are  qualified. 


distance,  and  the  clerical  test  (CLER) 
evaluates  speed  and  accuracy  in  clerical 
work. 

The  mechanical  aptitude  test  gauges 
potential  ability  for  work  of  a mechanical 
nature,  and  is  substantiated  by  two  spe- 
cial tests  on  mechanical  and  electrical 
knowledge. 

The  fleet  edition  of  the  basic  test  bat- 
tery will  be  given  at  receiving  station 
classification  centers  while  personnel  are 
in  a transient  status,  but  recruits  coming 
into  the  Navy  get  recruit  editions  at  the 
training  center.  The  two  editions  vary 
slightly. 

The  Navy  has  always  had  a classifica- 
tion program  but  never  on  the  scientific 
basis  which  began  in  1943,  when  the 
heavy  influx  of  men  created  the  need  for 
assigning  them  to  schools  and  other 
duties  to  which  they  were  best  suited. 
The  Navy  called  in  psychologists,  person- 
nel administrators  and  others  highly 
trained  in  various  fields  to  plan  the  tests 
and  develop  the  classification  program  as 
it  exists  today. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  classification 
is  an  accurate  Navy  job  code  number  (see 
All  Hands,  February  1948,  p,  43), 
which  describes  job  qualifications  and 
where  they  were  obtained  in  a seven- 
digit number.  Test  results  as  well  as  other 
facts  recorded  on  pages  4a-4b  make  up 
the  final  consideration  as  to  what  the 
initial  job  code  will  be. 

To  maintain  current  and  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  qualifications  of  en- 
listed personnel,  division  or  personnel 
officers  assign  new  codes  as  individuals 
progress  to  higher  degrees  of  skill. 

BuPers,  mindful  of  the  need  for  ac 
curate  job  information,  suggests  that  job 
classification  codes  be  reviewed  quarterly 
at  the  same  time  quarterly  marks  are  as- 
signed. Changes  will  be  made  from  the 
cards  directly  onto  the  man’s  service  rec- 
ord and  in  the  personnel  accounting  sys- 
tem. 

Men  already  established  in  their  rat- 
ings won’t  find  themselves  with  a differ- 
ent Navy  job  code  purely  as  a result  of 
the  tests  since  several  other  factors  are 
necessary  to  such  a change,  but  they  will 
receive  less  consideration  for  various  bil- 
lets and  schools  if  their  marks  come  out 
much  lower  than  normal  for  the  rate. 

When  the  time  comes,  write  the  tests 
to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Aardvark 
Arstensten  is  a fictional  character  and  any 
resemblance  to  persons  living  or  dead  is 
purely  coincidental,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 
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Two  Former  Apprentice  Boys  Have  89  Years  Naval  Service 


^AOUNGSTERS  who  plan  to  make  the 
* Navy  their  career  today  might  do 
well  to  talk  with  two  old  sea  dogs  who 
have  a combined  total  of  89  years  service. 

The  first  20  years  might  be  the  hardest 
for  some  people  but  not  for  these  two, 
as  they  are  commencing  their  third  20  and 
still  going  strong. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Gustave  B. 
Martinson  and  Chief  Torpedoman  Harry 
S.  Morris  are  believed  to  be  the  only  two 
square  knot  sailors  or  apprentice  boys  still 
on  active  duty. 

The  rate  of  apprentice,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  apprentice  seaman,  was  abol- 
ished on  29  Nov  1904. 

Apprentice  boys  in  those  days  led  a 
rugged  life.  Their  pay  was  $9.00  a month 
but  they  received  no  money  until  the  end 
of  their  training  cruise.  Instead  of  pay 
they  received  the  equivalent  of  50  cents 
a week  in  canteen  chits,  providing  their 
conduct  was  good. 

They  were  issued  a complete  uniform, 
similar  to  the  ones  issued  today.  However 
the  uniforms  issued  to  them  at  that  time 
came  only  in  two  sizes,  too  big  or  too 
small,  usually  the  former. 

Smoking  was  against  regulations  for 
apprentice  boys,  but  even  in  those  days  a 
blackmarket  existed.  A five  cent  sack  of 
tobacco  smuggled  aboard  often  brought  as 
high  as  $2.00. 

Any  spending  money  they  had  was  ob- 
tained by  the  ageless  procedure  of  writing 
home.  Upon  completion  of  their  training 
cruise  the  apprentice  boys  received  their 


1903  ENLISTEE  Harry  S.  Morris,  CTM, 
ias  completed  44  years  service,  and 
thinks  he'll  quit  service  after  a full  50. 


first  pay,  minus  the  canteen  money,  and 
their  first  leave. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Gustave  B. 
Martinson,  usn,  attached  to  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  more 
than  45  years  of  continuous  service. 

Enlisting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  5 Jan 
1903  as  apprentice  third  class,  he  served 
his  boot  training  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
his  apprenticeship  aboard  the  old  sailing 
ship  Monongahela  as  a royal  yardman  on 
the  maintop. 

He  recalls  that  one  of  the  first  things 
an  apprentice  boy  learned  was  that  the 
bosn’s  word  was  law. 

Each  morning  before  breakfast  he  and 
the  other  boys  were  required  to  go 
through  certain  drills  and  exercises.  One 
of  the  best  remembered  was  known  as 
"up  and  over.”  At  this  command  they 
would  climb  the  starboard  ratlines  to  the 
maintop  and  down  the  port.  This  maneu- 
ver was  done  barefooted  and  the  boy  who 
came  down  last  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again.  It  was  guaranteed  to  improve  your 
appetite  but  not  your  arches. 

After  graduating  with  18  months  ser- 
vice, he  received  his  first  pay  and  10  days’ 
leave.  That  day,  with  all  that  money  in 
his  pocket,  he  decided  to  make  the  Navy 
his  career.  He  did  just  that. 

Since  then  he  has  served  aboard  gun- 
boats, transports,  minesweepers,  and  the 
battleships  Alabama,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Maine  (2),  Florida,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Mississippi.  From  1924 
to  1927  as  chief  boatswain  he  commanded 
the  minesweeper  uss  Rail  in  the  Atlantic. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Martinson  plans 
to  retire  in  June  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  he  will  have  45  years  and  6 months 
service.  He  and  his  wife  plan  to  make 
their  home  in  California.  He  would  like 
to  hear  from  all  ex-apprentice  boys. 

Chief  Torpedoman  Harry  S.  Morris  en- 
listed at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  3 Apr  1903, 
as  apprentice  third  class.  At  that  time  he 
was  15  years  old.  After  11  months  of 
Newport,  he  boarded  the  Revolutionary 
war  frigate  Alliance  for  his  training 
cruise.  This  same  sailing  ship  was  the  one 
used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  made 
one  of  his  visits  to  France  in  Colonial 
days  From  the  Alliance,  Morris  went  to 
the  West  Indies  on  uss  Topeka. 

In  1905  he  was  aboard  USS  Dixie  which 
made  a cruise  to  Algeria  to  photograph 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  the 
first  American  man-of-war  the  Arabs  had 
seen.  Electricity  and  ice  produced  by  the 


ship  was  also  another  first  for  the  Arabs, 
who  were  astounded  by  the  light  which 
could  be  turned  off  and  on  and  ice,  which 
was  something  out  of  their  world. 

Chief  Morris  believes  that  he  is  the 
only  enlisted  man  ever  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a seven  gun  salute  intended  for 
an  American  consul. 

In  1906  when  an  earthquake  demolished 
most  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  his  ship  USS 
Kearsarge  was  ordered  there  with  food 
and  medical  supplies  for  the  many 
victims. 

While  ashore  on  a rescue  mission, 
Morris’s  ship  got  underway  without  him. 
He  later  received  word  by  telegraph  to 
report  to  the  American  consul  for  duty 
until  he  could  meet  his  ship  once  more. 

Upon  reporting 
to  the  consul  he 
found  him  under- 
going treatment  for 
a broken  back  suf- 
fered during  the 
earthquake.  For  1 1 
months  Morris  was 
the  consul’t  right- 
hand  man. 

When  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Victor 
H.  Metcalf  arrived 
at  Jamaica  aboard 
the  U.S.  gunboat 
Yorktown,  Morris 
in  the  consul’t  boat 
started  out  to  meet  him. 

Upon  seeing  the  American  consular 
flag  flying  from  the  approaching  boat  the 
captain  of  the  Yorktown  immediately 
ordered  the  traditional  seven  gun  salute 
which  this  important  personage  rated.  It 
isn’t  recorded  whose  face  was  the  redder, 
the  captain’s  or  Morris,  when  the  latter 
enlisted  man  stepped  aboard  in  all  his 
glory. 

He  has  served  in  4l  different  ships 
during  his  varied  and  colorful  service. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  he  has 
also  served  in  uss  Colorado,  Maryland, 
South  Dakota,  Downs,  Dolphin,  Melville, 
Talbot,  Rathburne,  Winslow,  S-42  and 
many  others. 

At  present  he  is  at  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal’s Office  at  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Morris  is  now  60  years  old  and  plans 
to  do  50  years  before  retiring.  At  present 
he  has  44  years  6 months  service,  eight 
of  which  were  in  the  inactive  Reserve. 


LCDR  Martinson 
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SPREAD  EAGLE  in  main  room  of  the  museum  is 


MARINERS'  MUSEUM  visitors  see  memorial  to  founder's 
father  (above),  picturesque  figureheads  in  room  (below). 
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THESE  PORTALS  open  the  way  to  a vast  store  of  nautical  memorabilia  and 
ocean  lore,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  its  kind  today. 


marine,  a gift  of  the  Navy,  is  one  of  the 
80  full  size  craft  in  the  museum  courtyard. 
The  vessels  range  from  primitive  dugouts 
and  ceremonial  canoes  to  ship's  metal 
lifeboats  and  a whaleboat,  the  acme  of 
boatbuilding  craftsmanship.  A reference 
library  of  about  30,000  volumes  of  ma- 
rine engineering,  naval  architecture  and 


practically  all  phases  of  ship  construc- 
tion, travel  and  discovery,  naval  history, 
rare  atlases,  log  books,  plans  and  docu- 
ments has  been  assembled  for  the  use  of 
students  of  those  subjects. 

The  museum  has  no  admission  charge, 
and  is  open  daily.  Over  134,000  people 
visited  it  in  1947. 


NAUTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  from  early  days  — naval  and  commercial  — can  be 
traced  by  means  of  splendid  ship  models,  accessories  and  paintings  displayed. 
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'it  adorned  bow  of  the  frigate  Lancaster. 

MUSEUM 


mac,  Monitor  and  Michigan,  first  iron 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  techniques  of 
naval  warfare  in  Revolutionary  War  days 
, is  illustrated  through  a display  of  mate- 
rial that  was  salvaged  in  1934  by  raising 
British  ships  sunk  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town  in  1781. 

A fine  collection  of  marine  oil  paint- 
ings, lithographs,  water  colors  and  en- 
gravings may  be  viewed  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  museum.  It  includes  the  work  of 
both  early  American  artists  and  engrav- 
ers and  of  contemporary  artists. 

Many  ship  lanterns,  and  various  meth- 
ods of  speed  indicators  from  the  ship  log 
t to  an  early  "headway  and  leeway  indica- 
tor” of  1856,  patented  by  an  optimistic 
inventor,  on  down  through  the  years  to 
; the  present  taffrail  clocks  are  exhibited 
,,  in  the  middle  room  of  the  museum.  Here 
also  are  whaling  gear,  firearms  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  "scrimshaw”  or 
i carvings  by  whalemen  upon  whale  teeth 
and  other  ivories. 

!At  present  the  east  room  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  "Lighthouses  and  other  Aids  to 
the  Mariner,”  a large  display  of  lens  and 
other  lighthouse  equipment,  models  of 
♦ lightships  and  Coast  Guard  cutters,  tend- 
ers, lifesaving  gear  and  reproductions  of 
famous  lifeboats. 

A World  War  II  Japanese  suicide  sub- 
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A LOOK  AT  BALKAN 
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“|"ODAY,  as  never  before,  the  eyes  of 
B the  world  are  focused  sharply  on  the 
sore  thumb  of  world  peace,  the  Balkans. 

Where  ideologies  clash,  this  section  of 
the  globe  has  the  attention  of  every  per- 
son interested  in  keeping  the  world  at 
peace,  from  the  statesman  and  militarist 
to  the  layman.  Because  of  various  forms 
of  economic,  military  and  naval  aid  of- 
fered by  the  United  States,  these  Balkan 
countries  have  a special  interest  for  Amer- 
icans, especially  to  Navy  men. 

Utility  of  the  Balkan  navies  at  this 
time,  generally,  is  limited  to  coastal  pa- 
trol operations  and  minesweeping. 

Current  U.S.  interest  in  the  Greek  navy 
has  resulted  in  that  country’s  receiving 
material  assistance  in  rebuilding  her  fleet 
to  strengthen  Greek  defenses  and  encour- 
age peace  in  the  uneasy  Balkan  region. 

• GREECE:  The  present  day  Royal 
Hellenic  navy  has  been  fighting  one  war 
or  another  since  27  Oct  1940,  when  the 
Italians  attacked,  followed  by  the  Nazi 
invasion  6 Apr  1941.  This  navy  today 
is  supporting  the  Greek  army  against 
guerilla  forces  threatening  the  nation’s 
security. 

Pride  of  the  Grecian  navy,  a 9,450-ton 
heavy  cruiser,  Georgios  Averof,  37  years 


(This  is  fourth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS  ar- 
ticles, prepared  from  nonclassified  sources,  con- 
cerning the  navies  of  foreign  powers  today.) 


old,  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  leaving  eight  fairly 
modern  destroyers  as  the  largest  ships 
now  in  the  Greek  navy. 

Five  of  these  destroyers  are  of  the 
Adrias  class,  while  the  remaining  three 
are  Tbemistoklis  class  ships.  Making  up 
the  Adrias  class  are  Miaoulis,  Pindos, 
Kanaris,  Hastings  and  Adrias.  They  have 
a displacement  of  1,490  tons,  are  280  feet 
long  and  31V2  feet  wide.  Armament  con- 
sists of  four  four-inch,  one  four-barrelled 
two-pounder  pompom,  and  two  or  three 
20-mm.  AA  batteries.  All  have  two  21- 
inch  torpedo  tubes. 

Machinery  consists  of  Parson-geared 
turbines,  two  boilers  of  the  three-drum 
type.  These  ships  are  capable  of  making 
27  knots.  Complement  is  168  officers  and 
men.  These  destroyers  were  obtained 
from  the  British  Royal  Navy  during  1942 
and  1944. 

Like  Adrias  class  destroyers,  Themis- 
toklis  class  also  were  obtained  from  the 
British.  These  ships  are  Tbemistoklis, 


Kriti  and  Aigaion.  Features  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Adrias  class,  except  that 
they  carry  six  four-inch  guns. 

Two  old  destroyers,  the  1,375-ton 
Navarinon  and  1,360-ton  Salamis,  also 
obtained  from  the  British,  are  utilized  as 
training  ships. 

From  the  recently  announced  partition 
of  the  Italian  fleet,  the  Greeks  hope  to 
receive  the  7,283-ton  cruiser  Eugenio  di 
Savoia.  Although  old,  completed  in  1936, 
this  addition  would  grea.ly  strengthen 
the  depleted  Hellenic  navy. 

Six  submarines  are  now  o active  duty 
with  the  Hellenic  navy.  The  are  Argo- 
naftis,  Del  fin,  Pipinos,  Triain  •,  Amfitrili 
and  Xifias,  also  obtained  from  he  British 
Royal  Navy. 

The  Greek  navy  accounted  for  itself 
well  during  the  war,  but  what  remains  of 
that  fleet  today  needs  augmenting  for  bal- 
anced strength.  Some  of  the  ships  Greece 
now  possesses  were  obtained  through  the 
lend-lease  program,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  in  due  time  most  of  these  ships  will 
be  completely  Greek-owned. 

A quick  run-down  of  Greece’s  naval 
strength  reveals  that  in  addition  to  the 
aforementioned  ships,  she  has  17  motor 
launches,  1 submarine  chaser,  5 corvettes, 


ONCE  PRIDE  of  Greek  Navy,  crui 
Georgios  Averof  (lefl)  was  decommi 
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3 LSTs,  2 LSDs,  3 oilers,  22  minesweep- 
ers, 2 repair  ships  and  6 coastal  trans- 
ports. 

Six  motor  gunboats  were  delivered  to 
the  Hellenic  navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
November  1947. 

Most  pressing  task  of  the  Hellenic  navy 
today  is  to  fight  guerillas  operating  in 

I central  and  northern  Greece.  These  oper- 
ations include  giving  fire  support  to  the 
army,  patrolling  the  dangerous  coastal 
area  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  destroyer- 
supported  minesweeping  along  the  west 
coast  of  Salonika  Gulf.  The  navy  also  is 
actively  engaged  in  transporting  army 

I troops  to  strategic  anti-guerilla  combat 
areas. 

A secondary  but  important  job  is  that 
of  clearing  almost  6,000  square  miles  of 
coastal  water  of  mines.  These  mines, 
dropped  in  Greek  waters  by  almost  every 
belligerent  nation  during  the  war,  remain 
a menace  to  shipping.  Since  the  Greeks 
do  not  have  adequate  minesweeping  ma- 
terial to  clear  the  mined  areas,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  clearing  of  these  waters  will 
require  from  two  and  a half  to  five  years. 

Our  naval  aid  to  Greece  is  in  the  form 
of  advice  and  supplies.  The  Navy’s  pro- 
curement for  Greece  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $14,000,000.  Of  this,  $12,- 
000,000  is  for  supplies  consisting  of  fuel, 
technical  equipment,  clothing,  and  gen- 
eral stores.  Officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
sent  to  Greece  do  not  actively  engage  in 


SORE  THUMB  of  world  peace,  Balkans  hold  special  interest  for  all  Navy  men 
because  of  the  economic  and  military  assistance  which  the  U.S.  is  giving  Greece. 


black 

SEA 
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led  at  end  of  WW  II.  Delivery  of  PC 
by  U.S.  (above)  bolstered  weak  fleet. 


LARGEST  SHIPS  in  present  Greek  navy  are  eight  fairly  modern  destroyers, 
of  which  Miaoles  (ex-HMS  Modbury)  is  typical.  All  of  them  displace  1,490  tons. 


CHILEAN  sailors  raise  their  flag  on  board  transferred  U.S.  ocean-going 
tug,  one  of  the  three  ATAs  which  Chile  purchased  to  bolster  its  small  navy. 


U.S.  Transfers  Three  Tugs  to  Chile 


Chile’s  tiny  Navy  is  three  ships  to  the 
good  since  the  visit  of  228  officers  and 
men  to  the  United  States. 

Having  absorbed  the  know-how  of 
handling  ocean-going  tugs  from  U.S. 
Navy  specialists,  the  Chileans  returned 
to  home  ports  with  three  former  Ameri- 
can ATAs — the  122,  177  and  200 — now 
renamed  Remolcodor  1,  2 and  3. 

The  tugs  were  purchased  from  the 
U.S.  and  join  an  ex-British  battleship, 
1913  vintage,  and  40  to  50  other  vessels 
of  the  Chilean  navy. 

The  frigate  lquique  carried  the  Chil- 
eans to  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  last 
fall.  Since  that  time  and  right  up  to 
their  departure  in  January,  they  have 
been  cramming  on  American  naval 
knowledge. 

Demonstrations,  lectures  and  practical 
experience  on  board  the  newly  acquired 
tugs  kept  the  Chileans  busy  during  their 
stay,  but  did  not  prohibit  sight-seeing 
in  Frisco. 

Iquique’s  exec.  Lieutenant  Comman- 
der Jose  Costa,  was  most  impressed  of 
all.  "I  have  many  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,” he  said,  "and  although  I have 
been  in  other  American  cities,  I prefer 
it  here  because  it  is  so  friendly.” 

Orientation  flowed  both  ways  and 
Americans  were  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
Chilean  enlisted  personnel  may  join  as 


young  as  14  years  of  age,  for  a minimum 
of  five  years. 

After  a year  in  school,  they  are 
assigned  to  a vessel  for  their  first  sea 
duty.  At  the  rate  of  31  pesos  to  an 
American  dollar,  beginning  pay  per 
month  in  the  Chilean  navy  equals  about 
30  American  dollars. 

Chileans  are  intensely  proud  of  their 
navy,  small  though  it  may  be.  Their 
eyes  lighted  eagerly  when  telling  Ameri- 
cans about  lquique  and  the  name’s  ori- 
gin, which  dates  back  to  1879  and  a 
naval  battle  in  the  Chilean  port  of  that 
name  between  two  Chilean  and  two 
Peruvian  vessels. 

One  ship  from  each  country  was  sunk 
during  the  battle  and  when  the  present 
lquique  was  purchased  from  Canada, 
the  name  followed  much  as  a matter  of 
natural  course. 

The  Chileans  also  had  a fine  eulogism 
for  the  U.S.  Navy:  "Everyone  knows 
that  the  American  Navy  is  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world.  They  demonstrated 
that  in  the  last  war.” 

And  the  ladies’  "new  look”  ? The  exec 
had  special  comment:  "I  like  the  old 
fashions  better — they  made  the  ladies 
look  more  charming.” 

As  lquique  and  Remolcodor  1,  2 and 
3 slipped  below  the  horizon,  there  were 
many  wide-open  eyes  still  looking  back. 


Greek  naval  operations,  but  are  there 
only  to  instruct  and  give  advice  on  naval 
tactics  and  material. 

• YUGOSLAVIA:  With  most  of  her 
navy  sunk,  severely  damaged  or  captured 
during  the  war,  this  important  Russian 
satellite  has  virtually  no  navy — not  even 
sufficient  to  properly  protect  her  own 
shores  and  coastal  shipping.  Yet,  because 
of  Yugoslavia’s  prominent  position  in 
foreign  affairs  today,  her  future  will  un- 
doubtedly be  built  into  one  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  Balkans. 

Yugoslavia’s  army  is  reasonably  strong, 
but  to  realize  a complete  defense  of  her 
frontier,  she  must  have  a stronger  navy 
to  protect  her  1,200-mile  coasdine.  This 
entails  a cosdy  construction  program, 
which  drains  heavily  on  Yugoslavia’s  de- 
pleted economic  program. 

Yugoslavia  is  now  said  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing vessels: 

Two  ex- Austrian  torpedo  boats,  the  Tl 
and  T5;  motor  torpedo  boats  Durmilor  , 
and  Kaimakcalan  and  eight  PTs  obtained 
from  United  States;  one  975-ton  subma- 
rine, Nebojsa;  the  patrol  vessel  Beli 
Orao;  and  minelayer  Orao. 

In  addition  there  are  2 submarine  de- 
pot ships,  2 mining  tenders,  1 salvage 
vessel,  1 yacht,  1 sailing  ship  used  for 
training  purposes,  1 oiler,  1 water  carrier, 

3 tugs,  4 river  patrol  vessels  and  4 river  • 
monitors. 

• RUMANIA:  An  enemy  of  the  West- 
ern powers  during  the  last  war,  Ru- 
mania’s navy  is  restricted  by  clauses  in 
the  peace  treaty  to  a tonnage  of  15,000 
and  personnel  of  5,000  officers  and  men. 

Her  navy  is  divided  into  two  fleets,  the 
Black  Sea  and  Danube.  The  Black  Sea 
division  consists  of  2 destroyers  ( Marasti  l 
and  Masasesti),  1 submarine  (Delfinul),  i 
6 motor  torpedo  boats,  2 minelayers,  1 
submarine  depot  ship,  2 gunboats,  2 old 
torpedo  boats,  1 sail  training  ship,  and  2 
yachts. 

The  Rumanian  Danube  fleet  consists 
of  seven  monitors,  averaging  from  443 
tons  to  670  tons  in  displacement. 

• BULGARIA:  Another  wartime  enemy 
of  the  Allies,  Bulgaria  has  an  infinitesi-! 
mal  navy,  which  by  treaty  is  limited  to  a 
total  tonnage  of  7,250  tons  and  a person- 
nel strength  of  3,500. 

Operating  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  of 
Varna  and  Burgas,  this  little  navy  con- 
sists of  5 torpedo  boats,  4 patrol  boats, 
and  2 auxiliary  sail  training  vessels. 

• ALBANIA:  There  is  no  organized  i 
navy  in  this  country,  and  it  does  not  have 
a protocol  for  naval  ministry. 
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FILIPINO  FLEET 


AMERICAN  SAILORS  are  using  war-earned  experience  in  training 
offshore  patrol  unit  which  will  become  Philippine  navy.  Above: 

(Advanced  radar  instruction  is  given  on  board  minesweeper  USS 
Quest.  Upper  right:  Trainees  drill  in  wheel  house.  Below,  left:  Breath- 
ing apparatus  is  explained.  Below,  right:  Filipinos  man  stations. 


THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• RIBBONS  for  the  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal  and  the  China  Service 
medal  have  been  authorized  by  a joint 
BuPers-Marine  Corps  letter  (NDB,  31 
January,  #48-62). 

A list  of  about  3,500  vessels  which 
served  on  occupation  duty  is  now  being 
prepared  by  BuPers.  When  present  Com- 
manding officers  receive  the  list,  person- 
nel attached  to  those  vessels  during  the 
dates  of  eligibility  will  be  authorized  to 
wear  the  ribbons.  For  more  information, 
see  page  46. 

• REPORTS  currently  required  by  Bu- 
Pers have  been  compiled  in  a listing  dis- 
tributed to  all  ships  and  stations. 

The  list,  including  identifying  report 
symbols,  has  been  issued  as  an  enclosure 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  10-48  (NDB,  31 
January).  This  move  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  in  response  to  a reports  con- 
trol program  in  effect  throughout  the 
Navy. 

Highlights  of  the  letter,  first  of  such  to 
be  issued  semi-annually,  are  as  follows: 

• As  of  1 Jan  1948,  all  reports  here- 


after required  by  BuPers  will  be  identi- 
fied by  a report  symbol  to  serve  as  a con- 
trol medium.  (These  symbols  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  reports.) 

• Activities  submitting  letter  reports 
will  type  the  identifying  report  symbol  of 
the  report  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
letter  each  time  the  report  is  prepared. 

• The  report  symbol  will  appear  upon 
printed  report  forms  in  either  the  upper 
or  lower  right  corner.  (Until  such  time  as 
the  symbols  are  printed  upon  forms  which 
are  report  forms,  preparing  offices  shall 
type  this  symbol  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  report.) 

• Assigning  of  symbols  will  not  pre- 
clude subsequent  warranted  action  to 
eliminate  or  simplify  reports,  and  more 
thorough  and  recurring  analyses  of  all  re- 
ports will  be  made  in  the  future. 

• In  periods  between  semi-annual  list- 
ings, addresses  concerned  will  be  notified 
direct  of  the  establishment  of  a new  re- 
port, the  revision  of  an  existing  one,  or 
the  cancellation  of  a report.  Subsequent 
listings  will  be  changed  accordingly. 


• TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  the  Bread- 

loaf  Writer's  Conference  15-30  Aug  1948 
at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  will  be  awarded  win- 
ners in  the  1948  Navy  Literary  Contest. 
The  scholarships  are  being  donated  by 
the  Navy  League  in  cooperation  with  the 
Conference.  Temporary  additional  duty 
orders  will  be  issued  to  the  winners,  one 
of  whom  must  be  an  enlisted  man. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  Navy  writ- 
ers to  receive  literary  advice  and  help 
from  America's  leading  professional 
writers. 

All  naval  and  marine  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
contest.  Manuscripts  must  be  original  un- 
published stories,  articles,  essays  or  nov- 
els. All  will  receive  equal  consideration,  | 
regardless  of  length  or  subject. 

Send  manuscripts  to  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  Magazine  and  Book  Section, 
Room  1000,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  Each  entry  must  have  a 
cover  sheet  showing  title  of  material, 
complete  name,  rank  or  rate,  and  service 
number  of  author,  with  both  duty  sta- 
tion and  permanent  home  address.  Manu- 
scripts must  be  typewritten,  double 
spaced,  and  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
25  May  1948. 

• MARCORPS  OFFICERS  in  several  { 
categories,  including  both  Regulars  and 
Reservists,  have  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  change  their  duty  assignments. 

Almar  4-48  invited  applications  from 
regular  officers  who  are  naval  aviators  for 
transfer  from  aviation  to  ground  duty. 
The  move  was  taken  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent overage  of  regular  officers  (naval  avi-  : 
ators)  in  the  MarCorps  and  the  compar- 
able shortage  of  ground  officers. 

The  directive  pointed  out  that  applica- 
tion would  be  on  a purely  voluntary  basis, 
and  would  not  prejudice  or  jeopardize  an 
officer’s  career  in  the  MarCorps.  It  was 
requested  that  applications  reach  Head- 
quarters not  later  than  15  Mar  1948. 

Every  possible  consideration  will  be 
given  applications  for  assignment  to  the 
service  school  of  their  choice. 

Almar  8-48  announced  that  all  former 

men  of  the  usmc  who  were  discharged  to 
accept  appointment  in  the  usmcr  in  offi- 
cer rank  under  the  so-called  field  promo- 
tion policy  may  apply  for  appointment  to 
limited  duty  category. 

Applicants  must  be  qualified  as  set 
forth  in  Letter  of  Instruction  1533.  Those 
selected  will  be  discharged  from  their 

officer  status  in  the  Reserve  and  reenlisted 
in  the  usmc  prior  to  appointment  in  order 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 

'Marine  Turtle' 

The  granddaddy  of  our  modern  sub- 
marines was  "The  Turtle." 

David  Bushnell,  an  American,  built 
and  operated  a submarine,  the 
"Marine  Turtle,"  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Although  people  thought  Bushnell 
crazy  when  he  proposed  to  build  his 
dream  boat,  they  gazed  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder  when  he  actually 
launched  it. 

His  Turtle  even  resembled  its  name- 
sake. It  was  built  of  oak,  carried  a 
diving  fin,  and  was  propelled  by  a 
hand-cranked  screw  in  the  stern.  Its 
armament  consisted  of  a large  auger 
in  the  bow,  used  for  boring  holes  in 
ship  bottoms. 

After  a successful  trial  run  before 
the  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1776, 
Bushnell  decided  the  time  had  come 
for  real  action.  He  crept  down  New 
York  Bay,  dived,  and  slowly  waddled 
up  to  a British  blockade  ship. 

But  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 


men  often  go  astray  and,  when  he 
attempted  to  bore  a hole  in  the  ship's 
bottom  he  found  it  sheathed  with 
copper  which  the  auger  could  not 
so  much  as  dent. 

Despite  his  misfortune,  he  was  able 
to  explode  an  underwater  bomb  near 
the  ship.  This  did  no  damage  but  it 
scared  the  daylights  out  of  the  British 
crew. 

A year  later  Bushnell  in  his  Turtle 
made  another  unsuccessful  one-man 
attack  against  a British  ship  in  the 
Delaware  River. 

After  the  second  failure  the  Marine 
Committee  branded  his  idea  as  fan- 
tastic and  too  impractical. 
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250  Captains  Reverted; 
193  Line,  57  Staff  Corps 

A total  of  250  captains,  including 
193  line  and  57  staff  corps  officers,  has 
been  reverted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. 

The  250  captains  reverted  were  in 
excess  of  the  number  authorized  for 
this  rank  in  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947,  which  calls  for  1,685  .line, 
527  staff  and  215  engineering-duty- 
only  captains. 

No  reversions  in  other  ranks  are 
contemplated,  BuPers  announced. 


to  comply  with  law. 

Almarcon  201756  of  January  requested 
applications  for  post  exchange  duty  from 
permanent  commissioned  warrant  and 
warrant  officers,  other  than  those  serving 
in  higher  commissioned  ranks,  whose 
warrant  specialties  are  general  or  admin- 
istrative. 

After  a period  of  indoctrination  and 
assignment  to  duty  in  major  post  ex- 
changes in  the  U.S.,  those  selected  will 
have  the  military  occupational  specialty 
of  Post  Exchange  Officer  (SSN  4210).  The 
warrant  specialty  will  be  administrative. 
Assignment  of  SSN  and  specialty  will  be 
made  by  Headquarters  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  CO  upon  completion  of  in- 
doctrination. 


• NEWEST  corps  device  to  make  its 
appearance  is  that  for  the  Medical  Serv- 
ices Corps,  which  was  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  337  (80th  Congress). 

The  new  device  resembles  the  insignia 
for  the  Medical  Corps,  from  which  it  was 
adapted.  The  acorn  was  removed  and  a 
stem  was  added  to  the  leaf. 

The  Medical  Ser- 
vice Corps,  estab- 
lished in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the 
Navy,  consists  of 
officers  in  the  grades 
of  ensign  to  captain, 
inclusive,  with  an 
authorized  strength 
of  20  per  cent  of 
that  permitted  by 
law  for  the  Medical 
Corps. 

Officers  of  the  corps  are  staff  officers, 
and  the  corps  is  composed  of  the  Phar- 
macy, Supply  and  Administration  Section, 
the  Medical  Allied  Sciences  Section,  the 
Optometry  Section,  and  such  other  sec- 
tions as  may  be  considered  necessary. 


• FORMS  for  applying  for  New  York 
state  bonus  will  be  issued  to  commands  in 
numbers  requested,  together  with  instruc- 
tion pamphlets. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  now  on 
active  duty  should  apply  on  forms  VB-1 
and  VB-3,  according  to  Alnav  4-48 
(NDB,  15  January). 

Details  for  eligibility  for  the  bonus 
were  contained  in  a previous  issue  (see 
All  Hands,  January  1948,  p.  54). 

• TRANSFER  of  the  former  Pratt  and 
Whitney  plant  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration  to  Navy 
jurisdiction  has  been  completed. 

The  plant,  built  and  equipped  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corp.  during  World  War 
II,  has  over  3,000,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  originally  cost  more  than 
$80,000,000. 

It  was  acquired  as  a reserve  facility  by 
the  Navy  under  Public  Law  364,  80th 
Congress. 

• INSURANCE  companies  which  wrote 
civilian  policies  for  naval  personnel  dur- 
ing wartime  should  be  contacted  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  coverage  when  the  in- 
sured travels  by  NATS. 

The  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America  advises  that  most  life  insurance 
companies  place  NATS  within  the  same 
category  as  commercial  scheduled  air- 
lines. Many  companies  are  removing  re- 
strictive clauses  written  into  wartime 
policies. 

Sopie  of  the  companies,  however,  have 
the  same  requirements  as  in  wartime  and 
personnel  should  ascertain  whether  poli- 
cies are  effective  while  embarked  on  a 
NATS  flight.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  policies  carrying  a double  indem- 
nity feature. 

Information  about  insurance  concerns 
which  will  not  remove  restrictive  clauses, 
or  which  still  charge  extra  premiums 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  The  matter  will 
be  taken  up  with  the  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America. 

Special  trip  accident  insurance  is  avail- 
able at  all  NATS  and  ATC  terminals  for 
air  travel  on  board  their  flights  within 
and  ou'side  the  U.S.  at  the  following 
rates : 

• Domestic  coverage  for  single  trip 
within  CLUSA  is  $1.00  for  $10,000  cov- 
erage. 

• Foreign  coverage  for  travel  outside 
CLUSAis  $2.50  for  $2,500  coverage,  with 
maximum  coverage  of  $10,000. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

You  may  be  a whiz  at  remember- 
ing telephone  numbers,  but  how 
are  you  when  it  comes  to  remem- 
bering the  real  thing? 

6 4.0 

5 Good 

4 Fair 

3 Poor 


(1)  These  men  are  handling  lines  for 
(a)  dressing  ship  (b)  target  kites  (c) 
backing  out  slugs  during  a dummy  run. 

(2)  They  are  part  of  (a)  special  sea 
detail  (b)  signal  gang  (c)  gun  crew. 


(3)  A member  of  the  'Cat'  family  and 
one  of  the  Navy's  fast  fighters,  it's 
(a)  Tigercat  (b)  Hellcat  (c)  Bearcat. 

(4)  It  has  a sea-level  speed  of  more 
than  400  miles  an  hour  and  a rate  of 
climb  in  excess  of  (a)  5,000  feet  per 
minute  (b)  6,000  feet  per  minute  (c) 
6,500  feet  per  minute. 


(5)  You  will  recognize  this  as  a float- 
ing drydock  known  in  the  Navy  as 
(a)  LSD  (b)  FDD  (e)  A BSD. 

(6)  It  can  handle  ships  (a)  up  to  and 
including  battleships  (b)  of  all  types 
(c)  up  to  and  including  light  cruisers. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  49 
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BLACK  GOLE 


LIFE  BLOOD  of  the  Fleet  flows  through  tanker  fuel  hoses.  Duty  on  board 
tankers  offers  liberty  in  the  ports  of  the  seven  seas,  high  morale,  good  chow. 


VALUABLE  CARGOES  are  hauled  throughout  the  world  by  naval  tankers  to  fill 
requirements  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  under  a mutual  oil  supply  plan. 


TP  ANKER  service  in  peacetime  is  classed 
1 as  some  of  the  best  duty  in  the  Navy. 
A few  reasons  why  sailors  who’ve  been 
around  call  tankers  "good  duty"  are  high 
morale,  plenty  of  good  chow  and  liberty 
in  ports  of  the  seven  seas. 

For  instance,  operational  visits  to  Med- 
iterranean ports  have  been  authorized  to 
provide  48-hour  shore  leaves  on  both  out- 
ward and  homeward-bound  Persian  Gulf 
voyages  for  crews  of  Naval  Transporta- 
tion Service  oilers. 

At  present,  only  about  49  per  cent  of 
total  military  petroleum  shipping  require- 
ments can  be  handled  by  Navy  oilers. 
Since  only  a slight  increase  in  this  per- 
centage is  possible,  ships  are  presently 
chartered  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  augment  the  movement  of  petroleum 
products  accomplished  by  the  Navy. 

Fifty  tankers  have  been  broken  out  of 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission’s  laid-up 
fleets  for  reactivation  part  by  the  Navy 
and  part  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 
These  tankers  are  owned  by  the  Navy, 
but  are  operated  by  civilian  tanker  com- 
panies because  the  Navy  lacks  personnel 
to  man  additional  ships  at  this  time. 

By  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the  Navy  is 
responsible  for  procuring  and  operating 
all  tankers  required  to  move  military 
products  on  a world-wide  basis. 

The  use  of  privately-owned  tankers  in 
more  profitable  commercial  trades  and 
the  world  wide  shortage  of  such  ships 
renders  it  certain  that  military  require- 
ments cannot  be  met  by  chartering  pri- 
vately-owned vessels. 

Since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Maritime 
Commission’s  existing  operating  author- 
ity w'ill  be  extended  beyond  1 Mar  1948, 
some  alternate  method  of  providing  this 
additional  shipping  had  to  be  found. 

At  a meeting  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Navy, 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Navy 
would  recondition  for  operation  26  Mis- 
sion-type tankers  then  in  the  laid-up 
fleets  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
would  reconvert  for  operation  24  of  the 
miltarized  T-2  tankers. 

These  50  tankers  are  public  vessels  op- 
erated by  commercial  companies  under 
service  contracts  and  known  as  U.S.  Naval 
Tankers  (USNT).  They  replace  the  tank- 
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ers  which  were  formerly  chartered  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  carry  gov- 
ernment-owned petroleum  products  for 
the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Manned  by  merchant  crews,  they  are 
operated  by  the  petroleum  and  tanker  sec- 
tion of  CNO  through  liasion  with  Bu- 
SandA  which  has  drawn  up  the  necessary 
contracts  with  the  commercial  operators. 
Official  designation  "Uncle  Sugar  Naval 
; Tanker"  has  been  prefixed  to  the  ship 
I names,  and  Navy  call  signs  have  been 
| assigned.  Use  of  naval  communication 
| facilities  for  ship  to  shore  traffic  is  re- 
|!  quired,  except  in  emergencies  when  com- 
I mercial  facilities  may  be  used. 

I The  50  tankers  are  distinguished  from 
regular  Navy  AOs  by  stack  marks  of  blue 
and  gold  bands. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  government 
funds  were  used  to  recondition  these  ships 
and  that  they  are  employed  in  hauling 

I oil  for  the  account  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, it  was  recommended  that  the 
I manning  requirements  for  these  50  ships 
I be  similar  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

This  act  provides  that  all  deck  and 
| engineering  officers,  if  eligible,  are  to  be 
t members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Contracts  with  operators  require  pro- 
I curement  of  all  supplies  which  may  be 
| available  from  Navy  sources,  including 
bunkers,  provisions,  consumable  supplies 
and  equipment'. 

Taking  these  tankers  out  of  the  moth- 
ball fleet  posed  an  occasional  problem. 
On  9 December  the  former  naval  oiler 
Ponaganset  broke  in  two  amidships  while 
docked  at  a Boston  pier.  The  break  was 
I believed  due  to  a progressive  fracture  in 
the  welded  construction.  In  place  of  this 
ship  the  Navy  obtained  the  Mission  Santa 
Ana  from  the  Maritime  Commission. 

As  a result  of  this  casualty  all  U.S. 
naval  tankers  as  well  as  commercial  tank- 
ers of  the  T2  type  are  being  seam 
strapped  longitudinally  as  a means  of 
arresting  possible  circumferential  cracks 
at  these  seams. 

At  the  time  this  material  went  to  press 
15  of  these  tankers  were  in  service.  It  is 
expected  that  all  50  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  first  week  in  March.  The  "Blue  and 
Gold”  line  naval  tankers  will  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  carrying  petroleum 
products  for  the  military  establishment. 

I 
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FAMILIAR  SIGHT  during  World  War  II  was  the  scene  (above)  which  shows  an 
ocean-going  'filling  station'  coming  alongside  a baby  flat-top  far  out  at  sea. 
Essex-class  carrier  (below)  is  fueled  in  the  China  Sea  during  the  raids  on  Japan. 
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SHORE  STUD1 


SUBMARINE  diesel  engine  is  studied  ashore  (above)  to  give 
an  understanding  of  its  operation  during  underway  training. 


RENEWING  old  friendships  and  skills 
developed  during  the  war  years,  thou- 
sands of  Naval  Reservists  this  year  are 
going  back  to  school — participating  in  a 
nationwide  program  for  the  training  of 
a standby  Reserve  force  which  already 
totals  close  to  a million  men. 

Returning  to  school  for  the  Naval 
Reservist  is  not  an  onerous  task.  It  lasts 
for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
draws  the  full  Navy  pay  of  his  rank  or 
rating  while  taking  general  or  highly 
specialized  training  and  refresher  courses. 

At  the  same  time  it  sets  up  his  eligi- 
bility for  advancement  in  the  peacetime 
Navy. 

The  Reserve’s  shore  training  program 
includes  courses  in  sonar,  mine  warfare, 
salvage,  damage  control,  combat  intelli- 
gence, chemical  warfare,  torpedoes  and 
fleet  amphibious  training.  Specific  classes 
have  been  set  up  in  photographic  inter- 
pretation, optical  schools,  music  and 
naval  justice. 

Training  duty  related  to  civilian  jobs 
is  available  for  the  electrician’s  mate, 
welder,  motor  machinist’s  mate,  radio- 
man, motion  picture  operator  and  teletype 
operator,  and  general  courses  have  been 
established  for  the  new  recruit  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

This  Navy  shore  training,  coupled  with 
the  weekly  one-night  drills  for  Organized 


Reservists,  and  self-help  study  for  the 
Volunteers,  is  designed  to  enable  Re- 
servists to  keep  their  hands  limber  in 
their  old  wartime  jobs.  Supplementing 
the  regular  Reserve  cruises,  the  program 
last  year  enabled  79,000  Reservist  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  go  back  to  sea  for 
two-weeks  training  or  longer,  and  take 
shore  training  at  fleet  schools,  naval  dis- 
tricts and  other  activities. 

A substantial  increase  in  funds,  ear- 
marked for  a radical  intensificaiton  of  the 
Volunteer  Reserve  training  program,  has 
been  made  available  to  naval  districts 
during  this  fiscal  year.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  increasingly  on  shore  training  to 
supplement  cruising  facilities  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  Reserve. 

Enlarging  on  the  "summer  cruise” 
training  of  pre-war  years,  the  Naval  Re- 
serve now  provides  training  on  a year- 
round  basis,  with  short  courses  in  all 
major  specialties  at  shore  bases.  Cruises, 
whenever  they  are  available,  are  then  free 
for  those  phases  of  training  which  can 
only  be  adequately  performed  at  sea. 

The  year-round  training  schedule  con- 
siderably augments  opportunities  for  in- 
struction, making  maximum  use  of  Navy 
facilities.  Training  classes  ordinarily  con- 
vene on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of 
each  month. 

Approximately  50  schools  have  courses 


specifically  for  the  Reservist,  while  train- 
ing facilities  are  also  provided  by  various 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, naval  districts,  ship  yards,  ordnance 
stations  and  other  activities. 

Reservists  work  in  classrooms  with 
modern  training  devices.  The  latest  gun- 
nery and  fire  control  installations  are 
furnished,  including  projection  machines 
similar  to  dome  trainers  to  teach  actual 

SKILLS  acquired  in  wartime  jobs  are  re 
newed  by  electrician's  mates  during  < 
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TALKER'S  voice  is  recorded  (above,  left)  for  later  study.  Mem- 
bers of  Reserve  class  (right)  put  gunnery  theory  into  practice. 


shooting.  Working  models  of  steam  and 
mechanical  machinery  are  available  for 
engineering  study,  while  courses  in  elec- 
tricity carry  students  from  fundamental 
circuits  through  advanced  electronics, 
utilizing  regular  Navy  radio  and  sonar 
gear. 

Typical  of  the  schools  which  provide 
training  is  the  Mine  Warfare  School  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  which  has  taught  over 


i resher  course  given  at  one  of  schools 
< ablished  for  Reserve  shore  training. 


12,000  students  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Reserve  since  its  commissioning  on  31 
Dec  1940. 

Clases  cover  the  various  aspects  of 
mines  and  minesweeping,  with  elemen- 
tary, advanced,  refresher  and  general 
courses  adapted  to  the  experience  of  the 
trainee.  The  elementary  course  includes 
mine  theory,  operation  and  mine-laying 
doctrine,  while  more  advanced  students 
study  mine  counter-measures  and  tech- 
nique of  mine  warfare. 

Vesels  of  the  DMS,  AM,  AMS  and 
AMc(U)  classes  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  courses  so  students  may  see 
principles  and  theory  put  into  operation. 

Recognition  that  Reservists  have  often 
sacrificed  their  annual  vacations  from 
peacetime  jobs  is  acknowledged,  and 
Navy  facilities  for  varied  recreation  are 
provided.  At  the  Mine  Warfare  School, 
for  example,  Reservists  during  their  off- 
duty  hours  have  a choice  of  salt  water 
swimming,  an  indoor  pool,  tennis  courts, 
billiards,  bowling,  fishing  and  softball, 
while  movies  are  shown  every  evening. 

Reservists  on  annual  training  duty  are 
extended  the  privileges  of  the  ship’s  serv- 
ice stores,  clothing  and  small  stores,  and 
other  facilities  of  the  regular  Navy. 

Indicative  of  the  type  of  subjects  studied 
by  Reservists  during  annual  training  is 
the  curriculum  of  the  sonar  schools.  They 


include  classes  in  oceanography,  commu- 
nications, relative  motion  and  plotting,  the 
physics  of  under  water  detection,  basic 
electronics  pertaining  to  maintenance  of 
underwater  equipment,  and  the  tactics  of 
search  and  screening. 

Advanced  courses  for  sonar  officers  and 
enlisted  men  also  include  a week  of  sea 
training  participating  in  hunter-killer  ex-- 
ercises,  after  a refresher  course. 

Training  for  submarine  Reservists,  de- 
signed for  members  of  organized  units, 
is  now  in  progress  on  a 14-day  cycle. 
The  course  teaches  approach  and  evasive 
tactics,  escape  by  the  Momsen  lung  from 
diving  tanks,  and  devices  include  a mock- 
up  main  propulsion  control  panel,  cut- 
away and  operating  shop  models  of  engi- 
neering equipment,  the  Askania  device 
for  teaching  diving  and  trimming  of  sub- 
marines. Part  of  the  training  period  for 
Organized  Reservists  is  spent  aboard  an 
operating  submarine. 

A continuous  year  round  training  pro- 
gram for  airship  Reserve  personnel  has 
been  established  at  the  Naval  Airship 
Reserve  Training  Unit,  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

The  training  at  various  activities  for 
Reserve  personnel  is  outlined  below. 

• Fleet  Schools.  Numerous  courses  are 
available  at  existing  fleet  training  centers 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.  CIC  team 
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GRADUATES  receive  diplomas  at  school  — only  one  in  the  Navy.  If 
students  look  out  ihe  window  during  class  it's  all  right  with  teacher. 


New  School  Covers  Waterfront  Problems 


Cargo  Handling,  Rail  and  Ocean  Traf- 
fic is  the  all-inclusive  title  for  a new 
school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Located  at  the  naval  supply  center  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  the  school  specializes 
in  all  phases  of  waterfront,  rail  and 
traffic  problems. 

It’s  one  of  the  few  schools  in  which 
teacher  heartily  condones  looking  out 
the  window,  for  classroom  principles 
become  solid  application  along  the  sup- 
ply center’s  berthing  facilities  for  13 
ocean-going  vessels.  Nearby  are  the 
many  storehouses  of  the  center. 

Established  in  August  1946,  the  school 
holds  a two  weeks’  course  for  Naval 
Reserve  officers  on  inactive  duty  and  a 
longer  course  for  Navy  supply  officers 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Among  Reservists  attending  the  first 
two  weeks  course  was  a steamship  com- 
pany executive  who  went  all  out  in 
favor  of  the  school.  "This  Navy  Cargo 
Handling  School  is  the  first  formal  pro- 
gram undertaking  to  apply  reason  and 
logic  to  the  maritime  industry,”  he  said. 
"It  should  help  bring  about  the  first 
major  improvements  in  a hundred  years 
in  the  vestigial  loading  and  discharging 
methods  common  to  all  waterfronts.” 

A double  ceremony  was  held  in  Janu- 
ary for  the  graduation  on  the  same  day 
of  regular  officers  of  the  third  class  and 
the  first  class  of  Reserve  officers. 

Classroom  work  consists  of  scale 
models,  diagrams,  charts,  motion  pic- 
tures and  blackboard  work  covering  all 


phases  of  waterfront,  rail  and  traffic 
operations.  Examinations  are  given  at 
frequent  intervals  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity of  the  officers  for  the  intensified  and 
specialized  program,  and  graduates  re- 
ceive special  certificates  of  completion. 

Specific  phases  of  the  school's  pro- 
gram include  cargo  handling,  storage  of 
cargo  in  transit,  dunnage  and  bracing, 
handling  of  heavy  lifts,  rigging  of  ship’s 
gear,  use  of  cargo  handling  equipment 
such  as  fork  trucks,  locomotives,  gantry 
cranes  and  other  gear,  stowage  of  in- 
flammable acids  and  hazardous  cargo, 
planning  waterfront  operations,  safety- 
devices,  methods,  gear,  paper  work  in- 
volved in  planning  waterfront  opera- 
tions and  the  coordination  of  all  agen- 
cies relating  to  the  loading  or  discharg- 
ing of  ship’s  cargo. 

Members  of  steamship  or  freight  com- 
panies and  stevedoring  concerns  address 
the  students  on  problems  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  involved  in  waterfront 
operations  and  other  fields  related  to 
supplying,  equipping  and  feeding  a two- 
ocean  fleet. 

The  Navy’s  Supply  Corps  established 
the  unique  school  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  trained  waterfront  officers  who 
may  be  assigned  to  waterfront  opera- 
tions on  domestic  and  overseas  naval 
shore  establishments. 

Regular  Navy  students  consist  of  two 
from  the  Marine  Corps  and  several  from 
the  Supply  Corps.  Applications  for  as- 
signment to  the  course  may  be  addressed 
to  BuSandA  (OPT),  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


training  centers  are  lbcated  at  Boston  and 
San  Diego.  Sonar  (anti-submarine  war- 
fare) schools  operate  at  Key  West,  Fla. 
and  San  Diego.  A gunnery  and  torpedo 
school  is  also  located  at  the  latter  place. 
Amphibious  training  units  train  Reserv- 
ists at  Little  Creek,  Va.  and  Coronado, 
Calif.  Submarine  personnel  are  assigned 
to  duty  at  schools  in  New  London,  Conn., 
San  Francisco,  and  Key  West. 

• BuPers  Service  Schools.  These  rate- 
training  units  have  been  set  up  in  San 
Diego,  Great  Lakes,  111.  and  Norfolk, 
with  short  Reservist  courses  for  electri- 
cian’s mates,  electronic  technician’s  mates, 
fire  controlmen,  yeomen,  storekeepers,  ma- 
chinist’s mates,  welders,  radiomen,  tele- 
type and  motion  picture  operators,  etc., 

•BuPers  Functional  Schools.  Training 
both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  in  oc- 
cupational fields,  these  units  maintain  a 
net-training  school  at  Tiburon,  Calif.,- 
ship  salvage  school  at  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
harbor  defense  school  at  San  Francisco, 
mine  warfare  center  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
and  Seabee  training  center  at  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif. 

• Officer  Schools.  A partial  list  of  these 
training  centers  includes  Schools  of  Na- 
val Intelligence,  Photographic  Intelli- 
gence and  Gunnery,  at  Anacostia,  D.  C.; 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  School  and  School 
of  Naval  Justice,  Hueneme,  Calif.;  Dam- 
age Control  Center  at  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco;  Supply  Corps  School,  Bay-' 
onne,  N.  J.;  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
School,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

• Naval  Reserve  Training  Facilities. 
These  activities  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Pearl 
Harbor  train  men  in  their  operational 
fields  in  a manner  similar  to  that  estab- 
lished by  fleet  training  centers,  but  on  a 
reduced  scale,  teaching  both  general  and 
special  courses. 

• Shore  Training  In  Special  Units.  Of- 
fices and  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department, 
ship  yards,  ordnance  stations,  hospitals 
and  district  headquarters  provide  "on 
the  job”  training  for  specialist  officers 
and  enlisted  ratings.  Included  in  this 
group  are  damage  control  and  water-- 
tender  training  at  Philadelphia  and  in- 
struction at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

To  participate  in  the  Reservist  train- 
ing program  Volunteers  may  request 
duty  directly  through  their  district  com- 1 
mandant,  while  personnel  attached  to  or 
associated  with  Organized  Reserve  units 
put  in  their  requests  through  their  divi-,1 
sion  or  battalion  commanders. 
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CONVERSION  of  several  existing  ves- 
sels  and  new  construction  of  others 
promises  a radically  different  touch  in  the 
Navy  of  the  near  future. 

The  new  construction  program  calls  for 
building  the  following: 

• A huge  aircraft  carrier  capable  of 
handling  larger,  heavier,  planes.  Charac- 
teristics include  displacement  of  between 
60,000  to  80,000  tons  and  a "flush  deck” 
eliminating  the  conventional  deck  island. 

• A "hunter  killer”  vessel  designed  for 
tracking  down  faster,  more  improved  sub- 
marines. 

• Four  submarines  equipped  with  lat- 
est refinements  on  techniques  'enabling 
long  periods  below  surface.  Submerged 
speed  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
existing  subs. 

According  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sul- 
livan, the  construction  program  is  aimed 
at  the  naval  situation  during  the  next  five 
years. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  six  vessels  and  conversion  of  three 
others,  he  said  that  work  on  the  battleship 
Kentucky  and  the  battle  cruiser  Hawaii, 
being  built  as  guided  missiles  warships 
at  a cost  of  308  million  dollars,  would  be 
suspended  indefinitely  and  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  vote  230  million  of  that 
amount  for  the  new  construction  and  con- 
version programs. 


'NEW  LOOK'  of  USS  Pomodon  (SS  486)  was  accomplished  through  the  Navy's 
construction  and  conversion  program.  Three  vessels  are  to  be  altered,  six  built. 


The  three  vessels  to  be  converted  are: 

• An  Essex  class  carrier  with  stronger 
decks,  larger  elevators  and  more  powerful 
catapults. 

• Two  submarines,  one  of  which  will 
be  a submarine  tanker  capable  of  carrying 
fuel  supplies. 

The  construction  and  conversion  pro- 
grams are  in  addition  to  other  plans  call- 
ing for  the  reclassification  of  four  fleet 
submarines  and  four  Gearing  class  de- 


stroyers and  alterations  to  a number  of 
other  submarines. 

uss  Requin  becomes  SSR  481  and  uss 
Spinax  becomes  SSR  489  in  conforming 
with  their  new  designation  as  radar  picket 
submarines,  uss  Perch  has  been  redesig- 
nated as  SSP  313,  transport  submarine, 
and  uss  Cusk,  now  a designated  guided 
missiles  submarine,  is  SSG  348. 

Fitted  with  special  gear  for  best  per- 
formance of  escort  duties,  uss  Epperson 
and  uss  Basilone  are  redesignated  as  DDE 
719  and  DDE  824. 


CUTTING  through  the  water  USS  Odax  (SS  484)  demonstrates  her  new  stream- 
lining. The  underwater  speed  of  vessel  has  been  greatly  increased  by  changes. 


Carpenter,  now  DDK  825,  and  Robert 
A.  Ownes,  DDK  827,  are  hunter  killer 
destroyers. 

Trials  are  being  conducted  in  both 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  waters  on  submarines 
whose  contours  have  been  altered  to  in- 
crease submerged  speed.  Part  of  the  al- 
terations consisted  of  new  breathing  tube 
apparatus. 

Called  the  "Guppy”  program,  altera- 
tions were  made  on  uss  Odax,  uss  Pomo- 
don, USS  Amberjack  and  uss  Corporal. 

Kentucky  and  Hawaii  will  be  main- 
tained in  their  present  sttaus  at  Navy 
yards.  This  will  entail  movement  of 
Hawaii  from  her  present  location  at  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  Upon  sufficient  fur- 
ther development  of  guided  missiles,  con- 
struction may  be  completed  with  future 
funds  as  appropriated  by  Congress. 
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POLAR  DUTY 


FOOTBALL,  South  Pole  style,  is  played  by  crew  members  of  USS  Burton  I 
Island  in  'Ice  Bowl'  atop  the  Antarctic  Ocean  near  the  Antarctic  Circle.  I 


Jk  N ice-free  area  discovered  last  year 
in  Bunger  Bay,  Antarctia,  apparently 
was  caused  by  glacier  flow  "side-track- 
ing.” Scientists  with  the  expedition  party, 
embarked  in  the  icebreakers  uss  Burton 
Island  and  uss  Edisto,  explained  that  the 
glacier  flows  around  instead  of  over  the 
sector.  Islands  in  the  bay  consist  of 
metamorphic  rock  overlain  by  glacial 
debris.  Moss  was  discovered  growing  on 
the  underside  of  what  is  described  as 
"translucent  rock.”  The  area  was  found 
to  be  almost  lifeless. 

Later  exploration  of  the  Knox  Coast 
found  this  region  to  be  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Bunger  Bay  area,  but  there 
was  evidence  of  considerable  bird-life. 

A Navy  mobile  radiophoto  unit  aboard 
the  Burton  Island  established  a new 
world  record  for  regularly  scheduled 
long-range  direct  radiophoto  transmis- 
sions. The  new  record  of  10,581  statute 
miles  betters  the  previous  record  of  8,952 
miles  established  in  1940. 

This  is  the  Navy’s  first  attempt  to  send 
weather  charts  from  the  Antarctic.  They 
are  received  daily  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.,  and  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  The  information  trans- 
mitted is  based  on  observations  made  by 
aerologists  with  the  expedition  and  on 
reports  received  from  other  vessels  and 
stations  in  the  South  Pole  region. 

Only  mishap  reported  by  the  expedi- 


tion was  the  crash  of  a helicopter  in  the 
Bunger  Bay  area.  Neither  the  pilot  nor 
passenger  was  injured.  Both  men  were 
rescued  by  weasels  (snow  tractors). 

Weather  conditions  were  reported  to 
be  ideal,  with  the  sun  out  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  high  20s  and  low  30s. 

Great  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke  were 
seen  erupting  from  Mount  Erebus,  the 
Antarctic’s  only  known  active  volcano,  as 
the  expedition  ships  plowed  their  way 
into  McMurdo  Sound.  The  13,200  foot 
snow-covered  peak  was  last  seen  in  ac- 


tion by  the  ill-fated  Scott  expedition  in  I 
1911.  The  first  recorded  eruption  was  in  I 
January  1841.  No  lava  has  ever  been  ob-  I 
served  flowing  from  the  half-mile  wide  I 
crater. 

Beach  parties  from  uss  Edisto  went  | 
ashore  and  visited  the  isolated  board  hut  I 
once  used  by  the  famous  British  explorer  I 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  They  found  two  I 
magazines,  a nautical  almanac  for  1905  I 
and  an  Australian  publication  dated  1917.  I 

A note  was  found  that  had  been  left  I 
by  the  master  of  SS  Aurora,  which  evacu- 


AIR,  SURFACE  operations  show  helicopter  in  the  sky  over  the 


Knox  Coast 


(left). 


Burton  Island 


smashing  ice  pack  (right). 
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ated  members  of  Shackleton’s  1915-17 
venture.  It  stated  that  seven  men  were 
found  alive,  and  three  had  died.  The  mes- 
sage was  signed  by  the  commander  of  the 
relief  expedition  and  was  as  legible  as  if 
written  the  day  before. 

Moving  onward  towards  Little  Amer- 
ica, the  icebreakers  crawled  through  the 
narrow  opening  to  the  Bay  of  Whales 
with  the  80-foot  high  ice  shelf  towering 
over  them  on  both  sides.  The  small  bay 
inside  was  noted  to  be  about  the  same 
size  as  last  year,  with  melted  ice  compris- 
ing about  half  of  this  10-mile  wide  and 
15-mile  long  inlet  of  calm  water. 

While  moored  alongside  ice  four  to 
seven  feet  thick  helicopters  left  the  ship 
to  scout  the  ghost  city  of  Little  America. 
Afterwards  weasels  (snow  tractors) 
blazed  a trail  over  the  ice,  crevasses  and 
hilly  snow-covered  terrain  to  the  aban- 
doned settlement.  The  deserted  Byrd 
camp  was  found  just  as  Operation  High- 
jump  left  it  last  year,  with  six  silver 
Navy  transport  planes  left  behind  by  the 
Navy  task  force  a year  ago  marking  the 
site. 

A lone  penguin,  several  killer  whales 
and  many  seals  and  skua  gulls  were  the 
only  signs  of  life. 

While  moored  to  ice  in  the  Bay  of 
Whales  the  icebreakers  experienced  some 
tense  moments  when  a large  section  of 
the  thawing  ice  to  which  they  were  tied 
up  broke  loose,  leaving  a shore  party  and 
weasels  on  the  ice.  All  was  under  control 
in  a few  minutes,  however,  as  the  ice- 
breakers backed  out  of  their  precarious 
position,  and  the  loose  ice  floated  out  of 
the  bay  entrance. 

As  the  ships  were  moored  to  safer  ice, 
the  men  ashore  drove  the  weasels  to  a 
safe  spot  inland.  Transportation  to  the 
Little  America  camps  is  over  this  ice 
which  was  found  to  be  very  unsafe  in 
places,  with  tidal  cracks,  crevasses  and 
vast  pressure  ridges  a common  sight. 
Veterans  of  the  Antarctic  believe  that 
some  day  this  entire  expanse  of  ice  will 
break  loose  and  drift  north  with  the  rest 
of  the  icebergs  in  the  Ross  Sea. 

This  Navy  task  force  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world  experienced  unusually  mild 
weather  for  Antarctica.  Arrival  at  Little 
America  brought  the  first  cold  wave  in 
over  a month  of  operations,  when  the 
mercury  dropped  to  four  above,  the  low- 
est temperature  recorded  since  the  two 
ships  entered  Antarctic  waters  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

The  men  who  explored  the  Little 
America  cainps  look  more  like  vacation- 


GLOBE-TROTTING Leary  ties  up  at  a quay  in  Venice,  Italy,  during  a 
cruise  which  took  the  tin  can  to  picturesque  Mediterranean  areas. 


'Set  Tin  Can  Duty  and  See  the  World' 


Tin  can  duty  in  wartime  was  pretty 
rugged  business,  but  today  it’s  consid- 
ered very  good — choice  duty.  Dubious? 
Ask  the  Leary  sailors — they  know! 

Entries  made  in  the  log  of  uss  Leary 
(DD  879)  read  like  hotel  stickers  on  a 
world  traveler’s  suitcase — and  why  not 
— the  Leary  is  a world  traveler. 

Leaving  picturesque  but  shivering 
Newport,  R.  I.,  as  winter  approached, 
the  Leary  steamed  out  to  take  part  in 
the  Second  Task  Fleet  Manuevers,  then 
set  course  for  Gibraltar. 

At  this  great  fortress  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  Leary 
sailors  made  friends  with  English  sol- 
diers, climbed  to  the  top  of  the  famous 
Rock,  sipped  tea  and  got  very  confused 
with  English  money. 

A one-day  trip  found  them  across  the 
narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  Tangiers, 
Spanish  Morocco.  Here  the  destroyer 
sailors  bought  many  unusual  things, 
swelling  their  lockers  with  all  sorts  of 
native  products  ranging  from  red  fezzes 
to  ivory  back  scratchers. 

Next  stop-over  on  Leary’s  trip  was 
Bone  in  Algeria,  where  Yankee  dollar 
turned  into  odd-sized  francs,  and  more 
local  souvenirs  made  their  way  into 
shipboard  lockers.  The  local  band 
played  their  best  music,  serenading 
music-loving  sailors  in  a good  will  con- 
cert conducted  in  the  main  square  in 
town.  Other  sailors,  not  so  musical. 


viewed  local  sights  and  enoyed  them- 
selves at  unique  sidewalk  cafes. 

Following  Bone  came  the  beautiful 
city  of  Naples,  Italy.  Here  the  men 
learned  to  improve  their  spaghetti-eat- 
ing technique,  and  further  their  knowl- 
edge of  Italian  fine  arts.  Beyond  the 
active  volcano,  Mt.  Vesuvius,  overlook- 
ing Naples,  Leary  sailors  saw  how  the 
Romans  used  to  live  in  the  restored 
city  of  Pompeii. 

Next,  the  much-traveled  Leary  sailors 
piled  into  a bus  and  went  to  the  big 
city  of  Rome.  There  they  were  received 
by  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  visited 
St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedrals,  the 
Catacombs  and  Roman  Forum,  and  of 
course,  the  world’s  most  famous  amphi- 
theater, Colosseum. 

Rounding  the  heel  of  Italy,  USS  Leary 
landed  her  sightseeing  sailors  in  the 
international  city  of  Trieste.  They  found 
this  to  be  the  cleanest  and  most  Ameri- 
canized city  in  the  Mediterranean.  U.S. 
soldiers  stationed  in  Trieste  invited  the 
sailors  to  visit  their  clubs  and  meet 
their  friends. 

Venice,  filled  with  canals,  gondolas, 
grotesque  narrow  streets,  beautiful 
shops  and  impressive  historical  palaces, 
was  next  stop  of  world-conscious  Leary. 
From  Venice  uss  Leary  moves  on  to 
other  Mediterranean  ports,  always 
spreading  the  good-will  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  U.S.  Navy. 


ers  who  spent  the  winter  months  on  the 
beaches  of  California  or  Florida.  All  ac- 
quired red,  sunburned  faces  from  the 
Antarctic  snow  and  sun. 

Soon  this  task  force  will  complete  op- 
erations and  head  for  home.  Latest  word 


indicated  the  explorers  were  "wrapping 
up”  operations  at  Byrd  Camps  3 and  4 
and  shortly  this  snowed-in  city  of  the 
South  Pole  will  once  again  be  a ghost 
town  until  further  expeditions  invade  the 
land  of  the  penguins. 
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YESTERDAY’S  SHIPS  TODAY 


PROUD  VETERAN  of  WW  II,  Missouri  typifies  Navy  ships  whose  roles  have  changed  from  battle  action  to  peacetime  duties. 


%A#HERE  are  they  today? — the  well 
” known  ships  of  yesterday — the  vali- 
ant ladies  who  headlined  the  news  and 
made  naval  history  in  the  fateful  years  of 
World  War  II. 

Although  some,  as  we  know,  went 
down  by  the  deep  six,  most  of  them  sur- 
vived enemy  attacks  and  returned  home 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Here  many  have  been  buttoned-up  and 
now  help  comprise  our  standby  mothball 
fleet.  Others  are  being  used  for  training 
purposes,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Naval  Reserve  program.  Some  were 
scrapped,  some  remain  in  the  active  fleet 
and  a few  are  destined  to  become  show- 
places  and  museums. 

Let’s  run  down  a few  of  them;  because 
of  space  restrictions  we  can  trace  only  a 
handful  of  the  scores  of  outstanding  ves- 
sels chosen  at  random. 

Beginning  with  a few  of  the  top-notch 
carriers,  we  find  uss  Enterprise  (CV  6), 
which  established  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding records  of  the  war,  now  in 


Bayonne,  N.  J.  There  at  the  Navy  Supply 
Depot  she  has  been  placed  in  a deferred 
disposal  category. 

The  mighty  flat  top,  which  downed  911 
Jap  planes,  sank  71  enemy  ships  and  dam- 
aged or  probably  sank  another  192,  is 
tied  up  to  a pier  awaiting  a decision  that 
may  transform  her  into  an  historical 
relic. 

Since,  in  the  endearing  words  of  James 
Forrestal,  she  is  the  "one  vessel  that  most 
nearly  symbolizes  the  history  of  the  Navy 
in  this  war,”  there  seems  to  be  a good 
chance  that  she  will  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 

Two  other  famous  carriers,  uss  Frank- 
lin (CV  13)  and  uss  Wasp  (CV  18), 
also  are  at  Bayonne.  Each  has  been  de- 
activated and  is  in  a state  of  preservation 
as  a unit  of  the  mothball  fleet. 

The  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash., 
is  the  present  address  of  a number  of 
other  old  fighting  ladies,  including  such 
big  names  as  uss  Lexington  (CV  16), 
Bunker  Hill  (CV  17),  Essex  (CV  9), 


Yorktown  (CV  10)  and  Ticonderoga 
(CV  14).  They  are  nested  together  as  in- 
tegral units  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

uss  Intrepid  (CV  11),  whose  planes 
and  guns  sank  80  enemy  ships  and  650 
aircraft,  is  buttoned-up  at  San  Francisco 
along  with  uss  Hornet  (CV  12),  which 
carries  a box  score  on  her  island  of  688 
planes  shot  down  and  54  ships  sunk. 
Another  favorite  kamikaze  target,  uss 
Cabot  (CVL  28),  is  berthed  with  the 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia. 

The  heyday  of  uss  Missouri  (BB  63) 
was  on  2 Sept  1945  when  the  formal  doc- 
ument of  Japanese  surrender  was  signed 
on  board  her  in  Tokyo  Bay  but  since  then 
she  has  done  much  that  has  been  news- 
worthy. 

Recently  she  was  overhauled  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  New  York. 

The  battleship  uss  Mississippi  (BB 
4l),  U.S.  flagship  during  the  historic 
night  battle  of  Surigao  Strait  which  high- 
lighted the  return  of  our  forces  to  the 
Philippines,  has  a new  classification.  She 
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is  now  AG  128,  taking  the  plate  of  uss 
Wyoming  as  a training  and  experimental 
ship  operating  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Wyoming  recently  was  sold  for  scrap 
along  with  New  Mexico  (BB  40)  and 
Idaho  (BB  42). 

USS  Texas  (BB  35)  is  being  held  at 
Baltimore  for  donation  of  the  state  of 
Texas  to  buy  the  33-year-old  battlewagon. 
The  campaign  within  the  state  to  pur- 
chase the  ship  is  gaining  momentum,  and 
school  children  are  reported  to  be  col- 
lecting pennies  to  assist  in  raising  the 
sum  asked  by  the  government.  If  bought, 
she  will  be  moored  at  Houston  as  a 
museum. 

USS  South  Dakota  (BB  57),  35,000-ton 
holder  of  15  battle  stars,  now  is  being 
held  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base,  uss  Pennsylvania  (BB  38),  the 
"grand  old  lady  of  the  fleet”  which  has 
probably  housed  more  officers  and  men 
in  her  time  than  any  other  ship,  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Crossroads  and  has 
been  returned  to  Puget  Sound. 

In  this  same  category  is  uss  Salt  Lake 
City  (CA  25),  which  conducted  31  en- 
gagements against  Jap  sea,  air  and  land 
forces  in  45  months  of  warfare.  This 
heavy  cruiser  was  only  slightly  damaged 
at  Bikini  but  was  made  "radiologically 
hot.” 

She  was  towed  back  from  the  atomic 
bomb  experiment  area  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.  Here  the  Navy  is  conducting  a de- 
tailed radiological  and  structural  study 
of  the  ship,  after  which  she  will  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Another  celebrated  heavy  cruiser,  uss 
San  Francisco  (CA  38),  is  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Philadelphia,  uss  Birmingham 
(CL  62),  which  took  part  in  eight  star 


operations  during  the  war,  is  in  reserve 
at  San  Francisco. 

USS  Marblehead  (CL  12),  the  light 
cruiser  that  was  repeatedly  reported  sunk 
in  Jap  communiques  and  wrote  an  excit- 
ing page  in  naval  history  with  her  daring 
exploits  in  both  oceans,  was  one  of  the 
last  ships  to  be  broken  up  by  a Navy 
facility  for  scrap.  She  was  scrapped  at 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  in  February- 
1946. 

USS  Boise  (CL  47),  veteran  of  35 
months  overseas  during  the  war  and  14 
major  invasions  and  shore  bombardments, 
is  at  Philadelphia  in  a standby  condition. 

Checking  on  some  of  our  heroic  de- 
stroyers, we  find  uss  Laffey  (DD  724), 
distinguished  picket  ship  with  an  insati- 
able appetite  for  kamikazes,  now  moored 
with  97  other  destroyers  at  the  Naval  Re- 
pair Base,  San  Diego,  Calif.  All  are  in  the 
Reserve  Fleet. 

The  courageous  O’Bannon  (DD  450) 
and  the  plucky  Erben  (DD  631)  are  in 
reserve  at  Terminal  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard, San  Pedro,  Calif. 

USS  N ewcomb  (DD  586),  Evans  (DD 
552)  and  Hugh  W.  Hadley  (DD  774), 
grist  for  some  of  the  greatest  wartime 
sagas,  have  been  sold  for  scrap  at  San 
Francisco. 

USS  England  (DE  635,  later  APD  41), 
which  sank  six  Jap  submarines  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  May  1944,  was  decommis- 
sioned 15  Oct  1945  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  In  November  1946,  she  was  sold 
for  scrapping  purposes. 

One  of  the  better  records  chalked  up  by 
a unit  of  our  submarine  fleet  belongs  to 
USS  Flasher  (SS  249).  She  sent  more  than 
154,000  tons  of  enemy  cargo  to  a watery 
grave.  Her  largest  victim  was  a 45,000- 


USS  EVANS  — Ends  up  on  scrap  pile. 


USS  ENGLAND  — Scrapping  her  fate. 


USS  HADLEY— 'Scrapper'  is  scrapped. 


USS  O'BAN  NON— DD  hero  in  reserve. 


ACTION  of  Alaska  (left)  now  is  just  a fond  memory.  Bunker  Hill  (right)  survived  roaring  fire,  joined  the  'mothball  fleet.' 
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USS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  — 'Hot  ship'  in  war,  made  'radiologically  hot'  at  Bikini. 


USS  ARCHER  FISH— Brilliant  war  record  has  earned  for  her  a well-deserved  rest. 


USS  MARBLEHEAD— Repeatedly  'sunk'  by  Japs,  she  met  her  end  on  scrap  pile. 


ton  Jap  cruiser.  Today  Flasher  is  nested 
with  eminent  neighbors  at  the  Submarine 
Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  as  a unit  of 
the  Reserve  Fleet. 

USS  Silversides  (SS  236),  which  re- 
ceived a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
sinking  24  ships,  is  based  at  Chicago 
where  she  is  being  used  as  a Naval  Re- 
serve training  vessel.  Stout-hearted  css 
Tautog  (SS  199)  is  assigned  to  similar 
duty  at  Cleveland. 

USS  Archer  Fish  (SS  311)  can  recall 
the  day  when  she  sank  the  Jap  flat  top 
Shinano  as  she  lies  among  51  other  subs 
of  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard. 

USS  Queenfish  (SS  393),  credited  with 
sinking  109,000  tons  of  Nipponese  ship- 
ping and  damaging  7,000  more,  remains 
in  the  active  fleet.  She  currently  is  con- 
ducting exercises  out  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Here  are  the  locations  of  some  other 
ships  of  the  line  not  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  article: 
uss  Tennessee  (BB  43) — Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
uss  Iowa  (BB  61) — Active  Pacific  Fleet. 
USS  Maryland  (BB  46) — Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  Bremerton,  Wash, 
uss  North  Carolina  (BB  55) — LantResFlt, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62) — Active  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

USS  Wisconsin  (BB  64) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  California  (BB  44) — LantResFlt, 
Philadelphia. 

uss  Indiana  (BB  58) — PacResFlt,  Brem- 
erton. 

uss  Topeka  (CL  67) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Brooklyn  (CL  40) — LantResFlt,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

uss  San  Diego  (CL  53) — PacResFlt, 
Bremerton. 

uss  Spokane  (CL  120) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  Wilkes  Barre  (CL  103) — LantResFlt, 
Philadelphia. 

uss  Alaska  (CB  1) — LantResFlt,  New 
York. 

uss  Hawaii  (CB  3) — LantResFlt,  New 
York. 

uss  Guam  (CB  2) — LantResFlt,  New 
York. 

uss  Toledo  (CA  133) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Baltimore  (CA  68) — PacResFlt, 
Bremerton. 

uss  Tuscaloosa  (CA  37) — ■'LantResFlt, 
Philadelphia. 

uss  Randolph  (CV  15) — LantResFlt, 
Philadelphia. 

uss  Boxer  (CV  21) — Active  Pacific  Fleet, 
uss  Leyte  (CV  32) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 
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USS  Eon  Homme  Richard  (CV  31)  — 
PecResFlt,  Bremerton. 

uss  Princeton  (CV  37) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Shangri  La  (CV  38) — PacResFlt,  San 
Francisco. 

uss  Kearsage  (CV  33) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  Valley  Forge  (CV  45) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Philippine  Sea  (CV  47) — Active  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

uss  Belleau  Wood  (CVL  24) — PacRes- 
Flt, Alameda,  Calif. 

uss  Saipan  (CVL  48) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

USS  Langley  (CVL  27) — LantResFlt, 
Philadelphia. 

uss  San  Jacinto  (CVL  30) — PacResFlt, 
Alameda. 

uss  Cowpens  (CVL  25) — PacResFlt, 
Alameda. 

uss  Bogue  (CVE  9)—  PacResFlt,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

uss  Bairoko  (CVE  115) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Corregidor  (CVE  58) — LantResFlt, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

t ss  Block  Island  (CVE  106) — LantRes- 
Flt, U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

uss  Badoeng  Strait  (CVE  116) — Active 
Pacific  Fleet. 

USS  Fletcher  (DD  445) — PacResFlt,  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

uss  Stanly  (DD  478) — PacResFlt,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

USS  Gearing  (DD  710) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  The  Sullivans  (DD  537) — PacResFlt, 
San  Pedro. 

uss  Wren  (DD  568) — LantResFlt, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

USS  Mansfield  (DD  728) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

USS  Frank  Knox  (DD  742) — Active  Pa- 
cific Fleet. 

uss  Healy  (DD  672)  — LantResFlt, 
Charleston. 

USS  Stribling  (DD  867) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  Leary  (DD  879) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  Pope  (DE  134) — LantResFlt,  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

uss  Foss  (DE  59) — Active  Atlantic  Fleet. 

uss  O’Neill  (DE  188) — LantResFlt, 
Green  Cove  Springs. 

uss  Manning  (DE  199) — PacResFlt,  San 
Diego. 

USS  Hammerhead  (SS  364) — PacResFlt, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

uss  Razorback  (SS  394) — Active  Pacific 
Fleet. 

uss  Bang  (SS  385) — LantResFlt,  New 
London,  Conn. 

uss  Runner  (SS  476) — Active  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

uss  Haukbill  (SS  366) — PacResFlt, 
Mare  Island. 


The  following  bills  of  interest  to  naval 
personnel  were  introduced  in  the  second 
session  or  the  special  session  of  the  80th 
Congress.  Many  are  now  pending  before 
various  committees  and  sub-committees. 

For  the  list  of  other  bills  introduced 
earlier  in  the  first  session  and  the  special 
session,  see  All  Hands,  September  1947, 
p.  19  and  January  1948,  p.  24.  Further 
action  by  Congress  will  be  reported  in 
future  issues. 

Tax  Deductions — S.  2008:  Introduced; 
to  allow  a deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  premiums  paid  on  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  and  U.S.  government 
life  insurance. 

National  Security — S.  2009:  Intro- 

duced; to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  through  the  development 
and  construction  of  air  weapons  of  ad- 
vanced design  and  for  other  purposes. 

Naval  Midshipmen — H.R.  4984:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  for  maintaining  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  the  LJ.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  regiment  of  midshipmen  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  full  strength, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Veterans'  Promotion — H.R.  4991:  In- 
troduced; relating  to  the  promotion  of 
veterans  of  World  War  II  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Readjustment  Insurance — H.R.  4963: 
Introduced;  to  amend  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  so  as  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  insurance  for  persons 
serving  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II. 

Insurance  Benefits — H.R.  4969:  Intro- 
duced; to  reduce  the  age  requirements  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 
from  65  to  60,  and  in  the  case  of  veterans 
of  World  War  I or  II,  to  further  reduce 
such  age  requirements  according  either  to 
their  length  of  service  or  to  whether  they 
served  outside  the  U.S.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Separation  Pay — S.  i486:  Passed;  to 
provide  for  payment  of  salaries  covering 
periods  of  separation  from  the  govern- 
ment service  in  the  case  of  persons  im- 
properly removed  from  such  service. 

Compensation  Increase  — H.R.  4900: 
Introduced;  to  increase  World  War  I and 
II  disability  and  death  compensation  and 
pension  rates. 

Special  Construction — H.R.  4901  S. 
1961:  Introduced;  to  amend  the  act  of  3 
Dec  1945,  so  as  to  extend  the  exemption 


of  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  vessels  of  special 
construction  from  the  requirements  as  to 
the  number,  position,  range  or  arc  of  visi- 
bility of  lights  and  for  other  purposes. 

Interest  Rates  — H.R.  4905:  Intro- 

duced; to  provide  that  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  veterans  of  World  War  I and  II 
on  loans  secured  by  their  Government 
life  insurance  shall  not  exceed  three  per 
cent. 

Service  Disabilities — H.R.  4914:  In- 
troduced; to  establish  a presumption  of 
service  connection  for  functional  disord- 
ers of  the  nervous  system  and  psychoses 
for  certain  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Appointment  Benefits — H.R.  4917:  In- 
troduced; to  provide  further  benefits  for 
certain  employees  of  the  U.S.  who  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  lost  oppor- 
tunity for  probational  Civil  Service  ap- 
pointments by.  reason  of  their  service  in 
the  U.S.  armed  forces,  and  who,  due  to 
service-connected  disabilities,  are  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  positions  for 
which  examinations  were  taken. 

Benefit  Increases — H.R.  4866:  Intro- 
duced; to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  increase  the  benefits  payable  to 
World  War  II  veterans  and  their  surviv- 
ors and  to  remove  the  three  year  limita- 
tion on  survivors’  insurance  benefits  in 
case  of  deceased  World  War  II  veterans. 

Insurance  Renewal — H.R.  4842:  Intro- 
duced; to  amend  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  renewal  of  level  premium 
term  insurance  for  a second  five-year 
period. 

Employment  Preference— H.R.  4822: 
Introduced;  to  amend  the  Veterans’  Pref- 
erence Act  of  19 44  to  give  the  wives  of 
totally  disabled  veterans  preference  in 
employment  where  Federal  funds  are  dis- 
bursed. 

Sale  Prohibitions — H.R.  4826:  Intro- 
duced; to  prohibit  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  from  engaging  in 
transactions  involving  contracts  of  sale  of 
commodities  for  future  delivery. 

Repair  Limits — S.  1909:  Introduced;  to 
remove  the  statutory  limit  of  appropria- 
tion expenditures  for  repairs  or  changes 
to  a vessel  of  the  Navy. 

Land  Preferences — H.R.  4812:  Intro- 
duced; to  give  war  veterans  preference  on 
surplus  platted  lands,  one-family  and  two- 
family  dwellings,  ahead  of  non-using  gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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BIGGER  and  better  Navy  ram  jet 
engine  has  flown  far  into  the  super- 
sonic speed  range. 

BuOrd  announced  a new  and  larger  ver- 
sion of  the  original  "flying  stovepipe”  ram 
jet  engine  attained  a speed  far  into  the 
supersonic  range  in  its  first  test  flight  at 
Inyokern,  Calif. 

Pound  for  pound,  the  new  model  de- 


livers about  25  times  the  power  available 
from  the  best  aircraft  reciprocating  en- 
gines. Ram  jet  engines  tested  in  1946 
weighed  70  pounds.  No  weight  was  an- 
nounced for  the  new  engine,  which  is 
capable  of  developing  power  superior  to 
that  created  by  the  combined  horsepower 
of  the  largest  four-engine  airplane. 

Objective  of  the  ram  jet  tests  is  to 


develop  a means  of  propulsion  for  guided 
missiles.  Because  it  has  no  moving  parts 
and  can  be  produced  rapidly  and  cheaply, 
it  is  considered  especially  suitable  for 
expendable  missiles. 

The  "flying  stovepipe”  consists  essenti- 
ally of  an  open  pipe.  Oxygen  is  scooped 
into  the  front  opening  from  the  air  during 
flight  and  compressed  by  the  speed  of  the 
jet.  Fuel  is  drawn  into  a combustion 
chamber  and  exhausts  are  ejected  through 
the  rear  opening,  thus  the  engine  is 
thrust  through  the  air  at  supersonic  ve- 
locity of  1,500  miles  per  hour  or  more. 

Although  economical  in  use,  the  ram 
jet  engine  has  one  disadvantage.  It  must 
be  brought  up  to  a high  speed  before  it 
can  operate  efficiently.  Therefore  it  must 
be  launched  by  catapults  or  a rocket 
booster,  which  will  drop  off  after  having 
given  the  engine  its  initial  thrust. 

Original  idea  for  the  ram  jet  was  first 
discovered  by  the  French  engineer  Rene 
Lorin,  who  in  1913  suggested  that  a 
properly  constructed  reciprocating  engine 
of  rather  ordinary  type  could  be  made  to 
drive  an  airplane  by  jet  propulsion  in- 
stead of  with  a propeller,  if  the  exhaust 
ports  were  so  arranged  to  provide  a series 
of  jet  nozles  of  the  right  size,  shape  and 
output. 

The  U.S.  Navy  first  entered  the  ram 
jet  field  in  January  1945. 


BIGGEST  ram  jet  rests  in  launching  rack  (above),  takes  off  with  a swoosh  (top  of 
page).  This  latest  version  was  a joint  development  of  BuOrd  and  BuAer. 
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Enlistment  Extension 

Sir:  If  a man  executes  an  agreement  to 
extend  his  enlistment  to  become  effective 
25  Oct  1947,  and  is  transferred  to  an- 
other station  without  his  service  record, 
can  his  enlistment  be  extended  upon  re- 
ceipt of  his  service  record  a month  after 
the  normal  date  of  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment? Is  there  any  ship  or  aircraft  squad- 
ron which  participated  in  more  major  op- 
erations or  engagements  than  uss  Morris 
(DD  417)?— J.  W.  R.,  CY,  usn. 

• ( 1 ) Yes.  In  accordance  with  a legal 
opinion,  an  extension  agreement  made 
prior  to  expiration  of  enlistment  becomes 
operative  the  date  following  that  of  ex- 
piration of  enlistment,  and  failure  to 
complete  the  form  Nat'Pers  604  does  not 
affect  the  legality  of  the  extension. 

(2 ) BuPers  has  an  alphabetical  file  of 
ships  and  units  credited  with  engagement 
stars.  It  is  noted  uss  Morris  (DD  41 7)  is 
entitled  to  16  stars:  however  certain  other 
ships  are  credited  with  more.— Ed. 

Ship  with  Mooring  Mast 

Sir:  Has  the  Navy  ever  had  a ship 
equipped  with  mooring  facilities  for  a 
dirigible?  This  subject  was  the  topic  of 
discussion  during  a bull  session,  but  I 
think  it  is  strictly  scuttlebutt.  Any  infor- 
mation regarding  this  would  be  appreci- 
ated.— J.  B.,  Si,  usn. 

• That  is  straight  dope,  Mac.  uss 
Patoka  (AG  125,  ex-  AO  9)  was  equipped 
with  a mooring  mast  and  was  used  by 
both  the  dirigibles  Los  Angeles  and  Shen- 
andoah. The  Patoka  was  built  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  and  commissioned  13  Oct 
1919.  She  was  equipped  for  fueling  and 
provisioning  the  dirigibles. 

uss  Patoka  was  decommissioned  1 July 
1946  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  stricken  from 
the  list  31  July  1946. — Ed. 


USS  PATOKA — Unusual  type  ship  was 
equipped  to  fuel,  provision  dirigibles. 


This  column  is  open  to  unoffical  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  rpply 
will  be  made. 


Bronze  'A'  on  Ribbon 

Sir:  Has  the  Bronze  "A”  on  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  service  ribbon  been  done 
away  with,  or  is  it  still  legal  to  wear? 
— C.  A.  M.,  CY,  usn. 

• The  Bronze  "A”  is  still  authorized 
to  be  worn  on  the  service  ribbon  of  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal  by  per- 
sonnel of  vessels  attached  to  and  operat- 
ing with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  iri  actual  or 
potential  belligerent  contact  with  the 
Axis  forces  at  any  time  between  22  June 
and  7 Dec  1941.— Ed. 

Pennsy  Decommissioned  in  1946 

Sir:  In  your  Letters  To  The  Editor  col- 
umn, November  issue,  you  say  uss  Penn- 
sylvania (BB  38)  was  decommissioned 
November  1945.  This  is  an  error.  I was 
aboard  the  Pennsylvania  when  she  was  de- 
commissioned at  Kwajalein  Atoll  August 
1946.— L.  D.  W„  LT,  usn. 

• Right  you  are.  uss  Pennsylvania  was 
decommissioned  29  Aug  1946.  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register,  1 July  194 7,  states  she  was 
"to  be  disposed  of  November  1945. — Ed. 

Reserve  Time  Counts 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
28  Sept  1942  and  served  on  active  duty 
until  discharged  13  Jan  1946.  On  4 Feb 
1946  I shipped  over  in  the  regular  Navy. 
Does  the  active  Reserve  time  count  on 
20  years  retirement? — H.M.S.,  BM2,  usn. 

• Yes.  Your  active  Naval  Reserve  ser- 
vice counts  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve. After  transfer,  all  service,  active 
and  inactive,  counts  towards  retirement. 
— Ed. 

Permanent  Rank 

Sir:  Do  five  star  admirals  and  generals 
hold  permanent  rank  or  do  they  revert 
to  four  star  status  when  the  war  has  been 
officially  declared  over? — T.G.,  Si,  usn. 

• Their  rank  is  permanent  under  Pub- 
lic Law  333,  79th  Congress.  The  Navy 
has  four  Fleet  Admirals:  W.  F.  Halsey, 
Ernest  J.  King,  William  D.  Leahy  and 
Chester  W.  Nimitz.  General  of  the  Army 
rank  is  held  by  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
George  C.  Marshall,  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
and  Henry  H.  Arnold. — Ed. 


Wants  Agreement  Cancelled 

Sir:  I agreed  to  extend  for  two  years 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a service 
school.  However,  after  two  months  at 
school  I was  dropped  because  of  "inabil- 
ity” and  made  available  for  general  de- 
tail. May  I request  that  my  agreement  be 
set  aside? — R.  B.,  Yl,  USN. 

•You  may  submit  a request  to  BuPers 
via  your  CO  to  have  your  agreement  can- 
celled. However,  since  the  government 
carried  out  its  part  of  the  agreement  by 
transferring  you  to  the  school  for  which 
you  made  the  agreement,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  cancelled  unless  there  are 
other  factors  such  as  hardship  involved. 
—Ed. 

Unit  Commendation? 

Sir:  Did  the  combat  demolition  teams 
which  made  the  invasion  of  France  in 
August  1944  receive  the  unit  commenda- 
tion?— D.T.K.,  LT,  usn. 

• No.  To  date  no  unit  commendation 
has  been  awarded  these  teams. — Ed. 

About  Sierra 

Sir  : Can  you  give  me  the  following  in- 
formation on  uss  Sierra ? (1)  What  com- 
pany built  her?  (2)  When  was  she 
launched  and  commissioned?  (3)  Did  she 
receive  any  commendations  or  citations 
in  the  Pacific  during  1944-1945? — A.  P., 
CMM,  USNR. 

• (1)  uss  Sierra  (AD18)  was  built  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.  (2)  She  was 
launched  23  Feb  1943  and  commissioned 
in  the  same  year.  (3)  No.  She  has  been 
awarded  no  citations  or  commendations 
for  her  Pacific  duty,  to  this  date — Ed. 


Military  Duties 

Sir:  I would  appreciate  an  official  in- 
terpretation of  paragraph  121,  Navy  Regs. 
The  argument  has  arisen  at  this  station 
over  the  term  "military  duties.”  I say  that 
all  men  in  the  Navy  are  military  men  do- 
ing military  duties  at  all  times  and  that 
hospital  corpsmen  should  not  do  any 
duties  other  than  medical. — H.  H.  W., 
CPHM,  usn. 

• Paragraph  121  states  that  members- 
of  the  Hospital  Corps  shall  not  perform 
any  military  duties  other  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  medical  department. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  that  members  of  the  Hospital 
Corps  should  not  be  assigned  to  duties  of 
a combatant  character.  Such  personnel  ar$ 
neutralized  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. — Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Coni.) 

Getting  Rate  Back 

Sir:  I received  my  discharge  in  May 
1946,  at  which  time  I was  a SKT2.  After 
10  months  duty  on  the  outside  I again 
enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy.  This  time 
I had  to  come  in  as  Si,  as  SKT  rates 
were  not  open  to  broken-service  reenlist- 
ments. I would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  my  rate  back?  I am  doing 
storekeeper  duties  at  present  but  there 
are  no  openings  for  SK3. — W.E.D.,  Si, 
USN. 

• You  are  eligible  for  advancement  in 
your  present  enlistment  in  accordance 
with  policies  in  effect  for  all  personnel. 
If  you  think  that  you  should  be  advanced 
to  SK3  under  the  authority  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  144-47,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  an  official  request 
via  your  CO  to  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
—Ed. 

Family  Allowance 

Sir:  In  April  1946,  I shipped  over  for 
two  years.  At  that  time  a man  could  get 
family  allowance  for  the  duration  of  his 
enlistment.  If  I now  extend  my  current 
enlistment  for  four  years,  would  I be  en- 
titled to  family  allowance  until  the  ex- 
piration of  my  enlistment? — O.  F.  P., 
CSKV,  usn. 

• An  agreement  to  extend  an  enlist- 
ment, entered  into  on  or  after  1 July  1946, 
is  not  effective  to  continue  family  allow- 
ance benefts  under  the  Servicemen’s  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  period  of  such  extended  enlistment. 
Continuing  entitlement  exists  under  an- 
other provision  of  Public  Law  190,  79th 
Congress  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus 
six  months. — Ed. 


South  Dakota  Citation 

Sir:  In  the  December  1947  issue  of  All 
Hands  we  noticed  where  uss  South 
Dakota  was  awarded  the  NUC.  Can  you 
give  us  the  following  information?  (1) 
When  was  the  South  Dakota  awarded  her 
second  commendation?  (2)  Our  ship 
uss  Washington  was  with  her  at  the 
time.  Does  that  make  us  eligible  for  the 
citation  also?  (3)  Did  uss  Wyoming 
receive  any  commendations  during  World 
War  II?  (4)  Did  CASU  35  receive 
Nov  1942.  (2)  Only  personnel  serving 
any  commendations? — N.R.C.,  CY,  usn. 

• (1)  uss  South  Dakota  received  only 
one  NUC.  This  included  the  Battle  of 
Santa  Cruz,  26  Oct  1942  and  the  Battle 
of  Guadalcanal,  for  the  period  14  and  15 
Nov  1942,  (2)  Only  personnel  serving 
on  board  uss  South  Dakota  on  the  above 
dates  are  eligible  for  the  award.  (3) 
uss  Wyoming  received  no  commendation 
for  World  War  II.  (4)  CASU  35  received 
no  unit  commendations. — Ed. 


USS  RANGER— First  U.S.  Navy  vessel 
designed  as  a carrier,  had  six  stacks. 


Word  on  Ranger 

Sir  : An  argument  has  come  up  as  to 
whether  uss  Ranger,  aircraft  carrier,  was 
sunk  during  World  War  II.  Also,  how 
many  stacks  does  she  have?  I claim  she 
has  six  stacks  and  was  not  sunk. — L.D.W., 
PHM2,  usn. 

• USS  Ranger  (CV4)  was  not  sunk  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  She  served  in  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  and  was  sold 
as  surplus.  The  Ranger,  completed  4 June 
1934,  was  the  first  U.S.  carrier  designed 
as  such.  She  had  six  stacks,  three  on  each 
side.  The  stacks  could  be  raised  upright 
or  lowered  to  a horizontal  position. — 
Ed. 

Retroactive  Family  Allowance 

Sir:  I was  married  in  January  1944  and 
made  application  for  family  allowance  in 
February  of  that  year.  I waited  until 
April  before  making  a second  application 
and  when  the  allotment  arrived  in  June, 
it  was  for  the  month  of  May  1944.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  a claim  for  the  first  four 
months  allowance  which  we  never  re- 
ceived? If  so,  whom  do  I contact? — 
E.  I.  S.,  CCS,  usn. 

• Yes.  Claims  for  retroactive  family 
allowance  may  be  submitted  via  your  CO, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Attn: 
Pers  53.  All  such  claims  should  include  a 
detailed  statement  of  facts.  Family  allow- 
ance benefits  are  not  payable  for  any 
month  prior  to  the  month  in  which  writ- 
ten application  was  made.  See  All 
Hands,  November  1947,  p 55. — Ed. 

Waves  in  Shore  Patrol? 

Sir  : I recently  heard  a young  lady  con- 
testant on  a well-known  radio  quiz  pro- 
gram identify  herself  as  a former  Wave, 
specialist  (S)  shore  patrol.  Twice  during 
the  program  she  made  that  statement. 

I recall  reading  a BuPers  directive  stat- 
ing V-10  personnel  were  not  eligible  for 
the  SP  rating.  Also  that  V-10  SPSPS  was 
personnel  supervisor  and  not  shore  patrol. 
Maybe  I’m  fouled  up  so  I would  appreci- 
ate your  views. — C.  V.  M.,  AMMl,  usn. 

• Steady  as  you  go.  Your  memory 
wasn’t  playing  tricks  on  you.  No  Waves 
have  ever  held  the  shore  patrol  rating. 
SPSPS  are  personnel  supervisors  of 
Waves'  barracks. — Ed. 


Reenlistment  Allowance 

Sir:  All  Hands,  October  1947,  states 
that  a person  receives  full  reenlistment  al- 
lowance when  discharged  and  reenlisted 
early  for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I reenlisted  91  days  early  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  government  (Alnav  147). 

I received  full  reenlistment  allowance  up- 
on discharge  but  the  following  day  was 
checked  for  S50  because  I had  reenlisted 
more  than  90  days  early.  What  is  correct 
in  this  case? — J.  W.,  CPHM,  usn. 

• Checkage  in  your  case  was  correct. 
Payment  of  enlistment  allowance  is  not 
authorized  for  early  discharge  except 
when  discharged  within  three  months 
prior  to  normal  date  of  enlistment  expira- 
tion. Considerable  misunderstanding  was 
prevalent  in  interpreting  this  phase  of 
Alnav  147-47,  which  was  clarified  by 
Alnav  160-47. — Ed. 

Submit  Official  Request 

Sir:  I served  on  board  uss  Goto  on 
TAD  orders  from  20  Sept  1943  to  29 
Sept  1943  and  participated  in  a recon- 
naissance party  which  made  a survey  of 
enemy  installations  on  the  east  coast  of 
Bougainville.  At  one  time  the  submarine 
Gato  surfaced  in  broad  daylight  in  an 
enemy  harbor  to  rescue  us  from  a rubber 
boat.  Gato  was  also  forced  to  crash  dive 
five  or  six  times  and  was  attacked  with 
bombs.  Do  I rate  the  PUC  which  was 
awarded  her  for  the  period  January  1943 
to  April  1944? — K.  L.  R.,  LT,  usn. 

• Lists  of  personnel  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  a unit  award  are  compiled  by 
BuPers  from  the  cited  units’  rosters  and 
muster  rolls.  Each  special  request  for 
eligibility  of  personnel  not  regularly  at- 
tached to  a cited  unit  must  be  submitted 
via  their  CO  to  BuPers  for  individual 
study  as  to  its  merits. — Ed. 

Naval  Officers  Were  Spotters 

Sir:  In  reference  to  your  December  ar-  i 
tide,  "Wilco,  Out,”  it  is  rare  indeed,  that 
a naval  officer  acts  as  spotter  on  the  front 
lines.  Normally,  he  is  near  the  battalion 
commander’s  post,  acting  primarily  as  a 
liaison  officer.  He  is  not  a "Roger 
Charlie.”  Ships  are  assigned  by  the  spot- 
ter, not  selected,  to  act  as  fire  support. 
Much  time  and  planning  was  used  in  es- 
tablishing a form  for  requesting  target 
bombardments.  The  voice  procedure  is 
standard  with  the  armed  forces  and  your 
example  is  out  of  accord.  I speak  from 
experience,  having  been  a naval  gunfire 
spotter  for  almost  three  years. — C.  A.  A., 
1ST  LT,  usmc. 

•You  have  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
Lieutenant.  We  deliberately  changed  code 
names  and  voice  procedure  for  security 
reasons.  However,  naval  officers  did  front 
line  spotting  at  Okinawa,  Leyte  and  in 
other  campaigns. — Ed. 
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Broken  Service 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  13  Nov 
1923  for  four  years.  On  the  date  of  my 
discharge  from  the  regular  Navy,  I en- 
listed in  Class  F-2.  I served  in  this  class 
until  12  Nov  1931.  On  7 Apr  1942  I 
again  enlisted,  this  time  in  Class  V-6, 
serving  until  18  Sept  1945.  In  July  1946 
I enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  for  six 
years.  My  questions  are:  (1)  How  much 
of  the  above  time  counts  for  longevity  on 
retirement?  (2)  Does  any  of  this  come 
under  the  old  retirement  bill? — A.  J.  A., 
SC3,  usn. 

• (1)  Only  active  Federal  Service 

counts  for  longevity  purposes.  However, 
for  transfer  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  to  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
Navy,  all  service  (active  and  inactive)  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  MarCorps,  Coast  Guard, 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  Fleet  Naval  Re- 
serve, Fleet  Reserve,  MarCorps  Reserve 
Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
and  on  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
Navy,  counts  in  determining  date  of  com- 
pletion of  thirty  years. 

(2)  Since  you  were  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  regular  Navy  on  1 July  1925, 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  seciton  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
informaiton  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• USS  North  Carolina  (BB  55). 

Address:  Commander,  New  York 

Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
This  changes  a previous  announce- 
ment in  All  Hands,  January  1948, 
that  the  book  is  available  from  the 
publisher).  Price,  $1.00. 

• USS  Bennion  (DD  662).  Ad- 
dress: ComDesRon  12,  uss  Compton 
(DD  705)  C/o  FPO  New  York,  New 
York.  All  publishing  charges  have 
been  paid  and  the  funds  accrued  from 
new  orders  will  be  divided  among 
those  ordering  the  book.  Rebates  will 
be  mailed  to  all  original  subscribers 
in  the  near  future.  Former  Bennion 
men  who  are  unable  to  furnish  the 
purchase  price  will  be  furnished  the 
book  without  charge  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  "The  Story  of  the 
Bennion”  is  priced  at  $5.00,  with  ad- 
ditional copies  for  $2.50  each. 


Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  What  is  my  eligibility  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve?  I served  four  years 
usn,  four  years  V-6  usnr  during  the  war 
and  have  been  on  active  duty  since  Sep- 
tember 1946  in  V-6.  I am  an  armorykeeper, 
and  wonder  whether  I can  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  if  I stay  on  active  duty  for 
the  rest  of  my  20  years — J.  M.  C.,  CY, 

USNR. 

• To  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  a 

person  must  be  a member  of  the  regular 
Navy  with  a minimum  of  20  years  active 
federal  (Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  or  any  component  thereof) 
service,  and  must  be  otherwise  qualified. 
—Ed. 

Section  203  of  Public  Law  73 2,  75 th  Con- 
gress, applies  in  your  case  (old  bill),  and 
all  active  Naval  service  counts  towards 
entitlement  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve on  the  completion  of  16  years  or 
more  Naval  service.  You  will  complete 
16  years  service  for  purpose  of  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  on  or  about  8 Mar  1955, 
provided  there  is  no  change  in  your 
status. — Ed. 

Getting  a Commission 

Sir:  In  approximately  a year  and  a half 
I shall  have  finished  the  required  work 
towards  a master’s  degree  in  psychology. 
What  are  my  chances  of  obtaining  a com- 
mission in  the  regular  Navy  as  a person- 
nel officer? — B.W. 

• Contact  your  nearest  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement  for  full  information 
and  details. — Ed. 

Extreme  Beam 

Sir:  How  is  the  beam  of  a naval  vessel 
measured?  I contend  that  the  beam  of  a 
ship  is  the  widest  part  of  her  hull  at  the 
water  line.  I also  say  this  applies  to  air- 
craft carriers.  My  shipmate  insists  the 
beam  of  a ship  is  the  widest  part  and  that 
if  an  aircraft  carrier’s  flight  deck  extends 
over  the  hull,  the  beam  would  be  figured 
from  its  widest  part. 

We  have  the  figures  on  uss  Saratoga 
when  commissioned  and  her  length  was 
888  feet, 'while  her  beam  is  given  at  106 
feet.  Where  does  the  106  feet  come  from? 
— J.  L.  P.,  CSKV,  usn. 

• Naval  Vessels  Register  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  extreme  beam:  "The 
extreme  beam  is  the  extreme  width  of  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  over  plating,  fenders, 
or  guards  for  surface  vessels.  Maximum 
width  at  or  below  the  main  deck.  For  air- 
craft carriers  CV , CVB,  CVL,  CVE,  only, 
the  maximum  width  at  or  about  flight 
deck,  including  any  projections  such  as 
gun  sponsons,  at  nearby  deck  levels."  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  3)  had  an  extreme  beam  of 
111  feet,  nine  inches  at  or  below  wpter- 
line;  130  feet,  one  inch  above  main  deck. 
—Ed. 


New  Construction  Duty 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information  re- 
garding procedure  for  requesting  transfer 
to  new  construction.  Also  what  cruisers 
are  presently  under  construction  in  the 
first  naval  district? — A.  L.  S.,  CMM, 

USNR. 

• No  official  letter  or  Alnav  has  been 
published  regarding  procedure  for  re- 
questing transfer  to  new  construction. 
However,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  141-47  (NDB, 
31  July)  which  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  select  your  new  duty  station  upon  re- 
enlisting, might  apply  in  your  case.  At 
present  nucleus  crews  are  usually  selected 
from  general  detail  of  receiving  station 
nearest  shipyard  where  ship  will  be  com- 
missioned. Remaining  part  of  crew  is  se- 
lected as  handy,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
transportation  expenses. 

To  date  there  are  two  cruisers  under 
construction  in  1st  ND:  uss  Des  Moines 
(CA  134)  and  uss  Salem  (CA  139). — Ed. 

Pensacola  and  Zuni 

Sir:  Did  uss  Pensacola  (CA  24)  re- 
ceive the  NUC  or  PUC  for  the  period 
7 Dec  1941  to  1 Dec  1942?  I would  also 
like  to  know  if  uss  Zuni  (ATF  95)  is  still 
in  commission? — F.D.G.,  BMl,  usn. 

• USS  Pensacola  did  not  receive  either 
of  the  above  commendations.  USS  Zuni 
was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  29 
June  1947  and  stricken  from  Navy  list  19 
July  1947. — Ed. 


Change  of  Rating 

Sir:  In  the  new  rating  structure  does 
the  change  of  rating,  such  as  from  SM  to 
QMS,  require  a Bureau  examination  or 
are  personnel  required  to  qualify  individ- 
ually without  examination? — R.  R.  H., 
•CSM.usn. 

• Paragraph  6,  BuPers  Circ  Ltr.  189-47 
(NDB  30  Sept  1947),  states  that  profes- 
sional examinations  embodying  qualifica- 
tions for  post-war  ratings  of  equal  pay 
grade  have  not  been  made  a prerequisite. 
Commanding  officers  are  directed  to  in- 
augurate within  their  commands  in-serv- 
ice training  programs  to  insure  that  per- 
sonnel so  changed  will  be  able  to  serve 
with  the  maximum  efficiency  practicable 
in  their  postwar  ratings.  See  p.  42. — Ed. 


MEASUREMENT  of  extreme  beam  it 
shown  for  BB  (left)  and  CV  (right). 
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p WJT  Q • NEW  BOOKS  FEATURE 

D IV  9 • ACTION,  NON-FICTION 


L-i  OIST  aboard  your  mailboat  and  break 
out  the  March  dividend  from  the 
BuPers  book  shelf. 

After  absorbing  the  word  from  the  cap- 
tain’s yeoman  on  the  Navy’s  new  rating 
structure  (see  p.  42),  take  your  pick  of 
the  new  library  books  and  lay  aft  to  the 
fantail.  Leave  a 1614  call  with  your  lead- 
ing PO  and  try  one  of  these. 

• Johnny  Christmas,  by  Forrester 
Blake;  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc. 

The  curs  set  up  a yapping  in  the  Texas 
desert  and  the  Mexicans  of  Los  Vientos, 
being  wise  to  the  gringo  raiders,  stuck 
close  to  their  adobe  of  circling  the  plaza. 

This  was  1836  and  the  old  Mexican 
trail  town  was  one  of  Santa  Ana’s  most 
northerly  war  outposts  on  the  Rio  Piedra. 

The  fight  shifted  and  a hidden  sniper’s 
rifle  cut  into  the  raiders  from  the  church 
wall. 

Johnny  Christmas,  rawhide  wanderer 
from  the  Tennessee  frontier,  found  the 
hidden  rifle  and  the  man  behind  it:  a 
hooded  priest  at  the  high  spire  window 
who  screamed  "Maria  sanc/issima”  when 
Johnny’s  rifle  found  him. 

Shooting  the  priest-sniper  worried 


Role  of  Navy  Medicine 
In  WW  f To  Id  in  Book 

A 322-page  book  entitled  The  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  U.S.  Navy  with 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  in  France 
in  World  War  I has  been  published 
by  BuMed. 

The  story,  by  Lt.  George  G.  Strott, 
HC,  usn  (Ret),  is  the  first  official 
narrative  in  the  history  of  the  Medical 
Department  which  tells  of  that  depart- 
ment’s role  in  the  first  World  War. 
Lieutenant  Strott,  who  served  as  a 
chief  pharmacist’s  mate  with  the  Sixth 
Marines  in  France  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  tells  of  the  activities  of  the  Sec- 
ond Division  AEF  and  of  the  only 
major  unit  of  the  Navy  Medical  De- 
partment to  serve  as  a component  of 
an  Army  combat  division. 

Copies  of  the  volume  may  be  pur- 
chased for  75c  from  the  Superinten- 
tendent  of  Document,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Johnny;  he  sat  around  the  camp  fire  at 
Dripping  Spring,  heating  a pot  of  Mexi- 
can chocolate,  and  wondered:  Was  it  re- 
ligion he  was  seeking  in  his  wanderings 
from  the  Tennessee  hills? 

Forrester  Blake  traces  Johnny’s  resdess 
search  for  a way  of  life  during  the  dec- 
ades of  the  19th  century  when  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  was  established.  He  takes 
him  through  a Comanche  attack  in  the 
Cimarron  desert;  to  Bent’s  trading  post 
and  to  Taos,  where  bitter  hatred  of 
Americans  smolder;  to  El  Pueblo  del  los 
Angeles,  and  finally  as  advance  scout  for 
the  Army  of  the  West  to  Santa  Fe,  whose 
fall  in  1846  ended  an  era. 

• Wind  Waves  at  Sea,  Breakers  and 
Surf,  by  Henry  B.  Bigelow  and  W.  T. 
Edmondson;  Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S. 
Navy. 

This  is  the  first  book  wholly  related  to 
the  subject  which  has  been  published  in 
more  than  10  years.  Written  in  simple 
language,  it  is  an  up-to-date  compendium 
of  information  on  waves,  breakers  and 
surf. 

It  describes  the  formation  of  these  in- 
teresting oceanic  phenomena,  shape  of 
waves,  the  average  and  maximum  wave 
and  breaker  heights  reported  throughout 
the  world,  and  many  other  features  in- 
teresting to  Navy  men. 

The  volume  is  available  for  official  use 
and  can  be  requisitioned  by  activities 
through  the  Hydrographic  Office. 

• High-Speed  Mathematics,  by  Lester 
Meyers;  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc. 

Practical  mastery  of  rapid  methods  and 
short-cuts  for  all  numerical  calculations  is 
the  objective  of  this  554-pager  dedicated 
to  the  idea:  "How  to  do  it  fast.” 

Described  are  methods  of  solving  such 
problems  as  multiplying  by  four  numbers, 
determining  interest,  and  preparing  a 
schedule  for  the  liquidation  of  an  indebt- 
edness. 

• A Program  tor  National  Security, 

a Report  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Universal  Training;  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

"Unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  demo- 
cratic nations  in  organizing  their  man- 
power and  physical  equipment  for  de- 
fense played  a decisive  role  in  inducing 


Hider  to  launch  his  wars  of  aggression 
in  1939,  instead  of  waiting  for  1943,  as 
originally  planned,”  is  an  early  statement 
in  this  report. 

Following  up  this  treatment  in  explor- 
ing the  value  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, the  report  handles  in  detail  such 
topics  as  the  world  situation  and  the 
preservation  of  peace,  nature  of  possible 
future  warfare  (atomic  and  push-button 
warfare),  essentials  of  an  integrated  na- 
tional security  program,  the  role  of  UMT 
in  supporting  requirements  for  national 
security,  and  a program  for  universal 
training. 

• International  Maritime  Directory, 

by  Rene  de  Kerchove;  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  Inc. 

This  is  a 946-page  encyclopedic  diction- 
ary of  useful  maritime  terms — from 
”A#1”  to  "Zumaca” — presented  in  illus- 
trated detail  with  the  equivalents  in 
French  and  German. 

The  volume  includes  words  and  defini- 
tions related  to  seamanship,  commercial 
shipping,  maritime  and  international  law, 
navigation,  oceanography  and  other  allied 
subjects.  It  also  covers  a description  of 
native  and  local  craft  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

• Survival  in  the  Air  Age,  a Report  by 
the  President’s  Air  Policy  Commission; 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office. 

Here  is  a 166-page  report  prepared  at 
the  President’s  request  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  course  the  United  States  should 
follow  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  from  aviation. 

The  resulting  report  treats  such  sub- 
jects as  air  power  and  the  national  secur- 
ity, aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  re- 
search and  development,  civil  aviation 
and  government  organization. 

• Heritage  of  Freedom,  by  Frank 
Monaghan;  Princeton  University  Press. 

This  volume,  published  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
gives  the  history  and  significance  of  each 
of  the  more  than  125  documents  exhibited 
on  the  Freedom  Train’s  year-long  run  to 
300  American  cities. 

Reproduced  in  facsimile  are  the  com- 
plete texts  of  such  documents  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  author  is  historical  consultant  of 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation  and 
was  in  charge  of  research  in  connection 
with  collecting  and  exhibiting  documents 
on  the  Freedom  Train. 
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All  HANDS 


DESIGNS,  WEARING  OF  INSIGNIA 


PRESENTED  on  these  four  pages  are  pic- 
tures of  the  new  specialty  marks  and 
those  which  will  remain  unchanged  when 
the  new  rating  structure  goes  into  effect 
2 Apr  1948. 

Not  since  1913  has  there  been  a major 
change  in  insignia,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  relatively  few  ratings  and  special 
designations  authorized  for  naval  person- 
nel. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  more 
and  more  designations  were  authorized. 
With  no  established  policy,  it  was  di- 
rected that  they  be  placed  on  the  uniform 
in  various  positions  without  apparent  re- 
gard for  consistency  and  uniformity. 

New  directives,  fitting  hand-in-hand 
with  the  new  rating  structure,  establish  a 
set  policy  and  bring  the  enlisted  uniform 
up-to-date  as  regards  wearing  and  author- 
ization of  insignia.  The  directives  are: 

• All  rating  badges  will  be  worn  on 
the  left  sleeve  between  the  shoulder  and 
elbow. 

• All  distinguishing  marks  (gun  cap- 
tain, rangefinder  operator,  etc.)  will  be 
worn  on  the  right  sleeve  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow,  except  that  aviation 
and  submarine  qualification  awards  will 
continue  to  be  worn  on  the  left  breast  as 
presently  prescribed. 

• Shore  patrol,  recruiting  service  and 
other  brassards  will  be  worn  on  the  right 
sleeve. 

• The  pay  grade  and  rating  group  of 
non-rated  men  will  be  indicated  by  diag- 
onal stripes  worn  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  sleeve  in  the  same  position  pre- 
scribed for  rating  badges.  These  stripes 
will  be  three  inches  long  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  Non-rated  men  of  the  fifth 
pay  grade  will  wear  three  stripes,  those 


of  the  sixth  pay  grade  will  wear  two 
stripes  and  those  of  the  seventh  pay  grade 
will  wear  one  stripe. 

For  non-rated  personnel,  the  stripes 
are: 

• Seamen,  hospitalmen,  dentalmen  and 
stewardsmen  will  wear  white  stripes  on 
blue  uniforms,  blue  on  white  uniforms. 
Men  in  the  last  three  categories  will  also 
wear  the  specialty  mark  of  their  rating 
group  immediately  above  the  stripes. 

• Firemen  will  wear  red  stripes  on  all 
uniforms. 

• Airmen  will  wear  emerald  green 
stripes  on  all  uniforms. 

These  changes  must  be  effected  through- 
out the  Navy  by  2 Apr  1949.  Individual 
personnel  will  change  insignia  as  they  be- 
come available. 

Pictures  of  the  specialty  marks  appear 
on  pp.  32-33.  Since  separate  marks  have 
been  approved  for  each  rating,  none  will 
be  shared  with  men  of  a different  rating. 

Persons  holding  ratings  which  now  ex- 
ist and  which  will  remain  in  effect  after 
2 April  (with  possible  exceptions  for 
name  changes)  will  continue  to  wear  the 
same  specialty  mark  as  at  present.  Excep- 
tions are  specialty  marks  for  radarmen, 
photographer’s  mates,  hospital  corpsmen, 
patternmakers  and  molders.  New  marks 
have  been  designed  for  these  ratings  and 
are  included  on  pp.'  32-33. 

Branch  marks  are  no  longer  required, 
being  replaced  by  the  new  non-rated 
marks,  and  cuff  marks  will  be  worn  only 
as  a decorative  feature,  with  all  men 
wearing  three  stripes. 

Wearing  of  seaman  branch  ratings  on 
the  right  sleeve  and  others  on  the  left  was 
first  established  in  1913.  The  same  de- 
cision determined  that  distinguishing 


marks  were  to  be  worn  on  the  opposite 
sleeve,  between  shoulder  and  elbow  or 
immediately  below  the  rating  badge. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  many  incon- 
sistencies in  regard  to  wearing  insignia. 
Abolishment,  combination  or  establish- 
ment of  new  ratings  in  the  structure  pre- 
sented an  opportune  time  to  simplify  and 
coordinate  the  manner  of  wearing  various 
insignia. 

The  following  were  considered  in  the 
final  selection  of  the  various  specialty 
marks : 

• The  mark  must  be  symbolic  of  the 
rating  so  that  it  will  remain  representa- 
tive of  the  rating  even  though  changes 
might  be  made  in  the  duties  or  equipment 
in  the  future. 

• The  device  must  be  simple  and  easy 
to  embroider. 

• When  embroidered,  it  must  look 
well  in  the  limited  space  on  the  rating 
badge. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
interested  individuals  did  not  meet  the 
above  requirements,  most  being  too  com- 
plex in  design.  The  greater  number  of 
approved  specialty  marks,  however,  gen- 
erally follow  designs  submitted  by  naval 
personnel. 

Recommendations  received  in  BuPers 
were  evaluated  as  their  propriety  for  the 
ratings  they  were  to  represent. 

The  best  marks  were  then  embroidered 
to  test  their  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
detail,  after  which  they  were  shown  to 
naval  personnel  on  duty  in  BuPers.  Those 
finally  approved  were  held  to  be  the 
most  practical  designs. 


EXAMPLES  of  sleeve  and  breast  markings  and  insignia  which 


accompany  the  rating  structure  change  are  shown  here. 
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DISTINGUISHING  MARKS  WORN  ON  RIGHT  ARM 


AIRCRAFT  MACHINE  GUNNER,  AIRCRAFT  MACHINE  GUNNER,  AIRSHIP 
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DISTINGUISHING  MARKS  WORN  ON  LEFT  BREAST 
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ALL  HAN  VS 


NAVY  SPORi 


UP  GOES  member  of  14th  Naval  District  hoop  squad  to  score  basket  in  game 
won  by  University  of  Hawaii,  58-36.  Navy  quintet  previously  won  four  straight. 


All-Navy  Boxing  Tourney 

Annual  All-Navy  boxing  competition 
will  swing  into  its  second  postwar  year 
during  the  week  of  2 May  in  San  Diego’s 
Balboa  Stadium,  home  of  last  year’s  naval 
fistic  feud. 

Eight  crowns  will  be  on  the  line  for  the 
battling  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  men,  as 
well  as  possible  Olympic  bids.  The  com- 
petitors will  be  chosen  through  much  the 
same  type  of  elimination  system  as  uti- 
lized last  year.  In  1948,  however,  the  four 
top  men  in  each  weight  class  will  leave 
San  Diego  for  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  where  they  will  undergo 
conditioning  training  in  preparation  for 
the  Olympic  finals. 

At  the  Academy,  the  Navy’s  crack  slug- 
gers will  train  under  ’’Spike”  Webb, 
four-time  U.S.  Olympic  Boxing  coach, 
who  will  choose  the  eight  men  to  enter 
the  Olympic  finals  in  Boston  on  12  .July. 

Large  Sports  Theater 

When  the  men  aboard  uss  LST  1146 
crave  a little  receration,  they  don’t  give 
a moment’s  thought  to  where  to  look  for 
an  athletic  field. 

The  tank  deck  of  their  ship  has  been 
remodeled  and  converted  into  a snappy, 
smart  athletic  field,  complete  with  a mo- 
tion picture  theater,  boxing  ring,  punch- 
ing bags,  volleyball  and  basketball  courts 
and  conditioning  equipment  such  as 
dumbbells  and  chest-pulls. 

The  ingenious  conversion  was  accom- 
plished by  filling  the  wells  with  sand  and 
then  covering  them  with  a one-half-inch 
layer  of  concrete.  When  need  arises  for 
use  of  the  deck-wells,  a few  taps  with  a 


VISIT  to  the  Naval  Academy  is  made 
by  the  Chinese  junk  Mon  Lei,  owned 
by  Robert  'Believe  It  Or  Not'  Ripley. 


chipping  hammer  and  the  sand  may  be 
carried  away.  When  the  recreation  area 
is  needed  for  cargo  space,  the  gear  may 
be  easily  removed  to  storage  lockers. 

Coco  Solo  Wins 

NAS  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.,  sailors  clashed 
with  Army  Ground  Forces  and  Air  Force 
boxers  in  eight  championship  bouts  at 
Balboa  Stadium,  C.  Z.,  emerging  with 
four  titles — the  heavyweight,  middle- 
weight, junior  welterweight  and  light- 
weight crowns. 

Highlighting  the  fight  card  were  the 
heavyweight  and  middleweight  contests, 
with  Navy’s  Bob  Gantt  decisioning  Air 
Forces’  Bob  Smith  after  five  action-packed 
rounds  in  the  heavyweight  melee.  Sailor 
Freddie  Townsend  had  to  go  an  addi- 
tional round  to  get  the  nod  over  Army 
opponent  Eddie  Turley  in  the  middle- 
weight thriller. 

Coco  Solo’s  Joe  Stanton  staged  a game 
battle  against  Army’s  Carl  Fransen  in  the 
junior  lightweight  bout,  pounding  his 
opponent  viciously  in  the  last  rounds,  but 
Fransen  won  a split  decision  because  of 
his  aggressiveness. 

New  Academy  Coach 

Naval  Academy  footballers  will  oper- 
ate under  the  tutelage  of  a civilian  coach 
for  the  first  time  in  15  years  in  the  1948 
campaign. 

Academy  officials  have  announced  the 
hiring  of  George  Sauer,  former  Navy 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  athletic 
training  officer,  as  the  man  to  head  the 
football  team.  Sauer  replaces  Captain 


Tom  Hamilton,  usn,  who  moves  up  to 
the  position  of  Naval  Academy  athletic 
director.  Sauer  has  been  at  University  of 
Kansas  for  the  past  two  seasons.  In  two 
years  there,  he  led  his  Jayhawkers  to  two 
conference  titles  and  a trip  to  the  Orange 
Bowl. 

The  revision  in  Navy  athletic  policies 
came  after  study  by  an  eight-man  panel 
of  former  Annapolis  athletic  ’’greats.” 
The  findings  of  the  panel  called  for  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  of  having  a 
"graduate  coach” — an  officer  who  had 
graduated  from  Annapolis  return  to  head 
the  team. 

Sauer,  All-America  from  University  of 
Nebraska  from  1931-1933,  served  on 
board  uss  Enterprise  (CV  6)  under  Cap- 
tain Hamilton.  He  will  take  two  of  his 
Kansas  assistants  to  Navy  coaching  posts 
with  him — Vic  Bradford,  backfield  coach, 
and  Bob  Ingalls,  line  coach. 

The  former  Navy  head  line  coach,  E.  E. 
"Rip”  Miller,  moves  up  to  the  position 
of  assistant  director  of  athletics. 


72  Members  of  Football 
Team  Join  Naval  Reserve 

Twelve  members  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
High  School  1947  football  team  were 
included  in  the  16  men  who  volun- 
teered for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  Meg- 
getts,  S.  C.  Two  of  the  men  were  not 
eligible  since  they  lacked  a few 
months  of  the  required  17  years  age 
minimum. 
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OLD  WARRIOR  BURNS  as  salvage  workers  at  Seattle  put  torch  to  Moonlight 
Maid  (upper  right),  said  to  have  fired  first  shot  in  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Upper 
left:  FltWeaCent  basketball  team  receives  trophy  at  Manila.  Left  center:  New 
model  Bell  helicopter,  of  which  Navy  has  ordered  12,  features  'split  canopy,' 
which  permits  removal  of  doors  and  upper  half  of  cockpit.  Lower  left:  New  mem- 
bers of  Naval  Reserve,  who  'shipped  over'  immediately  after  discharge  in  Seattle, 
do  share  for  March  of  Dimes  campaign.  Lower  right:  Pretty- Norwegian  visitor  to 
Naval  Academy  smiles  as  she  perches  atop  Halsey's  saddle  at  Academy  museum. 


TODAY'S  NAVY 


16,000  Personnel  Get  Training,  Experience 
In  Caribbean,  Western  Atlantic  Maneuvers 


Liberty  in  Foreign  Ports 

Six  weeks  of  maneuvers  in  Caribbean 
and  western  Atlantic  waters  will  wind  up 
on  19  March  when  Atlantic  Fleet  vessels 
split  up  for  various  assignments. 

Spearheaded  by  the  carriers  Leyte  and 
Philippine  Sea,  the  force  swept  into 
southern  waters  to  land  elements  of  the 
2d  MarDiv  in  the  Vieques-Culebra  area. 

In  addition  to  carrier-based  operations, 
Navy  aircraft  participated  in  exercises 
from  land  bases  at  Atlantic  City;  San 
Juan;  Bermuda,  Roosevelt'  Roads  and 
Borinquen,  P.  R.,  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.;  and 
Trinidad. 

Cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  and 
auxiliaries  joined  with  land-based  air- 
craft and  carriers  for  intertype  exercises 
conducted  independently  prior  to  landing 
operations. 

Liberty  for  more  than  16,000  personnel 
was  divided  into  two  periods.  Following 
amphibious  exercises,  the  force  was 
scheduled  to  split  by  sending  vessels  to 
Trinidad,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  first  liberty 
period. 

Other  vessels  were  scheduled  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Ja- 
maica and  eastern  Cuba  for  the  second 
liberty  period. 

The  three  light  cruisers  participating 


in  the  exercises  were  Dayton,  Fresno  and 
Manchester. 

Destroyers  were  E.  G.  Small,  Power, 
Glennon,  Cone,  O’Hare,  Meredith,  Strib- 
ling,  Brownson,  R.  H.  McCord,  tS.  B. 
Roberts,  C.  H.  Roan,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr., 
W.  R.  Rush,  Johnston  and  Fiske. 

Submarines  were  Grouper . Finback  and 
Spinax. 

CincLant’s  flag  flew  from  uss  Pocono. 
Other  amphibious  force  flagships  were 
Mount  Olympus  and  Taconic. 

Fremont,  Bexar  and  New  Kent  consti- 
tuted the  attack  transport  force,  with 
AKAs  Vermillion  and  Whitley. 

Fueling  exercises  were  conducted  from 
Elokomin,  Allagash  and  Chukawan. 

Plastic  'Bones1 

Plastic  "bones”  have  been  developed  in 
research  sponsored  by  the  Navy.  The  new 
temporary  plastic-substance  is  believed  to 
be  a satisfactory  replacement  for  human 
bone. 

Captain  C.  W.  Shilling,  MC,  usn,  chief 
of  the  medical  sciences  program  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  reported  on 
some  of  the  developments  in  American 
research  institutions  on  projects  aided  by 
Navy  funds. 

The  captain  said  that  a successful  meth- 
od has  been  devised  for  replacing  dis- 
eased bones  with  inactive  plastic  sub- 
stances. 


LAST  APRIL 


APRIL  1948 


USS  Salem  launched  at 
Quincy  shipyard  with 
complete  aircondition- 
>ing.  XSN2J-I , experi- 
mental intermediate 
trainer,  is  ordered  by 
the  Navy.  USS  Mis- 
souri is  honored  by  Turkey  in  a series 
of  stamps  commemorating  ship's  visit. 
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VISITORS  on  board  USS  Steinaker  during  the  DD's  visit  to  Leghorn,  Italy,  these 
Italian  war  orphans  and  their  Red  Cross  nurse  enjoyed  a shipboard  party. 


First  NROTC  Cruise 

Two  groups  of  Naval  Reserve  Force 
midshipmen  enrolled  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1924  and  1925 
participated  in  summer  cruises  with  Na- 
val Academy  midshipmen. 

An  All  Hands  article  (September 
1947,  p.  14)  stated  that  the  Task  Force 
81  Midshipman  Summer  Practice  Cruise 
to  northern  Europe  wa0  the  first  time 
NROTC  midshipman  had  been  included 
with  Academy  midshipmen  on  the  cruise. 

The  St.  John’s  unit,  forerunner  of  the 
NROTC,  was  instructed  in  naval  science 
by  Academy  officers.  As  Naval  Reserve 
Force  midshipmen,  graduates  successfully 
completing  the  four-year  course  were 
commissioned  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Join  Zipper  Fleet 

Two  of  the  Navy’s  most  famous  batde- 
ships — uss  New  Jersey  and  uss  Wiscon- 
sin— have  been  retired  from  active  service. 

The  two  45,000-ton  sisterships  have 
joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  for  in- 
activation, thus  leaving  only  two  battle- 
ships active  in  the  Fleet.  Remaining  on 
active  duty  are  uss  Iowa  and  uss  Mis- 
souri, assigned  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Fleet  respectively. 

New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  wrote  glori- 
ous naval  history  during  World  War  II. 
A member  of  the  famous  Task  Force  38 
and  flagship  of  the  5th  Fleet,  New  Jersey 
participated  in  raids  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  Marshalls,  Truk,  Carolinas,  New 
Guinea,  Marianas,  Philippines,  Okinawa 


and  the  Tokyo  area. 

Wisconsin  joined  the  3rd  Fleet  and 
gave  support  to  carriers  units  striking 
against  Luzon.  Together  with  New  Jersey 
she  participated  also  in  the  climactic 
stages  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Launched  on  7 Dec  1942,  New  Jersey 
was  built  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. She  hoisted  her  commissioning  pen- 
nant on  23  May  1943. 

Also  built  at  the  Philadelphia  shipyard, 
Wisconsin  was  launched  7 Dec  1943.  She 
was  commissioned  16  April  1944. 

In  joining  the  "Zipper  Fleet,”  New 
Jersey  will  be  berthed  at  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
while  Wisconsin  will  rest  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Cars  for  Amputees 

Applications  of  18,400  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans  for  automotive  vehicles 
have  been  approved  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  provides  a 
$1,600  automobile  or  other  conveyance 
for  certain  amputees. 


LantFleet  Staff  Drops 
Hook  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  heretofore  seagoing  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  has  dropped  the  hook  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

On  1 March  Admiral  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy,  USN,  CincLant,  transferred  his 
command  from  uss  Pocono  (AGC  16) 
to  the  inactivated  Norfolk  Naval  Hos- 
pital. The  hospital  was  decommis- 
sioned in  May  1947. 


Duncan  Heads  2d  Task  Fleet 

Vice  Admiral  Donald  B.  Duncan,  usn, 
former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Air),  was  appointed  as  Com- 
mander, Second  Task  Fleet,  succeeding 
Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  now 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Duncan  has  played  a major 
role  in  developing  the  Navy’s  aircraft  car- 
rier forces,  and  was  commanding  officer 
of  uss  Long  Island  (CVE  1)  the  first  ship 
to  be  converted  to  an  aircraft  carrier 
escort  vessel. 

Vice  Admiral  John  D.  Price,  usn,  was 
designated  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Air). 

Marine  Corps  Promotions 

Promotion  of  three  Marine  Corps  brig- 
adier generals,  all  of  whom  participated 
in  extensive  war  campaigns,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  following  nomi- 
nation by  selection  board. 

Brigadier  General  Oliver  P.  Smith, 
USMC,  was  a 1st  MarDiv  regimental  com- 
mander in  the  Talasea  phase  of  opera- 
tions on  Cape  Gloucester  and  assistant 
division  commander  during  the  Peleliu 
invasion.  During  the  Okinawa  operation, 
he  served  as  Marine  deputy  chief  of  staff 
.of  the  10th  Army.  He  is  now  acting  com- 
manding general  of  the  Marine  Barracks 
and  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
school  in  Quantico,  Va. 

Commander  of  the  fleet  landing  force 
at  Tokyo  Bay  in  the  occupation  of  Japan, 
Brigadier  General  William  T.  Clement, 
usmc,  is  at  present  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Reserve  and  president  of  the 
Naval  Retiring  Board.  He  served  on 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  early  in  the  war 
and  participated  in  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign later  in  the  war. 

Brigadier  General  John  T.  Walker, 
usmc,  assistant  division  commander  of 
1st  MarDiv,  commanded  the  22d  Marine 
Regiment  (Reinforced)  during  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  Eniwetok  Atoll  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  during  February 
1944.  In  the  invasion  and  recapture  of 
Guam,  he  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
1st  Provisional  Marine  Brigade. 

The  President  also  approved  the  pro- 
motion to  brigadier  general  for  temporary 
service  of  five  colonels. 

The  officers  selected  for  promotion  were 
John  Halla,  John  Taylor  Selden,  Harry 
Bluett  Liversedge,  Walter  William  Wen- 
signer  and  Clayton  Charles  Jerome.  The 
announcement  was  made  in  Alnav  12-48 
(NDB,  15  February). 
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NATS  and  ATS  Form  MATS 

The  Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
(NATS)  will  be  consolidated  with  the 
Air  Transport  Service  (ATS)  to  form  a 
new  unit  which  will  be  known  as  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  (MATS). 

MATS  will  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  air  transport  required  by 
the  armed  forces  and  the  national  mili- 
tary establishment.  Servicing  of  all  fixed 
and  regularly  operated  trunk  routes,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  is  to  be  the  particular 
responsibility  of  MATS. 

Giving  consideration  to  the  Navy’s  ex- 
tensive operation  of  seaplane  transports, 
that  one  activity  may  remain  under  naval 
jurisdiction.  Also,  the  Navy  will  retain 
responsibility  for  air  transport  such  as 
may  "be  considered  essential  to  naval  op- 
erations. The  Air  Force  will  not  conduct 
any  scheduled  air  transport  under  the 
unification,  but  may  maintain  miscellane- 
ous air  transport  as  may  be  organic  to  its 
service. 

MATS  will  have  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister, control  and  dispose  of  the  ATS 
personnel,  facilities  and  property.  The 
present  property  and  facilities  of  the 
Navy  will  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Exceptions  will  be  made  where  the 
property  and  facilities  are  essential  to 
naval  aviation.  The  Navy  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  reclaim  from  NATS  any 
property  prior  to  MATS’  disposal  action. 

Naval  aviation  may  retain  initially  re- 
quired personnel  for  air  transport  with 
all  remaining  operating  personnel  being 
turned  over  to  MATS.  Disposition  of 
naval  maintenance  personnel  and  sup- 
porting organizations  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  commander  of  MATS. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  1948  ap- 
propriations for  the  three  departments, 
Army,.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  are  ito  be 
made  available  to  MATS,  with  the  1949 
appropriations  being  treated  likewise. 


Leave  to  Be  Granted 
To  Observe  Passover 

Men  of  Jewish  faith  will  be  granted 
leave,  if  practicable,  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Passover,  sunset  Friday,  23 
April,  to  sunset  Saturday,  1 May. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  7-48  (NDB,  31 
January)  announced  that  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  will  furnish 
special  prayer  books  for  the  services 
and  unleavened  bread.  COs  were  di- 
rected to  cooperate  in  facilitating  dis- 
tribution of  these  supplies  to  men  of 
Jewish  faith  under  their  command. 


Again,  exceptions  will  be  made  where 
such  funds  are  vital  to  the  operation  of 
naval  air  service. 

The  pay,  allowances  and  subsistance  of 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  attached  to 
MATS  will  continue  to  be  a responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

A three-man  board,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  the  Army,  one  from  the 
Navy,  and  one  from  the  Air  Force,  will 
be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
MATS.  They  will  also  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  MATS  commander. 

In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  attained  by  the  con- 
solidation, records  and  statistics  dealing 
with  the  utilization  of  funds,  personnel 
and  materiel  will  be  kept. 

Major  General  Laurence  S.  Kuter, 
USAF,  was  named  as  commander  of 
MATS,  with  Rear  Admiral  John  P. 
Whitney,  USN,  as  deputy  commander. 

Rear  Admiral  Whitney  served  as  chief 
of  staff  to  Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  director  of  NATS.  He  later  was  as- 
signed duty  as  a member  of  the  General 
Board. 


ComNavForWesPac 

New  commander  of  U.S.  naval  forces 
in  the  western  Pacific  is  Rear  Admiral 
Oscar  C.  Badger,  usn,  who  relieves  Ad- 
miral Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  USN. 

Among  other  war  assignments,  Rear 
Admiral  Badger  commanded  BatDiv  7 
and  other  combined  forces  in  strikes 
against  Iwo  Jima  and  Japanese  home 
islands.  Task  Force  31,  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Badger,  occupied  the  Yokosuka  area 
in  Tokyo  Bay  following  the  capitulation 
of  the  Japanese. 

As  commander  of  the  Pacific  fleet  ser- 
vice force,  Rear  Admiral  Badger  took  over 
two  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  the 
Navy — transportation  of  veterans  to  the 
U.S.  for  discharge  and  the  salvage  or 
rolling  up  of  Pacific  bases. 

Rear  Admiral  Badger  left  his  duties  as 
Com  1 1 to  become  ComNavForWesPac. 

Saipan  to  Venezuela 

USS  Saipan,  accompanied  by  the  de- 
stroyer Witek,  steamed  into  La  Guaira, 
principal  port  of  Venezuela,  for  the  in- 
auguration of  that  country’s  president- 
elect in  Caracas. 

Planes  from  the  carrier  were  scheduled 
for  an  aerial  parade  during  the  celebra- 
tion, and  a band  and  parade  detachment 
were  sent  ashore  from  the  two  vessels. 

Heat  From  the  Fleet 

The  winter  fuel  shortage  was  somewhat 
alleviated  when  the  Navy  granted  loans 
of  fuel  oil  to  eastern  states  for  the  relief 
of  hospitals,  orphanages  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

The  oil  was  delivered  for  distribution 
by  commercial  concerns,  which  have 
scheduled  its  return  to  the  Navy  by  30 
June  1948. 

Texas  to  Texas 

Scrap-gouging  torches  will  not  slice 
tractor  hubs  from  the  tired  old  hull  of 
USS  Texas  (BB  35),  the  five-turreted  vet- 
eran whose  salvos  opened  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

Unlike  other  battered  old  battleships 
sold  for  scrap,  Texas  will  be  towed  to  the 
Gulf  and  enshrined  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment in  San  Jacinto  Battlefield  Park. 
She  is  the  first  Navy  vessel  purchased  by 
a state  for  use  as  a memorial. 

A bombardment  veteran  of  two  wars, 
34-year-old  Texas  carried  ten  14-inch 
guns  in  five  turrets.  During  World  War 
IIr  she  participated  in  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  operations. 


VETERAN  of  two  wars,  Texas  heads  for  Texas  where  she  will  be  enshrined 
as  historical  monument.  Here  is  view  of  the  BB  as  she  was  in  her  prewar  prime. 
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Thinking  Halts  Sinking 

Quick  action  on  the  part  of  personnel 
at  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va., 
saved  a rapidly  sinking  Navy  tugboat. 

The  tug,  YTL  292,  had  a foot  square 
hole  in  its  hull  and  was  sinking.  It  was 
ordered  alongside  a derrick  barge.  Im- 
mediately, pennant  lines  were  swung  un- 
der the  tug  and  the  derrick  lifted  it  out 
of  the  water  sufficiently  to  reduce  the 
strain.  At  this  point  the  Naval  Station 
Fire  Department  siphoned  water  from  the 
hold  to  relieve  the  extra  weight  so  the 
tug  could  be  lifted  completely  out  of  the 
water  for  repairs. 

The  vessel  was  damaged  when,  out  of 
control,  it  rammed  into  the  propeller  of 
a large  oil  tanker,  LSS  Canisteo.  The 
tanker  was  not  damaged. 

Combat  Landing  Course 

Latest  amphibious  landing  techniques 
are  being  taught  54  Marine  officers  and 
enlisted  men  during  a nine  weeks’  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Transport  Quarter- 
master School  at  U.S.  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Coronado,  Calif. 

The  graduates,  all  carefully  selected  for 
the  course,  are  taught  the  latest  combat 
landing  methods  for  all  types  of  naval 
vessels  and  aircraft.  The  instruction  in- 
cludes actual  loading  of  various  ships  in 
San  Diego  Harbor. 

Instructed  by  seasoned  veterans  of  war- 
time amphibious  operations,  the  students 
will  return  to  their  home  base  where  they 


may  assume  such  transport  quartermaster 
duties  as  may  arise  within  their  units. 

LTCOL  Charles  O.  Bierman,  usmc,  a 
veteran  of  five  Pacific  campaigns,  is  OinC 
of  the  school,  a unit  within  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Amphibious  Training  Command. 

New  Civilian  Award 

Outstanding  contributions  to  the  Navy 
by  non-Navy  employees  will  be  recog- 
nized by  presentation  of  a new  civilian 
award. 

Designated  the  Navy  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award,  it  will  rank  above 
Navy  Bureau  cer- 
tificates and  letters 
of  commendation, 
but  below  the  Pres- 
ident’s Medal  for 
Merit  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  The 
new  award  will  be 
presented  only  to  individuals  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  Navy,  or  who  were  not 
employees  during  the  period  for  which 
they  were  cited. 

The  award  consists  of  a certificate 
signed  by  SecNav  and  a lapel  pin  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Distinguished  Public 
Service,  United  States  Navy.’’  The  pin  is 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  inscription  borders 
a fouled  anchor. 

Navy  Helps  Coast  Guard 

During  cold  weather  in  January  and 
February  Navy  vessels  augmented  the 
Coast  Guard  to  keep  northeastern  U.S. 
waterways  open  for  essential  traffic. 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  last  month  were  as 
follows : 

Admiral  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey,  L'SN,  was 
detached  as  Vice  CNO  and  reported  as 
CincPac. 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  L'SN, 
was  detached  as  Com2dTaskFlt  and  re- 
ported as  Vice  CNO. 

Vice  Admiral  John  D.  Price,  L'SN,  was 
detached  as  ComAirPac  and  reported  as 
DCNO(Air). 

Vice  Admiral  Donald  B.  Duncan,  L'SN, 
was  ordered  detached  as  DCNO(Air)  and 
ordered  to  duty  as  Com2dTaskFlt. 

Vice  Admiral  Harold  B.  Sallada,  L'SN, 
was  detached  as  Deputy  CincPac  and  re- 
ported for  duty  as  ComAirPac. 

Read  Admiral  Oscar  C.  Badger,  1,'SN, 
was  detached  as  Com  11  and  ordered  to 
duty  as  ComNavForWesPac. 

Rear  Admiral  Howard  H.  Good,  lsn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Com  13. 

Read  Admiral  George  H.  Fort,  L'SN, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  senior  member, 
Naval  Sentence  Review  and  Clemency 
Board,  Navy  Department. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  D.  Wagner,  USN, 
assumed  additional  duty  as  Chief  Nav- 
AirBasicTra,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  W Christie,  L'SN, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComNavForPhil. 

Rear  Admiral  Russell  S Berkey,  LSN, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComSupGrpNav- 
ForFE. 

Rear  Admiral  Marshall  R.  Greer,  LSN, 
assumed  duty  as  ComCarDiv  3. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  M.  Bledsoe,  lsn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComNavBase, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Robbins  Jr., 
lsn,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  ComCarDiv 
17. 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Carson,  lsn,  was 
detached  as  ComCruDiv  15  and  ordered 
to  nearest  naval  district  in  the  U.S.  for 
further  assignment. 

Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Foskett,  lsn 
was  detached  as  naval  aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  ordered  to  duty  as  ComCruDiv 
12. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  C.  Ewen,  LSN, 
was  detached  as  Chief,  NavAirResTra., 
Glenview,  111.,  and  ordered  to  duty  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Navy  Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  William  D.  Johnson,  LSN, 
was  detached  as  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to 
CincLantFJt  and  assumed  duty  as  Com- 
FairWing  2. 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  Hoskins,  lsn, 
was  ordered  as  chief  of  staff  to  ComAir- 
Pac. 
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Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Doyle,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  inspector-instruc- 
tor, Naval  Reserve  13th  ND,  and  ordered 
to  duty  as  ComPhibTraPac. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  X.  Mclnemey, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  CORecSta, 
T.I.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  ordered  to 
duty  as  ComCruDiv  15. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Womble  Jr., 
usn,  was  detached  as  CO  NavSta,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  assumed  duty  as  Com- 
NavTraCen,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rear  Admiral  Hugh  H.  Goodwin,  USN, 
was  detached  as  assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  plans,  CincLant,  and  assumed  duty  as 
chief  of  staff,  CincLantFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Edgar  A.  Cruise,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComNavAirBases,  5th 
ND,  with  additional  duty  as  CO  NAS 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  reported  to  CNO  for 
duty. 

White  House  Naval  Aide 

Captain  Robert  L.  Dennison,  usn,  has 
been  named  to  relieve  Rear  Admiral 
James  H.  Foskett  as  naval  aide  at  the 
White  House.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment Captain  Dennison  was  commanding 
officer  of  uss  Missouri  (BB  63). 

Captain  Dennison  was  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  amphibious  force  during 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Attu  and 
Kiska  islands. 

Rear  Admiral  Foskett  was  ordered  to 
duty  as  ComCruDiv  12. 

Ordnance  Research 

Better  ordnance  research  by  the  armed 
forces  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

To  reach  this  goal  a Committee  on 
Ordnance  has  been  formed.  Announced  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal,  this  com- 
mittee will  evaluate  the  research  and 
development  programs  of  ordnance  weap- 
ons and  counter-measures  of  the  three 
military  departments.  It  will  make  such 
recommendations  which  will  insure  that 
major  research  effort  is  placed  on  the 
most  urgent  and  important  phases. 

The  committee,  a unit  within  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Board,  will  seek 
to  assure  the  availability  of  technical 
personnel,  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  prevent  undesirable  duplica- 
tion, if  such  should  exist. 

Atomic  energy  will  not  be  included  in 
the  committee’s  interest,  but  will  include 
research  programs  in  such  fields  as  ex- 
plosives, land  or  water  mines,  ammuni- 
tion, bombs,  rockets  and  projectiles,  but 


Kodiak,  Adak  Duty  Increasingly  Popular 


The  344  Navy  dependents  in  Kodiak  and 
166  in  Adak  comprise  a major  share  of  the 
reasons  accounting  for  the  increased  pop- 
ularity of  the  two  stations,  according  to 
Alaskan  command  administrative  officials. 

Present  tour  of  duty  is  18  months  in  Kod- 
iak and  one  year  at  Adak,  and  there  are 
many  requests  for  extension  of  tours.  Other 
personnel  have  returned  to  the  Alaskan 
bases  for  additional  tours. 

"This  is  building  up  within  the  Navy  a 
fine  group  of  Alaskan  enthusiasts,”  officials 
say,  "and  what  is  more  important,  a body 
of  men  well  trained  and  experienced  in 
flying,  navigating  and  surviving  in  an  area 
that  only  a few  years  ago  was  relatively 
unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
the  Navy.” 

The  bases  have  many  miles  of  all 
weather  roads  which  are  kept  open  — 
mostly  gravel,  with  some  paving  — and 


even  sending  autos  there  is  recommended, 
with  a reminder  however. that  there  are 
few  ships  available  which  can  carry  them 
and  some  delay  may  be  involved. 

School  books  are  supplied  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  and  libraries  at  both  Ko- 
diak and  Adak  are  available  to  naval  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  at  no  cost. 

Commissary  department  stocks  are  han- 
dled by  the  ship's  service  in  Adak,  and 
Kodiak  has  its  own  complete  commissary. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  imported 
by  air  and  while  the  store  lays  no  claim 
to  luxury  item  stocks,  adequate  staple 
stores  are  maintained.  Fresh  milk  is  avail- 
able and  — on  a "catch  them  yourself” 
.basis — fresh  fish  and  other  sea  food  prod- 
ucts are  plentiful. 

Trout,  according  to  reports  from  Ko- 
diak, average  around  14  inches  and  some 
as  long  as  24  inches  have  been  caught. 


not  guided  missiles.  Also  included  will 
be  launching  devices  and  equipment,  con- 
ventional torpedoes  and  tubes,  depth 
charges  and  projectors,  armor,  guns  and 
gun  mounts,  fire  control  systems,  ballis- 
tics, chemical  weapons,  pyrotechnics,  and 
other  equipments  and  material  identified 
in  the  field  of  ordnance. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  civilans 
and  ordnance  experts  of  the  armed  forces, 

Former  SecNav  Dies 

One  of  the  most  colorful  men  ever  to 
hold  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Josephus  Daniels  died  at  his  home  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  was  85. 

Appointed  to  the  Navy  cabinet  post  by 
President  Wilson  in  1913,  Mr.  Daniels 
had  progressive  ca- 
reer with  the  Navy 
Department.  His 
administration  ad- 
vocated democratic 
theories,  and  his 
firm  policies  paved 
the  way  for  naval 
preparedness  when 
the  United  States 
entered  the  first 
world  war. 

Much  opposition 
was  given  Mr. 

Josephus  Daniels .. . Daniels  when  he 
one  of  most  colorful  ordered  the  estab- 
men  to  head  Navy.  lishment  of  service 
schools  aboard  ships  and  stations  for  both 


officers  and  men.  Today,  these  schools  are 
an  essential  part  of  naval  education  and 
training. 

Another  great  wave  of  ridicule  and 
praise  met  Josephus  Daniels  when,  in 
1914,  he  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  Navy. 
"Naval  vessels,”  poked  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "will  now  have  no  port  side.” 

When  war  came  and  the  Navy  needed 
clerical  workers,  he  exclaimed:  "Is  there 
any  law  that  says  a yeoman  must  be  a 
man?  Then  enroll  women!”  Result:  Yeo- 
manettes,  elder  sisters  to  the  present  day 
Waves. 

Air  Group  Transfers 

Bearcats,  Avengers  and  Helldivers  of 
Air  Group  5 took  off  from  San  Diego  to 
land  at  NAS  Seattle  in  the  first  major 
transfer  to  that  station  of  a regular  fleet 
flying  unit  since  World  War  II. 

Pilots  and  aircrewmen  of  the  68  planes 
were  scheduled  for  a two  months’  visit 
for  extensive  flight  operations  at  the 
Seattle  station. 

Last  year  the  air  group  was  stationed 
on  board  USS  Shangri  La,  part  of  whose 
cruise  in  Pacific  waters  included  a two 
weeks’  visit  to  Sydney,  Australia. 

One  of  the  air  group’s  four  squadrons, 
Fighting  Five,  is  currently  flying  and 
evaluating  the  Navy’s  new  jet  fighter  FJ-1 
for  carrier  operation. 
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Navy's  New  Enlisted  Rating  Structure  Goes  into  Effect  2 April 


The  new  rating  structure,  accomplish- 
ing one  of  the  most  comprehensive  per- 
sonnel changes  in  Navy  history,  swings 
into  effect  on  2 April. 

Culminating  more  than  two  years  of 
planning  by  Navy  officials,  the  new  en- 
listed and  warrant  structure  is  designed 
to  produce  more  broadly  qualified,  versa- 
tile personnel  who  can  be  advanced  to 
higher  positions  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  time  of  emergency. 

The  plan  calls  for  free  rotation  in  duty 
within  naval  activities  and  between  naval 
activities  to  provide  maximum  experience 
and  training.  Great  flexibility  of  the 
structure  will  permit  expansion  from  the 
broader  peacetime  general  service  ratings 
to  narrower  emergency  service  ratings 
within  the  same  occupational  grouping. 

In-service  training  programs  were 
directed  to  be  inaugurated  by  command- 


ing officers,  insuring  that  personnel 
changed  to  new  or  revised  ratings  become 
fully  qualified  for  their  postwar  ratings. 
Training  publications  available  for  this 
purpose  at  present  are  listed  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  6-48  (NDB,  15  January).  Prep- 
aration of  new  and  revised  courses  is 
underway  but  will  not  be  available  for 
distribution  for  another  year  or  so. 

Additional  information  is  available 
also  from  USAFI  courses,  a listing  of 
which  is  being  forwarded  to  all  ships  and 
stations,  and  other  publications  listed  in 
the  directive. 

A complete  set  of  specialty  marks  and 
insignia  accompanying  the  change  is  pic- 
tured on  pages  32-33.  Changeover  to 
the  new  marks  and  insignia  will  be  made 
by  all  personnel  upon  distribution  to  the 
various  commands. 

Qualifications  for  advancement  in  rat- 


ing of  enlisted  personnel  have  been  re- 
vised completely  for  the  new  ratings  and 
printed  in  a separate  manual  which  will 
be  distributed  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  regular  Navy  will  switch  to 
general  service  ratings  covering  a broad 
occupational  field,  members  of  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve  will  hold  emergency  ser- 
vice ratings  for  training  on  emergency 
active  duty  basis. 

Volunteer  Reservists,  Fleet  Reservists 
and  retired  personnel  will  be  placed  in 
emergency  service  or  exclusive  emergency 
service  ratings  except  for  members  of  the 
Volunteer  Reserve  serving  on  active  duty 
as  ship-keepers  or  station-keepers,  who 
will  be  carried  in  general  service  ratings 
and  then  only  while  serving  in  active- 
duty  billets. 

The  new  structure  calls  for  division  of 
personnel  into  12  rating  groups — deck, 
ordnance,  electronics,  precision  equip- 
ment, administrative  and  clerical,  mis- 
cellaneous, engineering  and  hull,  con- 
struction, aviation,  medical,  dental  and 
steward.  A table  showing  the  entire 
structure  starts  on  page  50. 

Broadening  of  personnel  duties  under 
the  new  system  is  shown  in  comparative 
numbers  of  ratings.  For  example,  the 
work  formerly  allotted  to  18  deck  ratings 
will  be  performed  by  four  ratings,  and 
that  of  46  different  administrative  and 
clerical  ratings  will  be  assigned  to  11 
under  the  new  structure. 

Facilitating  easier  methods  of  person- 
nel accounting,  each  rating  abbreviation 
will  consist  of  only  two  letters.  A suffixed 
"C”  stands  for  chief  petty  officer  and 
numbers  designate  other  classes  of  petty 
officers.  Non-rated  abbreviations  consist 
of  the  two  letters  alone,  such  as  SA  for 
seaman  apprentice,  the  new  rating  to 
which  S2s  will  change. 

Personnel  allowances  for  the  various 
commands  are  in  the  process  of  being 
distributed.  Because  the  present  allow- 
ances for  ships  and  stations  are  based 
on  needs,  the  new  rating  structure  will 
not  result  in  large  scale  transfers  to  meet 
the  new  allowance  plan. 

The  plan  establishes  grouping  of  per- 
sonnel in  broad  occupational  fields  dur- 


Duties,  Qualifications  Determine  New  Rate 


Depending  largely  on  your  present 
duties  and  qualifications,  your  CO  will 
determine  the  new  rating  to  which  you 
will  change  in  cases  where  two  or  more 
possibilities  exist. 

Explanation  of  the  significance  of 
your  new  general  service  rating  may  be 
found  in  column  4 of  the  table  on  page 
50.  While  this  is  not  a job  description,  it 
does  define  the  general  duties  of  person- 
nel holding  the  new  ratings,  and  it  may 
help  in  finding  your  new  rating. 

Current  ratings  which  may  be 
changed  to  one  of  two  or  more  possible 
general  service  ratings  are: 

• Radioman  may  remain  the  same 
(RM)  or  become  teleman  (TE)  or 
communications  technician  (CT). 

• Radarman  may  retain  the  ■ same 
rating  title  with  new  abbreviation  as 
RD  or  be  changed  to  air  controlman 
(AC). 

• Shipfitters,  molders  and  metal- 
smiths  may  become  pipe  fitter  (FP),  or 
metalsmith  (ME). 

• Aviation  fire  controlman  to  avia- 
tion ordnanceman  (AO)  or  aviation 
electronics  technician  (AT). 


• Printer  to  lithographer  (LI)  or 
printer  (PI). 

• Yeoman  to  personnel  man  (PN), 
teleman  (TE)  or  yeoman  (YN). 

• Motor  machinist’s  mate  to  engine- 
man  (EN)  or  mechanic  (CM). 

• Electrician’s  mate  to  I.C.  electrician 
(IC)  or  electrician’s  mate  (EM). 

• Machinist’s  mate  (construction  bat- 
talion) to  mechanic  (CM)  or  driver 
(CD). 

• Specialist  (V)  (transport  airman) 
to  aviation  machinist’s  mate  (AD)  or 
air  controlman  (AC). 

• Specialist  (P)  (photographic  spe- 
cialist) to  lithographer  (LI)  or  photog- 
rapher (PH). 

• Photographer’s  mate  to  aviation 
photographer  (AF)  or  photographer 
(PH). 

• Specialist  (P)  (photogrammetry) 
to  aviation  photographer  (AF),  photog- 
rapher (PH)  or  draftsman  (DM). 

• Seaman  first  class  to  seaman  (SN) 
or  airman  (AN). 

• Seaman  second  class  to  seaman  ap- 
prentice (SA),  airman  apprentice  (A A) 
or  fireman  apprentice  (FA). 
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ing  peacetime  and  prepares  for  quick 
transition  at  the  outset  of  an  emergency. 

Here’s  the  way  it  would  work: 

From  the  general  service  ratings  to 
which  personnel  will  change  on  2 April, 
switch-over  to  emergency  service  ratings 
would  be  effected  by  active  duty  person- 
nel should  a national  emergency  develop. 

Organized  Reserve  personnel,  holding 
emergency  service  ratings  for  peacetime 
training,  would  be  called  to  active  duty 
as  well  as  Volunteer  Reservists,  Fleet  Re- 
servists and  retired  personnel,  most  of 
whom  would  hold  emergency  service  rat- 
ings throughout.  Some  would  enter  active 
duty  with  exclusive  emergency  service 
ratings  for  certain  specialized  assign- 
ments and  duties. 

During  the  emergency,  both  regular 
and  Reserve  personnel  would  be  on  an 
equal  footing  for  advancement  competi- 
tion in  the  narrow  occupational  fields. 

At  the  end  of  the  emergency.  Reservists 
and  retired  personnel  would  be  returned 
to  inactive  duty  and  Regulars  and  those 
Reservists  desiring  to  enlist  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  would  be  required  to  qualify 
for  general  service  ratings  in  order  to  be 
retained  on  active  duty. 

If  men  of  the  exclusive  emergency  ser- 
vice ratings  wanted  to  be  retained  on 
active  duty  following  the  emergency,  they 
would  have  to  qualify  for  general  service 
ratings.  In  order  to  be  retained  in  the 
Organized  Reserve,  they  will  be  required 
to  qualify  for  an  emergency  service 
rating. 

Functions  of  the  exclusive  emergency 
service  ratings  are  considered  too  special- 
ized to  be  retained  in  the  peacetime 
organization  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
must  be  performed  as  collateral  duty  of 
other  ratings  or  by  civilians  at  shore 
activities.  They  are  too  specialized  for 
training  in  the  Organized  Reserve  and 
will  be  retained  only  by  certain  personnel 
of  the  inactive  Naval  Reserve  and  a few 
Fleet  Reservists  (or  retired  personnel). 

Specialists  listed  under  ESX  will  be 
indicated  under  "ESX”  plus  the  Navy  job 
code  number  to  indicate  the  specialty, 
with  the  title  as  shown  in  column  4 of 
the  table. 

Specialist  (X)  (unclassified)  has  not 
been  included  in  the  tables,  since  it  is 
expected  that  future  changes  in  equip- 
ment or  techniques  may  require  general 
service,  emergency  service  or  exclusive 
emergency  service  which  may  include 
these  and  other  functions. 


4 Old-Time  PO  Rates  Also  Scrapped 


Venerable  coxswain  and  carpenter’s 
mate  ratings,  Navy  standbys  for  151 
years,  pass  out  of  existence  along  with 
several  others  with  long  service  when 
the  new  rating  structure  becomes  effec- 
tive 2 Apr  1948. 

The  change  calls  for  absorption  of 
198  current  ratings  into  77  under  the 
new  system,  forcing  out  some  and  cre- 
ating others. 

Coxswain  and  carpenter’s  mate  ratings 
were  first  used  back  in  1797,  although 
rating  marks  did  not  appear  until  69 
years  later.  In  1837  ship’s  cooks  re- 
placed the  general  rating  of  cooks  and 
in  1846  the  painter  rating  came  into  ex- 
istence. These  are  the  four  oldest  petty 
officer  ratings  which  will  be  eliminated 
in  the  new  structure. 

Among  other  well  known  rates  which 
will  disappear  are  bugler,  which  origi- 
nated in  1871,  water  tender  in  1884, 
ship  fitter  in  1902  and  signalman  in 
1921. 


Seaman  ratings  date  back  to  1797  and 
fireman  appeared  first  in  1842.  Under 
the  new  system,  apprentice  seaman  be- 
comes seaman  recruit  (SR),  seaman  sec- 
ond class  becomes  seaman  apprentice 
(SA)  and  seaman  first  class  becomes 
seaman  (SN).  The  new  system  changes 
fireman  first  class  to  fireman  (FN)  and 
fireman  second  class  to  fireman  appren- 
tice (FA). 

Non-rated  men  in  the  medical,  dental 
and  steward  branches  will  change  their 
ratings  to  pertain  specifically  to  the 
branch. 

A number  of  totally  new  petty  officer 
ratings,  covering  broader  occupational 
fields,  will  come  into  use  for  the  first 
time.  Among  the  list  are  such  ratings  as 
engineman  (EN),  damage  controlman 
(DC),  underwater  mechanic  (UM),  me- 
chanic (CM),  air  controlman  (AC), 
disbursing  clerk  (DK),  commissary 
man  (CS),  machine  accountant  (MA), 
pipe  fitter  (FP)  and  boilerman  (BT). 


Warrant  Officers  Assigned 
Numeric  Code  Designators 

All  commissioned  warrant  and  warrant 
officers  on  active  duty  have  been  assigned 
numeric  code  designators  which  will  be- 
come effective  with  the  new  rating  struc- 
ture on  2 Apr  1948. 

A listing  of  the  officers  and  their  new 
designators  was  given  as  an  enclosure  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  8-48  (NDB,  31  Janu- 
ary). The  designators  previously  were  of 
an  alphabetic-numeric  type. 

Assignment  of  the  new  designators  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  Bu- 
Pers personnel  qualifications  records.  In 
cases  where  errors  have  occurred,  request 
for  reconsideration  may  be  made  by  letter 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  313).  However,  the  officers  must  be 
reported  by  the  designators  assigned  until 
notification  of  a change  has  been  received 
from  the  Bureau. 

The  letter  announced  that  on  2 Apr 
1948  the  personnel  accounting  machine 
installation  will  automatically  add  the 
designators  to  commissioned  warrant  and 
warrant  officers  listed  in  the  enclosure. 
COs  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  on  2 Apr  1948 : 

• Notify  officers  under  their  command 
who  are  listed  in  the  enclosure  of  the 


assigned  designators  and  make  a memo- 
randum entry  in  the  qualification  jackets 
of  these  officers. 

• Correct  the  Personnel  Accounting 
Card  (NavPers  500),  parts  1 and  3.  (No 
diary  entry  will  be  required.) 

• If  a change  of  designator  is  received 
prior  to  2 April  (in  cases  where  errors 
have  occurred),  submit  a "CDES”  diary 
entry  in  the  2 Apr  1948  diary.  If  a change 
of  designator  is  received  after  2 April, 
make  a normal  "CDES”  entry  upon  re- 
ceipt. 


Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Beacon 

"Murphy,  shipfitter  striker  reporting 
for  duty,  sir." 
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Some  Personnel  Offered 
Options  to  Cover  Minus 
Leave  Upon  Reenlisting 

Personnel  discharged  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  normal  enlistment  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  government  will  be  of- 
fered two  options  upon  reenlistment  if 
they  have  a minus  leave  credit,  a BuPers 
letter  of  12  Jan  1948  states. 

Minus  leave  credit  must  have  resulted 
from  taking  a full  30  days  leave  author- 
ized for  each  year’s  service  and  then  be- 
ing discharged  without  serving  out  the 
time  necessary  to  be  entitled  to  the  leave. 

Personnel  in  this  category  have  two 
choices  upon  reenlistment: 

• Elect  to  carry  over  the  minus  leave 
credit  in  the  same  way  a plus  leave  credit 
may  be  carried  over  on  a continuous  serv- 
ice basis.  The  amount  of  reenlistment 
leave  which  may  be  granted  is  30  days  in 
advance  of  accrual  less  the  minus  leave 
credit,  provided  the  amount  is  sufficient 
to  travel  to  the.  stated  leave  address  and 
return. 

• Elect  to  have  pay  deducted  making 
up  for  advance  leave.  Reenlistment  leave 
may  then  be  30  days  in  advance  of  ac- 
crual. 

Personnel  with  a minus  leave  credit  re- 
sulting from  taking  excess  leave  during 
their  period  of  service  must  have  pay  de- 
ductions made  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

The  policy  was  initiated  so  as  not  to 
penalize  personnel  unduly  upon  reenlist- 
ment if  leave  had  been  anticipated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  normally  due  for 
the  entire  period  of  enlistment. 


Course  Highlights  Medical 
Aspects  of  Radioactivity 

The  medical  aspects  of  radioactivity  was 
the  theme  of  the  course  presented  by 
BuMed  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  at  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal School,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Lectures  were  devoted  to  discussions  in 
physics  and  related  sciences,  including  the 
process  of  making  the  atomic  bomb  ex- 
plode, methods  of  detection  of  radiologi- 
cal hazards,  clinical  effects  of  radiation 
and  hematology. 

The  international  aspects  of  the  atomic 
bomb  were  touched  upon  briefly,  and 
other  subjects  including  isotope  studies 
were  of  particular  interest. 


Form  of  Application 
For  Nurses'  Transfer 

Application  forms  for  transfer  of 
former  nurses  and  Reserve  nurses  now 
on  active  duty  to  the  Nurse  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  are  contained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  3-48  (NDB,  15  January). 

Applications  should  be  submitted  in 
accordance  with  Alnav  271-45  and  the 
new  directive. 


Chance  to  Take  Academy 
Entrance  Exam  Offered 

The  competitive  examination  for  en- 
trance to  the  Naval  Academy  under  Sec- 
Nav’s  quota  will  be  given  21  Apr  1948 
at  only  the  Academy  and  College  Prep- 
aratory School,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

By  Alnav  10-48  (NDB,  31  January) 
an  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  exami- 
nation was  given  all  outstandingly  well- 
qualified  and  interested  enlisted  men  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  full  course  of 
instruction  at  the  preparatory  school. 

The  alnav  announced  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  will  accept  nominations 
of  these  men  to  be  ordered  to  the  school 
for  such  preliminary  instruction  as  time 
will  permit,  and  in  time  to  take  the 
examination. 

Complaints  Show  Personnel 
Not  Familiar  With  Rules 

Commands  have  been  directed  to  fa- 
miliarize all  hands  with  regulations  cov- 
ering duty-free  entry  of  bona  fide  gift 
parcels  mailed  by  service  personnel. 

Alnav  1-48  (NDB,  15  January) 
pointed  out  that  Public  Law  384  (80th 
Congress)  permits  duty-free  entry  of  so 
much  of  any  bona  fide  gift  parcel  as  does 
not  exceed  $50  in  value. 

The  directive  said  that  complaints  re- 
ceived indicate  a lack  of  familiarity  of 
service  personnel  with  provisions  of  the 
public  law.  COs  were  instructed  to  pro- 
mulgate again  to  all  hands  the  contents 
of  item  47-734  (NDB,  15  Aug  1947). 

Personnel  who  mail  parcels  from  points 
outside  the  customs  territory  of  the  U.S. 
will  be  informed  that  if  the  packages  are 
mailed  without  completed  certification, 
they  will  be  subject  to  customs  inspection 
and  assessment  of  duty.  In  this  event,  the 
duty  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ad- 
dressee prior  to  delivery  of  the  parcel  by 
the  local  postmaster. 


Duty  in  Atlantic,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleets  to  Become 
Shore  Duty  1 July  1948 

Duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleets  will  be  considered  shore  duty  for 
all  purposes  on  1 July  1948,  a change 
from  the  previous  effective  date  of  1 Apr 
1948. 

The  following  information  was  given 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  13-48  (which  made 
the  change  in  effective  date)  and  in  Circ. 
Ltr.  14-48  (both  NDB,  31  January): 

• Shore  duty  in  the  Reserve  Fleets  will 
be  fleet  administered,  and  will  be  in  the 
category  of  fleet  activities  based  on  shore. 

• Personnel  regularly  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Reserve  Fleets  will  be  considered 
to  be  on  shore  duty  for  all  purposes. 

• Personnel  attached  to  and  serving  in 
ships  reporting  from  the  Active  Fleets  for 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Grog 

In  the  days  of  iron  men  and 
wooden  ships,  sailors  sang  this  ditty: 

For  grog  is  our  starboard,  our 
larboard, 

Our  mainmast,  our  mlxen, 
our  log — 

At  sea,  or  ashore,  or  when 
harbour'd, 

The  mariner's  compass  Is  grog. 

Grog  received  its  name  from  the 
famous  English  Admiral,  Edward 
Vernon,  who  was  nicknamed  "Old 


Grog"  by  his  men  because  of  his 
habit  of  wearing  a coat  of  grogram 
which  is  a coarse  kind  of  taffeta 
material. 

Thus,  when  he  issued  the  order  in 
1740  to  water  the  rum  ration^  his 
men  naturally  called  it  "grog,"  and 
grog  it  is  to  this  day. 
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inactivatipn  will  continue  in  a sea  duty 
status  until  the  date  of  inactivation  of  the 
ship  to  which  attached. 

• Percentage  increase  of  pay  for  sea 
duty  will  in  all  cases  be  governed  by  cur- 
rent directives  (these  are  listed  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  13-48). 

• Personnel  in  the  Reserve  Fleets  who 
are  on  shore  duty  should  be  accorded  the 
same  privileges  in  regard  to  housing  and 
other  advantages  as  other  personnel  on 
shore  duty. 

• Enlisted  personnel  who  have  been 
placed  on  the  Bureau’s  shore  duty  eligi- 
bility list — and  who  desire  duty  in  the 
Reserve  Fleets — will  submit  request  to 
ComServLant  or  ComServPac,  as  appro- 
priate, via  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers  6302).  Such  requests  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  proper  fleet  command- 
ers by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  who 
will  inform  the  commanders  that  the  per- 
sonnel have  been  removed  from  the  shore 
duty  eligibility  list. 

• Enlisted  personnel  who  have  not  re- 
quested placement  on  the  shore  duty 
eligibility  list  will  submit  their  requests 
direct  to  ComServLant  or  ComServPac. 

Veterans  Now  in  School 
Under  Gl  Bill  Set  Record 

A new  record  has  been  established  in 
the  number  of  veterans  taking  advantage 
of  educational  opportunities  offered  un- 
der the  G.I.  Bill  and  Public  Law  16,  78th 
Congress. 

On  1 January  the  number  of  veterans  in 
educational  institutions  and  on-the-job 
training  establishments  reached  a new 
high  of  2,801,687.  Of  these,  6,055  were 
studying  in  422  schools  and  colleges  in 
44  different  countries. 

The  largest  group  of  ex-servicemen 
studying  overseas  are  found  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  where  2,741,  mostly  Filipino 
veterans,  are  enrolled  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Veterans  Administration  figures  also 
showed  that  228,000  veterans  were  en- 
rolled in  on-the-farm  training. 

Training  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  end 
25  July  1956,  except  for  enlistees  under 
the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment 
Act  of  1945  who  have  until  nine  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge  to  complete 
their  training.  Other  veterans  must  start 
their  training  within  four  years  of  25  July 
1947,  or  date  of  discharge,  whichever  is 
later. 
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Get  your  own  personal  copy  of  ALL 
HANDS  each  month. 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  for  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  one  year's  subscription 
— 12  issues— to  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

Sea  and  Foreign  Service 
Pay  Regulations  Amended 

Provisions  for  sea  duty  pay  have  been 
modified  to  include  additional  naval  per- 
sonnel. 

A SecNav  letter  of  14  January  changed 
sea  and  foreign  service  pay  regulations 
to  make  the  following  eligible: 

• Personnel  performing  service  in  a 
commissioned  LCT  squadron  or  in  a com- 
missioned MTB  squadron,  which  is  a 
tactical  component  of  an  operating  fleet 
in  an  active  status  and  which,  therefore, 
is  subject  to  movement  with  such  fleet  as 
an  integral  unit  thereof:  such  service  to 
constitute  sea  duty  for  pay  purposes,  effec- 
tive 1 Dec  1947. 

Also  clarified  was  the  status  of  person- 
nel attached  to  or  serving  in  a vessel  in 
reduced  commission  active  status.  These 
men  are  entitled  to  the  percentage  in- 
crease of  pay  for  sea  duty  at  all  times 
while  so  serving. 

Veterans  Filing  Monetary 
Claims  Exempt  from  Fees 

Payment  of  attorney  or  agent  fees  is  not 
required  by  veterans  who  file  monetary 
claims  against  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Such  fees,  VA  announced,  are  payable 
only  by  the  agency  itself  and  are  deducted 
from  the  monetary  benefit  due  the  veteran 
at  the  time  such  claim  is  allowed. 

VA  stated  further  that  fees  are  fixed  by 
statute  at  $10  for  an  original  claim  and 
$2  for  a claim  to  obtain  increased  bene- 
fits. 


Medal  of  Honor  Winners 
Given  Free  Air  Travel 
On  Armed  Forces  Planes 

The  Navy  is  issuing  passes  for  free 
government  air  transportation  to  all 
living  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  are  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Transportation  will  be  provided  with- 
out charge  on  armed  services  aircraft 
when  space  is  available  on  regularly 
scheduled  flights  within  the  continental 
U.S.  The  cards  must  be  renewed  by 
BuPers  on  or  after  1 May  1949  by  a new 
letter  of  authorization.  Passes  do  not  per- 
mit commanders  of  armed  services  air 
stations  to  set  up  special  flights,  nor  do 
they  permit  the  privilege  of  transporta- 
tion to  be  extended  to  persons  other  than 
the  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Pointing  out  that  Medal  of  Honor 
awardees  are  often  requested  to  make 
public  appearances  and  speeches  at  patri- 
otic rallies  with  normally  small  remunera- 
tion, an  Army  officer  acting  as  liaison 
between  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  and  governmental  agencies 
received  an  endorsement  for  the  plan  from 
President  Truman. 

The  authorization  extends  free  trans- 
portation on  regular  flights  on  all  aircraft 
of  the  armed  services  to  both  discharged 
Medal  of  Honor  awardees  and  those  on 
active  duty. 


Modified  Rules  Permit 
More  Women  to  Transfer 

Plans  for  transfer  of  Women’s  Reserve 
officers  to  the  Regular  Navy,  to  be  put 
into  effect  upon  passage  of  a measure  in 
Congress,  were  modified  to  include  appli- 
cants not  meeting  educational  require- 
ments. 

Personnel  whose  educational  back- 
grounds do  not  meet  requirements  may 
apply  for  transfer  to  commissioned  officer 
grade,  commissioned  warrant  grade  or 
warrant  grade.  Prior  to  final  selection, 
these  applicants  will  be  given  a test  to 
demonstrate  mental  capacity  and  edu- 
cational background  equivalent  to  the 
basic  minimum  requirement. 

The  modification  was  contained  in  Bu- 
Pers Circ  Ltr.  5-48  (NDB,  15  January). 
The  deadline  for  all  applications  was  28 
Feb  1948. 
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Requirements  Listed  for  Navy  Occupation, 


Upon  receiving  a BuPers  list  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  units  whose  personnel 
may  be  eligible  for  the  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal  and  the  China  Service 
Medal  as  extended,  commanding  officers 
will  authorize  wearing  of  the  appropriate 
ribbons. 

BuPers  is  now  working  on  the  list, 
which  is  expected  to  include  approxi- 
mately 3,500  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
units.  Only  the  ribbons  will  be  authorized 
for  wear  upon  receipt  of  the  list. 

The  medals,  now  being  designed,  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  at  a later  date. 
Personnel  are  enjoined  not  to  write  to 
BuPers  applying  for  the  medals  or  re- 
questing authority  to  wear  the  ribbons; 
official  directives  and  All  Hands  will 
promulgate  further  information. 

Referring  to  the  list  of  units  and  the 
dates  of  eligibility,  commanding  officers 
will  check  the  records  and  authorize  per- 
sonnel to  wear  the  ribbons  of  the  perti- 
nent medal  and  clasp  (Europe  or  Asia)  if 
their  active  service  meets  the  require- 
ments and  if  they  were  attached  to  a unit 
included  in  the  list  for  any  part  of  the 
period  of  occupation. 

Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal — 
Awarded  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  in  the  occupation  of  certain 
territories  of  the  enemies  of  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Occupation  duty  in  the  European-Afri- 


Vets  May  Wear  China, 
Occupation  Ribbons 

Until  the  Navy  Occupation  Service 
Medal  and  the  China  Service  Medal  as 
extended  are  ready  for  distribution,  in- 
active and  discharged  personnel  are 
authorized  to  wear  the  corresponding 
ribbons  if  their  active  service  meets 
the  requirements  as  described  in  this 
All  Hands  article  and  if  they  were 
attached  to  and  serving  with  a unit  in- 
cluded in  the  published  list  for  any 
part  of  the  period  indicated. 

Commands  where  Navy  veterans 
may  consult  the  lists  are:  recruiting 
and  sub-recruiting  stations,  Naval  Re- 
serve armories  and  various  Navy  offi- 
ces under  the  administration  of  dis- 
trict commandants. 


Return  Asked  of  Excess 
Defense  Medals,  Clasps 

All  ships  and  stations  have  been  di- 
rected to  return  American  Defense 
Service  Medals  and  clasps  in  excess  of 
a 60-day  supply  to  the  office  from 
which  they  were  requisitioned. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  9-48  (NDB,  31 
January)  said  this  is  necessary  because 
transfers  of  personnel  and  backlogs  ex- 
isting at  certain  stations  have  created 
a maldistribution. 

Excess  medals  and  clasps  should  be 
returned  to  the  district  publications 
and  printing  office  from  which  they 
were  drawn. 


can-Middle  Eastern  area  will  be  credited 
to  units  for  duty  performed  on  and  subse- 
quent to  8 May  1945  ashore  in  such  parts 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  and  in 
parts  of  other  territories  sovereign  to 
those  countries  under  the  governmental 
control  of  the  U.S.  or  its  allies.  Also  to 
be  credited  is  serv- 
ice on  ships  operat- 
ing in  such  home 
or  territorial  waters 
or  contiguous  ocean 
areas  in  direct  sup- 
port of  occupation 
or  in  aircraft  based 
upon  and  operating  from  the  territories 
or  ships. 

Service  in  the  European-African-Middle 
Eastern  area  between  9 May  1945  and  8 
Nov  1945  will  not  be  credited  toward 
individual  eligibility  for  the  medal  unless 
the  individual  is  already  eligible  for  the 
European-African  Middle  Eastern  cam- 
paign medal  for  service  prior  to  8 May 
1945. 

Occupation  duty  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
area  will  be  credited  to  organizations  for 
duty  performed  on  or  after  2 Sept  1945 
ashore  in  such  parts  of  Japan  and  terri- 
tories recognized  as  sovereign  to  Japan, 
and  in  such  parts  of  Korea  and  adjacent 
islands  recognized  to  be  Korean  but  ex- 
clusive of  all  former  Japanese  mandated 
territories.  These  territories  must  be  re- 
cognized as  under  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  or  an  ally.  Also  to  be 
credited  is  service  on  board  ships  oper- 
ating in  the  home  or  territorial  waters  or 
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China  Service  Medals 

contiguous  ocean  areas  in  direct  support 
of  occupation  or  in  aircraft  based  upon 
and  operating  from  the  territories  or 
ships. 

Asiatic-Pacific  area  service  between  3 
Sept  1945  and  2 Mar  1946  will  not  be 
credited  toward  eligibility  for  the  Navy 
Occupation  Service  Medal  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  already  eligible  for  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  campaign  medal  for  service  prior 
to  2 Sept  1945. 

Not  more  than  one  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  an  indi- 
vidual regardless  of  whether  service  has 
been  performed  in  different  areas  or 
places  at  different  periods.  Clasps  marked 
"Europe”  and  "Asia”  have  been  author- 
ized for  attachment  to  the  ribbon  of  the 
medal  denoting  European  or  Asiatic  ser- 
vice. No  distinctive  device  denoting  pos- 
session of  the  above  clasps  is  authorized 
for  wear  on  the  service  ribbon. 

Naval  personnel  who  have  been  or  may 
be  awarded  the  Army  of  Occupation 
Service  Medal  by  the  War  Department 
and  who  are  to  become  eligible  for  the 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  will  not 
be  entitled  to  both  medals.  These  person- 
nel may  elect  which  medal  to  accept. 

War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
agreed,  however,  to  award  their  occupa- 
tion medals  only  to  their  own  personnel. 
Navy  men  who  will  qualify  for  the  Army 
of  Occupation  Service  Medal  but  will  not 
be  awarded  it  as  a result  of  the  agreement 
may  submit  application  via  official  chan- 
nels for  the  Navy  award  to  BuPers. 

The  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  is 
a silk  ribbon  1%  inches  in  width  consist- 
ing of  two  white  stripes,  each  3/16  inch 
in  width  at  the  ends  of  half-inch  bands  of 
black  and  red. 

China  Service  Medal  — Commemora- 
tive purposes  for  which  the  China  Service 
Medal  was  established  and  authorized  by 
a 1942  directive  were  extended  to  include 
services  by  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel  during  operations  in 
China  subsequent  to  2 Sept  1945  until  a 
terminating  date  yet  to  be  designated. 

The  medal  may  be  awarded  also  to 
Army  or  other  armed  forces  personnel  for 
service  consistent  with  that  for  which  the 
award  will  be  made  to  naval  personnel. 

The  medal  will  be  awarded  to  personnel 
attached  to,  present  and  serving  on  perma- 
nent duty  with  a Navy  unit  credited  with 
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having  participated  in  China  operations. 
Services  performed  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
area  between  3 Sept  1945  and  2 Mar 
1946  will  not  be  credited  toward  indi- 
vidual eligibility  for  the  China  Service 
Medal  unless  the  individual  is  already 
eligible  for  the  Asiatic-Pacific  campaign 
medal  for  service  prior  to  2 Sept  1945. 

Organizations  will  be  credited  with 
qualifying  requirements  for  service  per- 
formed on  shore  in  China  and  such  ad- 
jacent islands  and  territories  recognized 
to  be  Chinese  or  in  ships  operating  in 
Chinese  territorial  waters  and  contiguous 
oceans  areas.  Service  in  aircraft  based 
upon  and  operating  from  such  territories 
and  ships  will  be  credited  also. 

Not  more  than  one  China  Service 
Medal  will  be  awarded  to  an  individual 
and  no  clasps,  dis- 
tinguishing devices 
or  other  insignia  are 
authorized  for  wear 
on  the  correspond- 
ing service  ribbon. 
An  exception  to  this 
is  that  persons  to 
whom  the  medal  has  been  or  may  be 
awarded  for  service  prior  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  eligibility  date  will  be  author- 
ized to  wear  a bronze  star  if  they  are 
eligible  also  for  the  China  Service  Medal 
as  awarded  for  service  after  2 Sept  1945. 

The  ribbon  of  the  China  Service  Medal 
is  of  silk  l3/s  inches  in  width.  The  color 
is  Spanish  yellow  with  a Vs  inch  stripe  of 
red  Yg  inch  from  each  edge.  The  ribbon 
is  idenitcal  to  that  for  service  prior  to 
the  extension  of  eligibility  date. 

Eligibility  for  both  medals — A list  of 
units  credited  as  eligible  for  both  the 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  and  the 
China  Service  Medal  for  the  indicated 
periods  in  which  they  were  performing 
shuttle  service  between  Japanese,  Korean 
and  Chinese  areas  will  be  issued  by  Bu- 
Pers.  To  be  eligible  for  both  medals,  an 
individual  attached  to  and  serving  in  a 
unit  listed  must  definitely  qualify  for  each 
medal  by  meeting  all  requirements. 

General  instructions — Subject  medals  or 
bronze  stars  in  lieu  of  the  second  China 
Service  Medal  will  not  be  awarded  to 
personnel  for  service  in  a passenger  status 
or  as  an  observer,  visitor,  courier,  escort, 
inspector  or  other  similar  status  not  per- 
manendy  attached  to  accredited  units 
with  qualifying  service. 

Initial  lists  of  accredited  units  issued 


by  BuPers  will  not  be  complete,  and 
amendments  will  be  issued  at  a later  date. 
Requests  by  individual  ships  for  correc- 
tions and  additions  to  the  published  lists 
should  be  made  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  These  requests  are  invited 
but  will  not  be  acknowledged.  Inaccura- 
cies should  also  be  reported  to  CNO. 

Terminal  dates  of  eligibility  for  units 
present  in  the  area  at  the  time  data  was 
compiled  were  established  administra- 
tively and  will  be  extended  as  appropri- 
ate on  future  lists. 

Pending  issuance  of  the  instructions  and 
publication  of  separate  credited  lists,  no 
applications  for  the  subject  medals  or  re- 
quests for  authorization  for  wearing  the 
ribbons  will  be  accepted. 

Official  directives  relating  to  the  med- 
als and  ribbons  are:  Alnavs  25-47  (NDB, 
31  January)  and  59-47  (NDB,  15  March), 
and  Navy  Department  General  Order  No. 
255  dated  28  Jan  1948. 

Assignments  to  Schools 
Will  Be  Correlated 

Assignment  of  officer  students  to  the 
National  War  College,  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
will  be  correlated  with  rotation  between 
types  of  sea  duty  which  provide  similar 
training  for  command  and  staff  billets. 

Policy  for  selection  of  students  was 
outlined  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  15-48 
(NDB,  15  February),  as  follows: 

• Convening  dates  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  various  colleges  will 
be  announced  by  BuPers  as  occasion 
demands. 

• Formal  applications  will  not  be 
solicited  but  eligible  officers  may  submit 
requests  at  any  time.  BuPers  will  not 
acknowledge  requests.  They  may  be  filed 
with  fitness  reports  for  record  only.  Pref- 
erences for  a particular  college  may  be 
indicated  on  fitness  reports  and  annual 
officers  data  cards.  (NavPers-340,  Rev. 
7-46). 

• Students  will  be  selected  by  a panel 
of  officers  convening  in  the  Washington 
area. 

• Final  selection  will  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to  officers  submitting  applica- 
tions. Other  things  being  equal,  however, 
preference  will  be  given  to  officers  who 
specifically  indicate  a certain  college  by 
formal  application  or  on  fitness  reports 
or  data  cards. 


Some  Officers  Serving 
Abroad  Made  Eligible 
For  Rental  Allowance 

Officers  without  dependents  who  are 
serving  on  foreign-based  shore  duty  in 
countries  other  than  Japan,  Germany, 
Korea  and  Austria  no  longer  are  con-  • 
sidered  as  serving  on  "field  duty”  for 
purposes  of  determining  entitlement  to 
rental  allowance. 

Only  while  serving  in  those  four  coun- 
tries, considered  as  occupied  enemy  terri- 
tory or  similar  to  occupied  enemy  ter- 
ritory, are  officers  without  dependents 
ineligible  for  rental  allowance  because 
of  their  "field  duty”  status. 

In  a decision  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral dated  30  Oct  1942,  an  officer  without 
dependents  serving  with  troops  either 
inside  or  outside  the  U.S.  after  7 Dec 
1941  was  considered  on  "field  duty”  and 
not  entitled  to  rental  allowance. 

Field  duty  inside  the  U.S.  terminated 
on  1 Jan  1947  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining entitlement  to  rental  allowance,  1 
and  on  1 Jan  1948  for  duty  outside  the 
U.S.  other  than  in  Japan,  Germany,  Korea 
and  Austria. 

The  term  "field  duty”  is  construed  to 
mean  service,  under  orders,  with  troops 
operating  against  an  enemy,  actual  or 
potential. 


2-Months-Early  Release 
Closes  on  30  Apr  79 48 

Two-month-early  discharges  for  en- 
listed personnel  under  Alnav  197-47 
(NDB,  15  September)  will  end  on 
30  Apr  1948. 

Alnav  8-48  (NDB,  31  January)  an- 
nounced that  regular  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  whose  normal  dates  of  ex- 
piration of  enlistment  occur  on  or 
after  1 July  1948  are  excluded  from 
provisions  of  Alnav  197-47.  The  ear- 
lier directive  will  be  cancelled  on  1 
July. 

Meanwhile,  Almar  1-48  authorized 
immediate  discharge  of  those  regular 
MarCorps  enlisted  personnel  whose 
normal  expiration  of  enlistment  dates 
occur  between  1-31  July  1948,  inclu- 
sive, and  who  desire  to  be  discharged. 

The  MarCorps  directive  said  that 
no  further  similar  large  scale  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Changes  in  Ship's  Store  Operation  Listed 


Two  changes  have  been  made  in  the  op- 
eration of  ship’s  stores. 

These  were  covered  in  a joint  BuPers- 
BuSandA  letter  of  20  January,  which 
modifies  regulations  for  the  postwar  op- 
eration of  ship's  stores  laid  down  in 
Alnav  18-47  (NDB,  31  Jan  1947;  see 
All  Hands,  March  1947,  p.  54). 

The  changes  provide  that: 

• On  board  vessels  operating  a laundry, 
the  CO  at  his  discretion  may  authorize 
the  collection  of  charges  for  services  to 
cover  cost  of  materials  used.  When  au- 
thorized, the  charges  will  be  on  a monthly 
basis,  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

Officers  $1 

Midshipmen,  cadets  50  cents 

Chief  petty  officers 50  cents 

All  other  enlisted  men. ...25  cents 

These  charges  also  cover  tailor,  barber 
and  cobbler  service.  However,  soles,  heels, 
ribbon,  gold  lace,  rating  badges  and  like 
materials  will  be  paid  for  by  individual 
patrons. 

• Effective  1 Jan  1948,  the  entire 
amount  available  at  the  end  of  the  month 
on  line  "R”  of  the  Ship’s  Store  Balance 
Sheet  and  Operating  Statement  (Nav 
SandA  form  234)  is  to  be  disbursed  be- 
tween the  1st  and  15th  of  the  subsequent 
month  to  the  CO  for  the  local  recreation 
fund.  Effective  1 Jan  1948,  COs  are  to 
transfer  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
semi-annually  on  30  June  and  31  Decem- 


6,272 Enlist;  8,037 
Ship  Over  in  December 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  month 
Navy  enlistments  and  reenlistments 
have  been  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
quota. 

During  December,  a month  tradi- 
tionally the  worst  for  recruiting,  new 
enlistments  were  6,272  and  reenlist- 
ments were  8,037.  In  September,  Octo- 
ber and  November  new  enlistments 
and  reenlistments  came  within  two  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  figure  sought  dur- 
ing those  months. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
83,389  were  recruited,  or  reenlisted. 
This  figure  represents  over  92  per  cent 
of  the  cumulative  quota  for  this  six 
months  period. 


ber,  10  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the 
local  recreation  fund  which  was  derived 
from  profits  generated  in  ship’s  stores  dur- 
ing the  semi-annual  period. 

This  does  not  alter  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  ship’s  recreation 
fund,  but  reduces  the  frequency  of  reports 
to  the  Bureau. 

A letter  of  transmittal  will  accompany 
the  funds  transferred  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  showing  the  total 
amount  of  profits  transferred  to  the  CO 
during  the  semi-annual  period  and  the 
amount  being  forwarded. 

The  joint  letter  emphasized  that  the 
modifications  are  not  applicable  to  ship’s 
service  stores.  Portions  of  BuSandA  Man- 
ual which  are  affected  by  the  letter  will 
be  modified  in  a forthcoming  change  to 
that  publication. 

1,350  Reservists  Make 
12  Training  Cruises 

With  12  training  cruises  completed  dur- 
ing the  first  month,  the  Naval  Reserve 
1948  program  got  underway1.  Boarding 
ships  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleet, 
1,350  members  of  the  Reserve  went  on 
training  cruises  of  two  weeks  duration  or 
longer. 

Reservists  from  1st  and  3d  ND  boarded 
the  light  cruisers  Manchester  and  Dayton 
at  Boston.  Other  Reservists  embarked  on 
uss  Rochester  at  Philadelphia.  The  three 
ships  conducted  a two-week  training 
cruise  which  included  shore  bombardment 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  the  Norfolk  area  Reserve  personnel 
engaged  in  individual  ship  exercises 
aboard  the  destroyers  Small,  Power  and 
Glennon.  This  group  was  from  9th  ND. 
Two  other  ships  departed  from  Norfolk 
during  January  on  Reserve  training 
cruises  running  into  35  days.  These  Re- 
servists, aboard  the  heavy  cruiser  Albany 
and  the  destroyer  Mackenzie,  visited  Ar- 
gentina with  a five-day  visit  in  Buenos 
Aires,  uss  Pocono  carried  135  Reservists 
on  a 40-day  cruise  to  inspect  facilities  in 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Caribbean  areas. 

On  the  west  coast  uss  Toledo  departed 
from  San  Francisco  with  Reservists  from 
12th  ND  for  two  weeks  shipboard  train- 
ing, and  Reserve  personnel  of  13th  ND 
embarked  aboard  two  destroyers,  Rogers 
and  Duncan,  in  addition  to  uss  Cavalier, 
for  operation  in  the  San  Diego  area. 


Active  Duty  Personnel 
May  Wear  Ruptured  Duck 
On  Civilian  Clothing 

Honorable  service  lapel  buttons,  often 
called  "ruptured  ducks,"  formerly  issued 
only  at  time  of  discharge,  now  may  be 
worn  on  the  civilian  clothes  of  active 
duty  personnel. 

The  Navy  has  not  authorized  wearing 
of  lapel  buttons  denoting  award  of  the 
World  War  II  Victory  medal  or  the 
American  Defense  service  medal. 

Emblematic  of  honorable  service  during 
World  War  II,  the  lapel  button  author- 
ized by  the  Navy  may,  be  awarded  to 
personnel  eligible  for  either  or  both  the 
World  War  II  Victory  medal  or  the 
American  Defense  service  medal.  Authori- 
zation is  contained  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
16-48  (NDB,  15  February). 

Eligibility  is  determined  as  follows: 

• Personnel  who  honorably  served  on 
active  duty  for  any  continuous  period 
between  9 Sept  1939  and  31  Dec  1946 
inclusive  are  entided  to  receive  the  honor- 
able service  lapel  button. 

• Issuance  of  the  lapel  buttons  to  per- 
sonnel eligible  for  either  or  both  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal  or  the 
World  War  II  Victory  medal  is  author- 
ized and  personnel  who  have  not  already 
received  those  medals  will  receive  the 
lapel  button  at  the  same  time. 

• Personnel  who  entered  on  active 
duty  on  or  after  1 Jan  1947  are  not  en- 
tided to  receive  the  lapel  button. 

Eligible  personnel  who  were  separated 
without  having  received  the  lapel  buttons 
at  time  of  discharge  may  obtain  them  from 
district  commandants  by  presenting,  either 
in  person  or  by  mail,  necessary  documen- 
tary evidence  indicating  service. 

8th  ND  Competes  First 
All-Armory  Radio  Network 

The  8th  ND  has  completed  an  all- 
armory  network  of  50  radio  stations,  the 
first  complete  armory  network  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  new  Reserve  Electronic  Warfare 
program,  which  is  setting  up  radio/radar 
stations  in  each  of  more  than  500  armories 
in  naval  districts  throughout  the  country, 
serves  a dual  purpose.  In  addition  to 
being  a training  aid  for  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  stations  will  serve  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located 
in  times  of  emergency  and  disaster. 
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Regulations  Outlined  for  Navy  Mail  Clerk  Designation  and  Duties 


Regulations  and  directives  concerning 
designation  and  duties  of  Navy  mail 
clerks  and  assistants  should  be  studied 
more  closely,  BuPers  has  pointed  out  in 
noting  discrepancies  in  their  application. 

Instructions  are  given  in  BuPers  Man- 
ual, Arts.  D-5305  through  D-5311;  the 
manual,  Instruction  for  the  Guidance  of 
Navy  Mail  Clerks  and  Assistant  Navy 
Mail  Clerks;  Alnav  642-46;  and  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltrs.  9-47,  222-47  and  250-47. 

BuPers  emphasizes  that  the  rating  of 
mailman  or  seaman  (mailman)  does  not 
in  itself  authorize  that  person  to  perform 
postal  duties.  The  appropriate  designa- 
tion must  come  from  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

A Navy  mail  clerk  is  designated  for  a 
specific  Navy  post  office,  but  an  assistant 
Navy  mail  clerk  is  designated  for  duty 
in  any  Navy  post  office. 

The  designation  as  Navy  mail  clerk 
does  not  permit  employment  in  other 
naval  post  offices  for  any  reason  without 
a change  of  designation. 

But  as  the  designation  assistant  Navy 
mail  clerk  implies,  these  persons  may  per- 
form their  duties  in  any  Navy  post  office 
without  further  reference  to  BuPers. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that 
no  person  may  perform  duties  in  a Navy 
post  office  without  being  properly  desig- 
nated. An  assistant  Navy  mail  clerk  may 
perform  duties  of  the  Navy  mail  clerk  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  Navy  mail 
clerk  while  he  is  on  leave,  liberty  and 
other  absence,  or  until  the  designation  of 
the  selected  nominee  for  Navy  mail  clerk 
has  been  approved  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Since  every  nomination  must  be  accom- 
panied by  oath,  BuPers  reminds  com- 
mands that  nomination  as  Navy  mail 
clerk  or  assistant  Navy  mail  clerk  should 
not  be  made  by  dispatch.  However,  revo- 
cation of  designation  may  be  made  by 
dispatch  if  conditions  warrant. 

Upon  reporting  for  duty,  records  of 
mailman  ratiqgs  and  seaman  (mailman) 
should  be  checked  for  an  entry  on  page  9 
or  a letter  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment show  designation  as  assistant  Navy 
mail  clerk. 

If  his  record  contains  this  designation, 
the  person  may  immediately  begin  postal 
duties  as  assistant  Navy  mail  clerk  with- 
out further  reference  to  BuPers.  If  he  is 


to  be  assigned  as  Navy  mail  clerk  and  has 
the  proper  designation  as  assistant,  he 
may  temporarily  perform  the  duties  of 
Navy  mail  clerk  until  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment issues  his  designation  as  Navy 
mail  clerk. 

If  the  Navy  mail  clerk  is  transferred, 
COs  should  insure  that  BuPers  is  notified, 
ascertaining  that  complete  information  re- 
quired by  the  instructions  is  included  in 
the  letter. 

Bonds  no  longer  are  required.  In  ef- 
fect, the  designation  is  a bond  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  be  reimbursed 
for  losses. 

When  nominations  are  received  in  Bu- 
Pers for  designation  as  Navy  mail  clerk 
or  assistant  Navy  mail  clerk,  BuPers  for- 
wards its  recommendation  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  then  returns  a 
letter  of  designation  to  BuPers.  This  let- 
ter is  forwarded  by  BuPers  form  letter  to 
the  CO  with  the  request  that  it  be  filed  in 
the  man’s  record  and  an  appropriate  en- 
try made  on  page  9. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  when 
BuPers  receives  a request  for  revocation 
of  designation.  Since  the  revocation  may 

Military,  Civilian  Group 
Probes  Scientific  Fields 

Problems  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, fluid  dynamics,  metallurgy  and 
mathematics  will  be  studied  by  a new 
committee  established  within  the  Research 
and  Development  Board. 

The  basic  physical  sciences  will  be 
probed  especially  for  their  relevance  to 
research  and  development  activities  in 
the  national  military  establishment. 

Two  members  each  from  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  will  comprise  the 
committee,  along  with  two  civilian  mem- 
bers and  a civilian  chairman,  Dr.  W.  V. 
Houston,  president  of  Rice  Institute,  who 
contributed  to  wartime  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Limitations  that  high  temperatures  im- 
pose upon  metals  and  alloys  will  merit 
special  inquiry  by  the  new  committee. 
This  subject  is  related  to  the  perfection 
of  jet  engines  for  aircraft,  the  propulsion 
of  guided  missiles  and  applications  of 
atomic  energy  sources  for  power. 

Developments  in  rapid  computers  uti- 


be  dependent  upon  transfer  to  new  duty 
station  or  discharge,  the  notification  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  may  not  reach 
the  man  concerned  or  his  CO  for  some 
time  because  of  the  transient  status. 
Therefore,  an  appropriate  entry  should  be 
made  on  page  9,  enabling  the  new  CO  to 
realize  the  man’s  designation  is  being  re- 
voked. If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper 
designation  in  effect,  BuPers  should  be 
requested  to  advise  the  correct  status. 

The  requirement  that  a mailman  rating 
must  be  employed  strictly  in  postal  duties 
is  given  in  Art.  D-5310,  BuPers  Manual. 
If  a command  does  not  have  an  estab- 
lished Navy  post  office,  mailman  ratings 
— including  seaman  (mailman) — must  be 
nominated  and  designated  as  assistant 
Navy  mail  clerks.  BuPers  reminds  COs 
that  these  persons  may  not  be  designated 
as  Navy  mail  clerks,  because  the  com- 
mand does  not  have  an  established  Navy 
post  office. 

Information  as  stated  above  pertains 
also  to  persons  in  ratings  other  than  mail- 
man and  seaman  (mailman)  if  they  are 
currently  designated  Navy  mail  clerks  or 
assistant  Navy  mail  clerks. 


lizing  electronic  principles  also  will  be 
studied  by  the  committee.  Improvements 
in  machines  such  as  the  electronic  numer- 
ical integrator  and  computer,  the  commit- 
tee Believes,  will  result  in  greater  num- 
bers of  mechanisms  applicable  to  national 
defense  and  will  speed  up  general  re- 
search. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  13 

1.  (c)  Backing  out  slugs  during  a dummy 

firing  run  on  board  a heavy  cruiser. 

2.  (c)  They  are  part  of  the  gun  crew. 

3.  (c)  F8F  Bearcat,  built  by  Grumman  Air- 

craft Engineering  Corp. 

4.  (a)  It  has  a sea-level  speed  of  more 

than  400  miles  an  hour  and  a rate 
of  climb  in  excess  of  5,000  feet 
per  minute. 

5.  (c)  ABSD  (Advance  Base  Sectional 

Docks). 

6.  (a)  It  can  handle  ships  up  to  and  in- 

cluding battleships.  ABSDs  were 
devloped  by  BuDocks.  They  are  built 
in  sections,  towed  to  their  destina- 
tion and  welded  together. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Here's  a Complete  List  of  Rating  Changes 

ratings  listed  in  column  3.  More  detailed 


Here  is  the  new  rating  structure,  di- 
vided into  12  occupational  groups  with- 
out regard  to  military  precedence. 

To  find  what  your  new  rating  will  be 
when  the  system  becomes  effective  on  2 
Apr  1948,  look  up  your  present  rating  in 
column  1,  making  sure  that  you  find  the 
correct  horizontal  section  by  checking  the 
list  of  duties  in  column  4 which  most 
closely  resembles  your  present  billet. 
(For  instance,  a Y may  become  a TE, 
YN  or  PN,  depending  on  the  duties  for 
which  he  has  trained.) 

In  column  3 is  your  new  rating,  and 
column  2 lists  the  range  in  which  your 
pay  grade  will  fall.  Non-rated  men  be- 
come seamen  (SNs),  seamen  apprentices 
(SAs),  firemen  (FNs),  firemen  appren- 
tices (FAs),  airmen  (ANs)  airmen  ap- 
prentices (AAs)  dentalmen  (DN),  den- 
tal apprentices  (DA),  hospitalmen 
(HN),  hospital  apprentices  (HA),  stew- 
ardsmen  (TN)  or  steward  apprentices 
(TA). 

Column  4 contains  a brief  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  the  general  service 


rating  definitions  will  be  included  in  the 
qualifications  for  advancement  in  rating. 
(Current  definitions  are  contained  in 
NavPers  16484.) 

Emergency  service  ratings  are  con- 
tained in  column  5,  where  you  will  find 
the  rating  to  which  you  will  change  dur- 
ing a national  emergency,  enabling  pro- 
motion in  a narrower  field  on  a compar- 
able basis  with  Reservists  who  will  be 
mobilized. 

Column  6 lists  exclusive  emergency 
service  ratings  which  will  be  used  by 
persons  called  into  service  during  a na- 
tional emergency  only.  Specialists  listed 
under  ESX  will  be  identified  by  a Navy 
job  classification  code. 

Current  warrant  title,  code  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  horizontal  section  appears  in 
column  7,  which  indicates  present  war- 
rant titles  to  be  supplemented  by  a code 
designator  indicating  the  classification 
area.  The  relationship  of  enlisted  ratings 
to  warrant  classifications  is  indicated  by 
the  horizontal  lines  cutting  across  all 
columns. 


Effective  2 Apr  1948 

Single  horizontal  lines  separate  indi- 
vidual ratings  and  indicate  advancement 
to  warrant  classifications;  double  lines 
separate  occupational  groupings;  triple 
lines  separate  ratings  into  which  men  in 
pay  grades  5 and  6 advance;  and  quad- 
ruple lines  separate  ratings  into  which 
men  in  pay  grade  7 advance. 

The  occupational  grouping  correlates 
in  some  cases  with  the  activity  having 
primary  interest  in  the  training  and  per- 
formance of  certain  ratings — such  as 
aerographer’s  mate — causing  them  to  be 
placed  under  the  aviation  group.  This 
grouping  is  not  intended  to  indicate  a 
limitation  of  assignment  of  these  ratings 
to  aviation  activities  only.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  construction 
group  ratings,  which  are  expected  to  be 
assigned  only  to  construction  battalion 
activities. 

The  new  warrant  code  designators, 
changed  from  alpha-numeric  codes  by 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  8-48  (NDB,  31  Janu- 
ary), appear  with  the  information  in 
columns  7. 


ENLISTED  RATING  AND  WARRANT  STRUCTURES 


(To  become  effective  on  or  about  2 April  1948) 


RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRUCTURE 

Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pay 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 

Significances 

Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Current  Warrant 
Titles,  Codes 
and  Significances 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  I.  DECK 

BM 

BMCBB 

BMCBS 

BMSRR 

BMSRC 

BMSRS  and  Cox- 
swain for  each  of 
above  ratings. 

4-1 

BOATSWAIN’S  MATE 
(BM) 

(Note:  The  rate  of  COX- 
SWAIN has  been  ab- 
sorbed; it  will  be  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  t hire!  class.) 

Combines  functions  of  present  BM 
and  Coxswain  ratings,  with  excep- 
tion of  BMM. 

(BMG)  Shipboard  Boatswain’s 
Mate 

(BMB)CB  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(BMS)  Stevedore 
(BMK)  Canvasman 
(BMR)  Rigger 

None 

BOATSWAIN 

7131 

Boatswain  (Asst.  First 
Lieutenant,  Asst.  Damage 
Control  Officer,  etc.) 

QM 

SM 

BGMSTR  (Partial) 

4-1 

QUARTERMASTER 

(QM) 

Combines  functions  of  present  QM 
and  SM  ratings,  and  includes  super- 
visory function  of  Buglemaster  rat- 
ing. 

(QMQ)  Quartermaster 
(QMS)  Signalman 

None 

BOATSWAIN 

7132 

Ship  Controlman  (Asst. 
Navigator,  C.I.C.  Officer. 
A/S  Warfare  Officer,  etc.) 

RDM  (Partial) 

4-1 

RADARMAN  (RD) 

Operate  and  perform  upkeep  on 
search  radar,  electronic  recognition 
and  identification,  controlled  ap- 
proach, electronic  aids  to  navigation , 
and  radar  counter-measures  equip- 
ment. Stand  watch  in  C.  I.  C. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SOM 

SOMH 

4-1 

SONARMAN  (SO) 

Manipulate  underwater  detection 
and  attack  apparatus;  obtain  and 
interpret  information  therefrom  for 
tactical  uses.  Perform  upkeep  to 
underwater  sound  detection  equip- 
ment, also  electronic  and  magnetic 
harbor  defense  equipment. 

(SOG)  Sonarman 

(SOH)  Harbor  Defense  Man 

None 
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RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRUCTURE 

Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pay 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 

Significances 

Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Current  Warrant 
Titles,  Codes 
and  Significances 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  II.  ORDNANCE 


TM 

TME 

TMV 

4-1 

TORPEDOMAN’S 
MATE  (TM) 

Perform  upkeep  and  repair  of  tor- 
pedoes, and  ASW  ordnance. 

(TMT)  Torpedoman  Mechan- 
ical 

(TME)  Torpedoman  Electrical 
(TMS)  Torpedoman  Special 

None 

TORPEDOMAN 

7351 

Underwater  Ordnance  Tech- 
nician (assigned  to  torpedo 
and  mine  warfare  activities.) 

MN 

4-1 

MINEMAN 

(MN) 

Perform  upkeep  and  repair  of  mines 
and  ASW  ordnance. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

GM 

TC 

GMCBG 
GMCBP  (Partial) 

4-1 

GUNNER'S  MATE 
(GM) 

Perform  upkeep  and  repair  of 
mounts,  turrets,  rockets,  missile 
launchers  and  small  arms,  and 
handle  ammunition  and  explosives. 
May  function  as  armorer  and  pow- 
derman  at  CB  activities. 

(GMM)  Mounts 
(GMT)  Turrets 
(GMA)  Armorers) 

None 

GUNNER 

7251 

Surface  Ordnance  Technician 
(Assistant  Gunnery  Officer 
aboard  ship  and  at  repair 
activities.) 

FC  (Partial) 

FCO 

FCS 

4-1 

FIRE  CONTROLMAN 
(FC) 

Operate  and  perform  upkeep  of  di- 
rectors, computers,  stable  elements, 
F.  C.switchboards,  optics,  and  F.C. 
radars. 

(FCS)  Surface  Weapons 
(FCU)  Underwater  Weapons 

None 

GUNNER  * 

7252 

Control  Ordnance  Techni- 
cian, assigned  primarily  to 
auxiliary  ships  and  repair 
activities. 

FCT 

4-1 

FIRE  CONTROL 
TECHNICIAN  (FT) 

Perform  major  repair  and  overhaul 
of  fire  control  systems  (including 
F.  C.  radar). 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SPXBL 

4-1 

None 

Ballistics  Test  Analyst  Navv  Job 
Code  73600 

None 

(ESX(  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

SPXOP 

4-1 

None 

Ordnance  Projects  Technician  Navy 
Job  Codes  87100-87199 

None 

GMCBP  (Partial) 

4-1 

None 

Powderman 

Navy  Job  Codes  46300-46399 

None 

GROUP  III.  ELECTRONICS 


ETM 

4-1 

ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN  (ET) 

Maintain,  repair,  and  overhaul  all 
electronic  equipment. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

RADIO  ELECTRICIAN 
7661 

Electronics  Technician  (Asst. 

Electronics  Officer,  ashore 
and  afloat.) 

GROUP  IV.  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT 


SAI 

SAITR 

SAIWR 

SPQTE  (Partial) 

4-1 

INSTRUMENTMAN 

(IM) 

Combine  functions  of  present  SAI 
ratings. 

(IMW)  Watch  and  Clock  Re- 
pairman 

(IMO)  Office  Machine  Repair- 
man 

(IMI)  Instrument  Repairman 

None 

MACHINIST 

7442 

Instrument  technician  as- 
signed to  repair  and  over- 
haul shops  aboard  auxiliary 
vessels  and  at  repair  activi- 
ties. 

SAO 

4-1 

OPTICALMAN  (OM) 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SPXCG 

4-1 

None 

Crystal  Grinder 
Navy  Job  Code  86200 

None 

(ESX)  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

SPXGU 

None 

Gage  Specialist 

Navy  Job  Codes  41121-41122 

None 

GROUP  V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  & CLERICAL 

RM  (Partial) 
T (Partial) 
SPQRP 
MAM 
Y (Partial) 

4-1 

TELEMAN  (TE) 

Perform  communications,  clerical, 
and  coding  board  duties.  Operate 
voice  radios  and  teletypewriters. 
Perform  functions  of  Navy  Mail 
Clerk  at  naval  post  offices  afloat 
and  ashore.  Operate  and  perform 
upkeep  on  electric  cipher  machines. 

(TEM)  Mailman 

(TEL)  Communications  Clerk 

(TEP)  Registered  Publications 
Clerk 

(TEQ)  Cryptographer 
(TET)  Teletypist 

None 

RADIO  ELECTRICIAN 
7621 

Communications  Supervisor 
(Asst.  Communications  Offi- 
cer Communications  W.  O., 
in  Communications  offices 
afloat  and  ashore.) 

RM  (Partial) 
T (Partial) 

4-1 

RADIOMAN  (RM) 

Operate  and  perform  upkeep  on 
voice  and  CW  radio,  radio  direction 
finder,  and  teletypewriter  equip- 
ment. 

(RMN)  Radioman 
(RMT)  Telegrapher 

None 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRUCTURE 

Current  Ratings 
W hose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pay 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 

Significances 

Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Ccrhent  Warrant 
Titles,  Cooes 
and  Significances 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  & CLERICAL  (Cont.) 


SPQCR 

SPQIN 

SPQTE  (Partial) 
RM  (Partial) 

4-1 

COMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNICIAN  (CT) 

Perform,  under  CNO,  special  com- 
munications duties  of  a confidential 
nature. 

(CTY)  Clerk 

(CTI)  Intercept  Radioman 
(CTS)  Special  Devices  Operator 
and  Technician 

None 

RADIO  ELECTRICIAN 
7622 

Communication*  Technician 
(See  column  (4).) 

Y (Partial) 

4-1 

YEOMAN  (YN) 

Perform  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties,  including  stenography,  filing, 
typing,  etc.  Keep  records,  prepare 
reports,  and  handle  correspondence. 

(YNT)  Clerk-Typist 
(YNS)  Steographer 

None 

SHIP'S  CLERK 
7821 

Ship’s  Clerk  (Same  as  pres- 
ent, with  additional  empha- 
sis on  personnel  functions.)  ( 

(Y)  (Partial) 

SPC 

SPW 

SPT  (Partial) 

SPXPC 

SPR 

SPXDI 

SPSPS 

4-1 

PERSONNEL  MAN 
(PN) 

Assist  personnel , classification , train- 
ing, and  welfare  officers  and  chap- 
lains in  interviewing,  classifying, 
and  training  enlisted  personnel. 
Assist  in  job  billet,  and  position 
classification. 

(PNI)  Classification  Interviewer 
(PNT)  Training  Assistant 
(PNW)  Chaplains’  Assistant 

(PNR)  Recruiter 

(PNS)  Personnel  Supervisor 
(Women's  Reserve) 

None 

SHIP’S  CLERK 
7821 

Ship's  clerk  (Same  as  pres- ! 
ent,  with  additional  empha- 
sis on  personnel  functions.) « 

SPI 

SPXKP 

4-1 

MACHINE 
ACCOUNTANT  (MA) 

Operate,  maintain,  and  make  minor 
repairs  to  punched  card  accounting 
machines  and  key  punching  equip- 
ment. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SHIP’S  CLERK- 
7825 

Machine  Accountant  (Asst. 
O-in-C,  large  accounting 
installations.) 

SK 

SKT 

SKCB 

4-1 

STOREKEEPER  (SK) 

Perform  clerical  and  manual  duties 
in  supply  department  in  procure- 
ment, stowage,  preservation,  pack- 
aging, and  issuance  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

(SKG)  General  Storekeeper 
(SKT)  Technical  Storekeeper 

None 

PAY  CLERK 
7981 

Supply  Clerk  (Same  as  pres- 
ent pay  clerk,  with  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  commis- 
sary and  ship’s  service  func- 
tions.) 

SKD 

4-1 

DISBURSING 
CLERK  (DK) 

Perform  clercial  duties  in  disburs- 
ing branch  of  supply  department. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

CCS 

SC 

SCB 

BKR 

4-1 

COMMISSARYMAN 

(CS) 

Combines  functions  of  ratings  of 
cook,  butcher,  baker,  and  chief 
commissary  steward.  Specialize  as 
cooks  or  bakers  in  pay  grades  4-2 
inclusive. 

(CSG)  Ship’s  Cooks 
(CSB)  Butchers 
(CSR)  Bakers 

None 

(Note:  This  classification 
may  be  further  subdivided 
in  the  future.) 

SSMB 

SSMC 

SSML 

SSMT 

4-1 

SHIP'S  SERVICEMAN 
(SH) 

Combines  functions  of  present- 
ship’s  service  ratings,  sales  clerks, 
and  ship’s  service  management. 
Specialize  as  barbers,  cobblers,  laun- 
drymen,  tailors,  or  store  clerks  in 
pay  grades  3 and  4. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SPXJO 

SPXNC 

SPXPR 

4-1 

JOURNALIST  (JO) 

Perform  news  reporting,  copy  read- 
ing, editing,  and  related  functions 
for  the  dissemination  of  6tories  on 
naval  subjects  through  such  media 
as  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
radio. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SHIP'S  CLERK 
7826 

Journalist  (Asst.  Public  In- 
formation or  Public  Rela- 
tion Officer.) 

SPA 

4-1 

None 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESE)  Physical 
Training  Instructor 

To  be  developed. 

SPT  (Partial) 

4-1 

None 

Instruct  in  a variety  of  non-techni- 
cal  subjects,  such  as  citizenship  and 
literacy.  Conduct  instructor  train- 
ing and  may  assist  school  staff  offi- 
cers. 

None 

(ESI)  Instructor 
(Miscellaneous) 

To  be  developed. 

SPF  (Partial) 

4-1 

None 

Supervise  fire  fighting  and  instruct 
fire  fighters  ashore. 

None 

(ESF)  Fire  Fighters 

To  be  developed. 

SPXRT 

4-1 

None 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESR)  Transporta- 
tion Man 

BMM 

4-1 

do 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESB)  Master  at 
Arms  (Shore) 

SPS 

4-1 

do 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Nor." 

(ESS)  Shore 
Patrolman 

To  be  developed. 

SPERW 

4-1 

do 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESW)  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Leader 

SPEPS 

4-1 

do 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESU)  Booker 
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RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRUCTURE 

Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pay 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 

Significances 

Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Current  Warrant 
Titles,  Codes 
and  Significances 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

< 5 ) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  & CLERICAL  (Cont.) 

SPXAC 

4-1 

None 

CODED  AREAS  FOR  SPECIAL- 
IST RATING 
Archivist 

Navy  Job  Code  73700 

None 

(ESX)  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

SPXCC 

4-1 

do 

Cable  Censor 
Navy  Job  Code  75600 

None 

SPXQM  (Partial) 

4-1 

do 

Chart  Clerk,  etc. 

Navy  Job  Codes  73910-73912 

None 

SPXFP 

4-1 

do 

Fingerprint  Expert 
Navy  Job  Code  87300 

None 

None 

4-1 

do 

Librarian 

Navy  Job  Code  73920 

None 

SPXIR 

4-1 

do 

Linguist 

Navy  Job  Codes  87900-87999 

None 

SPPMP  (Partial) 

4-1 

do 

Motion  Picture  Technician 
Navy  Job  Codes  82500-82599 

None 

SPXID 

4-1 

do 

Naval  Intelligence  Specialist 
Navy  Job  Code  75500 

None 

SPXRS 

4-1 

do 

Radio  Broadcasting  Technician 
Navy  Job  Codes  82400-82499 

None 

GROUP  VI.  MISCELLANEOUS 


PRTR  (Partial) 

4-1 

PRINTER  (PI) 

Same  aspresent  rating 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SHIP’S  CLERK 
7822 

Printer  (Asst.  O-in-C  large 
printing  or  graphic  arts  ac- 
tivities.) 

PRTRL 
PRTR  (Partial) 
SPP  (Partial) 
PRTRM 

4-1 

LITHOGRAPHER 

(LI) 

Perform  all  functions  incident  to 
offset  lithographic  work  in  the  Navy. 

(LIP)  Pressman 
(LIT)  Cameraman  and 
Platemaker 

None 

CMCBD 

EMCBD 

SFCBM 

SPXED 

SPXTD 

SPXCT 

SPPPG  (Partial) 

4-1 

DRAFTSMAN  (DM) 

Prepare  various  technical  drawings, 
plans,  sketches,  tracings,  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  charts.  Prepare 
specifications,  material  estimates, 
and  bills  of  material. 

(DME)  Electrical 
(DM  I)  Illustrator 

(DML)  Lithographic 

(DMM)  Mechanical 

(DMS)  Structural 

(DMT)  Topographic 

None 

CARPENTER 

7743 

Drafting  Technician  (Asst. 
Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Officer  aboard  auxilia- 
ries, at  repair,  CB,  and 
technical  research  and  plan- 
ning activities  ashore.) 

MUS 

4-1 

MUSICIAN  (MU) 

Perform  functions  of  present  Musi- 
cian rating  with  addition  of  recrea- 
tion functions  in  higher  pay  grades. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SHIP’S  CLERK 
7823 

Bandmaster,  in  charge  of 
fleet  music  and  recreation 
activities;  assist  in  direction 
of  music  schools. 

PHOM  (Partial) 
SPPPG  ^Partial) 
SPPLB  (Partial) 
SPPVM  (Partial) 
SPPMP  (Partial) 
SPP  (Partial) 

4-1 

PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
MATE  (PH) 

Perform  all  phases  of  camera  and 
laboratory  work  for  general  pho- 
tography. 

(PHG)  Cameraman 

(PHL)  LaboratoryTechnician 
(PHR)  Camera  Repairman 

(PHM)  Microfilm  Photographer 

None 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

8311 

Photographer 
(Same  as  present.) 

SPPPG  (Partial) 

4-1 

None 

Assist  photogrammetrists  afloat  and 
ashore. 

None 

(ESP)  Photogram- 

metry 

Assistant 

To  be  developed. 

None 

4-1 

do 

Agriculture  worker 
Navy  Job  Code  49100 

None 

(ESX)  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

SPXAR 

4-1 

do 

Artist 

Navy  Job  Code  83450 

None 

None 

4-1 

do 

Fisherman 

Navy  Job  Code  49300 

None 

SPO 

4-1 

do 

Inspector  of  Naval  Material 
Navy  Job  Codes  86100-86199 

None 

SPXRL 

4-1 

do 

Laboratory  Technician  (Miscel- 
laneous) 

Navy  Job  Codes  81300-81399 

None 

SPXVA 

4-1 

do 

Model  Maker 

Navy  Job  Codes  83300-83399 

None 
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RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRICTURE 

Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pat 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 
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Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Current  Warrant 
Titles,  Codes 
and  Significances 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  (Cont.) 

SPXST 

4-1 

None 

Special  Projects  (0.  S.  S.) 
Navy  Job  Code  87120 

None 

(ESX)  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

None 

4-1 

do 

Petroleum  Production  Man 
Navy  Job  Code  49400 

None 

SPXPI 

4-1 

do 

Pigeon  Trainer 
Navy  Job  Code  87200 

None 

SPXPL 

4-1 

do 

Plastics  Expert 
Navy  Job  Code  81320 

None 

SPXSB 

4-1 

do 

Switchboard  Operator 
Navy  Job  Codes  73300-73399 

None 

SI  (Partial) 
BUGl 

5 

SEAMAN  (SN) 

Combines  functions  of  present  Sea- 
man first  and  Bugler  first  ratings. 

(Note:  Buglers  will  be  Seamen, 
earmarked  by  Navy  Job  Classifi- 
cation code,  and  primarily  will  be 
strikers  for  Quartermaster.)  (See 
Quartermaster  rating.) 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  ratings  in  DECK,  ORD- 
NANCE, ELECTRONICS, 
PRECISION  EQUIPMENT, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
CLERICAL,  and  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS groups. 

None 

Not  applicable. 

S2  (Partial) 
BUG2 

6 

SEAMAN 

APPRENTICE  (SA) 

Same  as  present  Seaman  second 
rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
(SEAMAN  SN). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

GROUP  VII.  ENGINEERING  & HULL 

MM 

MMG 

MMR 

MMSRO 

4-1 

MACHINIST’S  MATE 
(MM) 

Combines  functions  of  present  MM 
and  MMR  ratings. 

(MMG)  Industrial  Gas  Gene- 
rating Mechanic 
(MML)  General  Machinist’s 
Mate 

(MMR)  Refrigeration  Mechanic 

None 

MACHINIST 

7441 

Machinist  (Asst.  Engineer- 
ing Officer  for  vessels  and 
repair  activities.) 

MOMM  (Partial) 

MOSRG 

MOSRD 

4-1 

ENGINEMAN  (EN) 

Operate,  maintain,  and  repair  both 
Diesel  and  high-powered  gasoline 
main  propulsion  engines  and  auxil- 
iaries. 

(END)  Diesel Engineman 
(ENG)  Gasoline  Engineman 

None 

MMS 

4-1 

MACHINERY 
REPAIRMAN  (MR) 

Function  as  shop  machinist,  using 
precision  machine  and  hand  tools. 
Operate,  maintain  and  repair  auxili- 
ary machinery. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

WT 

B 

BSR 

4-1 

BOILERMAN  (BT) 

Operate  and  repair  all  types  of  ma- 
rine boilers  and  associated  equip- 
ment. 

(BTG)  Shipboard  Boilerman 
(BTR)  Boiler  Repairman 

None 

MACHINIST 

7441 

Machinist  (Asst.  Engineer-  | 
ing  Officer  for  vessels  and 
repair  activities.) 

EM  (Partial) 

EMSRG 

EMSRS 

4-1 

ELECTRICIAN’S 
MATE  (EM) 

Maintain  and  repair  power  and 
lighting  circuits,  distribution  switch- 
boards, generators,  motors,  etc. 

(EMP)  Power  and  Light  Elec- 
trician 

(EMS)  Shop  Electrician 

None 

ELECTRICIAN 

7541 

Electrician  (Asst.  Engineer- 
ing Officer,  I.  C.  Officer, 
aboard  ship  and  at  repair 
activities.) 

EMSRT 
EM  (Partial) 

4-1 

I.  C.  ELECTRICIAN 
(IC) 

Maintain  and  repair  shipboard  in- 
terior communications  systems,  gy- 
ros, etc. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

SF  (Partial) 

M (Partial) 

MSRB 

MSRS 

SFSRR 

SFSRW 

SFCBW 

SFCBB 

4-1 

METALSMITH  (ME) 

Perform  metal  work,  including 
welding,  soldering,  forging,  and 
metal  shaping  in  Engineering  and 
C & R maintenance  and  repair. 

(MEG)  Shipboard  Metalsmith 
(MES)  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
(MEB)  Blacksmith 
(MEW)  Welder 

None 

CARPENTER 

7741 

Ship  Repair  Technician 
(Asst.  Engineering  .Officer, 
Asst.  First  Lieutenant, 
Asst.  Damage  Control  Offi- 
cer, Asst.  Repair  Officer, 
Asst.  Construction  Officer 
(CB),etc.) 

SF  (Partial) 
M (Partial) 
SFSRP 
SFCBP 
MSRC 

4-1 

PIPE  FITTER  (FP) 

Perform  duties  of  a steamfitter,  pipe 
fitter,  plumber,  and  coppersmith  in 
Engineering  and  C & R maintenance 
and  repair. 

(FPG)  Shipboard  Pipe  Fitter 
(FPP)  Plumber 
(FPB)  Coppersmith 
(FPS)  Steamfitter 

None 

SPF  (Partial) 
CM 

CMSRJ 

CMSRB 

PTR 

4-1 

DAMAGE 

CONTROLMAN  (DC) 

Serve  as  technical  assistant,  instruc- 
tor, and  inspector  for  fire  preven- 
tion, fire  fighting,  damage  control, 
and  chemical  warfare.  In  addition, 
perform  functions  of  current  Carpen- 
ter’s Mate  and  Painter  ratings. 

(DCG)  Shipboard  Damage 
Controlman 
(DCW)  Carpenter 
(DCP)  Painter) 

None 
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STRUCTURE 


Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
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Pay 

Grades 
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(4) 

(5) 
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(7) 

GROUP  VII.  ENGINEERING  & HULL  (Cont.) 


Diving  Details 
(Partial) 

(Note:  Diving  will 
also  be  performed  as 
collateral  duty  of 
other  ratings.) 

4-1 

UNDERWATER 
MECHANIC  (UM) 

Perform  diving  and  surface  duties 
for  rescue,  ship  salvage,  harbor 
clearance,  repair  of  vessels,  and  un- 
derwater installations. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

PM 

4-1 

PATTERNMAKER 

(PM) 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

CARPENTER 

7742 

Foundryman  (Asst.  Engi- 
neering Officer,  Asst.  Repair 
Officer.) 

ML 

4-1 

MOLDER  (ML) 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

None 

4-1 

None 

Chemical  warfare  instructor  and 
technician. 

None 

(ESK)  Chemical 
Warfareman 

To  be  developed. 

GROUP  VIII.  CONSTRUCTION 


CMCBS 

4-1 

SURVEYOR  (SV) 

Make  reconnaissance,  preliminary, 
and  final  location  surveys  for  roads, 
airfields,  pipe  lines,  ditches,  build- 
ings, etc. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

CARPENTER 

7743 

Drafting  Technician 

EMCBL 

EMCBG 

EMCBC 

4-1 

CONSTRUCTION 
ELECTRICIAN’S 
MATE  (CE) 

Install,  maintain,  and  repair  all 
types  of  electrical  equipment  and 
communication  systems. 

(CEG)  General  Construction 
Electrician 

(CEP)  Power  Lineman 
(CEL)  Communications 
Lineman 

None 

ELECTRICIAN 

7591 

Construction  Electrician 
(Asst.  Electrical  Engineer 
in  charge  of  design  and  con- 
struction of  electrical  instal- 
lations for  CB  activities.) 

MMCBE  (Partial) 

4-1 

DRIVER  (CD) 

Operate  and  maintain  automotive 
and  heavy  construction  equipment 
such  as  trucks,  tractors,  tournapulls, 
bulldozers,  and  shovels. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

MACHINIST 

7491 

Equipment  Foreman  (in 
charge  of  operation  and  re- 
pair of  all  transportation 
and  construction  equip- 
ment.) 

MMCBE  (Partial) 
MOMM  (Partial) 

4-1 

MECHANIC  (CM) 

Maintain,  repair,  and  overhaul  auto- 
motive and  heavy  construction 
equipment,  such  as  trucks,  tractors, 
tournapulls,  bulldozers,  and  shovels. 

(CMG)  Gasoline  Engine 
Mechanic 

(CMD)  Diesel  Engine 
Mechanic 

None 

CMCBB 

4-1 

BUILDER  (BU) 

Construct,  maintain,  and  repair 
wood  and  concretestructures. 

(BUL)  Light  Construction 
(BUH)  Heavy  Construction 

None 

CARPENTER 

7791 

Building  F oreman 
(Supervisor  of  building  and 
miscellaneous  structural 

work.) 

SFCBS 

SFCBR 

4-1 

STEELWORKER  (SW) 

Erect  or  dismantle  steel  bridges, 
buildings,  and  other  assemblies  used 
used  in  heavy  construction. 

(SWS)  Structural  Steel  worker 
(SWR)  Construction  Rigger 

None 

WTCB 

4-1 

UTILITIES  MAN 
(UT) 

Install,  operate,  maintain,  and  re- 
pair heating,  water,  power  generat- 
ing, and  sewage  disposal  equipment. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

MACHINIST 

7492 

Utilities  Technician 
(Operating  engineer  in 
charge  of  CB  utilities.) 

CMCBE 

4-1 

None 

Excavation  Foreman 
Navy  Job  Code  45110 

None 

(ESX)  Specialist 

To  be  developed. 

FI 

5 

FIREMAN  (FN) 

Same  as  present  Fireman  first  class 
rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  ratings  in  ENGINEERING 
& HULL,  and  CONSTRUC- 
TION groups. 

None 

Not  applicable. 

S2  (Partial) 
F2 

6 

FIREMAN 
APPRENTICE  (FA) 

Same  as  present  Fireman  second 
class  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  FIREMAN  (FN). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

GROUP  IX.  AVIATION 

AMM 

AMMF 

AMMC 

AMMP 

AMMT 

SI’V  (Partial) 

4-1 

AVIATION 
MACHINIST'S 
MATE  (AD) 

Maintain,  repair,  and  overhaul  air- 
craft engines  and  engine  accessories. 
Maintain  complete  aircraft  struc- 
tures and  accessories.  Perform 
duties  of  flight  engineer. 

(ADE)  Engine  Mechanic 

(ADF)  Flight  Engineer 
(ADP)  Propeller  Mechanic 

(ADG)  Carburetor  Mechanic 

None 

MACHINIST 

7411 

Aviation  Machinist  (Asst. 
Engineering  Officer,  power 
plants  and  accessories.) 
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RATING  STRUCTURE 


WARRANT 

STRICTURE 


Current  Ratings 
Whose  Functions 
Have  Been 
Absorbed 

Pay 

Grades 

General  Service 
Ratings 

(and  abbreviations) 

Significances  ' 

Emergency  Service  Ratings 
(abbreviations  and 
significances) 

Exclusive  Emer- 
gency Service 
Ratings 

Current  Warrant 
Titles,  Codes 
and  Significances 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

GROUP  IX.  AVIATION  (Cont.) 


AETM 
AFC  (Partial) 

4-1 

AVIATION  ELEC- 
TRONICS TECH- 
NICIAN (AT) 

Maintain,  repair,  and  overhaul  air- 
craft electronics  equipment. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

RADIO 

ELECTRICIAN 

7611 

Aviation  Eleetronies  Tech- 
nician (Asst.  Electronics 
Officer.) 

ARM 

4-1 

AVIATION 

ELECTRONICSMAN 

(AL) 

Operate  electronic  equipment  in 
flight  and  perform  upkeep  for  radio, 
radar,  Loran,  ERI,  RCM,  radio 
altimeter,  and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment installed  in  naval  aircraft  (less 
fire  control  electronics  equipment). 
Act  as  aircraft  communicator.  Are 
familiar  with  radio,  radar,  and  visual 
communication  procedures. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

AOM 
AOMT 
AFC  (Partial) 

4-1 

AVIATION 

ORDNANCEMAN 

(AO) 

Operate,  install,  repair,  and  service 
all  aviation  ordnance  equipment, 
including  turrets  and  fire  control 
equipment  (including  operation  of 
fire  control  electronic  equipment .) 

(AOU)  Utility 
(AOT)  Turrets 
(AOF)  Fire  Controlman 

None 

GUNNER 

7211 

A nation  Ordnance  Techni- 
cian (Asst . Ordnance  Officer, 
Asst . Gunnery  Officer.) 

SPY 

RDM  (Partial) 
SPXTS 

SPXQM  (Partial) 
SPV  (Partial) 

4-1 

AIR  CONTROLMAN 
(AC) 

Stand  watch  in  air  station  control 
tower  and  air  operations  offices 
flaoat  and  ashore. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

BOATSWAIN 

7111 

Flight  Controller  (Asst.  Air 
Officer.) 

ABMAG 

ABMCP 

ABMGA 

ABMPH 

4-1 

AVIATION 
BOATSWAIN'S 
MATE  (AB) 

Combines  functions  of  present  ABM 
ratings. 

(ABU)  Utility 
(ABG)  Gasoline  Handlers 

None 

BOATSWAIN 

7112 

Aviation  Boatsuuin  (Asst. 
Air  Officer,  Asst.  Personnel 
Officer,  Asst.  Flight  and/or 
Hangar  Deck  Officer.) 

AEM 

AMMI 

4-1 

AVIATION 
ELECTRICIAN'S 
MATE  (AE) 

Combines  functions  of  AEM  and 
AMMI. 

(AEM)  Electrician 

(AEI)  Instrument  Repairman 

None 

ELECTRICIAN 

7511 

.1  nation  Electrician  (Asst. 
Engineering  Officer,  Electri- 
cal division.) 

AM 

AMMH 

PTRV 

4-1 

AVIATION 
STRUCTURAL 
MECHANIC  (AM) 

Maintain,  repair,  and  overhaul  air- 
craft structures  and  hydraulic  equip- 
ment. 

(AMS)Structural  Mechanic 
(AMH)  Hydraulic  Mechanic 

None 

CARPENTER 

7711 

.-1 : labor!  Structural  Techni- 
cian (Asst.  Engineering  Offi- 
cer, Structural  division.) 

PR 

4-1 

PARACHUTE 
RIGGER  (PR) 

Same  as  present  rating,  with  more 
emphasis  on  maintenance  and  repair 
of  survival  equipment  and  flight 
clothing. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

CARPENTER 

7712 

A nation  Survival  Techni- 
cian (Asst.  Material  Officer 
in  charge  of  aviation  safety 
and  survival  equipment  and 
flight  clothing.) 

AERM 

4-1 

AEROGRAPHER’S 
MATE  (AG) 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

AEROGRAPHER 

8211 

Aerographer 
(Same  as  present  .) 

SAD 

SPG 

SPT  (Partial) 
SPTLT 

4-1 

TRADEVMAN  (TD) 

Combines  functions  of  Training  De- 
vices Repairman  and  Instructors. 

(TDR)  Repairman  (Non- 
Aviation) 

(TDI)  Instructor  (Non-Aviation) 
(TDV)  Repairman  (Aviation) 
(TDU)  Instructor  (Aviation) 

None 

RADIO 

ELECTRICIAN 

7612 

Training  Devices  Technician 

SKV 

SPV  (Partial) 

4-1 

AVIATION 

STOREKEEPER (AK) 

Same  as  present  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

PAY  CLERK 
7981 

Supply  Clerk 

PHOM  (Partial) 
SPPG  (Partial) 
SPPLB  (Partial) 
SPPVM  (Partial) 
SPPMF  (Partial) 
SPP  (Partial) 

4-1 

AVIATION 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
MATE  (AP) 

Perform  all  phases  of  camera  and 
laboratory  work  for  aerial  photog- 
raphy. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

8311 

Photographer 
(Same  as  present.) 

AR 

4-1 

None 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESA)  Airship  Rigger 

To  be  developed. 

SPV  (Partial) 

4-1 

None 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(EST)  Transport 
Airman 

To  be  developed. 

AP 

APLA 

4-1 

do 

Same  as  present  rating. 

None 

(ESV)  Aviation  Pilot 

To  be  developed. 
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Pay 

Grades 
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a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4): 

(5) 

(6) 

(7): 

GROUP  IX.  AVIATION  (Cont.) 

SI  (Partial) 

5 

AIRMAN  (AN) 

Absorbs  function  of  Seaman  first 
class  rating  for  aviation  group. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  ratings  in  AVIATION  group. 

None 

Not  applicable. 

S2  (Partial) 

6 

AIRMAN 

APPRENTICE  (AA) 

Absorbs  function  of  Seaman  second 
class  rating  assigned  to  aviation 
group. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  AIRMAN  (AN). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

GROUP  X.  MEDICAL 


PHM  (Partial) 

4-1 

HOSPITAL 
CORPSMAN  (HM) 

Same  as  present. 
Pharmacist's  Mate  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

None 

WARRANT  OFFICER, 
HOSPITAL  CORPS 
8171 

(Same  as  present  pharma- 
cist.) 

HA1  (Partial) 

5 

HOSPITALMAN  (HN) 

Same  as  present  Hospital  Appren- 
tice first  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
rating  of  HOSPITAL  CORPS- 
MAN  (HM). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

HA2  (Partial) 

6 

HOSPITAL 
APPRENTICE  (HA) 

Same  as  present  Hospital  Appren- 
tice second  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
HOSPITALMAN  (HN)  . 

None 

Not  applicable. 

GROUP  XI.  DENTAL 


PHM  (Partial) 
PHMDP 

4-1 

DENTAL 

TECHNICIAN  (DT) 

Perform  dental  Services,  clerical 
duties,  and  office  routines  for  dental 
officers. 

(DTG)  General  Technician 
(DTP)  Prosthetic  Technician 
(DTR)  Repair  Technician 

None 

WARRANT  OFFICER, 
HOSPITAL  CORPS 
8171  . 

(Same  as  present  pharma- 
cist.) 

HAl  (Partial) 

5 

DENTALMAN  (DN) 

Asborbs  function  of  Hospital  Ap- 
prentice first  rating  for  dental  activi- 
ties. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  rating  of  DENTAL  TECH- 
NICIAN (DT). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

HA2  (Partial) 

6 

DENTAL 

APPRENTICE  (DA) 

Absorbs  functions  of  Hospital  Ap- 
prentice second  rating  assigned  to 
dental  activities. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
DENTALMAN  (DN). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

AS 

7 

SEAMAN  RECRUIT 
(SR) 

Same  as  present  Apprentice  Seaman 
man  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement 
to  SEAMAN  APPRENTICE, 
FIREMAN  APPRENTICE, 
AIRMAN  APPRENTICE,  and 
HOSPITAL  APPRENTICE. 

None 

Not  applicable. 

GROUP  XII.  STEWARD 


CK 

ST 

4-1 

STEWARD  (SD) 

Combines  functions  of  present  Cook 
and  Steward  ratings. 

(SDG)  Cook 

(SDS)  Stateroom  Steward 

None 

PAY  CLERK 
7981 

STM1 

5 

STEWARDSMAN 

(TN) 

Same  as  present  Steward’s  Mate 
first  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
rating  of  STEWARD  (SD). 

None 

Not  applicable. 

STM  2 

6 

STEWARD 
APPRENTICE  (TA) 

Same  as  present  Steward’s  Mate 
second  rating. 

Same  as  General  Service. 
Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
STEWARDSMAN  (TN) 

None 

Not  applicable. 

STM3 

7 

STEWARD  RECRUIT 
(TR) 

Same  as  present  Steward’s  Mate 
third  rating. 

Same  as  Genera!  Service. 

Normal  path  of  advancement  to 
STEWARD  APPRENTICE 
(TA) 

None 

Not  applicable. 
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SUMMARY  BY  GROUPS 


RATING  STRUCTURE 

WARRANT 

STRUCTURE 

Group 

Number  of 
Current  Rat- 
ings Whose 
Functions  Have 
Been  Absorbed 
(From  Col- 
umn (1)) 

Number  of 
General  Serv- 
ice Ratings 
(From  Col- 
umn (3)) 

Number  of 
Emergency 
Service  Rat- 
ings (From 
Column  (5)) 

Number  of 
Exclusive 
Emergency 
Service  Rat- 
ings (From 
Column  (6)) 

Number  of 
Coded  War- 
rant Classi- 
fications 
(From  Col- 
umn (7)) 

I— DECK.  

18 

4 

10 

0 

9 

II— ORDNANCE 

14 

5 

10 

1 

3 

Ill— ELECTRONICS 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

IV— PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  

7 

2 

4 

0 

1 

V— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CLERICAL 

46 

11 

26 

8 

6 

VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

23 

5 

14 

1 

4 

VII— ENGINEERING  AND  HULL  

32 

12 

25 

1 

4 

VIII— CONSTRUCTION 

10 

7 

12 

0 

4 

IX— AVIATION 

31 

13 

24 

3 

10 

X— MEDICAL  

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

XI— DENTAL  

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

XII— STEWARD 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

VARIOUS— NON-PETTY-OFFICER  RATES  INCLUDED 

IN  GROUPS 

12 

14 

14 

0 

Not  applicable 

TOTALS 

198 

77 

146  ' 

14 

36 

DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only 
for  general  information  and  as  an  in- 
dex of  current  Alnavs,  Navacts,  and 
BuPers  Circular  Letters,  not  as  a basis 
for  action.  Personnel  interested  in  spe- 
cific directives  should  consult  Alnav, 
Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter  files 
for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  1 — Emphasizes  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  384  (80th  Congress)  allowing 
duty-free  entry  of  a certain  amount  of 
gift  parcels.  (See  page  44.) 

No.  2 — Announces  the  completion  of 
the  determination  of  the  authorized  num- 
ber of  officers  on  active  duty  in  the  vari- 
ous ranks  of  the  Navy. 

No.  3 — Indicates  certain  changes  in 
Naval  Courts  and  Boards. 

No.  4 — Gives  additional  information 
for  applicants  for  the  New  York  state 
bonus.  (See  page  13.) 

No.  5 — Announces  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  SecNav 
during  the  period  of  World  War  I. 

No.  6 — Announces  the  President’s  ap- 
proval of  the  promotion  of  certain  Mar- 
Corps  officers  to  the  grade  of  Major  Gen- 
eral. (See  page  38.) 


No.  7 — Gives  instructions  to  those  of- 
ficers who  failed  to  have  annual  physical 
at  the  proper  time. 

No.  8 — Excludes  certain  enlisted  per- 
sonnel from  the  two-month-early  dis- 
charge provisions  of  an  earlier  alnav. 
(See  page  47.) 

No.  9 — Announces  Alnav  8-47  cancelled 
upon  receipt  General  Orders  249  and  252. 

No.  10 — Gives  additional  information 
on  competitive  exams  for  Academy  en- 
trance under  SecNav  quota.  (See  page 
44.) 

No.  11 — States  that  personnel  plans  for 
fiscal  1949  are  based  on  the  continued 
voluntary  retention  throughout  that  year 
of  Reserve  and  temporary  officers  and 
warrant  officers  now  on  active  duty  who 
applied  for  and  were  retained  for  fiscal 
1948. 

No.  12 — Announces  the  President’s  ap- 
proval of  the  promotion  of  certain  Mar- 
Corps  officers  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general.  (See  page  38.) 

Navacts 

No.  1 — Establishes  operational  and  sup- 
ply procedures  for  certain  tankers. 

No.  2 — Calls  attention  to  Bupers  Circ. 
Ltr.  214-47  and  requests  commands  con- 
cerned to  expedite  compliance. 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  1 — Notes  failure  accurately  and 
meticulously  to  record  leave  of  naval  per- 
sonnel in  accordance  with  the  existing 
directives. 

No.  2 — Change  No.  5 for  Instructions 
for  the  Navy  Personnel  Accounting  Sys- 
tem. 


No.  3 — Presents  application  forms  for 
transfer  of  former  nurses  and  Reserve 
nurses  now  on  active  duty  to  the  Nurse 
Corps.  (See  page  44.) 

No.  4 — Announces  the  award  of  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  First 
MarDiv  (Reinforced)  and  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  to  the  11th  MarReg. 

No.  5 — Modifies  plans  for  transfer  of 
Wave  officers  to  regular  Navy  for  the 
benefit  of  officers  not  meeting  the  educa- 
tional requirements.  (See  page  45.) 

No.  6 — Lists  training  publications 
available  for  the  postwar  enlisted  rating 
structure.  (See  page  42.) 

No.  7 — Instructs  COs  to  grant  leave  to 
men  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Passover,  if  practicable. 

No.  8 — Assigns  designators  to  commis- 
sioned warrant  and  warrant  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty.  (See  page  43.) 

No.  9 — Gives  instructions  for  the  turn- 
ing in  of  excess  American  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medals  and  clasps.  (See  page  46.) 

No.  10 — Outlines  reports  control  pro- 
gram whereby  all  reports  required  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  identified  by  a report 
symbol  to  serve  as  a control  medium. 

No.  11 — Lists  rating  abbreviations  and 
designators  used  on  Authorized  Enlisted 
Allowance  form. 

No.  12 — Announces  revocations  of  ap- 
pointments in  the  line  and  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy  of  certain  temporary  and  Naval 
Reserve  officers. 

No.  13 — Outlines  policy  authorizing 
duty  in  the  Pacific  and  Adantic  Reserve 
Fleets  to  be  counted  as  shore  duty.  (See 
page  44.) 
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KOGA'S  LAST  STAND 


Admiral  Mineichi  Koga,  Japanese  commander  of  the  Combined  Imperial  Fleet,  and 
his  chief  of  staff.  Vice  Admiral  Fukudome,  were  big  fishes  in  the  Pacific  until  they  were 
overcome  by  it.  The  disappearance  of  Koga  and  the  capture  by  guerillas  of  a valuable 
briefcase  and  Admiral  Fukudome,  together  with  the  reason  why  the  admiral  had  to  be 
freed,  makes  fine  reading  in  volume  four  of  Battle  Report. 

ALL  HANDS  presents  chapter  12  as  an  experimental  book  supplement;  the  magazine's 
editors  would  appreciate  your  comments.  The  newest  volume  of  Battle  Report  (Rinehart 
and  Company)  by  Captain  Walter  Karig,  USNR,  Lieutenant  Commander  Russell  L.  Harris, 
USNR,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  A.  Manson,  USN,  will  appear  on  the  bookstands 
in  May.  The  book  is  published  at  the  lowest  possible  price;  profits  and  royalties  are 
returned  to  the  public  by  distribution  to  the  Navy's  public  welfare  agencies. 


'BATTLE  REPORT' 


I 


'BATTLE  REPORT' 


CURROUNDED  by  dangerous  reefs  which  in  peaceful 

years  had  caused  steamers  to  give  them  a wide  margin, 
the  jungle-covered  western  Carolines  were  considered  by 
the  Japanese  to  be  out  of  range  of  Admiral  Mitscher’s 
dreaded  and  deadly  Task  Force  58. 

That  was  before  30  Mar  1944. 

A glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the  eastern  Caro- 
lines flank  New  Guinea  from  the  north.  Before  MacArthur 
could  make  his  scheduled  assault  on  Hollandia  in  April, 
the  stinger  in  the  Carolines’  tail  would  have  to  be  drawn. 
Palau  was  that  stinger. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the  raid  on  Palau  and  the 
other  island  groups  on  the  westernmost  perimeter  of  Caro- 
lines was  not  so  much  the  conquest  of  the  enemy  as  it  was 
the  conquest  of  geography.  Palau  was  1,176  miles  west  of 
Truk.  It  was  much  farther  west  than  Tokyo  itself,  and  from 
Palau  the  Japanese  had  staged  their  original  assaults  on  the 
Philippines  and  New  Guinea. 

If  it  had  always  been  a stronghold,  the  keystone  of 
Japan’s  inner  defense  zone,  Palau  was  now  headquarters  for 
the  Combined  Imperial  Fleet,  Admiral  Mineichi  Koga 
commanding.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls,  it  will  be 
recalled  Admiral  Koga  decided  that  Truk  was  no  longer 
either  a safe  fleet  anchorage  or  a desirable  headquarters  for 
himself.  So  he  ordered  Admiral  Kurita  to  take  the  Second 
Fleet  to  the  fancied  security  of  Palau,  and  sent  Admiral 
Ozawa’s  carrier  fleet  to  Singapore. 

Koga,  having  visited  Tokyo  on  17  February  to  convince 
the  Imperial  Command  that  the  Marianas  and  the  western 
Carolines  were  the  last  possible  barrier  to  defeat,  went  to 
Palau  aboard  his  flagship  Musashi  to  die  there  if  necessary, 
in  holding  the  line.  The  battleship  and  Admiral  Kurita’s 
shrunken  fleet  of  one  cruiser  and  four  destroyers  nestled  in 
the  lagoon,  surrounded  by  some  50  auxiliaries,  while  the 
Japanese  debated  means  of  making  a debacle  of  any  Allied 
attempt  to  pierce  the  stronghold  that  summer. 

Koga’s  plan  was  founded  on  the  hope  that  the  Allied 
forces  would  have  to  spend  a few  months  consolidating 
their  phenomenal  gains.  By  that  time  Ozawa’s  carriers 
would  be  reequipped  with  new  planes  and  trained  crews 
and  Kurita’s  surface  forces  would  be  augmented  for  what 
the  Japanese  naval  leader  planned  to  be  the  showdown.  His 
fleets  would  be  fighting  in  familiar  waters,  close  to  their 
bases  of  supply  and  reinforcement.  The  Americans  would 
not  only  be  at  the  end  of  their  logistical  tether,  but  would 
be  forced  to  operate  in  treacherous  seas  of  whose  reefs  and 
shoals  they  knew  nothing. 

The  cogitations  of  the  Japanese  were  disturbed,  and  that 
violently,  by  MacArthur’s  B-24s.  During  March  the  land- 
based  high-level  bombers  cost  the  defenders  of  Palau,  Yap, 
Truk,  and  Woleai  many  a sleepless  night,  besides  costly 
damage  to  airfields  and  stabled  aircraft. 

When,  however,  a lone  Liberator  soared  over  Palau  on 
28  March  on  what  was  most  obviously  a photographic  mis- 
sion, Koga’s  unmerry  men  wondered  acutely  whether  the 
visit  might  not  mean  more  than  curiosity  about  damage 
done — might  not,  instead,  be  an  evangel  of  worse  to  come, 
in  the  shape  of  a naval  raid. 

They  did  not  know  that  Admiral  Mitscher  knew 


nothing  of  the  Army’s  snapshotter,  but  before  the  I 
28th  they  knew  that  Mitscher  was  headed  in.  their  direction.  H 
For  the  sake  of  either  confirming  or  allaying  their  worst  1 
fears,  the  Japanese  sent  forth  their  reconnaissance  planes  j 
with  orders  to  come  back  fast  if  they  saw  anything,  and  j 
never  mind  dying  for  the  Emperor  just  yet.  Time  for  that 
later,  and  plenty  of  opportunity,  no  doubt. 

The  news  laid  before  Commander  Chikataka  Nakajima,  j| 
intelligence  and  planning  officer  on  Koga’s  Staff,  was  |l 
sickening. 

The  Americans  were  indeed  on  their  way,  and  in  force  1 
such  as  no  aerial  scout  hau  seen  before.  By  Jimmu,  the  ocean  J . 
was  solid  with  aircraft  carriers! 

Admiral  Mitscher  knew  what  ships  his  adversary  had  up  j 
his  kimono  sleeve,  and  Admiral  Mitscher  was  determined  ! j 
that  Koga  wouldn’t  even  have  the  sleeve,  presently. 

So  he  led  his  task  force  along  the  equator,  well  south  of  | 
Truk,  on  as  deceptive  a course  as  could  be  devised.  Mitscher  j 
wanted  to  wipe  out  Kurita’s  impoverished  little  fleet,  and  j 
he  knew  that,  now  that  ships  were  more  precious  to  the  '] 
Nipponese  than  prestige,  Kurita  would  run  rather  than 
fight. 

Task  Force  58  was  built  around  11  carriers:  the  tireless 
veteran  Enterprise  and  the  Belleau  Wood,  Cow  pens,  Bunker  i 
Hill,  Cabot,  Hornet,  Monterey,  Yorktown,  Lexington,  I 
Princeton,  and  Langley,  with  customary  battleship,  cruiser,  I 
and  destroyer  support.  For  maximum  success,  everything  , 
depended  on  surprise — but  because  the  Japanese  understood 
the  Liberator's  visit,  the  surprise  party  was  spoiled.  Koga  i| 
peeked,  and  saw  the  uninvited  guests  arriving,  and  saw  ■ 
what  they  were  bringing  with  them. 

The  plan  was  similar  to  the  one  executed  at  Truk:  first 
the  carrier  fighters  would  go  in  at  dawn  to  gain  control  of 
the  air  and  clear  the  way  for  the  dive  bombers  and  torpedo  j 
planes.  Their  targets  would  be,  in  order  of  priority,  enemy  j 
warships,  cargo  shipping,  aviation  facilities  and  installa-  4 
tions,  and  fleet-servicing  facilities.  The  objective — to  im- 
mobilize Palau  for  at  least  a month,  so  that  Mac  Arthur's 
Hollandia  operation  would  not  be  hampered  unduly  by  rein- 
forcements for  the  enemy.  To  make  the  raid  effective  be- 
yond the  time  the  task  force  could  linger — two  days  was  the 
limit — the  harbor  was  to  be  heavily  mined.  That  operation 
had  never  before  been  tried  with  carrier-based  planes,  k 
although  the  Navy  had  mined  Truk  with  bombers  land- 
based  on  Eniwetok.  Lugging  a mine  off  a carrier's  deck  was  : 
not  considered  to  be  a holiday  chore,  especially  if  the 
Japanese  fliers  and  submarines  were  trying  to  hamper  the 
experiment. 

Admiral  Koga  blinked  his  small  black  eyes  at  his  hastily 
summoned  staff  while  Commander  Nakajima  tersely  inter-  ; 
preted  the  data  collected  by  the  reconnaissance. 

"Very  well,”  said  the  Admiral.  "We  will  fight,  of 
course.” 

Without  subscribing  in  their  hearts  to  the  "of  course," 
everybody  nodded  impassive  agreement. 

"This  is  the  way  I believe  we  should  meet  the  enemy 

The  conference  droned  on,  as  the  dead-pan  officers  bent 
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over  charts  and  tables.  Then  came  an  interruption,  a most 
welcome  one,  an  interception  to  be  toasted  later  with  sake 
or  good  Kirin  beer  for  the  lower  echelons. 

"The  Yankees  are  retiring.  It  was  all  a big  bluff!” 

No  doubt  about  it.  The  reports  checked  from  all  sources. 
A bluff,  indeed.  Banzai ! 

"In  that  case,”  said  Koga,  turning  to  Kurita,  "it  will  be 
well  to  retire  with  the  fleet  northward,  and  to  disperse  the 
merchant  shipping.”  In  short,  let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here 
while  we  have  the  time. 

Palau  has  only  three  deep-draft  channels  from  the 
lagoon  to  the  sea,  and  all  are  narrow.  The  exiting  ships  had 
to  negotiate  them  in  single  column,  and  that  slowly  and 
cautiously.  The  precious  warships  and  the  larger,  speedier 
cargo  ships  went  first. 

(Next  day,  as  Task  Force  58  once  more  bore  down  on 
Palau,  this  time  not  fooling,  Admiral  Mitscher  received  a 
message  from  Commander  J.  A.  Scott,  skipper  of  the  sub- 
marine Tunny.  A 19-ship  enemy  convoy  of  warships  and 
merchantmen  had  been  seen  high-tailing  it  to  the  north, 
too  far  and  too  fast  to  attack.  In  that  flotilla  were  the 
Musas  hi,  the  cruiser  and  two  of  the  four  destroyers.) 

When  Admiral  Koga  heard  that  the  American  task  force 
was  again  headed  his  way,  he  knew — as  he  probably  had 
really  believed  all  the  time — that  the  enemy  was  not  bluffing. 
Anyhow,  the  better  elements  of  his  combat  ships  were  out 
of  harm’s  way.  Two  destroyers  remained,  for  antiaircraft  de- 
fense and  whatever  else  they  could  offer.  It  was  too  great  a 
risk  to  send  any  more  cargo  ships  to  sea;  if  one  or  more 
were  sunk  in  the  reef’s  channels,  the  lagoon  would  be  a 
dead  sea. 

On  Palau,  the  jungle  comes  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
so  as  many  vessels  as  could  be  brought  close  to  shore  were 
moored  and  camouflaged  with  palm-tops  spread  on  netting. 
Others  were  moved  into  shallow  water.  They  would  prob- 
ably be  hit,  but  they  could  sink  only  a few  feet  and  thus 
remain  salvagable. 

All  that  night  the  Japanese  toiled.  Before  they  could 
see  the  dawn  to  which  the  high-flying  American  aviators 
had  their  backs  turned,  Task  Force  58’s  harbingers  were 
upon  them. 

4 

The  combat  results  of  the  Palau  strike  can  be  summed  up 
quickly.  In  two  days,  with  nearly  1,000  U.S.  Navy  aircraft 
shuttling  between  task  force  and  target,  the  two  enemy 
destroyers  were  sunk  (one  at  sea  after  a dash  through  the 
reef)  ; 4 escort  vessels  and  20  auxiliaries  and  merchantmen, 
totaling  104,000  tons  were  destroyed;  150  enemy  aircraft 
were  forever  eliminated,  and  shore  establishments,  fuel 
stores,  barracks,  and  supply  facilities  were  bombed  and 
burned. 

The  American  losses  were  25  airplanes.  Of  the  44  men 
downed  in  the  carrier  planes,  26  were  saved  by  air-sub- 
marine rescue  teams. 

Palau  was  left  in  just  exactly  the  condition  MacArthur’s 
plans  required  it  to  be,  and  for  that  the  pioneering  aerial 
minelayers  deserve  the  greater  credit. 

Aerial  minelaying  differs  radically  from  ordinary  bomb- 
ing or  torpedo  dropping,  and  merits  special  description. 
A bomb  or  torpedo  falls  free,  but  a mine  has  a parachute 
attached  and  even  a not  very  strong  wind  can  cancel  the 
drop  as  effectively  as  a shell  burst.  A pilot  can  put  his 


sights  on  the  target  with  bombs  and  torpedoes,  but  not  so 
with  mines,  in  whose  accurate  placement  timing  is  all- 
important.  The  target  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  lines 
computed  from  two  geographic  reference  points,  or,  if  only 
one  reference  point  is  known,  the  planes  fly  a compass 
heading  from  that  point.  Each  plane  has  to  fly  an  exact 
course  at  an  exact  rate  of  speed,  and  drop  its  burden  at  the 
exactly  calculated  spot  with  immediate  corrections  for  wind 
and  weather.  The  whole  business  is  something  akin  to 
counting  the  stitches  in  a baseball  in  flight. 

The  tactical  solution  at  Palau  demanded  that  the  chan- 
nels be  mined  immediately  after  the  attack  commenced, 
since  all  the  ships  that  had  sufficient  steam  up  would  try  to 
escape.  Consequently,  all  the  mines  were  dropped  in  day- 
light despite  enemy  fighters  and  antiaircraft  defenses. 

The  mining  of  Palau  constituted  the  largest  tactical 
use  of  mines  ever  made  by  U.S.  forces.  Torpedo  planes 
from  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Hornet,  escorted  by 
fighters  from  these  carriers,  carried  out  the  mission.  At 
this  time  several  outbound  Jap  ships  were  in  or  approaching 
the  channel  trying  to  seek  safety  in  the  open  sea.  Severe 
strafing  turned  all  but  two  ships  back  into  the  lagoon  and 
those  escaping  were  later  sunk.  Sixteen  mines  were  laid  in 
the  main  channel  alone,  and  the  Japs  were  cornered.  In  all 
78  mines  were  laid  although  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
effort  of  the  carrier  raid  was  used  on  these  missions. 

The  effective  result  of  the  mining  was  summed  up  in  a 
report  by  Commander  Nakajima:  "For  a period  of  20  days 
all  channels  were  closed  to  navigation;  the  whole  harbor 
was  closed.  Since  the  New  Guinea  campaign  was  looking 
more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  was  decided  that  Palau  was 
no  longer  an  effective  naval  base,  so  it  was  no  longer  used 
as  a base.  We  thought  that  the  southwest  channel  was  not 
mined.  The  hospital  ship  Takasago  Maru  was  directed  to 
come  through,  and  after  negotiating  almost  all  that  channel 
it  hit  a mine;  the  ship  was  beached  to  save  from  sinking.” 

Submarines  did  a lion’s  share  of  the  rescue  work.  The 
Tunny,  mistaken  by  one  of  our  own  pilots  for  an  enemy 
ship,  received  a 2,000-pounder  close  abroad.  The  explosion 
of  the  bomb  buckled'  several  plates  and  caused  considerable 
damage.  Submarines  when  furnished  fighter  cover  proved 
much  more  successful.  They  could  surface  and  locate 
downed  pilots  through  reports  from  the  planes. 

As  approaching  dusk  on  the  evening  of  March  30  her- 
alded the  close  of  the  Palau  mission,  Admiral  Reeves’s  Task 
Group  58.1  pulled  away  from  the  main  force  and  by  dawn 
was  100  miles  southwest  of  Yap.  Throughout  the  next  day 
the  group  flew  strikes  against  Ulithi  and  Yap,  strategically 
important  islands  facing  the  Philippines.  The  fliers  found 
little  to  shoot  at;  a few  buildings  and  small  craft  were 
destroyed.  On  1 April  the  group  rejoined  the  task  force 
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for  a passing  strike  on  Woleai,  after  which  Task  Force  58 
"headed  for  the  barn."  Whatever  disappointment  its  lead- 
ers may  have  felt  in  the  escape  of  the  Japanese  warships  was 
well  soothed  by  the  knowledge,  photographically  con- 
firmed, that  Palau’s  usefulness  to  the  Japanese  as  a major 
fleet  anchorage  had  been  canceled  forever. 

5 

And  what  of  Koga,  sitting  in  the  wreckage  of  his 
headquarters,  his  plans  worse  ruined  than  the  harbor? 

"The  line  of  defense  must  be  held,  even  to  the  death.” 

Even  to  the  death — a phrase  that  has  many  meanings  to 
many  peoples,  but  only  one  to  a Samurai.  The  upstart  Occi- 
dent had  a phrase  coined  only  a few  centuries  back:  "Duke 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.”  Barbarians!  The  ecstasy 
of  dying  for  the  Living  Sun  God,  to  cement  with  one’s 
blood  the  ever-rising  structure  of  the  Japanese  world- 
empire,  that  was  something  only  a son  of  Nippon  could 
realize. 

But  it  was  an  ecstasy  to  be  deferred.  There  remained 
Operational  Plan  Zed.  Every  good  naval  commander-in- 
chief  has  an  alternate  plan,  and  Koga  had  returned  from 
Tokyo  with  one  in  his  pocket. 

"Operational  Plan  If,”  it  should  have  been  called. 

If,  by  unpredictable  chance,  the  Allies  should  attack 
before  the  Japanese  Fleet  had  been  rehabilitated,  several 
courses  were  open: 

If  the  attack  was  against  the  Marianas,  Koga  would 
direct  the  defense  from  Saipan. 

If  the  attack  was  in  the  south,  Koga  would  make  his 
last  stand  on  Davao,  the  southernmost  of  the  Philippines, 
land  of  the  Moros. 

If  Admiral  Ozawa’s  carriers  were  not  ready  for  the 
showdown,  the  Army  would  concentrate  its  land-based 
air  at  either  site. 

If — if — if— if.  There  was  no  fifth  "if.”  Koga  would 
die  before  it  could  confront  him — the  "if  the  American 
attack  is  successful — .” 

Admiral  Koga  put  that  thought  from  him.  Palau  was 
in  ruins,  its  harbor  blocked,  its  installations  shattered. 
Part  of  the  American  task  force  had  steamed  westward. 
There  were  credible  reports  that  an  American  transport 
group  had  moved  in  the  same  direction  from  the  recently 
lost  Admiralties. 

It  all  added  up  to  one  thing  in  Koga’s  mind.  The 
Allied  blow  would  be  launched  at  the  south,  with  Davao 
the  prime  target  via  western  New  Guinea.  So,  he  would 
meet  them  at  Davao. 


(Koga’s  reasoning  was  excellent,  if  inadequate:  That 
was  exactly  the  Allied  plan,  as  conceived  by  MacArthur 


and  accepted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  it  was  only  half  the  plan.) 

The  Japanese  who  was  Admiral  Nimitz’s  opposite 
number  put  his  reasoning  into  practice.  He  ordered  Ozawa 
to  get  to  Davao  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  stripped  the 
Marianas  of  fighter  planes,  ordering  them  to  Palau  in 
preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  Philippines.  He  ordered 
a trio  of  four-engine  Kawanishi  flying  boats  to  come  down 
from  Saipan  and  carry  him  and  his  staff  to  Davao. 

He  got  two.  Even  Koga  did  not  know  how  hard  up 
his  Navy  had  become  under  the  terrible  scourge  of 
American  markmanship. 

Well,  then,  the  staff  would  fly  in  two  Kawanishis 
instead  of  three!  Koga  conferred  with  his  chief  of  staff, 
Vice  Admiral  Fukudome,  as  they  walked  down  to  the 
lagoon. 

Koga  would  ride  in  one  plane,  Fukudome  in  the 
other.  Koga  had  all  the  details  of  the  Davao  defense 
operation  in  his  head;  Fukudome  had  them  in  his 
briefcase. 

Suddenly  the  air-raid  signal  shrieked  its  too-familar 
warning.  Men  leaped  to  their  guns,  or  fled  to  shelter. 

"We’ll  take  off,”  Koga  said  crisply. 

It  was  not  a rash  decision,  nor  one  of  bravado.  The 
big  Kawanishis  were  certain  to  be  destroyed  if  they  sat 
there  on  the  lagoon.  If  they  were  to  fly  off,  they  might 
as  well  carry  the  departing  staff — and  the  chances  of 
successful  departure  were  better  than  even. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  took  off  first.  His  aircraft, 
like  a winged  whale,  circled  the  island  once,  and  then, 
flying  low,  pointed  its  blunt  nose  westward  into  the  night. 

It  was  never  seen  again.  How  Meinichi  Koga  died 
for  the  Emperor  no  one  will  ever  know,  for  there  were 
no  surviviors  when  the  sea  engulfed  his  plane. 

Before  Vice  Admiral  Fukudome’s  craft  left  the  water, 
the  copilot  ducked  into  view.  He  saluted,  bowed,  sucked 
in  his  breath,  and  reported  that  the  air-raid  alert  had 
been  a false  alarm. 

The  Admiral  uttered  the  Japense  equivalent  of  "Let’s 
go.”  It  was  nine  o'clock  and  at  midnight  he  had  to  meet 
Admiral  Koga  in  Davao. 

Aloft,  the  pilot  himself  came  in  to  report  to  the 
Vice  Admiral.  Humbly,  and  with  more  elaborate  wind- 
sucking, for  he  had  bad  news.  There  was  a storm  ahead, 
a bad  storm.  They  could  turn  back — or  try  to  circle  the 
lightning-slashed  turbulence. 

"Fly  around  it!” 

The  Kawanishi  tipped  to  starboard  as  the  pilot  head- 
ed north. 

With  the  storm  evaded,  the  aviators  apologetically 
but  uncompromisingly  declared  it  best  to  head  for  Manila 
instead  of  Davao.  Davao  was  out  of  reach.  The  hungry 
motors  ate  much  fuel,  especially  at  high  speed.  At  two  in 
the  morning  the  plane  passed  over  a long,  thin  island — 
Cebu. 

Cebu?  Fukudome  doubted  it.  If  it  was  Cebu,  they 
were  nearer  Davao  than  Manila.  The  pilot  was  sure  it 
was  Cebu.  He  rubbed  his  tired  eyes  and  looked  again. 
The  Staff  Navigation  Officer  was  consulted.  He  was  so 
groggy  from  lack  of  oxygen  he  could  not  offer  a sound 
opinion.  The  moon  had  just  gone  down  and  the  surface 
of  the  sea  was  dark.  The  pilot  circled  the  lights  of  a 
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small  town  at  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  He  would 
put  the  plane  down  near  there.  He  had  to  do  it.  The 
airplane  to  be  refueled.  Then,  on  to  Davao  . . . 

Perhaps  it  was  the  darkness;  perhaps  it  was  because  the 
pilot  was  exhausted  after  five  hours  of  storm-battling 
flight.  But  the  plane  crashed  from  150  feet  while  coming 
in  for  the  landing. 

6 

Fukudome  was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  impact. 
When  he  came  up  from  where  the  plane  had  sunk,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  was  a burning  mass  of  gasoline,  but  he  was 
outside  the  ring  of  fire.  Ten  others  escaped  the  flames — a 
Captain  Yamamloto  of  the  staff,  a warrant  officer,  and 
eight  sailors.  All  the  others,  of  Koga’s  staff  or  the  plane’s 
complement,  died  in  the  fire. 

The  shore  appeared  to  be  about  two  and  a half  miles 
away — a fairly  stiff  swim.  Fukudome  grabbed  a floating 
cushion  and  started  kicking  toward  land,  his  briefcase 
of  precious  war  plans  on  the  improvised  raft.  The  going 
was  difficult.  At  dawn,  after  four  hours  of  swimming, 
Fukudome  was  still  not  ashore.  He  could  recognize  the 
chimney  of  Asano  Cement  Plant,  so  he  knew  he  was 
in  fairly  safe  territory.  But  he  was  alone  in  it.  The 
younger  men  had  swum  on  ahead  in  the  darkness. 

Then  three  canoes  put  out  toward  him.  Fukudome  had 
heard  that  the  Filipinos  had  largely  failed  to  co-operate 
with  the  missionaries  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  rescue. 
He  was  so  close  to  shore — and  also  somewhat  closer  to 
the  end  of  his  strength.  He  decided  to  take  a chance.. 

Fukudome  was  tenderly  lifted  into  a canoe,  and  taken 
ashore.  The  Filipinos  seemed  delighted  to  have  him  in 
their  midst.  With  gestures  and  in  halting  English  they 
made  Fukudome  understand  he  was  to  accompany  them. 
When  the  road  they  took  led  into  the  mountains,  and  not 
to  the  Asano  Cement  Plant,  Fukudome  made  objections, 
but  they  were  swiftly  overcome. 

"The  atmosphere  was  such,’’  he  later  said,  "that  I 
feared  I would  be  killed  either  by  sword  or  by  gun.” 

Cebu  is  one  of  the  most  populated  islands  of  the 
Visayan  group.  Its  fine  network  of  roads  and  its  well- 
developed  interior  made  guerrilla  operations  on  the 
island  about  as  easy  they  would  be  in  be  in  Connecticut, 
but  guerrillas  there  were,  and  Fukudome  had  been  cap- 
tured by  them. 

(The  guerrilla  leader  was  an  American  mining  en- 
gineer, Jim  Cushing.  Another  guerrilla  leader,  Iliff  D. 
Richardson — ensign,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Major,  Philip- 
pine Guerrilla  Army — describes  how  Cushing  got  the  job: 
"From  the  very  beginning,  after  the  surrender,  Jim  be- 
came famous.  He  didn’t  want  the  command  of  Cebu  but 
Southwest  Pacific  said,  'You’ve  got  it!’  'I  don’t  want  it,’  he 
said.  They  said,  'Do  you  know  how  to  obey  orders?’  And 
he  said,  ’Sure.’  ”) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  hike,  Fukudome  explained 
to  a Filipino,  who  spoke  English  better  than  the  others,  the 
circumstances  of  the  plane  trip.  The  guerrilla  suddenly 
became  very  interested.  He  had  caught  a bigger  fish  in  the 
Visayan  Sea  than  he  had  known. 

"Shortly  after  that,”  related  Fukudome  in  an  inter- 
view after  the  war,  "I  was  placed  on  a simple,  primitive 


stretcher,  and  carried  through  the  mountains  for  seven  days. 
On  the  eighth  day,  which  was  8 April,  I was  carried  into 
a fairly  good  native  home  where  there  were  two  Filipino 
doctors  and  nurses  to  attend  to  me.  I was  in  a very  weak- 
ened condition,  my  wounds  having  festered,  and  running  a 
fever  of  around  104  degrees. 

"Then  there  came  to  this  home  a Lieutenant  Colonel 
’Kooshing,’  who  said  that  he  had  control  of  Cebu,  and 
that  as  long  as  I was  in  his  hands  I was  safe.  This  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  who  was  a mining  engineer,  had  been  to  Japan 
several  times,  where  he  said  he  had  many  Japanese  friends. 

"At  midnight  of  the  9th  Kooshing  came  to  me  suddenly 
saying  that  there  had  arrived  some  Japanese  Army  men  to 
recover  the  party  and  they  were  causing  trouble  to  the 
natives.  He  promised  to  release  me  and  my  party  if  I would 
send  word  to  the  Army  that  they  should  not  kill  or  injure 
the  natives.  Captain  Yamamoto,  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner too,  sent  a message  by  Kooshing  to  which  Army 
apparently  agreed,  so  that  I was  again  placed  on  a stretcher 
and  taken  to  Cebu.” 

The  story  behind  Fukudome's  release  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  appeared  to  him  from  his  stretcher. 

When  he  heard  the  report  of  his  natives,  Cushing  knew 
immediately  he  had  a big  shot — at  first  he  thought  it  was 
Ivoga.  He  already  knew  of  the  flight  from  Palau — Amer- 
ican naval  intelligence,  having  broken  the  Japanese  codes, 
kept  the  guerrilla  leader  well  informed  of  Japanese  move- 
ments in  his  area. 

Not  only  did  the  guerrillas  pick  up  Fukudome,  they 
also  picked  up  his  briefcase  containing  the  detailed 
Davao  war  plans.  Cushing  radioed  news  of  his  haul  to 
the  powerful  guerrilla  relay  station  in  Mindanao.  From 
there  it  was  beamed  down  to  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters  clicked  their  heels  with  joy.  A 
submarine  on  patrol  was  diverted  in  to  Cebu  to  pick  up 
the  prize  prisoner  of  the  war  and  his  papers. 

But  the  Japanese  also  heard  of  the  capture  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  every  Filipino  on  the  island  of  Cebu  unless 
Fukudome  was  given  up.  It  was  more  than  a threat — 
they  started  in  on  the  job:  "Causing  trouble  to  the 
natives,”  as  Fukudome  euphemistically  put  it. 

So  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — turn  Fukudome 
loose.  The  Japanese  got  back  their  admiral,  but  not  their 
war  plans. 

A few  nights  later  a blacked-hulled  submarine  rendez- 
voused off  Cebu  with  a small  native  canoe,  picked  up  the 
briefcase  and  took  it  sub-haste  to  another  rendezvous — 
this  time  with  a SoWesPac  seaplane.  The  briefcase  was 
then  quickly  flown  to  the  waiting  translators  at  Brisbane. 
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Question:  Have  you  developed  a new  hobby  since  joining  the 
Navy?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  NAS,  Navy  943.) 


James  R.  Short,  S2, 

Arlington,  Ariz. : Before 
entering  the  Navy  I had 
little  time  for  hobbies. 
At  Guam  I found  it  dif- 
ficult keeping  spare  time 
occupied  so  I acquired 
a model  airplane  kit. 
Model  building  has  be- 
come a regular  part  of 
my  off  duty  hours. 


Jack  C.  Clark, 

SSMB2,  Berryville,  Ark. : 
A few  months  ago  I be- 
gan leatherwork.  Now, 
I’ve  mastered  the  basic 
rules  of  the  craft  and 
I’m  an  instructor  at  the 
hobby  shop  on  this  sta- 
tion. In  addition  to 
leatherwork,  I’ve  started 
work  in  wood  carving. 


Arnold  Landmark, 

Si,  Alexandria,  Minn.: 
I have  very  definitely 
developed  a new  hobby 
since  joining  the  Navy. 
The  Agana  hobby  shop 
has  assisted  me  in  learn- 
ing a lot  about  automo- 
tive engineering.  To  me 
this  is  not  only  a hobby, 
but  a future  trade. 


R.  Olson,  Jr.,  S2, 

Omaha,  Neb.:  When  I 
came  to  Guam  I had  no 
idea  what  I would  do 
with  my  spare  time. 
After  one  visit  to  the 
hobby  shop  I knew  what 
I would  do.  I took  up 
leatherwork  and  I can 
now  handle  it  like  a vet- 
eran. The  supervision 
was  excellent. 


Richard  Cerchia, 

SK3,  Bronx,  N.  Y. : It 
has  always  been  my  de- 
sire to  conquer  the  field 
of  mechanics.  After  at- 
tending classes  at  the 
hobby  shop,  I made  ma- 
chines my  hobby.  I am 
gaining  invaluable  ex- 
perience and  knowledge, 
which  I hope  to  utilize 
in  civilian  life. 


Leon  Austin,  Si,  Bur- 
lington, N.  C. : The  great 
American  pastime  seems 
to  be  active  sports.  Since 
entering  the  service  I 
have  become  very  vers- 
atile in  being  able  to 
take  part  in  many  types 
of  sports.  My  goal  is  to 
accomplish  those  sports 
which  I have  not  yet 
csashed. 


R.  I.  Lindsay,  S2,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.:  I spend 
most  of  my  spare  time 
developing  my  talents 
in  photography.  I began 
with  taking  snapshots 
and  worked  up  to  sim- 
ple lab  work,  and  final- 
ly up  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages. 


Leslie  L.  Mopps, 

AMMl,  West  Waswick, 
R.  I.:  Shortly  after  the 
hobby  craft  program 
started,  I was  amazed  at 
some  of  the  beautiful 
designs  that  could  be 
carved  on  leather.  I be- 
came interested,  and 
gave  it  a try  myself. 


Howard  J.  Mutzer, 

SK3,  Pitman,  N.  J. : 
While  traveling  in  the 
Navy  I have  started  a 
vast  collection  of  pho- 
nograph records.  At  first 
my  collection  was  lim- 
ited to  American  pieces, 
but  it’s  now  a world- 
wide collection. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  At  Moffett  Field. 


Calif.,  a free  balloon  strains  ^ 
at  the  lines.  A careful  check  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times  to  make  certain 
a sudden  gust  of  wind  does  not  sweep 
the  balloon  away. 
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TAKE  ALL  YOU  WANT  but 


EAT  ALL  YOU  TAKE..." 


The  food  we're  conserving  in 
the  Navy  is  the  best  food  that 
money  and  experience  can 
obtain. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  The  second  annual  All-Navy  boxing  tourna- 
ment will  swing  into  action  during  the  week  of  2 May  in  San 
Diego's  Balboa  Stadium.  In  this  pre-tourney  photo  Raymond 
Hamilton,  SI,  gets  advice  and  assistance  from  his  two  seconds, 
Harry  Dancey  (right),  BM1,  and  Thomas  D.  Blais,  SI.  ALL 
HANDS  photo  by  Walter  G.  Seewald. 

• AT  LEFT:  The  once  proud  battleship  New  Jersey  begins  her 
last  mile  up  the  East  River  heading  for  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard,  Brooklyn.  When  extensive  inactivation  is  completed 
the  ship  will  be  moved  to  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  she  will  be 
moored  along  with  other  illustrious  ships.  Photo  by  R.  J.  Austin, 
PHOM3. 

CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  official 
U.S.  Navy  photographs  unless  otherwise  designated. 


IT’S  SAILOI 


BEATING  the  drums  for  the  Navy  School  of  Music,  'skin  man'  (above)  gives 
out  with  that  boogie  beat.  Teacher  (right)  gives  student  French  horn  know-how. 


\A#HETHER  you  like  your  music  hot, 
” T sweet  or  longhair,  Navy  musicians 
can  play  the  tunes  that  appeal  to  yotlr 
taste. 

Giving  out  with  Bach  and  boogie- 
woogie,  the  53  bands  at  present  stationed 
in  ships  and  at  shore  stations  all  over 
the  globe  are  providing  welcome  enter- 
tainment to  thousands  of  music-hungry 
sailors. 

These  trained  artists  who  play  with 
equal  ease  the  overture  to  Wagner’s  "Die 
Meistersinger”  and  "Flat-foot  Floogie” 
are  a far  cry  from  the  fife  and  drum 
ensemble  that  provided  the  music  on 
ships  of  the  early  American  Navy. 

The  first  music  on  ships  of  the  Navy 
was  the  chantymen’s  song.  As  the  crew 
worked,  some  loud  voiced  sailor  would 
lead  off  with  a booming  "yo-heave-ho” 
and  the  rest  would  join  in.  Then  came  the 


trumpeter,  the  drummer  and  the  fifer  who 
were  carried  on  the  early  frigates  to 
sound  calls,  give  general  orders  and  per- 
form at  official  ceremonies.  They  prob- 
ably entertained  the  crew  in  off-duty 
hours  with  their  own  particular  brand  of 
"jam-sessions,”  but  there  is  no  record 
of  it. 

The  earliest  known  Navy  band  was 
acquired  in  a rather  unusual  manner.  In 
1802  the  American  corvette  Boston  put 
into  the  Italian  port  of  Messina,  and  a 
group  of  musicians  were  invited  aboard 
ship  to  play.  While  rendering  encores 
and  bowing  to  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  seamen  they  suddenly  discovered 
the  coastline  of  Messina  was  fading  into 
the  distance.  The  sailors  had  liked  their 
playing  so  much  they  had  decided  to  keep 
the  musicians  on  board! 

In  1812  the  second  Navy  band  was  ob- 


tained, not  by  kidnapping,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  frigate  United  States  from 
the  British  ship  Macedonian.  This  eight- 
piece  outfit  had  enlisted  aboard  a French  i 
ship,  but  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese 
and  taken  to  Lisbon.  Here  they  signed  on 
Macedonian,  finally  ending  up  on  the 
decks  of  United  States  blaring  out  with 
"Yankee  Doodle.”  Records  show  that  14 
years  later  uss  Constitution  ("Old  Iron-1 
sides”)  shipped  a band  of  20  pieces. 

Musicians  in  these  early  bands  were ; 
usually  drawn  from  the  crews,  but  in 
1820  a William  Raymond  of  Norfolk 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a first  class  mu- 
sician, and  in  July  1825,  the  name  of  Mu-  : 
sician  James  F.  Draper  was  recorded  in  ’ 
the  log  of  the  American  man-of-war 1 
Brandywine.  For  performing  his  musical 
duties  Draper  was  paid  10  dollars  per 
month. 

Vast  mobilization  during  the  war  years 
1917-18  had  a powerful  influence  on  band  !• 
music.  Many  large  capable  naval  bands 
were  organized  and  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  people  all  over  the  nation,  playing 
the  magnificent  music  composed  during  i 
this  period.  However,  with  the  armistice  I 
and  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  1 
came  the  sad  truth  that  this  prodigy  was 
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merely  a "war  baby.”  The  great  bands 
that  had  so  impressed  the  country  began 
to  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  had  been 
assembled. 

At  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  Band  dwindled  rapidly  to  18 
pieces.  This  hand,  the  original  antecedent 
of  the  present  U.S.  Navy  Band,  consisted 
of  civilian  musicians  until  1916,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  a band  from  uss  Kansas 
of  15  pieces. 

This  desire  for  a permanent  musical 
organization  was  realized  in  1925  when 
the  official  United  States  Navy  Band  was 
authorized  by  a special  act  of  Congress. 
The  chief  function  of  this  band  was  to 
provide  music  for  concerts,  parades,  fu- 
nerals and  military  ceremonies. 

Although  the  Navy  Band  gave  excel- 
lent music  to  the  capital  area,  it  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  supplying  good 
music  to  men  on  board  ship.  Bands  in  the 
Fleet  were  mostly  recruited  from  such 
musicians  as  might  be  in  ship’s  company. 
Although  some  of  them  were  fairly  good 
playing  organizations,  there  existed  a re- 
placement problem  caused  by  transfers 
and  expiration  of  enlistments.  Also  it  was 
difficult  to  find  capable  players  to  com- 
plete the  instrumentation  and  the  quality 


REPAIR  man  at  music  school  uses  clarinet  pad  tester  to  keep  an  instrument  in 
fine  adjustment.  Facilities  of  the  shop  are  at  the  disposal  of  sailor  students. 


of  the  music  suffered  while  beginners 
were  being  trained. 

To  meet  these  problems  of  band  organ- 
ization and  training,  in  1935  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  (now  BuPers)  established 
the  Navy  School  of  Music. 

The  idea  behind  formation  of  this 
school  was  that  it  would  receive  recruits 
who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  for  a musical 
career,  train  them  thoroughly  in  applied 
and  theoretical  music  and  send  them 
aboard  ship  in  unit  bands  of  23  pieces. 
No  replacement  problems  would  arise,  as 
the  bands  would  be  transferred  as  a unit 
and  kept  as  a unit  during  their  entire  en- 
listment of  six  years.  This  gave  all  the 
musicians  similar  training,  resulting  in  a 
band  strong  in  every  section  and  capable 
of  playing  a higher  grade  concert  and 
dance  music  than  had  their  predecessors. 
Starting  out  in  an  old  building  in  the 


Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  12 
instructors  and  84  students,  the  school  of 
music  commenced  operations  under  this 
plan. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
James  M.  Thurmond,  USN,  who  has  been 
officer  in  charge  of  the  activity  since  it 
was  organized,  the  School  of  Music  has 
developed  into  the  nerve  center  of  Navy 
music,  and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  music  schools  in  the  country, 
many  of  its  graduates  receiving  college 
credit  for  work  completed  at  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the 
complement  of  the  school  was  raised  to 
344  students  and  44  instructors.  A new 
building,  carefully  planned  to  fit  its  needs, 
was  erected  in  1943. 

Treated  throughout  with  acoustical  tile 
and  containing  classrooms  large  enough 
to  be  used  as  rehearsal  rooms,  the  new 
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as  an  instrumentalist.  Ensembles,  orches- 
tras and  bands  continually  record  to 
check  improvement. 

Two  separate  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered at  the  School  of  Music,  the  basic 
course  and  the  advanced  course.  The  basic 
course  is  varied  and  intensive.  The 
length  of  this  course  depends  upon  how 
much  previous  training  the  student  mu- 
sician has  received  prior  to  enlistment  in 
the  Navy.  The  idea  is  that  the  student 
will  pick  up  his  musical  training  where 
he  stopped  in  civilian  life  and  progress 


from  that  point.  Each  student  receives 
one  private  lesson  each  week  on  both  his 
major  and  minor  instruments  and  is  re- 
quired to  practice  a certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  The  study  of  a minor  in- 
strument is  not  required,  however,  except 
for  those  w'ho  play  the  piano,  violin  or 
other  instruments  not  normally  in  the 
complement  of  a band. 


Courses  offered  are  ear  training,  theory, 
history  of  music,  harmony  and  ensemble 
playing,  which  includes  band,  dance  or- 
chestra and  chamber  music  rehearsals. 
Nonmusical  subjects  are  naval  customs 
and  regulations  and  petty  officer  training. 


Candidates  for  the  advanced  course  are 
first  class  petty  officers  selected  for  their 
musical  and  leadership  abilities.  Appli- 
cants must  have  had  at  least  six  years 
naval  service  with  at  least  one  year  served 
at  sea  as  MUSI.  A graduate  of  this  course 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a unit  band  for  the 
duration  of  its  tour  of  duty.  This  course 
includes,  in  addition  to  theoretical  sub- 
jects, training  in  conducting,  drum-major- 
ing and  leadership.  Completion  of  the  ad- 
vanced course  is  a prerequisite  for  ad- 
vancement to  CMUS. 


Classroom  study  of  theoretical  music 
is  presented  four  hours  a day,  five  days  a 
week.  Band,  orchestra  and  ensemble  re- 
hearsals, recitals,  lessons  and  practice 
periods  fill  the  student’s  remaining  school 
hours.  Due  to  the  concentrated  courses  it 
is  possible  to  cover  as  much  ground  at 
this  school  in  one  year  as  is  covered  in 
two  years  at  most  civilian  musical  col- 


PLEASANT  break  in  shipboard  routine  comes  when  ship's  band  performs  for 
the  pleasure  of  crew.  Music  school  was  started  to  provide  good  music  for  Fleet. 


REHEARSAL  is  conducted  by  school's  ofFicer-in-charge.  Whether  you  like  your 
music  hot,  sweet  or  longhair,  the  Navy's  well-trained  musicians  can  play  it. 


school  building  is  a music  instructor’s 
dream.  It  has  50  private  studios  for  indi- 
vidual practice,  a large  auditorium  de- 
signed for  broadcasting,  with  a direct 
hook-up  to  four  of  Washington’s  radio 
stations,  two  music  libraries,  a reference 
library  containing  approximately  3,000 
records,  2,000  books  and  1,000  scores,  a 
recording  studio,  an  instrument  repair 
shop  and  a photostat  laboratory.  The  in- 
strument locker  contains  all  types  of  in- 
struments from  a boatswain’s  pipe  to  a 
bass  saxophone.  A Hammond  organ,  30 
pianos  and  several  recording  machines 
are  almost  continually  in  use. 

Separate  libraries  are  maintained  for 
concert  and  dance  music.  In  the  concert 
library  there  are  over  6,000  arrangements 
and  transcriptions  of  modern  symphonic 
band  literature  on  file. 

To  augment  the  published  music  which 
is  used  by  the  various  units  in  rehearsal, 
a school  staff  makes  many  original  ar- 
rangements and  transcriptions  for  both 
dance  orchestra  and  concert  band.  Each 
month  the  unit  bands  in  the  Fleet  are 
shipped  kits  of  these  and  other  published 
arrangements.  At  present  this  staff  is  also 
embarked  on  the  ambitious  program  of 
arranging  the  national  anthems  of  all 
those  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  diplomatic  relations. 

The  school  is  fitted  with  a recording 
laboratory.  When  a student  enters  the 
school  a recording  is  made  of  his  playing 
and  periodically  other  records  are  cut  to 
let  the  student  hear  and  study  his  faults 
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leges  and  conservatories.  At  present  there 
are  177  enlisted  bluejackets  and  28  en- 
listed Marines  under  instruction. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Navy  School  of  Music.  This 
band,  which  has  soared  to  a high  rank- 
ing position  in  world  music  has,  since 
1925,  played  to  a steady  roar  of  applause 
and  critical  approval'. 

Under  the  conductorship  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  usn,  this 
band  continues  playing  to  the  acclaim  of 
diplomats,  governmental  authorities,  pri- 
vate citizens  and  men  of  the  Navy.  Its 
complement  is  now  two  officers  and  90 
enlisted  men.  This  spring  the  band  will 
tour  the  nation,  playing  concerts  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  many  midwestern 
cities.  All  men  assigned  to  the  band,  re- 
gardless of  rating,  wear  the  regulation 
uniform  of  a chief  petty  officer. 

In  1852  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography  authorized  the  creation  of 
a "band  of  music”  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Acad- 
emy, but  it  was  a year  later  before  the 
band  of  13  members  was  organized  and 
brought  to  Annapolis.  In  1884  Charles  A. 
Zimmerman,  composer  of  "Anchors 
Aweigh”  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
Academy  Band  and  continued  in  this  po- 
sition until  1916. 

Seventeen  Navy  musicians  were  sent  to 
Annapolis  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
1903  to  augment  the  civilian  band,  and 
the  combined  Navy-civilian  organization 
played  together  until  1910,  when  an  Act 
of  Congress  made  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy Band  an  enlisted  organization  and 
increased  it  to  48  members.  Today  the 
band  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Cecil  Morris,  USN,  has  79 
members,  about  half  of  which  are  out- 
standing graduates  of  the  Navy  School  of 
Music,  and  ranks  with  the  Navy,  Marine 
and  Army  bands  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  music  in 
the  Navy.  Most  of  the  sailors  in  the  pres- 
ent day  Navy  like  concert  or  dance  music, 
and  are  quite  critical  of  the  way  it  is 
played.  To  cope  with  this  situation  jt  has 
become  necessary  that  every  band  be  a 
competent  organization  that  can  play  the 
selections  demanded  by  its  listeners  as 
skillfully  as  do  civilian  orchestras. 

The  Navy  Department  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  morale  value  of  music  in  the  Navy. 
It’s  a sure  bet  that  as  long  as  there  are 
U.S.  Navy  ships  weighing  anchor,  there 
will  be  U.S.  Navy  bands  on  deck  playing 
"Anchors  Aweigh.” — Earl  Smith,  CY, 
USN. 


Bugler  Rating  Gone  But  Not  His  Calls 


The  man  you  cuss  while  you  crawl 
slowly  from  your  bunk  at  0600  won’t 
be  with  us  much  longer. 

The  rating  of  buglemaster  and  bugler 
will  be  erased  from  the  Navy’s  books 
when  the  new  rating  structure  goes  into 
effect  on  2 April. 

However,  don’t  get  the  idea  that  in 
the  future  soft  chimes  will  remove  you 
gently  from  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  The 
man  who  blows  the  bugle  will  still  be 
around,  traveling  in  a new  guise. 

The  old  rating  of  buglemaster  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  postwar  quartermaster 
rating.  This  rating,  in  addition  to  com- 
bining the  functions  of  the  old  quarter- 
master and  signalman  ratings,  will  in- 
clude the  supervisory  function  of  the 
buglemaster  rating. 

Buglers  first  class  and  second  class 
become  seaman  (SN)  (parallel  to  SI 
rating)  and  seaman  apprentice  (SA) 
(parallel  to  S2  rating)  under  the  new 
rating  plan.  They  will  be  earmarked  by 
Navy  job  classification  code  and  prima- 
rily will  be  strikers  for  the  quarter- 
master rating. 

The  bugle  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
musical  instruments.  It  has  been  used 
for  centuries  as  a method  of  attracting 
attention  and  relaying  messages  to  large 
groups  of  men  by  military  organizations. 

The  rating  of  bugler  was  established 
in  the  Navy  on  7 Oct  1878.  No  insignia 


was  used  until  20  Jan  1917  when  a 
replica  of  a bugle  was  adopted  to  be 
worn  on  the  left  arm  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow. 

On  2 Sept  1920  the  rating  was  broken 
up  into  the  ratings  of  bugler  first  class 
and  bugler  second  class.  The  rating  of 
buglemaster  was  established  on  20  Jan 
1927  in  the  first  three  pay  grades.  A 
third  class  petty  officer  in  this  rating 
was  established  on  12  Oct  1943. 

Certain  selected  Class  "A”  quarter- 
master school  graduates  in  the  future 
will  be  given  additional  instruction  in 
the  art  of  blowing  the  bugle. 

The  Navy  School  of  Music  at  Wash- 
ington, D. . C.,  has  set  up  a 12-weeks 
course  of  instruction  in  bugling.  Here 
the  QM  strikers  will  study  the  various 
bugle  calls  used  by  the  Navy  and  theory 
of  music  insofar  as  the  bugle  is  con- 
cerned. They  must  be  proficient  at 
sounding  50  basic  bugle  calls  upon 
graduation. 

Only  a limited  number  of  quarter- 
master strikers  will  be  required  to  learn 
the  bugle  and  the  ability  to  sound  bugle 
calls  will  not  necessarily  be  a pre- 
requisite for  all  qualified  strikers.  Rated 
quartermasters  will  be  required  to  know 
the  supervisory  function  of  a buglemas- 
ter and  written  examinations  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating  will  include  ques- 
tions on  this  subject. 
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RUBBER  TERRAIN  MODEL  production  by  Naval  Photo  Interpretation  Center 
meets  a vital  training  need.  First  step  (above)  is  a study  of  area  to  be  covered. 


ELEVATION  is  shown  by  layers  of  heavy  cardboard  (above),  which  are  secured 
with  rubber  cement,  tacked  for  rigidity.  Landscape  details  are  added  (below). 


the  preparation  of  ( 
al  terrain  mode 


origin 


FOAM  RUBBER  is  used  in  casting  (above).  After  curing,  sponge  rubber  relief 
map  is  pulled  away  from  plaster  negative  (below).  Result:  perfect  scale  model. 


SPRAYING  of  map  to  match  nature's  colors  is  the  final  step  in  production  at  the 
center,  a subordinate  activity  of  the  Naval  Photo  Center,  NAS  Anacostia. 


BOTTOM:  Cast  is  lifted  off,  painted  and 
prepared  for  rubber  model  production. 
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TENDING  TO  OUR  SAFETY 


A JAP  ZERO  came  screeching  over 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  7 
Dec  1941.  Suddenly  it  shuddered,  spouted 
smoke,  and  plummeted  earthward. 

If  the  Zero’s  pilot  had  time  to  wonder 
about  the  origin  of  the  hot  steel  that  his 
plane  was  receiving,  he  might  have 
glanced  down  to  see  a little  two-horned 
ship  spitting  at  him.  . . . 

A crippled  Liberty  ship  came  wallow- 
ing into  a harbor  in  1943  at  the  end  of 
a towing  cable.  Up  ahead,  supplying  the 
power  (and  the  cable)  was  a small,  horn- 
nosed ship.  Others  of  the  same  type 
salvaged  downed  planes,  landed  Marines 
on  enemy  beaches,  and  planted  buoys  as 
navigational  aids  in  newly-captured  har- 


bors. Despite  the  many  daring  and  some- 
times spectacular  feats  of  the  Navy’s  little 
net  tenders  (AN’s;  previously  called 
YN’s),  their  purpose  and  primary  task 
is  one  of  back-breaking  and  heart-break- 
ing drudgery. 

Laying  and  tending  the  endless  miles 
of  antisubmarine  and  antitorpedo  nets 
that  World  War  II  required  was  a tre- 
mendous undertaking.  Usually  it  was  car- 
ried on  behind  the  scenes  in  relative 
obscurity.  Occasionally  it  was  front  line 
action. 

An  example  of  the  front  line  perform- 
ance was  the  laying  of  nets  off  Okinawa 
while  the  beachhead  was  still  in  enemy 
hands.  This  accomplishment  diminished 


appreciably  the  danger  of  underwater  at- 
tack from  seaward  during  the  initial 
landings. 

The  story  of  harbor-guarding  nets  and 
booms  goes  a long  way  back.  In  42  B.C.,  1 
when  Marcus  Brutus  was  invading  the 
Lycian  town  of  Xanthus,  he  found  that 
some  of  the  Xanthians  were  trying  to 
escape  "by  swimming  and  diving.”  Brutus 
put  a stop  to  this  evasive  action  by  iaying 
a number  of  nets  which  "had  little  bells 
at  the  top  to  give  notice  when  anyone 
was  taken  in  them.” 

The  use  of  chain  "booms”  for  blocking 
harbors  goes  back  to  the  14th  century. 
"A  mightie  chaine  of  yron”  was  forged 
in  1522  to  close  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth, 
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England.  An  old  print  shows  the  chain 
stretched  across  the  harbor  mouth,  sup- 
ported by  three  lighters. 

These  old  chain  booms  often  proved 
to  have  had  more  bark  than  bite,  for  there 
are  many  cases  on  record  where  ships 
simply  sailed  through  them.  Apparently 
the  ships  suffered  no  damage  from  these 
ramming  tactics  except  for  some  loss  of 
paint  and  barnacles. 

Prized  by  collectors  are  links  of  a 
massive  chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson 
River  at  West  Point  by  the  Americans 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.- 

With  the  advent  of  the  torpedo,  another 
problem  was  faced  by  designers  of  harbor 
defense  booms.  Now,  not  only  could 
enemy  weapons  float  through  the  de- 
fenses, but  also  beneath  them.  The  net, 
designed  to  hang  far  down  from  the 
water’s  surface,  was  apparently  the 
answer. 

There  were  difficult  engineering  angles 
to  be  straightened  out,  however.  While 
nets  were  designed  early  in  World  War  I 
that  would  discourage  a submarine  skip- 
per from  entering  a harbor  with  his  ship, 
antitorpedo  nets  met  with  little  success. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  months  of  the  war 
that  they  were  finally  designed  with 
enough  toughness,  tightness,  and  elas- 
ticity to  stop  a speeding,  slender  torpedo. 

The  story  was  different  in  World 
War  II. 

Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  two  Naval 
Net  Training  Schools  were  operating  at 


JLu  xi* 


NET  DEFENSES  are  tested  against  torpedoes  (above).  Odd-looking,  horn-nosed 
net  tender  (facing  page)  elevates  a broken  section  of  a net.  Highly-specialized 
maintenance  work  on  a net  line  is  carried  out  (below)  in  wintry  north  Atlantic. 
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mouth-like  bows.  The  netting  and  the 
barnacled,  often  viciously-spined  buoys 
were  heaped  on  deck  and  hauled  to  sea 
where  they  were  dumped  overboard. 

In  the  winter  months  in  northern 
waters,  ice,  snow,  frigid  temperatures 
and  nasty  weather  made  the  repair  of  a 
storm-torn  net  a perilous,  hand-freezing 
job.  Everywhere  the  heavy  moorings,  the 
miles  of  tough  wire  webbing,  the  count- 
less shackles,  the  often  tossing  deck  upon 
which  the  crew  labored,  made  the  job  of 
the  net-men  as  tough  a job  as  can  be 
found.  That  is  why  the  diminutive  ANs 
are  sometimes  called  the  "workingest" 
ships  in  the  Navy. 

An  unexpected  but  useful  ability  of  the 
ANs  was  the  laying  and  shifting  of  fleet 
moorings. 

A relatively  unknown  war  baby  is  the 
AKN  (auxiliary,  cargo,  net).  These  con- 
verted freighters  came  hustling  up,  filled 
to  the  hatch  covers  with  the  raw  materials 
from  which  the  ANs  could  fashion  their 
webs. 

From  a job  that  once  took  six  months, 
the  crews  of  the  ANs  made  the  net-guard- 
ing of  a new  harbor  entrance  a chore 
that  could  be  completed  before  the  in- 
vading guns  had  ceased  their  booming. 
Before  the  war  was  over  they  had  become 
a familiar  sight.  No  longer  did  they  re- 
ceive messages  such  as  one  AN  had 
flashed  to  it  by  a destroyer  which  came 
knifing  up  from  aft: 

INVESTIGATE  SUSPICIOUS  OBJECTS  FOL- 
LOWING IN  YOUR  WAKE. 

Everyone  learned  before  V-J  Day  that 
the  suspicious  objects  usually  seen  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  ANs  were  only 
net  flotatio/i  buoys. 

In  spite  of  the  flowery  names  that  have 
embarrassed  the  salty  crews  of  some  ANs 
(Teaberry,  Palm,  Rosewood,  etc.) — in 
spite  of  the  net  tenders'  moderate  speed 
(12  knots),  their  meager  armament  (one 
3-inch  A A and  a couple  of  machine  guns), 
and  their  relatively  tender  skins  (five 
late  ANs  are  built  of  wood) — the  fork- 
nosed little  ANs  and  their  hard-muscled, 
dungaree-clad  crews  have  written  a chap- 
ter in  seagoing  history  that  should  live 
for  a long  time. 

As  for  the  future — whatever  changes 
and  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
business  of  keeping  America’s  harbors 
safe  from  underwater  attack  in  war  time 
— the  ANs  will  undoubtedly  plod  along 
as  in  the  past,  still  pickin’  'em  up  and 
layin’  ’em  down,  quietly,  calmly,  and 
effectively. — H.  O.  Austin,  CSF,  usn. 


REPAIRING  break  in  torpedo  net  calls  for  sound  training  in  all  aspects  of  rigging, 
seamanship.  Note  net's  construction,  designed  to  withstand  shock  of  the  torpedo. 


flank  speed.  One  was  located  at  Melville, 
R.  I.;  the  other  at  Tuberon  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  the  swift  currents  and 
deep  water  gave  future  netters  true-to-life 
training  under  rugged  conditions. 

A sizeable  fleet  of  tough  little  500-ton, 
160-foot  vessels  was  already  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  America’s  entry  into  the 
war.  Work  was  pushed  forward  on  others. 
Net  weaving  was  carried  on  rapidly.  In 
Narragansett  Bay  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  practice  work  in  laying 
and  recovering  nets  went  on  all  day,  every 
day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Veteran  deep-sea  sailors,  ex-shoe  sales- 
men, and  youths  fresh  out  of  high  school 
labored  shoulder  to  shoulder.  And  they 
took  their  study  of  this  fishing  business 
seriously,  for  there  were  serious  fish  to 
catch.  The  principal  requirements  of  a 
good  AN  man  are  seamanship  and  agility. 
The  countless  odd  jobs  that  ANs  per- 
formed capably  during  the  war  testify 
to  the  expert  marlinspike  seamanship  of 
their  crews.  Agility  is  essential  to  every 
man  on  deck  when  anchors  are  released 
and  heavy  chain  streaks  out  over  the 
ship’s  split  bow. 


One  AN  skipper,  after  tangling  with 
a shot  of  running  chain  at  a remote 
anchorage,  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  stand  his  watches  on  the  bridge.  In 
port  some  days  later,  he  learned  from  a 
doctor  that  the  discomfort  was  caused  by 
a fractured  leg. 

Despite  their  small  size  and  their  small 
crew  (four  officers  and  44  enlisted  men), 
the  ANs  made  their  presence  appreciated 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  laid  their 
nets  and  tended  them  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Pacific.  There  they  accepted 
as  part  of  their  job  the  net-guarding  of 
precious  floating  dry-docks. 

The  ANs  were  among  the  first  Allied 
ships  to  enter  the  harbor  at  Cherbourg  in 
June,  1944.  Steadily  they  moved  along 
the  thick  lines  of  netting  that  filled  the 
harbor,  lifting  the  nets  and  apparently 
devouring  them  through  the  tusked. 


Navy's  Workingest  Ships 
Make  Our  Harbors  Safe 
From  Undersea  Attack 
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ASLEEP  IN  THE  DEEP 


DOWN  to  her  final  resting  place  in  deep  water  off  Kwajalein  goes  the  gallant 
old  battleship  Pennsylvania.  Above:  Her  sea  valves  opened,  the  oldtimer  is  left 
to  sink.  Below,  left:  Two  hours  later  the  veteran  begins  to  settle  into  the  sea. 
Below,  right:  One-time  flagship  of  PacFleet  heels  over  just  before  sliding  beneath 
surface.  'Pennsy'  was  too  unseaworthy  to  be  towed  back  to  U.S.,  so  radioactive 
that  extensive  decontamination  would  have  been  needed.  See  story  on  p.  33. 


THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• ISSUANCE  of  continuous  service 
certificates  will  be  discontinued  immedi- 
ately, stated  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  26-48 
(NDB,  29  February). 

Certificates  will  not  be  issued  on  any 
reguest  dated  later  than  1 Jan  1946.  Ex- 
isting continuous  service  certificates  will 
be  kept  up  to  date  by  commanding  officers 
as  long  as  the  present  supply  of  continu- 
ous service  certificate  pages  is  available. 

The  letter  advised  that  the  standard 
statement  of  service  (NavPers  5 66)  will 
be  modified  to  serve  all  the  functions  of 
the  continuous  service  certificate,  plus  the 
fact  that  this  form  will  serve  as  a pay- 
ment authorization  for  reenlistment  allow- 
ances, longevity  pay,  etc. 

The  letter  cancelled  Articles  D-4055 
and  H-1821,  BuPers  Manual  (Revised 
1947). 

• EFFECTIVE  immediately,  personnel 
reenlisting  must  present  a standard  state- 
ment of  service  (NavPers  566)  indi- 
cating discharge  with  an  honorable  or 
general  discharge  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  enlistment  or  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment, recent  directives  indicate. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  men  who  can- 
not present  a standard  statement  of  ser- 
vice have  not  been  recommended  for  re- 


enlistment. Such  cases,  and  cases  in  which 
item  16  of  the  standard  statement  of  ser- 
vice indicates  not  recommended  for  re- 
enlistment,  must  be  referred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  62). 

Broken-service  men  who  were  dis- 
charged before  1 Aug  1947  will  not  be 
affected  by  these  directives. 

• APPLICATIONS  for  flight  training 
may  be  submitted  by  usn  midshipmen 
(other  than  aviation  midshipmen),  usnr 
midshipmen,  and  NROTC  contract  stu- 
dents applying  for  usn  commissions,  dur- 
ing the  six  months  prior  to  expected  date 
of  graduation. 

(BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  37-48  (NDB,  29 
February)  points  out  that  the  standard 
application  form  should  be  reworded  to 
indicate  the  date  upon  which  the  appli- 
cant will  be  eligible  to  be  commissioned 
a line  ensign.  Only  midshipmen  commis- 
sioned as  ensigns,  line,  USN,  will  be  as- 
signed to  flight  training  in  accordance 
with  this  authority. 

Applicants  must  be  eligible  in  all  re- 
spects in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  209-47  (NDB,  31  October).  Facili- 
ties of  naval  air  stations  will  be  available 
wherever  necessary  for  conducting  the 
required  physical  examinations. 


• VENEREAL  disease  control  through 
moral  approach  is  the  message  of  the  new 
40-minute  film  "Miracle  of  Living,” 
which  will  receive  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  Navy. 

Filmed  as  an  appeal  to  the  individual’s 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  the  movie 
is  expected  to  be  seen  by  the  large  bulk 
of  Navy  personnel  within  a year  from 
now. 

Distribution  of  150  sets  to  shore  and 
sea  activities  has  already  begun  as  a sup- 
plemental phase  of  the  Navy’s  extensive 
anti-VD  hygiene  program  for  venereal 
disease  control. 

Photographed  by  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  the  film  will  be  used  by  the  Navy 
as  a corrolary  of  its  own  poster  series — 
also  emphasizing  the  role  of  personal 
ethics  in  VD  control  rather  than  medical 
means — which  is  sent  out  in  monthly  in- 
stallments by  BuPers. 

• PRINCIPAL  duty  of  ship’s  tailors  is  I 
to  fit  properly,  at  no  expense  to  the  indi- 
vidual, such  uniforms  as  are  issued  to  en- 
listed men  by  the  Supply  Corps,  states 
BuPers  Manual  (Article  D- 10202,  para- 
graph 2). 

U.S.  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Regulations, 
1947  (Paragraph  917),  declares  that 
minor  alterations,  costing  less  than  Sl.00, 
to  new  uniforms  of  enlisted  personnel 
will  be  performed  free  of  charge  by  the 
ship’s  service  store.  This  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  personnel  attached  to 
shore  stations  which  do  not  have  ship’s 
tailors.  The  observation  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  many  men,  especially  re- 
cruits, are  unaware  of  the  free  tailor  ben- 
efits mentioned.  It  is  felt  that  a greater 
utilization  of  the  right  would  result  in  a 
smarter  appearance  of  personnel  and  an 
increase  in  morale. 

• TO  AVOID  transferring  transient  en- 
listed personnel  to  non-existent  receiving 
stations  or  to  naval  activities  not  prepared 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a receiving 
station,  BuPers  has  listed  the  permanent 
U.S.  naval  receiving  stations  located  with- 
in the  U.S.  continental  limits. 

The  naval  receiving  stations  listed  by 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  18-48  (NDB,  15  Febru- 
ary) are  located  in  the  following  cities: 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  the  stations  listed  are  equipped  and 
designated  to  accommodate  transient  en- 
listed personnel. 


HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Waiting  for  Ships 


The  phrase,  "when  my  ship  comes  in," 
is  another  sea-going  expression  gone 
ashore. 

It  is  often  heard  in  referring  to  the  day 
a person  will  be  financially  able  to  obtain 
something  he  wants. 

This  expression  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  early  days  of  sail  when  ship 
owners  sent  their  vessels  around  the  world 
in  search  of  rich  cargo.  In  those  days  it 
took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  com- 
plete one  of  these  trips,  and  a great  deal 
of  money  was  required  for  provisions,  sup- 
plies and  the  million  and  one  other  things 
needed  for  such  a lengthy  trip. 

Ship  owners  often  found  themselves 
"financially  embarrassed"  when  it  came 
to  ready  cash,  so  they  would  go  to  the 


town  money  lender  for  financial  backing. 
These  gents  were  always  ready  to  lend  the 
money  for  a more  than  fair  share  of  the 


profits  and  the  ship  owners  would  sign 
lOUs  promising  to  pay  the  money  back 
whenever  their  ships  came  in. 
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6,788  Ship  Over;  Total 
Of  19,834  Exceeds  Quota 

A marked  gain  in  Navy  recruiting 
was  shown  in  January  1948  when  en- 
listments and  reenlistments  totalled 
19,834.  The  figure  exceeded  the 
monthly  quota  of  15,000  for  the  first 
time  this  fiscal  year. 

New  enlistments  in  January  added 
up  to  13,046,  almost  double  the  num- 
ber for  any  previous  month  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  A total  of 
6,788  men  shipped  over  during  Janu- 
ary. 

In  spite  of  this  important  increase, 
the  over-all  total  of  enlistments  since 
1 July  1947  is  still  below  the  number 
required. 


• SCHOOLING  facilities  available  to 
dependents  of  naval  personnel  throughout 
the  naval  establishment  are  undergoing  a 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  necessity  for  greater  assistance  has 
arisen  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
dependents  at  outlying  and  remote  sta- 
tions. Greater  coordination  in  school  pro- 
grams within  the  Navy  and  among  the 
three  branches  of  the  armed  forces  is  a 
goal  toward  which  the  survey  is  pointing. 

Although  schools  at  isolated  stations 
within  the  U.S.  continental  limits  are  re- 
ceiving attention,  the  survey  is  concerned 
more  specifically  with  those  at  island  and 
foreign  activities. 

A questionnaire  has  been  developed 
and  sent  to  all  schools  for  dependents  of 
naval  personnel,  to  be  completed  and  re- 
turned to  BuPers  for  analysis.  The  num- 
ber of  prospective  students,  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  type 
and  availability  of  transportation  to  and 
from  school  are  among  the  questions 
listed.  Other  details  to  be  studied  are  the 
amount  and  source  of  teachers’  pay,  the 
purchasing  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  the  facilities  for  classes. 

The  possible  employment  of  some  pro- 
fessionally qualified  service  wives  as 
teachers  is  being  considered. 

• MEDICAL  records  of  more  than 
100,000  ill  and  disabled  World  War  II 
veterans  of  the  Navy  and  other  U.S.  armed 
forces  will  be  used  by  researchers  in  their 
efforts  to  discover  the  causes  and  cure* 
of  little-known  diseases  and  unusual  in- 
juries. 

The  program  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration will  involve  an  analysis  of  the 


medical  records  of  such  veterans.  Through 
a study  of  the  history  of  the  ailments  and 
of  the  medical  treatment  given,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  arrive  at  medical  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  that  will 
be  of  value  in  treating  similar  cases  in  the 
future.  In  order  to  determine  causes  of 
relapses  and  other  delayed  after-effects, 
the  research  will  extend  beyond  the  vet- 
erans’ discharge  from  hospitals. 

Contents  of  the  medical  records  used 
will  be  guarded  carefully. 

• EXTRA  DUTY  regulations  are  clari- 
fied in  a directive  which  calls  upon  COs 
to  plan  extra  duty  assignments  during  the 
day  to  enable  men  to  take  at  least  some 
of  the  liberty  to  which  they  would  nor- 
mally be  entitled. 

"While  the  manner  of  administering  ex- 
tra duty  punishments  is  recognized  as  a 
matter  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer,”  BuPers  Circ  Ltr. 
27-48  (NDB,  29  February)  states,  "it  is 
considered  necessary  to  point  out  that  if 
a man  is  restricted  to  his  ship  or  station 
until  extra  duty  assignments  a*-e  com- 
pleted, he  has,  in  effect,  suffered  two  pun- 
ishments, of  which  only  one  is  author- 
ized.” 

The  directive  recognizes  that  extra  du- 
ties must  be  performed  largely  outside  of 
working  hours  and  necessitates  some  re- 
striction of  regular  liberties,  but  the  man 
could  be  allowed  to  go  ashore  if  the  dura- 
tion of  liberty  is  long  enough  to  permit. 

Article  24,  Articles  for  the  Government 
of  the  Navy,  authorize;  COs  to  inflict 
any  one  of  several  punishments,  including 
deprivation  of  liberty  on  shore  and  extra 
duties. 

The  letter  also  clarified  normal  BuPers 
policy  on  the  duration  of  extra  police 
duties.  While  Articles  30  and  64  au- 
thorize courts  martial  to  inflict  extra 
police  duties  for  a period  not  exceeding 
three  months  in  addition  to  deprivation 
of  liberty  and  other  punishments,  the 
letter  points  out  that  BuPers  usually  rec- 
ommends to  SecNav  that  the  period  of 
extra  police  duties  should  be  reduced  to 
a maximum  of  two  months. 

"In  keeping  with  this  normal  limita- 
tion,” the  directive  says,  "it  is  considered 
desirable  for  commanding  officers  to  limit 
extra  duty  punishments  so  as  to  require 
no  more  than  two  months  for  their  com- 
pletion.” 

The  clarification  was  issued  because  of 
a lack  of  uniformity  in  interpretation  and 
administration  of  punishments  involving 
extra  duties  and  extra  police  duties. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

Here's  a chance  for  you  sea 
lawyers  to  prove  how  good  yoi 
are.  Check  your  answers  to  see  i 
you're  as  good  as  you  think. 

6 — Tops 
5 — Good 
4 — Fair 

3 — Open  all  ports! 


1.  This  sleek-looking  job  is  being 
used  by  the  Nevy  for  experimental 
work.  It’s  (a)  R5D  (b)  JD-I  (c) 
XY-I. 

2.  Suspended  from  ifs  fuselage 
is  a (a)  loran  unit  (b)  electrical 
controlled  torpedo  (c)  pulse  jet. 


3.  Old  timers  will  immediately 
recogniie  this  (a)  eagle  boat  (b) 
sea  going  tug  (c)  honey  barge. 

4.  Its  main  armament  consisted  of 
(a)  three  2 1 -inch  torpedo  tubes  (b) 
two  4-inch  50s  jc)  two  I -pounders. 


5.  These  sailors  are  rigging  (a) 
magnetic  mine  (b)  sea  sled  fc)  para- 
vane. 

6.  It  is  used  for  (a)  destroying 
enemy  shipping  {bj  target  practice 
(c)  cutting  mine  cables. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  PAGE  53 
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NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


STANDARD  BEARER  of  Turkish  navy  is  venerable  battle  cruiser  Yavuz  (above,  foreground).  Destroyers  are  in  background. 


TURKEY  EXPANDS  HER  FLEET 


^NNCE  a great  military  power  (mid-l2th 
until  mid-l6th  century)  and  one  of 
the  first  users  of  a form  of  gunpowder 
("Greek  fire,”  during  the  defense  of 
Constantinople  in  673),  Turkey  is  now 
expanding  its  navy  in  step  with  other 
present  day  advancements  and  moderni- 
zations in  its  national  life. 

The  United  States  Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram, authorized  by  Public  Law  75,  80th 
Congress,  promises  to  give  the  Turkish 
navy  an  added  boost  toward  new  stand- 
ing among  the  world’s  fleets.  Under  the 
aid  program  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Turkish  navy  will  receive  $14,750,000 
worth  of  naval  equipment  and  technical 


(This  is  fifth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS  ar- 
ticles, prepared  from  nonclassified  sources,  con- 
cerning the  navies  of  foreign  powers  today.) 


training.  To  this  end  Turkey  has  appro- 
priated $1,600,000  for  naval  shipbuilding 
and  repairs. 

Standard-bearer  in  the  Turkish  navy  is 
the  battle  cruiser  Yavuz.  Built  in  Ger- 
many in  1912  and  known  as  Goeben, 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  Turks  in  1914. 
The  displacement  of  Yavuz  is  23,100  tons, 
rated  top  speed  27.1  knots,  main  arma- 
•ment  10  11-inch  50  caliber,  10  5.9-inch 


45  caliber,  eight  3.5-inch  AAs,  12  40-mm 
AAs,  and  four  machine  guns.  A great 
deal  of  traditional  and  sentimental  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  venerable 
vessel. 

Two  other  cruisers,  older  than  Yavuz, 
are  used  as  schoolships  in  the  Turkish 
navy: 

• Hamidiye— 3,830  tons,  top  speed  22 
knots,  main  battery  two  5.9-inch  45  cal- 


iber Krupps  and  eight  3-inch  50  caliber. 
Completed  in  1903. 

• Mecidiye — 3,500  tons,  speed  about 
18  knots,  main  battery  six  5.1-inch  Vickers 
and  four  3-inch  50s.  Completed  in  1903. 
Built  by  Cramps,  in  Philadelphia.  Refitted 
and  reboilered  in  1930. 

These  two  cruisers  and  two  gunboats, 
Burk  and  Peyk,  constitute  the  Turkish 
reserve  fleet.  The  two  gunboats  are  fitted 
to  serve  as  minelayers.  They  were  built 


UNDERSEA  fleet,  of  which  Saldiray  is  a unit,  will  be  strengthened  with  the 
acquisition  by  Turkey  of  four  modern,  fleet-type  submarines  from  United  States. 
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in  Kiel,  Germany,  in  1907. 

The  Turkish  destroyer  force  consists  of 
eight  ships,  half  fairly  modern: 

• Gayret — 1,540  tons,  speed  36  knots, 
main  battery  four  4.7-inch  guns,  eight  21- 
inch  torpedo  tubes.  Completed  in  1941. 

• Demirhisar,  Sultanhisar,  Muavenet — 
1,360  tons,  speed  35.5  knots,  main  battery 
4.7-inch  guns,  six  smaller  guns,  eight 
21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Completed  in  1942. 

• Tinaztepe  and  Zafer — 1,206  tons, 
speed  36  knots,  main  battery  four  4.7- 
inch  50  caliber  guns,  six  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes.  Completed  in  1931. 

• Kocatepe  and  Adatepe — 1,250  tons, 
speed  36  knots,  main  battery  four  4.7-inch 
50  caliber  guns,  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes. 
Completed  in  1931. 

• Ten  submarines. 

Other  warships  of  the  Turkish  navy  are 
five  minelayers,  eight  minesweepers,  seven 
motor  minesweepers,  one  survey  ship,  one 
cable  ship,  19  coastal  craft,  one  sub- 
marine depot  ship,  three  boom  defense 
vessels,  three  tenders,  two  oilers  and  one 
collier. 

In  addition,  Turkey  will  receive  15 
warships  from  the  U.S.  Navy  through  the 
Turkish  aid  program.  These  will  be  eight 
motor  minesweepers,  four  submarines,  one 
small  tanker,  one  repair  ship  and  one  net 
layer.  The  submarines  are  Blueback,  Boar- 
fish,  Chub  and  Brill.  Approximately  350 
officers  and  men  of  the  Turkish  navy  now 
are  undergoing  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Once  located  in  the  important  commer- 
cial city  of  Istanbul,  the  Turkish  navy’s 
main  operating  base  has  been  moved  to 
Golcuk,  in  the  Gulf  of  Izmit  because  of 
the  more  favorable  anchorages  there.  The 
main  operating  areas  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
are  in  the  Gulf  of  Izmit  and  the  sea  of 
Marmara. 

The  Turkish  navy’s  wartime  adminis- 
trative set-up  consists  of  four  grades  of 
admirals:  admiral  of  the  fleet,  admiral, 
vice  admiral,  rear  admiral.  There  is  no 
rank  of  commodore,  but  there  are  two 
grades  of  captain  (senior  and  junior).  Be- 
low the  rank  of  captain  (junior),  the 
Turkish  ranks  parallel  closely  the  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Turkish 
equivalent  of  our  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  is  the  sub-lieutenant.  Instead  of 
ensign,  the  rank  next  above  midshipman 
in  the  Turkish  navy  is  that  of  acting  sub- 
lieutenant. A seaman,  first  class,  rates  a 
chevron;  a CPO,  four  of  them  topped  by 
a star  and  crescent  and  the  specialty 
insignia. 


DESTROYER  force  of  Turkish  navy  consists  of  eight  ships,  half  of  them  fairly 
modern.  Built  in  1931,  the  1,250-ton  Kocatepe  (above)  has  a speed  of  36  knots. 


TYPICAL  of  the  four  U.S.  submarines  being  made' available  to  Turkish  navy  is 
Brill  (above).  The  veteran  cruiser  Mecidiye  (below)  is  utilized  as  a schoolship. 
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OIX  MILES  below  the  ocean's  surface 
off  Mindanao,  in  an  abyss  20  times 
greater  than  Grand  Canyon,  lies  a strange 
world  of  complete  darkness,  near-freezing 
temperature  and  terrific  pressure. 

So  deep  is  this  sea  cavern  that  a penny 
tossed  into  it  from  a ship  above  would 
fall  downward  for  several  hours.  Its 
35,6l6-foot  depth  is  farther  below  sea 
level  than  the  world’s  highest  peak, 
Mount  Everest,  is  above. 

Officers  of  the  German  cruiser  Emden 
expected  to  find  one  of  the  ocean’s  great 
deeps  there,  for  in  1912  another  German 
cruiser,  Planet,  had  let  out  miles  and 
miles  of  piano  wire  in  sounding  the 
bottom. 

It  took  many  hours  for  Planet’s  men  to 
make  a single  sounding.  No  one  was  sure 
exactly  when  the  weight  struck  bottom 
nor  if  the  wire  was  straight  up  and  down. 

Emden,  however,  was  fitted  with  the 
relatively  new  echo  sounder.  After  cruis- 
ing back  and  forth  for  several  days  during 
April  1927,  a time  lapse  for  echo  return 
of  14  seconds  was  recorded.  Sea  bottom 
approximately  six  and  two-thirds  miles 
beneath  had  sent  the  sound  pip  back  to 
the  ship. 

The  floor  of  Mindanao  Deep  must  be 
entirely  barren  of  plant  life,  which  can- 
not survive  without  light.  Whatever  ani- 
mal life  is  there  must  be  able  to  stand 
temperatures  constantly  hovering  a degree 
or  so  above  freezing,  and  except  for  eat- 
ing other  organisms,  their  food  must  drift 
down  from  richer  heights  above. 

For  each  square  inch  of  their  bodies, 
animals  there  must  stand  seven  tons  of 
pressure.  This  crushing  power  is  10  times 
greater  than  the  pressure  at  a thousand 
meters  which  forces  air  out  of  a block  of 
wood  and  squeezes  it  to  half-size.  Thus 
having  lost  its  buoyancy,  the  wood  would 
sink  to  the  bottom.  But  since  the  animals 
themselves  are  mostly  water,  their  inter- 
nal pressure  balances  the  outside  pressure, 
and  no  armored  shell  is  required. 

Deep  sea  fish  that  can  survive  in  Min- 
danao Deep  had  better  stay  there.  Ventur- 
ing too  far  from  their  accustomed  depth 
and  pressure,  fish  may  begin  to  tumble 


upwards  to  the  surface  as  air  in  swim 
bladders  expands. 

Enormous  pressures  are  the  main  rea- 
son why  man  has  been  unable  to  penetrate 
more  than  a few  thousand  feet  below  sea- 
level.  Were  it  suddenly  to  come  off,  the 
sea  level  would  increase  something  like 
90  to  100  feet,  flooding  cities  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  inland. 

Oceanographers  have  noted  some  57 

"deeps”  in  the  world’s  seas.  In  addition 
to  Mindanao  Deep,  there  are  two  others 
in  the  Pacific  at  a greater  depth  than  the 
Atlantic’s  lowest  level,  discovered  by  uss 
Milwaukee  off  Haiti.  Japan  Deep  is 

34,626  feet  and  Guam  Deep  was  recorded 
by  piano  wire  at  31,614.  The  Milwaukee 
Deep  is  30,264. 

The  Navy’s  Hydrographic  Office  at 

Suitland,  Md.,  recently  asked  COs  and 

navigators  of  ships  to  operate  their  echo 
sounders  continuously  while  cruising  on 
unusual  routes,  since  there  are  great  areas 
not  chartered  as  yet. 

During  the  war,  the  navigator  of  uss 
Cape  Johnson  charted  large  numbers  of 
flat-topped  peaks  in  the  Pacific.  Believed 
to  consist  mostly  of  volcanic  rock,  they 
rise  from  the  sea  bottom  like  mountains. 

Their  curious  flat  tops  several  hundreds 
of  feet  below  sea  level  arouse  speculation 
among  Oceanographers  that  they  were 
once  level  with  the  sea  surface.  Wave  ac- 
tion, they  opine,  may  have  toppled  the  : 
loose  lumps  off  to  form  the  great  plateaus.  : 

Some  70  per  cent  of  sea  areas  are  not 
included  in  general  traffic  lanes,  and  the 
echo  sounder  readings  of  vessels  in  those 
areas  will  add  to  sea  knowledge.  During 
the  1947  Antarctic  expedition,  vessels 
took  soundings  all  the  way  along  their 
routes.  This  year,  uss  Edisto  and  Burton 
Island  were  sent  over  slightly  different 
lanes  to  further  soundings  of  hitherto 
unknown  areas. 

The  Navy  thus  is  returning  to  an  old 
method  initiated  by  the  indefatigable 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  "Pathfinder  of 
the  Sea,”  who  called  upon  the  world's 
mariners  to  compile  information  on  winds 
and  currents.  His  findings  were  compiled 
in  what  is  recognized  as  the  first  textbook 
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on  oceanography,  published  in  1955  while 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Charts 
and  Instruments,  later  the  Hydrographic 
Office. 

The  work  of  the  colorful  Maury,  in- 
terrupted during  the  Civil  War  when  he 
served  as  a commodore  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Navy,  cut  the  sailing  time  between 
many  world’s  ports  by  several  days 

Maury  was  the  first  to  recognize  that 
there  really  are  not  five  distinct  oceans 
but  only  one,  in  that  the  waters  are  con- 
stantly crossing  the  imaginary  lines  of 
division.  The  deep  and  bottom  water  of 
all  oceans  can  be  traced  to  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  region.  Because  of  the  great 
dynamic  flows,  the  phenomena  of  one 
affects  another  and  all  are  organically 
connected 

The  restless  ocean  is  moved  by  internal 
and  external  forces.  Parts  of  the  ocean 
surface  may  become  actually  lower  than 
others  through  density  changes,  which 
may  occur  when  large  areas  are  heated 
unequally  or  when  salinity  is  changed  by 
evaporation.  Inflow  of  rivers,  melting 
icebergs  and  rainfalls  also  affect  the 
amount  of  salt  in  a certain  ocean  area. 

Rotation  of  the  earth  is  the  greatest 
outside  force  but  also  felt  is  the  influence 
of  wind,  form  of  the  coast  line,  topog- 
raphy of  the  bottom  and  changes  in  at- 
mospheric pressure,  all  affecting  the 
course  of  the  ocean  currents. 

Old  Ben  Franklin,  part-time  scientist 
when  free  from  duties  as  diplomat  and 
statesman,  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  newer  oceano- 
graphic discoveries. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  first  plotted  by 
Franklin  in  1770,  is  not  an  ocean  river 
100  miles  wide  flowing  at  a speed  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour.  Atlantis,  explor- 
ing ship  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution,  found  that  the  ocean 
river  was  only  about  15  miles  wide  and 
flows  at  a speed  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour. 

The  finding  was  made  possible  by 
loran.  The  Gulf  Stream  was  previously 
charted  from  ships  whose  positions  had 


SAMPLES  of  water  at  great  depths  are 
taken  with  bottle  (right),  which  can  be 
lowered  the  desired  distance,  closed. 


been  determined  by  morning  and  evening 
star  sights,  with  daytime  navigation  by 
dead  reckoning. 

Atlantis,  however,  found  the  Gulf 
Stream  zig-zags  every  few  miles  instead 
of  the  previously  conceived  idea  that  the 
flow  was  within  fairly  steady  borders. 

That  most  of  northwestern  Europe  is 
habitable  can  be  laid  to  the  climatic  effect 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  whose  effects  can  be 
traced  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
ice-free  harbor  of  Murmansk. 

Oceanographers  say  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
only  one  of  five  great  rivers  in  the  ocean 
which  greatly  affect  the  world’s  climate 
in  flowing  away  from  the  equator  along 
continental  coasts.  Others  are  the  Japan 
Current  flowing  northeastward  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Agulhas  Current  flowing 
southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  East  Australia  Current  and 
the  Brazil  Current 

Because  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its 
companion  winds,  northwestern  Europe  is 
35  degrees  warmer  than  would  be  the  or- 
dinary case  in  those  latitudes. 

The  ocean  also  moderates  the  effect  of 
cold  weather.  The  earth’s  lowest  recorded 
temperature  was  not  recorded  in  ice- 
capped  Antartica  or  at  the  North  Pole 
but  in  the  inland  Siberian  town  of  Verk- 
hoyansk. Its  94  degrees  below  zero  repre- 
sents the  low  point  of  the  earth’s  greatest 
variation,  for  summer  temperatures  there 
range  an  equal  number  of  degrees  above 
zero. 

Icebergs  from  the  Antarctic  and  Arctic 
are  carried  through  a range  approaching 
about  40  degrees  in  latitude,  and  the  cold 
currents  in  which  they  travel  cause  great 
effects  on  temperature.  The  more  prolific 
Antarctic  produces  more  icebergs  than 


the  Arctic  and  they  last  longer,  10  years 
to  two. 

Today’s  icebergs  aren’t  large  enough  to 
be  even  little  brothers  of  the  glacial 
sheets  of  between  10  and  20  thousand 
years  ago. 

Before  that,  there  was  the  beginning — 
of  earth,  sea  and— life. 

No  one  seems  to  know,  even  to  round 
off  a few  million  years,  when  th'e  earth 
came  into  existence.  Some  scientists  may 
mutter  something  like  two  billion  years 
but  it  takes  sharp  ears  to  catch  the 
number. 

Anyway,  some  cosmic  casualty  sent  the 
earth  spinning  off  from  the  sun,  accord- 
ing to  astronomers.  Thickening  slowly 
from  blazing  gas  to  boiling  mush,  a crust 
coated  its  surface  like  that  over  a vat  of 
molten  iron. 

The  oceans,  one  school  of  thought  says, 
appeared  as  clouds  in  the  sky  while  the 
earth  was  spinning  something  like  a com- 
plete rotation  every  four  hours.  Incessant 
rain  beat  against  the  boiling  earth  for 
many  milleniums,  finally  winning  out 
against  the  fire.  As  the  earth’s  crust 
cooled,  it  buckled  to  fit  a shrunken  in- 
terior. The  folds  became  continents,  the 
depressions  the  beds  of  seas. 

But  this  is  too  simple,  says  the  other 
school,  contending  that  the  earth  crust 
must  have  been  mainly  dry  land.  The  tiny 
amount  of  water  then  existing  collected  in 
pools.  Moisture  forming  in  deeper  rocks 
was  shot  out  in  geysers  and  volcanoes, 
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ICEBERGS  from  Arctic  and  Antarctic  are  small  in  comparison  with  glacial  sheets 
of  10-20,000  years  ago.  The  icebergs  of  Antarctica  are  more  numerous. 


slowly  building  up  the  surface  water  in 
aeons  of  time. 

By  the  end  of  what  is  known  as  Arche- 
ozoic times,  both  continents  and  ocean 
beds,  geologists  believe,  assumed  shapes 
which  have  changed  but  little  during 
seven  hundred  million  years. 

Animal  and  plant  life  had  progressed 
to  a great  extent  when  along  came  the 
great  ice  ages,  the  last  of  which  reached 
its  peak  about  20,000  years  ago  and  fin- 
ished its  major  melting  11,000  years  ago. 
One  glacial  period  is  believed  to  have 
occurred  in  Archean  times,  before  the 
first  flicker  of  life  on  the  earth. 

The  ice  invasion  lowered  the  sea  level 
all  over  the  world  by  amounts  estimated 
at  from  300  to  2,300  feet.  - At  any  rate, 
much  that  is  dry  land  now  was  much 
higher  then.  Hudson  Bay,  the  Baltic  and 
a sizeable  proportion  of  the  North  Sea 
were  dry  or  filled  with  solid  ice. 

Geologists  say  the  last  great  ice  age 
moved  its  glassy  cloak  over  most  of 
Canada  and  into  the  United  States  as  far 
down  as  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  covering 
approximately  four  million  square  miles 
with  an  estimated  average  ice  thickness  of 
10,000  feet.  A smaller  ice  field  crept  down 
over  northern  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 

The  last  great  movement  of  ice  brought 
its  mantle  over  about  one-fifth  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  it  was  truly  an  ocean 
of  ice. 

The  earth  is  coming  out  of  the  last  ice 
age  slowly  and  two  great  fields  still  exist. 
Icebergs  break  loose  from  the  Greenland 


cap  as  it  pushes  against  rocky  formations 
and  in  Antarctica,  the  field  covers  the  con- 
tinent and  projects  far  into  the  sea.  Great 
ice  islands,  some  as  large  as  50  miles 
long,  have  been  known  to  break  away 
from  the  Ross  Barrier. 

Melting  ice  dilutes  the  amount  of  salt 
in  the  sea,  noticeable  in  analysis  of  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  waters.  Where  the  salt 
came  from  is  another  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, some  experts  saying  the  oceans  were 
originally  fresh  water  because  they  floated 
in  clouds  above  the  earth  and  others  state 
the  oceans  have  always  been  salty  because 
water  seeping  up  through  the  surface 
brought  up  great  quantities  of  minerals. 

One  oceanographer  estimates  there  is 
enough  salt  in  the  sea  to  cover  the  entire 
United  States  with  a crystal  layer  a mile 
and  a half  deep — or  enough  to  form  a 
continent  as  big  as  Africa. 

Surrounded  by  hot,  arid  deserts  and 
with  great  and  constant  evaporation,  the 
Red  Sea  is  the  saltiest  of  all  with  as  high 
as  42  parts  in  a thousand.  The  Baltic  is 
the  freshest  sea  with  as  low  as  seven 
parts  per  thousand  of  sea  water. 

Some  three  billion  tons  of  material 
from  the  land  is  being  dumped  into  the 
sea  every  year,  by  rivers,  winds  and  other 


Navy  Soundings  Will  Add 
To  Knowledge  of  Weird 
World  Beneath  the  Seas 


causes,  and  a small  portion  of  this  is  salt. 

Scientists  say  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  sea  filling  up,  however,  since  all  land 
submerged  in  the  sea  would  only  displace 
about  one-eighth  of  its  total  volume — a 
fact  which  lends  little  comfort  in  its 
contemplation. 

There  is,  however,  a compensating 
movement  in  the  gradual  elevation  of 
great  areas  of  sea  bottom  to  become  dry- 
land. Studies  of  geological  formations 
show  that  many  mountains  were  once  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  earth  has  been  known  to  heave  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  In  1880  the 
United  States  steamship  Alert  sighted  in 
the  Pacific  a great  upsurge  of  ashes  with 
strong  sulphur  smell.  At  night  flames 
burst  forth  but  at  the  end  of  fiery  display, 
only  a patch  of  discolored  water  re- 
mained. Later  soundings  in  the  area  dis-  . 
covered  only  a shoal  at  eight  fathoms. 

Near  Minami,  an  islet  formed  and  at-  . 
tained  a height  of  480  feet  in  1903  but  i 
the  next  year,  it  had  become  a low  reef 
less  than  10  feet  high. 

A new  island,  formed  in  1914  by  the 
eruption  of  a submarine  volcano,  attained 
two  miles  in  circumference  and  a height 
of  400  feet.  Two  years  later  the  island 
disappeared  and  soundings  revealed  a 
depth  of  40  fathoms. 

A British  warship  in  1946  sighted  off 
Japan  a volcanic  peak  projecting  out  of  i 
the  water.  It  has  since  disappeared,  its  , 
blocks  of  lava  being  cut  off  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  wave  action. 

Knowledge  of  such  phenomena  has 
proved  uncomfortable  to  some  skippers. 
During  the  war,  the  CO  of  a U.S.  naval  , 
vessel  observed  an  echo  sounder  reading 
of  200  fathoms  in  mid-Pacific.  Believing 
his  vessel  about  to  run  aground,  he  or- 
dered full  speed  astern. 

Navy  hydrographers  at  Suitland  glanced  ■ 
at  a chart  of  the  area  and  scoffed,  for  the  ; 
true  sea  bottom  was  many  times  the 
depth  recorded  by  the  vessel.  What  actu- 
ally happened,  they  said,  was  that  a 
"phantom  bottom”  caused  by  concentra- 
tions of  animal  life  showed  on  the  echo 
sounder. 

What  the  animals  may  have  been  is  as 
yet  unknown.  One  creature  that  has  been 
recognized  as  an  underwater  nuisance 
elsewhere  is  the  "snapping  shrimp.” 
Movement  of  its  large  claws  makes  a 
sound  great  enough  to  be  recorded  on 
underwater  sound  detectors  from  vessels. 

Other  fish  chomp,  croak,  thump  and 
even  cry  like  the  high-pitched  sound  of 
monkeys.  Pompano,  croakers,  many  other 
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ALL  HANDS 


DEEPEST  DEEP,  off  Mindanao,  has  depth  of  35,616  feet  below  sea  level,  as 
compared  wth  the  highest  high,  Mt.  Everest,  which  stands  29,141  feet  above. 


fishes,  and  porpoises  contribute  to  sea 
sounds. 

Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  not 
only  to  sound  the  bottom  but  also  to 
bring  up  samples  for  study.  Since  the 
ocean  catches  the  residue  of  the  land  and 
the  sea,  its  treasures  tell  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  plant  and  animal  life  and  of  the 
history  of  the  earth. 

A less  important  discovery  was  brought 
up  by  the  British  oceanographic  ‘survey 
vessel  Challenger.  A red  clay  bottom 
sample  from  two  and  a half  miles  down 
yielded  several  thousand  sharks’  teeth  and 
50  ear  bones  of  whales. 

The  sea  floor  has  accumulated  only 
about  a foot  of  residue  each  50,000  years, 
and  most  of  this  is  sediment  which  can- 
not be  eaten  by  denizens  of  the  deep. 
Most  food  in  the  sea  exists  near  the  sur- 
face and  on  the  bottom  of  more  shallow 

i 

areas.  Where  these  two  come  together 
near  continental  shores  is  the  most  sea 
life. 

The  continental  shelf  extends  outward 
from  land  to  about  100  fathoms,  where 
the  continental  edge  begins.  Beyond  this 
is  the  steeply  sloping  continental  slope, 
notched  by  great  gorges  and  leading 
down  to  the  deep  floor  of  the  ocean. 

Marking  the  water  from  land  has  been 
a problem  to  man  ever  since  ships  first 
plied  the  sea,  and  the  most  dangerous 
places  often  have  been’ the  most  difficult 
< to  establish. 

Ar’men  Rock,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany, 

WAY  BACK  WHEN . 

Sea  Mystery 

One  of  our  Navy's  most  baffling  and  still 
unsolved  mysteries  is  the  disappearance  of 
of  the  collier  USS  Cyclops  in  March  1918. 

Underway  from  South  America  to  the 
U.S.  the  Cyclops  pulled  into  Barbados, 
B.W.I.,  for  fuel  and  provisions.  A few  days 
later  she  again  got  underway  for  the  U.S. 
and  from  that  day  until  the  present,  no 
trace  of  her  or  her  crew  has  been  found. 

Loaded  with  manganese,  equipped  with 
radio  and  carrying  a crew  of  about  272, 
she  simply  disappeared  into  thin  air.  Not 
a survivor  or  a trace  of  wreckage  was 
ever  found,  despite  intensive  searching  by 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

After  the  surrender  of  Germany  in  1918, 
a thorough  search  of  U-Boat  logs  was  made 
but  this  too  proved  fruitless.  No  mention 
of  a ship  sinking  or  submarine  sinking  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean,  or  at  that  time, 
was  recorded.  No  reasonable  explanation 
can  be  given  to  this  day.  The  Navy  closed 
USS  Cyclops  record  with  a terse,  "myster- 
iously disappeared." 


was  submerged  at  high  tide  before  the 
present  lighthouse  was  constructed  there. 
At  low  tide,  it  projected  only  about  five 
feet  above  the  turbulent  waters. 

Engineers  waited  a whole  year  before 
conditions  permitted  preliminary  exami- 
nation, and  during  the  next  two  years 
builders  were  able  to  work  there  only  26 
hours.  It  took  14  years  to  complete  the 
edifice. 

Even  when  completed,  lighthouses  are 
dangerous.  On  North  Unst  Rock,  north  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  a wave  climbed  the 
196-foot  rock  formation  and  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  lighthouse  to  stave  in  a door 
weighing  nearly  half  a ton. 

Lighthouses  have  been  carried  away 
during  furious  storms,  and  the  present 
Eddystone  tower  in  the  British  isles  is 
the  third  on  that  spot.  During  severe 
winters,  some  have  become  coated  with 
as  much  as  30  feet  of  ice. 

Lightships  and  buoys  frequently  are 
carried  away  by  icebergs.  One  buoy  from 
New  York  harbor  appeared  later  off 
Ireland. 

There  were  only  12  lighthouses  in  op- 
eration off  the  U.S.  coasts  at  the  birth  of 
the  government  in  1789.  There  are  now 
some  15,000  lighthouses,  beacons  and  nav- 
igational aids  shining  from  American 
shores. 

Of  the  five  oceans,  the  Atlantic  is  per- 
haps more  important  to  man  than  any 
other,  for  it  has  seen  the  greatest  volume 
of  international  trade.  Into  it  drains  about 
half  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  its  Gulf 
Stream  is  the  greatest  of  ocean  currents. 


Stretching  nearly  from  pole  to  pole,  it  is 
the  longest. 

The  Pacific,  largest  of  all,  could  cover 
all  the  continents  and  islands,  could  con- 
tain all  other  oceans  and  seas. 

Much  of  the  Arctic  is  covered  by  never 
melting  ice  and,  as  the  point  of  origin  of 
cold  winds  and  currents,  it  exerts  a chill 
influence  upon  northern  waters. 

Antarctica  and  its  sea  sees  the  least 
life  of  any  place  in  the  world  and  has 
been  aptly  named  the  "forbidden  con- 
tinent.” 

Oriental  glamor  and  mystery  is  part  of 
the  Indian  Sea  which,  in  actuality,  is  a 
great  bay  between  Africa  and  Australia. 
Marco  Polo,  Cheng  Ho  and  Vasco  de 
Gama  knew  its  weird  monsoons  in  early 
travels. 

The  sea  intrigues  and  mystifies  man, 
who  in  many  instances  supplants  knowl- 
edge with  legend.  Not  the  least  of  these 
concern  sea  monsters,  seldom  authenti- 
cated but  widely  reported. 

Not  long  ago  a California  newspaper 
rushed  a photographer  to  factually  record 
by  photo  the  existence  of  a dead  sea  serp- 
ent washed  near  to  shore  as  reported  in 
a frantic  telephone  conversation. 

Sure  enough,  the  decomposed  body  of 
the  evil  smelling  monster,  flesh  dripping 
from  its  bones,  was  found  right  where  the 
informant  had  said. 

But  as  the  photographer  raised  his 
camera,  he  noticed  a" note  pinned  to  its 
head:  "Don’t  worry  about  it — it’s  a bask- 
ing shark.”  It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Rolf 
Bolin,  Hopkins  Marine  Station. 
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PROUD  SHIP  at  time  of  her  launching  (above)  in  1895  was  the  gunboat 
USS  Nashville,  shown  below  (left)  capturing  Spanish  ship  Buena  Ventura 
in  1898.  Today  the  old  veteran  serves  as  a lumber  barge  (below,  right). 


^^ESPITE  its  contemporary  acclaim,  the  first  shot 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  appears  an  anti- 
climax half  a century  later. 

Following  U.S.  recognition  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence, Spain  declared  war  on  21  Apr  1898,  and 
early  the  next  morning  Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson’s 
squadron,  standing  by  at  Key  West  during  the 
precarious  situation,  departed  to  undertake  the 
blockade  of  Cuba. 

Less  than  two  hours  later,  uss  Nashville  fired 
the  first  shot  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  Nashville,  the  squadron  consisted 
of  the  battleships  Indiana  and  Iowa,  the  armored 
cruiser  New  York,  the  protected  cruiser  Cincinnati 
and  lesser  units  including  gunboats  and  torpedo 
boats. 

Dawn  revealed  the  presence  of  a merchant 
steamer  west  bound  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Nashville  spotted  its  Spanish  colors  and  the  flag- 
ship New  York  signalled:  Heave  to  strange  vessel. 

Nashville’s  log  0400  to  0800  of  22  April  tells  the 
story. 

Went  to  general  quarters  at  7:10.  Fired  three 
shells  across  the  Spanish  steamer’s  bow  and  then 
she  stopped  and  hauled  down  her  colors.  Sent 
Ensign  T.  P.  Magruder  on  board  with  armed  crew. 
Found  vessel  to  be  Spanish  steamer  Buena  Ventura 
laden  with  lumber  from  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  bound 
for  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  bunker  coal. 

Upon  orders  from  the  squadron  commander,  | 
Nashville  turned  about  to  stand  in  for  Key  West  j 
anchorage,  followed  by  the  Spanish  steamer. 

First  Sergeant  Phillip  Groghan,  usmc,  command-  j 
ing  the  marine  guard  of  Nashville,  is  credited  with 
firing  the  shots.  But  it  was  little  more  than  i 
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t routine  gun  practice  and  the  episode 

wherein  a dozen  warships  subdued  a 
lone,  unarmed  merchantman  who  was  un- 
i aware  that  war  even  existed  does  not  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  country  despite 
i the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  news  was 
| then  received. 

As  it  was,  it  turned  out  to  be  perhaps 
|i  the  most  spectacular  moment  in  Nash- 
ville’s  long  and  useful  career  in  the 
Navy. 

After  uninteresting  service  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Insurrection  and 
various  duty  during  World  War  I,  Nash- 
ville was  decommissioned  in  1918. 

Her  staunch  hull  still  had  many  more 
t years  of  service  after  being  sold  out  of 
the  Navy.  In  1921  her  entire  superstruc- 
i ture  and  all  machinery  were  removed  for 
conversion  to  an  open  barge  of  435  gross 
i tons.  Renamed  Richmond  Cedar  Works 
1 No.  4 for  the  past  quarter  century,  old 
Nashville  has  served  her  owners  well,  if 
ingloriously,  riding  along  at  the  end  of 
a towline  and  laden  with  logs  destined 
for  the  rip  saw  mills  of  Camden  Mills, 
Va. 

Compared  to  present  day  standards, 
Nashville  was  an  ugly  duckling  whose 
profile  was  characterized  by  two  slim  ex- 
' tremely  tall  funnels. 

Having  fired  the  first  shot,  Nashville 
gave  the  U.S.  its  first  ship-hero  in  the 
i four  months’  war. — CDR  A.  L.  Brown, 
I usnr  (Inactive). 


CREW  MEMBERS  of  globetrotter  Merrimack  (AO  37)  haul  in  line  on  catwalk 
amidships.  The  vessel  twice  held,  and  twice  broke  record  for  refueling  ships. 


Globe-Circling  Oiler  Has  Colorful  Career 


She  circled  the  globe — she  hauled  oil 
from  Saudi  Arabia — she  transported 
Greek  sailors — and  she  was  the  object 
of  a force  of  Red  Sea  pirates.  Such  are 
some  of  the  highlights  in  the  career  of 
USS  Merrimack  (AO  37). 

Commissioned  4 Feb  1942  at  Staten 
Island,  Merrimack  made  her  trial  run 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  was  to  be  the 
first  in  a long  list  of  ports  of  call  for  a 
new  ship  and  a new  crew. 

On  her  first  cruise,  Merrimack  touched 
Atlantic  ports  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  Included  were  Greenock,  Scot- 
land; Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Freetown, 
Africa;  Gibraltar;  and  Trinidad. 

Merrimack  took  part  in  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa,  carrying  as  cargo  two 
aircraft  rescue  boats.  During  the  next 
year  and  a half  she  supplied  millions  of 
gallons  of  oil  in  support  of  the  military 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Following  a winter  of  rough  Atlantic 
crossings  on  oil  runs  to  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, Merrimack  was  forced  into  Nor- 
folk for  overhaul.  This  put  her  back 
into  condition  for  a few  wind-up  trips 
to  North  Africa  which  finished  her  serv- 
ice in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  "Mack”  twice 
held  and  twice  broke  the  record  for 
refueling  ships,  a feat  she  accomplished 
during  the  Atlantic  phase  of  her  career. 

After  refueling  more  than  800  ships, 
629  of  which  were  at  sea,  uss  Merri- 


mack is  now  operating  with  the  Navy 
Transport  Service.  Her  crew  was 
awarded  "Globetrotter”  certificates  on 
the  basis  of  Merrimack’ s ’round  the 
world  activities. 

One  of  the  odd  incidents  in  her  ca- 
reer occurred  at  Port  Said  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  pirates  at- 
tempted to  board  Merrimack.  Being 
forewarned,  Merrimack’ s crew  manned 
fire  hoses  and  drove  the  raiders  off. 
— Felix  B.  Grosso,  J02,  usn. 


VENT  in  oiler's  tank  is  opened  to 
admit  air.  Pirates  once  made  attempt 
to  board  vessel  while  at  Port  Said. 
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INTE  LLIGENC 


WORLD  situation  comes  in  for  comprehensive  study  by  officers  who  attend 
the  two-week  training  courses  given  at  the  Naval  Reserve  intelligence  schools. 


"We  are  going  to  land  troops  at  sev- 
eral places  on  Island  X.  We  -want  in- 
formation on  landing  beaches,  roads, 
■weather,  hydrography  and  topography. 

"Are  the  natives  likely  to  be  friendly 
to  our  forces? 

"What  is  the  available  water  supply? 
Are  there  any  protected  harbors?  Find  out 
the  exact  time  the  sun  rises  in  this 
locality.” 

The  officer  speaking,  echoing  orders  out 
of  the  khaki-colored-  past,  might  be  a 
four-striper  at  a World  War  II  round 
table  conference  at  CinCPac  headquarters. 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Actually  he  is  an  instructor  of  an  in- 
telligence class  for  Naval  Reservists  at 
Little  Creek,  Va.  Or  the  scene  might  be 
a naval  school  at  Coronado,  Calif. 

Seated  around  the  instructor,  a group 
of  intelligence  officers  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve is  reviewing  the  problems  of  gath- 
ering the  necessary  information  which 
precedes  every  military  operation.  In  time 
of  war  such  an  assignment  may  take  days 
or  weeks  of  exhaustive  research,  inter- 
preting aerial  photographs,  deciphering 
symbols  on  complex  maps  and  charts, 
studying  local  land  configurations  and 
hydrography. 

Assignments  such  as  this  were  repeated 


time  and  time  again  in  the  planning  of 
amphibious  campaigns  to  seize  Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa,  the  Marshal  and  Gilbert 
Islands,  Lae  and  Salamaua,  to  mention 
just  a few  of  the  Islands. 

These  routine  jobs  are  only  part  of  the 
tasks  of  naval  intelligence  officers,  whose 
qualifications  call  for  probably  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  a wider  variety  of 
specialized  fields  than  any  other  naval 
group. 

Today  the  training  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  tasks  is  being  continued  by  ONI 
and  the  naval  districts  with  the  peacetime 
Reserve’s  intelligence  component. 

During  World  War  II,  ONI  enlarged 
its  Small  regular  Navy  staff  with  thou- 
sands of  Naval  Reservists.  By  V-J  Day 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  officers  of 
the  intelligence  service  came  from  the 
Naval  Reserve.  In  the  event  of  another 
war  Reservists  would  again  play  a similar 
major  role  in  intelligence. 

To  preserve  the  organization  which 
functioned  so  well  during  the  war,  the 
Navy  officially  activated  the  Reserve  in- 
telligence component  in  May  1946,  with 
units  established  in  all  continental  naval 
districts  as  well  as  Hawaii,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Providing  for  a Reserve  force  with  a 
strength  of  4,000  intelligence  officers  en- 


rolled in  both  Organized  and  Volunteer 
units,  the  intelligence  program  has  al- 
ready reached  75  per  cent  of  its  planned 
requirements. 

. A naval  intelligence  officer  must  learn 
the  fundamental  ABCs  of  each  outfit  of 
the  Navy  with  which  he  may  come  in 
contact,  whether  it  be  in  such  varied 
fields  as  submarine,  mine,  air  or  am- 
phibious warfare.  He  must  understand 
strategy,  counterintelligence,  world  af- 
fairs, escape  and  survival  tactics.  He  must 
be  an  administrator,  investigator,  research 
specialist.  He  must  keep  up  with  new 
developments  and  research  programs  in 
science  applied  to  naval  warfare. 

ONI’s  training  policy  is  aimed  to  aid 
the  inactive  Reservist  to  maintain  these 
skills  and  develop  new  ones,  with  the 
view  of  creating  a pool  of  efficient  per- 
sonnel for  any  future  emergency. 

In  each  naval  district  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  Intelligence  Reserve 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  district  com- 
mandant. The  district  intelligence  officer  | 
of  the  commandant’s  staff  handles  the  j 
actual  direction  of  the  program  within  | 
the  district.  Most  districts  have  been  di- 
vided  into  smaller  units,  called  zones,  tor 
the  administration  of  the  intelligence 
component.  Each  zone  has  an  officer  in 
charge. 

Approximately  1,475  intelligence  officer  j 

AT  SEA  in  a rubber  boat,  these  office 
participate  in  exercise  which  is  a part 
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All  HANDS 


RESERVE 


PHOTO-interpretation  is  one  of  many  specialized  fields  in  which  members  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Intelligence  Component  must  gain  an  extensive  knowledge. 


billets  have  been  provided  in  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve,  half  of  which  are  filled.  A 
quota  of  approximately  2,500  Reservists 
has  been  established  for  volunteer  units. 
The  training  program  is  similar  for  both 
Volunteer  and  Organized  Reservists,  and 
includes  regular  meetings  and  annual 
training  duty. 

Seminar-type  training  is  included  in  a 
new  program  promulgated  to  the  naval 
districts  in  January  1948,  which  calls  for 
instruction  in  various  subjects  for  the 
Operational  Intelligence  components  of 
the  Reserve. 

Briefing,  action  reports,  cartography, 
radar,  flak  and  target  analysis,  photo- 
interpretation, combat  information  center, 
search  and  rescue,  mapping,  hydography 
and  "estimate  of  the  situation”  are  some 
of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  program. 

Providing  for  special  lectures  and  train- 
ing during  weekly  drill  periods,  the 
seminar  course  consists  of  52  sessions  of 
two  and  one-half  hours  duration,  which 
qualifies  an  officer  for  an  Oplntel  mobili- 
zation billet. 

To  supplement  the  various  training  pro- 
grams within  the  districts,  two-week 
courses  have  been  organized  for  intelli- 
gence officers  participating  in  annual  ac- 
tive duty  training.  Approximately  1,000 
officers  have  already  taken  their  annual 
training  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 

ie  training  given  in  amphibious  intelli- 
ence  at  the  Little  Creek,  Va.,  school. 


gence  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  district  in- 
telligence officers,  schools  and  fleet  op- 
erating forces. 

Using  the  medium  of  field  work,  lec- 
tures and  training  films,  the  intelligence 
course  offered  at  the  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  provides  a 
streamlined  60-hour  session  pointed  to- 
wards intelligence  problems  involved  in 
amphibious  landings. 

Reservists  study  the  preparation  for 
making  landings,  reconnaissance,  critiques 
and  analyses  of  landing  areas.  Refresher 
training  is  provided  in  the  interpretation 
of  maps,  charts  and  aerial  photos.  Staff 
•functions  and  administrative  procedures 
are  examined,  as  well  as  counterintelli- 
gence, hydrographic  reports  and  study  of 
the  theater  of  operations. 

Coordinating  information  on  all  as- 
pects of  a landing  operation,  including 
aviation,  Marine  and  ship  units,  the  in- 
telligence officers  participate  in  field  exer- 
cises which  put  theory  and  classroom 
study  into  practice. 

A similar  course  has  been  established 
at  the  Coronado,  Calif.,  amphibious  base. 
Instruction  at  both  schools  is  given  in 
photo-interpretation,  CIC  (Combat  In- 
formation Centers)  and  the  preparation 
of  intelligence  plans. 

The  Coronado  course  has  classes  in 
aerial  photo  plotting,  stereographic  exam- 
ination, contour  and  heigh:  determination 
of  land  masses,  use  of  the  polyconic  grid, 
and  problems  of  target  location.  Methods 


used  in  the  application  of  information  ob- 
tained from  radar  scope  photography  are 
also  studied. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Navy  Intelligence 
School  at  Anacostia,  a subordinate  ac- 
tivity of  the  Post-Graduate  School,  An- 
napolis, Md.,  is  conducting  the  second  in 
a series  of  two-week  intelligence  classes 
for  Reservists. 

Training  a quota  of  48  students  in  each 
class  from  continental  naval  districts  and 
PRNC,  the  Anacostia  course  covers  stra- 
tegic, operational,  air  and  counter  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  a comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  the  world  situation. 

Geopolitics,  world  geography,  trans- 
portation and  resources,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic problems  are  discussed  by  in- 
structor specialists  selected  from  the 
armed  services  and  civilian  occupations. 

ComSubLant  provides  Reserve  intelli- 
gence training  slanted  toward  problems 
involving  submarine  warfare,  while  Com- 
MinLant  conducts  similar  two-weeks’ 
training  in  mine  warfare. 

The  Reserve  intelligence  component  is 
under  the  general  cognizance  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Intelligence.  Through  ONI’s 
Reserve  section,  administrative  and  do- 
mestic branches  and  support  sections,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence  has  integrated 
the  activities  of  the  Reserve  component 
with  those  of  the  regular  Navy. 

Many  inactive  Reserve  officers,  although 
carrying  on  their  civilian  jobs,  are  still 
assisting  the  Navy,  which  draws  upon 
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MICROFILMED  records  of  naval  personnel  are  made  available  for  use  in 
intelligence  analysis  work.  Here  part  of  a jacket  is  flashed  onto  the  Recordak. 


their  fund  of  knowledge  of  a particular 
area  or  section  of  the  world.  The  Re- 
serve’s trained  experts  who  are  specialists 
by  virtue  of  past  travel  or  study  may  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  making  reports  of 
an  unfamiliar  area  which  is  required  by 
ONI.  Such  reports  by  Reserve  Officers  are 
of  considerable  aid  in  planning  U.S.  naval 
policy  in  relation  to  what  is  going  on  in 
foreign  countries. 


By  keeping  these  officers  active  in  per- 
forming tasks  for  the  Naval  Intelligence 
the  Navy  is  assured  these  officers  will 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  will  learn  of  new 
developments  and  procedures  employed 
by  ONI  in  their  specialized  field. 

Reserve  intelligence  officers  also  assist 
in  making  security  checks  for  ONI  on 
persons  living  in  their  own  locality. 


This  procedure  saves  the  time  and  e*- 
pense  that  would  be  involved  by  ONI  in- 
sending an  active  duty  officer  to  an  iso- 
lated community  to  make  security  investi- 
gations. The  facts  concerning  the  person 
investigated  are  obtained  by  intelligence 
officers  from  vital  statistics  and  other 
pertinent  sources  of  information  and  are 
forwarded  in  an  official  report  to  the 
district  intelligence  officer. 

In  such  activities  as  research  and  in- 
vestigations, two  important  purposes  are 
served.  The  Navy  continues  to'  derive 
benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  inactive  Reservists,  and  they  in 
turn  are  able  to  retain  their  proficiency 
in  their  Navy  specialty. 

Training  for  Reserve  intelligence  offi- 
cers varies,  according  to  facilities  avail- 
able in  their  naval  districts  and  depend- 
ing on  their  background  of  experience. 
Officers  with  18  months  duty  in  naval  in- 
telligence billets  during  the  war  are  con- 
sidered fully  qualified  professionally,  but 
officers  w'ith  less  service  are  required  to 
complete  basic  intelligence  courses. 

New  officers  coming  into  the  program 
must  complete  within  two  years  of  their 
enrollment  correspondence  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  naval  intelligence,  Navy  regu- 
lations and  naval  customs  and  traditions. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
the  various  Naval  Districts  are  carrying 
on  the  training  of  the  peacetime  Re- 
serve’s intelligence  component;  the  same 
component  that  w’as  so  effectively  em- 
ployed during  World  War  II. 


RELATIONSHIP  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
component  to  entire  Naval  Intelligence 
organization,  and  to  other  activities,  is 
shown  in  the  charts,  at  left  and  below. 
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AMERICAN  SAILORS  bring  joy  into  the 
drab  lives  of  Italian  war  orphans  with 
a party  on  board  USS  Midway  during 
visit  of  the  ship  to  Mediterranean  areas. 
Above,  left:  Sailors  assist  orphan  girls 
down  the  gangway.  Above,  right:  Happy 
smiles  of  these  visitors  spread  to  crew 
members.  Right:  Eyes  widen  as  launch 
approaches  huge  carrier.  Below:  Ship's 
company  lends  hand  during  refreshments. 


SEEKING  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING 


^OWN  in  the  ultra-frigid  climes  ap- 
proaching  the  absolute  zero  of  tem- 
perature there  is  a strange  world  known 
only  to  scientists. 

In  this  realm  of  very  low  temperatures 
some  substances  suddenly  become  super- 
conductors of  electrical  current. 

Helium  will  turn  into  a liquid  and  then 
develop  such  tremendous  capillary  action 
that  it  will  overflow  any  container  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

The  great  disorderly  activity  of  mole- 
cules in  matter  will  slow  down  almost  to 
a standstill  in  the  supercold,  thus  enab- 
ling physicists  to  study  the  electrical  and 
magnetic  properties  of  solids  more 
closely. 

Fully  realizing  the  vital  need  for  main- 
taining basic  reseach  in  this  lush  field  of 
low  temperature  study,  or  cryogenics,  the 
Navy  is  sponsoring  an  extensive  program 
with  respect  to  it. 

The  program  will  add  to  the  nation’s 
scientific  stockpile  of  knowledge  for  war 
and  peace  and  is  expected  to  pay  big 
dividends. 

Coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, the  program  includes  experimen- 
tal work  at  11  universities,  plus  studies  at 
the  Naval  Reseach  Laboratory  and  the 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

In  its  program  ONR  is  attempting  to 
fill  a gap  in  research  which  was  created 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  last  sum- 
mer and  which  probably  wdll  not  be  filled 
on  a permanent  basis  until  establishment 
of  the  proposed  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Universities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gam are  Columbia,  Yale,  Duke,  Ohio 
State,  Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Rice  Institute  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  schools  are 
conducting  research  on  their  own  cam- 
puses. 

Each  has  individual  objectives  corre- 
lated by  ONR.  Overlapping  of  work  at 
the  various  schools  is  held  to  a minimum 
through  close  cooperation.  Scientists  head- 
ing each  unit  meet  periodically  under 
ONR  auspices  to  report  progress,  ex- 
change ideas  and  pool  information. 

Ordinarily  a cryogenics  project  might 
be  classified  as  a civilian  function,  ac- 
cording to  the  physicist  who  represents 
ONR  in  college  work  contracts. 

"However,  since  basic  research  now  is 
a matter  closely  associated  with  national 
defense  and  has  been  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Navy,  it  is  not  unusual  that  ONR 
is  leading  the  way  in  cryogenics  studies 
at  the  present  time,”  he  explained. 

"Research  is  not  being  carried  on  with 
respect  to  any  particular  future  operation 
or  known  practical  application,  however, 
but  rather  for  the  common  good.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  certain 
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phases  of  the  project  may  develop  prac- 
tical applications.  For  instance,  experi- 
ments in  superconductivity  are  particu- 
larly promising. 

It  is  conceivable  that  knowledge  gleaned 
from  research  in  this  phase  of  cryogenics 
may  some  day  lead  to  the  development  of 
minutely  precise  detectors  of  heat  and 
magnetic  fields. 

If  electrical  devices  could  be  wound 
with  superconductive  wires,  loss  of  power 
through  resistance  would  be  practically 
nil.  Some  of  the  greatest  practical  appli- 
cations may  develop  via  the  simple  fact 
that  the  knowledge  we  gain  at  these  tem- 
peratures, where  molecular  activity  has 
quieted  down  sufficiently  to  permit  more 
exact  study  of  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials, will  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  behavior  of  substances  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Such  knowledge  will  per- 
mit greater  development  of  common  ma- 
terials used  at  common  temperatures. 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  work- 
ing under  a separate  budget  but  tied  in 
with  ONR’s  program,  is  taking  a special 
interest  in  the  superconductivity  phe- 
nomena. 

From  experiments  on  this  aspect  of  the 
poject,  NRL  hopes  to  learn  more  of  the 
inter-relationships  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic properties  with  thermal  and  me- 
chanical properties  of  materials. 

NRL’s  Electrical  Division  operates  one 
helium  liquifier  as  standard  equipment 
for  cryogenics  and  the  NRL  Radio  I 
Division  has  another.  The  liquifiers  can 
get  down  to  within  a few  degrees  above 
absolute  zero  ( — 459.7°  F)  in  about  two 
hours. 

At  — 421.6°  Fahrenheit  helium,  a gas 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  changes  into 
liquid.  Thereafter,  the  machines  can  pro- 
duce about  three  quarts  of  liquified 
helium  an  hour. 


To  further  reduce  the  temperature,  the 
machines  are  shut  off  and  the  pressure  on 
the  liquid  helium  is  reduced  by  means  of 
a vacuum  pump. 

Reducing  the  pressure  causes  the  liquid 
to  boil.  As  it  boils,  it  loses  more  heat  and 
drops  to  still  lower  temperatures,  ranging 
down  to  2°  above  absolute  zero  on  the 
absolute  (or  Kelvin)  scale. 

At  about  2.186  degrees  above  absolute 
zero,  however,  it  becomes  a superfluid. 
In  this  condition  helium  has  little  or  no 
viscosity  and  flows  very  readily. 

At  this  temperature  it  develops  a so- 
called  "fountain  effect.”  If  a capillary 
tube  is  placed  in  a beaker  of  water,  the 
water  in  the  tube  will  climb  to  a point 
somewhat  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
water  outside  of  the  tube.  When  this  sim- 
ple experiment  is  tried  with  liquid  helium 
instead  of  water,  so  vigorous  is  the  capil- 
lary action  that  the  helium  shoots  out  of 
the  top  of  the  tube  in  a spray. 

It  has  been  found  that  liquid  helium 
upon  reaching  the  superfluid  stage  flows 
quickly  toward  areas  of  higher  temper- 
atures close  to  it.  In  addition,  it  becomes 
a super  heat  conductor. 

The  liquifiers  produce  liquid  helium  by 
expanding  the  element  in  its  gaseous 
state  from  high  to  low  pressure,  thereby 
cooling  it  below  its  liquifying  temper- 
ature. It  is  cooled  by  making  it  do  work 
the  same  way  that  steam  is  cooled  when 
passing  through  a turbine. 

In  the  steam  turbine,  the  interest  is  in 
the  power  output.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  helium  liquifier,  scientists  are  in- 
terested only  in  the  amount  by  which  the 
gas  is  cooled. 

Early  this  year  NRL  plans  to  install 
powerful  magnets  for  use  in  the  study  of 
magnetic  properties  and  for  producing 
lower  temperatures,  down  to  within  .001° 
from  absolute  zero.  By  use  of  nuclear 


moments  experimental  materials  may  be 
pushed  still  closer  to  absolute  zero. 

Materials  other  than  helium  are  made 
supercold  by  immersing  them  in  liquid 
helium.  Helium  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
material  which  will  remain  in  a liquid 
state  in  supercold  under  ordinary  pres- 
sure. It  can  be  solidified,  however,  if 
placed  under  a pressure  of  around  600 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  lower 
temperatures. 

NRL’s  Radio  I believes  that  its  current 
study  of  the  superconductivity  of  lead  and 
tin  at  a radio  frequency  of  10,000  mega- 
cycles will  lead  to  a better  understanding 
of  the  electrical  behavior  of  metals.  Later 
research  in  the  division  will  go  to  higher 
frequencies  and  involve  other  metals. 

Some  known  superconductors  and  the 
temperatures,  measured  in  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit above  absolute  zero,  at  which  they 
become  superconducting  are:  aluminum, 
2.05;  lead,  13.07;  tin,  6.64;  cadmium,  .97; 
zinc,  1.42;  and  mercury  7.50. 

Lumped  together,  a list  of  the  charac- 
teristics to  be  scrutinized  by  NRL  in  its 
cryogenics  research  will  include:  mag- 
netic susceptibility,  specific  heat,  thermal 
conductivity,  thermal  expansion,  electri- 
cal conductivity,  and  elastic  properties. 

Thermometry  in  temperatures  below 
20°  absolute  is  very  difficult.  Most  known 
thermometers  are  worthless.  NRL  uses 
helium  gas  thermometers  and  resistance 
thermometers. 

Scientists  may  come  very  close  to  abso- 
lute zero  in  their  research,  but  actually 
they  would  never  know  when  they  were 
at  this  point  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
.reach.  Because  to  measure  this  temper- 
ature they  would  have  to  remove  some 
heat  from  the  particular  body  measured. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  be- 
cause at  absolute  zero,  the  body  would 
have  no  heat. 

Finding  absolute  zero  would  be  like 
cutting  a piece  of  string.  You  can  really 
never  snip  off  the  very  end. 
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A Star  Is  Worn 

Sir:  When  may  a star  be  worn  on  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  ribbon? — G.  M.  C.,  LTJG, 

USN. 

• A star  is  worn  on  the  PUC  to  indi- 
cate actual  participation  in  the  action  for 
which  cited.  Men  attached  to  the  unit — 
but  not  at  the  time  award  was  given — 
may  wear  the  ribbon  without  star  only 
while  attached  to  that  unit.  Participation 
in  a second  PUC  entitles  the  recipient  to 
wear  an  additional  star. 

A star  is  worn  on  the  NUC  to  indicate 
a second  award  of  the  same  ribbon. — Ed. 

Requesting  Seabee  Duty 

Sir:  To  whom  should  a request  for  as- 
signment to  an  overseas  Seabee  unit  be 
addressed? — H.  M.  D.,  Yl,  usn. 

• You  may  submit  a request  via  your 
CO  to  appropriate  fleet  commander  for 
transfer  to  a Seabee  activity  at  such  time 
as  you  are  transferred  to  sea. — Ed. 

Round-the-World  'Mack' 

Sir:  Was  uss  Merrimack  (AO  37) 
ever  awarded  a Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion?— R.  E.  B.,  ENS,  usn. 

• No.  USS  Merrimack  (AO  37)  has 
not  been  awarded  an  NUC.  For  informa- 
tion on  her  round-the-world  cruise,  see 
page  21. — Ed. 

Steam  Propelled  LST 

Sir:  In  your  October  1947  issue  of 
All  Hands  you  ran  an  article  about  the 
new  steam  propelled  LST.  I am  an  old 
LST  sailor  and  wonder  what  these  new 
fangled  contraptions  look  like.  Also  how 
many  do  we  have? — G.  P.  C.,  Si,  usn. 

• To  date  we  have  only  one  steam 
powered  LST  in  commission  (LST  1153). 
However,  another  is  under  construction, 
(LST  1154)  which  will  be  completed  in 
mid-summer  of  this  year. — Ed. 


This  column  is  open  to  unoffical  communica- 
tions  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  corvflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Transfers  to  USN 

Sir  : Is  it  possible  for  Reserve  officers 
commissioned  after  1 Jan  1947,  to  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy? — E.  E.  H.,  ENS, 

USNR. 

• No,  except  (1)  former  USN  officers 
who  have  been  appointed  in  usnr  and 
who  can  qualify  for  appointments  in  Med- 
ical, Dental,  Medical  Service  Corps,  and 
(2 ) members  of  Nurse  Corps  Reserve.  See 
Alnav  591-46  (AS&SL,  July-December 
19 46)  and  Alnav  238-47  (AS&SL,  July- 
December  1947). — Ed. 

Service  That  Counts 

Sir:  Would  service  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  or  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice count  as  active  federal  service  for 
transfer  to  F-6  Fleet  Reserve  after  twenty 
years’  service? — W.  W.  T.,  ML2,  usn. 

• No. — Ed. 

You're  in  the  Navy  Now 

Sir:  I am  in  the  regular  Navy  at  the 
present  time  but  I desire  a transfer  to  the 
Army.  Prior  to  enlisting  in  the  Navy  I 
served  five  years  and  seven  months  in  the 
Army  and  I now  find  that  I am  better 
suited  for  the  latter.  Is  it  possible  for  me 
to  transfer  to  the  Army  before  my  present 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  expires? — F.  B., 
Si,  USN. 

• Lt  looks  like  you  will  be  a sailor  un- 
til your  present  enlistment  expires,  sol- 
dier. There  are  no  provisions  which  will 
permit  the  transfer  of  an  enlisted  man 
from  the  regular  Navy  to  the  Army. — Ed. 


Planks  for  Plankowners 

Sir:  I served  aboard  the  following 
ships  and  would  appreciate  information 
as  to  their  whereabouts:  (1)  USS  Steamer 
Bay  (2)  uss  YAIS  97.  I am  a plankowner 
on  both  of  the  above  ships  and  would 
like  to  acquire  a section  of  each  of  their 
planks. — J.  L.  A.,  S2,  usnr. 

• (1)  uss  Steamer  Bay  (CVE  87)  was 
built  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Vancouver,  Washington,  and  launched  26 
Feb  1944.  She  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion on  8 Aug  1946  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 
(2)  uss  YMS  97  was  stricken  from  Navy 
lists  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  7 Feb 

1947. 

There  is  no  legal  way  of  removing 
equipment  or  parts  of  Navy  vessels. — Ed. 

Duty  Near  Home 

Sir:  Has  any  action  been  taken  to  sta- 
tion married  men  on  the  east  coast  when 
their  homes  are  in  that  area? — J.  M.  C., 
Si,  USN. 

• No.  Other  than  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
141-47  (NDB,  31  July)  regarding  new 
duty  stations  upon  reenlistment,  no  such 
action  has  been  contemplated. — Ed. 

Navy  Occupation  Medal 

Sir:  I would  like  the  names  of  all  ships 
that  served  in  the  Pacific  area  which  are 
entitled  to  the  American  Occupation  rib- 
bon.— W.  C.  H.,  Si,  usn. 

• Approximately  3,500  units  of  the 
Navy  are  entitled  to  the  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal  (see  All  Hands,  March 

1948,  p.  $6).  To  name  each  would  fill 
many  pages  of  the  magazine.  However, 
NavPers  15787  of  15  Jan  1948  names  each 
ship  or  unit  eligible  for  this  medal.  Cop- 
ies of  this  directive  are  being  distributed 
to  all  ships  and  stations. — Ed. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir:  I was  attached  to  a Seabee  bat- 
talion during  the  war  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive my  good  conduct  medal.  Can  I 
apply  for  it  now?  I would  also  like  to 
know  if  108th  (ex-97th)  Seabees  received 
any  awards  or  medals. — R.  A.  J.,  Si,  usn. 

• Application  for  Good  Conduct  med- 
als should  be  made  by  letter  to  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  stating  full  name,  serv- 
ice number,  rate  or  rank,  date  of  enlist- 
ment and  discharge. 

The  108 th  Construction  Battalion  is  en- 
titled to  the  European- African-Middle 
Eastern  medal  with  one  star  for  those 
who  actually  participated  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandy,  6 to  25  June  1944. — Ed. 


USS  LST  1153 — The  Navy's  modern  steam  version  of  its  flat-bottomed  work  horses. 
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70%  for  Heroism 

Sir:  At  present  I am  a lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  intend  to  revert  on  or 
about  1 July  1948.  At  this  time  I will  join 
the  Fleet  Reserve. 

As  a chief  machinist  in  1945,  I was 
awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
medal.  Can  I «dd  10  per  cent  to  the  given 
scale  of  retainer  pay  for  a CPO  with  20 
years’  service?  Will  this  also  apply  to  my 
retired  pay  if  retired  as  a lieutenant 
(junior  grade)? — P.  A.  P.,  LTJG,  USN. 

• A determination  will  be  made  by 
SecNav  upon  submission  of  your  applica- 
tion for  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve.  If  it  is 
determined  that  the  act  or  acts  for  which 
the  award  was  made  do  constitute  ex- 
traordinary heroism  the  answer  will  be 
yes  to  both  questions,  providing  you  are 
not  also  entitled  to  10  per  cent  for  maxi- 
mum marks  in  conduct  ( Class  F-4-D). 
—Ed. 

Color  Photos  of  Ships 

Sir:  I would  like  the  following  infor- 
mation on  uss  Princeton  (CVL  23):  (1) 
How  many  battle  stars  was  she  credited 
with?  (2)  Did  she  ever  receive  the  PUC? 
(3)  Is  it  possible  to  get  color  photo- 
graphs of  this  ship  in  combat? — F.  J.  M., 
AMM3,  usn. 

• (1)  USS  Princeton  (CVL  23)  is  en- 
titled to  10  battle  stars.  (2)  There  is  no 
record  of  her  having  received  either  the 
PUC  or  NUC.  (3)  No  information  avail- 
able concerning  color  combat  photo- 
graphs. However,  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, Photographic  Division,  Navy  De- 
partment 25,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  has  black  and 
white  prints. — Ed. 

Counting  Academy  Time 

Sir:  Back  up!  In  the  January  1948  issue 
of  All  Hands  you  state,  "All  active  Fed- 
eral service  counts  for  retirement  pur- 
poses.” 

Not  so!  This  is  a sore  point  with  Naval 
Academy  graduates  who  spent  four  of  the 
most  active  (censored)  Federal  service 
years  you  ever  saw  and  get  neither  retire- 
ment nor  longevity  benefits  for  them. 
— F.  N.  H.,  CDR,  usn. 

• All  Hands  backs  up.  Under  present 
law  only  officers  of  the  regular  Navy  who 
were  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
prior  to  4 Mar  1913  and  who  are  still  in 
the  regular  service  may  count  Naval 
Academy  time  for  retirement  and  pay 
purposes.  Officers  appointed  to  the  USN  A 
prior  to  4 Mar  1913,  and  who  subse- 
quently severed  their  connections  with 
the  regular  Navy  and  accepted  commis- 
sions in  the  Naval  Reserve,  may  count 
time  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  required  period  of 
active  service  for  20  years  retirement  un- 
der Public  Law  305,  7 9th  Congress,  but 
not  for  pay  purposes. — Ep. 
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USS  Helm — Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
she  was  stricken  from  list  25  Feb  1947. 


Flight  Skins 

Sir:  Is  there  any  authority  that  restricts 
the  ratings  eligible  for  flight  pay? — 
A.  F.  R.,  Yl,  usn. 

• Yes.  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  106-47  (AS& 
SL,  fanuary-June  1947)  and  Executive 
Order  9846  of  5 May  1947  restrict  flight 
orders  to  aviation  ratings,  strikers  for 
aviation  ratings,  and  other  ratings,  such 
as  pharmacist’s  mates,  which  are  specif- 
ically assigned  to  flight  crews  as  flight 
orderlies  and  whose  duties  require  regular 
and  frequent  participation  in  aerial  flights. 
—Ed. 

Hamul  in  England 

Sir:  I am  an  ex-crew  member  of  uss 
Hamul  and  would  like  to  know  where 
she  is  now. — W.  F.  B.,  EMI,  usnr. 

• USS  Hamul  (AD  20)  is  still  in  ac- 
tive service.  Our  last  report  placed  her  at 
Plymouth,  England. — Ed. 


About  the  Helm 

Sir:  I am  a former  crew  member  of 
uss  Helm  (DD  388),  and  would  appreci- 
ate the  following  information.  (1)  When 
was  she  authorized?  (2)  When  was  her 
keel  laid?  (3)  Where  and  when  was  she 
launched  and  commissioned?  (4)  Where 
is  she  at  the  present  time? — E.  J.  F.,  TM3, 

USNR. 

• USS  Helm  (DD  3 88)  was  built  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  (1)  Authorized  27 
Mar  1934.-  (2)  Keel  laid  25  Sept  1935. 
(3)  Launched  27  May  1937  and  commis- 
sioned 16  Oct  1937.  (4)  She  was  decom- 
missioned at  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  26  June 
1946  and  stricken  from  the  list  25  Feb 
1947.— Ed. 

No  PUC,  NUC  for  Bismarck  Sea 

Sir:  Has  uss  Bismarck  Sea  (CVE  95) 
been  awarded  a Presidential  Unit  Citation 
or  Navy  Unit  Commendation? — R.  P.  E., 
PHOM2,  usn. 

• Bismarck  Sea  has  received  neither 
PUC  nor  NUC  to  date. — Ed. 

MarCorps  Awards 

Sir:  In  July  1947  issue  of  All  Hands 
you  state  that  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion and  the  Navy  Unit  Citation  were 
awarded  to  the  Second  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  I have 
yet  to  see  any  such  authorization  for  these 
awards. — A.  C.  H.,  CPHM,  usn. 

• The  All  Hands  article  stated,  " The 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  have  been  awarded 
the  Second  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  and  the 
Twelfth  Marine  Regiment,  respectively.” 

The  Second  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  was 
awarded  PUC  for  the  period  4 April  to 
14  July  1945.  This  award  was  approved 
16  Dec  1946.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
NUC  being  awarded  to  this  outfit. — Ed. 
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USS  HAMUL — Ex-maritime  steamer  acts  as  service  station  for  destroyer  escorts. 
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USS  HOWARD  W.  GILMORE — Mothered  subs  during  war.  She's  now  at  Key  West. 


Transportation  of  Dependents 

Sir:  By  authority  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
141-47  (NDB,  31  July  1947)  I reenlisted 
at  a station  after  being  out  of  the  service 
less  than  a month.  My  previous  duty  was 
a destroyer  whose  home  port  was  San 
Diego,  Calif.  I was  ordered  from  the  sta- 
tion where  I reenlisted  to  my  present  duty 
station.  Do  I rate  reimbursement  for 
transportation  of  dependents  from  the  de- 
stroyer’s home  port  to  present  duty  sta- 
tion— or  from  reenlistment  station  to 
present  duty  station? — R.  G.  D.,  CPHM, 
USN. 

• Personnel  who  reenlist  under  con- 
tinuous service  ( within  90  days  from  date 
of  discharge ) at  the  place  at  which  dis- 
charged, are  entitled  to  transportation  of 
dependents  from  the  old  permanent  duty 
station  prior  to  discharge  to  new  perma- 
nent duty  station  after  reenlistment.  Dis- 
charge from  a vessel  and  reenlistment  at 
a shore  station  which  is  also  the  home 
yard  or  home  port  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
sidered the  same  place  for  this  purpose. 
—Ed. 


Brothers  on  Same  Ship 

Sir  : My  twin  brother  and  I joined  the 
Navy  on  the  same  date  and  went  through 
boot  training  together.  After  completing 
our  training  we  asked  to  be  stationed  to- 
gether but  were  separated.  We  want  to  be 
stationed  together  and  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Navy’s  policy  is  concern- 
ing brothers  being  together  on  the  same 
ship  or  station. — G.  T.  C.,  S2,  USN. 

• BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  281-45  ( AS&SL , 
July-Dee  1945)  states  that  the  Navy  has 
no  objection  to  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily serving  in  the  same  ship.  Naval  train- 
ing centers  are  authorized  to  effect  trans- 
fers of  recruits  who  have  brothers  serving 
in  ships  of  any  fleet,  except  submarines, 
to  the  ships  in  which  their  brothers  are 
serving  for  duty,  or  such  other  duty  as 
the  fleet  commander  may  assign. 

At  such  time  as  brothers  are  under  the 
same  administrative  commander , a re- 
quest may  be  forwarded  to  that  com- 
mander requesting  duty  with  brother. 
—Ed. 


Dope  on  Gilmore 

Sir:  I served  aboard  uss  Howard  W. 
Gilmore  during  the  war  and  would  ap- 
preciate the  following  information  con- 
cerning her.  (1)  When  was  she  built? 
(2)  Did  she  ever  publish  a souvenir 
book?  (3)  Where  is  she  at  the  present? — 
D.  W.  T.,  BKRl,  usn. 

• (1)  USS  Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS 
16)  was  built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  launched  16  Sept  1943  and  com- 
missioned 24  May  19 44.  Gilmore  operated 
in  the  Pacific  from  June  1944  to  August 
1945.  (2)  We  have  no  record  of  a sou- 
venir book.  (3)  She  has  been  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  since  October  1947. — Ed. 

Benefits  for  Filipinos 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  under  a 
four-year  hitch  during  the  reoccupation  of 
the  Philippines.  Upon  expiration  of  my 
enlistment  I plan  to  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  continue  my  studies.  My  ques- 
tions are:  (1)  Will  I be  eligible  for  GI 
benefits?  (2)  Can  I be  granted  duty  in  the 
Islands  six  months  prior  to  my  enlistment 
expiration?  (3)  Can  I receive  my  separa- 
tion in  the  Philippines?  Also  can  you  tell 
me  how  many  Filipinos  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  during  the  fiscal  year  1945-46? 
— F.  A.  F.,  STMl,  usn. 

•'  (1)  Assuming  that  you  are  a Fili- 
pino serving  in  the  Navy,  you  are  entitled 
to  all  benefits  under  the  Gl  Bill,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  readjustment  allowance 
and  loan  guarantee,  which  are  not  paid 
outside  the  CLUSA.  (2)  No,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  your  services  are  required  in  the 
Atlantic.  (3)  If  you  are  a citizen  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  you  may  elect  sepa- 
ration in  the  Philippine  Islands  under 
Alnav  562-46  (NDB,  31  Oct  1946).  This 
election  must  be  made  at  the  time  other- 
wise scheduled  to  return  to  the  U.S.  for 
separation  under  Alnav  384-46  (NDB,  15 
July  1946). 

If  a non-citizen,  you  may  be  separated 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  if  ship  or  sta- 
tion to  which  you  are  attached  at  time  of 
eligibility  for  transfer  for  separation  is 
within  the  Philippine  area. 

Records  show  that  3,916  Filipinos  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945-46.— Ed. 


Figuring  Leave  Credit 

Sir:  On  31  Aug  1946,  a man  has  102  I 
days’  leave  credit.  On  1 Sept  1946,  he 
maintains  60  days  on  the  books  and  ap- 
plies for  a bond  for  the  remainder.  His 
enlistment  expires  in  October  and  he  is 
sent  back  to  the  States  to  reenlist.  Upon  I 
reporting  in,  he  is  processed  and  then  put 
on  60  days’  terminal  leave.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  leave  he  is  discharged  and  imme-  j 
diately  reenlisted.  Now  comes  30  June 
1947  and  the  revision  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  | 
193-46  and  the  computation  of  each  man’s 
leave  credit.  This  man  also  took  30  days’  ' 
reenlistment  leave. 

Does  he  receive  credit  for  the  fiscal  , 
period,  1 Sept  1946  to  30  June  1947,  or 
does  he  lose  the  excess  of  60  days  upon 
discharge  and  end  up  on  30  June  with 
minus  18  days  credit — O.  E.  H.,  CY,  USN. 

• Leave  earned  and  not  taken  from  1 
September  to  date  of  discharge  is  lost. 
The  30  days’  reenlistment  leave  was 
granted  in  advance  of  accrual  and  is  to 
be  charged  against  the  first  year  of  his 
obligated  service.  Therefore  on  the  fol- 
lowing 30  June,  end  of  fiscal  year,  regard-  I 
less  of  how  many  days  excess  leave  he  I 
had  to  his  credit  he  is  not  checked  for  ex-  I 
cess  leave.  He  cannot  be  granted  addi-  I 
tional  leave  until  he  starts  to  accrue  I 
earned  leave,  except  emergency  leave  and  | 
excess  leave  as  authorized  by  BuPers.  I 
—Ed. 

Getting  Old  Rate  Back 

Sir:  I was  discharged  on  25  Oct  1945 
as  a chief  torpedoman  and  reenlisted  on 
12  May  1947  as  seaman  first.  I have  heard  I 
scuttlebutt  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  I 
my  rate  back.  Is  this  possible? — J.  B.  H.,  I 
Si,  USN. 

• On  12  May  1947  seaman  first  was  the  I 
only  rate  open  to  ex-chief  torpedoman  I 
with  broken  service.  You  will  have  to  I 
make  it  by  advancement. — Ed. 


Dependents'  Transportation 

Sir:  Since  joining  the  Navy  in  1928  I 
have  always  given  my  home  address  as 
the  state  of  Ohio.  I plan  to  enter  the  I 
Fleet  Reserve  this  year  and  intend  to 
make  my  home  in  California.  Can  I re- 
quest transportation  of  dependents  and 
household  effects  to  California  or  am  I 
only  entitled  to  transportation  to  my 
permanent  address  in  Ohio? — H.  A.,  LT, 
USN. 

• Personnel  who  are  in  pay  grades  3 ! 
and  above  who  are  transferred  to  the  i 
Fleet  Reserve  and  released  from  active 
duty,  are  entitled  to  transportation  of  de-  I 
pendents  and  household  effects  from  the  I 
last  permanent  duty  station  to  the  home  j 
address  of  record  as  shown  in  shipping  J 
articles  covering  the  last  enlistment. — Ed.  I 
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ISLAND  ATTACK 

More  than  9,000  Marines  and  Army  infantry  landed  on  tiny 
Vieques  island,  between  Puerto  Rico  and  Culebra,  in  a simulated 
aftack  against  an  "enemy”  whose  position  would  enable  them 
to  launch  "rocket  and  guided  missile  attacks  against  southern 
and  southeastern  coasts  of  the  U.S.” 

Bombardment  vessels  of  2d  Task  Fleet  fired  live  ammunition 
onto  the  island  for  two  days  prior  to  the  simulated  invasion 
and  on  D-day.  Strength  of  the  enemy,  using  the  island  as  a 
weather  and  air  warning  station,  was  assumed  by  American 
intelligence  to  total  more  than  4,500  officers  and  men. 

Vice  Admiral  D.  B.  Duncan,  usn,  ComSecTaskFlt,  com- 
manded the  exercises  from  uss  Leyte  (CV  32),  with  uss  Taconic 
(AGC  17)  serving  as  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral  R.  O.  Davis, 
USN,  ComPhibLant. 

Approximately  16,000  Navy,  Marine  and  Army  personnel  par- 
ticipated in  the  exercises.  Naval  vessels  engaged  totaled  55,  in 
addition  to  90  landing  craft. 


MANCHESTER  awaits  the  attack  (left),  LST  unloads  its  gear. 


MEN  scramble  down  net  (above),  and  hit  beach  (below). 
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SIGHTSEEING  sailors  from  Valley  Fo 
soldier  in  Sydney.  Upper  left:  Carnivc 
the  ship  during  Mardi  Gras.  Left  cen 
Turkish  sailors  training  in  U.S.  Lowe 
in  Japan  report  aboard  Duluth  for  an 
'soldiers  of  the  month.'  Below:  A reci 
in  Philadelphia  by  VADM  J.  L.  KaufFr 
Navy  recruiting  committee  head;  RAC 
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()  are  shown  fountain  by  Aussie 
:eives  crew  of  Mindoro  on  board 
□vy  chief  explains  navigating  to 
ibers  of  U.S.  occupation  forces 
iise,  reward  for  their  selection  as 
er  of  colonial  days  is  examined 
l (left);  H.  W.  Brightman,  civilian 
ague.  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


Veteran  Battleship  'Pe 
Bikini  Target  Vessels 

End  of  Gallant  Career 

Survivor  of  two  world  wars,  12  am- 
phibious landings,  the  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Surigao  Strait  actions  and  the  Bikini 
atom  bomb  tests,  uss  Pennsylvania  went 
down  in  deep  water  off  Kwajalein  at  the 
hands  of  a small  crew. 

Determined  so  unseaworthy  that  they 
might  sink  in  shallow  water  and  become 
navigational  hazards,  Pennsylvania  and 
two  other  Bikini  target  vessels  were  sunk 
purposely.  The  attack  transport  liss  Ban- 
ner was  the  first  and  the  destroyer  Trippe 
the  last  of  the  three  to  go  down. 

The  Navy  had  completed  radiological 
and  structural  studies  on  the  three  ves- 
sels and  had  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
decontamination,  repairs  and  towing 
would  have  been  far  in  excess  of  their 
scrap  value.  Other  target  vessels  also  will 
be  sunk  after  studies  have  been  made. 

Pennsylvania  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  Pacific  service, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  U.S.  vessels  to  re- 
ceive action  damage  in  World  War  II.  At 
anchor  off  Okinawa,  Pennsylvania  suf- 
fered 20  men  killed  when  struck  by  an 
aerial  torpedo  just  59  hours  before  the 
official  announcement  of  Japan’s  sur- 
render. 

Cuba  Honors  Maine 

Four  U.S.  Navy  vessels  visited  Havana 
during  Cuba’s  observance  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine.  The  destroyer  Sarsfield  and  three 


nnsy'  and  Two  Other 
Sunk  off  Kwajalein 

submarines,  Spikefish,  Sablefisb,  and  Med- 
regal,  proceeded  to  Havana  from  Key 
West,  Fla.,  for  the  event. 

As  a result  of  an  explosion  of  unknown 
cause,  Maine  blew  up  in  Havana  harbor 
on  15  Feb  1898.  In  this  disaster,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  260  lives  were  lost. 

Turks  Train  in  U.S. 

USS  Bexar  (APA  27)  docked  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  with  45  Turkish  Air  Force  offi- 
cers who  came  to  the  U.S.  for  technical 
and  staff  training. 

The  officers,  who  range  in  grade  from 
lieutenant  to  lieutenant  colonel,  are  being 
trained  at  various  U.S.  Air  Force  bases 
under  provisions  of  this  government’s 
Turkish  aid  program.  Upon  their  return 
to  Turkey  they  will  be  assigned  to  new 
positions  for  which  their  training  has 
fitted  them. 

Mardi  Gras  Force 

Taking  part  in  the  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras  were  uss  Mindoro  (CVE  120),  uss 
New  (DD  818)  and  uss  Coolbaugh  (DE 
217),  known  as  the  "Mardi  Gras  Force.’’ 

Yvonne  Brown,  queen  of  "Elves  of 
Oberon,”  the  carnival  organization,  vis- 
ited the  carrier  with  her  court.  A throne 
was  set  up  on  the  forward  elevator  where 
she  received  the  members  of  the  crew. 

A group  of  100  sailors  from  Mindoro 
marched  in  the  Old  Reliable  Carnival 
club’s  parade  in  Algiers,  just  across  the 
river  from  New  Orleans. 


^ > Veteran  Oklahoma 

r(~  sinks  in  Pacific  while 

tC  l l under  tow  to  junk 

^ yard.  $500,000  dam- 
~~ age  done  in  Treasure 
^5-  Island  fire.  Admiral 
Reeves  relieved  of  all 
duty  and  returned  to  retirement  after 
service. 
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SAILOR  inspector  accompanied  by  a nurse  and  village  chief,  make  the  weekly 
rounds  during  a sanitation  inspecton  of  a village  on  American  Samoa. 


Landing  Exercises 

Battle-dressed  Marines  of  the  First  Ma- 
rine Division,  landed  by  units  of  the 
Pacific  Amphibious  Group  One,  have 
made  another  successful  amphibious  land- 
ing— this  time  on  San  Clemente  Island 
and  Camp  Pendleton,  near  Oceanside, 
Calif. 

The  landing  was  made  during  Pacific 
Fleet  amphibious  training  exercises  con- 
ducted on  the  Southern  California  coast. 
About  5,000  Navy  and  Marine  personnel, 
16  ships  and  60  planes  participated  in  the 
exercises. 

Plan  of  operations  was  for  Marines  to 
take  Camp  Pendelton,  considered  an 
island  to  be  used  as  an  advance  base  for 
further  operations  against  the  "enemy.” 
Fire  support  from  two  destroyers  and  a 
rocket  ship  aided  the  Leathernecks  in  es- 
tablishing their  goal. 

New  Science  Building 

A new  naval  science  building  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  (Kentucky)  has 
been  dedicated. 

In  his  dedication  speech  Admiral  H.  K. 
Hewitt,  usn,  U.S.  naval  representative 
on  the  military  staff  committee  of  the 
United  Nations,  called  for  a strong  Navy 
to  defend  American  interests. 

"Effective  armed  forces  in  the  modern 
world  must  not  only  consist  of  ground 
forces,  naval  forces  and  air  forces,  each 
armed  with  the  most  modern  weapons,” 
the  admiral  said,  "but  these  three  com- 
ponents must  be  employed  in  close  co- 


ordination as  a team  to  gain  the  common 
end.” 

"As  long  as  we  need  armed  forces  for 
the  defense  of  our  interests  and  as  long 
as  the  sea  is  required  for  the  transport  of 
men  and  goods,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
control  of  the  sea.  And  control  of  the  sea 
cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future  be  exer- 
cised exclusively  by  shore-based  aviation. 
It  must  be  exercised  primarily  by  ships, 
on  the  surface  and  below  the  surface  and 
by  ship-based  aviation,”  the  admiral  fur- 
ther stated. 

The  University  of  Louisville  is  one  of 
the  52  colleges  and  universities  maintain- 
ing an  NROTC  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  the 
university. 


Navy  Studies  Cholera 

Prevention  and  control  of  cholera  will 
be  studied  by  four  Navy  specialists  in 
Damascus  and  other  parts  of  Syria. 

The  group  of  two  medical  officers  and 
two  pharmacist’s  mates  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Cairo,  Egypt,  during  the  cholera 
outbreak  there,  and  then  were  ordered  to 
aid  against  the  Syrian  epidemic. 

The  party  consists  of  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  Richard  H.  Weaver,  MC,  usnr. 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Moulton  K. 
Johnson,  MC,  usnr,  CPHM  James  D. 
Gillmore,  usn,  and  PHMl  Charles  F. 
Robsinson,  usn. 

New  Chute  Larger,  Safer 

The  standard  parachute,  used  in  naval 
aviation  for  the  past  25  years,  soon  will 
be  replaced  with  a new  nylon  model — 
larger,  safer  and  more  efficient. 

The  new  parachute  has  a 28-foot  dia- 
meter, four  feet  more  than  the  present 
model,  and  is  made  of  "rip-stop”  nylon, 
a waffle-weave  material  fashioned  with 
heavy  cross  threads  at  quarter-inch  inter- 
vals to  help  prevent  tearing.  Although 
larger,  the  new  chute  is  made  of  lighter 
material  and  has  approximately  the  same 
weight  as  the  old  model.  It  can  be  packed 
in  the  same  container. 

The  heavy  cross-thread  weave  of  the 
new  parachute  is  designed  to  stop  a rup- 
ture in  the  fabric  before  it  extends  into 
a long  rip,  thus  providing  additional 
safety.  Tears  have  a tendency  to  stop 
against  one  of  the  heavier  cross  threads 
rather  than  extend  into  a long  slit. 

Bail-outs  with  the  new  28-foot  para- 
chute are  possible  at  approximately  50 
knots  faster  than  with  the  odd  model,  and 
the  rate  of  descent  is  less  than  20  feet  per 
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second,  compared  with  the  25-foot  per 
second  descent  rate  with  the  standard  24- 
foot  parachute. 

BuAer  has  been  experimenting  with 
the  new  parachute  for  three  years.  During 
this  period  approximately  100  "live” 
jumps  and  more  than  2,000  drop  tests 
were  made  to  collect  data.  Under  a re- 
placement program,  the  35,000  parachutes 
used  by  the  Navy  will  be  replaced  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  5,000  a year  with 
the  new  chutes. 


Foster  Heads  BuSandA 


Rear  Admiral  Edwin  D.  Foster,  SC, 
usn,  head  of  the 
huge  aviation  sup- 
ply office  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the 
war,  is  the  new 
chief  of  BuSandA. 

Former  deputy 
and  assistant  chief 
of  BuSandA,  Rear 
Admiral  Foster 
holds  business  de- 
grees from  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard.  He  relieves  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  A.  Buck,  SC,  usn,  who  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  naval  service  this 
spring. 


Rear  Admiral  Foster 


World  Cruise 

Because  the  27,000-ton  aircraft  carrier 
uss  Valley  Forge  is  taking  the  long  way 
home,  her  crew  will  get  first-hand  in- 
formation on  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  like. 

The  carrier,  in  company  with  the  de- 
stroyers uss  W.  C.  Lawe  and  Lloyd 
Thomas,  is  returning  to  San  Diego  from 
Tsingtao,  China,  by  way  of  Singapore, 
Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Suez  Canal, 
Gibraltar,  Trinidad  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  Their  arrival  in  San  Diego  harbor 
is  expected  during  the  middle  of  May. 

Reasons  for  this  cruise  are: 

• It  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to 
train  the  officers  and  men  of  our  ships  in 
independent  long-range  operations.  It  per- 
mits them  to  become  familiar  with  foreign 
waters  and  with  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

• It  is  a morale  builder  for  the  many 
officers  and  sailors  who  still  have  the 
traditional  urge  to  "join  the  Navy  and 
see  the  world.” 

• It  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
American  naval  personnel  to  create  good 
will  and  better  understanding  with  the 
people  of  other  nations. 


You  Can  Learn  While  You  Earn  in  Navy 


How  to  earn  a master  of  arts  de- 
gree while  serving  on  active  Navy 
duty  is  told  by  Raymond  G.  O’Connor, 
CY,  USN,  using  his  own  case  as  an 
example. 

"No  other  occupation  of  which  I 
know  can  compare  with  the  Navy  for 
giving  a man  who  wants  it  a chance  to 
continue  his  education,”  the  chief  says, 
"and  I’ve  found  that  stretched  out  in  a 
bunk  aboard  ship,  underway  or  an- 
chored, is  as  good  a way  as  any  in 
which  to  study.” 

After  completing  a thesis  which  will 
culminate  12  years  of  off-hour  study, 
O’Connor  will  receive  his  master’s  de- 
gree in  American  history  early  this 
summer  at  American  University’s  grad- 
uation exercises. 

Now  on  duty  in  the  recruiting  sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  the  chief  has 
taken  his  education  in  stride  with  pre- 
vious Navy  assignments  to  SubRon  4, 
uss  Indianapolis,  uss  Trenton,  recruit- 
ing duty  in  San  Francisco,  an  earlier 
tour  of  duty  at  BuPers,  and  a period  of 
service  at  NOB,  Trinidad. 

"After  completing  high  school  I was 
undecided  about  my  future  plans,”  he 
relates,  "and  thought  that  I’d  like  Navy 
life.  I enlisted  in  St.  Louis  in  1935  and 
went  through  training  in  San  Diego.” 

Not  allowing  his  educational  program 


STUDY  during  off-duty  hours  in  Navy 
has  enabled  R.  G.  O'Connor,  CY, 
to  earn  a master  of  arts  degree. 


to  come  to  a halt,  O’Connor  enrolled 
for  afternoon  and  evening  classes  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  The  operating 
schedule  and  the  liberty  hours  of  his 
ship  were  such  that  he  could  keep  up 
a satisfactory  attendance.  Later,  while 
serving  aboard  cruisers,  he  studied  cor- 
respondence courses  from  the  University 
of  California. 

"I  absorbed  a considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneous  material  on  my  own  as 
I went  along,”  O’Connor  says,  "although 
we  didn’t  have  all  the  educational  aids 
at  that  time  that  are  available  now  to 
service  men.  I utilized  ships’  libraries 
and  public  libraries — also  bought  books. 
My  personal  library  includes  about  2,000 
volumes  at  the  present  time.” 

Nowadays  the  chief  has  to  divide 
his  time  three  ways — among  his  Navy 
tasks,  his  studies  and  his  family.  The 
family  consists  of  a wife  and  three  sons. 
Mrs.  O’Connor,  too,  has  made  a mark 
in  the  world  of  higher  learning.  She 
possesses  a bachelor’s  degree  in  music, 
and  taught  orchestra  work  in  a Wash- 
ington high  school  in  1943. 

"To  my  wife  goes  the  credit  for  keep- 
ing me  going  through  discouraging 
periods,”  O’Connor  says.  "I  think  that 
most  young  men  in  the  Navy  today,”  he 
continues,  "would  be  wise  to  round  out 
a high  school  education,  at  least.  Not 
only  will  it  add  to  their  success  and 
value  in  the  naval  service,  but  it  will 
prepare  them  for  better  jobs  when  they 
return  to  civilian  life.” 

Although  he  does  not  possess  a bach- 
elor’s degree,  O’Connor  attained  the 
status  of  conditional  graduate  student 
at  American  University  before  he  left 
Washington  in  1944.  Since  he  returned 
to  Washington  in  June  1946,  his  studies 
at  the  university  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  postgraduate  work.  "Many  colleges 
are  inaugurating  a policy  that  permits 
one  to  get  a master’s  decree,  in  some 
cases,  without  first  acquiring  a bach- 
elor’s,” O’Connor  says. 

Of  his  plans  after  finishing  his  naval 
career,  O’Connor  says,  "I  plan  to  go 
into  the  teaching  profession — and,  al- 
though it  will  probably  have  to  wait 
until  I can  spend  more  time  actually  in 
a university,  I hope  to  get  a doctor’s 
degree  eventually.  In  fact,  part  of  my 
work  is  toward  that,  now.” 
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High-Speed  Paint  Test 

The  Navy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  has  devel- 
oped a centrifuge  which  will  spin  a small 
steel  ball  at  a speed  of  approximately 
1,800  miles  an  hour  to  test  the  adhesive 
qualities  of  paint  for  high-speed  aircraft. 

A dot  of  paint  is  placed  on  the  steel 
ball,  which  is  suspended  in  a vacuum  in 
the  centrifuge.  The  ball  is  then  whirled 
until  it  reaches  a speed  of  2,400,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  By  this  system  ob- 
servers are  able  to  tell  at  what  speed  the 
paint  will  start  to  fly  off  the  surface. 

Because  of  the  additional  weight  to  the 
plane,  paint  thickness  has  to  be  limited 
to  about  .001  of  an  inch.  At  high  speeds 
this  thin  coating  tends  to  come  off,  caus- 
ing dangerous  disruption  of  air  flow. 

The  American  Society  of  Testing  Ma- 
terials is  now  studying  this  new  standard 
for  application  in  writing  specifications 
for  paints  and  other  coatings. 


HUGE  BLACKFISH,  apparently  wounded  and  out  of  its  depth,  dives  and^  rises 
between  USS  Bremerton  (left)  and  USS  Hooper  Island  (right)  at  San  Francisco. 


Naval  Reserve  Blimp 

Taking  off  from  the  Airship  Reserve 
Training  Unit  at  NAS,  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
the  "King  124,”  a Naval  Reserve  blimp, 
has  completed  its  test  flights. 

One  of  two  blimps  operated  by  the 
Lakehurst  Reserve  unit,  the  ZP-K-124  has 
a cruising  range  of  2,000  miles.  This 
range  is  increased  when  the  blimp  is  oper- 
ated as  a free  balloon.  The  "King  124” 
is  253  feet  in  length,  has  a volume  of 
456,000  cubic  feet  and  a load  of  11,000 
pounds. 

Recently  authorized  was  a naval  mark- 
ing which  the  Airship  Reserve  blimps 
now  display  on  the  airship  envelopes. 

A continuous  training  program  for 
Volunteer  Reserve  airship  personnel  is 
operated  by  the  Lakehurst  NARTU.  The 
unit,  comprising  65  officers  and  250  en- 
listed men,  supports  Organized  Reserve 
Squadron  ZP-51,  and  handles  Reserve  per- 
sonnel on  their  two-weeks’  annual  train- 
ing duty. 

20  More  'Copters  Ordered 

In  line  with  plans  to  equip  Navy  fleet 
units  with  helicopters  for  rescue,  trans- 
port and  observation  missions,  the  Navy 
has  ordered  20  additional  H03Ss,  obser- 
vation helicopters. 

The  new  order  brings  to  88  the  total 
number  of  helicopters  of  all  types  in  the 


Navy,  and  will  give  the  Navy  a first-rate 
fleet  of  rotary-winged  aircraft. 

Auxiliary  equipment  of  the  Sikorsky 
helicopter  includes  flotation  gear  for 
water  landings  and  takeoffs,  extra  fuel 
tanks  and  rescue  hoists  for  lifesaving  mis- 
sions. Propelled  by  a 450-horsepower  en- 
gine, it  has  a top  speed  of  1 10  miles  an 
hour. 

Navy  fleet  units  have  employed  heli- 
copters experimentally  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  H03S-1  successfully  flew  plane 
guard  for  operating  carriers,  delivered 
mail  and  transported  personnel  from  ship 
to  ship.  On  a guard  mail  mission,  an  en- 
tire task  force  was  covered  by  a helicop- 
ter in  less  than  an  hour,  whereas  a de- 
stroyer usually  requires  a full  day  for  the 
task. 


Services'  Facilities  Studied 

Economy  and  greater  operational  effi- 
ciency through  common  use  is  being 
sought  by  a committee  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal  to 
study  facilities  and  services  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Committee  on  Facilities  and  Ser- 
vices will  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  three  services,  headed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Munitions  Board,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Hargrave.  The  service  representatives 
are  Vice  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney,  USN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Logistics);  Major  General  Henry  S. 
Aurand,  USA,  Director  of  Service,  Supply 
and  Procurement  (Army) ; and  Lieutenant 
General  H.  A.  Craig,  usaf,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Materiel  (Air  Force). 

The  committee  will  consider  the  com- 
mon use  of  certain  facilities  and  services, 
such . as  post  exchanges,  theatres,  clubs, 
laundries  and  bakeries. 


TAKING  OFF  on  a test  flight,  the  Naval  Reserve  blimp  'King  124'  heads  out  to 
sea.  Brand  new  naval  markings  are  displayed  on  the  huge  airship's  envelope. 
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TYING  UP  to  portable  dock,  crew  of  a Mariner  demonstrates  use  of  the  new  unit  which  can  be  flown  to  forward  areas. 


Portable  Dock  for  Planes 

A portable  dock  that  can  be  taken  apart 
and  transported  by  air  has  been  developed 
by  BuAer. 

Designed  for  use  in  servicing  seaplanes 
at  advanced  bases,  the  entire  unit,  which 
weighs  about  5,600  pounds,  can  be 
stowed  aboard  a Mariner  patrol  bomber 
and  flown  to  the  forward  area.  The  dock 
can  then  be  re-assembled  from  the  plane 
and  placed  in  use.  It  may  also  be  dis- 
assembled from  the  water. 

When  assembled  the  dock  is  composed 
of  nine  pneumatic  float  sections  covered 
with  a plywood  deck.  The  collapsible 
pontoons  are  made  of  nylon. 

The  dock  is  U-shaped  with  the  deck 
panels  hinged  together  and  secured  to  the 
top  of  the  pontoons  to  form  a stable 
working  platform  about  six  feet  wide  on 
both  sides  of  the  "U”  and  approximately 
18  by  25  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  "U.” 

The  dock  is  intended  primarily  for  use 
at  those  advance  bases  where  seaplane 
maintenance  facilities  are  inadequate  or 
non-existent. 

Hydro-Flap  for  Land  Planes 

A newly  developed  hydro-flap — a plan- 
ing surface  swung  down  beneath  the  fuse- 
lage to  serve  as  a hydroplane  ski  when 
making  forced  landings  at  sea — is  being 
installed  on  several  of  the  Navy’s  newer 
land-based  patrol  planes. 

Structural  failure  and  "submarining,” 
resulting  when  the  plane’s  nose  digs  into 
the  water,  are  principal  causes  of  person- 
nel loss  during  forced  landings  at  sea. 
The  hydro-flap  is  designed  to  keep  the 
nose  of  the  plane  skimming  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  until  most  forward 
speed  is  lost.  After  the  airplane’s  gradual 
deceleration,  personnel  are  able  to  escape 
through  hatches  and  launch  survival  gear 


in  the  short  time  available  before  the 
plane  sinks. 

Although  no  full  scale  tests  have  been 
completed,  model  tests  indicate  that  the 
hydro-flap  will  not  only  hold  the  nose  of 
the  aircraft  above  water  during  the 
"ditching”  run,  but  also  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  excessive  stress  that  often 
causes  the  plane  to  break  in  half.  The 
hydro-flap  will  be  installed  first  on  the 
production  models  of  the  Martin  P4M 
Mercator.  On  the  P4M  the  flap  is  actually 
the  navigator’s  hatch  lowered  to  an  angle 
of  30  degrees  and  strengthened  to  with- 
stand loads  up  to  10,000  pounds  when 
locked  in  the  down  position.  This  modifi- 
cation adds  only  11  pounds  to  the  weight 
of  the  plane. 

The  hydro-flap  was  developed  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee. 


Navy  Aids  Sea  Scouts 

American  Sea  Scouts  are  taking  to  the 
water  like  veteran  sailors,  and  all  because 
of  the  assistance  they  are  receiving  from 
their  big  brother,  the  U.S.  Navy. 

To  assist  in  the  training  of  the  Sea 
Scouts,  the  Navy  has  designated  more 
than  90  regular  and  Naval  Reserve  officers 
as  Navy  Liaison  Officers  for  Scouting. 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  liaison  offi- 
cers and  regular  scout  leaders,  the  young 
sea  scouts  receive  short  instruction 
courses  in  seamanship,  first  aid,  aerology, 
ordnance,  pistol  and  skeet  shooting,  hy- 
draulics, engines,  propellers,  aerial  navi- 
gation and  aviation  electronics. 

During  the  year  1946  and  1947  the 
Navy  donated  557  small  craft  of  various 
types  to  the  Sea  Scouts. 


t 


SEA  SCOUTS  line  up  for  inspection  on  the  forward  deck  of  USS  Drum,  sub 
marine  with  distinguished  war  record,  now  used  for  training  operations. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month  were 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Charles  M.  Cooke  Jr.,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComNavForWesPac  and 
ordered  to  CNO  for  duty. 

Vice  Admiral  Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  usn, 
was  detached  as  ComNavForMed  and  or- 
dered to  CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  W.  Hanson,  usn, 
was  detached  as  CO  NavBase  Pearl  Har- 
bor, T.  H.,  and  reported  for  duty  as  Com 
15. 

Rear  Admiral  Theodore  D.  Ruddock 
Jr.,  usn,  was  detached  as  Supt.  NavGun 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ordered  to  duty 
as  senior  member,  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey,  Pacific  coast. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  G.  Fahrion,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComDesPac  and  ordered 
to  duty  as  Supt.  NavGun,  Washington, 


Farragut  Leased 

A section  of  the  former  Farragut 
(Idaho)  Naval  Training  Center  has  been 
leased  to  the  Farragut  College  and  Tech- 
nical Institute,  which  has  been  using  the 
property  as  a college  and  trade  school 
for  veterans  since  early  1947. 

The  portion  of  the  former  naval  activ- 
ity leased  to  the  Institute  includes  323 
buildings  and  1,400  acres  of  land. 


D.  C. 

Rear  Admiral  Edmund  W.  Burrough, 
usn,  was  detached  as  ComCruDiv  12  and 
reported  for  duty  as  member  of  General 
Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Stuart  S.  Murray,  USN, 
was  detached  from  duty  with  ComNav- 
WesPac  and  ordered  to  duty  as  CO  Nav- 
Base Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Rear  Admiral  Emmet  P.  Forrestal,  USN, 
was  detached  as  CO  NavBase  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  ComDesPac. 

Rear  Admiral  Felix  L.  Johnson,  USN, 
was  detached  as  Director  of  Fhiblic  Rela- 
tions, Navy  Department,  Washington, 


Friendly  Welcome 

When  Task  Force  38  visited  Australia, 
a prominent  Sydney  newspaper  expressed 
the  city’s  welcome  in  its  editorial  column, 


TUNEUPS  for  All-Navy  tourney  this  month  saw  PhibLant  team  (left,  white  shirts) 
defeat  SubLant  five,  43—35,  and  NAS  Quonset  win  over  RecSta  Boston,  56—46. 


FIRST  to  appear  on  plaque  honoring  peactime  contributions  of  crew  of  Midway, 
A.  J.  Sands,  MOMM3,  is  congratulated  by  RADM  John  J.  Ballentine,  USN. 


Reserve  LCIcebreakers 

Naval  Reserve  training  paid  off  for  its 
personnel  and  the  owners  of  406  shiny 
new  automobiles  on  barges  which  were 
abandoned  by  commercial  tugs  during  a 
quick  freeze  of  the  Ohio  River  near  New- 
burgh, Ind. 

A volunteer  crew  from  the  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Naval  Reserve  battalion  manned  an 
LCI  used  as  a Reserve  training  vessel  and 
battered  their  way  two  miles  to  the 
barges.  Six  inches  of  ice  held  the  barges 
carrying  the  million  dollar  cargo  where 
it  had  been  abandoned  two  days  pre- 
viously. 

Using  full  speed,  the  LCI  smashed  the 
ice  into  large  sections  and  then  backed 
away,  permitting  the  pieces  to  float  free 
with  the  current.  This  enabled  the  tugs 
to  tow  the  barges  to  an  ice-free  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  another  river. 


suggesting  a regular  short-term  exchange 
of  officers  between  the  American  and 
Australian  navies. 

"The  close  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  RAN  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  which 
grew  up  during  the  war,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weaken,”  it  stated.  "The  men 
of  Task  Force  38  can  count  upon  a warm 
and  friendly  welcome  from  all  sections 
of  a community  which  has  not  forgotten 
its  great  and  abiding  debt  to  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces.” 
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D.  C.,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  ComDes- 
Lant. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  F.  Whitehead, 
USN,  was  detached  as  ComCarDiv  14  and 
reported  for  duty  as  CNART,  Glenview, 

111. 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Carson,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComCruDiv  15  and  or- 
dered to  duty  with  SecNav. 

Rear  Admiral  Leon  F.  Fiske,  USN,  was 
detached  as  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to  Com 
1 1 and  reported  for  duty  as  ComServRon 
3. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  R.  Thurber,  usn, 
was  detached  as  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to 
ComPacResFleet  and  reported  for  duty  as 
senior  member,  Naval  Advisory  Survey 
Board,  China. 

Rear  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  usn, 
was  detached  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
plans,  CincPac,  and  reported  to  CNO  for 
duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Herbert  E.  Regan,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComFairWing  4 and  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  member  of  General 
Board. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Whitney,  usn, 
was  detached  from  staff,  CNAATU  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  ordered  for  duty  as 
prospective  deputy  commander,  MATS. 

Rear  Admiral  Alfred  W.  Chandler, 
DC,  USN,  detached  as  chief  of  dental  di- 
vision, BuMed,  and  assumed  duty  as  gen- 
eral inspector  (dental),  EuMed. 

Rear  Admiral  Spry  O.  Claytor,  DC, 
usn,  detached  from  duty  at  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  Md.,  and  ordered  to  duty 
as  inspector  of  dental  activities,  West 
coast,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Rear  Admiral  Clemens  V.  Rault,  DC, 
usn,  was  detached  from  Naval  Dental 
School,  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  reported  for  duty  as 
assistant  chief  for  dentistry  and  chief  of 
dental  division,  BuMed. 

Rear  Admiral  Thornton  C.  Miller, 
CHC,  usn,  was  detached  from  staff,  Com- 
ServPac  and  ordered  for  duty  to  BuPers. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  A.  Buck,  SC, 
USN,  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  and 
chief  of  BuSandA,  retired  1 Mar  1948. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Fox,  SC, 
usn,  was  detached  as  supply  officer  in 
command,  NSD,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and 
assumed  duty  as  deputy  chief  of  BuSandA 
and  Ast  Chief  of  BuSandA. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Ball,  SC,  usn,  was 
detached  from  duty  as  Yards  and  Docks 
supply  officer,  Naval  CB  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  ordered  for  duty  as 
supply  officer  in  command,  NSD,  Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. 


Missing  Iron  Man  Back  On  Active  Duty 


The  Iron  Man  was  missing. 

Nobody  knew  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened to  it.  Last  won  by  USS  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1940,  it  had  disappeared  while 
the  battlewagon  was  stripping  ship. 

During  the  war  years  no  one  took 
the  trouble  to  search  for  it.  With  the 
postwar  revival  of  Navy  sports  letters 
began  to  pour  into  BuPers  asking, 
"What  ever  happened  to  the  Iron 
Man?” 

BuPers’  Welfare  Activity  got  the 
ball  rolling  on  an  extensive  search. 
Navy  supply  and  storage  activities  all 
over  the  world  were  requested  to  check 
their  stock  for  the  three-foot  tall  trophy. 
General  inquiries  were  made  through- 
out the  Fleet. 

It  could  not  be  located.  Apparently 
it  had  vanished  in  thin  air. 

Then  the  British  Embassy  called  Bu- 
Pers to  ask  if  they  knew  where  the 
Battenburg  Challenge  Cup  could  be 
found.  This  is  a challenge  cup  put  up 
by  the  British  in  1906  for  rowing  be- 
tween units  of  the  British  and  U.S. 
fleets.  It  had  last  been  won  by  USS  Lex- 
ington (the  old  Lex,  sunk  in  the  Coral 
Sea).  A seaman  first  class  was  sent  out 
to  Fort  Washington  (near  Washington, 
D.  C.)  to  check  through  some  trophies 
stored  there  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
cup. 

He  found  it,  but  while  searching 
through  storerooms  a dust-covered  tro- 
phy of  a well-muscled  athlete  standing 
with  his  arm  upraised  in  a symbol  of 
victory  caught  his  eye.  His  curiosity 
aroused,  he  wiped  the  dust  from  the 
pedestal  and  read  the  title,  "Navy  De- 
partment General  Excellence  Trophy — 
Pacific  Fleet.”  A thought  struck  him. 
Could  this  be  the  long  lost  Iron  Man? 

He  informed  BuPers  officials  of  his 
suspicions  and  a check  was  made.  It 
was  the  Iron  Man. 

Competition  for  the  award  began  in 
1919,  when  USS  Mississippi  massed  the 
necessary  points  to  capture  the  trophy. 
Winning  ships  held  the  award  for  a 
year. 

After  her  initial  win,  Mississippi  re- 
tained the  Iron  Man  until  1924,  when 
uss  California  captured  it.  In  1927  USS 
Pennsylvania  took  it  away  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  a year  later  lost  it  to  USS 
Tennessee.  The  year  1929  saw  Missis- 
sippi athletes  again  fight  their  way  to 


the  top  of  PacFlt  sports,  and  hold  for 
her  sixth  year  the  highest  honor  in  Fleet 
athletic  competition. 

The  Iron  man  rode  uss  West  Virginia 
from  1930  through  1932,  when  it  was  re- 
linquished to  USS  Maryland.  Tenneseee 
regained  possession  in  1934,  lost  it  a 
year  later  to  West  Virginia  and  then 
won  it  back  in  1936.  In  the  years  that 
followed  it  passed  between  uss  Nevada, 
Tennessee  and  California,  finally  being 
recaptured  by  uss  West  Virginia  in 
1940. 

Cleaned  and  polished,  the  Iron  Man 
is  once  again  headed  for  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Soon  Fleet  competition  between 
battleships,  carriers  and  cruisers  will  be 
renewed  and  the  battle  for  possession  of 
the  Iron  Man  will  be  on. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a similar 
trophy  to  be  prepared  for  Atlantic  Fleet 
athletic  competion.  With  the  boom  in 
Navy  sports  still  gaining  momentum, 
future  competition  for  the  treasured 
trophy  should  be  greater  than  was  the 
fierce  rivalry  of  the  past.  The  Navy 
Department  has  found  that  the  ships 
with  the  best  athletes  usually  led  the 
Fleet  in  gunnery,  communications  and 
navigation  as  well. 


GLITTERING  in  a shaft  of  light  the 
Iron  Man  stands  as  a symbol  of 
athletic  supremacy  of  Pacific  Fleet. 
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Sons  of  Navy,  MarCorps 
Personnel  Eligible  for 
Scholarship;  Deadline  1 July 

Sons  of  certain  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  may  apply  for  a full  four-year 
scholarship  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y. 

From  the  list  of  applicants,  one  will  be 
selected  for  the  scholarship  being  offered 
by  the  institute’s  trustees  and  will  enroll 
with  the  September  1948  class.  The 
scholarship  covers  the  cost  of  tuition, 
$600  a year,  for  four  years. 

Applicants  must  be  the  son  of  an  offi- 
cer, warrant  officer,  petty  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  on  the  active  or  re- 
tired list  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  the  sons  of  deceased  personnel  of 
these  categories. 

The  directive  announcing  the  scholar- 
ship, BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  44-48  (NDB,  15 
March)  contains  a form  to  be  used  in 
making  application,  which  must  be  re- 
ceived in  BuPers  on  or  about  1 July  1948. 
BuPers  will  correspond  directly  with  in- 
stitutions which  the  applicant  attended 
for  secondary  school  records. 

Consideration  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  rank  and  leadership 
qualities.  Since  the  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  maintain  an  average 
grade  of  85  per  cent,  only  exceptional 
candidates  will  be  considered. 

The  institute  maintains  the  following 
12  undergraduate  courses  leading  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree:  civil  engineering,  me- 


Navy Relief  Calls  for 
Funds  4 May  to  6 June 

Two  decisive  American  sea  battles 
of  World  War  II  will  be  commem- 
orated when  the  Navy  Relief  Society 
issues  its  annual  call  for  contributions 
from  all  members  of  the  naval  service. 
The  period  4 May  to  6 June,  during 
which  the  Battles  of  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway  occurred,  has  been  selected. 

The  Society’s  purpose  is  to  assist, 
financially  or  by  other  services,  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  Reservists  on  ac- 
tive duty,  and  the  dependents  of  these 
men  and  those  of  deceased  personnel. 


Seabees  at  Alaskan  Base 
Test  Arctic  Equipment 

Effectiveness  of  various  types  of 
equipment  in  Arctic  weather  condi- 
tions is  being  evaluated  by  a small 
detachment  of  Seabees  at  the  newly  es- 
tablished Arctic  test  station  at  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska. 

The  project  is  under  management 
control  of  BuDocks,  with  technical 
control  of  tests  exercised  from  the  ad- 
vanced base  depot,  Construction  Bat- 
talion center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


chanical  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, chemical  engineering,  aeronautical 
engineering,  metallurgical  engineering, 
industrial  engineering,  business  adminis- 
tration, chemistry,  physics,  biology  and 
architecture. 

Men  serving  on  active  duty  and  who 
will  be  on  inactive  status  on  or  before 
1 Sept  1948  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Medical  Board  to  Examine 
Officer  Before  Promotion 

Officers  must  now  appear  before  a 
board  of  medical  examiners  for  physical 
examination  prior  to  promotion,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  19-48  (NDB,  15  Feb  1948) 
directs. 

Officers  due  for  promotion  will  be  in- 
formed by  BuPers  in  circular  letters  or 
other  appropriate  methods,  after  which 
they  will  report  for  physical  examination. 
Upon  completion  of  the  examination  a 
report  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  by  the  board  of  med- 
ical examiners.  Each  officer  will  inform 
BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  321)  that  he  has  re- 
ported for  physical  examination  prelimi- 
nary to  promotion  to  the  grade  in  ques- 
tion, including  date  and  place  of  examina- 
tion. 

Travel  should  be  restricted  to  a nec- 
essary minimum.  If  the  issuance  of  nec- 
essary travel  orders  by  authorized  com- 
mands is  not  practicable,  BuPers  will  issue 
travel  orders  on  request. 

This  circular  letter  terminates  the  war- 
time procedure  under  which  the  medical 
officer  of  a ship  or  station  could  conduct 
physical  examinations  of  officers. 


Prize  Essay  Contest 
For  Enlisted  Personnel 
Opens;  Deadline  1 Aug 

A prize  essay  contest,  open  to  any  en- 
listed man  or  woman  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  on  active  duty,  is 
being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute. 

A prize  of  not  less  than  S300  and  not 
more  than  S700,  a gold  medal  and  a life 
membership  in  the  Institute  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  essay  submitted  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval  pro- 
fession, should  the  board  of  control  con- 
sider the  essay  to  be  of  sufficient  merit. 
In  addition,  one  or  more  essays  may  re- 
ceive honorable  mention  along  with  such 
compensation  as  may  be  adjudged  by  the 
board  of  control.  Compensation  awarded 
honorable  mention  essays  will  not  include 
a life  membership  in  the  Institute. 

If  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient 
merit  to  receive  the  prize  or  honorable 
mention,  the  best  essay  submitted  may  re- 
ceive a special  award  instead.  The  rules 
governing  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

• Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000 
words. 

• Essays  must  be  received  by  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Naval  Institute, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  on  or  before  1 Aug  1948. 

• The  awards  will  be  made  by  the 
board  of  control,  voting  by  ballot  without 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  competi- 
tors. To  assure  impartiality,  essays  must 
be  sent  in  a sealed  envelope  and  be  identi- 
fied only  with  a motto  or  symbol.  The 
name  of  the  competitor  must  not  appear 
on  the  manuscript,  but  must  be  sent  in  a 
separate  sealed  envelope  which  will  have 
the  same  motto  or  symbol  marked  upon 
its  outside  and  also  on  the  enclosed  sheet 
bearing  the  competitor’s  name. 

• All  essays  must  be  typewritten  on 
paper  8V2  by  H inches,  and  double 
spaced.  They  must  be  submitted  in  tripli- 
cate, each  copy  complete. 

Successful  competitors  will  be  informed 
and  will  receive  their  awards  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  September  meeting 
of  the  board. 

Prize  winning  essays  will  be  intended 
for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ROUNDUP 


Requirements  Amended 
For  Submarine  Training 
To  Correlate  Standards 

Length  of  service  and  date  of  rank  re- 
quirements for  submarine  training  have 
been  amended  to  correlate  eligibility 
standards  of  all  line  officers  with  re- 
quirements for  officers  graduated  from 
NROTC  schools. 

Line  officers  with  one  year  of  service 
as  of  1 July  1948  and  with  date  of  en- 
sign rank  prior  to  1 July  1947  may  now 
apply  for  submarine  training  under  the 
provisions  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  25-48 
(NDB,  29  February). 

Previous  requirements  of  two  years’ 
service  and  date  of  ensign  rank  as  of  1 
July  1946  were  altered  by  a BuPers  rec- 
ommendation approved  by  CNO  last  De- 
cember in  a special  policy  to  provide 
Reserve  officers  qualified  in  submarines 
for  the  Organized  Naval  Reserve  from 
officers  graduated  from  NROTC  schools. 

The  policy  called  for  a year’s  service 
in  commissioned  rank,  six  months  in  the 
submarine  training  course  and  at  least 
another  18  months  on  submarine  duty.  Be- 
fore attending  the  submarine  training 
school,  the  officers  were  to  have  been 
qualified  to  stand  OOD  watches  under- 
way. 

The  new  circular  letter  opens  the  low- 
ered requirements  to  all  line  officers,  and 
applications  from  officers  previously  in- 
eligible are  desired  for  the  class  at  the 
New  London,  Connv  submarine  school 
convening  about  5 July  1948. 

Applications  from  this  group  of  officers 
should  reach  BuPers  not  later  than  15 
Apr  1948,  although  requests  received 
later  than  that  date  will  be  considered  if 
time  permits.  BuPers  advises  use  of  dis- 
patch if  application  by  letter  may  arrive 
late. 

The  directive  asked  commanding  offi- 
cers to  include  in  the  forwarding  endorse- 
ment a statement  as  to  whether  the  can- 
didate is  qualified  as  an  OOD  watch 
stander  underway.  Applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a medical  certificate  of 
fitness  for  submarines,  and  a statement 
as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  married  or 
single. 

After  receiving  orders  to  the  school, 
married  officers  may  apply  for  housing 
by  addressing  the  transient  housing  office 
on  the  base. 


Legislation  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress which  may  affect  the  naval  establish- 
ment is  briefed  below  for  the  information 
of  personnel.  Action  on  bills  which  are 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  will  be  noted  by  All  Hands 
in  future  issues. 

The  President  approved  S.  1394,  H.  R. 
4212  which  became  the  following  law: 

Education  Allowances  — Public  Law 
411:  Provides  increased  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  veterans  pursuing  certain  courses 
under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  as  amended.  Veterans  undertaking 
full-time  institutional  training  courses 
will  be  paid  a subsistence  allowance  of 
$75  per  month,  $105  per  month  if  he  has 
one  dependent  or  $120  a month  if  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent.  The  law  be- 
came effective  1 April. 

The  following  bills  are  pending -Con- 
gressional action: 

Commodity  Dealings — H.  R.  4826:  In- 
troduced; to  prohibit  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  from  engaging  in 
transactions  involving  contracts  of  sale 
of  commodities  for  future  delivery. 

Training  Accidents — H.  R.  4889:  In- 
troduced; to  extend  disability  and  death 
benefits  to  personnel  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  services  while  on 
active  duty  or  in  training. 

Age  Requirements — H.  R.  4969:  Intro- 
duced; to  reduce  the  age  requirements  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 
from  65  to  60,  and,  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I or  II,  to  further 
reduce  such  age  requirements  according 
either  to  their  length  of  service  or  to 
whether  they  served  outside  the  U.S.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Unemployment  Allowances  — H.  R. 

5100:  Introduced;  to  amend  the  Service- 
men’s Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  period  of  52  weeks  in 
which  unemployed  veterans  may  receive 
readjustment  allowances.  (Provides  $20 
per  week  for  104  weeks  instead  of  52 
weeks.) 

Foreigners'  Instruction — H.  R.  5182: 
Introduced;  to  authorize  the  President  to 
permit  nationals  of  other  nations  to  receive 
instruction  and  training  in  schools,  train- 
ing establishments,  ships,  units  and  other 
installations  maintained  or  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 


partment of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  or  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Tax  Deductions — S.  2008:  Introduced; 
to  allow  a deduction,  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, of  premiums  paid  on  national  ser- 
vice life  insurance  and  U.S.  government 
life  insurance. 

Counting  Service — H.  R.  5345:  Intro- 
duced; to  amend  section  8 of  the  Pay 
Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  allow  certain  commissioned  war- 
rant officers  of  the  armed  forces  to  count 
other  commissioned  service  in  the  compu- 
tation of  service  for  advancement  to  cer- 
tain pay  periods. 

Veterans'  Pensions — H.  R.  5311:  Intro- 
duced; to  grant  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I and  II  who  are  55  years  of 
age  and  over. 

Medical  Reimbursement — H.  R.  1275: 
Reported;  to  authorize  reimbursements  of 
naval  personnel  for  cost  of  necessary  med- 
ical or  hospital  services  while  on  author- 
ized leave. 

Grave  Markers  — H.  R.  4272:  Re- 
ported; to  furnish  headstone  or  markers 
for  graves  for  honorably  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  including  Union 
and  Confederate  armies. 

Government  Housing — S.  2136:  Intro- 
duced; to  permit  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Public  Health 
Service,  who  have  dependents,  to  occupy 
on  a rental  basis  and  without  loss  of 
rental  allowances  temporary  housing  fa- 
cilities under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such 
service. 

Free  Postage — H.  R.  5295:  Introduced; 
to  provide  free  postage  for  veterans  and 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
receiving  care  or  treatment  in  certain  hos- 
pitals. 

Vessel  Repairs — H.  R.  4721:  Reported; 
to  remove  statutory  limitation  on  repairs 
or  alterations  to  a naval  vessel. 

Ship  Restoration — S.  1796:  Reported; 
to  authorize  the  restoration  of  uss  Con- 
stellation. 

Medal  Award — S.  1802:  Reported;  to 
authorize  the  President  to  present  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  World  War  II. 

Longevity  Service — H.  R.  4498:  Re- 
ported; to  allow  credit  for  service  per- 
formed before  reaching  18  years  of  age 
for  longevity. 
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Regular  Line  Officers  Must  Pass  Written  Examinations  for  Promotion 


All  permanently  appointed  officers  of 
the  line  of  the  regular  Navy  not  restricted 
in  the  performance  of  duty  who  become 
eligible  for  promotion  to  grades  below 
flag  rank  after  1 Jan  1949  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  written  professional  exam- 
inations for  promotion,  according  to  a 
new  BuPers  directive. 

Examinations  for  those  who  will  be 
eligible  in  the  early  part  of  1949  will 
probably  be  given  late  in  1948.  Generally 
it  is  planned  to  schedule  examinations  so 
that  officers  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
examinations  in  the  quarter  previous  to 
that  in  which  their  dates  of  eligibility 
occur.  Only  permanently  commissioned 
officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  regular 
Navy  are  subject  to  these  examinations. 

BuPers  plans  to  make  the  first  examina- 
tion for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  of  the  objective  type. 
A complete  listing  of  ensigns  to  be  ex- 
amined in  late  1948  will  be  published  by 
BuPers  at  a later  date.  These  examina- 
tions will  be  conducted  on  a world-wide 
basis  during  one  scheduled  examination 
period  of  not  more  than  four  days. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  17-48 
(NDB,  15  Feb  1948)  outlines  the  policy 
in  administering  the  promotion  examina- 
tions which  were  restored  by  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  381, 
80th  Congress). 

All  regular  Navy  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  who  become  eligible  for 
promotion,  or  who  are  designated  from 
promotion  lists  to  fill  vacancies  in  higher 
grades  prior  to  1 Jan  1949  'Will  be  ex- 
amined on  the  record,  and  not  required  to 
take  written  professional  examinations. 
However,  any  officer  may  file  objection  to 


Corpsmen  to  Get  New 
Pocket-Size  Handbook 

A new  pocket-sized,  400-page  hand- 
book is  being  printed  for  the  Navy's 
hospital  corpsmen. 

The  volume,  a revision  of  the  fa- 
miliar Handbook  of  the  Hospital 
Corps,  is  being  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
Med  Publications  Division.  It  will 
contain  latest  available  information  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  Hospital 
Corps. 


his  examination  on  the  record  only,  and 
appear  personally  before  a statutory  board 
for  examination. 

The  initial  written  professional  exami- 
nation will  be  conducted  by  supervisory 
boards.  An  officer  failing  this  initial  ex- 
amination may  be  reexamined,  either  be- 
fore a statutory  examing  board  or  by  an- 
other supervisory  board,  as  individual 
circumstances  warrant.  In  case  an  officer, 
upon  personal  appearance  before  a statu- 
tory examining  board,  fails  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  professional  examination  he 
will  be  suspended  from  promotion  for  six 
months. 

After  this  six-month  period,  he  may  be 
reexamined,  and  if  successful,  his  promo- 
tion will  be  effected  with  his  date  o£  rank 
corresponding  to  his  original  date  of 
eligibility  for  promotion,  with  no  l^ss  of 
pay  or  allowances.  In  case  of  failure  up- 
on reexamination,  the  law  requires  in 
general  that  an  officer  below  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  be  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service. 


No  officer  may  be  promoted  to  higher 
rank  before  his  eligibility  date,  regardless 
of  how  far  in  advance  of  this  date  he  is 
given  and  passes  the  professional  exami- 
nation. In  cases  where  promotion  is  de- 
layed pending  approval  of  the  examining 
board’s  report,  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
higher  grade  accrue  from  the  date  of 
eligibility.  Where  a naval  examining 
board  finds  the  record  inconclusive,  the 
board  may  take  such  action  with  regard 
to  further  examination  as  individual  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  including  but  not  re- 
stricted to  arranging  for  the  personal  ap- 
pearances of  the  officer  before  the  board. 

The  written  examination  will  be  organ- 
ized in  six  parts  corresponding  to  the  de- 
partments established  in  the  Standard 
Ship  Organization,  1947.  These  are: 

I.  Executive  Department  — Military 
Law;  International  Relations;  Administra- 
tion, Armed  Forces  Organization,  Leader- 
ship. 

II.  Operations  Department  — Strategy 
and  Tactics,  Intelligence;  Communica- 
tions. 

III.  Operations  Department  — Naviga- 
tion and  Piloting. 

IV.  Air  Department — Aviation:  tacti- 
cal, operational  and  maintenance. 

V.  Gunnery  and  Deck  Department — 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery;  Seamanship. 

VI.  Engineering  Department  — Naval 
Engineering;  Electricity  and  Electronics; 
Damage  Control. 

Line  officers,  unrestricted  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  are  to  be  examined  for 
promotion  as  follows : commander  to  cap- 
tain— Parts  I,  II  and  IV;  lieutenant  com- 
mander to  commander — Parts  I,  II  and 
IV;  lieutenant  to  lieutenant  commander — 
Parts  I to  VI  inclusive;  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  to  lieutenant — Parts  I to  VI  in- 
clusive; ensign  fo  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  Parts  I to  VI  inclusive. 

Officers  of  the  Staff  Corps,  LDOs, 
SDOs,  EDOs,  AEDOs  and  chief  warrant 
officers  are  to  be  examined  in  the  military 
law,  administration,  armed  forces  organi- 
zation, and  leadership  sections  of  part  I of 
the  examination,  and  in  such  other  sub- 
jects as  may  be  applicable  to  their  staff 
corps  or  specialty.  Further  information  on 
the  promotion  examination  for  staff  offi- 
cers, those  restricted  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  chief  warrant  officers  will  be 
issued  by  BuPers  at  a later  date. 
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Inspections  Determine  Reserve  Readiness 


BuPers  Policy  Clarified 
Concerning  Reenlistment 
Following  Broken  Service 

Numerous  inquiries  regarding  reenlist- 
ment in  the  regular  Navy  after  broken 
service  have  been  received  by  BuPers.  In- 
formation contained  in  directives  is  re- 
peated below  in  order  to  clarify  BuPers’ 
policy  in  two  of  the  more  familiar  situ- 
ations. 

• A man,  immediately  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  regular  Navy,  enlists  in 
V-6,  usnr,  reporting  for  active  duty  the 
same  day.  He  remains  on  active  duty  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  until  the  day  he  re- 
enlists in  the  regular  Navy.  This  man 
would  only  be  entitled  to  reenlistment 
allowance  if  he  reenlisted  in  the  regular 
Navy  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  his  last  discharge  from  the  USN.  Ac- 
tive duty  in  usnr  has  no  bearing  in  the 
case. 

• The  question  has  arisen  if  a man  in 
the  situation  described  above  would  be 
eligible  to  reenlist  in  USN  with  the  rating 
held  at  the  time  of  discharge,  even  though 
more  than  90  days  had  elapsed  since  he 
was  discharged  from  the  regular  Navy. 
The  answer  is  no.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances the  following  applies: 

1.  Men  reenlisting  in  USN  within  three 
months  from  date  of  discharge  from  USN 
are  reenlisted  in  the  rate  in  which  dis- 
charged. 

2.  Men  reenlisting  in  usn  after  more 
than  three  months  from  date  of  last  dis- 
charge from  usn  are  accepted  as  non- 
rated  men  in  pay  grades  5,  6,  or  7,  de- 
pending upon  pay  grade  in  which  dis- 
charged. 

3.  Exception  to  sub-paragraph  two, 
above,  is  made  in  ratings  wherever  criti- 
cal shortages  exist.  In  such  cases,  present 
policy  permits  broken  service  pay  grade 
1,  lA  and  2 personnel  to  reenlist  with  a 
rate  in  pay  grade  3;  and  broken  service 
pay  grade  3 or  4 personnel  to  reenlist 
with  a rate  in  pay  grade  4. 

Medical  Services  of  Armed 
Forces  Studied  by  Group 

Gathering  latest  information  on  present 
medical  facilities  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
committee  on  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices appointed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  boarded  aircraft  for  a swing 
through  eight  states  to  visit  hospitals, 
medical  schools  and  other  units. 


District  inspections  of  large  numbers 
of  Organized  Naval  Reserve  units  will 
swing  into  action  in  the  near  future  in 
preparation  for  nation-wide  reviews  by 
the  Naval  Reserve  Inspection  Reviewing 
Board  to  be  convened  by  BuPers. 

Plans  call  for  preliminary  reviews  by 
district  inspection  boards  as  convened  by 
district  commandants  of  all  Organized 
Naval  Reserve  units  except  intelligence, 
communications  supplementary  activities, 
naval  transportation  and  aviation  units. 

Interim  plans  for  district  inspections 
were  established  by  a Naval  Reserve 
directive  dated  7 Jan  1948  pending  in- 
structions by  the  Naval  Reserve  Inspec- 
tion Reviewing  Board. 

The  district  boards  will  conduct  the 
annual  inspection  when  units  have  moved 
into  permanent  quarters  or  when  they  are 
sufficiently  organized,  in  the  comman- 
dant’s opinion,  to  warrant  inspection. 

Instructions  for  inspecting  intelligence, 
communications  supplementary  activities 
and  organized  transportation  components 
will  be  issued  in  the  future. 

After  the  district  boards  determine  the 
best  surface  and  submarine  units  of  the 
Organized  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve 
Inspection  Reviewing  Board  will  review 
only  the  top  unit  in  each  district  to 
establish  their  national  rating. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Inspection  Review- 
ing Board  will  consist  of  one  captain  and 
at  least  two  other  Navy  line  officers,  as 
provided  in  BuPers  Manual,  Part  H. 
Purpose  of  the  inspection  board  is  to 
determine  the  degree  of  preparedness  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  to  meet  requirements 
in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. Its  report  is  made  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  who  transmits  it  to 
SecNav  via  CNO. 

In  addition  to  this  report,  the  board 
will  submit  a special  report  on  each  or- 
ganization inspected.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  reports  of  cruises,  target 
practices,  active  training  duty  and  the 
degree  to  which  units  have  conformed  to 
prescribed  training. 

Inspections  of  surface  units  by  the  dis- 
trict boards  consist  of  three  parts — per- 
sonnel, training  and  administration. 

Personnel  inspection  will  include  per- 
sonal appearance  and  uniforms,  compari- 
son of  classifications  and  rates  on  board 


with  prescribed  allowances,  percentage 
procurement  of  quota  and  the  percentage 
present  at  inspection. 

Training  inspection  will  embrace  both 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  and  will 
include  such  things  as  percentage  attend- 
ance at  drills,  numbers  performing  annual 
training  duty  and  other  items. 

Administration  review  will  determine 
efficiency  and  soundness  of  administrative 
measures,  including  the  completeness  of 
records  and  files,  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  without  being  "over-organ- 
ized,” compliance  with  directives,  welfare 
matters,  musters  and  plans,  administrative 
knowledge  of  officers  and  other  matters. 

The  district  inspection  boards  will  pre- 
pare written  reports  on  each  division, 
assigning  a percentage  score  to  each  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  review.  Final  marks 
will  determine  standings  within  the 
districts. 

On  a basis  of  100,  the  personnel  inspec- 
tion will  amount  to  30  points,  40  for 
training  and  30  for  administration.  The 
sum  of  the  per  cent  times  these  numbers 
is  the  division’s  final  mark. 

A material  inspection,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  final  mark,  will  include 
the  armory  and  equipment. 

Submarine  units  will  be  inspected  for 
the  same  items  as  surface  units  with  three 
additions.  The  district  inspection  board 
will  want  to  know  from  submarine  units 
if  time  is  equally  divided  between  train- 
ing for  advancement  and  for  sub  qualifi- 
cation, whether  a qualification  notebook 
is  being  prepared  for  each  unqualified 
officer  and  man,  and  what  percentage  of 
officers  and  men  have  been  qualified  in 
submarines. 

Volunteer  Reserve  electronic  warfare 
companies  and  platoons  will  undergo  in- 
spection by  one  officer  of  the  district 
inspection  staff  familiar  with  technical  or 
operational  phases  of  the  program. 

Inspection  of  other  Volunteer  Reserve 
units  will  be  on  a smaller  scope  than 
that  for  Organized  Reserve  units.  Since 
the  inspections  will  be  of  an  informal 
nature,  most  will  be  made  by  one  officer 
actively  engaged  in  the  program  under 
which  the  particular  unit  is  established. 

Since  the  Inspection  Reviewing  Board 
will  not  inspect  Volunteer  units  this  fiscal 
year,  they  will  not  be  rated  on  a national 
basis. 
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Sailors  Read  Books  for  Fun  and  Future 


The  "reading  public”  among  U.S.  sail- 
ors can  be  generally  divided  into  two 
categories,  those  who  read  for  fun  and 
those  who  read  for  their  future,  accord- 
ing to  an  informal  survey  conducted  by 
BuPers  Library  Section. 

This  section,  which  supplies  books  to 
1,700  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  libraries, 
tries  to  furnish  every  activity  with  both 
technical  and  professional  publications 
for  use  of  those  desiring  to  further  edu- 
cate themselves  and  fiction  for  the  men 
who  are  looking  for  entertainment  in 
their  reading  matter. 

The  survey  discovered  that  romantic 
novels,  westerns  and  mysteries  are  the 
most  popular  fiction  reading  among  Navy 
men. 

In  the  non-fiction  field  many  "how-to- 
do-it”  books  are  requested,  but  the  pub- 
lication most  in  demand  is  the  almanac. 
Librarians  report  that  dozens  of  friendly 
arguments  are  settled  daily  with  this 
indispensible  book  of  facts  and  figures. 

During  1947  a total  of  9,182  new 
books  was  published  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  2,000  of  these  were  care- 
fully examined  by  BuPers  Library  Section 
for  possible  use  in  ship  and  station 
libraries.  Some  500  titles  from  the  cur- 
rent crop  were  finally  selected  for  Navy 
use. 

These  books  are  reviewed  by  BuPers 
Library  Section’s  professional  librarians, 


All  Hands  Carries  Word 
On  New  Rating  Structure 

Complete  information  for  conver- 
sion to  the  Navy’s  new  rating  structure 
(effective  2 April)  was  covered  in  the 
March  issue  of  All  Hands. 

General  information  is  contained  in 
pages  42-43,  while  the  rating  structure 
table  can  be  found  on  pages  50-57  of 
the  March  issue.  Both  new  and  un- 
changed specialty  marks,  insignia  and 
distinguishing  marks  were  reproduced 
on  pages  31-34. 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  commanding  officers  in  making 
the  conversion  were  issued  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  40-48  (NDB,  29  February). 
Special  procedures  for  conversion  of 
aviation  pilot  ratings  were  outlined  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  38-48  (NDB,  29 
February). 


assisted  by  officers  and  enlisted  men.  No 
book  is  overlooked  for  possible  use  by 
the  Navy.  Many  of  the  more  significant 
and  popular  works  are  reported  in  All 
Hands'  book  review  page. 

About  1,000  different  titles  were  pur- 
chased in  1947  to  fill  special  requests. 
Any  ship  or  station  may  ask  BuPers  Li- 
brary Section  for  particular  titles  or 
books  on  special  subject  that  they  may 
need.  If  available,  the  books  will  soon 
be  in  the  mail.  These  books  often  can  be 
supplied  from  Navy  book  stock  which 
contains  some  5,000  different  titles. 

Distribution  of  books  to  ship  and  sta- 
tion libraries  is  done  on  a per  capita 
basis  with  larger  units  receiving  about 
35  clothbound  books  every  month  and 
destroyers  and  smaller  vessels  five  to 
eight.  In  addition,  some  3,000,000  Armed 
Services  Editions  were  distributed  to 
ships  and  overseas  bases  during  1947. 
With  ships  exchanging  volumes  an  even 
wider  field  of  selection  is  available  to 
book-hungry  bluejackets. 

Recommissioning  Ships 
Taught  Naval  Reservists 

Proper  methods  of  recommissioning 
vessels  of  the  Reserve  fleet  are  being 
taught  Naval  Reservists  during  their  two 
weeks  training  duty. 

Since  Reservists  will  form  a large  part 
of  the  vessels’  crews  in  event  of  a na- 
tional emergency,  the  familiarization 
training  is  designed  to  acquaint  them  with 
preservation  of  hull,  machinery  and  arma- 
ment, methods  of  maintaining  ships  and 
plans  necessary  to  put  the  ships  back  in 
commission. 

The  plan  calls  for  assignment  of  Re- 
serve officers  and  men  to  an  opposite  num- 
ber in  the  Regulars  stationed  on  board 
the  vessels,  with  the  Regulars  serving  as 
instructors,  on  board  Reserve  fleet  vessels 
in  the  various  naval  districts. 

Contract  Renegotiations 
Recovers  $2,770,000,000 

Nearly  three  billion  dollars  were  re- 
covered by  the  Navy  in  its  renegotiation 
of  war  contracts. 

An  article  appearing  in  business  review 
publication,  showed  how  the  Navy’s  re- 
negotiation of  war  contracts  resulted  in 
a gross  recovery  of  $2,770,000,000  in  ex- 
cessive profits. 


Army-Navy  Board  Has 
One  Agency  to  Purchase 
Petroleum  for  Services 

An  armed  services  petroleum  purchas- 
ing agency  to  buy  all  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  for  the  armed  forces  has 
been  established.  The  Army-Navy  Petro- 
leum Board  has  been  reconstituted  as  the 
Armed  Services  Petroleum  Board. 

Priorities  for  the  three  services  will  be 
established  by  the  Armed  Services  Petro- 
leum Board  under  guidance  of  the  joint 
chiefs  of  staff. 

The  purchasing  agency  will  have  three 
members  (one  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  armed  forces),  each  of 
whom  will  serve  in  turn  as  chairman  for 
a period  of  two  years. 

The  Armed  Services  Petroleum  Board 
will  have  six  members  (two  from  each 
of  the  services),  one  of  whom  will  be 
selected  as  chairman  for  a one-year  term. 

The  board  and  the  purchasing  agency 
will  each  select  an  executive  officer. 

HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Hammocks 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
hammock  as  well  as  the  new  world. 

When  he  landed  in  the  Bahamas  in 
1492,  he  found  the  natives  using  beds 
called  "hamacs,"  cotton  nets  suspended 
between  trees  or  posts. 


Evidently  the  Spaniards  found  the  ha-m- 
acs more  comfortable  than  sleeping  on 


deck,  for  they  adopted  them  for  shipboard 
use.  The  name  was  changed  to  "hamaca" 
and  "hamaco." 


The  English  first  mentioned  hammocks 
in  1596,  referring  to  them  as  hanging 
"cabbons"  or  "beddes."  Later  they  became 
hammocks. 

After  centuries  of  use  by  seafaring  men 
the  hammock  is  now  stepping  aside  for  its 
more  modern  counterpart,  the  folding 
bunk.  Oldtimers  still  swear  the  hammock 
can't  be  beat  for  sleeping  comfort  and 
those  who  have  tried  sleeping  in  a bunk 
during  a rough  storm  are  inclined  to 
agree. 
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259  Navy,  MarCorps  Men 
To  Be  Ordered  to  Prep 
School  for  NROTC  Finals 

Orders  transferring  178  Navy  and  81 
Marine  Corps  personnel  to  the  Naval 
School  (Academy  and  College  Prepara- 
tory) at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  for  entrance 
into  the  NROTC  program  were  sched- 
uled for  issue  by  BuPers  in  early  April. 

Men  who  attained  the  highest  scores 
in  competitive  examinations  to  become 
eligible  for  the  program  were  listed  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  34-48  (NDB,  29  Feb- 
ruary). 

Selected  as  provisional  appointees  as  a 
result  of  their  test  scores  in  service-wide 
competition,  the  men  must  pass  final 
selection  at  the  Bainbridge  preparatory 
school  before  being  enrolled  in  the 
NROTC  program.  Men  failing  of  final 
selection  will  be  reassigned  to  other 
duty. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  written 
exam  but  failed  to  meet  physical  quali- 
fications will  be  notified  of  their  ineligi- 
bility by  individual  letter.  ' Physically 
qualified  candidates  who  failed  the  writ- 
ten examination  will  not  be  notified  by 
BuPers  of  their  ineligibility  other  than 
by  the  absence  of  their  names  in  the 
directive’s  enclosure. 

Electronic  Warfare 
Reserve  Program  Grows 

Closer  contact  with  the  nation’s  com- 
munities is  being  reached  by  the  Navy 
through  the  medium  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Volunteer  Reserve  component  of  the 
electronic  warfare  program. 

Already  a total  of  564  such  units  is 
stretching  across  the  48  states  and  the 
territory  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  providing 
training  and  experience  in  radio,  radar, 
loran  and  other  associated  electronics 
fields  for  thousands  of  Naval  Reservists. 

Weekly  drill  training  in  electronic  war- 
fare is  being  conducted  at  Naval  Reserve 
training  centers,  and  more  than  5,000 
Reservists  have  enrolled  in  422  special 
Volunteer  electronic  warfare  companies, 
137  platoons  and  five  officers’  units. 

The  Naval  Reserve  radio  stations  train 
personnel  to  use  the  latest  equipment  and 
conduct  courses  in  electronic  theory  and 
practice,  including  communications,  so- 
nar, the  newer  types  of  radar,  nuclear 
physics  and  subjects  relating  to  guided 
missiles. 


For  the  guidance  of  personnel  in  ob- 
taining absentee  ballots  for  voting  in 
this  year’s  nation-wide  elections,  the 
following  information  is  published. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
table,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
merchant  marine  and  civilians  outside 
the  U.S.  officially  attached  to  and  serv- 
ing with  the  armed  forces  may  apply 
for  absentee  ballot  for  elections  in  the 
states  listed  below  by  use  of  the  post- 
card USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Standard 
Form  No.  76,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  CO  or  voting  officer. 

Information  regarding  elections  in 


Lineal  List  of  Ensigns, 

Dates  of  Rank  Annouced 

Lineal  list  of  ensigns,  usn  (transferees 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  347-79th  Con- 
gress) and  their  assigned  dates  of  rank 
were  announced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  33- 
48  (NDB,  29  February). 

The  letter  pertains  only  to  officers 
holding  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 
Dates  of  rank  of  commissioned  warrant 
and  warrant  grades  will  be  assigned  later. 

Rail  Equipment  Purchase 
Coordinated  by  BuDocks 

The  Navy’s  purchase  of  railroad  trans- 
portation equipment  will  be  coordinated 
by  BuDocks. 

BuDocks  will  collect  and  submit  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  requirements  to  the 
Army,  coordinate  specifications  for  the 


other  states  will  be  published  in  All 
Hands  as  it  becomes  available. 

To  vote  by  state  ballot,  the  applicant 
must  be  eligible  under  the  laws  of  his 
home  state. 

Additional  information  concerning 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  absentee- 
vote  ballots  for  both  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing direct  to  the  state’s  secretary  of  state 
or  to  the  local  clerk  or  county  clerk  of 
the  voter’s  legal  residence. 

Abbreviations  under  "Officials  to  Be 
Elected”  are:  F — federal,  S — state,  L — 
local. 


desired  equipment  and  develop  Navy  rec- 
ommendations on  standardization,  as 
practicable. 

The  Army  has  been  designated  by  the 
Munitions  Board  to  purchase  require- 
ments of  the  national  military  establish- 
ment. 

145  Units  Now  Organized 
Within  Naval  Air  Reserve 

Forty-nine  air  groups  now  have  been 
established  in  the  nation-wide  chain  of 
23  air  stations  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve. 

In  addition  51  squadrons  and  45 
FASRons  also  have  been  organized  within 
the  rapidly  growing  and  important  air 
component  of  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Leader  in  this  organization  is  NAS, 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  air  units:  five  air 
groups,  five  squadrons  and  four  FASRons. 


State 

Type  of 
Election 

Officials  to 
Be  Nominated 
Or  Elected 

Earliest  Date 
Ballot  Will 
Be  Mailed 

Last  Date  Ballot 
Will  Be  Received 
To  Be  Counted 

Alabama  (a) 

Primary 

F,  S 

5 March 

4 May 

Idaho 

Primary 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Last  of  July 
Early  October 

9 August 
1 November 

Illinois  , 

Primary 

Judicial 

General 

F,  S,  L 
S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

28  February 
23  April 
18  September 

13  April 
7 June 
2 November 

Maryland 

Absentee  voting  terminated  13  Dec  1946  by  proclamation. 

Michigan 

General 

F,  S,  L 

2 November 

Missouri  (b) 

Primary 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  E 

29  May 
3 September 

4 August  ( 1800) 

3 November  (1800) 

Nebraska 

Primary 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  Sj  L 

29  March 
18  October 

22  April 
11  November 

New  Mexico  (c) 

Primary 

F 

7 June  (1200) 

Ohio  (b) 

Primary 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S2  L 

5 March 
3 September 

4 May  (1200) 

2 November  (1200) 

Pennsylvania 

Repealed  laws  authorizing  absentee  voting. 

Virginia 

War  Voters  Commission  and  absentee  voting  terminates  1 July  1948. 

W.  Virginia 

Primary 

General 

F,  S*  L 
F,  S,  L 

30  April 
23  October 

10  May 
2 November 

Wisconsin 

Primary 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

21  September 
2 November 

(a)  Members  of  armed  forces  exempt  from  poll  tax. 

(b)  Only  active  duty  members  of  the  armed  forces  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

(c)  Absentee  ballot  not  allowed  in  voting  on  New  Mexico  state  or  local  matters. 
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Officer  Retirement  Provisions  Outlined;  Five  Types  Discussed 


Because  many  officers  remain  unac- 
quainted with  retirement  provisions  until 
the  end  of  active  naval  service  approaches, 
the  following  general  information  is  pub- 
lished for  guidance. 

Taken  from  a publication  prepared  by 
a BuPers  official,  this  information  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  legal 
opinions  of  the  Navy  Department. 

There  are  five  types  of  retirement  for 
naval  officers: 

• Voluntary  retirement  — When  an 
officer  of  the  reguar  Navy,  regular  Marine 
Corps  or  their  Reserve  components  has 
completed  more  than  20  years’  active 
service  including  10  years’  active  commis- 
sioned service,  he  may  request  transfer  to 
the  retired  list.  His  pay  is  computed  at 
the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  of  active  duty  pay 
with  longevity  credit  of  the  highest  per- 
manent rank,  or  temporary  rank  satisfac- 
torily held  prior  to  30  June  1946,  or  of 
the  temporary  rank  — if  that  rank  is 
higher  — in  which  he  is  serving  at 
the  time  of  retirement  under  authority  of 
Title  3,  Public  Law  381,  80th  Congress. 
This  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
service  for  which  entitled  to  credit  in  the 
computation  of  pay  while  on  active  duty, 
not  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  active  duty 
pay. 

When  an  officer  has  had  30  years’  ser- 
vice he  may  be  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice and  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with 
75  per  cent  of  his  active  duty  pay. 

An  officer  with  40  years’  service  shall 
upon  his  own  application  be  retired  from 


active  service  by  the  President.  His  re- 
tired pay  is  computed  at  the  same  rate 
as  retirement  for  30  years’  service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  Reserve  components  there- 
of, may  be  counted  toward  20  years  re- 
tirement, while  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned service  in  other  Federal 
services  may  be  included  in  30  and  40 
year  retirements. 

A request  for  retirement  is  submitted 
via  chain  of  command  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  to  SecNav.  The  request 
may  read  as  follows:  "Having  completed 
. . . years’  service,  it  is  requested  that  I 
be  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of  officers 
of  the  Navy,  effective  (the  first  of  a 
month).”  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the 
reason  for  the  request,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  pertinent  law.  Orders  for  re- 
lease from  active  duty  in  response  to  such 
a request  will  provide  for  detachment 
"when  directed"  during  the  month  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of 
transfer  to  the  retired  list. 

All  retirements  become  effective  on  the 
first  of  the  month  following  that  in  which 
the  President  approves  the  request,  except 
in  certain  cases  of  voluntary  retirements, 
in  which  a later  date  is  requested  by  the 
officer  and  so  designated  by  the  President. 

When  a request  for  retirement  is  re- 
ceived in  BuPers,  detachment  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  a relief  is 
required  and  when  relief  is  available  if 
required.  Since  1 Oct  1947,  unused  ac- 


crued leave  creditable  at  date  of  retire- 
ment, but  not  to  exceed  60  days,  is 
compensated  by  a lump  sum  cash  payment 
based  on  active  duty  pay  and  allowances 
in  effect  on  the  day  prior  to  date  of 
retirement.  Leave  cannot  be  granted  to  an 
officer  on  inactive  duty. 

After  a request  for  retirement  is  re- 
ceived, the  Bureau  issues  orders  which 
will  include  detachment  date,  retirement 
date,  and  orders  to  report  for  a final  phys- 
ical examination.  If  the  officer  concerned 
is  stationed  in  duty  afloat,  or  ashore  out- 
side CLUSA,  he  will  be  ordered  to  the 
nearest  naval  district  in  the  U.S.  where  he 
will  receive  further  orders  releasing  him 
from  active  duty.  Unless  BuPers  is  advised 
sufficiently  early  that  the  officer  who  has 
requested  retirement  is  found  not  phys- 
ically qualified  for  transfer  to  the  retired 
list  and  released  to  inactive  status,  the 
request  is  forwarded  to  the  President  via 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  approxi- 
mately one  month  before  the  effective 
date  of  retirement. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  terminal  leave  act,  it  is 
mandatory  that  officers  contemplating  vol- 
untary retirement  or  subject  to  involun- 
tary or  statutory  retirement,  who  are  in 
any  doubt  as  to  their  physical  qualifica- 
tions, obtain  a preliminary  physical  ex- 
amination. As  a result,  any  defects  exist- 
ing may  be  corrected  then  and  not 
complicate  and  delay  actual  processing 
for  release.  If  a disability  is  disclosed,  the 
officer  may  be  subject  to  physical  retire- 
ment, but  solely  on  condition  that  ade- 
quate information  is  received  in  BuPers 
Retirement  Section  in  time  to  stop  Presi- 
dential action  on  retirement  papers  then 
being  processed. 

After  the  President  approves  a request 
for  retirement,  or  approves  involuntary 
retirement  proceedings,  and  the  retire- 
ment has  become  effective,  there  is  no 
process  of  law  whereby  the  retired  status 
may  be  changed  except  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disability  incurred  subsequently  while 
serving  as  a retired  officer  on  active  duty 
during  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

If  an  officer  :s  found  not  physically 
qualified  for  release,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  will  be  ordered  to  appear  before 
a retiring  board.  An  operation  or  treat- 
ment may  correct  the  defect  in  some  cases 
and  after  hospitalization,  retirement  may 


36,000  Miles  by  Tanker  Tappahannock 


The  "Gallopin’  Ghost  of  the  Arabian 
Coast”  has  dropped  her  hook — tempo- 
rarily. 

A Naval  Transportation  Service 
tanker,  uss  Tappahannock  (AO  43)  cov- 
ered about  36,000  miles  during  the  four 
and  one-half  months  from  25  Aug  1947 
until  she  tied  up  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
10  Jan  1948. 

During  that  time,  she  was  underway 
113  days  and  spent  25  days  in  port — 
with  12  days  of  liberty  time  (or  six 
liberties  per  man). 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor,  Tappahan- 
nock visited  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Bahrein, 
Arabia;  Port  Said,  Egypt;  Piraeus, 
Greece;  Suez,  Egypt;  Ras  Tanura,  Ara- 


bia; Alexandretta,  Turkey;  and  Naples, 
Italy. 

To  All  Hands  from  the  "Crew  of  the 
Tappy”  came  the  note:  ".  . . we  are  en- 
closing the  movements  of  this  ship, 
uss  (meaning  Underway  Saturdays  and 
Sundays)  Tappahannock  . . . after  see- 
ing the  September  issue  concerning  the 
steaming  of  uss  Holder  . . . we  did  a 
little  steaming  ourselves;  oh,  yes,  we 
have  one  screw  and  two  boilers. 

"So  the  next  time  you  fighting  Fleet 
sailors  get  under  way  from  over  your 
mound  of  coffee  grounds,  knock  off  the 
growling  and  don’t  hesitate  to  wince 
just  a wee  bit  when  you  receive  your 
sea  pay.” 
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be  effected.  When  BuPers  is  cognizant 
that  hospitalization  is  required  (release 
orders  provide  for  this  contingency),  or- 
ders are  modified  and  leave  due  (or  the 
cash  equivalent)  is  granted  prior  to  re- 
tirement except  in  the  cases  of  involuntary 
retirement  where  a mandatory  date  is 
fixed  by  applicable  provision  of  law. 

• Physical  retirement — Laws  govern- 
ing physical  retirement  were  enacted  to 
provide  a means  of  separating  from  the 
active  list  officers  who  become  physically 
unfit  for  service.  Normall>  retiring  board 
proceedings  are  initiated  as  a result  of  a 
report  by  a board  of  medical  survey  from 
a naval  hospital. 

When  an  officer  has  been  hospitalized  for 
three  months,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  his  disease  or 
injury,  a medical  survey  board  will  usually 
recommend:  appearance  before  a retiring 
board,  return  tp  duty,  further  treatment, 
limited  duty  and  subsequent  reexamina- 
tion or  sick  leave. 

When  a medical  survey  reaches  the 
Navy  Department  it  is  first  reviewed  by 
BuMed  and  by  BuPers.  If  appearance  be- 
fore a retiring  board  is  indicated,  SecNav 
will  issue  appropriate  orders.  An  officer 
may  waive  his  right  to  appear  before  the 
board  in  person.  This  is  not  recommended 
except  when  the  medical  evidence  is  clear- 
cut  and  not  subject  to  question.  If  perma- 
nent incapacity  is  questioned  by  the 
board,  a waiver  will  not  be  accepted  by 
BuPers. 

At  present  there  are  two  retiring 
boards,  one  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
other  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  Washing- 
ton board  is  given  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  in  which  the  officer  is  on  the  East 
Coast,  or  in  which  the  officer  waives  his 
right  to  appear  before  the  board  in  per- 
son. In  addition  to  meeting  at  San  Diego, 
the  San  Diego  board  hears  cases  at  Nav 
Hosp  Corona,  Calif.,  and  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The  perma- 
nent MarCorps  board  is  situated  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

When  an  officer  is  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Washington  board,  a specific 
date  for  his  appearance  is  placed  on  the 
orders,  but  orders  to  appear  before  the 
San  Diego  board  do  not  include  a report- 
ing date.  They  direct  him  to  report  when 
notified  by  the  president  of  that  board. 
Officers  are  usually  ordered  to  nearest 
board. 


Serious  Laxity  Seen 
In  Leave  Recording 

Failure  to  "accurately  and  meticu- 
lously record  leave”  of  naval  person- 
nel constitutes,  in  effect,  misappropri- 
ation of  public  funds  because  personnel 
are  not  entitled  to  cash  settlement  for 
leave  taken  but  not  recorded,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  1-48  (NDB,  15  January) 
states. 

"The  amount  of  leave  accrued  to  the 
credit  of  individuals  currently  being 
discharged  indicates  a serious  laxity  in 
the  recording  of  leave  actually  taken,” 
the  directive  says. 

The  latter  directed  strict  compliance 
with  section  8 of  BuPers-BuSandA 
joint  letter  of  25  Aug  1947. 


Usually  the  appearance  before  the 
board  requires  only  a part  of  one  day. 
After  appearing  before  the  board  an  offi- 
cer then  awaits  final  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  findings  and  action  of  the 
board.  If  he  is  found  incapacitated  and 
his  physical  condition  does  not  require 
return  to  the  hospital,  he  may  return 
home.  He  must  keep  BuPers  (Pers  325) 
advised  of  his  address.  In  order  to  be 
reimbursed,  travel  home  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year  from  date  of  dis- 
charge by  board,  one  year  from  date  of 
discharge  from  hospital  if  hospitalized,  or 
one  year  from  the  date  World  War  II  is 
officially  declared  ended,  whichever  is 
later.  In  this  connection  an  officer  of  the 
regular  Navy  may  choose  any  residence  he 
desires  without  regard  to  his  official  ad- 
dress recorded  at  BuPers. 

In  the  event  he  is  found  fit  for  duty  by 
a retiring  board  his  orders  will  direct  him 
to  report  to  BuPers  for  further  assign- 
ment. San  Diego  fit-for-duty  cases  report 
to  Com  11.  Unexecuted  portions  of  the 
orders  which  sent  the  officer  before  the 
board  are  canceled. 

After  proceedings  and  findings  of  board 
have  been  recorded  in  writing  and  signed 
by  members  of  board,  each  case  is  re- 
viewed by  BuMed,  BuPers  and  JAG,  any 
of  which  may  recommend  that  the  case  be 
returned  to  the  board  for  further  con- 
sideration. This  occurs  only  when  there 
is  an  error  in  the  proceedings  or  the 
findings  are  not  consistent  with  facts  on 
record  or  naval  law.  When  the  findings 
and  proceedings  have  been  approved  by 
JAG  the  record  is  sent  to  SecNav,  who  in 


turn  lays  it  before  the  President  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  If  the  board  finds 
an  officer  permanently  unfit  for  duty  be- 
cause of  a service-incurred  disability  and 
the  findings  and  proceedings  are  approved 
by  the  President,  the  officer  is  transferred 
to  the  retired  list.  This  is  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  that  in 
which  the  President  approves  the  action 
of  the  retiring  board. 

When  a board  finds  a regular  Navy 
officer  incapacitated  for  active  service  but 
because  of  a nonservice-incurred  dis- 
ability, and  when  this  finding  is  approved 
by  the  President,  he  may  be  wholly  retired 
from  the  service  with  one  year’s  pay  or 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  furlough 
pay,  which  is  computed  at  50  per  cent  of 
base  and  longevity  pay.  An  officer  wholly 
retired  completely  severs  all  connection 
with  the  Navy  and  becomes  a civilian. 
He  is  honorably  discharged  and  is  not 
entitled  to  any  privileges  which  accrue  to 
a retired  officer. 

• Involuntary  retirement — With  the 
exception  of  the  invountary  retirements 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  305,  79th  Congress,  all  in- 
voluntary retirements  are  now  controlled 
by  the  provisions  of  the.  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947,  Public  Law  381,  80th  Con- 
gress, which  provides  for  involuntary  re- 
tirements for  nonselection  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  commander  and  higher 
grades  and  for  nonselection  for  retention 
in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  forced  retirements  in  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  to  create  vacancies  for  the 


"Herbie  picked  up  a few  funny  habits 
in  the  Navy!" 
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retention  of  rear  admirals  eligible  for 
consideration  for  retention  in  the  particu- 
lar year,  and  to  create  vacancies  for  the 
promotion  of  captains. 

An  officer  faced  with  involuntary  re- 
tirement does  not  forfeit  eligibility  for 
retirement  by  reason  of  physical  disability, 
but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  Presiden- 
tial approval  of  retiring  board  proceed- 
ings must  be  obtained  prior  to  the  date 
when  the  involuntary  retirement  would 
have  otherwise  become  effective. 

• Statutory  retirement — The  statu- 
tory retirement  age  for  regular  officers 
was  reduced  in  1946  from  64  to  62  years. 
An  officer  is  transferred  to  the  retired 
list  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing that  in  which  he  attains  the  statutory 
age.  It  is  suggested  that  an  officer  whose 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Dungarees 

Webster's ' Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"dungaree"  as  "a  coarse  kind  of  East 
Indian  cotton  fabric  worn  by  the  poorer 
class  of  people  and  also  used  for  tents  and 
sail."  The  word  is  of  Hindu  origin. 

Dungarees  are  still  a part  of  a sailor's 
uniform  today,  as  they  were  in  our  early 
Continental  Navy.  About  the  only  difference 


is  that  today  the  cloth  is  of  a better  weave 
and  our  dungarees  are  dyed  a regulation 
blue,  whereas  in  the  early  days  dungarees 
were  the  same  color  as  the  sailcloth  from 
which  they  were  made. 

It  was  common  practice  in  both  our  Navy 
and  the  British  for  sailors  to  make  their  own 
trousers  out  of  discarded  sails  or  any  sail- 
cloth they  could  requisition  on  the  side. 

After  a battle  the  captain  or  officer 
acting  as  the  supply  officer  would  report 
more  sail  expended  during  the  battle  than 
actually  was — so  the  men  would  have  cloth 
for  hammocks  and  trousers. 


statutory  retirement  date  is  approaching 
obtain  a complete  physical  examination 
three  or  four  months  prior  to  this  da le  in 
order  that  time  will  remain  for  evaluation 
of  his  physical  condition  and  for  physical 
retirement  proceedings  if  warranted. 

• Honorary  retirement — In  the  discre- 
tion of  SecNav,  any  Reserve  officer  who 
fails  to  meet  the  physical  qualifications 
may  be  transferred  to  the  honorary  retired 
list  without  pay  or  allowances. 

When  an  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
reaches  the  age  of  64  he  is  transferred  to 
the  honorary  retired  list  without  pay. 

Reserve  personnel  who  have  completed 
20  years’  active  duty,  the  last  10  years 
of  which  are  during  the  11  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  retirement,  shall  upon  re- 
quest be  placed  on  the  honorary  retired 
list  with  50  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  their 
permanent  rank.  These  officers  may  also 
qualify  for  retirement  under  the  "regular” 
20  year  retirement  law  if  they  fulfill  the 
service  requirements.  It  is  usually  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  do  so. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  not  possible 
to  transfer  from  the  honorary  retired  list 
without  pay  to  the  honorary  retired  list 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  with  pay,  or  to 
change  the  retired  or  pay  status  of  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  previously 
transferred  to  the  honorary  retired  list  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  with  pay,  except  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  incurred 
while  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  offi- 
cer’s retired  status. 

Combat  citations — Under  present  law 
any  officer  who  has  been  specially  com- 
mended for  his  performance  of  duty  in 
actual  combat  prior  to  1 Jan  1947  by  the 
head  of  the  executive  department,  except 
officers  on  a promotion  list  who  may  be 
retired  for  physical  disability,  shall  upon 
retirement  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
with  the  rank  of  the  next  higher  grade 
than  that  at  which  he  is  serving  at  time 
of  retirement.  His  pay  will  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  active  duty 
pay  of  the  grade  in  which  serving  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  The  grade  in  which 
serving  at  the  time  of  retirement  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  highest  grade  in 
which  so  serving,  whether  by  virtue  of  a 
permanent  or  temporary  appointment. 

When  the  retirement  of  an  officer  is 
imminent  his  name  is  automatically  sub- 
mitted to  the  Navy  Department  board  of 
decorations  and  medals.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  board  and  approved  by 


SecNav  that  the  officer  has  been  com- 
mended for  performance  of  duty  in  actual 
combat  by  the  head  of  the  executive  de- 
partment under  whose  jurisdiction  such 
duty  was  performed,  his  name  is  certified 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  who 
takes  appropriate  action  concerning  their 
advancement.  Officers  advanced  under 
provisions  of  this  law  are  notified  in  their 
retirement  letter.  Citations  or  commenda- 
tions must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  name  of  the  President,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  a Commendation  ribbon 
actually  awarded  by  the  Secretary.  Awards 
by  fleet  commanders  do  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  law  for  advancement  when 
retired. 

All  officers  advanced  on  the  retired 
list  to  a rank  or  grade  above  that  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy  or  colonel  in  the  Mar- 
Corps,  solely  by  virtue  of  a commenda- 
tion, if  recalled  to  active  duty  may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  SecNav  be  so  recalled 
either  in  the  rank  or  grade  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  had  they  not 
been  accorded  higher  rank  or  grade  by 
virtue  of  such  commendation,  or  in  the 
rank  or  grade  held  by  them  on  the  retired 
list. 

Service  prior  to  12  Nov  1918 — It  is  pro- 
vided by  law  that  an  officer  who  served 
in  "any  capacity"  prior  to  12  Nov  1918, 
when  retired  shall  receive  75  per  cent  of 
the  pay  which  he  was  receiving  at  time 
of  retirement.  It  has  been  held  that  ser- 
vice "in  any  capacity”  does  not  include 
service  as  a cadet  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy or  as  a midshipman  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Only  enlisted  or  officer  service 
may  count  at  the  present  time  for  pay  pur- 
poses or  for  retirement.  The  pay  question 
on  service  prior  to  the  above  date  has 
been  settled  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
who  has  decided  that  the  pay  is  75  per 
cent  of  the  base  pay  with  longevity  credit 
of  the  officer’s  permanent  rank  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  or  2V2  per  cent  of  the  active 
duty  pay  of  the  highest  temporary  rank 
satisfactorily  held,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  for  which  entitled  to  credit 
for  pay  while  on  active  duty,  whichever 
is  higher. 

Naval  Academy  time — Under  present 
law  only  officers  of  the  regular  Navy  who 
were  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
prior  to  4 March  1913  and  who  are  still 
in  the  regular  service  may  count  Naval 
Academy  time  for  retirement  and  pay 
purposes.  Officers  appointed  to  the  Naval 
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Navy  Survey  Party  Searches  Darkest  Africa 


Academy  prior  to  4 Mar  1913,  and  who 
subsequently  severed  their  connections 
with  the  regular  Navy  and  accepted  com- 
missions ir  the  Naval  Reserve,  may  count 
time  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  required  period  of 
active  service  for  20  year  retirement  under 
Public  Law  305,  79th  Congrss,  but  not  for 
pay  purposes. 

Retired  Officers’  employment — Officers 
retired  physically  and  whose  disability 
was  the  result  of  combat  with  the  enemy, 
or  who  became  disabled  as  a result  of  an 
explosion  of  an  instrumentality  of  war, 
are  not  affected  by  the  dual-compensation 
law.  They  may  draw  retired  pay  and  may 
hold  another  government  position.  Except 
for  the  foregoing,  if  one  is  retired  by  rea- 
son of  physical  disability  he  may  take  a 
government  position,  but  while  holding 
that  position  he  must  waive  all,  or  the 
portion  required  by  law,  of  his  retired 
pay  if  the  aggregate  of  retired  pay  and 
civilian  pay  exceeds  the  rate  of  $3,000  per 
year. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  whereby 
an  officer  who  retires  at  his  own  request, 
involuntarily  or  statutorily,  with  a retired 
pay  of  $2,500  per  year  or  more,  may  be 
employed  by  the  government,  except  by 
Veterans’  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  or  when  elected  to  a 
civilian  position  or  appointed  to  such  a 
position  by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation. 

Retired  Status  Changed-— There  is  no 
provision  of  law  at  present  to  change 
the  retired  status  of  an  officer  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  is  "re-retired”  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  incurred 
while  serving  on  acitve  duty  in  his  re- 
tired status  during  a period  of  national 
emergency.  If  the  initial  retirement  was 
for  disability,  "re-retirement”  may  be 
effected  only  if  a new  disability  is  in- 
curred subsequent  to  recall  to  active  duty, 
and  the  new  disability  is  not  less  than  30 
per  cent  disabling. 

Privileges  and  Obligations — The  privi- 
leges and  obligations  of  a retired  officer 
are  the  same  for  all  categories  of  retire- 
ment with  the  single  exception  that  offi- 
cers retired  for  physical  disability  are  at 
present  not  required  to  pay  income  tax  on 
retired  pay.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Amendment  of 
1942,  U.S.  Code,  Title  26,  section  22(B)  5, 
as  amended. 

Officers  retired  with  pay  are  accorded 


A Navy  medical  survey  group  is  search- 
ing in  Africa  for  laboratory  animals  to 
aid  in  the  fight  against  tropical  diseases. 
The  expedition  will  last  about  a year. 

Part  of  a broad  scientific  expedition 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  California, 
the  Navy  group  left  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
follow  a southernly  course  through  Cen- 
tral Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Passing  through  the  Nubian  Desert,  the 
party  will  explore  an  area  in  which  major 
collections  were  last  made  in  1830  by  for- 
eign scientists.  From  a zoological  point  of 
view,  the  Nubian  Desert  is  almost  virgin 
territory. 

The  Nuba  Mountains  and  the  Jezira 
triangle  between  the  White  and  Blue  Nile 
Rivers  also  will  be  explored  for  collec- 
tions. The  search  will  extend  to  Kenya, 
Uganda,  the  eastern  Belgian  Congo  and 
possibly  Abyssinian  Somaliland. 

To  permit  coverage  during  the  rainy 
months,  the  group  may  split  to  search  the 
northern  and  northeastern  areas.  This  will 
include  Lake  Rudolph,  the  coastal  coun- 
try toward  Somaliland,  Pemba  and  Zan- 
zibar Islands,  and  Central  Tanganyika. 
Uganda,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  high 
mountains  will  be  surveyed  late  in  May 
and  June. 

Collections  over  the  Great  North  Road 


the  same  privileges  of  the  commissary 
store,  Ship’s  Service,  and  officers’  clubs  as 
accorded  an  officer  on  active  duty  and 
attached  to  the  station  in  which  the  facili- 
ties are  located. 

Army  regulations  provide  that  person- 
nel of  the  Navy  and  MarCorps,  active 
and  retired,  may  be  extended  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commissary  store  and  the  post 
exchange.  However,  the  privileges  are 
subject  to  control  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  post  where  located  but  are 
usually  extended  unless  sufficient  facilities 
are  not  available. 

Retired  officers  are  entitled  to  dental 
and  medical  treatment.  Dependents  of  re- 
tired officers  are  entitled  to  medical  treat- 
ment where  facilities  for  the  medical  care 
of  dependents  are  available. 

Retired  officers  are  not  required  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  They  may  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  in  the  discretion  of 
SecNav,  but  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 


route  have  not  been  completely  planned, 
except  that  the  ultimate  destination  of 
this  phase  will  be  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria. 

During  the  trek  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Navy  group  will  gather  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  industrialization 
upon  the  health  of  the  African  Negro. 

Information  on  sanitary  conditions,  dis- 
eases and  their  carriers  will  be  collected 
for  teaching  purposes  at  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal School,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Part  of  the  collections  will  comprise 
anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
blood  smears,  protozoa  and  bacteria,  para- 
site vectors,  intermediate  hosts  and  verte- 
brates. Live  animals  and  extensive  photo- 
graphic evidence  also  will  be  procured. 

The  group  will  test  new  drugs  and 
chemicals  for  control  of  infections,  para- 
sites and  pests.  Cooperation  with  local 
health  officials  and  research  institutions 
will  be  one  of  the  expedition’s  aims. 

Among  36  diseases  suggested  as  sub- 
jects for  study  are  plague,  malaria,  tuber- 
culosis, undulant  fever,  yellow  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  trachoma,  leprosy,  syphilis, 
virus  diseases,  filariasis,  skin  diseases  and 
congenital  diseases.  Ailments  of  domestic 
animals  important  to  national  economics 
also  will  be  studied. 


in  time  of  peace  only  with  their  consent. 

Retired  officers  and  retired  enlisted 
personnel,  not  on  active  duty,  shall  be 
entitled  to  wear  the  prescribed  uniforms 
of  the  rank  or  rating  held  on  the  retired 
list  when  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  is 
appropriate.  They  are  prohibited  from 
wearing  the  uniform  in  connection  with 
nonmilitary,  civilian,  or  personal  enter- 
prises or  activities  of  a business  nature. 
Retired  personnel  in  an  inactive  duty 
status  in  a foreign  country  shall  not  wear 
the  uniform  except  when  attending,  by 
formal  invitation,  ceremonies  or  social 
functions  at  which  the  wearing  of  the 
uniform  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
invitation  or  by  the  regulations  or  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  If  retired  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  are  ordered  to  duty 
they  shall  wear  the  uniform  prescribed 
for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  re- 
spectively, on  active  duty.  If  they  accept 
employment  with  a military  school,  au- 
thority to  wear  the  uniform  is  granted  on 
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specific  request  to  the  'Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

It  is  presently  contemplated  to  permit 
retired  officers  to  buy  articles  of  clothing 
and  small  stores  from  naval  facilities 
ashore. 

Review  Boards — In  order  to  protect 
fully  the  interests  of  all  officers  when 
physical  retirement  proceedings  are  in- 
volved, the  Naval  Retiring  Review  Board 
and  Naval  Medical  Survey  Review  Board 
have  been  established  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Similar  boards  have  been  set 
up  for  the  MarCorps. 

The  review  boards  may  review  the  ac- 
tion of  a retiring  board  or  board  of 
medical  survey  when  the  officer  concerned 
has  been  separated  from  active  service 
without  pay  as  a result  of  the  action  of 
the  board  under  review.  In  addition,  Sec- 
Nav  has  established  a Retirement  Advis- 
oty  Board.  This  board,  which  is  an  ad- 
ministtative  board,  advises  SecNav  on 
appropriate  action  concerning  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  any  medical 
survey  review  board  or  naval  retiring  re- 
view board  upon  which  final  action  has 
not  been  taken  by  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  any  officer  whose  case  has  been 
considered  by  such  board,  or  on  its  own 
motion;  and  also  the  claim  of  any  retired 
or  Reserve  officer  that  he  has  been  re- 
turned to  inactive  duty  without  adequate 
opportunity  to  be  considered  for  physical 
disability  retirement,  except  in  a case  in- 
volving a Reserve  officer  who  is  eligible 
to  have  his  case  considered  by  a medical 
survey  review  board.  This  board  also 


Soldiers  Go  on  Cruise 
Aboard  USS  Duluth 

Welcomed  aboard  uss  Duluth  were 
12  selected  "soldiers  of  the  month” 
from  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ja- 
pan. The  men  were  guests  of  the  Navy 
on  an  11-day  cruise  as  a reward  for 
exceptional  performance. 

Every  month  each  Army  base  in 
Japan  selects  a "soldier  of  the  month” 
on  the  basis  of  his  performance.  He  is 
rewarded  with  a special  furlough  that 
is  not  deducted  from  regular  leave.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Navy,  the  group 
made  the  cruise  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  and 
Jinsen  and  Seoul,  Korea,  rather  than 
spend  their  furlough  in  a rest  camp 
in  Japan. 


takes  care  of  other  matters  concerning 
medical  surveys,  disability  retirement,  and 
related  subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
board  by  SecNav. 

Retired  Pay  Accounts,  Income  Tax,  and 
Allotments — The  pay  accounts  of  all  re- 
tired officers  are  carried  in  the  field 
branch  of  BuSandA,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pay  accounts  are  not  transferred  to  the 
field  branch  until  the  disbursing  officer 
carrying  an  officer’s  pay  account  is  offi- 
cially notified  by  certified  copies  of  the 
final  retirement  letter,  which  is  signed 
by  SecNav.  As  it  normally  requires  about 
two  months  for  the  field  branch  to  take 
up  a retired  officer’s  account,  officers  who 
are  being  transferred  to  the  retired  list 
should  make  provision  for  this  delay  in 
receipt  of  first  retired  pay. 

Income  tax  is  withheld  by  the  field 
branch  except  for  those  officers  who  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  income  tax. 

All  allotments  for  insurance,  whether 
government  or  private,  are  automatically 
continued  when  an  officer  is  transferred 
to  the  retired  list.  All  other  allotments  are 
stopped. 

Miscellaneous — Under  present  law,  six 
months’  service  counts  for  a year  only 
in  computing  the  rate  of  pay  which  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
years  of  service  by  2i/2  per  cent.  Six 
months  does  not  count  as  a year  towards 
a "fogey.”  Thus,  an  officer  with  29V2 
years’  service  would  receive  75  per  cent 
of  active  duty  pay  prescribed  for  an 
officer  of  his  rank  with  over  27  years’ 
service. 

Many  of  the  present  retirement  laws 
are  now  being  studied  to  bring  the  laws 
more  in  line  with  present-day  needs,  to 
recommend  certain  necessary  amendments, 
to  simplify  the  retirement  structure  and 
to  make  uniform  the  retirement  provi- 
sions in  all  the  services. 

The  study  includes  an  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a contribu- 
tory retirement  plan,  a new  concept  of 
physical  disability  retirements  which 
would  base  the  compensation  received  on 
the  percentage  of  disability  presented  and 
extending  disability  retirement  benefits  to 
enlisted  men.  Crediting  time  served  at  the 
Naval  Academy  for  pay  and  retirement  is 
also  under  consideration. 

Effect  of  the  entire  program  will,  of 
course,  depend  entirely  on  the  action  of 
Congress  and  ultimate  results  cannot  be 
predicted  at  this  time. 


How  Leave  Is  Computed 
Both  Before  and  After 
1 July  1946  Clarified 

Differences  in  computing  leave  before 
and  after  1 July  1946  were  clarified  by 
BuPers  officials  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sonnel not  familiar  with  the  system. 

Present  leave  provisions  are  based  on 
an  "earned  accrual”  basis,  figured  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a half  days  for  every  30. 
days  of  active  duty  and  amounting  to 
30  days’  leave  for  a year’s  service.  This 
basis  was  written  into  law  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946. 

Before  1 July  1946,  leave  was  computed1 
on  a 30  days  "advance  credit”  basis, 
allowing  every  man  that  amount  of  leave 
on  each  1 July — the  beginning  of  the1 
fiscal  year — regardless  of  length  of  past 
service. 

Thirty  days  for  each  leave  year — from 
1 July  to  30  June — was  credited  on  1 July 
and  accumulated  leave  was  carried  over  to 
the  next  leave  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
four  months’  leave. 

In  other  words,  Navy  officials  point  out, 
leave  in  excess  of  90  days  carried  into 
1 July  was  lost,  inasmuch  as  an  additional1 
30  days’  leave  was  added  on  that  date 
increasing  the  amount  to  the  maximum 
of  four  months’  leave  or  120  days. 

The  leave  act  of  1946  had  an  effect  on 
payment  of  terminal  leave  bonds.  That 
law  provided  that  unused  earned  leave  in- 
excess  of  60  days  (and  up  to  a total  of  120 
days)  should  be  settled.  Bond  payments 
could  not  be  made  for  leave  which  was 
not  yet  earned  on,  for  example,  31  Aug 
1946,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
had  an  advance  credit  been  made  on  1 
July  1946  under  the  system  in  use  before' 
passage  of  the  law. 

Instructions  Revised 
For  Addressing  Mail 

A new  list  of  non-classified  Navy  num- 
bers has  been  issued. 

Superseding  the  list  previously  in  ef- 
fect, the  new  list  was  published  as  an  en 
closure  to  a CNO  letter  of  23  Dec  1947 
(item  47-1194,  NDB,  31  Dec  1947) 
which  contained  revised  instructions  for 
addressing  mail. 

Emphasizing  that  mail  must  be  ad 
dressed  to  the  Navy  number  of  activities 
located  overseas,  the  directive  pointec 
out  use  of  the  geographical  designator 
in  the  address  causes  considerable  confu 
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iion  in  the  U.S.  postal  system,  sometimes 
resulting  in  Navy  mail  being  injected  in- 
:o  international  mail  channels.  Only  ex- 
reption  to  this  rule  is  when  mail  originat- 
te  ing  in  a certain  area  is  addressed  to  an- 
bj  other  activity  within  the  same  area.  In 
*•  :his  case  the  naval  area  commander  may 
luthorize  the  use  of  the  geographical 
>t  designation. 

lit  The  letter  stated  that  shore-established 
JO  ictivities  located  overseas  which  are  not 
to  assigned  Navy  numbers  may  use  the  ad- 
ijs  dress  listed  in  the  Catalog  of  Activities 
be  jf  the  Navy. 


Requests  for  Release 
Required  from  Certain 
Officers  Being  Retained 

Reserve,  temporary  and  warrant  officers 
svho  applied  and  were  retained  on  active 
duty  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a request  for  release  if 
they  do  not  desire  to  be  retained  on  active 
duty  after  30  June  1948. 

Alnav  11-48  (NDB,  15  February)  states 
officers  not  desiring  retention  must  submit 
requests  for  release  effective  on  or  before 
50  June  1948.  These  requests  must  reach 
BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  310)  prior  to  1 Apr 
1948.  No  action  is  necessary  on  the  part 
if  officers  desiring  retention  on  active 
duty,  and  such  officers  will  consider  their 
retention  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  tenta- 
ively  approved. 

Attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that 
to  firm  commitments  as  to  retention  on 
tctive  duty  during  the  fiscal  year  1949 
:an  be  made  until  appropriations  for  that 
u fear  are  known.  However,  personnel 
plans  for  fiscal  year  1949  are  based  on 
the  continued  voluntary  retention  of  re- 
serve, temporary  and  warrant  officers  now 
in  active  duty. 

The  alnav  does  not  apply  to  contract 
iviators,  Reserve  medical  and  dental  offi- 
:ers  retained  under  alnav  281-46.  These 
officers  will  be  released  automatically  up- 
in  expiration  of  their  stated  terms  of 
service.  Reserve  medical  and  dental  offi- 
:ers  who  voluntarily  requested  retention 
for  one  year  or  more  under  alnav  184-47, 
lut  whose  expiration  dates  are  prior  to 
50  June  1949,  shall  consider  their  reten- 
tion to  that  date  tentatively  approved. 

Officers  on  active  duty  who  are  paid 
ander  the  Naval  Reserve  appropriation 
Jo  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
lew  alnav.  Retention  of  such  officers  will 
be  handled  separately. 
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NAVY  REVIVES  ISLAND  TRADING 


Economic  supervision  of  more  than 
2,000  Central  Pacific  islands  and  atolls 
— a gigantic  task — will  be  assumed  by  one 
of  the  Navy’s  youngest  children,  the 
Island  Trading  Co.  for  Micronesia. 

This  company,  still  in  a planning  stage, 
is  an  organization  to  handle  trade  and 
aid  economic  development  in  the  islands. 

When  the  Japanese  received  possession 
of  the  Carolines,  some  of  the  Marianas 
and  the  Marshalls  after  World  War  I, 
they  immediately  set  about  developing 
native  exports.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
island  production  of  bauxite,  phospate 
and  sugar,  and  on  commercial  fishing. 

The  United  States  found  conditions  far 
changed  after  World  War  II,  meeting  an 
"economic  vacuum”  in  all  the  islands. 
During  the  war,  the  natives’  small  tools, 
reserve  goods,  fishing  gear  and  clothing 
were  depleted;  their  coconut  groves,  long 
the  major  economic  asset  of  the  islands, 
were  run  down  or  destroyed. 

Naval  government  provided  necessities, 
but  the  need  for  commercial  trade  was 
apparent.  The  U.S.  Commercial  Co., 
a subsidiary  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.,  assumed  the  task  at  the  Navy’s 
request. 

With  termination  of  hostilities,  USCC 
had  fulfilled  its  interim  mission.  The 
Island  Trading  Co.  was  formulated  to 
allow  the  Navy  to  handle  native  re- 
building. 

The  Navy  was  given  responsibility  for 
the  Trust  Territory  under  terms  of  the  UN- 
approved  trusteeship  agreement,  which 
stipulated  that  the  U.S.  promote  economic 
development  of  fisheries,  agriculture  and 
industry. 


Much  of  this  is  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  civil  administration  units  on 
various  islands  (All  Hands,  December 
1947).  The  remainder  of  the  task  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Island  Trading  Co. 

The  concern  will  buy,  distribute,  sell 
and  trade  goods;  buy,  transport  and  sell 
native  products;  acquire  physical  assets 
needed  for  operation;  and  do  such  other 
things  as  are  necessary  to  fill  the  trade 
program. 

Headquarters  for  the  company  will  be 
on  Guam,  but  all  trading  operations  will 
be  conducted  at  smaller,  less  self-sufficient 
islands.  Thus  far,  115  retail  stores  have 
been  established  throughout  the  area,  of 
which  all  but  a half  dozen  or  so  have 
been  turned  over  to  native  management. 

The  company  will  supply  goods  to  the 
natives  in  quantities  needed,  and  in  re- 
turn will  buy  native  products  such  as 
copra,  handicraft,  trochus  shells  and  other 
items.  These  products  will  be  relayed  to 
foreign  markets. 

Island  Trading  Co.  will  requisition 
its  material  from  stocks  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center,  Guam,  or  from  NSC,  San 
Francisco.  Stock  not  available  through 
Navy  stores  will  be  bought  outright  by 
Naval  Purchasing  Office,  San  Francisco. 

Navy  ships  will  be  used  temporarily  to 
transport  the  merchandise.  Goods  for  the 
Marshall  Islands  will  be  shipped  from 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  material  for  other 
branches  will  be  served  from  Guam.  On 
Guam,  the  Island  Trading  Co.  will  take 
over  merchandise  and  relay  it  to  outlying 
islands,  where  it  will  be  sold  to  native  re- 
tail stores  at  cost  plus  a small  mark-up. 
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Civilian  Unit  to  Recommend  a National  Civil  Defense  Program  J 


A new  civilian  unit  will  recommend  a 
national  program  for  civil  defense  and 
will  plan  the  structure  and  necessary  leg- 
islation for  a permanent  civil  defense 
agency.  The  group  will  report  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Forrestal. 

It  was  suggested  in  a report  by  the 
War  Department  Civil  Defense  Board 
that  an  effective  program  would  require 
a high  degree  of  local  control  and  would 
probably  utilize  existing  agencies  of  state 
and  municipal  governments.  Federal  su- 
pervision would  be  needed  to  achieve 
necessary  uniformity  of  procedure  and  to 
relate  over-all  policies  to  military  needs. 

Civil  defense  is  the  organization  of  the 
people  to  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy 
action,  the  report  observed. 

Specifically,  civil  defense  is  the  mobili- 
zation, organization  and  direction  of  the 
civil  populace  and  necessary  supporting 
agencies  to  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy 
action  directed  ' against  communities,  in- 
cluding industrial  plants,  facilities  and 
other  installations,  and  to  maintain  or  re- 
store those  facilities  essential  to  civil  life 
and  preserve  the  maximum  civilian  sup- 
port of  the  war  effort. 


18-Year-Old  Australian 
'Ships  Aboard'  Carrier 

When  18-year-old  John  O'Brian  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  decided  to  join  the 
U.S.  Navy,  he  promptly  marched 
aboard  uss  Valley  Forge  and  hid  in  a 
small  machinery  compartment. 

Valley  Forge,  with  other  units  of 
Task  Force  38,  was  at  Sydney  for  a 
visit  during  its  training  and  good  will 
cruise  in  the  southern  and  western 
Pacific  when  O’Brian  took  up  his  new 
residence.  He  remained  hidden  in  the 
compartment  when  Valley  F'orge  put 
to  sea. 

Later  discovered  and  taken  to  the 
ship’s  executive  officer,  O’Brian  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  join  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  serve  on  the  carrier.  The  executive 
officer  expressed  his  sympathy,  but  ex- 
plained that  the  procedure  for  enlist- 
ing did  not  include  provisions  for 
stowaways. 

A short  time  later  O’Brian  was 
transferred  by  breeches  buoy  to  hmas 
Batten  to  be  returned  home. 


In  planning  the  activities  of  the  new 
civil  defense  group,  the  board  eliminated 
active  defense  measures  such  as  antiair- 
craft warning  systems,  and  such  activities 
as  internal  security  (anti-fifth  column  ef- 
forts) and  salvage,  victory  gardens,  bond 
drives  and  others  which  would  be  super- 
vised by  other  agencies. 

The  board  pointed  out  that  in  the  event 
of  war  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  a 
specific  warning  of  an  attack.  However,  it 
is  assumed  that  some  period  of  strained 
relations  will  precede  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  An  enemy  might  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  if  he  considered  it  to 
his  advantage,  and  might  launch  surprise 
air  attacks  on  strategic  areas  in  the  U.S. 
and  its  possessions.  Rapid  total  national 
mobilization  would  be  essential. 

The  board  reviewed  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations that  existed  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Japan  during  World  War 
II. 

Great  Britain’s  central  government 
dealt  directly  with  county  and  town  coun- 
cils, headed  by  county  or  town  clerks.  In 
1935  the  government  announced  the  ne- 
cessity for  a civil  defense  organization.  In 
1939  the  Civil  Defense  Act  was  passed 
and  published,  making  air  raid  precau- 
tions mandatory  and  enforceable.  Later, 
fire-fighting  procedures  were  standardized. 
Mutual  aid  was  developed  to  a high  de- 
gree between  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. 

Despite  the  centralized  nature  of  Ger- 
many’s government,  Hitler’s  top  aides 
competed  fiercely  for  control  of  civil  de- 
fense. This  impaired  to  some  extent  the 
effectiveness  of  the  civil  defense  meas- 
ures. Late  in  the  war  the  program  broke 
free  of  the  topside  scramble  and  went  in- 
to an  all-out  effort  to  strengthen  civil  de- 
fense. Some  industries  were  moved  un- 
derground at  terrific  expense  and  hun- 
dreds of  huge  concrete  bunkers  were  built 
for  shelter.  Although  Germany’s  civil  de- 
fense program  was  huge,  it  was  unequal 
to  the  volume  of  attack.  It  lagged 
throughout  the  war. 

Japan’s  city  dwellers  were  flailing  out 
simulated  fires  and  dumping  sand  on 
dummy  incendiary  bombs  early  in  the 
1930’s.  In  spite  of  the  earliest  start  in 
planning  and  the  most  receptive  popu- 
lace, Japan  was  the  most  dilatory  of  all 
the  nations  in  its  final  organization  of 


civil  defense.  Japan  had  the  machinery  ij 
for  effective  civil  defense  operations  and  1 
the  Emperor  issued  decrees  establishing 
organized  air  raid  protection.  The  mili-  " 
tary  group  refused,  however,  to  tolerate 
the  thought  that  anyone  could  ever  get  * 
past  their  defenses. 

Japan’s  civil  defense  set-up  did  prove 
effective  in  confining  fires  to  the  areas 
bombed.  Also,  a most  successful  proce- 
dure for  the  evacuation  of  children  was 
established. 

In  World  War  II  Great  Britain  was 
the  model  for  civil  defense  in  the  U.S. 
Not  having  any  past  experience  of  their 
own  to  guide  them,  various  cities  and 
states  sent  numerous  missions  to  London. 
When  they  returned  they  applied  the  1 
British  systems  to  their  own  communities, 
often  not  taking  into  consideration  the  J 
differences  in  conditions.  However,  oper- 
ation at  local  levels  was  sound. 

About  six  months  before  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  President.  The  sum 
of  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  program.  Of  this,  85  per 
cent  was  to  be  spent  for  material  and 
equipment  and  the  remainder  for  pay  of 
personnel. 

OCD  regions  were  organized  to  co- 
incide with  Army  Corps  areas.  Assistance 
was  requested  from  the  War  Department 
and  some  80  officers  were  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  OCD.  These  officers  served 
as  directors,  deputies,  and  chiefs  of  divi 
sions. 

OCD  brought  into  being  a high  degree 
of  volunteer  mobilization,  but  its  abilities 
were  untried  by  any  enemy  attack. 

The  board  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: 

• Although  civil  defense  is  an  essen 
tial  part  of  national  defense,  no  effective 
civil  defense  organization  now  exists. 

• Civil  defense  as  organized  and  di 
rected  in  the  U.S.  in  World  War  II  woulc 
be  inadequate  for  the  future. 

• A single,  permanent  federal  civil  de 
fense  agency  should  be  responsible  foi 
planning,  organizing,  operating,  coordi 
nating  and  directing  civil  defense. 

• It  should  be  established  as  a separat< 
civilian  agency  within  a department  o 
the  Armed  Forces,  with  a director  report  ||| 
ing  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  i 
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Mew  Procedure  Outlined 
For  Wave  Name  Changes 
Due  to  Marriage,  Divorce 

Wave  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  on 
nactive  duty  who  have  a change  of  name 
lue  to  marriage  or  divorce 'will  be  re- 
juired  to  record  these  changes  as  pre- 
icribed  by  a new  BuPers  directive. 

The  letter,  dated  17  Feb  1948,  states 
he  following  procedure  must  be  fol- 
owed : 

• A female  officer  will  submit  an  offi- 
:ial  letter  requesting  change  of  name  on 
ill  official  records  to  BuPers  via  the  dis- 
rict  commandant  or  the  Chief  of  Naval 
\ir  Reserve  Training,  whichever  com- 
nand  has  custody  of  her  records.  A copy 
}f  the  marriage  certificate  or  divorce  de- 
:ree  certified  by  the  clerk  of  records  of 
he  place  where  such  a certificate  or  de- 
:ree  was  issued  will  be  submitted  as  an 
mclosure.  BuPers  will  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  to  records,  authorize  com- 
nandants  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Training,  as  appropriate,  to  make 
accessary  corrections  to  all  records  of  in- 
dividuals concerned  and  notify  them  of 
the  corrections. 

• An  enlisted  woman  will  submit  a re- 
quest for  change  of  name  to  the  district 
commandant  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Training,  whichever  command 
tias  custody  of  her  records,  and  will  en- 
close a copy  of  the  marriage  certificate  or 
jdivorce  decree  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
records  of  the  place  where,  such  a certifi- 
cate or  decree  was  issued.  The  command- 
ant or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  will  make  the  necessary  changes 
jon  all  records,  proper  entry  on  page  9-10 
of  the  service  record  and  will  forward  to 


Electronic  Requests 
Halted  Temporarily 

Pending  changes  in  the  qualifica- 
tions governing  requests  for  ETM  and 
AETM  training,  Alnav  227-47  has 
been  cancelled.  The  cancellation  was 
made  by  Alnav  14-48  (NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary), which  states  that  instructions 
will  be  promulgated  by  BuPers  at  a 
later  date. 

Alnav  227-47  (NDB,  31  Oct  1947) 
requested  applications  from  regular 
Navy  personnel  for  courses  in  elec- 
tronics materiel  and  aviation  electron- 
ics basic  maintenance. 
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QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  13 

1.  (b)  JD-1  being  used  os  a flying  lab- 

oratory. 

2.  (c)  Pulse  jet.  Nicknamed  "flying  stove 

pipe." 

3.  (a)  Eagle  boot  built  by  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Used  as  subchaser. 

4.  (a)  Main  armament  consisted  of  two 

4-inch  50s.  They  also  carried  one 
3-inch  AA,  two  machine  guns  and 
12  depth  charges. 

5.  (c)  Paravane. 

6.  (c)  Cutting  mine  cables.  This  causes 

mine  to  float  to  surface  where  it 
can  be  destroyed. 


BuPers  a copy  of  the  individual’s  request, 
together  with  marriage  certificate  or  di- 
vorce decree.  The  commandant  or  Chief 
of  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  will  then 
notify  the  individual  that  her  records 
have  been  corrected. 

Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Women’s  Reserve  on  active  duty  are  not 
affected  by  the  new  procedure.  They  will 
continue  to  record  changes  of  name  as 
previously  prescribed. 

Instruction  Recommended 
To  Boost  Literacy  Level 

Providing  opportunities  for  certain 
Navy  men  to  improve  their  level  of  lit- 
eracy was  the  subject  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  20-48  (NDB,  15  February). 

The  letter  recommended  that  each 
command  examine  the  service  records  of 
its  personnel  to  determine  whether  its 
complement  includes  men  who  have  re- 
ceived scores  of  less  than  35  on  the  Navy 
general  classification  tests.  It  further 
recommended  that  any  such  men  be 
formed  into  a class  and  given  formal 
instruction.  A list  of  appropriate  Navy 
text  books  for  use  in  classes  was  given. 

Notation  should  be  made  in  the  ser- 
vice record  of  any  individuals  having  a 
GCT  mark  below  35  who  are  found  by 
tests  to  be  competent  readers  and  writers 
or  who  attain  competency  through  class 
work.  In  all  cases  instruction  should  be 
continued  until  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained. 

The  letter  pointed  out  that  completion 
of  a course  of  study  in  one  of  the  classes 
will  help  the  individual  to  attain  his 
greatest  value  as  a Navy  man  and  as  a 
citizen. 


Advisory  Group  Completes 
Plans  for  Thorough  Study 
Of  Service  Pay  Structure 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Service 
Pay  has  announced  completion  of  its  or- 
ganization for  a thorough  analysis  of  the 
pay  structure  of  the  armed  forces. 

A number  of  large  industries  are  mak- 
ing their  records  available  for  a wage 
survey  of  jobs  in  private  industry  compar- 
able to  those  in  the  armed  services.  Four 
fields  of  special  study  have  been  planned: 
industrial  wage  comparisons,  retirement, 
special  pay  and  history  and  tradition. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  asked 
the  commission  to  consider  the  relation  of 
insurance,  retirement  pay  and  survivor 
benefits  to  active  duty  pay.  Also  to  be 
considered  are  the  value  of  special  bene- 
fits such  as  tax  exemptions  and  commis- 
sary privileges  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  the  question  of  extra 
pay  for  hazardous  duty  or  in  recognition 
of  special  skills  and  the  need  to  attract 
and  retain  the  best  type  ofa  men  in  the 
armed  services.  Removal  of  inequalities 
of  pay  between  the  various  services  is  an- 
other point  under  study. 

"The  problem  of  service  pay  is  an  urg- 
ent one  which  requires  congressional  ex- 
amination and  action  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,”  the  Secretary’s  memorandum 
to  the  chairman  of  the  commission  states. 
"I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I con- 
sider thoroughness  and  completeness  even 
more  important  than  speed,  because  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  work  of  your  commis- 
sion will  constitute  a cornerstone  of  our 
personnel  policy  for  a good  many  years 
to  come.” 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only 
for  general  information  and  as  an  in- 
dex of  current  Alnavs,  Navacts,  and 
BuPers  Circular  Letters,  not  as  a basis 
for  action.  Personnel  interested  in  spe- 
cific directives  should  consult  Alnav, 
Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter  files 
for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  13 — Gives  instructions  to  com- 
manding officers  for  forwarding  applica- 
tions for  limited  duty  status  to  BuPers. 

No.  14 — Cancels  Alnav  227-47  and 
states  that  instructions  relative  to  eligi- 
bility for  ETM  and  AETM  training  will 
be  promulgated  at  a later  date.  (See  page 
53.) 

No.  15 — Gives  eligibility  requirements 
and  application  procedure  for  receipt  of 
Ohio  state  bonus. 

No.  16 — States  that  ECC  has  issued  an 
order  which  requires  the  installation  of 
a tone  warning  device  on  all  recording 
machines  used  for  interstate  and  foreign 
telephone  conversations. 

No.  17 — Orders  ships  and  stations  to 
half-mast  colors  on  15  February  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  Maine. 

No.  18 — Lists  officers  recommended  by 


Reservist s Set  Up  First 
Unit  in  Radio  Network 

The  northernmost  unit  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  has  been  officially  activated  in 
the  village  of  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies  a four- 
man  unit  was  commended  for  its  work 
in  setting  up  the  first  of  the  Reserve’s 
Alaskan  communications  network.  The 
new  unit  is  known  as  Electronic  War- 
fare Platoon  17-1,  with  radio  call  sign 
KL7NR. 

Kodiak  island  has  a population  of 
about  1,000,  and  this  new  Reserve 
radio  station  will  prove  valuable  in 
relaying  SOS  signals  from,  ships  and 
planes  in  distress  in  the  Alaskan  area. 


selection  board  for  promotion  to  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  civil  engineer 
corps. 

No.  19 — Announces  the  President’s  na- 
tionwide savings  bond  campaign  as  a part 
of  the  program  to  combat  inflation. 

No.  20  — Clarifies  Alnav  281-46  as 
modified  by  Alnavs  379-46  and  556-46. 

No.  2 1— Announces  the  signature  by 
the  President  of  Public  Law  4 13,  80th 
Congress,  known  as  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947. 

Navacts 

No.  3 — Clarifies  Navact  1-48  and 
makes  certain  additions  to  list  of  au- 
thorized contractors. 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  14 — Gives  instructions  to  enlisted 
men  on  the  Bureau’s  shore  eligibility  list 
who  desire  duty  in  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

No.  15 — Notes  assignment  of  students 
to  the  National  War  College,  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Naval  War  College  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College. 

No.  16 — Announces  issuance  of  honor- 
able service  lapel  buttons. 

No.  17 — Gives  full  information  on  pro- 
fessional examinations  for  officers.  (See 
page  42.) 

No.  18 — Lists  receiving  stations  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  U.S.  (See 
page  12.) 

No.  19 — Outlines  procedure  for  phys- 
ical examinations  of  officers  preliminary 
to  promotion.  (See  page  40.) 

No.  20— Outlines  program  for  the 
teaching  of  illiterates.  (See  page  53.) 

No.  21 — Lists  officers  holding  perma- 
nent warrant  grade  in  the  regular  Navy 
who  are  eligible  for  permanent  promotion 
to  commissioned  warrant  rank. 

No.  22  — Gives  information  concern- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service. 

No.  23 — Reoutlines  procedure  for  the 
reinstatement  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance. 

No.  24 — Notes  that  standard  statement 
of  service  (NavPers  566)  is  required  for 
reenlistment. 

No.  25 — Outlines  the  provisions  of  the 
policy  of  applications  for  submarine  train- 
ing. (See  page  4l.) 

No.  26 — Notes  the  discontinuance  of 
the  issuance  of  continuous  service  certi- 
ficates. (See  page  12.) 


No.  27 — Outlines  the  administration  of 
punishments  involving  extra  duties  and 
extra  police  duties. 

No.  28 — States  that  enlisted  men  in  the 
steward’s  branch  only  may  be  employed 
on  a voluntary  basis  outside  regular  work- 
ing hours. 

No.  29 — Announces  promulgation  of 
Change  No.  6,  Instructions  for  Navy1 
Personnel  Accounting  System. 

No.  30 — Lists  corrections  to  Personnel 
Accounting  Offices  and  Personnel  Ac- 1 
counting  Machine  Installations  (formerly 
known  as  machine  records  installations). 

No.  31 — Gives  substitute  paragraph  to 
be  inserted  in  the  BuPers  circular  letter 
concerning  the  employment  of  steward’s 
branch  ratings  in  officers’,  midshipmen's 
and  aviation-cadets’  messes  and  BOQ  on 
shore. 

No.  32 — Lists  changes  in  rates  which 
are  open  for  advancement  of  enlisted 
men. 

No.  33 — Assigns  dates  of  rank  to  en- 
signs transferred  to  the  regular  Navy 
under  Public  Law  169-46,  79th  Congress. 
(See  page  45.) 

No.  34 — Presents  preliminary  selection 
list  of  NROTC  nominees.  (See  page  45.) 

No.  35 — Modifies  plan  for  the  transfer 
of  WR  officers  to  the  regular  Navy. 

No.  36 — Outlines  details  for  the  All- 
Navy  boxing  tournament.  (See  page  1.) 

No.  37 — Modifies  eligibility  of  mid- 
shipmen, usn  or  usnr,  to  submit  applica- 
tions for  heavier-than-air  training.  (See 
page  12.) 

No.  38 — Outlines  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  the  case  of  naval  aviation 
pilots  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  rating  structure. 

No.  39 — Outlines  WR  policy  relating 
to  separation  from  service. 

No.  40 — Gives  detailed  instructions  for 
conversion  to  the  new  rating  structure. 

No.  41 — Notes  the  award  of  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  to  the  South  Combat 
Air  Transport  Command. 

No.  42 — Gives  qualifications  of  officers 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  on  or  before 
1 May  1948. 

No.  43 — Lists  training  aid  films  which 
have  been  reclassified. 

No.  44 — Discusses  four-year  scholar- 
ship to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
offered  to  sons  of  certain  naval  and  ma- 
rine personnel.  (See  page  40.) 
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All  HANDS 


Destroyer  Honored  for  Okinawa  Action 


USS  Ingraham  (DD  694)  has  been 
warded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
or  her  participation  in  action  against 
[apanese  aerial  forces  in  the  Okinawa 
irea  on  4 May  1945. 

Assigned  with  another  destroyer  and 
:our  small  support  craft  to  a radar  picket 
itation  30  miles  northwest  of  Okinawa, 
'ngraham  was  taken  under  attack  by  ap- 
proximately 50  Japanese  aircraft.  In  spite 
>f  sustained  bombing  runs  of  the  enemy 
ihe  downed  six  enemy  planes  and  as- 
sisted in  downing  three  others  before  one 
)f  five  coordinating  suicide  planes  crashed 


her  deck  with  a terrific  explosion  which 
ripped  a 30-foot  hole  in  her  port  side. 
Settling  rapidly,  with  all  power  to  the 
forward  mounts  lost,  she  continued  to 
give  battle  to  enemy  planes  by  firing 
mount  three  in  local  control,  while  repair 
parties  localized  the  flooding,  shored  up 
strategic  places  and  jettisoned  all  possible 
topside  weight,  thereby  keeping  her 
afloat. 

Commander  J.  F.  Harper,  usn,  of  Cen- 
treville,  Md.,  was  commanding  officer  of 
Ingraham  during  the  period  for  which 
she  was  commended. 


First  award: 

★ Carlson,  Niles  A. A.,  LTJG,  usn, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. : As  pilot  of  a dive 
bombee,  in  BomRon  83,  attached  to  uss 
Essex,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Carlson 
flew  in  action  against  units  of  the  Japan- 
ese fleet  at  Yokosuka,  Tokyo  Bay,  on  18 
July  1945.  He  maneuvered  his  plane  in  a 
dive  bombing  attack  against  an  enemy 
battleship  and  scored  a direct  hit  on  the 
target,  despite  severe  antiaircraft  fire. 

★ Keiser,  Norman  M.,  LT,  usnr, 
Kenmore,  N.Y. : As  plane  commander  of 
a patrol  bomber  in  PatBomRon  1 18, 

Lieutenant  Keiser 
participated  in  ac- 
tion against  the 
Japanese  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Korean 
coast  on  7 May 
1945.  Attacking  a 
4,000-ton  freighter 
which  was  escort- 
ed by  two  destroy- 
ers, he  sank  the 
ship  and,  pressing 
home  another  at- 
tack in  the  face  of 
heavy  enemy  anti- 
aircraft fire,  forced 
the  beaching  of  a large  armed  merchant- 
man. Later  on  this  same  patrol  he  strafed 
and  set  afire  a third  vessel. 

★ Peterson,  George  E.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : As  commander  of  a 
coordinated  attack  group  of  submarines, 
with  flag  in  uss  Parche,  Captain  Peterson 


LT  Keiser 


fought  during  operations  in  the  enemy- 
controlled  waters  of  the  China  Sea  area 
south  of  Formosa,  from  29  March  to  23 
May  1944.  In  fulfilling  his  assignment, 
he  coordinated  the  submarines  of  his 
command  into  an  effective  striking  force 
and  on  29  April  directed  an  attack  against 
a large,  heavily-escorted  convoy  despite 
persistent  enemy  countermeasures.  Con- 
tinuing his  tactics  of  searching  and  strik- 
ing wherever  possible,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  outstanding  record 
achieved  by  the  submarines  under  his 
command  on  this  patrol,  during  which 
10  Japanese  ships  were  sunk  and  six 
others  were  damaged. 


CAPT  Callahan  CAPT  Peterson 

(Citation  for  CAPT  Callahan  appeared  in 
All  Hands,  February  1948.) 


First  award: 

★ Baker,  William  J.,  LT,  MC,  usnr, 
Cambridge,  Tex.:  Medical  officer  attached 
to  1st  Bn,  24th  Marines,  action  against 


Japanese  on  Saipan  and  Tinian,  Marianas 
Islands,  15  June  to  2 Aug  1944. 

★ Bartosch,  Arthur  E.,  GMl,  usnr, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. : Gunner’s  mate  aboard 
uss  LCS  (L)  122,  action  against  Japanese, 
11  June  1945. 

★ Bobst,  Robert  F.,  HAl,  usn,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.:  Corpsman  attached  to  3d  Bn, 
First  Marines,  First  MarDiv,  action 
against  Japanese  on  Okinawa,  Shima, 
Ryukyu  Islands,  2 May  1945. 

★ Carter,  James  D.,  LCDR,  MC,  usnr, 
New  York  City:  Battalion  surgeon  of  2d 
Bn,  24th  Marines,  Fourth  MarDiv,  action 
against  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano 
Islands,  19  Feb  to  16  Mar  1945. 

★ Cooper,  Hiram  P.,  PHMl,  usnr,  De- 
troit, Mich.:  Corpsman  attached  to  Weap- 
ons Co,  Seventh  Marines,  First  MarDiv, 
action  against  Japanese  on  Peleliu,  Palau 
Islands,  18  Sept  1944. 

★ Davidson,  Hugh  C.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
New  Orleans,  La.:  Gunnery  officer  aboard 
USS  Dennis,  action  against  Japanese  Fleet 
during  battle  off  Samar,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Dreyfuss,  Richard  J.,  PHM3,  USNR, 
Tucson,  Ariz.:  Corpsman  attached  to  Co. 
L,  3d  Bn,  23d  Marines,  Fourth  MarDiv, 
action  against  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Vol- 
cano Islands,  21  Feb  and  3 Mar  1945. 

★ Garrison,  B.  G.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Ripley, 
Miss.:  Battalion  aid  man  attached  to  5th 
Pioneer  Bn,  Fifth  MarDiv,  action  against 
Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands, 
23  Mar  1945. 

★ Gruner,  William  P.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  CO,  uss  Skate,  action 
against  Japanese  on  fifth  war  patrol,  23 
June  to  7 Aug  19 44. 

★ Holman,  Sam  J.,  PHMl,  usnr,  Ray- 
town, Mo. : Gallantry  in  action  while  at- 
tached to  Weapons  Co,  28th  Marines, 
Fifth  MarDiv,  action  against  Japanese 
forces  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  19 
Feb  1945. 

★ Jenkins,  Howard  D.,  PHMl,  usnr, 
Altoona,  Ala. : Corpsman  attached  to  3d 
Bn,  26th  Marines,  Fifth  MarDiv,  action 
against  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano 
Islands,  7 Mar  1945. 

★ Landry,  Albert  A.,  CMOMM,  usn, 
Hadlock,  Wash.:  CMOMM  attached  to 
uss  Narwhal,  action  against  Japanese, 
Wake  Island  Area,  from  2 Feb  to  28  Mar 
1942. 

★ Larson,  Francis  W.,  CDR,  usn,  New- 
port, R.  I.:  In  charge  of  CIC,  uss  Dennis, 
action  against  Japanese  Fleet  during 
batde  off  Samar,  25  Oct  1945. 

★ Lord,  Wallace  E.,  PHM2,  usnr,  De- 
troit, Mich.:  Company  aid  man  attached 
to  Co  H,  3d  Bn,  26th  Marines,  Fifth 
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Silver  Star  (ContJ 

MarDiv,  action  against  Japanese,  Iwo 
Jima,  22  Feb  1945. 

★ MacDonald,  Elwood  K.,  LTJG,  usnr* 
Rochelle  Park,  N.  J.:  Fighter  pilot,  Fit- 
Ron  49,  attached  to  uss  San  Jacinto, 
action  against  Japanese  at  Kure  harbor, 
Honshu,  Japan,  24  July  1945. 

★ Martin,  Kirkland  C.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Easterly,  Tex.:  Litter  bearer  attached  to 
3d  Bn,  27th  Marines,  action  against  Japa- 
nese during  assault  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano 
Islands,  28  Feb  1945. 

★ Oldham,  Roy  A.,  LTJG,  usn,  Helena, 
Mont.:  Attached  to  uss  President  Jack- 
son,  action  against  Japanese  in  Solomon 
Islands,  7 Aug  1942. 

★ Overmyer,  John  C.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Chariton,  Iowa:  Corpsman  with  a Marine 
rifle  platoon  in  action  against  Japanese  on 
Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  20  Feb  1945. 

★ Pena,  Merced,  PHM2,  usnr,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.:  Aid  man  attached  to  3d  Bn, 
26th  Marines,  Fifth  MarDiv,  action 
against  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano 
Islands,  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Pyle,  Theodore  M.,  PHM2,  usnr, 
Toulon,  111. : Attached  to  3d  Bn,  28th 
Marines,  Fifth  MarDiv,  action  against 
Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands, 
19  Feb  1945. 

★ Rosenblatt,  Herman  S.,  LCDR,  usnr. 
New  York  City:  Senior  air  CIO,  aide  and 
flag  secretary  on  staff  of  carrier  task 
group  commander,  operations  against 
Japanese  in  Kyushu,  Tokyo  and  Kure 
areas,  and  support  of  landings  at  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  10  Feb  to  19  May 
1945. 

★ Tatton,  Roger  E.,  LT,  usnr,  Green- 


Sub  Base  Gazette,  New  London,  Conn. 


"i'm  afraid  you've  interpreted  the  term, 
'Pipe  the  old  man  over  the  tide,'  too 
broadly,  Higgins!" 


wich,  Conn.:  Chief  staff  officer,  opera- 
tions officer  and  communications  officer 
on  staff  of  ComDesRon  55,  action  against 
Japanese  in  Okinawa  area,  25  Mar  to  15 
Aug  1945. 

★ Taylor,  John  E.,  QM2,  usnr,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. : Leadsman  on  board  uss  PT 
349,  action  against  Japanese  in  Philippine 
Islands,  21  Mar  1945. 

★ Van  Ardsall,  Clyde  J.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Richmond,  Va. : CO,  uss  Anthony,  action 
against  Japanese  in  vicinity  of  Okinawa, 
1 April  to  24  June  1945. 

★ Wright,  Richard  C.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. : Fighter  pilot  in  FitRon 
49  attached  to  uss  San  Jacinto,  action 
against  Japanese  Fleet  at  Kure  harbor, 
Honshu,  Japan,  28  July  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Alfieri,  Paul  A.,  LCDR,  usnr,  New 
York  City:  Combat  intelligence,  opera- 
tional intelligence  and  general  intelli- 
gence officer,  staff  of  Senior  U.S.  Naval 
Liaison  Officer,  Italy,  September  1943  to 
March  1946. 

★ Fleming,  Morton  K.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Stratford,  Conn.:  CTG  73.4,  operations 
against  the  Japanese  in  Pacific  area,  11 
Sept  1944  to  15  June  1945. 

★ McLean,  Gordon  A.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Commander  of  a sea- 
plane base  group  of  the  Joint  Expedition- 
ary Force,  operations  on  Iwo  Jima,  27 
Feb  to  6 May  1945,  and  on  Okinawa  from 
28  Mar  to  21  June  1945. 

★ Melson,  Charles  L.,  CAPT,  usn,  New- 
port, R.  I.:  CO,  uss  Champlin,  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  12 
and  13  Mar  1943. 

★ Noble,  Kenneth  H.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  .C. : CO,  uss  Alaska,  op- 
erations against  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  10  Feb  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Patrick,  Willard  T.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. : Commander, 
LCI(L)  Group  31,  invasion  of  Normandy, 
June  1944. 

★ Warder,  Frederick  B.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  ComSubDiv  122,  Pacific 
area,  April  1943  to  August  1944. 


First  award: 

★ Beal,  Willis  P.,  CDR,  usnr,  Boston, 
Mass.:  Commander,  LCI(L)  Group  33, 
Flot  11,  invasion  of  Normandy,  June 
1944. 

★ Crowley,  John  D.,  CDR,  usn,  Groton, 
Conn.:  CO,  uss  Flier,  second  war  patrol, 
Japanese-controlled  waters,  SoWesPac,  2 
to  13  Aug  1945. 

★ Dundon,  John  M.,  CDR,  usnr,  Pied- 
mont, Calif. : Transport  division  beach- 
master,  and  later  as  squadron  operations 


and  control  officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
TransRon  13,  operations  in  the  Pacific,  f 
11  Aug  1944  to  13  Sept  1945. 

★ Fargo,  William  B.,  LCDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : Secondary  battery  fire  con- 
trol officer,  fire  control  division  officer, 
senior  watch  officer,  and  air  defense  offi- 
cer, uss  Washington,  operations  against 
the  Japanese,  October  1942  to  June  1945. 

★ Fleming,  William  W.,  LCDR,  usnr,  ■ 
Monte  Vista,  Colo.:  Assistant  operations 
officer,  staff  of  ComFairPac,  February  * 
1943  to  March  1944. 

★ Harrison,  Willis  S.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Charleston,  S.  C. : CO,  uss  PCS  1461, 
against  Japanese  forces,  15  June  1944  to 
21  Apr  1945. 

★ Johnson,  William  D.,  RADM,  usn,,  - 
Deatsville,  Ala.:  CO,  uss  Suuanee,  So- 
WesPac, 13  Aug  to  9 Nov  19 44. 

★ Kalbfus,  Edward  C.,  ADM,  usn 
(Ret),  Boston,  Mass.:  President,  Naval 
War  College  and  Commandant,  NOB, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  1 Apr  1941  to  2 Nov  < 
1942. 

★ Maddox,  William  S.,  CDR,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  CO,  uss  Mertz,  Oki- 
nawa, 9 Apr  1945. 

★ Moen,  Arthur  T.,  CAPT,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  CO,  uss  George  Clymer, 
Solomon  Islands,  December  1942  to  Oc- 
tober 1943. 

★ Montgomery,  George  C.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Newport,  R.  I.:  CTG  during  antisub- 
marine operations  in  Japanese  waters,  28 
May  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Robertson,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. : Assistant  operations  of- 
ficer for  operational  projects,  staff,  Cinc- 
LantFlt,  June  19 44  to  September  1945. 

★ Sanderson,  Everett  G.,  CDR,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md. : CO,  uss  Monssen,  vi- 
cinity of  Okinawa,  9 Apr  1945. 

★ Wallin,  Harry  N.,  CDR,  CEC,  usn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Construction  officer, 
for  the  base  planning  and  construction 
division,  ComServFor,  Seventh  Fleet,  Pa-1 
cific  area,  February  1944  to  February 
1945. 

★ White,  Norville  E.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
New  York  City:  Aircraft  equipment  offi- 
cer on  the  staff  of  ComAirPac,  November 
1942  to  December  1943. 

★ Willis,  James  S.,  CDR,  usn,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  (posthumously) : CO,  uss 
Maddox,  operations  against  the  Japanese, 
Pacific  area,  December  1944  to  January 
1945. 


NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  MEDAl 


★ Bider,  Leo,  BM2,  usn,  Alameda, 
Calif. : Heroic  conduct  in  extinguishing 
an  extensive  fire  on  board  an  ammunition 
barge,  Kwajalein,  22  Oct  1945. 

★ Borango,  Albert  J.,  AMM2,  usnr,  San 
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carpenter." 

Francisco,  Calif. : Plane  captain,  CASU 
25,  31  July  1945. 

★ Bowman,  William  H.,  LT,  usnr,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.:  Heroic  conduct  in  effecting 
the  rescue  of  personnel  trapped  in  an 
inaccessible  compartment  on  board  the 
torpedoed  uss  Rombacb,  Atlantic  war 
area,  5 May  1944. 

★ Brockman,  James  F.,  ENS,  usnr,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.:  Heroic  conduct  in  ex- 
tinguishing an  extensive  fire  on  board  an 
ammunition  barge,  Kwajalein,  22  Oct 
1945. 

★ Brovak,  George,  SF2,  usn,  Trenton, 
N.  J.:  For  the  rescue  of  an  enlisted  man 
from  drowning  in  Tinian  harbor,  1 Jan 
1945. 

★ Caballero,  Christopher,  MM2,  usnr, 
Reno,  Nev. : For  attempting  to  save  the 
life  of  an  officer  who  had  parachuted 
from  a Navy  fighter  plane,  near  Anigua, 
Guam,  30  Mar  1945. 

★ Campbell,  John  J.  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Bellerose,  N.  Y.:  For  diving  overboard 
twice  and  succeeding  in  saving  the  life  of 
a crew  member  of  a downed  plane,  Wes- 
Pac,  7 Nov  1944. 

★ Capizzi,  Stephen  J.,  Si,  usnr,  Norris- 
town, Pa.:  For  the  rescue  of  a crew  mem- 
ber of  uss  Minivet,  after  mining  and 
sinking  of  that  ship  in  Tsushima  strait, 
29  Dec  1945. 

★ Crosby,  Howard  S.,  MIDNl,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.:  For  the  rescue  of  an 
enlisted  man  who  fell  overboard  from 
uss  New  Jersey,  Portsmouth,  England, 
15  July  1947. 

★ Cupples,  Raymond  C.,  SFl,  usnr, 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y. : For  the  rescue  of  an 
enlisted  man  from  drowning  during  sal- 
vage operations  at  Marcus  island,  29  Oct 
1945. 

★ Dilley,  William  J.,  SKI,  usnr,  Van- 
couver, Wash.:  For  rescuing  two  enlisted 
men  washed  overboard  from  uss  Indian- 
apolis, 4 May  1943. 

★ Dotson,  John  S.,  PHM2,  usnr,  St. 
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Louis,  Mo.:  For  saving  two  wounded 
men  from  a damaged  landing  craft  dur- 
ing operations  against  the  Japanese  near 
Guam,  21  July  1944. 

★ Drake,  Robert  A.,  QM2,  usnr,  Peoria, 
111.:  Heroic  conduct  as  a member  of  the 
crew  of  LCT  (6)  755,  engaged  in  trans- 
porting Japanese  ordnance  supplies  and 
surveyed  American  shells  from  Cavite, 
Philippines,  to  a point  beyond  Corregidor 
and  unloading  them  into  the  sea,  25  July 
1945. 

★ Emmett,  George  A.,  Si,  usnr,  San 
Antonio,  Texas : Heroic  conduct  as  a 
bowhook  on  an  LCVP  on  board  uss  Han- 
cock, at  anchor  in  Ulithi  lagoon,  28  Dec 

1944. 

★ Frank,  David,  QM3,  usnr.  New  York 
City:  For  rescuing  an  Italian  seaman  from 
drowning  in  Port  Royal  Bay,  Bermuda, 
27  Jan  1945. 

★ Garland,  Edward  E.,  COX,  usnr, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  For  extinguishing  an  ex- 
tensive fire  on  an  ammunition  barge 
alongside  the  pier  at  Kwajalein,  22'  Oct 

1945. 

★ Goldberg,  Jerome,  FC3,  usnr,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio:  For  effecting  the 
rescue  of  two  enlisted  men  washed  over- 
board from  uss  Indianapolis,  4 May  1943. 

★ Harsh,  Jack  D.,  Fl,  usnr,  Hickman 
Hills,  Mo.:  For  rescuing  a man  from  the 
sea  during  a typhoon  at  Okinawa,  9 Oct 
1945. 

★ Hocko,  Mike,  ABM3,  usnr,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.:  For  assisting  in  fighting  a serious 
fire  on  the  flight  deck  of  uss  Randolph, 
WesPac,  7 June  1945. 

★ Holden,  Claude  W.,  Jr.,  Si,  usnr, 
Washington,  Pa.:  For  rescuing  a wounded 
man  from  a fire  on  board  uss  Wisconsin, 
Pacific  area,  1 Aug  1945. 

★ Keck,  Mylo  C.,  LT,  usn,  Fairfax,  Va. : 
Heroic  conduct  during  operations  to  cap- 
ture a German  submarine  off  Cape  Blanco 
in  French  West  Africa,  4 June  1944. 

★ McGuigan,  George  B.,  LT,  usnr, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. : For  firefighting  and 
rescue  operations  on  board  a burning 
British  tanker  in  harbor  of  Le  Havre, 
France,  13  Oct  1944. 

★ Minerd,  Robert  E.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. : For  his  tireless 
work  to  save  the  lives  of  personnel  when 
uss  Frederick  C.  Davis  sank  after  being 
torpedoed  by  a German  submarine,  24 
Apr  1945. 

★ Minton,  Floyd  R.,  Si,  usnr.  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C. : For  rescuing  an  in- 
jured man  from  a fire  on  board  uss  Wis- 
consin, Pacific  area,  1 Aug  1945. 

★ O’Gorman,  Theodore  A.,  LCDR, 
usnr,  New  York  City:  For  effecting  the 
rescue  of  personnel  trapped  in  an  inac- 
cessible compartment  on  board  the  tor- 
pedoed uss  Romhach,  Atlantic  area,  5 
May  1944. 

★ Rives,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  For  extinguishing  fires 
on  a Japanese  ammunition  barge,  Tokyo 
Bay,  Japan,  4 Oct  1945. 

★ Schoenrock,  Walter  L.,  CCS,  usn, 
Monterey  Park,  Calif,  (posthumously) : 
For  swimming  through  150  yards  of 
pounding  surf  to  assist  an  officer  in  secur- 
ing an  escaped  buoy  line  when  his  ship, 
uss  S-39,  was  wrecked,  15  Aug  1942. 

★ Schroeder,  Martin  H.,  CBM,  usn, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. : Heroic  conduct  during 
operations  to  capture  a German  submarine 
off  Cape  Blanco  in  French  West  Africa, 
4 June  1944. 

★ Slaughter,  Jack  E.,  WT3,  usn,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.:  For  rescuing  a man  from 
the  sea  during  a typhoon  at  Okinawa,  9 
Oct  1945. 

★ Sparks,  Raymond  T.,  COX,  usn,  Mt. 
Olivet,  Ky. : Heroic  conduct  during  op- 
erations to  capture  a German  submarine 
off  Cape  Blanco  in  French  West  Africa, 
4 June  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Paul  M.,  A02,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Heroic  conduct  while  serv- 
ing as  a member  of  a bomb  and  mine 
disposal  team  during  the  occupation  of 
Sasebo,  Japan,  13  Dec  1945. 

★ Tomasco,  Donald  F.,  PHMl,  usnr, 
Oakland,  Calif.:  Heroic  conduct  while 
attached  to  a naval  construction  battalion 
at  Tinian,  30  Mar  1945. 

★ Toti,  Joseph,  QM3,  usnr,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.:  For  extinguishing  an  extensive 
fire  on  board  an  ammunition  barge  along- 
side the  pier,  Kwajalein,  22  Oct  1945. 

★ Towler,  Ewin  B.,  AMM2,  usnr,  Beth- 
any, Okla. : For  the  rescue  of  three  air- 
crewmen  from  a burning  Liberator 
bomber  on  an  airstrip  in  the  Philippines, 
20  June  1945. 

★ Walker,  Douglas  R.,  Si,  usnr,  Scotts- 
bluff,  Neb.:  For  the  rescue  of  a man  from 
choppy  seas  on  21  Nov  1945. 

★ White,  James  R.,  HAl,  usnr,  Plant 
City,  Fla. : Heroic  conduct  while  attached 
to  a naval  base  hospital  in  Algeria,  28 
Feb  1945. 


"No,  he's  the  Chief  . . . I've  only  been 
in  two  months." 
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p O'  # NEW  BOOKS  FEATURE 

D %g£  IV  9 • ACTION  AND  HISTORY 


JJANS  who  choke  on  a heavy  diet  of 

tedious,  map-saturated  war  books  will 
be  cheered  with  a couple  of  fast-paced 
April  numbers  mailed  from  the  Navy’s 
library  supply. 

The  assault  phase  and  ebb  tide  of  battle 
— Patton’s  Third  Army  smash  from  Africa 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Navy’s  Pacific  roll-up 
— are  treated  in  a readable  a-b-c  style  in 
two  of  the  new  volumes.  Other  April 
issues  include  an  informal  portrait  of 
Henry  Ford  and  a Revolutionary  period 
novel. 

• The  Last  Billionaire,  by  William  C. 
Richards;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Tracing  Ford’s  life  from  cradle  to 
grave,  the  author  tackles  his  subject  as  a 
full-blown  personality  and  approaches 
him  from  a variety  of  angles — rather  than 
presenting  a definitive  biography. 

The  book  is  filled  with  anecdotes  and 
seldom-heard  facts:  Ford’s  campaign 

against  the  cigarette,  his  relations  with 
labor,  his  devotion  to  old-fashioned  danc- 
ing, his  profit-sharing  plan,  his  Peace 
Ship,  his  fads  in  eating,  the  role  his  lieu- 
tenants played  in  the  Ford  organization 
and  his  skill  at  making  headlines. 

Out  of  the  volume  emerges  Ford  as  a 
man:  contradictory  and  unpredictable, 

kind  and  iron-hard,  capable  of  almost  un- 
believable blunders  but  the  master  of  his 

own  empire. 

• Eagle  in  the  Sky,  by  F.  van  Wyck 
Mason;  J.  B.  Lippincot  Co. 

This  volume  includes  authentic  and 
dramatic  descriptions  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment received  by  Navy  and  Army  casual- 


Sub Back  in  Service 
For  Sonar  Experiments 

USS  Baya  (SS  318),  inactivated  after 
making  five  war  patrols  against  the 
Japanese,  has  been  recommissioned  as 
an  electronics  experimental  submarine 
for  testing  some  of  the  Navy’s  newly 
developed  sonar  equipment. 

Operating  under  close  liaison  with 
the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory,  Baya 
is  scheduled  to  conduct  tests  in  the 
San  Diego  area.  Alterations  were  made 
at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  where 
the  vessel  was  recommissioned. 


ties  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  The 
book  features  the  adventures,  romances 
and  medical  practice  ashore  and  afloat  of 
three  young  -doctors. 

In  contrast  to  the  excellent  medical 
care  received  as  a matter  of  course  during 
World  War  II,  Eagle  in  the  Sky  reminds 
us  that  seriously  wounded  sailors  in  the 
days  of  privateers  were  simply  heaved 
over  the  rail  and  seriously  wounded  sol- 
diers were  abandoned  where  they  fell. 

• Pilgrim's  Inn,  by  Elizabeth  Goudge; 
Coward-McCann,  Inc. 

The  authoress  of  Green  Dolphin  Street 
has  written  another  novel  of  subtle 
charm. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  aristocratic,  yet 
Bohemian,  Eliot  family,  of  the  Adairs, 
and  of  Jim  Maloney  and  the  exotic  Annie 
Laurie. 

Nadine  Eliot  went  to  the  old  family 
home  to  engage  a nurse  for  her  five  chil- 
dren who  were  too  much  for  her  to 
handle  and  still  take  some  part  in  the 
affairs  of  her  fashionable  world.  She  also 
wanted  time  to  consider  what  she  should 
do  about  David — a handsome,  dashing 
actor  who  promised  her  much  more  hap- 
piness than  her  dull  but  dependable 
husband. 

The  husband,  George,  came  down  for 
the  week  end  and  with  the  children  dis- 
covered this  old  inn  that  centuries  before 
had  been  used  by  the  pilgrims  to  Canter- 
bury. Nadine  reluctantly  agreed  to  take 
over  the  house  and  restore  it  as  an  inn 
for  guests  who  were  to  be  carefully  chosen 
and  able  to  pay  well. 

Came  the  guests — and  the  loves  and 
complications. 

The  old  inn  plays  a role  as  important 
as  any  of  the  characters  and  from  it 
emerges  romance,  enchantment,  warmth 
and  love. 

• Battle  Report,  The  End  of  an  Em- 
pire; Rinehart  and  Co.,  Inc. 

This,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Battle 
Report  series  (see  All  Hands  book  sup- 
plement, March  this  issue),  is  prepared 
from  official  sources  by  Captain  Walter 
Karig,  usnr;  Lieutenant  Commander  Rus- 
sell L.  Harris,  usnr;  and  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Frank  A.  Manson,  usn. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  the  preceding 
ones,  the  major  task  of  the  series’  editor 


and  his  associates  has  been  the  selection 
of  material  to  tell  the  story'  of  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  part  in  World  War  II — presented 
principally  in  the  words  of  the  men 
who  sailed  the  fighting  ships  to  victory 
over  a brave,  sagacious  and  well-equipped 
enemy. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  war  as  it 
looked  and  felt  to  the  men  who  fought  it 
on  the  sea,  over  the  sea,  under  the  sea 
and  on  the  beaches. 

The  story  is  compiled  from — and  is 
often  told  in — the  words  of  seamen  and 
admirals,  Marine  privates  and  officers. 
Regulars  and  Reserves,  as  related  by  them 
while  the  smoke  of  battle  was  still  bitter 
in  their  nostrils,  their  bandages  still  wet, 
their  elation  at  peak  and  their  woes  at 
nadir. 

Other  volumes  in  the  series:  Battle  Re- 
port I,  Pearl  Harbor  to  Coral  Sea,  1944; 
Battle  Report  II,  The  Atlantic  War,  1946; 
Battle  Report  III,  Pacific  War:  Middle 
Phase,  1947. 

• War  >)s  / Knew  It,  by  General 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

From  the  day  he  waved  his  first  wooden 
play  sword,  George  Patton  had  one  ab- 
sorbing interest — the  art  of  war. 

This  is  the  first-person  story  of  the 
Third  Army’s  slashing  campaign  across 
western  Europe;  the  Third’s  straight-talk- 
ing, hammer-hitting  commander  had  a 
very  direct  theory  about  winning  battles: 
(1)  kill  Germans,  (2)  atttfck  and  keep  at- 
tacking so  the  enemy  can’t  dig  in  and 
kill  American  soldiers. 

One  of  Patton’s  dominant  beliefs  was 
that  a commander’s  place  is  at  the  front, 
where  he  can  inspire  the  morale  of  his 
troops  and  keep  aware  of  combat  condi- 
tions. He  once  suggested  to  General  Brad- 
ley that  he  send  some  of  his  staff  to  the 
front  to  "see  how  the  other  half  lived.” 

It  was  his  aggressive,  dauntless  and 
dashing  emphasis  on  the  offensive  ("It  al- 
ways made  me  mad  to  have  to  beg  for 
opportunities  to  win  battles”)  which  car- 
ried his  Army  across  France  and  Ger- 
many in  one  of  the  extraordinary  cam- 
paigns of  history: — a campaign  which 
Stalin  admitted  the  Red  Army  could  not 
have  conceived  or  executed. 

The  volume  includes  chapters  handled 
in  a personal  vein:  "Earning  My  Pay,”  an 
account  of  the  tight  spots  in  Patton's 
career  from  his  days  with  Pershing  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  "Reflections  and 
Suggestions,”  a distillation  of  his  military 
philosophy. 
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THE  ADMIRALTIES,  a rugged  group  of  mountainous 
1 islands,  lie  just  below  the  equator  at  the  head  of  the 
Bismarck  Sea.  To  the  westward  200  miles  is  New  Guinea, 
to  the  east  and  south  New  Ireland  and  the  Solomons.  North- 
ward lie  the  Carolines,  and  beyond  almost  on  a direct  line 
the  Marianas  and  the  Bonins — and  Japan,  2,500  miles  away. 

Up  to  7 Apr  1942,  no  one  had  thought  enough  about 
the  islands  even  to  explore  them  very  thoroughly;  no  one, 
that  is,  except  Japanese  shellfishers.  On  that  date  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  took  over  the  islands,  with  one  destroyer  and  a 
converted  merchantman. 

Now,  not  quite  two  years  later,  the  group  was  a thorn 
in  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s  side.  What  the  General 
was  studying  in  February  1944  was  the  interesting  botanical 
feat  of  changing  a thorn  in  the  side  into  a plum  in  the  hand. 

For  the  Admiralties  would  make  quite  a plum  indeed. 
When  captured,  they  could  be  converted  into  an  Allied 
naval  and  air  base  that  would  flank  the  Japanese  strongholds 
on  the  New  Guinea  coast,  cut  off  the  last  way  station  of  sup- 
plies for  the  surviving  enemy  troops  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
vide a jumping-off  place  for  the  western  Carolines  and 
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CORKING  THE  BOTTLE 

Outnumbered  four  to  one,  the  American 
force  was  to  pull  out  of  Manus  and  Los 
Negros  if  the  Japanese  played  too  rough. 
How  the  reconnaissance— with  aid  from 
tardy  reinforcements,  bombardment.  Sea- 
bees  and  the  courageous  decoy  USS  Nich- 
olson— became  a full  scale  invasion  is  told 
H in  volume  four  of  Battle  Report. 
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southern  Philippines. 

The  largest  islands  in  the  group  are  Manus  and  Los 
Negros,  separated  at  one  point  by  only  a shallow,  creeklike 
strait.  They  form  Seeadler  Harbor,  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  shelter  any  fleet,  and  on  both  islands  the  Japa- 
nese had  built  large,  substantial  airfields. 

With  their  capture,  to  use  MacArthur’s  expression,  "the 
bottle  would  be  corked”  and  the  entire  Bismarck-Melanesia 
area  sealed  off.  Inside  that  bottle  would  be  100,000  veteran 
Japanese  troops.  The  Emperor  was  going  to  miss  them 
sorely,  but  not  so  sorely  as  they  were  going  to  miss  their 
meals. 

Jap  air  strength  was  already  ebbing  fast  in  the  Bismarck 
area.  Enemy  fighters  now  would  not  attack  Allied  bombers 
if  they  were  escorted  by  fighters.  On  15  February  a group 
of  enemy  fighters  fled  to  seaward  upon  sighting  an  equal 
number  of  Allied  fighters.  Destroyer  sweeps  around  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland  failed  to  flush  up  Jap  planes  in  the 
same  waters  that  a year  before  had  been  blanketed  by  enemy 
aircraft. 

"After  the  Gloucester  operation,”  Admiral  Kinkaid  re- 
calls, "we  headed  up  the  New  Guinea  coast,  taking  our  bases 
and  our  airfields  with  us.  But  we  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Admiralties.  Every  day  the  5th  Air  Force  put  planes  over 
the  Admiralties  without  much  opposition  and  one  day  they 
flew  low  over  the  islands  without  getting  shot  at,  at  all. 
They  thought  there  were  no  Japs  around.  . . .” 

Originally  it  had  been  planned  to  attack  the  Admiralties 
on  1 April,  but  on  the  basis  of  reports  MacArthur  decided 
that  a coup  de  main  might  stand  a good  chance  of  being 
successful. 

"MacArthur  called  a conference,”  continues  Kinkaid, 
who  was  top  naval  man  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  "and  in 
just  four  days  we  organized  the  operation.” 

The  operation  was  to  take  the  form  of  a reconnaissance 
in  force  on  Los  Negros  Island,  not  later  than  29  February. 
If  the  opposition  got  too  tough,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
small  force  could  not  hold  the  cork  in  the  bottle  the  troops 
could  be  withdrawn.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division,  turned 
pedestrian  for  Pacific  operations,  was  nominated  by  Lieuten- 
ant General  Walter  Krueger,  boss  of  the  6th  Army,  to  spear- 
head the  attack. 

The  1st  Cavalry  was  a division  proud  of  its  military  ex- 
ploits— both  ancient  and  modern.  Its  oldest  regiment  had 
been  organized  in  1855  by  Jefferson  Davis.  Among  its  com- 
manders had  been  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jeb  Stuart.  Its  present 
commander  was  Major  General  Innis  P.  Swift. 

"MacArthur’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  General 
Stephen  Chamberlin,  came  to  me  one  day,”  mused  Admiral 
Kinkaid  after  the  war,  "and  said  that  MacArthur  wanted  to 
see  the  operation  at  first  hand  and  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Admiralties  on  one  of  the  destroyers.  I said  I didn’t  think 
it  was  such  a good  idea  because  MacArthur  would  be  too 
uncomfortable  on  a destroyer. 

"Chamberlin  came  back  later  and  sard  MacArthur  was 
insistent.  'All  right,’  I said,  'if  he  insists  on  going,  he  can  go 
up  on  a cruiser’ — although  I hadn’t  intended  to  use  any 
cruisers  in  the  operation.  I have  a basic  rule  never  to  send 


one  ship  to  do  something.  I always  send  another  of  the  same1 
kind  along  jusf  in  case  something  goes  wrong.  So  two 
cruisers — Phoenix  and  Nashville— went  up  on  the  opera-' 
tion,  and  I accompanied  MacArthur  at  his  request.” 

Exactly  how  much  opposition,  if  any,  would  be  encoun-| 
tered  on  Los  Negros  was  still  not  known.  Pictures  taken  by 
aviators  who  had  flown  low  over  the  little  islands  revealed 
little  Jap  actiivty. 

But  on  the  evening  of  D-minus-2-day  some  startlingly  ^ 
contradictory  news  was  received.  Army  scouts  who  had  gone 
ashore  that  day  on  Los  Negros  from  a Catalina  flying  boat 
reported  that  the  area  southwest  of  the  Momote  airstrip  was 
• "lousy  with  Japs !” 

All  gunfire  support  from  the  ships,  it  seemed,  would  be  1 
welcomed  and  needed. 

"Embark,  transport,  and  land  the  landing  force  on  Beach  ’ 
White  at  the  south  end  of  Hyane  Harbor,  Los  Negros.  Sup- 
port the  landing  by  gunfire!”  These  were  the  orders  handed 
Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Fechteler,  the  Attack  Group  < 
commander,  by  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  E.  Barbey  as  the  de-  i 
stroyer  attack  force  with  1,026  1st  Cavalry  troops  aboard,  ! 
assembled  in  Oro  Bay.  In  the  group  were  three  destroyer-  : 
transports — Humphreys  (Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  D.  1 
Schwartz),  Brooks  (Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  V. 
Allen),  and  Sands  (Lieutenant  Jerome  M.  Samuels) — un-  i 
der  command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Schwartz,  each  i 
carrying  170  men,  and  three  destroyers — Stockton  (Lieuten-  I 
ant  Commander  William  W.  Stark) , Stevenson  (Com- 
mander Edmond  F.  Wilson),  and  Reid  (Commander  Sam- 
uel A.  McCornock) — each  carrying  57  men.  The  last-named  i 
ship  wore  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Fechteler. 

At  quarter  to  seven  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  group 
weighed  anchor  and  headed  north — before  Barbey  had  time 
to  complete  his  operation  order.  An  hour  later  six  more 
destroyers  led  by  Captain  Jesse  H.  Carter,  riding  in  Flusser  1 
(Lieutenant  Commander  Theodore  R.  Vogeley),  and  in  in-  1 
eluding  Mahon  (Lieutenant  Commander  Ernest  G.  Camp- 
bell), Drayton  (Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  S.  Craig- 
hill),  Smith  (Lieutenant  Commander  Robert  A.  Theobald), 
Busts  (Commander  Thurmond  A.  Smith) , and  W elles 
Commander  Doyle  M.  Coffee,  followed. 

Preceding  the  attack  group  and  carrying  MacArthur  and  1 
Kinkaid  was  Rear  Admiral  Russell  S.  Berkey’s  covering 
force:  the  cruisers  Phoenix  and  Nashville  screened  by  de- 
stroyers Beale  (Commander  Joe  B.  Cochran),  Bache  (Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Robert  C.  Morton) , Daly  (Commander  : 
Richard  G.  Visser),  and  Hutchins  (Commander  Caleb  B. 
Lanning) . Besides  carrying  the  gold  braid  of  the  Southwest 
Pacific  this  force  was  given  the  function  of  supporting  the 
troops  by  bombardment,  and  preventing  interference  with 
our  landings  in  case  the  Japs  sent  some  ships  or  planes 
down  from  Truk. 

The  beach  selected  by  General  MacArthur  was  not  on 
the  spacious  but  presumably  heavily  mined  Seeadler  Harbor 
but  the  small  palm-rimmed  Hyane  Harbor  on  the  east  side 
of  Los  Negros.  At  that,  forcing  the  entrance  to  Hyane  pre- 
sented a ticklish  problem,  for  the  arms  of  the  bay,  only 
1,700  yards  apart,  permitted  the  enemy  to  lay  down  a heavy 
cross  fire  against  landing  craft  maneuvering  through  the  > 
50-foot  break  in  the  reef.  The  troops  were  to  land  on  the 
southern  and  southwest  part  of  the  bay,  the  other  shores 
being  swampy,  at  a point  only  150  coconut-jungled  yards 
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um  from  the  Momote  airdrome,  which  was  the  real  objective  of 
tit  :he  expedition — to  hold  if  possible,  to  destroy  if  withdrawal 
:t|.  was  forced. 

H-hour  was  0815.  At  0723,  on  the  signal  "Deploy,”  the 
* destroyers  and  cruisers  nosed  into  position  for  fire  support 
k|  and  APDs  swung  their  twelve  landing  craft  outboard  on  the 
Iti  davits  and  lowered  them  into  the  sea.  The  coxswains  of  the 
LCPRs,  which  carried  37  men  each,  faced  most  of  the  re- 
jlj  sponsibility  for  a successful  landing.  The  boats  proceeded  in 
)#  waves  of  four. 

oil  Japanese  gunners  rimmed  Hyane  Harbor,  and  their  ma- 
in chine  guns  began  spitting  at  the  radically  maneuvering 
LCPRs  as  they  stood  through  the  entrance,  turned  left  and 
I*  headed  toward  the  beach.  Heavier  shore  batteries  opened  up 
on  the  destroyers  and  cruisers  standing  offshore  lobbing  over 
tl  the  support  fire.  The  Japanese  shooting  was  inaccurate,  but 
: it  revealed  the  targets  for  the  ships’  guns. 

The  aerial  bombardment  that  the  5th  Air  Force  had 
lined  up  was  washed  out  by  bad  weather.  Of  the  forty  B-24s 
scheduled  to  arrive,  three  turned  up;  heavy  overcast  and  low 
ceiling  baffled  the  rest.  The  planned  missions  of  four  groups 
of  B-25s  fared  little  better;  only  nine  of  the  bombers  ap- 
pearing and  these  somewhat  behind  schedule.  The  time- 
table called  for  a halt  in  naval  gunfire  at  H-minus-20  min- 
utes (five  minutes  to  eight)  to  permit  low-level  strafing 
and  bombing.  The  ships  kept  up  the  shelling  for  fifteen 
minutes  past  schedule,  when  it  was  halted  to  try  to  fetch 
the  bombers  in  by  visual  signal,  radio  communication  having 
been  impossible  to  achieve.  Streaming  star  shells  were  fired 
by  the  flagship  Reid  as  a guide  to  any  B-25s  in  the  area. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  nine  B-25s,  in  units  of  three,  slipped 
through  the  cloud  cover  and  bombed  and  strafed  the  beach 
area. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  waves  of  boats  hit  the  beach  only 
two  minutes  late.  First  ashore  were  soldiers  of  Troop  G 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Marvin  J.  Henshaw,  who  led  his 
men  on  a run  across  the  narrow  beach  to  the  coconut  grove 
where  fallen  trees  and  kunai  grass  offered  cover.  The  troop- 
ers landed  unopposed,  but  when  the  landing  craft  tried  to 
return  to  their  destroyers  for  new  loads,  heavy  cross  fire 
broke  loose  again.  The  Mahan,  maneuvering  1,000  yards 
off  the  southern  beach,  silenced  the  Jap  battery  on  her  side 
of  the  area  with  5 -inch  guns. 

Landlocked  Hyane  made  naval  fire  support  difficult 
while  the  landing  craft  were  crossing  the  bay  or  on  the 
beach.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  fire  to  avoid  hitting  the  boats. 
The  situation  was  further  aggravated  after  the  third  wave 
was  ashore  because  communications  with  the  scattering 
troops  broke  down,  and  there  was  no  way  of  telling  where 
the  front  lines  were.  The  Japanese  took  every  advantage  of 
the  situation,  hiding  in  their  dugouts  during  the  shelling 


and  leaping  out  to  man  their  guns  when  the  ships  had  to 
hold  their  fire. 

In  three  round  trips  between  ships  and  shore,  four  of 
the  ferrying  landing  craft  were  sunk.  Three  boat  coxswains 
were  dead,  and  two  more  were  seriously  wounded.  Without 
the  twelve  landing  boats,  the  reconnaissance  force  could  not 
be  evacuated  in  case  things  took  a turn  for  the  worse  on 
the  beach. 

The  situation  looked  grim.  It  was  grim!  Jap  batteries 
that  could  not  be  reached  from  outside  the  harbor  were  rais- 
ing hell  with  boats  and  troopers,  and  with  no  aerial  sup- 
port to  knock  them  off,  it  looked  as  if  it  was  up  to  the  de- 
stroyers. Admiral  Fechteler  told  one  destroyer  to  go  in.  If  it 
went  aground,  he  would  take  the  blame  and  the  conse- 
quences. Then,  at  the  crucial  moment,  fickle  Nature  decided 
she  had  been  partial  to  the  Japanese  long  enough  and 
shifted  her  allegiance.  A blinding  rainstorm,  in  full  tropic 
fury,  gushed  down  upon  Hyane  and  although  it  short-cir- 
cuited the  radios  on  the  landing  boats,  it  screened  the  rest 
of  the  landing  operation  with  a magic  cloak  of  invisibility. 

On  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  first  landing, 
Momote  airdrome  was  captured — overgrown  with  weeds 
and  littered  with  rusting  fuselages.  Pools  of  water  filled  the 
bomb  craters  that  made  the  runways  look  like  a close-up  of 
the  moon. 

"MacArthur,”  said  Admiral  Kinkaid,  "was  extremely 
impressed  by  the  naval  gunfire — maybe  too  much  so.  He 
saw  our  cruiser  knock  out  a Jap  shore  battery  by  putting  a 
salvo  under  the  Jap  position,  then  one  over  it,  and  then  one 
right  on.  From  that  time  on  I had  to  emphasize  to  Mac- 
Arthur the  things  naval  gunfire  could  not  do. 

"I  went  ashore  with  the  General  in  a landing  boat  that 
afternoon,  after  the  rain  let  up.  We  examined  the  airstrip 
which  was  intended  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  24  hours. 
It  took  longer.  The  commanding  General  was  nervous  about 
MacArthur  and  told  him  he  should  go  back,  for  a Jap  had 
been  killed  a short  time  before  near  where  we  were.  . . .” 

But  as  usual,  General  MacArthur  scorned  personal  dan- 
ger. He  would  not  leave  until  he  had  done  ali  that  he  had 
come  to  do. 

Among  the  pleasant  duties  he  had  set  himself  was  to 
decorate  the  first  man  to  land,  Lieutenant  Henshaw,  with  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He  commended  the  commander 
of  the  reconnaissance  force,  Brigadier  General  William  C. 
Chase:  "You  have  all  performed  marvelously.  Hold  what 
you  have  taken,  no  matter  against  what  odds.  You  have  your 
teeth  in  him  now — don’t  let  go.” 

"Our  original  intention,”  Kinkaid  comments,  "was  to 
land  the  troops  and  then  take  the  ships  out.  But  I didn’t  like 
the  looks  of  things.  When  I went  ashore  with  MacArthur, 
I told  Berkey  to  ease  over  towards  Fechteler’s  ship  and  tell 
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him  by  megaphone  I would  be  happy  if  he  left  some  DDs 
there.  He  did  and  soon  after  we  got  back  aboard,  I read  the 
dispatch  ordering  the  Bush  and  Stockton  to  remain.” 

It  was  a good  hunch.  After  the  operation  the  command- 
ing General  said  that  he  would  have  been  pushed  into  the 
sea  had  it  not  been  for  the  destroyers.  For,  although  the 
cavalrymen  had  their  ' teeth  in’’  now,  they  did  not  know 
that  they  had  bitten  into  a garrison  of  5,000  enemy  troops. 
As  it  was,  they  felt  lonely  enough  as  they  watched  the  fire- 
support  ships  carrying  MacArthur  and  Kinkaid  disappear 
over  the  horizon,  leaving  only  a couple  of  destroyers  as 
floating  artillery. 

Although  so  far  the  Japs  had  offered  negligible  resist- 
ance, General  Chase  could  smell1  trouble,  too.  Captured  doc- 
uments indicated  that  there  were  many  more  Japs  on  the 
island  than  had  either  been  anticipated  or  revealed,  and  if 
they  decided  to  attack  during  the  night,  the  airstrip  would 
be  too  large  to  defend.  General  Chase  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  W.  E.  Lobit,  commander  of  the  2d  Squadron,  5th 
Cavalry,  agreed  that  before  digging  in  they  should  pull  their 
lines  back  to  the  jungle  perimeter  east  of  the  airstrip  toward 
the  bay.  There  was  no  barbed  wire  to  string  around  the 
beachhead,  so  men  and  weapons  had  to  be  closely  spaced 
and  every  man  available  had  to  stand  alert  in  case  the  Japa- 
nese wanted  to  fight. 

They  did. 

It  was  a bloody  fight.  With  the  steaming  darkness,  the 
enemy — equipped  with  knives,  guns,  swords,  hand  grenades, 
and  sake — began  infiltrating.  The  Bush  and  Stockton  gave 
everything  they  had,  but  nothing  could  prevent  the  Japs 
from  sneaking  in.  The  fighting  was  all  hand  to  hand,  but 
when  morning  came  the  only  Japanese  in  sight  were  dead 
ones. 

All  the  assault  troops  could  do  was  to  hang  on,  their 
backs  to  the  coconut  grove,  the  open  terrain  of  the  airstrip 
before  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  first  re- 
inforcement echelon  of  LSTs  171,  454,  458,  466,  22,  and 
202  arrived,  screened  by  destroyers  hmas  Warramunga  and 
uss  Ammen  and  Mullany,  the  minesweepers  Hamilton 
(Commander  Robert  R.  Sampson,  and  Long  (Lieutenant 
Commander  Rexford  V.  Wheeler,  Jr. 

The  convoy  of  reinforcements  pushed  through  the  en- 
trance of  Hyane  Harbor  at  1000  with  their  "noses  almost  on 
the  ground.”  Many  enemy  guns  were  still  in  shooting  con- 
dition and  the  big  LSTs  had  to  fight  their  way  in.  When  the 
big  boats  grounded  to  a stop  and  their  doors  swung  open, 
1,500  combat  troops  splashed  through  the  shallows  and  be- 


hind them  came.  534  of  the  Na\ry's  Construction  Battalion, 
the  Seabees.  They  had  come  along  to  rebuild  the  airbase  and 
make  the  islands  habitable  by  American  standards  of  shelter  '• 
and  sanitation,  but  besides  the  tools  of  that  trade  they  each 
carried  another  useful  gadget  just  in  case  of  interference  by 
the  locals — a Browning  automatic  rifle. 

Although  the  area  was  still  under  enemy  fire,  the  40th 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  immediately  started  clearing  ' 
the  airstrip  while  the  ditchdigger,  a complicated  machine 
that  only  one  man  in  the  unit  had  the  patience  and  skill  to  ' 
run,  scooped  out  a trench  300  yards  long.  (The  cavalrymen 
locked  on  enviously  from  the  foxholes  they  had  chipped  in 
the  coral-cemented  earth.  This  was  war  de  luxe.)  The  Sea- 
bees  not  immediately  engaged  in  their  primary  specialty  took 
their  positions  in  the  trench,  rifles  in  hand,  and  turned  their 
one  truck-mounted  20mm  gun  on  a grove  across  the  airstrip 
to  rout  snipers. 

Some  profanely  wistful  remarks  from  the  soldiers  about  ■ 
the  density  of  the  jungle  were  overheard  by  the  Seabees.  - 
What  was  it  the  troopers  wanted?  Alleys  cut  through  the  i 
jungle  growth — what-you-may-call-’ems ? Fire  lanes? 

The  obliging  bluejackets  wheeled  their  snarling,  clank-  - 
:ng  bulldozers  toward  the  enemy-infested  boon  docks  and  ’ 
charged  like  a tank  assault.  Down  went  trees  and  brush,  as 
the  shares  of  the  machines  sliced  into  the  enemy  cover,  and  ; 
the  soldiers  had  what  they  wanted — dear  lanes  of  fire  for  ’ 
their  automatic  weapons. 

But  more  orthodox  fighting  was  required  of  the  Seabees, 
too.  One  night  they  stood  off  a frontal  assault  after  Army 
trcops  ran  out  of  ammunition.  Some  of  the  enemy,  them-  i 
selves  without  bullets,  used  bayonets  attached  to  5 -foot  poles 
like  medieval  spearmen.  Many  of  the  Japanese  had  bandages 
tied  around  their  arms  at  pressure  points,  to  enable  them  to 
continue  fighting  even  if  only  for  an  extra  few  minutes,  if  1 
an  artery  was  severed. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  presented  to  the  40th  Bat- 
talion by  the  War  Department  in  the  name  of  the  President.  ' 
said  of  the  Seabees:  "They  worked  by  day  and  fought  by  i 
night.’’ 

Having  gained  admittance  to  the  Admiralties  by  the  back 
door,  the  American  forces  now  decided  to  kick  the  front 
door  in,  and  the  minesweepers  Hamilton  and  Long  were 
sent  around  Los  Negros  island  to  sweep  a path  through 
Seeadler  Harbor  for  the  LSTs.  Not  only  were  enemy  mines 
bound  to  be  there,  but  a second  crop  had  been  sown  by  5th 
Air  Force  bombers. 

Seeadler  being  the  better  harbor  and  logically  the  main 
objective,  the  Japs  had  protected  it  with  coastal  guns  on  the 
small  seaward  fringe  of  islands.  These  batteries,  fit  for  the 
biggest  game,  promptly  made  it  too  hot  for  the  mine- 
sweepers. 

Colonel  Yoshio  Ezaki,  commander  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands  garrison,  played  a canny  game.  When  the  cruisers 
Phoenix  and  Nashville  were  sent  back  to  the  area  on  D-plus- 
4-day,  to  destroy  the  harbor  guns,  Ezaki’s  forces  withheld 
their  fire  and  lay  low,  giving  the  cruisers  no  targets  and  no 
means  of  determining  whether  their  bombardment  had  been 
effective. 

The  indicated  strategy  was  to  trap  Ezaki  into  showing  his 
strength.  Commander  Alvord  J.  Greenacres  DesDiv  26 
drew  the  assignment,  and  the  destroyer  Nicholson  (Com- 
mander William  W.  Vanous)  was  elected  to  be  the  bait. 
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Various  steamed  to  the  entrance  of  Seeadler  Harbor,  with 
orders  to  draw  enemy  fire,  and,  if  successful,  to  destroy  the 

1;nemy  guns  thus  spotted. 

Through  unswept  waters,  silently  and  cautiously,  Nichol- 
son started  on  her  first  hazardous  run  past  Hauwei  Island, 
1,500  yards  from  the  beach.  No  response  from  the  enemy. 
Reversing  course,  the  destroyer  came  in  closer.  Finally  binoc- 
ulars weren’t  necessary  to  search  the  beach  for  gun  emplace- 
fments.  The  range  was  now  under  1,000  yards.  One  gunner 
1 said  he  could  see  sand  crabs  scampering  on  the  beach. 

Suddenly  a sailor  yelled,  "There’s  a gun,  sir,  and  it’s 
looking  right  at  us.”  The  range  was  850  yards.  The  gun,  a 
5-incher  with  heavy  shield,  was  knocked  out  before  it  could 
fire  a shot.  One  down,  and  Nicholson  hadn’t  been  touched. 

On  the  next  run,  just  100  yards  off  the  reef,  gun  flashes 
were  seen  50  yards  to  the  left  of  the  emplacement  that  had 
just  been  knocked  out.  The  gun  itself  was  obscured  by  heavy 
jungle  but  Nichols-on’ s 5 -inch  batteries  aimed  for  the  orange 
muzzle  blasts.  Two  salvos  blew  away  the  surrounding  fo- 
liage, the  enemy  gun  snapping  back  defiantly. 

The  last  exchange  drew  blood  on  both  sides.  It  obliter- 
ated the  enemy  gun  just  as  it  loosed  its  final  round,  which 
struck  Nicholson  in  number  two  handling-room,  knocking 
out  one  main  battery  gun.  Three  of  the  five  men  in  the 
handling-room  were  instantly  killed,  the  other  two  seriously 
wounded.  As  shipmates  rushed  to  the  rescue,  the  two  badly 
wounded  sailors  were  trying  to  pull  their  dead  comrades 
from  the  flames. 

Nicholson  continued  the  fight,  only  there  was  nothing 
left  to  fight  against.  The  two  enemy  guns  were  all  that  had 
survived  the  cruisers’  blind  shooting. 

To  make  certainty  doubly  sure,  Phoenix  and  Nashville, 
accompanied  overhead  by  bombers  from  the  5th  Air  Force, 
worked  the  area  over  once  again  before  the  minesweepers 
were  ordered  to  sweep  for  a second  time,  while  the  troops 
jumped  the  narrow  strait  to  Manus  to  seize  the  shore  side 
of  the  harbor.  It  was  jungle  fighting  all  the  way,  and  a battle 
of  wits  besides.  The  Japanese,  to  whom  English  is  a second 
language  and  its  idiomatic  use  frequently  perfected  by 
American  residence,  tapped  the  troopers’  telephone  lines, 

; and  not  only  to  listen.  Once  a voice  over  the  wire  pleaded, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  much  groaning,  "For  God’s  sake, 
lift  that  mortar  fire.”  The  Americans  complied. 

Again,  a Japanese  who  had  thus  learned  the  names  of 
the  American  platoon  leaders,  yelled  to  one  lieutenant: 


"Retreat!  The  whole  regiment’s  falling  back  to  another 
line.”  Obediently,  the  platoon  left  its  position,  losing  three 
men  to  the  well-posted  Japanese  snipers,  and  was  forced  out 
of  the  advance  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  final  mopping-up  operations  saw  jungle  fighting  at 
its  worst.  With  field  telephones  rendered  unreliable,  com- 
munications were  sent  by  friendly  native  runners,  by  pig- 
eons, and  by  portable  radio.  Runners  and  pigeons  proved 
to  be  more  reliable,  although  the  birds  would  not  fly  when 
rain-soaked.  But  the  Army  had  a trick  of  its  own,  when 
somebody  remembered  that  there  were  six  Sioux  Indians  in 
the  cavalry  detachment.  They  became  the  troopers’  commu- 
nicators forthwith,  chattering  radio  messages  in  their  own 
tongue  without  fear  of  interception.  "If  it  isn’t  in  Sioux  it’s 
Jap”  was  the  rule,  and  the  baffled  enemy’s  bluff  was  called. 

Mopping-up  operations  were  concluded  on  12  May. 
Patrols  and  quickly  armed  natives  stalked  the  estimated  150 
surviving  Japanese.  Days  later,  many  of  them  were  found  in 
their  cave  retreats,  dead  of  starvation. 

In  writing  to  Admiral  Nimitz  following  the  close  of 
the  Admiralty  campaign,  Rear  Admiral  Barbey  accurately 
described  the  Navy’s  role  in  the  fighting.  He  wrote:  "The 
part  played  by  the  Navy  in  this  operation  was  not  confined 
to  the  actual  landing  operation,  but  extended  to  the  con- 
tinued full  co-operation  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  PT  boats, 
and  amphibious  craft  in  actively  supporting  the  land  forces 
throughout  the  occupation.  Excellent  combat  service  was 
rendered  by  the  personnel  of  the  40th  Naval  Construction 
Battalion.” 

General  MacArthur’s  decision  to  send  a small  force  of 
1,026  men  and  10  ships  against  an  unknown  number  (later 
estimated  to  be  4,300  troops)  of  men  had  proved  worth  the 
risks  involved.  The  capture  of  the  Admiralties  coupled  with 
the  occupation  of  Emirau  by  South  Pacific  forces  made  the 
difficult  ground  assault  on  Kavieng  unnecessary.  With 
Rabaul  that  enemy  stronghold  was  helpless  "inside  the 
bottle.”  From  the  Admiralties  and  Emirau  our  air  attacks 
could  drench  western  New  Guinea,  the  entire  Caroline 
ch^in,  and  threaten  enemy,  sealanes  for  a wide  radius. 

But  overshadowing  all  of  this,  a tremendous  fleet  anchor- 
age from  which  tp  stage  an  invasion  of  the  Philippines  was 
in  American  hands. 
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Question:  What  advantages  do  you  think  the  Navy 
offers  today? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  6th  ND,  Naval  Base,  S.  C.) 


John  G.  Hoblitzell, 

Y2,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 
The  Navy  is  a profes- 
sion which  offers  com- 
pensation and  satisfac- 
tion in  unique  measure. 
Few  fields  offer  the 
same  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  and  educa- 
tion. It  pays  one  enough 
to  enjoy  life. 


Conrad  L.  Upright, 

EM3,  Kannapolis,  N.  C. : 
The  Navy  offers  a young 
man  an  excellent  chance 
to  learn  a trade  which 
will  fit  him  for  a skilled 
job  after  early  retire- 
ment. I know  of  no  ci- 
vilian job  that  offers  me 


Kenneth  S.  Porche, 

SK3,  Faust,  N.  C.:  The 
advantages  of  the  Navy 
today  are  outstanding  in 
most  every  respect.  Hav- 
ing a broken  service 
record  with  20  months 
of  civilian  life  between 
enlistments,  I find  the 
most  important  advan- 
tage is  security. 


William  C.  Wilson, 

S 1,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 
Travel,  adventure,  good 
pay  and  security  are 
only  a few  of  the  many 
advantages.  Also  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  a 
favored  trade  and  learn 
it  thoroughly  by  ex- 
ample and  practice  can’t 


James  B.  Cooley,  Si, 

Panama  City,  Fla. : Al- 
though I am  a "short- 
timer,”  I can  easily  rec- 
ognize the  security  that 
accompanies  a naval  ca- 
reer. It  also  offers  good 
pay  and  advancements, 
in  addition  to  world 
travel. 


William  T.  Cloud, 

COX,  Greenville,  S.  C. : 
The  Navy  offers  many 
advantages.  Early  retire- 
ment, medical  attention, 
good  food,  plenty  of 
liberty  and  travel,  the 
best  insurance  for  the 
price,  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a fine  education 
are  a few. 


Donald  E.  Hartman, 

SPCl,  York,  Pa.:  I have 
a steady  income  plus  al- 
lowances, retirement  af- 
ter 20  or  30  years  ser- 
vice, and  medical  care 
for  myself  and  depen- 
dents. Service  schools 
and  correspondence 
courses  will  prepare  me 


Stanley  Chester, 

SPI2,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. : There  is  no 

doubt  as  to  my  staying 
in  the  Navy,  when  at  37 
I can  retire  on  enough 
to  offer  security  to  my 
wife  and  children  that 
can’t  be  had  on  the  out- 


Leroy  W.  Buis, 

SPXJ03,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. : A comfortable  base 
pay,  provided  food  and 
clothing,  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  lodg- 
ing, in  addition  to  a 30- 
day  vacation  and  early 
retirement  privileges 
can’t  be  equaled  on  the 
outside. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  In  Peiping,  ^ 

China,  two  marines  from  the  * 

First  Marine  Division  inspect  bronze 
figures  in  the  courtyard  of  the  'Forbid- 
den City'  during  liberty. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Modeling  modified  dress  blues  approved  by 
SecNav  (see  p.  33),  Wallace  F.  Blackburn  (right)  of  Piedmont, 
W.  Va.,  watches  as  James  H.  King,  BM1,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
shifts  his  rating  badge  from  right  to  left  arm.  ALL  HANDS  photo 
by  Walter  G.  Seewald. 

• AT  LEFT:  Back  home  after  completing  a scout  mission  during 
maneuvers,  plane  is  hoisted  aboard  in  a calm  sea  recovery  as 
cruiser  prepares  to  regain  her  position  in  ship  formation. 
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LOW-DOWN  O 


SIZZLING  hamburgers,  commonplace  on  today's  tasty  menu,  would  have  been 
ambrosia  to  early  Navy  men,  whose  rations  were  meager  and  monotonous. 


And  now  we’re  out  to  sea,  my  boys,  the 
winds  come  on  to  blow; 

One  half  the  watch  is  sick  on  deck,  the 
other  half  below 

But  as  for  the  provisions,  we  don’t  get 
half  enough; 

A little  piece  of  stinking  beef  and  a 
blamed  small  bag  of  duff. 

Singing  blow  ye  winds  of  the  morning, 
Blow  ye  winds  heigh  ho, 

Heave  the  galley  overboard  and  chase 
the  cook  below. 

This  old  sailor’s  song  expresses  the 
opinion  early  American  seamen  had  of 
the  food  served  on  board  their  ships. 
When  you  compare  the  old  Navy  menus 
with  the  scientifically  planned,  well- 
balanced  diet  supplied  by  current  day 
messes  it  isn’t  hard  to  see  why  square- 
knot  sailors  wailed  long  and  loud  about 
their  rations. 

The  average  20  to  25  items  prepared 
daily  to  tickle  your  palate  stand  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  eight  or  10  items 


of  foodstuff  served  day  after  day  in  the 
early  American  Navy.  It  would  be  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  reaction  of  a 20th  cen- 
tury sailor  who,  all  set  to  enjoy  one  of 
the  steaming  hot  meals  regularly  served 
on  board  ships  and  stations,  should  sud- 
denly find  a meal  such  as  was  served  on 
ships  of  the  Revolutionary  War  era 
thrust  under  his  nose. 

Suppose  you  stepped  in  Alley  Oop’s 
time  machine  and  landed  on  the  decks 
of  an  early  1800  frigate  named  Bloody- 
bucket  just  as  mess  call  was  being 
sounded.  The  meal  dished  out  to  you 
would  probably  consist  of  plumduff,  salt 
horse,  hardtack  and  coffee.  Plumduff  is  a 
mixture  of  flour,  molasses  and  raisins 
boiled  in  a bag  until  it  became  a rubbery 
mass  and  salt  horse  a rancid,  salt-packed, 
stringy  meat  that  a European  monarch 
once  admitted  was  "not  good,  but  it  can 
be  eaten.” 

If  you  were  still  clinging  to  shrouds 
and  staggering  around  Bloodybucket’s 


rolling  decks  at  suppertime,  you  wouldn't 
fare  much  better.  On  a square  of  tar- 
paulin spread  on  deck  the  evening  rations 
of  crackerhash,  hardtack,  molasses  and 
pails  of  tea  would  be  dumped.  A split- 
second  later  15  or  20  wicked-looking 
knives  would  flash  into  action,  plucking 
chunks  of  food  with  deadly  accuracy  that 
were  noisily  gulped  by  the  seamen  along 
with  sucked-in  draughts  of  tea.  You  may 
think  that  manipulation  of  present  day 
cutlery  is  complicated,  but  in  those  days 
it  took  a man  with  instant  reflexes  to 
squat  down  to  a sociable  meal.  A man 
could  easily  lose  a finger  reaching  for  a 
tidbit  if  his  timing  wasn’t  right. 

The  ship’s  cook,  or  just  plain  cook  as 
he  was  called  in  those  days,  was  a man 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Usually  a belliger- 
ant,  short-tempered  character  he  was 
absolute  dictator  of  the  galley  area  and 
anybody  who  crossed  him  was  apt  to  get 
his  ears  singed.  Most  cooks  were  un- 
scrupulous individuals,  not  averse  to 
picking  up  an  extra  dollar.  At  the  time 
it  was  customary  for  the  cook  to  receive 
his  meats  from  the  steward  and  after  it 
was  prepared  to  "give  it  to  such  persons 
(mess  cooks)  as  are  chosen  by  every 
mess  for  the  fetching  of  it  away  from 
him.” 

In  many  cases  the  cook  furnished 
double  rations  to  the  messes  willing  to 
indulge  in  a little  graft.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a sort  of  unwritten  law  that 
unless  a sailor  had  lost  an  eye  or  leg  he 
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CHOW-DOWN 


\ 

OVEN  FRESH  bread  (above)  adds  zest  to  meals  served  at  sea.  Sailor  in  chow 
line  (below)  beams  his  approval  of  the  modern  Navy's  palate-tickling  food. 


ses,  three  pounds  of  candles  and  24 
pounds  of  soft  or  eight  pounds  of  hard 
soap.  On  27  March  of  that  year  the  first 
ration  law  was  passed  which  guaranteed 
sailors  a fixed  amount  of  certain  foods 
each  day. 

The  new  ration  was  more  like  a bill 
of  fare  than  a provision  allowance,  for 
it  stated  specifically  what  and  how  much 
of  everything  was  to  be  served  on  each 
day  of  the  week.  They  got  l1/^  pounds  of 
beef  on  Sunday,  pork  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  and  beef  again  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  On  "meatless  Wednes- 
days” each  man  was  allowed  one-half 
pint  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  cheese,  four 
ounces  of  molasses  or  two  ounces  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  hard  bread  and  of 
course,  the  daily  ration  of  one-half  pint 
of  spirits  or  beer.  No  meats  were  served 
on  Fridays. 

The  only  meats  served  on  ships  were 
salted  dried  beef  and  pork  that  was  car- 
ried in  large  harness  casks  that  had  a 


partition  through  the  center.  The  port 
side  of  the  cask  was  marked  "P”  for 
pork  and  the  starboard  side  marked  "B” 
for  beef.  Usually  these  casks  were  lashed 
to  the  foremast  and  served  as  a stowage 
bin,  being  replenished  from  barrels 
stowed  in  the  hold. 

Three  years  after  the  first  ration  law 
was  passed  it  was  changed,  with  the  daily 
allowance  of  pork  and  beef  reduced  to 
one  pound,  the  allowance  of  potatoes 
and  turnips  increased  to  one  pound,  four 
ounces  of  cheese  on  Mondays  and  Satur- 
days added  and  one  pound  of  pudding 
allowed  on  Tuesdays.  The  molasses 
allowance  was  increased  to  six  ounces 
and  two  ounces  of  butter  or  one  gill  of 
oil  added  on  Fridays.  Four  years  later 
the  ration  was  slashed  to  where  the  daily 
cost  per  man  would  not  exceed  20  cents. 

The  position  of  the  purser  on  board 
early  vessels  was  an  enviable  one.  He 
had  charge  of  supplies  but  his  account- 
ability and  responsibility  ended  with  the 


could  not  become  a cook.  Whether  or 
not  a man  could  cook  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  insignificant. 

Supervising  the  galley  was  the  cook's 
primary  duty,  for  the  actual  preparation 
and  cooking  of  the  food  was  done  by 
the  mess  cooks.  Under  this  "berth  deck” 
system  of  messing  the  mess  cook  was 
caterer,  cook  and  waiter  for  the  10  to  20 
men  in  his  mess.  All  or  part  of  the  men's 
rations  were  commuted  and  the  money 
turned  over  to  the  mess  cook.  These  cash 
payments  gave  the  men  some  money  to 
buy  extra  chow  ashore  to  supplement  the 
food  served  on  board  ship. 

A fine  idea  in  theory,  it  didn’t  work 
out  so  well  in  practice.  Frequently  the 
mess  cook  would  head  for  the  market 
with  a roll  of  chow  money  and  decide 
to  have  a "quick  one”  at  i tavern  along 
the  route.  Hours  or  maybe  days  later  he 
would  stagger  back  to  the  ship  minus 
groceries  and  cash.  The  unfortunate 
sailors  who  had  trusted  him  with  the 
mess  money  had  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  survive  the  best  they  could  on  the 
coming  cruise,  whether  it  was  long  or 
short. 

Prior  to  1794  the  rations  served  on 
Navy  vessels  were  probably  the  same  as 
the  ration  allowance  for  the  Army,  con- 
sisting basically  of  a daily  allowance  of 
meat,  fish,  flour  and  beer  or  cider.  There 
was  a weekly  allowance  of  peas,  rice  and 
Indian  meal.  For  each  100  men  there 
was  also  allowed  nine  gallons  of  molas- 
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ECONOMY  with  flavor  results  from  straining  food  particles  from  kettle  (left)  for  soup  stock.  Right:  Potato  peeler. 


issue  or  sale  to  the  messes.  These  pursers 
were  civilian  appointments,  made  only 
for  a vessel’s  cruise.  No  salary  was  paid 
them,  their  pay  being  in  the  form  of  a 
commission  on  mess  expenditures.  The 
purser  also  had  certain  "rights”  that 
usually  resulted  in  his  heading  ashore 
with  a bulging  money  bag  after  the  cruise 
was  over.  In  1854  an  act  of  Congress 
gave  pursers  with  over  12  years  service 
equal  rank  with  commanders  and  those 
with  less  than  12  years  service  equal  rank 
with  lieutenants.  In  I860  their  title  was 
changed  to  "paymaster”  and  in  1917  they 
were  designated  supply  officers. 

An  important  change  in  ration  pro- 
cedure took  place  in  1842  when  a law 
was  passed  changing  the  day-to-day  bill 
of  fare  to  daily  and  weekly  allowances, 
with  the  issue  of  substitute  items  author- 
ized for  the  first  time.  Raisins,  dried 
apples,  pickles,  cranberries,  fresh  vege- 
tables, saukerkraut  and  soft  bread  were 
new  items  added  to  the  provision  list. 
The  average  daily  cost  of  the  ration  was 
increased  to  30  cents  per  man. 

The  year  1842  also  brought  changes 
in  the  law  concerning  issue  of  spirits  to 
messes.  Controversy  had  been  raging  for 
some  time  as  to  whether  intoxicating 
drink  should  be  served  on  board  Navy 


vessels.  One  captain  had  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stating  the  allow- 
ance of  one-half  pint  of  rum  per  day 
was  too  much,  that  it  required  close  at- 
tention to  keep  the  men  from  being  con- 
tinually drunk.  "They  will  in  addition  to 
their  allowance  find  landsmen  and  boys 
who  will  privately  barter  their  rum  to 
them  for  butter,  cheese,  etc.,”  he  fumed, 
adding  that  he  believed  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  allow  the  seamen  only  one  gill  of 
rum  per  day  and  substitute  foodstuffs  for 
the  other. 

The  new  law  enacted  stated  that  "no 
commissioned  officer,  midshipman  or  any 
person  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be 
allowed  to  draw  the  spirit  part  of  the 
daily  ration,  and  that  all  other  persons 
are  permitted  to  relinquish  that  part  of 
the  ration  and  shall  be  paid  in  lieu 
thereof  the  value  of  the  same  in  money.” 
This  change  was  just  the  forerunner  of 
dark  days  to  come,  for  in  1862  the  axe 
fell. 

A law  passed  that  year  stated,  "dis- 
tilled spirits  shall  be  admitted  on  board 
vessels  of  war  only  upon  the  order  and 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  officers 
of  such  vessels,  and  to  be  used  only  for 
medical  purposes.”  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  the  daily  commuted  ration  was 


increased  five  cents.  This  was  meager 
appeasement  to  disgruntled  sailors  who 
mournfully  sang  the  famous  song  written 
by  Paymaster  Casper  Schenck  on  the  eve 
of  the  castrophe. 

Jack’s  happy  days  will  soon  be  past, 

To  return  again — No  Never.' 

For  they’ve  raised  his  pay  five  cents  a day, 

And  stopped  his  grog  forever. 

In  1902  a new  system  of  messing  was 
inaugurated  and  the  old  berth  deck  sys- 
tem abolished.  Under  the  new  "general 
messing  system”  the  pay  officer  become 
the  commissary  officer  with  a staff  of 
cooks,  bakers  and  commissary  stewards. 
It  placed  the  responsibility  for  running 
the  general  mess  in  the  hands  of  the 
supply  officer.  This  had  previously  been 
the  executive  officer’s  duty. 

Noticeable  increases  were  made  in 
meats,  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs  by 
the  same  law  that  changed  the  messing 
system.  However,  the  law  lacked  flexi- 
bility and  on  2 Mar  1907  Congress 
amended  it  so  that  any  article  of  the 
Navy  ration  might  be  issued  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  quantity,  provided  there 
was  an  under  issue  of  the  same  value  in 
some  other  item.  When  this  amendment 
was  passed  the  Navy  Department  abol- 
ished the  system  of  commuting  a portion 
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You  Too  Can  Learn 

Like  to  try  your  hand  at  whipping 
up  one  of  the  staple  dishes  of  the  old 
Navy? 

Old-time  sailors  licked  their  chops 
hungrily  when  plumduff  appeared  on 
the  menu.  Maybe  you’d  like  it. 

Recipe  for  Plumduff 
(Navy  Cookbook  — 1902) 

Soak  25  pounds  of  stale  bread  in 
cold  water  and  drain  dry.  Add  25 
pounds  of  sifted  flour,  five  pounds  of 
suet  chopped  fine,  three  pounds  of  rai- 
sins, five  pounds  of  sugar,  four  pounds 


to  Cook  Navy  Chow 

of  currants,  two  pounds  of  prunes, 
three  tablespoonsful  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  ground  cloves,  one  table- 
spoonful of  ground  cinnamon,  one  wine- 
glass of  vinegar  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  cold  water.  Turn  the  bags  inside 
out  and  fill  them  with  the  pudding,  se- 
curing the  opening  firmly;  drop  in  the 
copper  in  which  water  is  boiling  and 
cook  for  at  least  two  hours.  If  there  is 
sufficient  time  the  pudding  will  be  im- 
proved by  boiling  three  or  four  hours. 
Serves  100  persons. 


of  the  ration  and  directed  that  no  fur- 
ther contributions  be  made  to  messes 
from  unofficial  sources. 

As  time  passed  equipment  for  galley 
was  gradually  improved,  until  today  the 
galleys  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  are  the  finest 
equipped  in  the  world.  However,  back  in 
1904  the  Navy  eyed  the  first  dishwashing 
machine  suspiciously,  but  decided  to  let 
the  manufacturer  install  it  at  his  own 
risk.  Soon  potato  peelers,  meat  grinders, 
meat  slicers,  dough  mixers  and  ice  cream 
freezers  were  being  placed  in  galleys  and 
the  old  coal  ranges  complete  with 
"Charley  Noble”  were  replaced  by  oil 
and  electric  ranges. 

Eight  years  after  the  general  messing 
system  was  placed  in  operation  a "cafe- 
teria system”  of  serving  chow  was  tried 
out  on  board  uss  New  York.  It  cut 
down  the  time  required  to  serve  meals 
and  placed  the  entire  procedure  of  pre- 
paring and  serving  meals  on  a more 
efficient  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
constantly  works  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  the  food  used  by  Navy  messes. 
The  cost  of  subsisting  the  Navy  has 
risen  sharply  through  the  years.  In  1917 
the  average  daily  cost  of  the  ration  was 
43  cents  per  man.  In  1927  it  had  risen 


to  53  cents  and  in  1947  the  daily  costs 
had  soared  to  79  cents  per  man.  More 
and  better  foods  are  being  served.  Last 
year  every  person  in  the  Navy  was  served 
329  pounds  of  meat,  146  pounds  of  bread, 
584  pounds  of  vegetables,  183  pounds  of 
fruit  and  219  quarts  of  milk.  Altogether 
the  Navy  used  56  million  pounds  of 
bread,  110  million  pounds  of  milk,  230 
million  pounds  of  vegetables,  34  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  10  million  dozen 
eggs  to  subsist  its  personnel  during  1947. 

Studies  are  being  made  to  improve 
messing  equipment.  One  result  of  these 
studies  is  a proposed  new  mess  tray,  cup 


and  soup  bowl  for  use  on  ships  and  sta- 
tions. The  proposed  new  equipment,  if 
approved,  will  add  color  to  the  mess. 
Made  of  plastic  and  in  six  colors,  green, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  tan  and  ivory,  the  new 
tray  is  deeper,  the  bowl  shaped  differ- 
ently and  the  new  cup  has  a handle  on  it. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Navy 
chow?  "There  may  come  a time  when 
we’ll  all  carry  a month’s  ration,  capsule 
style,  in  our  back  pockets,”  smiled  a 
BuSandA  official,  "but  right  now  we  be- 
lieve that  Navy  men  would  rather  stick 
to  a diet  of  steak,  chicken,  turkey  and 
chops.” — Earl  Smith,  PNC,  usn. 


ICE  CREAM  for  dessert  (left),  fresh  meat  for  the  main  course  (right)  were  unknown  to  men  who  manned  earlier  Navy. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  visit  Rabat,  capi- 
tal of  French  Morocco,  was  taken 
by  two  Navy  flight  crew  members 
during  layover  of  plane.  Left:  Sail- 
ors enjoy  view  from  Hasan  Tower. 
Above:  H.  A.  Morrison  (left)  and  K. 
Kelleck  study  ancient  water  wheel. 


CUTTING  A RUG,  Moroccan  style, 
seen  (left).  Interesting  curios  are  four 
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RESTING  on  old  cannon  in  grounds 
of  sultan's  palace  (above),  sight- 
seers plan  next  phase  of  tour.  Right: 
Last  look  is  taken  of  200-foot-high 
Hasan  Tower,  remnant  of  ancient 
mosque.  Both  the  sailors  are  assign- 
ed to  Air  Transport  Squadron  1. 


Van  Arab  shop  (above).  Chow  at  Port 

lautey  EM  club  (right)  ends  the  trip. 

■ 
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SAILORS  WITH  WING 


HARNESS  machine  is  demonstrated  (above,  left).  Two  students  show  teamwork  required  in  packing  of  chute  (right). 

8 ALL  HANDS 


CHUTE  canopy  gets  inspection  by  instructors  at  parachu 
riggers  school  (left),  students  study  oxygen  gear  (abov< 


OF  SILK 


GRADUATION  JUMP  in  chute  he  packed  himself  winds  up  student's  course  of 
training  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  school.  Only  one  man  has  failed  in  this  exam. 


A SAILOR  parachuted  earthward  from 
a plane.  This  was  his  first  leap,  but 
he  was  not  nervous.  He  was  well  pre- 
pared for  the  adventure,  and  he  knew 
that  thousands  who  had  preceded  him  at 
the  Naval  Parachute  Riggers  School  had 
completed  this  phase  of  the  course  with- 
out difficulty. 

How  to  jump  from  the  plane,  open  the 
’chute,  ride  down,  land,  tumble  to  break 
the  fall,  and  stop  the  ’chute  in  a high 
wind  are  only  a small  part  of  the  school’s 
15-week  course. 

The  first  Navy  parachute  school  was 
organized  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  in  1924  to 
fill  the  need  for  men  trained  in  packing 
and  repairing  parachutes.  That  first  year 
there  was  one  class,  consisting  of  15  sail- 
ors. Upon  graduation  the  men  retained 
their  ratings  and  were  qualified  as  para- 
chute men,  wearing  the  parachute  rigger 
qualification  badge  in  addition  to  their 
rating  insignia. 

The  school  was  under  cognizance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  (now  BuPers) 
until  November  1942,  when  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Train- 
ing Command.  The  rating  of  parachute 
rigger  was  established  in  February  of  the 
same  year. 

As  the  naval  aeronautical  organization 
has  increased  in  size  and  scope  the  para- 
chute rigger’s  role  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  the  naval  service.  The 
job  has  expanded  until  it  now  includes 
duties  as  varied  in  nature  as  sewing  a silk 
patch  on  a parachute  and  installing  oxy- 
gen breathing  equipment  in  service  air- 
craft. 

The  present  parachute  riggers  school  is 
located  in  a two-story  building  at  NAS 
Lakehurst.  The  course  consists  of  five 
phases:  parachutes,  sewing  machines  and 
fabric  work,  aircraft  oxygen  equipment, 
life  rafts  and  survival  equipment.  Actual 
parachute  usage  and  parachute  jumping 
follow.  As  his  final  examination,  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  prepare  and  pack  his 
own  parachute  and  jump  with  it. 

The  curriculum  of  the  parachute  rig- 
gers school  is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a thorough  background  in  the  skills, 
understandings  and  attitudes  essential  to 
a parachute  rigger  at  sea  or  ashore.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  work  is  done 
with  actual  service  equipment  and  the 


primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  work,  wall  charts,  dis- 
play boards  and  mockups  are  used  to  a 
certain  extent  in  teaching.  Considerable 
time  is  spent  in  attending  lectures  and 
movies. 

The  first  five  weeks  in  the  school  are 
spent  in  learning  the  nomenclature  of  all 
types  of  Navy  parachutes  and  how  to 
pack  them.  Although  packing  a parachute 
is  an  exacting  procedure,  the  students 
take  a keen  interest  in  it,  work  hard,  and 
learn  quickly.  Early  in  the  course  they 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
parachute  to  flight  personnel. 

Successful  operation  of  a parachute 
loft  is  taught  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
course.  Also  included  is  the  repair,  re- 
placement and  adjustment  of  various  par- 
achutes. 


Three  and  a half  weeks  are  spent  in 
the  sewing  machine  and  fabric  shop.  Here 
the  students  learn  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  seven  types  of  sew- 
ing machines  used  in  the  parachute  trade. 
Each  student  is  given  projects  to  com- 
plete which  involve  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous items  and  replacement  of  parts  of 
parachutes  and  related  equipment.  This 
requires  fabric  layout  work,  all  types  of 
stitching  and  installation  of  slide  and 
snap  fasteners. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  aviation 
oxygen  breathing  equipment  is  a job  that 
has  been  added  recently  to  the  parachute 
rigger’s  duties.  With  safety  precautions 
stressed,  students  are  taught  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  installation  of  the 
oxygen  systems  used  in  naval  aircraft.  He 
learns  also  the  oxygen  transfer  machine 
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CUTAWAY  model  teaches  students  operation  of  sewing  machine.  During  15-week 
course,  the  use  of  seven  types  of  machines  used  in  parachute  rigging  is  taught. 


and  care  of  the  pilot’s  personal  equip- 
ment such  as  oxygen  masks.  Similar  train- 
ing is  given  in  regard  to  C02  equipment. 
Where  applicable,  the  parachute  rigger’s 
job  now  includes  the  refilling  of  C02 
bottles  used  in  aircraft. 

Phase  four  of  the  school  deals  with  life 
rafts  and  survival  equipment.  For  three 
and  a half  weeks  the  students  hear  lec- 
tures, see  movies  and  receive  instruction 
regarding  all  types  of  airborne  survival 
equipment.  This  phase  starts  with  a one 
man  pararaft  which  is  a part  of  the  pilot’s 
equipment,  and  goes  on  to  a 10-man  AR- 
10  droppable  pneumatic  life  boat.  The 
latter  carries,  among  other  things,  an  out- 
board motor,  a sail  and  regulation  Navy 
blankets.  The  students  learn  all  the  de- 
tails of  design  and  construction  and  how 
to  make  repairs. 

Students  are  taught  how  to  handle  and 
effectively  use  the  emergency  equipment 
carried  in  life  rafts.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  pack  each  type  of  life  raft  sev- 
eral times.  Using  the  school’s  four  air- 
craft, the  men  become  acquainted  with 
the  procedure  for  loading  droppable  as- 
semblies through  bomb  bays  and  stowing 
other  types  of  survival  equipment.  When 
weather  permits,  actual  operation  and 
use  of  life  rafts  is  practiced  in  a nearby 
lake.  In  cold  weather  this  instruction  is 
carried  on  in  a classroom  where  movies 
show  the  procedure. 


FITTING  of  oxygen  breathing  equipment  is  shown.  Care  and  maintenance  of 
this  equipment  is  a recent  addition  to  highly  specialized  duties  of  the  rigger. 
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After  completing  this  period  of  study- 
ing rafts,  emergency  rations,  distress  sig- 
nals, life  jackets,  outboard  motors,  solar 
stills,  safety  belts,  exposure  suits,  anti- 
blackout suits,  emergency  radio  transmit- 
ters and  many  other  items,  the  student  is 
near  completion  of  his  training.  He  has 
become  qualified  as  an  aviation  safety 
technician  and  is  well  prepared  to  teach 


the  use  of  the  equipment,  as  well  as  to 
care  for  it. 

The  final  phase  of  the  school  winds  up 
the  student's  training  literally  with  leaps 
and  bounds.  Parachute  jumping  is  the 
primary  topic.  Instruction  deals  with  the 
descent  all  the  way  from  leaving  the 
plane  to  getting  back  to  duty  with  the 
man  and  his  chute  both  in  serviceable 
condition. 

Getting  instruction  in  things  as  widely 
separated  in  nature  as  earth  and  water, 
silk  and  steei,  a 12-inch  spanner  wrench 
and  a tiny  sewing  needle,  the  sailors  feel 
that  they  have  gone  to  a truly  unique 
school.  They  feel  that  a school  where  the 
curriculum  includes  jumping  out  an  air- 
plane and  floating  in  a rubber  boat  is  a 
lot  different  from  the  one  where  they 
learned  their  readin’  and  writin’. 

They  realize  that  new  developments  in 
naval  equipment  require  new  techniques 
and  skills.  New  techniques  and  skills  to 
be  taught  require  new  and  unusual 
schools.  Most  of  the  men  agree  that  they 
enjoyed  their  course  at  the  parachute  rig- 
gers school  more  than  they  did  at  the 
school  back  home  where  they  got  their 
original  book  learning. 

And  when  they  see  a pilot  or  crewman 
casually  dangle  his  parachute  pack  as  he 
walks  across  a flight  deck  or  flying  strip, 
the  parachute  riggers  school  graduates 
know  that  they  or  one  of  their  co-alumni 
had  a hand  in  seeing  that  the  silk  was 
properly  stowed. 
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MOTH  BALL  CRUISE 


COMFORTS  OF  HOME  are  enjoyed  by  the  19  officers  and 
273  enlisted  men  who  care  for  21  vessels  in  the  Stockton, 
(Calif.)  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Now  designated 
as  on  shore  duty,  these  keepers  of  the  small  mothball 
fleet  are  afforded  shore  station  facilities  in  the  berthing 
area  on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Above:  A view  of  the 
enlisted  men's  club  which  is  but  one  of  several  recreational 
facilities  provided.  Right:  A sailor  and  his  girl  companion 
enjoy  horseback  riding  in  the  Stockton  vicinity  which  also 
boasts  such  outdoor  sports  as  hunting  and  fishing.  Below, 
left:  A Navy  wife  buys  groceries  in  the  commissary  store, 
one  of  the  many  privileges  of  the  Stockton  Group.  Below, 
right:  General  air  view  of  the  Reserve  Fleet,  showing 
a portion  of  the  shore  installation  and  ships  in  reserve. 


Several  bills  of  interest  to  naval  per- 
sonnel were  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  and 
many  other  legislative  proposals  were  in- 
troduced for  Congressional  action  or  re- 
ported out  of  Congressional  committees. 

All  Hands  will  continue  to  report  on 
the  various  stages  of  action  on  bills  af- 
fecting the*  Navy. 

After  receiving  the  President’s  signa- 
ture of  approval,  the  following  bills  be- 
came law: 

Navy  Organization — Public  Law  432 
(S.  1252)  : makes  certain  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
establishes  or  defines  duties  of  CNO, 
Vice  CNO,  Deputy  CNOs,  Assistant 
CNOs,  names  Inspector  General,  Chief 
of  Naval  Material  and  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Material. 

Procurement  Coordination  — Public 
Law  413  (H.R.  1366):  establishes  regu- 
lations for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard  and  National  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Medal  Award  — Public  Law  438  (S. 
1802)  : authorizes  the  President  to  award 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  unknown 


American  who  lost  his  life  while  serving 
overseas  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
during  World  War  II,  and  who  will  lie 
buried  in  the  National  Cemetery. 

Obsolete  Material  — Public  Law  421 
(H.R.  774)  : amends  an  act  to  authorize 
SecArmy  and  SecNav  to  loan  or  give  con- 
demned ordnance,  guns,  projectiles,  and 
other  obsolete  material  to  various  non- 
profit institutions. 

Gift  Acceptance — Public  Law  439  (S. 
1528):  authorizes  Secretaries  of  the 

Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Treasury  to 
accept  and  use  gifts,  devices  and  bequests 
for  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  cemeteries 
and  other  institutions  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Vessel  Lights  — Public  Law  433  (S. 
1961)  : amends  a previous  law  so  as  to 
extend  the  exemption  of  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  vessels  of  special  construction 
from  the  requirements  as  to  the  number, 
position,  range  or  arc  of  visibility  of 
lights. 

Insurance  Benefits  — Public  Law  429 
(H.R.  4141):  extends  the  validity  period 
from  five  to  seven  years  following  the 
death  of  a person  carrying  NSLI  for  filing 
of  application  by  beneficiary. 


Alien  Fiancees — Public  Law  450  (H.R. 
4838):  extends  until  31  Dec  1948  the 
validity  period  of  the  act  to  facilitate  ad- 
mission into  the  U.S.  of  alien  fiancees  or 
fiancees  of  members  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces. 

Legislative  proposals  in  various  stages 
of  Congressional  action  are: 

Enlisted  Retirement  — H.R.  5344,  S. 
2139:  Reported  favorably  by  House 

Armed  Services  Subcommittee;  to  amend 
previous  law  so  that  retired  enlisted  men 
and  warrant  officers  may  elect  appoint- 
ment in  the  highest  temporary  rank  in 
which  they  served  satisfactorily,  or  re- 
tired pay  of  enlisted  or  warrant  grade, 
and  to  prohibit  retroactive  checkage  of 
retired  pay.  Amended  by  committee  to 
permit  men  to  elect  officer  or  enlisted 
status,  and  to  make  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Midshipmen  Service  — S.  657:  Re- 

ported; to  count  midshipman  service  for 
pay  and  retirement  purposes.  Reported  by 
full  committee  with  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate counting  midshipman  service  for 
eligibility  for  retirement. 

Medical  Treatment  — H.R.  3450,  S. 
1649,  H.R.  1275:  reported  by  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  in  lieu  of 
other  bills:  to  allow  for  payment  of 
claims  for  medical  treatment  while  on 
leave.  Passed  House  1 Mar  1948. 

Quarters  Allowance  — H.R.  5643,  S. 
2234:  Introduced;  to  remove  requirement 
of  an  allotment  to  dependents  of  persons 
in  the  first  three  pay  grades  who  elect  to 
receive  money  allowance  for  quarters  in 
lieu  of  dependents'  allowances. 

Dependents  Transportation  — H.R. 
1971:  Introduced;  to  pay  transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  effects  of 
regulars  upon  discharge. 

Canadian  Appointments  — S.  1723, 
H.R.  4341:  Passed  Senate  and  cleared  for 
House;  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
midshipmen  at  Naval  Academy  from 
Canada. 

Medical  Services — H.R.  5983,  S.  2366: 
Introduced;  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  appointments  to  the  Navy  Medical 
Service  Corps. 

Salvage  Facilities  — H.R.  4490:  Re- 
ported; to  authorize  SecNav  to  provide 
salvage  facilities. 

Escort  Allowances  — H.R.  5870:  Re- 
ported; to  provide  increased  allowances 
for  the  escorts  of  repatriated  war  dead. 


-WAY  BACK  WHEN 


Seaweed  Sea 

Sailors  always  have  been  noted  for 
their  many  superstitutions.  In  early  days 
one  of  the  strongest  of  these  was  the  be- 
lief that  there  existed  in  the  Atlantic  a 
spot  where  seaweed  was  so  thick  it  could 
hold  a ship,  where  the  tide  carried  all 
missing  ships  and  derelicts.  This  " grave- 
yard of  missing  ships"  was  called  the 
Sargasso  sea,  named  after  Sargassum  sea- 
weed. 

It  was  said  to  harbor  many  ships,  among 
them  the  crumbling  hulks  of  Spanish  gal- 
leons loaded  with  treasure  chests  and 
guarded  over  by  the  spirits  of  old  sea 
rovers. 

So  strong  was  this  belief  that  early  day 
sailors  refused  to  sail  through  the  Sar- 


gasso sea.  Some  of  the  more  imaginative 
sailors  went  so  far  as  to  claim  they 
actually  saw  old  derelicts  during  foggy 
nights. 

The  Sargasso  sea  and  its  seaweed  actu- 
ally exist.  It  is  a large  tract  of  compara- 
tively still  water  lying  between  the  par- 
allels 20  degrees  and  35  degrees  north 
and  the  meridians  30  degrees  and  70 
degrees  west. 

Despite  the  thickness  of  the  seaweed, 
there  is  no  record  of  a ship's  ever  having 
been  stopped  by  it. 

Men  have  sailed  through  it  many  times 
but  have  yet  to  find  the  graveyard  of 
missing  ships. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Tax  Exemptions  — H.R.  5918:  Intro- 
duced; to  exempt  from  the  Federal  estate 
tax  the  proceeds  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  and  U.S.  Government  life  in- 
surance. 

Free  Postage — H.R.  5724:  Introduced; 
to  provide  free  postage  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  while  serving  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  U.S. 

Separation  Board — H.R.  5520:  Intro- 
duced; to  establish  a Servicemen’s  Sepa- 
ration Board,  and  to  define  its  power  and 
duties. 

Compensation  Rates — H.R.  5497 : In- 
troduced; to  increase  World  War  I and 
II  disability  and  death  compensation  and 
pension  rates. 

Dental  Care — H.R.  5494:  Introduced; 
to  provide  dental  treatment  for  depen- 
dents of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel. 

Insurance  Options  — H.R.  5492;  In- 
troduced; to  provide  additional  options 
with  respect  to  Government  life  insur- 
ance policies. 

Bonds  Payments  — H.R.  5259:  Intro- 
duced; to  amend  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946  so  as  to  permit  payment  of 
leave  bonds  or  checks  to  the  estates  of 

HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Scuttlebutt 

Today’s  scuttlebutt  aboard  ship  is  a far 
cry  from  its  namesake  of  yesteryear. 

In  the  days  of  sail,  a drinking  fountain 
was  nothing  more  than  the  name  scuttlebutt 
implied,  a cask  or  butt  with  a hole  or 
scuttle  for  drawing  drinking  water.  After 


several  weeks  at  sea  the  water  in  the  casks 
became  so  foul  it  took  a man  with  a cast 
iron  stomach  to  drink  it.  The  microscopic 
flora  and  fauna  which  seemed  to  thrive 
in  it  did  nothing  to  improve  its  flavor. 

Now  you  need  only  to  push  a button  on 
modern  drinking  fountains  for  cold,  clear 
water,  even  in  the  hottest  climes. 

Since  it  was  the  custom  of  sailors  to  spin 
yarns  wherever  they  met,  the  term  scuttle- 
butt was  also  given  to  any  story  or  rumor 
told  while  the  men  were  drinking.  So  re- 
member: you  hear  scuttlebutt,  take  it  with 
a drink  of  water. 


former  members  of  the  armed  forces  If 
no  survivor  exists. 

Warrant  Advancement — S.  2140,  H.R. 
5345:  Introduced;  to  amend  the  Pay  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  allow  certain  commissioned  war- 
rant officers  of  the  armed  forces  to  count 
other  active  commissioned  service  in  the 
computation  of  service  for  advancement 
to  certain  pay  periods. 

Customs  Duty — S.  2337:  Introduced; 
to  increase  the  amount  of  articles  ac- 
quired abroad  by  residents  of  the  U.S. 
which  may  be  brought  in  the  country  free 
of  duty. 

Legal  Officers  — H.R.  5837:  Intro- 

duced; to  readjust  the  grade  and  rank  of 
Navy  law  specialists  so  as  to  place  them 
in  proper  relation  to  each  other  and  on 
an  equal  footing  with  line  officer  con- 
temporaries. 

Officer  Transfers — H.R.  5781:  Intro- 
duced; to  authorize  the  inter-service 
transfers  of  officers. 

Veterans  Allowances — H.R.  5707:  In- 
troduced; to  provide  increased  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  veterans  pursuing 
on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  training 
courses. 

Reserve  Retirement — H.R.  2744  Passed 
by  House,  awaiting  Senate  action;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  for  elimination  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  regular 
Army,  for  the  equalization  of  retirement 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement with  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components  of  all  the  armed 
services. 

Carriers  Deliver  Planes 

Transportation  by  three  escort  carriers 
of  former  Air  Force  planes  to  Turkey  has 
been  announced  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  three  vessels  are  uss  Rendova  (CVE 
114),  USS  Siboney  (CVE  112)  and  uss 
Palau  (CVE  122). 

Rendova  already  has  left  San  Francisco 
for  a round  the  world  cruise,  and  will 
stop  at  Yesilkoy,  Turkey,  to  discharge 
planes  she  carried  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. Siboney  is  to  leave  Norfolk  this 
month,  returning  9 June,  while  Palau  is 
scheduled  to  depart  from  Norfolk  15 
June  for  a 10-day  visit  at  Yesilkoy. 

Delivery  of  the  planes  to  Turkey  is  in 
connection  with  the  Turkish  aid  program. 
The  Air  Force  is  providing  the  aircraft 
and  personnel  to  maintain  the  planes  en- 
route. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

You  may  be  a "salty  dog"  to 
your  girl  friend  on  the  beach,  but 
just  how  salty  are  you  when  it 
comes  to  the  pictures  below? 

6 . . Super  salt 

5 . . Salt 

4 . . Market  Street  commando. 


1.  Airdales  will  recognize  this 
stubby-winged  craft  as  the  (a)  Eagle 
(b)  Glomb  (c)  Bat. 

2.  It  was  designed  for  experimen- 
tal work  with  (a)  supersonic  speeds 
(bj  reconnaissance  (c)  glide 
bombing. 
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3.  This  sailor  is  inspecting  (a)  high 
speed  fuel  hose  connection 
(b)  Charlie  Noble  (c)  bloomer. 

4.  It  is  used  for  (a)  fueling  ships 
at  sea  (b)  removing  smoke  from 
galley  (c)  protecting  guns  during 
heavy  weather. 


5.  During  the  war  this  compact 
looking  ship  carried  a delicate  cargo 
of  (a)  aviation  bombs  (b)  mines 
(c)  navigation  instruments. 

6.  It  was  used  as  (a)  mine  layer  (b) 
aviation  supply  ship  (c)  instrument 
repair  ship. 

ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53 
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THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• RESULTING  from  inclusion  of  phar- 
macists as  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps,  the  warrant  des- 
ignations of  "chief  pharmacists  and  phar- 
macists" have  been  changed  to  "chief 
warrant  officers  and  warrant  officers,  Hos- 
pital Corps.” 

This  is  the  first  time  in  U.S.  Navy  his- 
tory that  specialty  names  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  warrant  designations.  All 
others — such  as  boatswain,  carpenter  and 
so  forth — remain  unchanged. 

• PAY  REVISION  for  Navy  and  other 
uniformed  services,  now  under  study  by 
a civilian  committee  whose  primary  con- 
cern is  the  welfare  of  service  personnel, 
probably  will  not  be  ready  to  present  to 
Congress  before  mid-summer. 

When  completed,  the  committee’s  in- 
tensive study  will  have  taken  in  "every 
significant  phase  of  a sound  system  of 
compensation”  according  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  board,  John  L.  Hoen, 
who  recently  completed  five  years  of 
Navy  service. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  secretary, 
the  commission  is  composed  of  four 
prominent  civilian  executives  from  man- 
ufacturing, public  utilities  and  educa- 
tional fields.  More  than  100  service  per- 
sonnel compile  reports  and  make  studies 
for  the  commission. 

The  commission’s  recommendations  will 


Money  Ration  Allowance 
Is  Increased  By  Navy 

The  money  ration  allowance  for  all 
ships  and  stations  which  subsist  less 
than  150  persons  daily  has  been  in- 
creased to  $1.15  per  person  per  day, 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1948. 

Ships  and  stations  that  subsist  more 
than  150  persons  each  day  are  allotted 
a daily  allowance  of  $1.00  per  per- 
son. 

The  change  was  announced  by  Nav- 
act  5-48  (NDB,  31  Mar  1948)  and 
will  be  included  in  a forthcoming 
change  to  BuSandA  Manual. 


be  submitted  to  the  Defense  secretariat 
as  a basis  for  proposing  legislation  to 
Congress  providing  new  pay  scales  for 
the  armed  forces  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Special  studies  cover  four  fields:  indus- 
trial wage  comparisons,  retirement,  spe- 
cial pay,  and  history  and  tradition. 

Other  factors  being  considered  are  the 
relation  of  insurance,  retirement  pay  and 
survivor  benefits  to  active  duty  pay;  the 
value  of  special  benefits  such  as  tax  ex- 
emptions and  commissary  privileges;  the 
question  of  extra  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
and  special  skills;  and  elimination  of  in- 
equalities of  pay  between  the  services. 

• SHIPPING  of  household  effects 
without  first  checking  to  see  if  housing 
is  available  sometimes  results  in  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  expense  to  person- 
nel. 

BuSandA  points  out  that  many  person- 
nel, upon  first  receiving  change  of  sta- 
tion orders,  arrange  for  transportation  of 
their  household  belongings  only  to  find 
out  later  that  housing  or  storage  is  not 
available  or  that  quarters  fully  furnished 
by  the  government  are  to  be  occupied. 

There  is  no  authority  under  existing 
regulations  for  the  storage  of  household 
effects  at  public  expense  nor  are  there 
adequate  Navy  storage  facilities  available 
at  some  stations. 

In  case  of  doubt,  personnel  should 
write  or  wire  the  CO  of  the  new  duty 
station  to  ascertain : 

• Whether  public  or  housing  projects 
quarters  are  furnished  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

• What  storage  space  is  available  in 
public  or  housing  project  quarters  for 
household  effects  not  required. 

• Extent  of  commercial  storage  facili- 
ties available  in  the  local  area. 

This  information  will  enable  personnel 
to  arrange  for  commercial  storage  or  dis- 
pose of  unneeded  household  effects  prior 
to  leaving  the  old  duty  station  and  per- 
mit shipment  only  of  effects  actually  re- 
quired. 


• ENLISTED  members  of  the  steward's 
branch  may  be  employed  on  a voluntary 
basis  in  their  off-duty  hours  in  the  resi- 
dence or  quarters  of  officers  as  cooks, 
waiters  or  in  other  work  of  a character 
performed  by  a household  servant,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  opinion  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  Only  members  of  the 
steward's  branch  may  be  hired  for  these 
duties. 

Naval  personnel  of  the  steward’s 
branch  may  be  employed  for  this  work 
only  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  "the 
customary  employment  and  regular  en- 
gagement of  local  civilians”  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  The  directive,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  28-48  (NDB,  29  Feb  1948) 
states  that  commanding  officers  of  the 
naval  personnel  concerned  will  determine 
whether  or  not  their  employment  inter- 
feres with  the  employment  of  civilians. 

• EXPERIENCE  and  ability  of  enlisted 
students  to  absorb  instruction  quickly 
may  place  them  ahead  of  fellow  class- 
mates in  various  schools  conducted  by 
BuPers. 

"No  possibility  for  accelerating  the 
output  of  trained  enlisted  personnel 
should  be  overlooked,”  says  a letter 
from  the  Director  of  Training  to  BuPers 
training  activities.  The  new  policy  asks: 

• Immediate  advancement  of  students 
entering  the  school  with  previous  train- 
ing in  the  specialty  to  the  point  at  which 
they  can  continue  to  absorb  more  ad- 
vanced instruction. 

• More  rapid  training  advancement  of 
students  with  high  ability  despite  a lack 
of  previous  experience. 

"It  is  realized,”  the  letter  reads,  "that 
this  policy  will  result  in  some  scheduling 
difficulties  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
small  amount  of  additional  administrative 
work  involved  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  increased  output  of  trainees  and 
the  resultant  benefits  to  the  fleet  and  the 
naval  shore  establishment  as  a whole.” 

The  policy  of  a more  expeditious  gradu- 
ation of  students  is  aimed  at  a partial 
alleviation  of  certain  rating  shortages. 


Navy  Enlistments  Top 
Quota  in  February 

The  Navy  topped  its  goal  of  15,000 
enlistments  and  reenlistments  during 
February  by  more  than  1,500. 

The  total  of  16,598  for  the  month 
included  11,540  enlistments  and  5,058 
reenlistments. 
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All  HAMVS 


TOP  INSPECTION 


NAVAL  FORCES  in  the  Caribbean  were  inspected  by  President 
Truman  during  his  vacation  trip  to  area.  Above  Naval  Base  Band 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  gets  appraising  eye  of  nattily  attired 
President.  Lower  left:  President  leaves  USS  Requin  (SSR481)  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  Lower  right:  Enlisted  crew  member  receives  a hearty  hand 
shake  as  President  pauses  during  his  visit  aboard  the  USS  Requin. 


BRAZIL:  SMALL,  MODERN  SHIPS 


MODERNIZED  and  refitted,  the  19,200-ton  battleship  Minas  Gerais  is  a highly  important  unit  of  modern  Brazilian  navy. 


Minas  Gerais.  This  19,200-ton  ship,  built 
in  Elswick,  England,  was  completed  in 
1910.  Its  sister  ship,  Sao  Paulo,  com- 
pleted the  same  year,  was  decommissioned 
recently. 

Minas  Gerais,  modernized  and  refitted 
from  1934  to  1939,  is  a highly  important 
unit  of  Brazil’s  modern  navy.  Other  fig- 
ures on  this  ship  follow: 

• Minas  Gerais — speed  21  knots  (now 
oil-burning),  main  armament  twelve  12- 
inch  45  caliber  guns,  fourteen  4.7-inch 
50s  and  others,  complement  1,087.  The 


(This  is  sixth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS  ar- 
ticles, prepared  from  nonclassified  sources,  con- 
cerning the  navies  of  foreign  powers  today.) 


ship  was  named  after  one  of  Brazil's  im- 
portant states. 

Brazil  has  naval  training  schools  in 
many  coastal  cities.  The  one  at  Para  is 
also  a merchant  marine  school.  The  coun- 
try has  national  security  training,  usually 
entered  by  youths  soon  after  their  16th 
birthday.  While  service  in  the  navy  is 
wholly  voluntary,  many  young  men 
choose  that  in  lieu  of  the  compulsory 


SAFEGUARD  its  progressive  mod- 
* ern  cities  and  its  vast,  incredibly  rich 
land  area,  Brazil  during  World  War  II 
augmented  its  few  ships  with  an  impres- 
sive number  of  new  ones. 

Brazil,  a country  of  almost  3,300,000 
square  miles,  has  always  enjoyed  the  most 
amiable  associations  with  her  slightly 
smaller  (in  area)  neighbor  to  the  north 
— the  United  States.  For  many  years  an 
American  naval  mission  has  been  main- 


tained in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  the  Brazilian  navy.  Often 
in  the  past,  and  at  present,  Brazilian 
naval  personnel  have  studied  maritime 
subjects  in  this  country. 

During  the  last  war  Brazilian  ships 
performed  services  in  the  South  Atlantic 
that  released  a score  or  more  U.S.  ships 
for  duty  elsewhere. 

Among  the  world’s  oldest  battleships 
still  in  active  service  is  the  Brazilian 


DESIGN,  materials  for  1,500-ton  destroyer  Greenhalgh  (above)  and  two  other 
ships  of  class  were  provided  by  U.S.  These  vessels  have  a speed  of  36.5  knots. 
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OLDER  SHIPS  like  the  decommissioned  Maranhao  (above)  are  being  replaced 
by  modern  units.  Six  destroyers  of  British  design  now  are  under  construction. 


Army  training.  The  compulsory  military 
service  is  for  a period  of  one  year. 

With  the  loss  of  the  cruiser  Bahia  in 
1945  and  the  later  decommissioning  of 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (both  ships  built 
in  England  in  1909-10),  the  Brazilian 
navy  has  become  one  primarily  of  small, 
modern,  hard-hitting  ships. 

Called  contratorpedeiros  (anti-torpedo- 
ers)  are  eight  ex- American  DEs: 

• Barbitonga,  Baependi,  Bauru,  Bebe- 
ribe,  Benevente,  Bertioga,  Bocaina,  Bracui 
— 1,240  tons,  speed  20  knots,  main  arma- 
ment three  3-inch  dual  purpose  guns, 
three  21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Built  in 
1943,  transferred  to  Brazil  the  following 
year. 

• Greenhalgh,  Marcilio  Dias,  Maris  e 
Barros — (destroyers)  1,500  tons,  speed 
36.5  knots,  main  armament  five  5-inch  38s 
(American-built).  These  ships,  of  Amer- 
ican design  and  material,  were  built  in 
Rio  and  commissioned  in  1943.  They  are 
named  after  Brazil’s  enlisted  naval 
heroes. 

Building  or  completing  at  present  are 
six  destroyers  of  British  design.  The  con- 
struction is  taking  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Submarines : 

• Tamoio,  Tups,  Timbira — 615  tons 
surfaced;  853  tons  submerged,  speed  14 
knots  surfaced;  7.5  submerged,  main 
armament  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes,  one 
3.9-inch  47  caliber  gun.  Built  in  Spezia, 
Italy;  completed  and  delivered  to  Brazil 
in  1937. 

• Humaitd — 1,450  tons  surfaced;  1,884 
tons  submerged,  speed  18.5  knots  sur- 
faced; 10  knots  submerged,  main  arma- 
ment six  21 -inch  torpedo  tubes,  one  4.7- 
inch  45  caliber  gun.  Built  in  Italy  and 
completed  in  1927. 

Twenty-two  sub  chasers,  all  of  late  de- 


sign and  displacing  from  95  to  280  tons 
are  inciuded  in  the  Brazilian  navy.  Of 
these,  sixteen  were  acquired  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  others  built  in  Brazil. 
Those  Brazil-built  are  of  wood,  con- 
structed to  Canadian  design. 

Minelayers,  survey  ships,  river  moni- 
tors, river  gunboats,  lighthouse  tenders, 
minesweepers  and  seagoing  tugs  round 
out  Brazil’s  navy. 

Of  interest  in  this  era  of  high-speed 
steam  and  diesel-powered  ships  is  the 


four-masted  sailing  vessel  Almirante  Sal- 
danha.  Almirante  Saldanha’s  displacement 
is  3,325  tons,  speed  under  auxiliary  diesel 
power  11  knots  (speed  under  sail  not 
given).  Its  main  armament  is  four  4-inch 
and  one  3-inch  guns,  one  21-inch  torpedo 
tube. 

Almirante  Saldanha  was  built  in  Eng- 
land in  1933.  It  is  used  as  a training  ship 
for  midshipmen  and  cadets.  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  played  host  to  this  ship  in 
Dec.  1947. — H.  O.  Austin,  MEC,  usn. 
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WHO  GOES  WHERE  AND  WHY 


CVER  WONDER  what  happens  to  your 
request  after  it  reaches  BuPers — who 
wields  the  pen  that  writes  "yes”  or  "no”? 

Maybe  your  ideas  on  the  internal  func- 
tions of  the  bureau  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  a fictitious  Ensign  Jones,  who 
forwarded  an  official  request  for  duty  on 
board  the  new  carrier  uss  Flyaway. 

He  mailed  it  with  a philosophical  no- 
harm-in-trying attitude.  Shortly  afterwards 
when  orders  to  the  requested  duty  were 
received,  he  was  amazed.  "What  luck,” 
he  exclaimed.  "Never  dreamed  I’d  get 
it.  Someone  in  BuPers  must  have  acci- 
dently shoved  my  request  in  the  machine 
that  stamps  ’approved’  on  chits.” 

What  actually  happened  when  Ensign 
Jones’  request  was  processed  in  BuPers 
in  no  way  resembles  the  mental  picture 
he  had  formed  of  the  bureau’s  system  of 
reviewing  officers’  requests.  He  was  se- 
lected for  the  duty,  not  by  any  process 
of  pulling  his  name  from  a hat,  but  be- 
cause his  record  indicated  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  duty — because  his  qualifica- 
tions bad  been  carefully  discussed  by 
BuPers  officials  before  making  a decision. 

Many  naval  personnel  are  unaware  of 
the  importance  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel places  in  selecting  each  individual 
officer  to  fill  a particular  billet.  Some  re- 
gard BuPers  as  a gigantic  machine,  im- 
personally stamping  out  orders  without 
considering  the  personal  desires  of  the 
individual  as  to  where  he  would  like  to 
be  stationed.  Bureau  records  disagree 
with  this  opinion.  A glance  back  through 
the  files  show  that  just  prior  to  World 
War  II  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all 
officers  on  active  duty  were  serving  at  the 
location  indicated  on  their  data  card  or 
fitness  report  to  be  their  first  or  second 
choice. 

Assigning  officers  is  just  one  of  the 
tasks  performed  by  the  Officer  Personnel 
Activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. This  activity  is  one  of  BuPers’  major 
units,  and  is  charged  with  the  task  of 
providing  officer  personnel  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Navy.  It  also  has  the 
job  of  developing  and  administering  an 
equitable  policy  on  officer  promotion  and 
discipline  in  such  a manner  as  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  Fleet  and  naval  shore 
establishments. 

The  activity  is  made  up  of  three  divi- 
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sions  and  is  headed  by  a senior  captain 
with  the  title  of  director.  These  divisions 
are  Officer  Distribution,  Officer  Perform- 
ance and  Officer  Procurement.  Of  the 
three,  the  Distribution  Division  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  important,  since  it  has  the 
job  of  rotating  all  active  duty  officers  from 
billet  to  billet  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  forces  afloat  and  ashore.  The  Dis- 
tribution Division  is  organized  into  four 
major  sections,  the  Distribution  Control 
Section,  Inactive  Officer  Section,  Qualifica- 
tion Section  and  Service  Section.  These 
sections  are  broken  down  into  units. 

The  Distribution  Control  Section  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  assignment  and  detailing 
of  all  officers. 

"We  have  a two-fold  job  here,”  said  the 
captain  who  heads  this  section.  "We  must 
fill  billets  of  ships  and  stations  with  the 
best  qualified  personnel,  keeping  in  mind 
training  for  future  jobs  and  we  must 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  officers  who 
fill  those  billets  by  placing  them  in  the 
billet  they  desire,  insofar  as  possible. 

"In  this  section  our  organization  is  di- 
vided into  two  units,  the  rank  desks  and 
the  type  or  placement  desks,”  he  contin- 
ued. "The  rank  desks,  one  for  each  officer 
rank  in  the  Navy,  assign  each  individual 
officer  to  a specific  billet.  The  type  desks 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  rank  desks 
and  attempt  to  keep  the  complement  of 
each  ship  and  shore  establishment  filled. 

"Assigning  naval  aviators  and  staff 
corps  personnel  is  handled  by  rank  desk 
liaison  officers  who  confer  with  the  re- 
spective bureaus  in  making  selections  for 
billets.  However,  for  all  line  officers  it  is 
the  rank  desks  officers  who  are  the  'con- 
trols’ and  they  decide  which  individual 
officer  will  go  where.  For  example,  the 
commander  sitting  at  the  ensign  and  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  rank  desk  is  re- 
sponsible for  assigning  every  ensign  and 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy  to 
a particular  billet.” 

A duplicate  card  file  on  all  officers  in 
the  Navy  is  maintained  by  the  Distribu- 
tion Control  Section.  These  cards  are 
named  "control  cards”  and  "pilot  cards.” 
The  control  cards  are  kept  by  the  type 
desks  under  the  name  of  the  ship  or  sta- 
tion the  officer  is  serving  aboard,  and 
shifted  to  the  new  activity’s  file  whenever 
the  officer  has  a change  of  duty  . The  card 


EXAMPLE  OF  BUPERS  HANDL 
OF  OFFICER'S  REQUEST  . . . 

DIAGRAM  SHOWS  CHANNEL 
THAT  APPLICATION  FOR 
POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 
TRAVELS  AFTER  ENDORSED 
BY  HIS  COMMANDING  OFFIC 


CHART  by  ALL  HANDS  artist  illustra 

contains  essential  information  about  the 
officer,  including  a chronological  listing 
of  his  duty  stations.  The  pilot  cards  are 
filed  alphabetically  by  rank  and  used  by 
the  rank  desk  to  keep  track  of  the  officers 
in  each  grade.  The  officer’s  data  card 
(NavPers  340)  is  kept  attached  to  his 
pilot  card. 

"The  importance  of  the  officer’s  data 
card  cannot  be  over-emphasized,”  said  a 
rank  desk  officer.  "We  use  these  cards 
constantly  in  making  assignments.  Officers 
are  required  to  submit  this  form  an- 
nually on  1 August  and  whenever  changes 
occur.  That  means  when  an  officer  for- 
wards a request  for  a type  of  duty  not 
previously  listed,  or  changes  his  mind 
about  his  next  duty  preference — not  only 
first  choice,  but  second  and  third  choice 
as  well — he  should  immediately  fill  out  a 
new  data  card  and  mail  it  to  BuPers.” 

"Here  is  an  example  of  why  it's  im- 
portant for  an  officer  to  keep  his  data 
card  up  to  date,"  he  added.  "Recently  we 
had  an  open  billet  for  an  officer  as  as- 
sistant petroleum  inspector  at  a choice 
location.  The  duty  called  for  special 
knowledge  not  ordinarily  required  of 
naval  officers.  The  BuPers  Classification 
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ne  of  the  tremendously  important  functions  of  BuPers,  selecting  each  individual  officer  to  fill  a particular  Navy  billet. 


Activity  sent  up  a list  of  officers’  names 
who  had  had  experience  in  this  field.  We 
checked  through  these  officers’  data  cards 
and  picked  an  officer  for  the  job  who 
had  indicated  duty  of  this  type  as  a 
preference.” 

Many  factors  govern  assignments.  One 
of  the  toughest  problems  faced  in  making 
assignments  is  providing  reliefs  for  the 
officers  being  detached.  Sometimes  moving 
one  officer  sets  up  a "chain  reaction”  re- 
sulting in  four  or  five  officers  being 
shifted  in  order  to  get  the  one  officer  to 
a desired  spot. 

"In  the  near  future  we  expect  to  order 
about  60  lieutenants  to  a general  line 
school,”  said  the  director.  "We  have 
picked  a list  of  about  100  officers  who 
rate  first  consideration  for  the  school, 
basing  their  eligibility  priority  on  their 
length  of  sea  service  and  other  factors. 
Many  of  these  officers  are  serving  in  re- 
sponsible positions  on  ships  and  before 
we  can  detach  them,  reliefs  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  may  be  impossible  to  get  reliefs 
to  the  ships  on  which  the  60  officers 
highest  on  the  list  are  serving  in  time  for 
them  to  be  detached  and  reach  the  school 
by  the  convening  date.  This  may  mean 


the  first  officer  on  the  list  will  not  be 
ordered  to  the  school,  and  the  100th  man 
will.  Probably  150  or  more  officers  will 
have  to  be  shifted  in  order  that  the  60 
we  select  may  be  sent  to  school. 

"Another  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
ered is  that  one  or  more  key  officers  may 
have  recently  been  detached  from  the 
ship  on  which  the  line  school  candidate 
is  serving,  and  removing  him  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  ship’s  organization.  In 
this  case  we  would  slate  him  for  a future 
class  and  send  an  officer  lower  on  the  list 
who  could  be  detached  without  placing 
a ship’s  efficiency  in  jeopardy.” 

The  director  stated  that  many  young 
officers  have  difficulty  understanding  Bu- 
Pers’ policy  in  ordering  only  outstanding 
officers  to  isolated  duty  stations  and 
rough-riding  small  craft. 

"Some  seem  to  think  that  assignment 
to  such  duty  is  a form  of  punishment,” 
he  said.  "Actually,  we  pick  the  best 
officers  available  for  these  jobs  because 
of  the  responsibility  involved  and  because 
we  feel  that  men  serving  at  locations 
where  conditions  are  none  too  pleasant 
should  have  the  finest  possible  super- 
vision.” 


The  Distribution  Control  Section  also 
controls  the  issuing  of  all  temporary  addi- 
tional duty  orders.  An  estimated  37,450 
sets  of  officer’s  orders  will  be  issued  by 
the  section  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
plus  12,200  sets  for  aviation  placement 
and  13,000  orders  for  temporary  addi- 
tional duty.  Each  set  of  orders  requires 
a definite  amount  of  research  and  creates 
a volume  of  correspondence  which  must 
be  handled  by  the  respective  rank  and 
type  desks.  Estimating  travel  costs  and 
travel  claims  incident  to  these  orders  is 
another  responsibility  of  this  section. 

The  development  of  policies  for  main- 
taining the  Organized  Reserve  is  one  of 
the  major  tasks  assigned  to  the  Inactive 
Officer  Section.  This  involves  detailing 
40,000  Reserve  officers.  It  also  has  the 
job  of  processing  and  assigning  Volun- 
tary Reserve  officers  into  the  Organized 
Reserve.  This  section  is  now  in  the  process 
of  analyzing,  tabulating  and  processing 
over  250,000  applications  from  officers 
desiring  to  switch  from  the  Volunteer  Re- 
serve into  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Three  hundred  thousand  officer  quali- 
fication questionnaires  and  90,000  fitness 
reports  will  be  examined  by  the  Qualifica- 
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tion  Section  of  the  Distribution  Division 
during  1948.  Each  individual  officer’s  past 
performance  must  be  analyzed  by  this 
section  and  the  information  properly 
coded.  At  present  the  records  of  all 
officers  involved  in  World  War  II  are 
being  reviewed,  but  the  process  is  a con- 
tinuing one  because  as  each  officer  com- 
pletes a tour  of  duty  his  record  must 
again  be  scrutinized  and  recoded.  The 
coded  information  is  used  by  the  Distri- 
bution Section  and  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  the  intelligent  and  efficient  de- 
tailing of  officers.  However,  they  estimate 
it  will  take  over  a year  before  the  mo- 
mentous job  of  completing  a "first  run” 
on  all  officers  in  the  Navy  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Service  Section  is  responsible  for 
the  phrasing  and  writing  of  all  officers 
orders.  During  1948  an  estimated  61,250 
sets  of  orders,  including  modifications  and 
corrections,  will  be  written  by  this  sec- 
tion. They  also  maintain  a complete  and 
current  file  on  all  officers.  An  information 
service  within  the  section  handles  in- 
quiries about  orders. 

The  Officer  Performance  Division  is  or- 
ganized in  five  major  sections — promo- 
tions, discipline,  retirements,  uniform  and 
correspondence.  The  division  handles  the 
promotion  of  officers,  recommends  and 
implements  established  standard  promo- 
tion policies,  makes  recommendations  per- 
taining to  disciplinary  matters,  separa- 
tions and  retirements,  reclassification  of 
officers  and  controls  uniform  regulations. 

The  biggest  job  currently  being  handled 
by  the  Promotion  Section  is  placing  both 


regular  and  Reserve  officers  in  proper 
lineal  position  in  order  to  establish  pro- 
motion procedures.  This  process  involves 
the  development  of  a system  to  incor- 
porate 350,000  to  400,000  names. 

This  section  executes  promotion  and  de- 
motion policies,  including  nominations  to 
flag  rank,  prepares  EDO,  AEDO  and  SDO 
designations;  makes  changes  in  classi- 
fication such  as  line  to  staff  and  maintains 
precedence  files  on  all  officers  of  the 
Navy,  integrating  temporary  and  Reserve 
officers  into  this  file.  It  also  processes  • 
records  of  Fleet  Reserves  and  retired 
officers  for  advancement  to  highest  tem- 
porary rank  held,  promotes  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  terminates  temporary  appoint- 
ments as  required  for  retirement  and  dis- 
ciplinary action.  This  section  is  charged 
with  issuing  officers’  commissions,  and 
expects  to  deliver  350,000  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Reviewing  general  courts-martial,  courts 
of  inquiry  and  boards  of  investigation  are 
some  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  Dis- 
cipline Section.  It  also  checks  reports  per- 
taining to  marital  disputes  and  indebted- 
ness, issues  letters  of  caution,  admonition 
and  reprimand,  and  reviews  unsatisfactory 
fitness  reports. 

"When  a young  officer  becomes  in- 
volved for  the  first  time  in  disciplinary 
action  of  a not  too  serious  nature,  BuPers 
does  not,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  ’black- 
list’ him,”  said  the  director  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Activity.  "Many  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Perhaps  it  re- 
sulted from  a clash  of  personalities  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  his  senior 
officer.  A reasonably  good  insight  to  both 
the  young  officer’s  and  his  senior  officer’s 


personalities  can  be  obtained  by  a careful 
scrutiny  of  their  records  on  file  here.  Per- 
haps his  CO  has  a reputation  for  being  a 
disciplinarian,  and  the  young  officer  is 
having  difficulty  adjusting  himself.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort  BuPers  would  endeavor 
to  reassign  him  to  an  activity  with  a 
senior  officer  whose  record  shows  him  to 
have  a contrasting  personality  to  the 
young  officer’s  former  commanding  officer. 

"In  another  situation  it  may  be  that  a 
young  officer’s  skipper  is  inclined  to  be 
too  lenient  with  him,  and  just  the  thing 
to  straighten  him  out  would  be  duty  under 
an  officer  who  leans  towards  running  a 
'taut  ship.’  The  bureau  constandy  strives 
to  match  personalities  on  ships  and  sta- 
tions, knowing  where  there  is  harmony 
among  the  officers — where  there  is  a spirit 
of  comradeship  and  mutual  respect  in  the 
wardroom — it  will  permeate  through  the 
crew,  making  it  a ’happy’  as  well  as  an 
efficient  ship.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
always  successful  in  this  respect,  but  indi- 
cations  are  that  we’re  improving  our 
average.” 

The  Retirement  Section  of  the  Per- 
formance Division,  through  liaison  with 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, various  medical  survey  boards  and 
rearing  boards,  has  the  responsibility  of 
processing  physical  disability,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  retirements.  The  work 
requires  much  exacting  research  and  cre- 
ates a heavy  load  of  correspondence.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1948  this  secuon  expects 
to  review  and  take  action  on  about  1,000 
retirement  cases. 

Enforcing  uniform  regulations,  prepar- 
ing and  publishing  U.S.  Navy  Uniform 
Regulations  and  subsequent  changes  to  it 


CAREFUL  placement  of  officers  regarded  as  well-fitted  for  the  duty  insures  having  the  job  done  by  the  right  man. 
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are  the  principal  tasks  of  the  Uniform 
Section.  The  proposed  uniform  changes, 
if  approved,  will  be  issued  to  the  Navy 
by  this  section. 

The  Correspondence  Section  of  the  di- 
vision was  established  to  handle  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  correspondence  which 
resulted  from  the  demobilization  program 
and  the  Veteran’s  Administration.  Thou- 
sands of  former  servicemen  write  this 
section  to  obtain  information  about  their 
military  service  which  they  now  need  in 
civilian  life.  Almost  every  public  law 
which  bears  upon  the  military  service  or 
the  Veteran’s  Administration  brings  a 
flood  of  letters.  An  estimated  60,000  let- 
ters will  pour  into  this  section  during  the 
execution  of  a single  state’s  bonus  plan. 

Procuring  and  commissioning  naval 
officers  for  the  line  and  procuring  regular 
Navy  officers  for  the  various  staff  corps 
are  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Officer  Pro- 
curement Division.  This  division  adminis- 
ters the  program  of  officer  training,  pick- 
ing the  young  men  who,  if  qualified,  will 
eventually  be  commissioned  in  the  regular 
Navy.  The  division  is  divided  into  two 
sections. 

The  Field  Offices  and  Standards  Section 
establishes  rules  for  the  procurement  of 
officers  for  the  regular  Navy,  Naval  Re- 
serve and  officer  candidate  programs,  ad- 
ministering 17  field  offices.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Appointment  Section  processes 
all  applications  for  direct  appointments. 
This  section  administers  the  appointment 
of  NROTC  students  and  V-5  personnel 
under  the  Holloway  Plan,  and  maintains 
liaison  with  the  Merchant  Marine  for 
maintenance  of  their  training  program.  It 
handles  applications  for  commissioned 
rank  submitted  to  BuPers,  and  writes 
commissions. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Activity  is  housed 
in  the  Navy  Department  Annex  on  a hill- 
top in  Arlington,  Va.,  overlooking  the 
Potomac.  Approximately  580  officers,  en- 
listed personnel  and  civilians  are  assigned 
to  the  activity. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  offi- 
cers for  key  spots  in  the  activity.  "Every 
officer  working  in  this  activity  must  take 
a personal  interest  in  the  officers  with 
whom  his  work  brings  him  in  contact,” 
said  the  director.  "Only  by  convincing 
every  officer  in  the  Navy  that  this  activity 
— the  nerve  center  of  officer  personnel — 
is  working  for  his  welfare  and  that  every 
reasonable  assistance  is  being  given  him, 
can  we  maintain  the  degree  of  high  morale 
and  efficiency  the  Navy  must  have  to  op- 
erate effectively.” 


INSIDE  cold  room,  ordnancemen  load  a .50-caliber  machine-gun  prior  to 
firing  tests.  The  Navy  is  seeking  an  all-purpose  ordnance  lubricant. 


Navy's  Exalted  Order  of  Frosted  Noses 


It  may  be  summer  to  most,  but  to  a 
select  group  of  Navy  ordnancemen  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference.  It’s  al- 
ways cold  to  them.  More  than  66  de- 
grees below  zero,  in  fact. 

They  are  the  men  who  comprise  the 
Navy’s  "Exalted  Order  of  Frosted 
Noses.”  This  exclusive  set  admits  to  its 
membership  only  those  who  enter  the 
70-below-zero  chamber  of  the  controlled 
temperature  facility.  Naval  Proving 
Ground,  Dahlgren,  Va.,  where  are 
tested  guns,  ammunition  and  ordnance 
accessories  under  the  extremes  of  Arc- 
tic weather. 

A year-round  project,  the  Dahlgren 
facility  manages  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, too,  subjecting  principally  small 
arms  to  temperatures  ranging  to  as  high 
as  140  degrees. 

But  frigid  conditions  are  what  inter- 
est the  Navy  most.  An  all-purpose  lu- 
bricant is  being  sought  through  these 
tests  for  such  firing  pieces  as  20-mm 
and  .50-caliber  aircraft  guns.  The  tests 
thus  far  have  shown  that  lubricants  now 
used  in  normal  conditions  become  too 
stiff  in  extreme  cold  to  operate  effi- 
ciently. 

The  Dahlgren  unit  boasts  of  two  cold 
temperature  chambers,  each  capable  of 
housing  a 5-inch  gun.  Into  these  cham- 
bers go  the  ordnancemen  protected  with 
electrically  heated  special  clothing  and 


woolen  face  masks.  While  exposed  to 
the  cold  the  men  make  final  adjust- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  experimentation  of  the 
effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  various 
weapons  and  accessories,  tests  are  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  effect  such  weath- 
er conditions  have  on  self-sealing  gaso- 
line tanks. 


HEATED  SUITS  are  uniform  of  day  for 
sailors  who  test  ordnance  gear  under 
sub-zero  conditions  of  cold  chamber. 
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NETWORK  of  Reserve  radio  units  is  invaluable  in  emergencies.  Reservists  stand 
levee  watch  (below)  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  river  rises  to  flood  stage. 


I N CASE  of  emergency — "call  your 

local  Naval  Reserve  unit.” 

A hurricane  has  struck  Warren,  Ohio. 

Raging  storms  in  Iowa,  knocking  over 
telephone  poles  and  radio  towers  like 
tenpins,  have  disrupted  communications 
and  trains  throughout  the  state  are  un- 
able to  move. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  witnessing  the 
worst  flood  in  its  history. 

Swollen  rivers  have  inunated  large 
sections  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  while  hun- 
dreds of  families  cluster  on  the  roofs  of 
their  homes,  and  a woman  in  the  throes 
of  childbirth  awaits  rescue. 

Completely  isolated  by  a blanket  of 
ice,  the  city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  is  without 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

On  Lake  Michigan,  the  crew  of  a 
Ashing  vessel  caught  in  the  ice  floes  for 
several  days  has  run  out  of  food  and 
medicine. 

A million  dollar  cargo  of  automobiles 
on  barges  in  the  Ohio  River  has  been 
abandoned  in  a slowly  moving  mass  of 
ice. 

A bridge  on  a branch  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Lafayette  La.,  is  crumbling  before 
the  rushing  torrent  of  the  river. 

Raging  forest  Ares  all  over  New  Eng- 
land are  threatening  to  destroy  whole 
towns  and  villages. 

In  each  of  these  cases  during  the  past 
several  months,  volunteers  from  local 
Naval  Reserve  units  came  to  the  rescue, 
working  with  the  Red  Cross,  municipal 
emergency  squads  and  Are  Aghters. 

The  word  is  getting  around  that  the 
minute  men  of  the  Navy's  shorebound 
alumni  are  ready  and  willing  when  a 
local  emergency  arises,  whether  it  be  a 
flood,  hurricane,  forest  Are,  communica- 
tions failure — or  an  atomic  bomb. 

This  isn't  anything  new  to  the  Navy. 
From  the  time  of  its  origin  it  has  been 
subject  to  emergency  calls  wherever  dis- 
aster has  struck  in  the  nation. 

But  with  its  new  postwar  J'Javal  Re- 
serve which  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  900,000,  the  Navy,  while  not 
essentially  a land  activity,  has  already 
demonstrated  its  value  as  a local  home 
guard  unit. 

Nucleus  of  the  naval  home  guard  in 
the  community  is  the  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center,  of  which  322  units  will 
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DISASTER 


MOBILE  radio  units  stand  ready  to  speed  to  stricken  areas  to  assist  other 
emergency  groups.  These  facilities  have  been  offered  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 


be  completed  by  1950.  More  than  half 
of  these  units,  the  total  number  of  which 
will  house  approximately  764  divisions 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  as  well  as  as- 
sociated volunteer  units,  have  already 
been  officially  established. 

Located  not  only  at  coastal  cities,  the 
Navy’s  Reserve  organization  has  spread 
throughout  the  country,  from  Woon- 
socket, R.  I.,  to  Vallejo,  Calif.  Reserve 
units  will  be  able  to  play  their  role,  in 
the  event  of  disaster,  in  such  communi- 
ties as  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
and  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Linking  the  Navy  even  more  closely 
with  the  home  community  is  the  rapidly 
growing  network  of  Reserve  radio  sta- 
tion in  NRTCs,  and  "ham”  radio  stations 
manned  by  Reservists  amateurs,  which 
will  establish  a nationwide  chain  of  com- 
munications units  on  tap  in  the  event  of 
disaster. 

In  case  of  a crisis,  ranging  from  a local 
fire  to  an  enemy  attack,  this  growing 
network  may  be  called  to  duty  and 
could  take  over  the  handling  of  govern- 
ment radio  traffic.  Control  points,  calls 
and  procedures  have  been  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  Emergency  equipment  and  teams 
are  being  organized  for  all  contingencies, 
operating  under  the  Reserve's  "disaster 
plan.” 

This  spring  emergency  communications 
caravans  of  Reserve  units  moved  out  to 
the  flood  threatening  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers  to  set  up  temporary 
quarters.  Consisting  usually  of  semi- 
trailer vans,  containing  radio  equipment 
and  power  units,  the  communication 
units  were  available  for  possible  use  in 
the  areas  threatened  by  the  rivers. 

The  Reserve  units  cooperate  with  other 
emergency  agencies  in  a coordinated  aid 
program.  In  Michigan’s  Calhoun  County, 
for  example,  emergency  radio  equipment 
belonging  to  the  73d  division  and  main- 
tained by  the  43d  electronic  warfare 
company,  has  been  offered  to  the  Red 
Cross  chapter  in  the  event  of  floods, 
fires  or  other  disasters.  The  equipment 
is  sufficient  to  provide  a complete  com- 
munications network  for  the  three  coun- 
ties in  the  Battle  Creek  area. 

A freak  storm  this  winter  at  Camden, 
Ark.,  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the 


outside  world  for  two  days,  dramatized 
the  Reserve’s  ability  to  act  in  an  emer- 
gency. Power  lines  were  knocked  out 
and  traffic  stopped.  Public  utilities,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  could 
not  operate.  The  local  Naval  Reserve 
radio  station  at  nearby  Shumaker  was 
the  major  communicating  link  for  ice- 
bound Camden. 

It  passed  on  emergency  messages  and 
information  for  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter,  the  telephone  company,  tele- 
graph offices,  power  and  light  agencies, 
and  even  acted  as  a news  service  for  the 
city’s  newspaper.  The  Reservist  volun- 
teers manned  their  station  day  and  night 
until  communication  could  be  resumed. 

The  Reserve  radio  network  also  came 
into  action  to  serve  the  isolated  city. 
Stations  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  New 
Orleans,  La.,  completed  the  chain,  oper- 
ating under  the  "emergency  communica- 
tions plan”,  relaying  messages  back  and 
forth. 

The  job  required  setting  up  in  record 
time  a temporary  power  system,  changing 
radio  frequencies,  checking  and  adjusting 
transmitting-receiving  equipment  while 
the  messages  were  going  through. 

In  Burlington,  Iowa,  Reservists  again 
came  to  the  rescue  when  severe  sleet  and 
snow  storms  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
service  of  a railroad.  Setting  up  emer- 


gency radio  equipment,  members  of 
Division  9-52  served  as  an  information 
and  liaison  center,  kept  the  trains  rolling 
on  schedule  without  danger  of  accident. 

Serving  as  volunteer  firemen.  Reservists 
have  made  good  use  of  their  knowledge 
of  damage  control  and  fire-fighting,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  training  is  pri- 
marily for  shipboard  emergencies. 

When  spreading  forest  fires  swept 
through  large  sections  of  Maine,  volun- 
teers from  Portland  fought  the  roaring 
fury  day  and  night  along  side  of  pro- 
fessional firemen  until  the  conflagration 
was  under  control. 

A valuable  ally  to  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department,  the  fire-fighting  detail 
of  Fort  Schuyler’s  Organized  Reserve 
Battalion  also  drew  commendation  from 
local  citizen  for  their  alertness  and  effi- 
ciency in  putting  out  fires. 

While  no  existing  funds  are  available 
for  the  establishment  of  fire-fighting 
units  in  the  Organized  Reserve,  units  of 
the  Volunteer  Reserve  are  being  acti- 
vated all  over  the  country,  trained  to 
operate  the  fire-fighting  equipment  on 
shipboard  and  ashore. 

Reservist  training  in  small  boat  hand- 
ling has  stood  the  home  communities  in 
good  stead  during  floods.  Utilizing  am- 
phibious ducks,  landing  craft  and  boats 
developed  during  the  war  which  are 
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INLAND  NAVY  might  be  name  of  naval  survey  group  conducting  study  of 
sedimentation  at  Lake  Mead,  formed  by  the  backwater  of  Hoover  Dam. 


Divers  Explore  Largest  Artificial  Lake 


Navy  personnel  are  probing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  world’s  largest  artificial  lake 
with  cameras,  television  and  depth- 
sounding equipment  to  find  out  what 
the  accumulation  of  silt  and  sand  is  do- 
ing to  it. 

A fleet  of  small  craft  and  a large 
self-propelled  barge  were  transported 
300  miles  overland  to  Lake  Mead,  the 


GOING  DOWN— Divers  of  the  Navy 
survey  party  prepare  to  examine  bot- 
tom of  world's  largest  artificial  lake. 


reservoir  formed  by  backwater  from 
Hoover  Dam  spreading  the  Colorado 
River  over  areas  of  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada. These  craft  will  be  launched  on 
the  lake  and  used  in  the  underwater  re- 
search. A Navy  lieutenant  and  six  en- 
listed men,  all  expert  divers  as  well  as 
technicians,  were  assigned  by  BuOrd 
to  work  with  the  engineers  and  geolo- 
gists of  the  Interior  Department’s  Ge- 
ological Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Hoover  Dam,  largest  in  the  country, 
supplies  most  of  the  electrical  power 
to  Los  Angeles  and  other  Southwest 
areas.  The  harnessed  Colorado  River 
drops  most  of  its  heavy  load  of  sedi- 
ment when  it  reaches  the  lake.  Over 
the  12-year  period  the  dam  has  been  in 
operation  this  accumulation  of  sand 
and  silt  has  slightly  reduced  the  cavity 
of  the  lake,  making  less  space  avail- 
able for  water  storage. 

The  information  supplied  by  Navy 
divers  and  technicians  will  be  used  to 
determine  how  fast  sediment  is  piling 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  lake  and  what 
can  be  done  to  cut  down  the  accumula- 
tion. 

The  clear,  deep  waters  of  the  lake 
will  also  give  the  Navy  an  opportunity 
to  test  new  types  of  oceanographic  and 
hydrographic  equipment.  An  estimated 
10  months  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  survey. 


capable  of  negotiating  shallow  water. 
Reservists  units  have  established  emer- 
gency squads  for  patrol  and  rescue  work 
in  flooded  areas. 

When  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  was  swept  by 
the  worst  flood  in  its  history  Reservists 
worked  shifts  varying  from  18  to  36 
hours  and  rescued  250  stranded  people, 
in  addition  to  building  levees,  patrolling 
flooded  areas,  and  sealing  breaks  with 
sandbags.  The  same  services  were  pro- 
vided for  Des  Moines  and  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  when  these  two  cities  were  down 
in  the  muck  during  the  flood  period. 

This  year,  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers , and  their  tributaries  rose  to 
record  heights,  found  the  Naval  Reserve 
ready.  Volunteers,  cooperating  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  Nashville  and  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  and  Greenwood,  Miss.,  carried 
medicines,  food  and  more  than  2,000 
gallons  of  milk  to  otherwise  inaccessible 
areas. 

Specially  equipped  to  rescue  persons 
stranded  by  river  floodwaters,  picket 
boats  have  been  provided  with  ship-to- 
shore  communications  so  that  they  can 
give  and  receive  instructions  and  main- 
tain contact  with  local  NRTCs. 

A frantic  telephone  call  was  received 
by  the  Columbia  Reserve  unit  from  a 
prospective  father  whose  home  was  inun- 
dated by  flood  water  of  the  Duck  River. 
In  record  time  Reservists,  manning  an 
amphibious  duck,  located  a doctor  and 
chauffered  him  through  the  flood  in  time 
to  deliver  the  baby,  whom  the  grateful 
parents  plan  to  groom  as  a potential  Navy 
recruit. 

With  the  authorization  of  240  volun- 
teer medical  divisions,  the  Reserve  plans 
to  establish  units  at  medical  centers  and 
educational  institutions  for  training. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  volunteer 
medical  units  which  are  now  being  acti- 
vated, all  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  trained  in  first  aid  work,  enabling 
them  to  assist  in  emergencies  such  as  the 
Texas  City  disaster  last  year,  when  Re- 
servists crews  saved  countless  lives  in  the 
burning  city. 

When  a tornado  struck  Warren,  Ohio, 
later  on  in  the  year,  members  of  Reserve 
division  9-203  worked  for  four  days 
without  rest,  carrying  casualties,  aiding 
survivors  and  clearing  debris. 

Members  of  the  Reserve  receive  no 
pay,  of  course,  for  their  work  in  these 
crises.  They  are  proud  of  their  growing 
record  of  rescue  performances  and  local 
aid,  and  their  reputation  ior  serving  the 
American  people  on  land  as  well  as  sea. 
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NAVY  SKILLS  are  kept  in  tune  by  Organized  Surface  Divi- 
sion 3-69,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Above:  Electronic  gear  is 
tested  (left);  radioman  delivers  a message  (at  right). 
Below:  .22-cal.  target  practice  (left);  radio  drill  (right). 


RESERVE  READINESS 
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WIND  AND  WATER  ON  RAMPAGE 


COUR  TYPHOONS,  varying  in  inten- 
sity from  60  to  110  knots,  have 
lashed  little  Yap  Island  in  the  Western 
Carolines,  since  last  November,  changing 
the  once  beautiful  tropical  island  into  a 
scene  of  devastation. 

Naval  personnel  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
the  Civil  Administrator  of  the  Yap  Dis- 
trict, Commander  R.  W.  Kenney,  usnr, 
and  their  dependents  huddled  in  four 
concrete  huts,  built  by  the  Japanese, 
while  the  furious  rain,  wind  and  tidal 
waves  destroyed  most  of  the  buildings  on 
the  island.  None  of  the  Americans  was 
injured. 

The  first  storm  struck  the  island  on  2 
Nov  1947  with  terrific  force,  flattening 
power  lines,  warehouses,  the  native  res- 
taurant, native  trade  store,  Navy  and  na- 
tive dispensaries,  and  filled  the  air  with 
flying  tin  ripped  from  quonset  huts.  An 
emergency  call  was  sent  to  Guam  for  as- 
sistance in  repairing  smashed  houses  and 
facilities  and  for  food.  Red  Cross  aid  was 
requested. 

Two  relief  planes  arrived  two  days 
later  followed  by  a relief  ship  and  all 
hands  went  to  work  trying  to  repair  the 
battered  facilities.  However,  while  still 
clearing  away  the  debris,  word  was  re- 
ceived by  radio  of  another  tropical  dis- 
turbance headed  in  their  direction.  The 
Palau  Islands  received  the  brunt  of  this 
storm,  but  60-knot  winds  and  high  seas 


hit  Yap  on  13  November,  doing  consider- 
able damage  to  already  weakened  bridges 
and  causeways.  Other  damage  was  com- 
paratively light,  but  the  wind  and  rain 
whipped  across  the  island  for  four  days 
without  letup,  discouraging  any  attempts 
to  begin  repair  work.  "Typhoon  jitters” 
began  to  appear  among  the  naval  person- 
nel’s dependents,  but  fortunately  never 
reached  an  epidemic  stage.  Several  naval 
personnel  and  one  native  were  com- 
mended by  the  Civil  Administrator  for 
outstanding  acts  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  storm 
warnings  started  coming  in  again,  and  by 
that  night  another  typhoon  was  bearing 
down  on  the  island.  The  station  ship  was 
ordered  to  get  underway  for  Guam  on  a 
course  to  avoid  the  typhoon  track.  Be- 
tween 2200  and  midnight  the  barometer 
fell  rapidly  and  high  winds  and  angry 
seas  raged  down  on  the  island  settlement. 
Shortly  after  midnight  the  storm  reached 
the  height  of  its  fury,  with  winds  rang- 
ing between  80  and  100  knots.  For  the 
third  time  all  the  power  lines  were 


Naval  Personnel  on  Yap 
Saved  from  Typhoons 
By  Jap  Concrete  Huts 


smashed  flat  on  the  ground  by  the  sheer 
power  of  the  wind. 

The  station  ship,  even  with  an  eight- 
hour  start,  was  swept  to  the  southwest 
and  landed  high  and  dry  100  yards  up  on 
a reef  three  miles  north  of  the  Entrance 
to  Yaptown  (Tomil)  Harbor.  When  day- 
light finally  arrived  the  vessel  was  visible 
from  the  village,  but  they  were  unable  to 
render  any  assistance  for  two  days  be- 
cause of  foul  weather  and  heavy  seas. 
Later  the  ship’s  heavy  equipment  was  jet- 
tisoned and  a sea-going  tug  pulled  her 
free  of  the  reef. 

By  this  time  native  housing  and  food 
supplies  had  taken  a beating.  The  land- 
scape of  Yap  was  beginning  to  look  like 
a prairie.  A total  of  450  native  houses 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  first  typhoon 
alone  and  650  others  had  been  severely 
damaged.  The  second  typhoon  only  ruined 
a few  houses,  but  the  third  storm  was 
practically  a repeat  performance  of  the 
first.  A thousand  sheets  of  tin  for  roofing 
had  been  distributed  after  the  first  ty- 
phoon, and  the  third  avalanche  of  wind 
and  water  ripped  most  of  them  off  again. 

Although  there  was  not  much  rain  ac- 
companying the  third  storm,  the  wind 
had  picked  up  a lot  of  salt  water  and 
forced  it  inland,  killing  much  of  the 
vegetation.  At  first  they  believed  the 
force  of  the  wind  had  seared  the  trees 
and  brush  as  most  of  the  plant  life  looked 
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brown  and  dead,  but  it  was  later  discov- 
ered to  have  been  caused  by  salt  water. 
The  prolific  Yap  banana  and  papaya  were 
almost  completely  destroyed  and  will  re- 
main scarce  for  about  a year.  Breadfruit 
will  be  very  scarce  for  three  years  and 
will  not  become  sufficient  for  local  needs 
for  about  five  years  . 

Prior  to  the  1947  storms,  Yap  had  last 
been  hit  by  typhoons  in  1925  and  1934, 
and  after  having  three  in  less  than  two 
months,  the  people  felt  that  surely  that 
would  be  all  for  awhile.  They  started  to 
work  in  earnest  repairing  and  rebuilding. 
However,  just  as  they  were  getting  things 
cleared  away  and  wobbly  buildings 
propped  up  for  temporary  use  while  erect- 
ing something  sturdier,  on  14  January  the 
skies  darkened  again  and  the  worst  ty- 
phoon of  all  came  roaring  down  on  them. 

For  15  hours  winds  ranging  from  90  to 
110  knots  lashed  the  island,  making 
twisted  masses  of  metal  out  of  telephone 
poles  made  of  one-half  inch  by  four  inch 
steel  angles.  All  small  boats  were 
swamped  and  channel  buoys  swept  away. 
One  wash  out  in  a main  road  was  30  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  deep.  Two  of  the  re- 
maining three  warehouses  were  damaged 
beyond  repair.  Nine  of  the  ten  native 
schools  and  95  per  cent  of  the  native 
^housing  were  totally  destroyed.  There  was 
appalling  devastation  of  vegetation,  plant 
foods,  poultry  and  livestock.  The  Island 
Trading  Company,  main  source  of  supply 
for  the  natives,  suffered  a loss  of  $40,000. 

Two  tidal  waves  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  storm,  striking  Yap  on  successive 
days  after  the  typhoon,  with  10  feet  of 


green  water  swamping  the  low  areas  of 
the  island.  The  warning  roar  of  the  water 
was  heard  by  most  of  the  islanders  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  they 
hurriedly  dressed  and  took  to  higher 
ground.  Taro  pits  on  the  coast  and  west 
side  of  the  island  filled  with  salt  water 
during  the  inundations,  and  a serious 
food  shortage  is  inevitable  when  decay 
sets  in.  However,  the  Navy  Department 
has  already  allotted  $150,000  for  recon- 
struction of  civilian  buildings,  including 
native  schools  and  meeting  houses  and 
for  feeding  the  native  population  until  a 
normal  supply  of  native  food  becomes 
available. 

Naval  personnel  on  Yap  stated  they 
found  the  concrete  structures  erected  by 
the  Japanese  superior  to  quonsets  in  with- 
standing the  tropical  storms.  "We  are 
thankful  to  American  bombers  who  left 
four  concrete  houses  and  school  partly 
undamaged  so  that  we  could  repair 
them,”  said  Commander  Kenney.  "It  was 
in  these  concrete  houses  that  all  our 
American  personnel  and  dependents,  plus 
a few  natives  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  there  in  time,  huddled  for  safety. 
These  typhoons  have  been  an  experience 
that  none  of  us  on  Yap  care  to  repeat. 

"Ordinarily,  the  climate  on  Yap  can  be 
described  as  delightful,”  the  commander 
remarked.  "Although  the  island  is  quite 
near  the  equator,  neither  heat  nor  rainfall 
is  excessive.  There  are  very  few  days  with- 
out a good  breeze.  In  general,  the  winds 
are  constant  and  steady.  Even  at  its  worst, 
the  weather  on  Yap  is  by  no  means  com- 
parable to  the  humid,  sultry  weather  en- 


dured during  the  summer  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  U.S.  midwest. 

There  are  80  Americans  living  on  Yap, 
with  11  officers  and  37  enlisted  men  as- 
signed to  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Yap  District  of  the  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  with  headquarters  on 
Yap  Island.  The  Navy  first  took  over  the  I 
administration  of  Yap  on  16  Sept  1945, 
with  a naval  officer  being  assigned  to  ad-  ! 
minister  the  island’s  affairs  under  the 
military  government  system.  Since  18  July 
1947  a naval  officer,  with  a staff  of  naval 
personnel,  has  been  assigned  to  the  island 
as  Civil  Administrator. 

There  are  about  2,700  Carolinians  and 
200  Chamorros  on  Yap.  The  natives  are 
congenial,  cooperative,  good-natured  with 
a keen  sense  of  humor,  and,  according  to 
Commander  Kenney,  "working  with  them 
is  a pleasant,  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
perience.” 

The  Yapmen  were  one  of  the  first 
people  of  Micronesia  to  establish  their 
own  system  of  currency.  There  is  no  rock 
on  Yap  except  a type  of  shale  that 
crumbles  to  dust  when  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  big  rocks  and  stones  were 
brought  by  canoe  from  Palau  and-used  as 
a medium  of  exchange.  Holes  were 
punched  in  the  larger  stones  so  that  a log 
could  be  pushed  through  it,  and  the  rock 
balanced  between  two  canoes.  Even  today 
the  natives  are  reluctant  to  use  any  other 
currency.  Down  through  the  years  they 
have  seen  Spanish,  German  and  Japanese 
moneys  suddenly  become  worthless.  Phil- 
osophically they  stick  to  their  big  "rock 
cartwheels." 
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Eyes  Right 

Sir:  Does  the  Navy  plan  to  issue  con- 
tact lenses  to  personnel  wearing  or  in 
need  of  glasses? — C.P.R.,  FN,  usn. 

• No.  The  Navy  will  examine  service 
personnel  for  contact  lenses  where  fa- 
cilities are  available  but  the  individual 
must  buy  them  from  civilian  sources.  The 
lenses  are  individually  fitted  and  each  is 
made  from  a single  piece  of  moulded 
plastic  which  fits  over  the  eyeball.  A spe- 
cial solution  must  be  worn  with  the 
lenses  and  the  maximum  time  they  can 
be  worn  is  from  four  to  five  hours. — Ed. 

Retirement,  Longevity  Pay 

Sir:  After  serving  24  months  as  an 
enlisted  man  I received  my  appointment 
as  a midshipman  In  the  NROTC.  How 
much  time  will  I have  accumulated  for 
purpose  of  retirement  and  longevity  pay? 
— E.  F.  L.,  MIDN,  tjsnr, 

• Time  spent  on  active  duty  while  in 
an  enlisted  status  counts  toward  both  re- 
tirement and  longevity  pay.  Inactive  en- 
listed service  counts  in  the  computation 
of  longevity  pay. — Ed. 

5-Year  Enlistments 

Sir:  Has  it  been  possible  to  enlist  in 
the  Navy  for  a period  of  five  years  since 
1 Jan  1945? — D.D.B.,  Y3,  usn. 

• No.  Since  1941,  statutory  provisions 
have  permitted  only  enlistments  of  2,  3,  4 
or  6 years,  or  minority  cruises.  There  has 
been  no  statutory  provision  for  a five-year 
enlistment  since  1899. — Ed. 


EX-USS  KEARSARGE  — Proud  battle- 
wagon  now  does  duty  as  a craneship. 


This  column  is  open  to  unoffical  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Order  of  Ribbons 

Sir:  In  what  order  should  the  follow- 
ing ribbons  be  worn : Good  Conduct, 
American  Area,  American  Defense,  Asi- 
atic-Pacific, Philippine  Liberation,  World 
War  II  Victory,  Navy  Occupation  Serv- 
ice and  China  Service  extension? — A.G. 
K.,  CBM,  usn. 

• The  ribbons  listed  above  should  be 
worn  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Good 
Conduct,  (2)  American  Defense,  (3) 
American  Area,  (4)  Asiatic-Pacific,  (5) 
World  War  II  Victory  ( China  Service 
Medal  should  follow  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory or  Navy  Occupation  Service,  depend- 
ing upon  which  was  earned  first),  (6) 
Navy  Occupation  Service,  and  (7)  Philip- 
pine Liberation.  For  complete  information 
governing  the  issuance  and  wearing  of 
awards  see  All  Hands,  July  1947,  pages 
27-37.— Ed. 

Advancement  to  1 A 

Sir:  When  the  complement  for  a ship 
calls  for  one  CY,  and  none  is  on  board, 
is  there  some  method  whereby  a yeoman 
may  be  advanced  to  such  rating,  other 
than  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
191-46,  provided  that  qualifications  such 
as  quarterly  marks  and  time  in  rating,  are 
met  for  such  an  advancement? — L.  L., 
Yl,  USN. 

• No.  All  advancements  to  pay  grade 
1 A are  based  on  periodic  service-wide 
competitive  examinations. — Ed. 

Battlewagon  Kearsarge 

Sir:  As  a Navy  man  I am  interested  in 
the  old  battlewagon  uss  Kearsarge. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  she  was  built 
and  what  happened  to  her  after  1919? — 
J.  J.  J.,  RMl,  usn. 

• uss  Kearsarge  was  built  at  Newport 
News,  V a.,  in  1895.  She  was  officially 
known  as  Coast  Battleship  5.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1920,  Kearsarge  was  con- 
verted to  Craneship  1,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  at  present  is  on  the  West  Coast. 
—Ed. 


First  New  Jersey 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  old  battlewagon  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  to  know  when  she  was  com- 
missioned, decommissioned  and  any  other 
information  you  might  have. — F.  E.  A., 
LT,  usn  (Ret). 

• The  first  uss  New  Jersey  (BB  16) 
was  commissioned  in  1906  and  was  placed 
in  a reserve  status  in  1910.  Reactivated,  she 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
1914  and  during  World  War  I she  was 
used  as  a training  ship.  She  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  12  July  1922,  under 
the  Washington  Armament  Treaty  and 
was  used  as  a target  ship  for  Army  bomb- 
ers which  sank  her  off  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  on  5 Sept  1923. — E d. 

Active  Service  for  Hashmark 

Sir:  If  a man  had  served  three  years  in 
the  usn  (SV)  and  then  joined  Naval  Re- 
serve Class  0-1  for  17  months,  after 
which  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy,  is 
he  entitled  to  wear  a hashmark? — W.  J. 
F.,  Y3,  usn. 

• Yes.  Organized  Reserve  time  counts 
for  a hashmark. — Ed. 


Hyman  Crewmen  Form  Group 

Former  crew  members  of  the  de- 
stroyer uss  Hyman  are  forming  a 
USS  Hyman  (DD  732)  Association 
aimed  at  maintaining  the  good  fellow- 
ship that  existed  among  its  personnel. 

The  organization  also  plans  to  es- 
tablish a 20-year  endowment  or  edu- 
cational life  insurance  policy  for  the 
children  of  the  men  who  lost  their 
lives  on  board  Hyman  on  6 Apr  1945, 
when  the  vessel  shot  down  five  kami- 
kazes off  Okinawa  but  suffered  ex- 
tensive damage  and  fires  when  a sixth 
succeeded  in  crashing  the  ship. 

Other  aims  call  for  publishing  a 
monthly  paper  containing  news  of 
active  and  discharged  personnel  and 
holding  a reunion  somewhere  on  the 
East  Coast  in  the  near  future. 

Former  crew  members  whose  names 
are  not  at  present  on  the  organiza- 
tion’s roster  may  contact  the  following 
officials: 

• Francis  T.  Brophy,  736  7th  Ave- 
nue, River  Edge,  N.  J. 

• Mario  L.  Besso,  315  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

• Otto  C.  Krohn,  71  Walnut  Ave- 
nue, Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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9 6th  Seabees 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  the  96th 
Seabees  are  still  on  active  duty.  I was 
detached  from  the  96th  at  Tsingtao, 
China,  in  December  1945. — R.  A.  F.,  Y2, 

USNR. 

• The  96th  Seabees  were  inactivated 
10  Aug  1946  at  Tsingtao,  China. — Ed. 

POW  Benefits 

Sir:  I received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Navy  after  spending  some  time 
as  a POW.  I plan  to  reenlist  and  would 
like  to  know  what  benefits  I would 
receive  as  to  rating  and  shore  duty. — 
R.  W.  J.,  BM3,  usnr. 

• Contact  your  nearest  Navy  recruiting 
office  for  information  about  the  rating 
you  may  receive  upon  reenlisting.  You 
are  not  entitled  to  shore  duty  unless  you 
have  completed  the  necessary  time  at  sea 
and  there  is  a vacancy  ashore. — Ed. 

Aiiman  in  Reserve 

Sir  : I would  like  some  information 
concerning  the  present  whereabouts  of 
uss  Joseph  M.  Auman  (APD  117). 
Where  could  I get  a picture  of  this  ship? 
— C.  J.  R.,  SN,  usnr. 

• USS  Joseph  M.  Auman  ( APD  117) 
is  out  of  commission  and  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  For 
information  on  pictures  of  this  ship  write 
Public  Information  Division,  Photo- 
graphic Library,  Room  0126,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.C. — Ed. 

Awards  to  Irwin  Men 

Sir:  Although  I have  read  All  Hands 
from  cover  to  cover  for  some  time,  I have 
never  seen  an  account  of  what  I believe 
the  largest  mass  decoration  on  a small 
ship.  In  February  1945,  Rear  Admiral 
W.  L.  Ainsworth,  usn,  then  ComDesCru- 
Pac,  came  aboard  uss  Irwin  (DD  794)  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  awarded  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Medal  to  three  officers  and 
29  men  for  their  rescue  from  the  water  of 
uss  Princeton  personnel  on  24  Oct  1944. 

This  group  of  swimmers,  specially 
trained  by  the  exec  of  Irwin,  unhesitat- 
ingly dove  in  time  after  time  to  pull 
Princeton  personnel,  some  of  them  on  the 
verge  of  drowning,  on  board  Irwin.  A 
rough  count  later  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 120  were  saved  from  a watery 
grave. 

Of  the  survivors  brought  on  board,  ap- 
proximately 20  required  artificial  resusci- 
tation and  two  were  worked  on  for  more 
than  an  hour.  The  final  result  was  that 
all  pulled  through.— D.  B.  M.,  CAPT, 

USN. 

• Awards  to  Irwin’s  men  for  this  ac- 
tion were  covered  individualy  in  several 
issues  of  All  Hands;  therefore,  an  article 
concerning  the  entire  group  of  awards 
was  not  carried. — Ed. 


Panther  Faster  Plane 

Sir:  Every  time  that  I get  in  an  argu- 
ment about  the  Navy’s  new  jet  jobs, 
Phantom  and  Panther,  I get  their  names 
confused.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  newer 
and  which  is  the  faster? — T.  W.,  CSC, 

USN. 

• The  Panther  (F9F) , built  by  Grum- 
man, is  newer  and  faster  than  the  Phan- 
tom. The  Panther  was  built  for  a carrier- 
based  fighter.  Its  jet  engine  will  push  it 
through  space  at  600  miles  per  hour. — 
Ed. 

You  Don't  Salute  in  Car 

Sir:  What  is  the  correct  procedure  for 
saluting  the  colors  when  riding  in  a 
vehicle? — D.  V.  C.,  CSM,  usn. 

• It  is  anticipated  that  the  revised 
Navy  Regulations,  when  published,  will 
provide  that  during  colors  a vehicle  shall 
be  stopped  when  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  the  ceremony  and  that  persons  in  the 
vehicle  shall  remain  seated  and  shall  not 
salute. — Ed. 

Dope  on  F4B-4 

Sir:  Did  the  F4B-4  have  synchronized 
.30  caliber  machine  guns  mounted  extern- 
ally of  the  fuselage  and  was  the  rear 
section  of  the  fuselage  skin  partially 
corrugated? — J.  L.  W.,  AOC,  usn. 

• No.  The  F4B-4  ( now  obsolete ) had 
two  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  but  they 
were  mounted  inside  the  cockpit.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  stabilizers  were 
corrugated,  but  the  fuselage  tail  itself  was 
not. — Ed. 

Dependents  on  Guam 

Sir:  If  an  officer  is  ordered  to  a ship 
based  at  Guam,  is  he  allowed  to  take  his 
dependents  along?  If  so,  where  can  in- 
formation regarding  such  travel  be 
obtained? — E.  E.  D.,  ENS,  usn. 

• No,  not  unless  your  ship’s  home  port 
is  Guam.  If  so,  you  may  file  an  applica- 
tion through  the  proper  channels  to  your 
area  commander.  If  approved,  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  Com  12  where  arrange- 
ments for  type  of  transportation,  date  of 
departure  and  notification  of  dependents 
will  be  made. — Ed. 


Sick  or  Sea  Pay 

Sir:  I was  a patient  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  10  weeks 
and  upon  being  released  I was  sent  back 
to  my  ship.  My  orders  to  the  hospital 
read  "For  Treatment.”  BuSandA  Manual 
says  a man  is  entitled  to  sea  pay  while 
sick  in  the  hospital  if  not  detached  from 
sea  duty.  Was  I in  a sea  duty  status  and 
am  I entitled  to  sea  pay  for  the  time  I 
spent  in  the  hospital? — J.  G.,  CTM,  usn. 

• No.  Entry  on  page  9 of  your  service 
record  indicates  you  were  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on 
8 Sept  1947.  This  constitutes  a detach- 
ment from  sea  duty  for  pay  purposes. 
Therefore,  sea  pay  stopped  oh  8 Sept 
1947,  and  commenced  again  on  the  date 
you  returned  on  board. — Ed. 

Served  with  Marines 

Sir:  I served  with  the  2d  Battalion  9th 
Marine  Regiment,  3d  Marine  Division 
from  7 Feb  1944  to  1 Oct  1944  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  retaking  of  Guam  with 
that  unit.  Did  they  receive  the  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation  for  this  action? — L.  A. 
H.,  CPHM,  usn. 

• Yes.  You  rate  the  PUC  and  your 
name  is  on  the  eligibility  list  at  BuPers. 
The  award  will  be  forwarded. — Ed. 


No  Star  for  Sunk  Ships 

Sir  : Are  crew  members  of  a ship 
which  was  sunk  in  action  with  the  enemy 
entitled  to  wear  a silver  star?  What 
awards  did  uss  Houston  (CA  30)  receive 
for  its  action  against  the  enemy  on  31 
Mar  1942,  in  the  Java  Sea? — J.  W.  K., 
BMC,  usn. 

• uss  Houston  (CA  30)  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  the 
period  7 Dec  1941  to  28  Feb  1942.  She 
was  also  awarded  two  battle  stars  for 
service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  opera- 
tion, 8 Dec  1941  to  1 Mar  1942,  and 
Netherlands  East  Indies  operation  (Java 
Sea)  on  27  Feb  1942. 

There  is  no  authorization  which  en- 
titles a man  to  wear  a silver  star  when 
a ship  in  which  he  is  serving  is  sunk  in 
action. — Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 

Medical  Care 

Sir:  (1)  Is  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  naval  service  eligible  for 
naval  medical  care?  (2)  Are  the  children 
of  the  divorced  couple  eligible? — J.  T. 
M.,  SA,  usn. 

• (1 ) A lawful  wife  of  a member  of 
the  naval  service  is  entitled  to  Navy 
medical  service  until  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter  orders  the 
marriage  dissolved  and  the  required 
period  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
has  elapsed  so  that  the  divorce  has  be- 
come final. 

The  above  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  State  of  California  and  authorizes 
medical  care  for  the  lawful  wife  during 
the  one-year  period  where  the  decree  is 
interlocutory  until  the  decree  becomes 
final. 

(2)  Children  of  naval  personnel  are 
entitled  to  naval  medical  care  regardless 
of  the  status  of  the  parents  as  long  as  the 
children  are  (a)  unmarried,  and  (b) 
under  21  years  of  age. 

This  allows  children  of  divorced  par- 
ents to  receive  naval  medical  care  as  long 
as  one  parent  remains  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice and  continues  to  support  the  children 
either  voluntarily  or  by  court  decree. — 
Ed. 

What  Alcorn  Means 

Sir:  What  is  the  correct  long  title  for 
the  abbreviation  Alcorn? — E.  J.  A.,  CRM, 
USN. 

• The  correct  title  for  Alcorn  is  All 
Commands. — Ed. 


Time  on  20  Years 

Sir:  I enlisted  on  a minority  cruise  on 
7 Mar  1930  and  received  my  discharge 
on  26  May  1933.  I immediately  extended 
for  two  years  and  was  again  discharged 
on  26  May  1935.  At  this  time  I shipped 
over  for  four  years.  I was  paid  off  on  18 
April  1939,  slightly  more  than  a month 
ahead  of  time  for  the  convenience  of  the 
government.  After  staying  out  90  days  I 
again  reenlisted  on  a four  year  cruise. 
This  was  involuntarily  extended  due  to 
the  war  and  I didn’t  receive  my  discharge 
until  30  June  1946.  On  4 Sept  1946  I 
reenlisted  for  another  four  years.  How 
much  time  do  I have  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  with  20  years’  credit? — 
V.  C.  F.,  CMM,  usn. 

• On  20  Feb  1948  you  have  a total  of 
17  years,  five  months  and  22  days  service 
for  transfer  to  Class  F-6,  Fleet  Reserve.  A 
minority  enlistment  doesn't  count  as  a 
full  four  year  enlistment  for  transfer  to 
Class  F-6  Fleet  Reserve. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Cruise  Books 

Ships’  souvenir  cruise  books  are 
needed  for  official  purposes  by  the 
Ships  Data  Section,  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  Navy  Department.  If  your 
present  or  former  ship  published  such 
a book,  please  notify  this  address  and 
give  information  as  to  where  your 
ship’s  book  can  be  obtained : Ships 
Data  Section  (Room  1221),  Office  of 
Public  Relations,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Briareus  in  Reserve 

Sir:  I served  on  uss  Briareus  (AR  12) 
and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  tell 
me  when  and  where  she  was  commis- 
sioned. Also  where  she  is  at  the  present 
time. — EJ.T.,  Si,  usn. 

• USS  Briareus  (AR  12)  ex-Hawaiian 
Planter,  was  converted  to  a Navy  repair 
ship  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  was  placed  in 
commission  on  15  Nov  1943  and  was  de- 
commissioned on  15  Feb  1946.  She  is  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  fleet  based  at 
Norfolk,  V a. — Ed. 

Option  1 or  2? 

Sir:  In  regard  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  on  20  years,  could  a more  de- 
tailed example  be  published  showing  the 
advantages  of  Option  1 or  2 in  regard  to 
a CPO  who  held  temporary  chief  warrant, 
showing  what  he  will  draw  on  retire- 
ment and  how  his  pay  will  be  computed 
under  each  option?  Would  service  of  20 
years  and  11  months  be  counted  as  21 
years  for  longevity,  for  purpose  of  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve? — G.V.C.,  CWT, 
USN. 

• After  completion  of  20  years’  active 
service  and  subsequent  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  Class  F-6,  if  Option  1 is 
elected  you  would  receive  one-half  of  base 
pay  or  $82.50.  After  transfer  from  the 
Fleet  Reserve  to  the  retired  list  in  the 
highest  rank  satisfactorily  held  on  or  be- 
fore 30  June  1946  as  determined  by  Sec- 
Nav,  your  pay  would  be  computed  under 
the  same  law  but  based  upon  the  pay  of 
the  highest  rank  held  (i.e.  one-half  of 
base  pay,  plus  all  permanent  additions,  of 
a chief  warrant ) or  approximately  $168. 

Under  Option  2,  Fleet  Reserve  pay  after 
20  years'  active  Feeral  service  would  be 
$107.25,  and  after  being  advanced  on  the 
retired  list  as  outlined  above,  your  re- 
tired pay  would  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  your  Fleet  Reserve  pay  but 
based  upon  the  highest  rank  held  (i.e. 
2l/2  per  cent  of  base  and  longevity  pay  of 
a chief  warrant,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  active  Federal  service ) or 
approximately  $136.50.  Yes,  20  years  and 
six  months  counts  as  21  for  longevity. — 
Ed. 


Transfer  to  CEC 

Sir:  In  January  1948  issue  of  All 
Hands  you  state  the  need  for  Civil  Engi- 
neering Corps  personnel.  I would  like  to 
know  if  this  applies  to  enlisted  personnel 
as  well  as  officers.  I have  had  four  years' 
practical  experience  as  a civil  engineer’s 
aide  and  would  like  to  transfer  to  CEC  if 
possible. — F.  J.  D.,  Si,  usn. 

• The  January  article  applied  to  officers 
only.  However,  if  you  hold  an  engineer- 
ing degree  and  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements you  may  apply  for  a commis- 
sion in  CEC.  You  must  be  a college  grad- 
uate and  have  three  years  professional  ex- 
perience in  engineering  or  active  military 
experience  in  that  line.  Also  you  must  be 
not  less  than  22  and  not  more  than  29 
years  and  4 months  of  age  at  time  of  ap- 
plication. See  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  247-46 
( AS&SL,  July-Dee  1946)  and  Circ.  Ur. 
28-47  (AS&SL,  Jan-June  1947)  for  com- 
plete information — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  seciton  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  end  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  In- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1 944. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
informaifon  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• uss  Shannon  (DM  25).  Address 
John  H.  Noyes,  530  Delaware  Ave., 
Akron  3,  Ohio. 

• Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco, 
World  War  II.  Address  requests  for 
20-page  booklet,  free  to  former  FPO 
personnel,  to:  OinC,  FPO,  Room  238 
Administration  Building,  Treasure  Is- 
land Naval  Station,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

• uss  Vincennes  (CA  44);  by  the 
late  LTJG  D.  H.  Dorris,  usnr,  sev- 
eral ship's  company  survivors  of  the 
lost  vessel  and  UP  correspondent 
William  Tyree.  Prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  J.  T.  Dorris  with  aid  of 
former  commanding  officer  of  Vin- 
cennes. From  shakedown  cruise  (1937) 
through  Battle  of  Savo  Island  (1942) 
is  covered  in  some  350-400  pages  with 
100-120  illustrations.  Prepublication 
price  of  A Log  of  the  uss  Vincennes: 
$5.00  prepaid.  Remit  with  orders  to: 
J.  T.  Dorris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, State  Teachers  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ky. 
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AT  HOME  UP  NORTH 


LIFE  at  Navy's  Alaskan  bases  at  Kodiak  and  Adak  gives 
naval  personnel  and  their  dependents  abundant  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  a well-rounded  community  atmosphere. 
Although  housing  is  scarce,  requiring  wait  on  priority  list, 
the  quarters  provided  are  well-furnished  and  comfortable. 
Above,  left:  View  from  living  room  to  kitchen  in  typical  en- 
listed quarters  at  Kodiak.  Above,  right:  A winter  scene  at 
Adak,  Andrew  Lagoon  in  foreground.  Right:  Living  room 
of  quonset  hut  at  Adak.  Below:  Hillside  Chapel  at  Kodiak. 
Living  is  made  pleasant  by  schools,  commissary  facilities, 
ship's  service  stores,  bowling  alleys,  clubs  and  social  gath- 
erings. Hunting  is  permitted  at  Kodiak  but  not  at  Adak. 
There  also  is  fishing,  skating,  skiing,  other  outdoor  sports. 


'FASTEST'  ship  in  Navy,  Reina  Mercei 
fast  to  dock  at  Naval  Academy.  Up; 
in  Red  Cross  hobby  shop,  NavHosi 
ACMM.  Left  center:  Two  Fita-Fita  gu 
Francisco  to  enlist  in  regular  Navy.  > 
Texas  and  John  McKeown,  CMM,  a ci 
31  years'  naval  service  as  veteran 
Below:  Venezuelan  military  personn* 


TODAY'S  NAVY 


e)  moves  100  yards  from  berth 
ocking  horse  he  made  for  son 
id,  is  shown  by  J.  L.  Harrell, 
e journey  from  Samoa  to  San 
t:  Last  cruise  is  taken  by  USS 
ter  for  13  years.  The  chief  ends 
5 becomes  Texas  state  shrine, 
plane  during  visit  of  Saipan. 


Enlisted  Personnel  Uniform  to  Be  Changed; 
Trousers  Get  Fly  Front,  Hip  and  Side  Pockets 


Coat-Style  Sleeves 

Two  advance  changes  in  the  uniform 
for  enlisted  personnel  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

No  date  for  official  adoption  by  per- 
sonnel has  been  set.  Such  date  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  a period  during  which 
the  old-style  uniform  will  continue  to  be 
authorized  as  long  as  serviceable. 

Blue  trousers  will  have  hip  and  slash 
side  pockets,  with  a fly  front.  The  dress 
blue  jumper  will  be  provided  with  coat- 
style  sleeves  to  replace  the  present  but- 
ton cuffs. 

Uniforms  of  both  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  have  been  under  study  for 
some  time  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  above  are  the  first  of  the  proposed 
changes  to  be  approved. 

Constellation  Restoration 

The  Navy’s  oldest  vessel,  uss  Constel- 
lation, will  be  restored  by  funds  to  be 
raised  under  a new  law. 

The  required  amount,  about  $1,000,000, 
will  be  raised  through  public  donations. 
In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  persons  may  take  part  in  the 
restoration,  Navy  officials  hope  to  receive 
a large  number  of  small  donations  in- 
stead of  a few  large  ones. 

The  Navy  has  been  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  use  donations  that  are  offered 
for  refurbishing  the  vessel.  Citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.S.  have  been  invited 


to  meet  with  Navy  representatives  to 
discuss  means  of  raising  funds. 

Certain  parts  of  the  vessel  not  useful 
in  restoration  may  be  made  into  sou- 
venirs and  mementos. 

Constellation  was  built  about  a month 
before  her  sister,  Constitution,  and  is 
now  more  than  150  years  old.  See  Ali. 
Hands,  October  1947,  p.  26. 

She  was  built  in  Baltimore,  at  a cost 
of  $314,202.  The  keel  was  laid  in  1795 
and  launching  took  place  on  7 Sept  1797. 
Constellation’s  length  is  203  feet  and 
extreme  beam  42  feet.  Her  displacement 
in  fighting  trim  was  900  tons. 

Constellation’s  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  Insurgente  was  a notable  event  in 
America’s  naval  war  with  France.  In  the 
War  of  1812  Constellation’s  gunfire  pre- 
vented a landing  by  the  British  on 
Craney  Island  near  Norfolk.  The  frigate 
was  among  two  squadrons  of  ships  later 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  subdue  the 
Barbary  powers  in  the  Mediterranean. 
From  1819  to  1861  she  spent  much  time 
cruising  the  Caribbean  and  South  At- 
lantic. 

In  commenting  on  the  restoration  of 
the  vessel,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sullivan 
said,  "It  is  hoped  that  the  participation 
of  our  citizens  in  the  restoration  of  this 
glorious  ship,  which  so  fittingly  sym- 
bolizes the  epic  struggle  of  a small 
democracy  to  retain  its  freedom,  will 
help  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  upon  which 
our  great  nation  was  founded.” 
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YESTERDAY  S NAVY 


JUNE  1948 


On  3-6  June  1942  at 
the  Baffle  of  Midway, 
Japan  suffered  her 
firsf  defeat  in  350 
years.  The  Normandy 
Invasion,  greatest 
amphibious  operation 
in  history,  took  place  in  June  1944.  Last 
June  surplus  carrier  craft  "canned". 
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SIGHTSEERS  R.  E.  Collins,  RM3  (left), 
and  H.  H.  Bell,  RM3,  inspect  a statue 
during  liberty  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


WEST  meets  East  as  the  mighty  aircraft  carrier  Valley  Forge  passes  in  review 
before  colorful  Chinese  junks  as  she  approaches  the  harbor  of  Hongkong. 


4th  MarDiv  Reunion 

Former  members  of  the  Fourth  Marine 
Division,  including  naval  personnel,  will 
hold  their  first  postwar  reunion  4-5  June 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Among  the  many  notables  planning  at- 
tendance is  General  Clifton  B.  Cates, 
usmc,  former  division  commander  and 
now  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Reservations  in  Kansas  City  hotels 
may  be  made  by  writing  to  Fourth  Divi- 
sion Association  headquarters,  Quantico, 
Va.,  enclosing  $5  for  the  banquet  ticket. 

Personnel  whose  attendance  is  possible 
but  who  are  unable  to  make  a definite 
request  should  inform  association  head- 
quarters. 


visiting  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Diego, 
will  include  in  its  itinerary  a good-will 
visit  to  Victoria,  B.C. 

Under  the  NROTC  plan,  more  than 
2,000  young  men  are  selected  annually 
by  nationwide  competition  for  college 
scholarships  that  lead  to  commissions  in 
the  Navy,  MarCorps  or  Naval  Reserve. 
The  midshipmen  will  take  part  in  gun- 
nery exercises,  will  have  a hand  in  navi- 
gating the  ships,  and  will  stand  watches 
in  the  various  divisions  aboard  ship. 


NROTC  Slimmer  Cruise 

As  part  of  their  training  for  commis- 
sions in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
about  3,555  NROTC  midshipmen  will 
cruise  from  West  coast  ports  during  the 
summer  of  1948. 

All  but  320  of  the  midshipmen  are 
studying  for  commissions  in  the  regular 
Navy  and  MarCorps.  The  remainder 
are  studying  for  commissions  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  battleship  Iowa, 
cruisers  Pasadena,  Springfield,  Astoria 
and  Duluth  and  two  aircraft  carriers, 
Boxer  and  Princeton,  will  take  part  in 
the  cruise. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  six  of  the  ships 
will  visit  Seattle,  Pearl  Harbor,  Long 
Beach  and  San  Diego.  Duluth,  instead  of 


Operation  Combine  II 

The  150  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force  who  comprise  the  current 
class  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  particiated  in  Operation 
Combine  II  at  Greenville  Air  Force  Base, 
S.  C.,  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Operation  Combine  II  is  the  term  ap- 
lied  to  the  coordinated  demonstrations 
of  air  and  ground  forces  which  have 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers. A typical  week  saw  the  class  shut- 
tling by  air  between  the  two  southern 
military  installations,  witnessing  the 
most  recent  advances  in  air-ground  opera- 
tions. 

Electronics  Gear  Checked 

Navy  wartime  electronics  equipment 
valued  at  aproximately  S 1,000,000  will 
be  reclaimed  or  surveyed  in  a project 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  Bremerton  and 
Mare  Island  shipyards. 

The  undertaking  has  grown  out  of  the 
return  of  electronics  equipment  from  the 
forward  areas  of  the  Pacific.  The  work 
will  involve  identification  and  screening 
of  equipment  and  reclamation  of  gear 
suitable  for  return  to  service. 

Navy  Salutes  Army 

Top  ranking  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  joined  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  L.  Sullivan  in  saluting  the  U.S. 
Army  on  Army  Day. 

"Our  troubled  postwar  era  has  empha- 
sized the  urgent  need  for  closely  coor- 
dinated efforts  of  the  armed  services  in 
achieving  a high  degree  of  national 
security,”  SecNav’s  message  read  in  part. 
"The  strength  of  these  United  States  de- 
veloped in  a cooperative  spirit  of  order 
and  stability  will  serve  the  world  as  a 
positive  instrument  for  international 
peace.” 

Admiral  Louis  Denfeld,  usn,  CNO, 
noted  that  the  team  play  which  won 
World  War  II  is  still  in  force  to  insure 
the  peace.  "During  the  recent  world  con- 
flict our  military  services,  supported  by 
industry  at  home,  united  their  efforts  to 
form  an  invincible  team.  Army  Day  is  a 
fitting  and  appropriate  occasion  to  remind 
the  nation  that  through  the  closely  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  its  great  military 
services,  this  team  must  remain  strong, 
for  in  strength  we  demonstrate  that  our 
great  and  progressive  society  can  continue 
to  produce  efficiently  without  danger  of 
losing  those  fundamental  liberties  upon 
which  our  nation  is  founded.” 
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Admiral  Reeves  Dies 

A career  which  spanned  three  wars 
and  witnessed  the  most  important  evo- 
lutionary phases  of  the  U.S.  Navy  came 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Admiral 
Joseph  M.  Reeves,  usn  (Ret),  former 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and 
once  the  Navy’s  General  Board  chairman. 
Admiral  Reeves  died  at  the  age  of  75 
in  NavMedCen,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  25 
March. 

After  having  been  retired  in  1937 
prior  to  which  he  already  had  served  a 
full  career,  the  admiral  was  recalled  to 
duty  in  1940  with  SecNav  as  lend-lease 
liaison  officer,  senior  member  and  chair- 
man of  several  munitions  boards.  Follow- 
ing his  recall  to  active  duty  in  World 
War  II  as  a rear  admiral,  he  was  rapidly 
advanced  to  vice  admiral  and  then  to 
full  admiral  in  1942. 

Admiral  Reeves,  although  not  an  avia- 
tor, was  considered  a supporter  of  naval 
air  power  and  became  a qualified  aviation 
observer.  Attritbutable  to  his  efforts  was 
success  of  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  of 
World  War  II  which  eventually  spear- 
headed the  offensive  against  the  Japanese. 

3 Ships  Get  Hull  Tests 

Test  explosions  on  hulls  of  two  com- 
batant-type Navy  vessels  and  a naval 
transport  are  being  made  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  obtain  construction  data. 

Navy  ordnancemen  and  researchers  are 
conducting  the  experiments.  Using  con- 
ventional explosives,  the  charges  are 
about  equal  to  those  used  in  standard 
torpedo  warheads  or  underwater  mines. 

Used  in  the  experiments  are  the  attack 
transport  uss  Niagara  (APA  87)  and  the 
partially  completed  hulls  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Reprisal  and  the  light  cruiser 
Newark  whose  completion  was  cancelled 
shortly  before  the  Japanese  capitulation. 
After  each  firing  Reprisal  and  Newark 
will  be  inspected  and  repaired  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va.  Niagara 
will  remain  in  the  test  area. 

Hall  Heads  Staff  College 

Vice  Admiral  John  L.  Hall  Jr.,  usn, 
will  leave  his  duties  this  month  as  Com 
14  and  ComHawSeaFron  to  become  com- 
mandant of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege, Norfolk,  Va.  He  will  relieve 
Lieutenant  General  Delos  C.  Emmons  of 
the  Air  Force,  who  has  headed  the  com- 
bined services  college  since  its  founding 
in  1946. 


AWAITING  available  transportation,  cars  of  all  descriptions  are  parked 
at  Oakland  supply  center  where  they  will  remain  until  time  for  loading. 


Navy  Ships  Cars 

Rivaling  any  metropolitan  parking 
lot  in  size  and  variety  the  automobile 
stowage  area  at  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  is  doing  a thriving 
business  these  days.  During  a seven- 
month  period  in  1947  this  supply  center 
shipped  a total  of  1,943  privately 
owned  cars  to  Pacific  overseas  bases. 

The  Navy  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  deliveries  but  the 
present  ship  shortage  has  cut  down  on 
the  available  shipping  space  and  cars 
continue  to  pile  up  at  the  shipping 
point.  Despite  this  shortage,  NSC  Oak- 
land has  shipped  on  an  average  of  50 
cars  per  ship  the  past  several  months. 
As  soon  as  this  shortage  is  alleviated 
it  is  expected  that  cars  will  move  out 
on  an  assembly  line  basis. 

Enlisted  men  in  the  top  three  pay 
grades,  officers  and  civilian  workers 
who  are  assigned  to  overseas  bases  now 
may  have  their  automobiles  shipped  to 
their  new  duty  stations. 

Receiving  orders  for  transfer,  per- 
sonnel may  apply  in  person  at  NSC 
Oakland  or  forward  the  application  by 
mail  together  with  a copy  of  change 
of  station  orders.  A preliminary  book- 
ing number  then  is  assigned. 

Owners  are  not  required  to  turn  in 
their  cars  at  the  preliminary  booking 
time  but  they  must  establish  a definite 
delivery  date.  If  the  car  is  not  delivered 
by  this  date  priority  is  lost  as  strict 


to  Overseas  Bases 

rotation  is  observed.  The  automobile 
may  be  delivered  by  the  owner  or  a 
designated  agent  to  the  supply  center. 
It  is  checked  carefully  and  a duplicate 
list  of  exceptions  and  accessories  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or 
agent.  Gasoline  is  then  drained  from  the 
tank,  the  battery  disconnected  and  the 
car  parked  in  the  stowage  area  where 
it  will  remain  until  loading  time. 


OUTWARD  bound  automobile  goes 
over  ship's  side  destined  for  its  owner 
at  an  overseas  base  in  the  Pacific. 
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TODAY’S  NAVY 


in  1907.  Formerly  ss  Yale,  the  ship  was 
named  Greyhound  when  the  Navy  ac- 
quired her  in  April  1943.  Having  pre- 
viously served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I,  she  was  carried  on  the  naval 
register  as  IX  106. 

Fitted  out  as  a barracks  ship.  Grey- 
hound housed  Navy  personnel  at  Kodiak 
early  in  World  War  II.  Later  she  was 
moved  to  Puget  Sound  for  continued 
service  as  a barracks  ship.  More  recently 
she  served  as  headquarters  for  Bremerton 
Group,  PacResFlt. 


Powerful  Navy 

The  Navy  not  only  has  cut  its  con- 
sumption of  commercially  produced  elec- 
tricity in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  it 
actually  is  helping  to  supply  electrical 
power. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  after  an 
emergency  order  was  issued  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Utilities  Commission,  Navy 
power  consumption  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  was  cut  25  per  cent.  The  over- 
all cut  during  the  past  year  has  been  43 
per  cent. 

Vessels  at  shipyards,  supply  centers 
and  air  stations  are  operating  their 
auxiliary  generators  to  supply  themselves 
with  electricity  normally  received  from 
shore  facilities.  Stations  equipped  with 
standby  generators  are  placing  them  in 
operation.  Activities  are  using  engine- 
driven  equipment,  where  possible,  in 
place  of  electrically  driven  machinery. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  which 
drew  15  million  kilowatt  hours  from  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  during  the 
first  half  of  1947,  not  only  supplied  its 
own  needs  but  fed  32  million  kilowatts 
into  the  company’s  wires  in  the  last  four 
months. 

Other  power  consumption  reductions 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  ranged 
from  a 10  per  cent  cut  at  Naval  Hospital, 
Oakland,  to  41  percent  at  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Oakland. 

Sub-normal  rainfall  and  a resulting 
shortage  of  hydro-electric  power  made 
the  economy  necessary. 


OFF-DUTY  relaxation  is  enjoyed  by  crew  members  of  USS  Topeka,  who  listen 
to  radio-phonograph  presented  to  ship  by  American  War  Dads  of  Topeka,  Kan. 


Charleston  to  Academy 

The  former  gunboat  uss  Charleston, 
inactive  for  two  years,  has  been  fitted 
with  a 6-inch  gun  and  turned  over  to  the 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  for 
training  of  cadets. 

Overhauled  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  2,000-ton  Charleston  was 
scheduled  to  be  taken  to  the  East  Coast 
by  cadets  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
academies. 

During  World  War  II  the  vessel  served 
on  130  escort  missions  and  with  uss 
Phelps  (DD  360)  withstood  without 
damage  an  attack  by  15  twin-engined 
Japanese  bombers,  one  of  which  was 
downed  by  the  gunboat’s  fire. 


Completes  30  Years 

A chief  yeoman  attached  to  the  flag  ad- 
ministrative unit,  ComAirPac,  reenlisted 
after  completing  30  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Earl  Buckley,  CY,  is  a quiet  individual 
who  doesn’t  tell  many  tales  about  his 
long  period  of  service.  Although  he  is  a 
long  way  from  being  a high-pressure  vol- 
unteer recruiter,  his  continued  presence 
on  the  job  speaks  eloquently  of  his  satis- 
faction with  the  Navy  as  a lifetime  career. 


Ex-Yale  Up  for  Sale 

The  4 1-year-old  uss  Greyhound  has 
been  towed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  be  put 
up  for  sale. 

The  ship  was  built  in  Hoboken,  N.J., 


YOUTHFUL  old  salt,  Earl  Buckley,  CY,  completes  30  years  continuous  service 
and  proudly  points  out  his  favorite  pinup  collection  to  some  young  salts. 
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AU  HANDS 


LIBERTY  in  Gibraltar  offers  these  sailors  from  carrier  Midway  a chance  to 
see  the  local  sights  from  this  picturesque  native  horse-drawn  carriage. 


Navy  Band  on  Tour 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  will  pre- 
sent 104  concerts  during  a current  tour 
of  51  midwestern  cities. 

The  tour,  the  second  since  World  War 
II,  began  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and 
will  conclude  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Talented 
high  school  musicians  selected  in  local 
contests  will  participate  with  the  band 
in  afternoon  concerts. 

During  the  past  23  years  the  band  has 
played  in  538  cities  in  43  states,  as  well 
as  in  several  U.S.  possessions. 

All  profits  from  the  concerts  go  to 
charitable  and  civic  organizations  in  the 
cities  where  concerts  are  given.  The  Navy 
band  does  not  play  in  competition  with 
established  commercial  bands. 

Eleven  soloists,  ranging  from  baritone 
vocalist  to  harpist,  will  be  included  in 
the  50-piece  group  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  usn. 

Guest  Cruise 

USS  Atlanta  played  host  to  William 
E.  Pike,  MOMMA,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  chosen  "sailor  of  the  month”  by 
the  Naval  Base,  Yokosuko,  Japan,  and 
to  12  soldiers  who  were  named  "soldiers 
of  the  month”  by  their  commands. 

An  11-day  cruise,  not  deducted  from 
regular  leave  or  furlough  time,  was 
awarded  the  servicemen.  The  cruiser 
called  at  the  ports  of  Otaru,  on  the 
island  of  Hokkaido,  and  Sendai  on  north- 
ern Honshu.  The  men  were  guest-pas- 
sengers on  the  cruise. 

Huge  Mechanical  Brain 

A 25-ton  automatic  calculating  machine 
soon  will  be  solving  the  most  difficult 
guided  missile  computation  problems  to 
give  the  Navy’s  guided  missile  program 
added  impetus. 

The  new  mechanical  brain,  capable  of 
solving  in  one  second  a multiplication 
problem  running  into  the  millions,  was 
purchased  from  Harvard  University  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  use  by  BuOrd. 
It  is  being  installed  at  the  Naval  Proving 
Ground,  Dahlgren,  Va. 

A room  50  by  80  feet  is  being  erected 
to  house  the  massive  machinery.  The  au- 
tomatic calculator  is  made  of  steel  and 
bakelite  and  contains  more  than  a million 
feet  of  electrical  wiring.  Its  construction 
was  begun  in  1945  and  first  tests  were 
run  by  1 Jan  1947.  As  many  as  70  men 
were  employed  at  a time  on  the  compli- 
cated wiring  and  assembly  of  the  machine. 

Capable  of  operating  24  hours  a day, 


the  calculator  can  handle,  pass  on  or 
transfer  numbers  at  the  rate  of  60  numbers 
per  second.  Addition  of  numbers  running 
into  the  billions  can  be  done  in  less  than 
one-fifth  of  a second.  Problems  are  put 
into  the  machine  by  punching  paper  tape 
which  feeds  the  calculator  its  "instruc- 
tions.” 


SAILOR-INVENTOR  D.  F.  Fola,  MM2, 
holds  self-centering  bearing  he  made 
for  USS  Midway  washing  machine. 


Experimental  Helicopter 

A new  helicopter  with  special  features 
adapting  it  to  shipboard  use  is  under- 
going Navy  flight  tests. 

The  new  aircraft,  designated  the 
XHJS-1,  is  designed  for  utility,  rescue 
and  observation  work  aboard  aircraft 
carriers,  battleships  and  cruisers.  It 
carries  a crew  of  three  with  a maximum 
capacity  of  five  persons.  The  craft  is  pro- 
vided with  an  improved  engine  cooling 
system,  nylon  fuel  cells  instead  of  metal 
tanks,  and  an  altered  location  of  the  tail 
rotor  which  places  the  blades  above  the 
heads  of  plane-handling  personnel. 

The  helicopter  is  powered  with  a Con- 
tinental 500-h.p.  engine  that  gives  it  a 
rate  of  climb  of  more  than  1,000  feet  a 
minute  and  a speed  in  excess  of  110  miles 
per  hour.  The  rotor  diameter,  with  the 
all-metal  blades  extended,  is  49  feet. 

A complete  set  of  instruments  for 
night  and  instrument  flying  is  a feature 
of  the  aircraft.  A specially  designed 
landing  gear  which  is  unusually  sturdy 
absorbs  impact  with  a rolling  deck. 

A hatch  in  the  floor  is  designed  to 
permit  the  installation  of  an  aerial 
camera  or  a hoist  for  cargo  loading  and 
air-sea  rescue  pickup.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate deck  handling,  an  improved  method 
of  unlocking  and  folding  the  rotor 
blades  has  been  devised. 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


GRUNT  AND  GROAN  artists  grapple  in  All-Navy  wrestling  match.  W.  C.  Wal- 
ters, AMM1  (bottom),  of  coast,  defeated  W.  A.  Kivelle,  SI,  of  LantFIt,  in  finals. 


2 More  All-Navy  Sports 

Two  more  sports,  shooting  (rifle  and 
pistol)  and  golf,  are  scheduled  to  be 
added  to  the  present  nine  sports  compris- 
ing the  All-Navy  sports  program. 

Plans  also  are  being  made  to  integrate 
the  competition  for  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleet  championships  into  the  over-all 
All-Navy  competition  in  such  a way  that 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  champions  will 
be  selected  during  the  process  of  com- 
peting for  All-Navy  titles. 

The  16  representatives  of  Navy  and 
MarCor  forces  ashore  and  afloat  who 
proposed  the  changes  also  decided  to 
allow  50  per  cent  officer  participation  in 
competitive  team  sports.  Present  rules 
limit  the  number  of  officers  playing  in 
the  game  from  one  to  five,  depending  on 
the  sport.  The  new  rule,  if  approved,  will 
allow  not  more  than  half  the  playing 
team  to  consist  of  officers.  In  individual 
sports  such  as  golf  or  tennis  there  are 
no  eligibility  restrictions  as  to  whether 
competitors  must  be  officer  or  enlisted 
personnel.  Officers  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  in  All-Navy  wrestling  and  box- 
ing competition. 

Limits  for  the  size  of  teams  in  each 
sport  are  being  written  into  the  regula- 
tions. Basketball  teams  will  be  allowed 
15  players,  including  coach  and  manager 
who  may  be  playing  members.  Football 
squads  are  allowed  4 5 playing  members 
with  five  additional  men  as  coaches  and 
managers.  Baseball  teams  are  allowed  25 


members  including  coaches  and  managers 
and  softball  is  limited  to  20  members  in- 
cluding coaches  and  managers. 

The  Navy  has  been  sliced  into  eight 
geographical  areas  for  athletic  competi- 
tion. They  are: 

Group  I — 11th  ND,  12th  ND,  13th 
ND  and  17th  ND. 

Group  II — 7th  ND,  8th  ND  and  9th 
ND. 

Group  III — All  Pacific  Fleet  units  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Group  IV — 1st  ND,  3d  ND  and  4th 
ND. 

Group  V — All  naval  activities  ashore 
and  afloat  in  the  Hawaiian  area. 

Group  VI — Atlantic  Fleet  units  and 
shore  based  fleet  activities  on  East  Coast. 

Group  VII — All  naval  activities  ashore 
and  afloat  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Group  VIII— 5th  ND,  6th  ND,  10th 
ND,  15th  ND  and  Potomac  River  and 
Severn  River  Naval  Commands. 


AFRS  Will  Broadcast 
Major  League  Baseball 

A play-by-play  account  of  major 
league  baseball  games  is  being  broad- 
cast directly  from  the  playing  fields 
this  summer  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  shortwave  station  in  New  York. 

The  daily  broadcasts  are  from  1900 
GMT  to  2200  GMT,  enabling  the  sta- 
tion to  cover  games  completely. 


Sports  for  All 

Plans  have  been  made  for  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  athletes  to  compete  for 
Armed  Forces  championship  titles. 

Competition  between  the  three  de- 
partments’ top  sportsmen  will  take  place 
this  summer,  when  soldier,  sailor  and 
airmen  golfers  meet  at  a West  Coast 
golf  course  for  the  Inter-Service  Golf 
Tournament.  The  Air  Force’s  tennis 
players  will  also  compete  in  the  annual 
tennis  competition  for  the  Leech  Trophy, 
previously  an  Army-Navy  event.  Other 
sports  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the 
inter-service  sports  calendar  during  1949. 

The  inter-service  sports  competition  is 
being  handled  by  the  Inter-Service  Sports 
Council  established  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  The  objective  of  this 
council  is  to  maintain  the  physical  fitness 
of  all  members  of  the  armed  services 
through  a policy  of  "sports  for  all.” 

The  council  will  also  establish  uniform 
tests  of  eligibility  and  rules  for  all  mem- 
ber services,  institute  and  regulate  the 
award  of  inter-service  sports  champion- 
ship and  try  to  promote  better  under- 
standing, good  will  and  cooperation 
between  the  various  services  through  the 
sports  program. 

All-Navy  Wrestling 

When  the  last  man  was  pinned  to  the 
canvas  at  the  first  All-Navy  wrestling 
tournament  the  top  honors  had  been  split 
three  ways  with  Atlantic  Coast  grapplers 
winning  three  of  the  eight  first-place 
titles. 

A final  summary  showed  that  of  the 
24  top  spots — eight  first,  eight  second 
and  eight  third  place  titles  in  the  various 
weights — the  grunt  and  groan  men  rep- 
resenting Atlantic  Coast  naval  and  Mar- 
Cor activities  had  captured  three  first, 
two  second  and  two  top  slots  in  the 
show  position. 

Atlantic  Fleet  contestants  landed  two 
first,  three  second  and  one  third  place  i 
titles  and  the  West  Coast’s  tusslers  ended 
up  with  two  first  place,  two  second  and 
two  third  place  honors.  Low  men  on  the 
mat  were  PacFlt’s  contenders,  who  snared 
one  first,  one  second  and  three  third 
place  positions  in  the  tourney,  held  at  the  ' 
Naval  Academy. 

Marine  Corps  muscle  men  dominated 
the  heavy  weight  classes,  with  W.  G. 
Norris,  CPL,  usmc,  of  the  PacFlt  team 
pinning  W.  A.  Kivelle,  Si,  usn,  LantFIt 
representative,  in  nine  minutes  flat.  R.  J. 
Hamm,  PVT,  usmc,  wearing  the  colors  ; 
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of  the  West  Coast  team,  pressed  all  op- 
ponents to  the  mat  to  emerge  as  top  man 
in  the  191-pound  class  and  M.  C.  Skinner, 
CPL,  usmc,  another  West  Coast  man,  de- 
cisioned  Atlantic  Coast’s  C.  W.  Thomas, 
S2,  usn,  in  the  174-pound  title  match. 

Fastest  match  of  the  tournament  was  in 
the  136.5-pound  class,  when  Atlantic 
Coast  contender  D.  C.  Hutchinson,  FC3, 
usn,  defeated  J.  Sellers,  FC3,  usn,  of 
the  PacFlt  squad.  Hutchinson  nailed  his 
opponent  to  the  mat  in  just  22  seconds. 

In  the  125.5-pound  clashes  M.  Klein- 
man,  AMM3,  usn,  representing  the 
Atlantic  Coast  grapplers,  didn’t  waste 
any  time.  The  first  day  he  sprawled  two 
opponents  in  a horizontal  position  and 
had  easy  sailing  in  the  finals.  J.  Godek, 
Si,  usn,  Atlantic  Coast,  out-struggled 
G.  J.  Mooney,  PFC,  usmc,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
in  the  final  160. 5-pound  clash  and  L. 
Baum,  Atlantic  Fleet,  captured  top  hon- 
ors in  the  114. 5-pound  weight. 

Final  topple  and  pin  struggles  will 
take  place  at  the  Naval  Academy,  when 
All-Navy  titleholders  grapple  with  offi- 
cers and  midshipmen  to  determine  the 
wrestlers  that  will  represent  the  Navy  in 
the  Olympic  tryouts. 

All-Navy  Champions 

114.5  pound  class:  First,  L.  Baum, 
LantFlt;  Second,  J.  R.  Senic,  S2,  Lant- 
Coast;  Third,  J.  T.  Sutton,  Si,  PacFlt. 

125.5  pound  class:  First,  M.  Kleinman, 
AMM3,  LantCoast;  Second,  W.  S.  Morris, 
PFC,  LantFlt;  Third,  C.  Sangalis,  PFC, 
PacFlt. 

136.5  pound  class:  First,  D.  C.  Hutch- 
inson, FC3,  LantCoast;  Second,  R.  E. 
Hallman,  PFC,  LantFlt;  Third,  J.  Sellers, 
SF3,  PacFlt. 

147.5  pound  class:  First,  I.  V.  Renner, 
ACMM,  LantFlt;  Second,  E.  A.  Jones, 
CPL,  West  Coast;  Third,  A.  A.  Pisasale, 
PFC,  West  Coast. 

160.5  pound  class:  First,  J.  Godek,  Si, 
LantCoast;  Second,  L.  F.  Hoffman, 
MOMM3,  PacFlt;  Third,  L.  F.  Garotto, 
Si,  West  Coast. 

174.0  pound  class:  First,  M.  C.  Skinner, 
CPL,  West  Coast;  Second,  W.  R.  Scott, 
SI,  LantFlt;  Third,  C.  W.  Thomas,  S2, 
LantCoast. 

191.0  pound  class:  First,  R.  J.  Hamm, 
PVT,  West  Coast;  Second,  W.  T. 
Olbrisch,  PFC,  LantCoast;  Third,  W.  D. 
Bridge,  MIDN  (preflight),  LantCoast. 

Unlimited:  First,  W.  G.  Norris,  CORP, 
PacFlt;  Second,  W.  C.  Walters,  AMMl, 
West  Coast;  Third,  W.  A.  Kivelle,  Si, 
LantFlt. 
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INSTRUMENTS  in  100-foot  long  balloon  record  physical  phenomena  of 
upper  altitudes.  Below,  the  'Skyhook'  begins  a 20-mile  research  flight. 


'Skyhook7  Balloons  Soar  20  Miles  Up 


Instruments  carried  100,000  feet 
above  the  earth  by  helium-filled  bal- 
loons will  record  atmospheric  condi- 
tions in  a Navy-sponsored  project  to  be 
conducted  near  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Designated  as  "skyhooks,”  the  bal- 
loons are  constructed  by  fusing  together 
long  plastic  strips.  They  will  rise  from 
the  earth  at  a rate  of  1,000  feet  per 
minute  and  upon  reaching  20  miles  in 
altitude,  its  instruments  will  begin  a 
six-hour  recording  period. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  balloon 
will  be  punctured  by  an  automatic  de- 
vice and  the  instruments  will  be  set 
free  to  float  to  earth  by  parachute. 

The  recorded  data  will  shed  new 
light  on  temperatures,  pressures,  cosmic 
ray  intensities,  solar  radiation  and  other 
atmospheric  phenomena  at  an  altitude 
beyond  the  reach  of  modern  aircraft. 

Special  construction  enables  the  bal- 
loons to  remain  at  a fairly  stationary 
altitude  of  20  miles.  The  plastic,  known 
as  polyethylene,  was  chosen  for  the  bal- 
loon’s construction  because  of  its  abil- 
ity to  withstand  greatly  varying  tem- 
peratures and  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal pressures. 

Forced  into  an  oblong  shape  of  about 
70  feet  in  diameter  on  the  ground,  the 


balloons  will  become  almost  spherical 
at  the  top  of  the  climb. 

A radio  will  maintain  contact  be- 
tween the  balloon  and  a ground  control 
station,  and  an  especially  fitted  B-17 
will  track  the  floating  device  with  ra- 
dar. The  plane  will  also  be  equipped  to 
rip  the  balloon  at  any  time  through  use 
of  a radio  device. 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


OUTSTANDING  athletes  representing  ships  and  stations  participating  in  All- 
Navy  sports  will  receive  certificates  of  achievement  signed  by  SecNav. 


Columbus  Quintet  Loses 

In  a special  exhibition  game  before  a 
capacity  gallery  of  2,000  fans,  the  basket- 
ball squad  from  uss  Columbus  (CA  74) 
dropped  a 58 — 43  decision  to  the  world- 
famed  Harlem  Globe  Trotters. 

Proceeds  went  to  the  Bremerton  Ama- 
teur Basketball  Association  and  to  the 
purchase  of  athletic  equipment  for  Brem- 
erton youngsters. 

Navy  Hoopsters  Top  Army 

A composite  Navy  team  of  NAS 
Sangley  Point,  Cavite,  P.I.,  players 
(champions  of  the  Naval  Forces,  Philip- 
pines) reinforced  by  stars  from  other 
Navy  teams  in  the  area,  defeated  the 
representative  Army  teams  from  the 
Philippines  and  Ryukyus  Islands  to  cap- 
ture the  area  basketball  championship. 
The  NavPhil  team  journeyed  to  Tokyo 
for  the  final  play-off  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Military  Forces  Far  East. 

The  Navy  cagers  battled  their  way  to 
the  top  slot  in  Philippine  basketball  after 
a series  of  hard  fought  games  against 
the  Army’s  Northern  Luzon  Comets, 
Southern  Luzon  Commandants  and  the 
Okinawa  Sharks. 

In  the  final  three-game  series  against 


the'  Sharks  the  NavPhil  hoopsters  were 
squeezed  out  the  first  game  by  a 58-56 
score.  However,  the  second  game  Navy 
players  Schaen  and  Draxton  caught  fire, 
flipping  29  and  20  tallies  respectively 
through  the  net  and  pacing  their  team  to 
an  81-51  win. 


All-Navy  Sports  Roundup 

All-Navy  sports  are  scheduled  to  hit  a 
new  high  this  year,  with  eight  All-Navy 
tournaments  taking  place  between  the 
spring  thaws  and  next  fall’s  overcoat 
weather. 

Navy  sportsmen  have  a new  pinnacle 
to  gain.  Sharing  the  eminence  of  the  All- 
Navy  championships  at  stake  is  the  inter- 
national Olympic  competition.  Top  Navy 
athletes  will  compete  against  amateur 
stars  from  all  over  the  U.S.  in  elimination 
tournaments  to  pick  members  of  U.S. 
Olympic  teams.  The  Olympic  committee, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
finest  athletes  in  the  country  are  wearing 
Navy  blues,  decided  to  allow  Navy  teams 
to  compete  in  the  final  Olympic  tryouts. 

The  service-wide  picture  on  All-Navy 
warm-weather  sports  competition  shapes 
up  something  like  this: 

Wrestling — The  grapple  and  grunt 
lads  squared  off  in  the  All-Navy  wrestling 
tournament  at  Annapolis  and  ended  up 
with  top  honors  split  several  ways.  (See 
page  38.)  The  All-Navy  champs  will  be 
pitted  against  officer  and  midshipmen 
wrestlers  in  an  elimination  tourney  to 
select  the  Navy  Olympic  wrestling  squad. 

Basketball — Elimination  finalists  from 
the  West  Coast  (MarCor  activities.  West 
Coast),  Pacific  Fleet  (Naval  Base,  Pearl 
Harbor),  East  Coast  (Quantico  Marines) 
and  Atlantic  Fleet  (PhibLant)  met  in  the 
NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  arena  for  the 
All-Navy  basketball  tournament.  The 


STRAINING  Quantico  eager  (left)  leaps  to  fire  shot  in  pre-AII-Navy  Tourney 
game  against  Com  8 team.  Right,  Com  5 quintet  tops  Com  7,  73—42,  in  playoffs. 
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All  HAM  VS 


AWARD  for  All-Navy  champs  is  worn 
by  W.G.  Norris,  CPL,  USMC.  Sweaters 
have  'M'  or  'N'  and  a shoulder  patch. 


playoff  was  a double  round-robin. 

Boxing — The  leather-throwing  lads  who 
flattened  opposition  in  their  respective 
areas  will  come  to  blows  on  the  canvas 
of  San  Diego's  Balboa  Stadium  the  first 
week  in  May.  The  four  triumphant  box- 
ers in  each  weight  class  will  journey  to 
the  Naval  Academy  for  tutorage  under 
"Spike”  Webb,  Academy  boxing  coach, 
for  the  Olympic  eliminations  in  Boston 
on  28-29  June. 

Tennis — Top  tennis  players  are  sched- 
uled to  meet  across  the  nets  of  Naval 
Academy  courts  the  week  of  11  July. 
Tennis  teams  representing  the  various 
areas  will  consist  of  three  singles  and  one 
doubles  team.  An  individual  player  may 
be  on  both  the  singles  and  doubles  team. 


All  Hands  Wants  Sports 
Stories  and  Photographs 

Contributions  to  the  All  Hands 
sports  section  are  invited  from  any 
ship  and  station  desiring  to  tell  others 
about  its  sports  record,  or  report  an 
unusual  sports  event. 

Send  the  results  of  contests,  out- 
J standing  players’  names,  and  a sum- 
mary of  the  action — along  with  any 
action  photos  available  (8  x IOV2  inch 
glossy  prints) — to  Sports  Editor,  All 
Hands  Magazine,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


All-Navy  tennis  champs  will  be  matched 
against  the  cream  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force’s  net  artists  in  the  Leech  Trophy 
matches  to  be  held  on  31  July  for  the 
inter-service  tennis  championship. 

Golf  — The  low-scoring  putting  and 
driving  specialists  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  areas  will  tee  off  in  the  first 
battle  of  nerves  and  skill  the  week  of  15 
August,  when  the  All-Navy  golf  tourna- 
ment gets  Underway  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  The  course  at  Pebble  Beach  or 
Sharp’s  Park  probably  will  be  used. 

Each  area  may  send  four  golfers  to  the 
finals.  The  12  top  men  will  meet  the 
Army  and  Air  Force’s  champs  in  an  in- 
ter-service tournament  to  be  held  in  the 
same  area  on  25-27  August  to  pick  the 
armed  forces’  top  golfers.  The  All-Navy 
finals  and  the  inter-service  contest  will 
not  be  held  on  the  same  course. 

Swimming — All-Navy  swimming  finals 
tentatively  are  scheduled  to  be  held  the 
fourth  week  in  August.  No  word  as  yet 
on  the  final  arrangements. 

Softball — Area  champs  will  battle  it 
out  in  a scries  scheduled  to  be  held  the 
first  week  in  September.  Final  arrange- 
ments and  details  haven’t  been  worked 
out  yet. 

Baseball — District  and  area  horsehide 
heroes  will  settle  the  issue  of  who  are 
All-Navy  baseball  champs  the  second 
week  in  September. 

Navy  Aids  Scrap  Drive 

Assisting  in  the  nation’s  efforts  to  end 
its  shortage  of  scrap  iron  and  steel,  the 
Navy  has  renewed  efforts  to  uncover  all 
scrap  in  excess  of  Navy  needs. 

Commandants  of  all  continental  naval 
districts  and  river  commands  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  have 
been  directed  to  appoint  boards  whose 
duties  will  be  to  inspect  stocks  of  fer- 
rous-metal equipment  and  supplies  in 
their  respective  commands.  Obsolete 
equipment,  equipment  deteriorated  be- 
yond economical  repair  and  equipment 
which  will  be  deteriorated  beyond  eco- 
nomical repair  prior  to  the  expected  date 
of  use  are  considered  as  possible  sources 
of  scrap. 

During  the  18-month  period  preceding 
1 Jan  1948,  the  Navy  was  the  source  of 
1,368,935  long  tons  of  ferrous  scrap. 
Ferrous  metal  is  metal  containing  carbon 
(iron  and  steel  in  various  forms),  as  con- 
trasted to  metals  such  as  copper,  alu- 
minum and  zinc,  which  do  not  contain 
carbon. 


HERE'S  YOUR  NAVY 


Fifty  years  ago  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  proposed  that  two  officers  be 
appointed  to  examine  "Professor 
Langley's  flying  machine,"  estimate 
its  cost,  recommend  its  practicabil- 
ity, and  report  "whether  they  think 
it  could  be  duplicated."  Today's 
total  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
planes  in  active  status  is  nearly 
6,000. 


Basic  research  studies  on  how 
the  human  body  acclimatizes  itself 
to  Arctic  cold  is  underway  in  labo- 
ratories at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
by  civilian  scientists  under  an  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research  contract. 
One  of  many  studies  being  made 
there,  the  physiological  research 
will  have  for  subjects  native  Eski- 
mos, American  laborers  accustomed 
to  Arctic  cold,  and  comparative  new- 
comers to  the  area. 


As  a result  of  Navy  medical  ex- 
periments, flight  surgeons  and  med- 
ical officers  have  confirmed  previ- 
ous suspicions  that  pilots  held  ready 
for  flight  duties  should  not  treat 
common  colds  with  benadryl,  a new 
cold  deterrent  normally  prescribed 
in  50  milligram  dosages  every  four 
hours.  Link  trainer  reactions  of  pi- 
lots treated  with  the  drug  showed 
combinations  of  these  toxic  symp- 
toms: drowsiness,  dizziness,  weak- 
ness, dimming  of  vision,  loss  of  vis- 
ual acuity,  difficulty  in  coordination, 
nervousness,  "jitters,"  loss  of  alert- 
ness, mental  confusion  and  stupor. 
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Waves  Will  Not  Interfere  with  Opportunities  Offered  Navy  Men 


Equal  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  rating  of  all  personnel  and  non-inter- 
ference with  the  ship-to-shore  rotation 
program  for  men  are  assured  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  all  Navy  men  and  women 
when  Wave  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress is  enacted  into  law. 

All  women  enlisted  or  appointed  in 
the  regular  Navy  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion would  be  assigned  to  military  billets 
within  authorized  allowances  and  would 
be  rotated  between  shore  stations  in  the 
continental  U.S.  and  overseas.  They  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
requirements  for  advancement  in  rating 
or  promotion  as  men  and  have  the  same 
benefits  and  privileges. 

Opposition  to  new  legislation  has  cen- 
tered around  the  possibility  that  women 
in  the  Navy  would  interfere  with  the 
opportunities  offered  Navy  men  for 
normal  advancement  in  rating  and  trans- 
fer to  shore  billets. 

In  answering  this  objection  the  Navy 
has  emphasized  these  points: 

The  comparatively  small  number  of 
women  considered  for  duty  in  the  peace- 
time Navy  and  the  jobs  they  will  perform 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  will  have 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  ship  to  shore 
rotation  for  male  personnel. 


Three  Cruisers  Make 
Naval  Reserve  Cruise 

Three  cruisers,  Providence,  Little 
Rock  and  Portsmouth,  have  completed 
a two-week  Naval  Reserve  training 
cruise  in  the  Western  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean. 

Organized  and  volunteer  Naval  Re- 
servists from  the  1st,  3d,  4th  and  9th 
Naval  Districts  were  eligible  for  the 
cruise.  A total  of  660  Reservists  were 
assigned  by  BuPers  to  fill  quotas  that 
varied  from  100  to  265  for  the  naval 
districts. 

Each  cruiser  touched  at  one  liberty 
port  during  the  cruise.  Providence 
called  at  Bermuda,  Little  Rock  at 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  and  Portsmouth 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Guam  News 


'As  long  as  you're  going  to  throw  the 
island  into  the  ocean  piece  by  piece, 
why  don't  you  use  both  hands?' 

• Of  the  4,500  women  visualized  in 
the  regular  Navy,  only  some  450  would 
be  yeomen.  Rather  than  concentrating  on 
clerical  jobs,  the  Navy  Department  plans 
to  assign  women  to  a variety  of  military 
billets.  At  least  1,200  enlisted  women  are 
needed  immediately  for  hospital  work. 

• Also  pointed  out  was  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  conflict  of  employment 
between  Waves  and  civil  service  em- 
loyees. 

The  proposed  legislation  limits  the 
number  of  enlisted  women  to  2 per  cent 
of  the  authorized  enlisted  strength  of 
the  regular  Navy  and  MarCor.  Maximum 
woman  officer  strength  is  limited  to  10 
per  cent  of  authorized  enlisted  women. 
Neither  the  Navy  nor  MarCor  plans  to 
implement  the  full  strength  of  the  author- 
ized numbers  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
A gradual  build-up  is  planned  in  order 
to  maintain  the  desired  nucleus  and 
allow  a continuous  study  of  personnel 
needs. 

Enlisted  women  in  the  regular  Navy 
would  continue  to  serve  in  all  appropri- 
ate ratings,  principally  in  hosiptal  work, 
communications,  supply,  aviation  and 
general  administration.  Women  officers 
would  be  assigned  to  a wide  variety  of 
billets  including  aviation,  engineering, 
electronics,  communications,  intelligence, 
legal,  medical,  supply,  and  general  line 


officer  tasks.  The  MarCor  plans  to  assign 
women  in  the  Regulars  primarily  to  gen- 
eral administration  and  in  support  of  the 
Organized  Reserve  program. 

Navy  women  will  not  serve  in  sea- 
going ratings  such  as  boatswain's  mate, 
boilerman,  underwater  mechanic  and  tor- 
peoman’s  mate  and  other  ratings  for 
which  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  enough 
shore  billets.  The  majority  of  women  will 
serve  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  com- 
munications, aviation  and  supply  where 
the  ratio  of  shore  to  sea  duty  is  always 
favorable.  For  example,  there  are  at 
present  12,000  shore  billets  and  6,000 
sea  billets  for  hospital  corpsmen. 

The  assignment  of  women  to  bases  out- 
side the  U.S.  will  permit  rotation  of 
women  to  parallel  the  ship  to  shore  pro- 
gram for  men.  This  will  mean  that  more 
men  will  be  able  to  serve  their  shore 
duty  periods  actually  inside  the  contin- 
ental limits  of  the  country.  Women  may 
also  be  assigned  to  duty  aboard  hospital 
ships  and  naval  transports. 

Qualifications  for  advancement  in  rat- 
ing will  be  identical  for  men  and  women. 
No  women  will  receive  sea  pay  unless 
they  are  actually  assigned  to  duty  aboard 
ship  or  to  overseas  duty  where  such  extra 
pay  is  authorized  for  all  personnel.  Navy 
women  who  perform  duty  aboard  naval 
aircraft  will  receive  the  same  extra  pay 
allowed  for  male  personnel  performing 
similar  duties.  Renewed  recruiting  of 
women  as  seamen  recruit  will  eliminate 
the  top-heaviness  that  has  developed  in 
Waves’  rating  structure  since  recruiting 
stopped  on  V-J  Day. 

Navy  women  as  well  as  Navy  men  will 
live  in  Navy  barracks  wherever  available. 
Women  will  not  be  allowed  to  live  "on 
the  beach”  except  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  male  personnel.  In  these  cases, 
such  as  married  personnel  or  individuals 
living  with  their  families,  commuted 
rations  only  are  authorized  rather  than 
subsistence  and  quarters. 

In  establishing  housing  for  Navy 
women,  lounges  always  have  been  in- 
cluded in  order  to  provide  suitable  space 
where  male  guests  could  be  entertained. 
These  lounges  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
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as  social  centers  that  they  will  be  in- 
cluded also  in  permanent  and  postwar 
construction  plans  for  men’s  barracks. 

Present  legislation  authorizes  the 
Waves  to  continue  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  emergency  and  six  months. 

In  making  a statement  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
new  legislation.  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld,  CNO,  said,  "The  Navy  has  re- 
quested this  legislation  only  after  careful 
study  of  the  overalT’requirements  of  the 
Navy,  now  and  in  the  future.  The  serv- 
ices of  women  are  needed;  their  skills 
are  as  important  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  naval  establishment  during  peace- 
time as  they  were  during  the  war  years.” 

Admiral  Denfeld  pointed  out  that  in 
any  future  emergency  women  will  be 
needed  in  far  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before  in  the  armed  forces  and  that  the 
need  will  be  urgent  and  immediate.  "All 
known  strength  and  resource  factors 
must  be  included  in  our  fundamental 
policy  of  preparedness,”  he  said. 
"Womanpower  is  one  of  these. 

"The  Navy  would  be  remiss  if  every 
effort  were  not  made  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  womanpower  as  well  as  man- 
power in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Plans  for  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  these  resources  must  be  made  now  and 
kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

"The  best  means  of  doing  this,”  the 
admiral  explained,  "is  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a permanent  nucleus  in  the 
regular  Navy  and  the  building  of  healthy 
and  continuing  participation  by  women 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  And  only  by  so 
doing  can  we  hope  to  avoid  the  unac- 
ceptable and  uneconomical  delays  inci- 
dent to  the  formation  and  training  of 
such  a force  after  an  emergency  has 
arisen.” 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal, 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Sprague  (Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel),  chiefs  of  other 
bureaus.  Captain  Joy  Hancock  (Director 
of  the  Women’s  Reserve),  and  a number 
of  Army,  Air  Force  and  MarCor  officials 
testified  at  committee  hearings. 

The  argument  for  putting  women  in 
only  the  Naval  Reserve  brought  a strong 
rebuttal  from  the  Navy. 

"The  case  for  making  the  Waves  a 
part  of  the  regular  Navy  stands  squarely 
on  the  basis  of  an  essential  preparation 
for  possible  future  war,”  said  Vice  Ad- 
miral A.  W.  Radford,  Vice  CNO,  in  his 


Tin  Can,  SecNav  Aid  Marine  in  Distress 


For  a lesson  on  high-class  hitch-hik- 
ing most  of  the  way  from  mid-Atlantic 
to  Chicago,  consult  Howard  Fagenholz, 
PFC,  USMC. 

Navy  communications  carried  the 
word  to  the  marine,  on  board  uss  Leyte 
bound  for  Mediterranean  duty,  that  his 
father  was  seriously  ill  in  Chicago.  The 
family  obtained  a promise  from  the 
Navy  to  get  him  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

First  stage  of  the  return  was  com- 
paratively easy:  a destroyer  stopped  by 
a few  days  later  to  take  Fagenholz  on 
board.  It  was  headed  for  Puerto  Rico 
but  Fagenholz  was  welcome  to  a ride 
that  far. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  marine  found 
transportation  matters  looking  mighty 
dim.  No  ships,  no  planes  leaving  for 
days. 

Then  he  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Sullivan  was  there,  homeward 
bound  by  plane. 

The  question  of  how  to  hitch-hike 
with  SecNav  was  handled  by  a few 
words  whispered  in  the  pilot’s  ear. 
Appraised  of  the  situation,  the  Secre- 
tary told  the  marine  he’d  be  delighted 


to  have  him  as  a guest.  On  board  the 
plane  the  Secretary  introduced  the  pri- 
vate to  a four-star  general  and  two  con- 
gressmen. 

The  trip  was  fine — plenty  of  food 
and  comfort.  Only  the  Secretary  was 
worried : "By  the  way,”  he  said,  "do 
you  have  enough  money  to  get  to  Chi- 
cago ?” 

The  marine  had  $38. 

"Here,”  offered  the  Navy  chief,  "take 
$20  and  mail  it  back  to  me  whenever 
you  can  scrape  it  together.” 

Then  he  wired  NAS  Miami  to  have  a 
station  wagon  ready  for  the  dash  to  the 
commercial  airport,  and  to  arrange 
transportation  for  Fagenholz. 

Captain  Robert  Hunter,  usn,  CO  of 
the  Opalocka  station,  was  waiting  for 
the  plane.  "By  the  way,”  he  said  as  the 
marine  stepped  off,  "do  you  have 
enough  money  for  the  plane  ticket?” 

Fagenholz  displayed  his  $58. 

"Better  take  $30  more,  Just  to  be 
sure,”  the  captain  said,  hauling  out  his 
billfold. 

There’s  not  much  of  a story  in  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  It  was  just  a plain  old 
plane. 


statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  "It  is  a simple  matter  to 
expand  an  existing  organization  in  com- 
parison with  reestablishing  one  which 
has  been  disestablished. 

"Some,  who  admit  that  Waves  will  be 
essential  in  war,  argue  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  should  be  retained  in  the 
Reserve  and  not  in  the  regular  Navy,” 
the  admiral  continued.  "If  that  argument 
were  valid,  all  the  armed  services  could 
be  maintained  in  a reserve  status  only. 
The  Naval  Reserve  is  a vital  and  essential 
adjunct  to  the  regular  Navy.  The  indi- 
vidual in  the  Reserve  must  give  adequate 
time  to  his  civilian  pursuit;  he  cannot 
also  give  full  time  to  a military  pursuit. 
Every  essential  part  of  the  naval  service 
must  maintain  a nucleus  in  peace  ade- 
quate for  and  capable  of  rapid  expansion 
in  case  of  war.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Waves  organization  since  in  time  of 
peace  it  is  possible  to  explore  and  test 
the  full  capabilities  of  women,  whereas 
this  is  hot  possible  during  war.” 

Recruiting  of  women  for  the  regular 
Navy  cannot  begin  until  after  the  passage 


of  necessary  legislation.  General  informa- 
tion on  recruiting  plans  was  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  220-47  (NDB,  15  Nov 
1947).  Further  information  will  be  cir- 
culated when  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Wave  officers  on  active  and  inactive 
duty  and  those  who  had  resigned  were 
permitted  to  apply  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltrs.  231-47,  5-48  and  35-48.  Dead- 
line on  these  applications  was  April  1. 
Final  selection  of  these  officers  and  open- 
ing of  an  officer  procurement  program  for 
qualified  enlisted  women  and  civilians 
await  legislative  action  on  the  proposed 

bill. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  women  in 
the  permanent  Naval  Reserve  has  passed 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  was  scheduled  to  reach  the  House 
floor  for  a vote  early  in  April.  Another 
bill  to  make  the  Waves  part  of  the 
regular  Navy  and  the  permanent  Naval 
Reserve  passed  the  Senate  with  unani- 
mous consent  last  July.  Only  the  reserve 
features  of  the  latter  bill  have  cleared 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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100,000  Reserves  to  Train 
Ashore,  Afloat  During  '48 

The  Naval  Reserve  plans  to  provide 
training  duty  afloat  and  ashore  for  a 
minimum  of  100,000  officers  and  men 
during  1948. 

Reservists  will  make  228  cruises  in 
ships  of  the  Fleet  between  May  and 
December,  while  an  additional  184 
cruises  will  be  made  by  vessels  assigned 


to  naval  districts.  Training  will  be  con- 
ducted also  at  50  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Exams  for  FCT  Training 
To  Be  Held  20  May  1948 

Examinations  to  select  candidates  for 
the  Navy’s  fire  control  technician  school 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  held  on 
20  May  1948. 

A new  class  of  10  men  begins  the  51- 


week  course  every  four  weeks.  Top-notch 
applicants  who  are  selected  receive 
broad,  thorough  training  qualifying  them 
for  top  enlisted  ratings. 

The  FCT  rating  was  established  in 
March  1946.  The  FCT  school,  situated  at 
the  Naval  Receiving  Station,  opened  the 
same  year. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  51-48  (NDB,  31 
March)  requested  COs  to  inform  BuPers 
of  the  number  of  examinations  required. 


Navy  Relief  Society  Opens  Annual  Call  for  Contributions 


A goal  of  $300,000  has  been  set  by 
Navy  Relief  Society  officials  for  the 
1948  campaign  which  opens  on  4 May 
and  ends  6 June. 

That  amount  must  be  obtained  mostly 
from  voluntary  contributions  and  fund- 
raising affairs  such  as  shows,  carnivals, 
balls  and  other  similar  benefits. 

The  society,  although  intimately 
identified  with  the  naval  service,  is  a 
private  agency  supported  entirely  by 
private  funds,  chiefly  contributions 
from  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
civilian  friends  of  the  Navy. 

The  money  enables  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  to  fulfill  its  sole  purpose:  to 
assist  financially  or  with  other  services 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  mem- 
bers of  both  Reserve  components  when 
on  regular  active  duty,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  those  personnel  as  well  as 
dependents  of  deceased  personnel  of 
the  naval  service. 

The  general  scope  of  financial  assist- 
ance includes  the  relief  or  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  abnormal,  non-recurring 
situations  in  which  naval  personnel  or 
their  dependents  find  themselves  and 
which  they  cannot  reasonably  meet 
from  their  own  resources. 

Among  these  situations  are:  medical 
and  dental  care,  funeral  expenses,  non- 
receipt of  dependency  allowances, 
emergency  transportation,  delayed  pay- 
ment of  government  benefits  and  insur- 
ance to  dependents  of  deceased  per- 
sonnel. 

Real  need  is  the  controlling  factor. 
Funds  are  not  available  for  mere  con- 
venience, financing  leave  or  liberty 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  busi- 
ness ventures,  purchase  of  non-essentials 
or  to  help  maintain  a standard  of  liv- 


ing not  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  individual.  All  cases, 
however,  are  given  careful  considera- 
tion and  an  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
them  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

The  annual  call  for  contributions 
from  all  members  of  the  naval  service, 
afloat  and  ashore,  begins  on  4 May,  a 
date  selected  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Coral  Sea.  The  campaign 
closes  on  6 June,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway. 

In  1947  the  society  made  4,282  gifts 
amounting  to  $218,588  and  cancelled 
9,333  old  loans  totalling  $376,539  con- 
sisting mostly  of  accounts  two  or  more 
years  old  of  men  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  civil  life.  In  addition,  the 
society  made  24,681  new  loans  without 
interest  in  the  amount  of  $1,418,037. 
The  38,296  cases  of  financial  assistance 
during  the  year  amounted  to  a total  of 
$2,013,193. 

During  the  period  April  to  Decem- 
ber, the  organization  gave  financial 
assistance  in  5,377  cases,  amounting  to 
$286,004,  in  which  the  need  resulted 
from  non-receipt  of  dependency  allow- 
ances (family  allowances)  and  volun- 
tary allotments. 

The  society’s  assistance  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  providing  financial 
help.  "Service  Cases”  during  1947  came 
to  more  than  70,000,  as  compared  to 
38,296  financial  cases. 

Service  cases  included,  in  general, 
assistance  by  a Navy  Relief  nurse, 
"Navy  Neighbors,”  assistance  with 
arrangements  for  transportation,  hous- 
ing, personal  problems  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

While  the  great  part  of  these  services 
were  performed  by  volunteer  women, 
mostly  wives  of  naval  officers,  a lim- 


ited number  of  professional  social 
workers  and  registered  nurses  have 
been  employed  by  the  society  in  recent 
years. 

Due  to  the  necessary  withdrawal  of 
service  personnel  formerly  assigned  to 
larger  auxiliaries,  the  organization 
turned  to  employment  of  clerical  help 
from  civilian  sources  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  service. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  professional 
workers — 16  social  workers  and  20 
nurses — amounted  to  $103,988  in  1947. 
For  the  48  clerical  workers  and  office 
expense,  the  figure  came  to  $133,206. 
In  the  case  of  the  professional  workers, 
particularly  the  nurses  by  virtue  of 
gratuitous  work  which  they  perform, 
the  expense  is  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a gratuity. 

A serviceman  or  his  dependents  may 
request  assistance  by  applying  in  person 
to  any  one  of  the  38  auxiliaries  or,  if 
there  is  no  auxiliary  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  by  communicating  directly 
with  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Other  than  hoping  for  the  maximum 
number  of  contributions,  the  society’s 
annual  call  for  contributions  will  not 
appeal  for  any  specific  amount  from 
an  individual. 

Demands  upon  the  society  have  de- 
creased since  the  war  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
naval  personnel.  Costs  of  service  and 
administration  have  increased  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  other 
reasons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  ability  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  Navy’s  own 
relief  society  is  dependent  in  great 
measure  upon  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  naval  service. 
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WesPac  Ships  Get  Action  Inspections 


Keeping  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  western 
Pacific  in  top  condition  for  any  emer- 
gency is  the  job  of  the  Fleet  Training 
Group,  Western  Pacific,  located  on 
Guam. 

A section  of  this  group,  the  Under- 
way Training  Group,  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  testing  all  U.S.  Navy  ships  in 
the  western  Pacific.. 

The  Underway  Training  Unit,  com- 
posed of  20  officers  and  46  enlisted  ob- 
serers  left  Guam  to  give  operational 
readiness  inspections  of  ships  in  the 
China  and  Japan  area.  Nineteen  ships 
will  be  inspected  at  Tsingtao,  four  at 
Sasebo  and  12  at  Yokosuka. 

The  inspections  will  include  elec- 
tronics, seamanship,  engineering,  medi- 
cal, damage  control,  communications, 
gunnery  and  aviation. 

Battle  problems  are  prepared  by  the 
Underway  Training  Unit  and  actual 
battle  conditions  are  simulated  to  see 
if  the  ships  are  prepared  for  action. 

The  inspections  have  been  divided 
into  three  main  categories:  operational 
readiness,  administrative  and  material. 

Operational  readiness  inspections  con- 
sist of  a demonstration  of  the  part  of 
the  ship  of  her  readiness  and  ability  to 
perform  the  operations  which  might  be 


required  of  her  during  war.  The  criteria 
of  performance  will  be: 

• Can  the  ship  as  a whole  carry  out 
her  operational  functions? 

• Is  the  ship’s  company  well  trained, 
well  instructed,  skillful  and  adept  in  all 
phases  of  all  evolutions? 

Administrative  inspections  consist  of 
inspection  of  all  administrative  methods 
and  procedures  normally  employed  by 
the  ship.  The  purpose  is  to  determine 
whether  the  ship  is  being  administered 
in  an  intelligent,  sound  and  efficient 
manner  and  that  the  organizational  and 
administrative  methods  and  procedures 
are  directed  toward  keeping  the  unit 
prepared  to  perform  her  wartime  mis- 
sion. 

Material  inspections  are  to  determine 
the  actual  material  condition  of  the 
ship  and  equipment  in  respect  to  ability 
to  perform  all  functions  for  which  the 
items  were  separately  and  inter-related- 
ly  designed,  and  to  recommend  the  re- 
pairs, alterations,  changes  or  develop- 
ments which  will  insure  the  material 
readiness  of  the  ship. 

Reports  of  the  inspections  will  be 
forwarded,  via  the  commanding  officer, 
to  CincPac  and  CNO. — Leonard  J.  Mor- 
gan, SPXNC3,  usn. 


Savings  Bond  Campaign 
By  Ships  and  Stations 
Continues  to  30  June 

An  intensive  nationwide  savings  bond 
campaign  began  15  Apr  1948,  as  part  of 
the  program  to  combat  inflation. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  savings  bond  program  since 
1941,  Alnav  19-48  (NDB,  15  March) 
points  out.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  mili- 
tary personnel  are  regularly  buying 
bonds,  and  it  is  believed  that  75  per  cent 
of  personnel  will  enroll  in  the  present 
campaign,  known  as  the  security  loan 
drive. 

The  Alnav  directs  that  intensive  sav- 
ings bonds  campaigns  be  conducted  by 
all  ships  and  shore  stations  during  the 
period  of  15  April  through  30  June  1948. 
The  campaigns  will  be  directed  by  sav- 
ings bond  officers  appointed  persuant  to 
Alnav  501-46. 

The  savings  bond  program  will  not 
only  help  combat  inflation,  but  also  pro- 
vide a convenient  opportunity  for  Navy 
personnel  to  lay  aside  a savings  fund  for 
the  future.  The  ambitious  sailor  who 
wants  to  have  something  for  a rainy  day 
can,  if  he  buys  a $25.00  bond  every  month 
for  $18.75,  have  a nest-egg  of  $3,000  at 
the  end  of  10  years.  The  young  recruit 
by  the  same  plan  can  have  a savings  of 
$7,000  when  he  transfers  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve at  the  end  of  20  years’  service. 

Any  person  in  the  Navy  or  employed 
by  the  Navy  may  take  out  a bond  allot- 
ment. 

Allotments  may  be  taken  out  as  low  as 
"a  bond-a-quarter”;  that  is,  a bond  every 
three  months. 

Veterans  No  Longer  Need 
Priority  to  Buy  Surplus 

Priority  certificates  no  longer  are 
needed  by  veterans  in  the  market  for 
government  surplus  personal  property 
offered  by  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion. 

Discharge  papers  and  a signed  state- 
ment showing  ownership  of  business  and 
the  purpose  for  buying  the  surplus  will 
effect  the  sale. 

WAA  lifted  the  certification  process  a 
year  ago  on  most  items,  and  the  recent 
order  extended  the  system  to  all  govern- 
ment surplus  personal  property  pur- 
chases. 


Fleet  Reservists  Needed 
As  Voluntary  Instructors 

The  services  of  Fleet  Reservists  are 
needed  as  voluntary  instructors  for  or- 
ganized and  volunteer  units  in  the  Re- 
serve training  program. 

A large  portion  of  the  nation’s  Fleet 
Reservists  have  the  necessary  experience 
and  training  to  qualify  them  for  teaching 
in  local  NRTC  units.  Men  interested  in 
serving  as  voluntary  instructors  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  commandant  of 
their  naval  district  or  with  their  local 
Reserve  training  unit. 

Reserves  in  Field  Get 
Proper  Clothing  Sizes 

Personnel  of  the  1 1th  Naval  District 
Organized  Reserve  divisions  in  the  field 
are  assured  of  receiving  proper  sizes 
when  purchasing  clothing  through  use  of 
a streamlined  mobile  clothing  unit  acti- 
vated by  the  district’s  Supply  Corps. 

Efficient  service  and  adequate  suplies 


are  features  of  the  new  unit.  Activation 
of  the  service  group  fills  a need  neces- 
sitated by  establishment  of  12  Volunteer 
Reserve  units  to  provide  refresher  train- 
ing in  the  Navy’s  supply  program. 

Don't  Send  Cash  by  Mail 
To  Pay  Insurance  Premiums 

National  Service  Life  Insurance  policy- 
holders are  urged  to  safeguard  remit- 
tances sent  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion by  mail. 

In  making  insurance  payments  in  cash 
through  ordinary  mail,  VA  points  out, 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  the  payment 
was  made  if  it  fails  to  reach  VA.  Con- 
tinued failure  to  receive  the  money  forces 
VA  to  lapse  the  policy. 

Personnel  are  urged  to  use  money  or- 
ders, postal  notes  or  checks  for  NSLI 
premium  payments.  VA  also  prefers  that 
policyholders  use  the  yellow  envelopes 
furnished  for  mailing  payments  to  the 
appropriate  branch  office. 
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All  Reserve  OfFieers 
Eligible  for  Duty  in 
Air  Training  Program 

All  Reserve  officers,  including  staff 
corps,  are  eligible  for  full-time  active 
duty  in  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  training 
program,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  54-48  (NDB, 
31  Mar  1948)  points  out  in  clarifying  a 
previous  directive. 

The  clarification  was  made  not  as  an 
indication  that  numerous  full-time  active 
duty  billets  exist  in  the  NAResTra  pro- 
gram but  to  reaffirm  a previously  obscure 
point  that  staff  corps  and  other  Reserve 
officers  without  aviation  training  may  ap- 
ply. The  directive  cancels  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  279-46  (AS&SL,  July-December 
1946). 

Requests  for  recall  to  an  active  duty 
status  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3116) 
via  cognizant  commands.  Volunteer  Re- 
serve officers  must  submit  their  requests 
via  the  commandant  of  their  respective 
districts. 

A permanent  selection  board  will  con- 
sider all  applications.  The  board  will  de- 
termine qualifications  of  applicants  for 
certain  types  of  billets  existing  in  the 
NAResTra  program.  Names  of  officers  se- 
lected by  the  board  are  to  be  placed  on 
file  for  reference  and  consideration  when 
vacancies  occur. 

From  the  list  of  eligible  applicants,  any 


Enlisted  Census  Report 
To  Be  Submitted  1 July 

The  annual  census  report  for  enlisted 
personnel  will  be  submitted  by  personnel 
accounting  machine  installations  this 
year  as  of  2400,  1 July  1948  instead  of 
31  December. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  56-48  (NDB,  31  Mar 
1948)  directed  all  commanding  officers 
to  verify  service  records,  health  records, 
muster  and  allowance  cards  (parts  I and 
III,  respectively,  of  NavPers-500)  and 
pay  accounts  of  enlisted  personnel  prior 
to  25  May.  Discrepancies  noted  will  be 
entered  in  the  records  and  reported  on 
the  daily  personnel  diary. 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  prepa- 
ration of  the  annual  census  report  will 
be  furnished  commands  having  military 
control  over  personnel  accounting  ma- 
chine installations  prior  to  1 July. 


DON'T  BE 

A PEEPING  TOM  . . . 


. . . when  you  can  have  a personal  copy 
of  ALL  HANDS  sent  to  you  each  month. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  two  dol- 
lars ($2.00)  for  one  year's  subscription- 
12  issues — to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  Check  or  money  order 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents. 


existing  vacancies  will  be  filled  for  bil- 
lets in  the  22  air  stations  comprising  the 
current  NAResTra  organization.  Officers 
making  such  requests  must  fall'  in  the 
following  categories: 

• Aviation  Organized  Reserve  and 
those  issued  by  CNAResTra  a letter  au- 
thorizing them  to  be  associated  with  the 
Air  Reserve  program. 

• Volunteer  Reserve  officers. 

• Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  with 
the  operating  force. 

The  following  information  must  be 
contained  in  the  letters  of  request: 

• Full  name,  rank,  classification  and 
file  number. 

• Address  where  applicant  may  read- 
ily be  reached  by  mail  or  telegram. 

• Specific  request  for  assignment  to 
active  duty  in  connection  with  NAResTra. 

• Complete  resume  of  qualifications  in- 
cluding age,  education  (both  naval  train- 
ing courses  completed  and  civilian  educa- 
tion), duty  stations  assigned. 

• Statement  of  preferences  of  duty  sta- 
tions in  the  Air  Reserve  program  or  a 
statement  of  "no  preference.” 

The  directive  adds  that  selected  offi- 
cers who  are  placed  on  active  duty  may 
be  transferred  to  other  activities  within 
the  program. 


Exams  Slated  for  3-7  May 
At  Hospitals  to  Select 
Medical  Corps  Officers 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  naval 
hospitals  in  the  continental  United  States 
from  3-7  May  1948  to  select  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps. 

Applicants  for  the  examination  must 
be  graduates  of  approved  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  -or  Canada.  They 
must  have  completed  interne  training  in 
accredited  hospitals  or  anticipate  com- 
pletion of  such  training  within  four 
months  after  the  date  of  examination. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  ap- 
pear before  a board  of  medical  examiners 
and  a supervisory  naval  examining  board 
at  the  naval  hospital  nearest  his  place  of 
residence  to  be  examined  for  physical 
and  professional  -qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment. Applicants  must  be  less  than 
32  years  of  age. 

After  approval  by  the  President,  selec- 
ted candidates  will  receive  their  appoint- 
ments and  orders  assigning  them  to  active 
duty  in  a naval  medical  facility. 

LTA  Training  at  Lakehurst 
Given  Reserve  Aviators 
From  10  Naval  Districts 

A comprehensive  airship  training  pro- 
gram for  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve  avi- 
ators is  being  conducted  at  NARTU, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Two-week  classes  starting  on  1 and  15 
May  and  1 and  15  June  will  provide 
training  in  preparatory  command  and 
line  maintenance.  An  80-hour  course  in 
command  training  includes  aerology, 
airmanship,  navigation,  communications, 
flight  strategy,  tactics  and  administration. 
A line  maintenance  course  covers  engines, 
ordnance,  radio  and  electronics,  envelopes 
and  cars,  flight  overhaul  and  checking 
procedure,  and  lifting  gases  and  supply. 

Classes  are  considered  as  annual  train- 
ing with  pay.  Naval  aviators  are  selected 
from  the  1st  through  10th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts for  the  LTA  training.  Their  selec- 
tion is  based  on  experience,  interest  and 
professional  proficiency. 

Fifteen  officers  are  being  trained  in 
each  class,  Requests  should  be  forwarded 
to  commandants  of  appropriate  naval 
districts. 
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Uniform  Changes  Listed;  Peacoat  Will  Get  New  Convertible  Collar 


Several  miscellaneous  alterations  in 
uniform  regulations  have  been  prepared 
by  BuPers  as  part  of  change  No.  1,  Uni- 
form Regulations,  1947. 

A new  convertible-type  collar,  permit- 
ting men  to  open  the  collar  at  the 
throat,  is  an  alteration  of  the  enlisted 
men’s  overcoat. 

To  insure  a neat  appearance,  the  old 
style  overcoat  may  be  worn  open  at  the 
throat  with  two  buttons  unbuttoned,  pro- 
ducing the  same  general  effect  as  one 
button  unbuttoned  in  the  new  style  coat. 
Overcoats  may  be  worn  buttoned  at  the 
neck  or  CO’s  may  prescribe  that  mode 
for  military  formations  and  other  func- 
tions. 

Another  provision  prescribes  that  an 
enlisted  man  who  won  the  right  to  wear 
a gold  rating  badge  and  gold  lace  serv- 
ice stripes  may  continue  to  wear  them 
throughout  the  duration  of  his  enlisted 
service  unless  he  fails  to  qualify  for  a 
good  conduct  medal  in  a subsequent  en- 
listment. In  this  case  the  right  to  wear 
the  gold  rating  badge  and  gold  lace  serv- 
ice stripes  is  terminated. 

The  gray  shirt  no  longer  is  authorized 
for  wear  by  officers  and  warrant  officers 
with  service  dress  blue  A and  B and  by 
CPOs  and  stewards  with  dress  blue  A 
and  B. 

The  regulation  changes  affect  wearing 
of  mourning  badges: 

• When  attending  military  funerals  in 
an  official  capacity,  officers  will  wear 
mourning  badges.  Wearing  of  mourning 
badges  by  officers  attending  non-military 
funerals  is  optional. 

• Enlisted  personnel  may  be  required 
to  wear  mourning  badges  at  military  fu- 
nerals while  serving  as  honorary  pall 
bearers  or  while  attending  funerals  in  an 
official  capacity,  provided  the  badges  are 
furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  individual. 
Enlisted  personnel  attending  other  funer- 
als may  wear  mourning  badges.  These 
badges  will  be  worn  halfway  between 
the  shoulder  and  elbow  on  the  left  arm 
unless  in  conflict  with  the  rating  badge. 
In  this  case,  they  should  be  worn  on  the 
right  sleeve. 

Officers  may  be  required  to  wear  white 
gloves  at  military  funerals  at  the  discre- 
tion of  authorities,  and  enlisted  person- 
nel may  be  required  to  wear  them  at  mil- 
itary funerals  if  it  involves  no  cost  to  the 


individual.  Officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel may  wear  white  gloves  at  other  funer- 
als but  only  during  the  actual  cremonies, 
unless  they  are  an  authorized  part  of  the 
uniform. 

Another  modification  provides  for 
wearing  of  leggings  by  Navy  enlisted  men 
with  any  form  of  dress  only  when  under 
arms  for  parades  or  other  ceremonies,  for 
infantry  or  artillery  drill,  landing  party 
or  on  guard  detail.  Personnel  on  shore 
patrol,  beach  guard,  captain’s  orderly 
duty,  mail  petty  officer  tasks  and  other 
functions  are  no  longer  required  to  wear 
leggings. 

Uniform  regulations  for  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  are  included  in 
printed  change  No.  1 to  U.S.  Navy  Uni- 
form Regulations,  pertaining  to  uniforms 
and  insignia  for  all  personnel  now  ap- 
pear in  the  regulations  except  those  for 
the  Women’s  Reserve,  which  are  a sep- 
arate set. 

The  new  changes  specify  that  NROTC 
midshipmen  officers  are  authorized  to 
wear  metal  pin-on  rank  devices  on  each 


collar  tip  of  the  blue  and  khaki  working 
uniform  shirt. 

General  information  relating  to  uni- 
form changes  which  resulted  from  plac- 
ing the  new  enlisted  rating  structure  in 
effect,  together  with  photographs  of  all 
specialty  marks  and  distinguishing  marks, 
is  contained  in  All  Hands,  March  1948, 
pp.  31-34. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  Now 
Totals  About  120,700 

Personnel  enlisting  as  pilots,  air  and 
ground  crew  members  in  the  Naval 'Air 
Reserve  have  expanded  that  unit’s  man- 
power to  a total  of  approximately 
120,700. 

The  Organized  component  of  the  Air 
Reserve  has  developed  a force  of  21,000. 
Of  this  figure  6,300  pilots  are  listed  and 
approximately  15,000  enlisted  personnel. 

As  of  1 Dec  1947  the  Volunteer  Air 
Reserve  totalled  37,600  pilots,  21,300 
non-flying  officers  and  approximately 
39,000  enlisted  ratings,  plus  1,500  Associ- 
ated Volunteer  officers  and  men. 


Dimensions  of  SecDefense  Flags  Given 


Of  interest  to  naval  personnel,  espe- 
cially quartermasters,  is  additional  in- 
formation about  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense’s flags. 

The  dimensions  and  materials  of  four 
separate  banners  are  given. 

• The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  of  medium  blue  wool  bunting, 
6 feet  8 inches  hoist  by  12  feet  fly.  In 
each  corner  will  be  a 10-inch  five- 
pointed  star  with  one  point  upward.  In 
the  center  of  the  flag  will  be  an  Amer- 
ican bald  eagle  with  the  wings  dis- 
played horizontaly.  The  eagle  will  be 
grasping  three  crossed  arrows  and  bear- 
ing on  its  breast  a shield  with  seven 
white  and  six  red  vertical  stripes.  The 
upper  third  of  the  shield  will  be  azure. 

• The  color  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  be  of  medium  blue  silk,  4 
feet  4 inches  on  the  pike  by  5 feet  6 
inches  fly.  Design  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  flag,  in  proportion  to  size. 
The  color  will  be  trimmed  on  three 
edges  with  a kotted  fringe  of  white 
silk  two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  At- 
tached below  the  spearhead  of  the  pike 


will  be  a cord . of  medium  blue  and 
white  silk  strands,  8 feet  6 inches  in 
length  with  a tassel  at  each  end. 

• The  boat  flag  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  of  medium  blue  wool 
bunting,  3 feet  hoist  by  4 feet  fly.  The 
design  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
flag,  in  proportion  to  size. 

• The  automobile  flag  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  be  of  medium  blue 
silk  or  wool  bunting,  1 foot  6 inches 
on  the  staff  by  2 feet  2 inches  fly.  The 
design  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
flag  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
proportion  to  size.  The  silk  flag  will 
be  trimmed  on  three  edges  with  a knot- 
ted fringe  of  white  silk  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide. 

The  ^Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
accorded  all  honors  prescribed  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  display  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy’s  flag  apply  to  the 
display  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s 
flag.  U.S.  Navy  Regulations  were  modi- 
fied accordingly  by  Alnav  235  (NDB, 
31  Oct  1947). 
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School  at  NAS  Alameda 
Trains  for  Key  Billets 
In  Material  Service 

The  problem  of  selecting  and  training 
officers  for  key  executive  positions  in  the 
Navy’s  material  inspection  service  is  be- 
ing solved  by  a school  established  at 
NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

Furnishing  basic  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  work  simplifica- 
tion, personnel  evaluation  and  other  fac- 
tors that  make  up  the  modern  conception 
of  scientific  management  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Material  Division  Training  School. 
Ten  weeks’  indoctrination  is  given  officers 
upon  assignment  to  material  inspection 
duty.  Students  are  taught  "tricks  of  the 
trade”  of  many  industries  and  the  kind  of 
assistance  and  cooperation  private  indus- 
try needs  from  the  Navy  when  manufac- 
turing goods  slated  for  naval  use. 

The  course  covers  such  subjects  as  in- 
spection administration,  office  adminis- 
tration, development  contracts,  industrial 
security,  personnel,  contract  termination 
and  property  disposal,  material  planning 
and  control  and  management  engineer- 
ing. Graduates  of  the  course  are  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  supervising  inspector 
and  inspector  of  naval  material  offices  in 
industrial  centers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

An  outgrowth  of  a school  set  up  by 
BuAer  to  teach  officers  management  en- 
gineering, the  material  division  took  over 

4 More  Bikini  Target 
Ships  Sunk  by  Navy 

Four  more  ships — two  destroyers, 
Ralph  Talbot  and  Wilson  and  two  at- 
tack transports,  Fallon  and  Bracken — 
have  been  sunk  by  the  Navy  in  deep 
water  off  Kwajalein.  Previously  sunk 
were  the  battleship  Pennsylvania,  the 
destroyer  Trippe  and  the  attack  trans- 
port Banner. 

The  target  ships,  survivors  of  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini,  hfd  been  I 
maintained  at  Kwajalein  for  radio- 
logical and  structural  studies  since 
October  1946.  They  were  sunk  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Navy’s  previously 
announced  decision  to  dispose  of  ves- 
sels that  are  in  danger  of  sinking  at 
their  Kwajalein  lagoon  moorings  be- 
cause of  deterioration. 


the  school  in  July  1946.  The  work  done 
by  the  field  offices  of  this  activity  had 
become  increasingly  complex,  and  the 
need  for  thorough  and  intensive  training 
of  personnel  in  responsible  positions  at 
these  offices  was  apparent. 

To  date  235  persons  have  graduated 
from  the  school.  Keenly  aware  of  the 
excellent  training  given  by  the  school, 
the  material  division  (which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Office  of  Under  SecNav) 
plans  to  make  the  school  a permanent 
part  of  its  organization. 

150  Officers  to  Attend 
Next  Staff  College  Class 

One  hundred  and  fifty  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  will  be  or- 
dered to  the  next  class  convening  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  on  1 Sept 
1948. 

Regular  Navy  commanders  of  the  line 
and  staff  are  eligible  to  attend  the  col- 
lege. The  course  lasts  five  months  and 
assignment  to  it  will  be  considered  a per- 
manent change  of  duty. 

A directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  45-48 
(NDB,  31  March),  states  that  although 
submitting  a request  is  not  required  in 
order  to  be  selected  for  the  course,  it 
may  be  submitted  as  outlined  in  the  let- 
ter and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  15-48  (see  All 
Hands,  March,  p.  47).  In  cases  where 
other  factors  are  the  same,  the  officer  who 
has  requested  the  school  will  be  given 
preference. 

Quarters  are  available  at  the  college 
for  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
officers  accompanied  by  families.  Ample 
quarters  are  available  for  officers  not  ac- 
companied by  dependents. 


Additional  Pay  Barred 
For  Medical  Officers 
On  Temporary  Service 

A new  General  Accounting  Office  de- 
cision bars  additional  pay  for  Navy  medi- 
cal officers  appointed  for  temporary  serv- 
ice. The  decision  is: 

"Persons  appointed  for  temporary  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  as  acting 
assistant  surgeons  under  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1946,  or  as  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  under  section  424  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  are  not  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Regular  Navy  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  section  lA(a)  of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  the  $100  per  month  ad- 
ditional pay  authorized  in  section  lA(b) 
of  the  latter  act  for  such  commissioned 
officers.” 

This  decision  affects  approximately  75 
officers. 

List  Officers  Eligible 
For  Promotion  to  LTJG 

A list  of  officers  who  have  become 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  or  will  become 
eligible  by  1 May  1948,  was  an  enclosure 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  42-48  (NDB,  29 
February). 

Active  officers  listed  who  hold  perma- 
nent appointments  in  the  rank  of  ensign 
in  the  Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve  must 
comply  with  all  instructions  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  19-48  (NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary). Officers  holding  the  temporary 
rank  of  ensign  must  comply  only  with 
that  portion  of  BuPers  Circ  Ltr.  19-48 
that  pertains  to  reporting  before  a board 
of  medical  examiners  prior  to  promotion. 

Waves'  Release  Requests 
Must  Be  Sent  to  BuPers 

Wave  officers  who  desire  release  from 
active  duty  must  now  submit  their  re- 
quests to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  final  approval. 

Formerly,  in  some  instances,  command- 
ing officers  were  authorized  to  effect  sep- 
aration of  women  officers  without  prior 
reference  to  BuPers. 

The  clarification  of  policy  was  an- 
nounced in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39-48  (NDB, 
29  February).  All  other  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  release  of  women  officers  con- 
.tinue  in  effect. 
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Small  Craft  Personnel  Helped  by  SCAO 


Recruits'  Waiting  Time 
After  End  of  Training 
To  Be  Short  as  Possible 

Naval  training  station  graduates,  eager 
for  the  taste  of  salt  spray  and  the  feel  of 
a deck  under  their  feet,  will  have  their 
waiting  time  kept  at  a minimum  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  BuPers  that 
recruits,  upon  return  from  leave,  should 
automatically  be  retained  at  the  training 
center  for  another  week.  It  is  intended 
that  the  returning  period  be  limited  to 
the  time  required  to  refurbish  the  recruit 
after  his  leave  and  get  him  started  to  the 
fleet  in  a draft.  The  normal  retraining 
period  will  be  a minimum  of  two  days 
and  a maximum  of  seven  days. 

Recruits  who  are  assigned  to  Class  A 
schools  for  further  instruction  at  the 
completion  of  recruit  training  will  be 
assigned  to  the  class  which  convenes 
nearest  the  date  of  graduation  from  re- 
cruit training.  This  policy  will  apply 
even  if  the  class  has  convened  some  days 
before  the  recruit’s  graduation  from 
training. 

The  new  policy  was  outlined  in  a letter 
of  5 Mar  1948  to  the  commanders  of 
Naval  Training  Centers. 

Correspondence  Course 
Ottered  by  War  College 

A revised  edition  of  the  Naval  War 
College’s  correspondence  course  in  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  is  now  available  to 
officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  above. 

Consisting  of  eight  installments  with 
supplemental  reading,  the  course  may  be 
had  by  applying  through  official  channels 
to  the  President,  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.I. 

"It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  line  offi- 
cers to  complete  this  course  before  reach- 
ing the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,” 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  46-4 8 (NDB,  15 
March)  notes  in  announcing  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Other  than  Navy  officers  of  rank  corre- 
sponding to  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  above  also  may  apply  for  the  in- 
struction, which  is  offered  free  of  charge. 
The  Naval  War  College  awards  a certifi- 
cate establishing  satisfactory  completion. 
Each  of  the  eight  installments  requires 
an  average  of  one  to  two  months  to  com- 
plete. 


A new,  improved  system  of  accounting 
procedure  is  being  taught  officers  and 
storekeepers  assigned  to  small  craft. 

About  50  per  cent  of  small  craft  COs, 
stores  officers  and  storekeepers  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  already  have  had  the  re- 
vised method  of  accounting  explained  to 
them  while  their  ship's  records  were 
reviewed  by  Small  Craft  Accounting  Of- 
fice (East  Coast)  officials. 

The  Small  Craft  Accounting  Office 
(East  Coast)  is  located  at  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center,  Norfolk,  Va.  It  was  set  up 
after  World  War  II  to  handle  part  of 
the  work  load  of  stores  officers  and  store- 
keepers on  board  small  craft.  Staffed  with 
experienced  personnel,  this  office  main- 
tains records  of  small  craft  allotments, 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  makes  nec- 
essary reports  to  bureaus,  force  com- 
manders and  ships  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  SCAO  is  providing  information  to 
small  craft  on  the  subtle  differences  in 
the  classification  of  supplies  and  the  type 
of  allotment  appropriate  for  procurement 
of  various  types  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. They  have  found  that  many  ships 
which  over  expend  their  allotments  do 
so  because  of  charging  the  expenditure 
against  the  wrong  appropriation. 

One  example  cited  is  where  a ship 
over-expended  its  quarterly  allotment  of 
$111,000,  most  of  which  could  have  been 
charged  to  automatic  allotment.  In  re- 
viewing the  records  it  was  found  that 
$92,000  was  charged  for  the  installation 
of  a generator  and  its  spare  parts,  when 
actually  the  installation  was  covered  by  a 
special  overhaul  allotment  granted  to  the 
repair  yard  directly  from  the  force  com- 
mander. 

Failure  to  differentiate  between  naval 
stock  account  (NSA)  and  appropriation 
purchases  account  (APA)  when  prepar- 
ing requisitions  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
most  often  made  by  stores  officers  and 
storekeepers  on  small  craft,  according  to 
SCAO  officials.  Appropriations  that  af- 
fect small  craft  are: 

• Regular  Quarterly  Allotment  — the 
apportionment  of  money  established  by 
BuShips  to  provide  ships  with  regular 
supplies  such  as  soaps,  swabs,  machine 
parts  and  paints. 

• Automatic  Allotment — a special  pro- 
vision which  defrays  the  cost  of  expen- 


sive items,  or  items  under  special  control 
of  BuShips. 

• Additional  Allotments — may  be  re- 
quested by  a ship  where  undue  hardships 
would  result  without  additional  funds. 
These  are  given  in  some  cases  to  supple- 
ment the  quarterly  allotment,  or  more 
frequently  when  the  regular  quarterly  al- 
lotment has  been  expended  under  excep- 
tional conditions.  Additional  allotments 
may  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
force  commander  concerned  and  be  ap- 
proved before  submission  of  any  requisi- 
tion that  would  cause  an  over-expendi- 
ture. 

Stores  officers  and  storekeepers  should 
carefully  check  NavShips  250-1800  before 
making  out  every  requisition  to  deter- 
mine if  the  item  is  subject  to  automatic 
allotment,  SCAO  officials  stated.  After  a 
requisition  has  already  been  submitted 
from  a small  craft  and  they  then  discover 
the  item  requisitioned  is  covered  by  auto- 
matic allotment,  a letter  should  be  sent 
to  SCAO  in  order  that  the  classification 
may  be  corrected. 

The  Small  Craft  Accounting  Office 
processes  about  20,000  documents  month- 
ly. 


Saipan,  Guam  Personnel 
To  Get  Fresh  Produce 

Navy  personnel  on  Saipan  and 
Guam  will  find  more  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  their  tables  as  soon  as 
a commercial  farm  on  the  island  of 
Tinian  gets  into  full  production. 

Vegetable  crops  to  be  produced  on 
the  950-acre  farm  include  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  onions  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Among  the  tropical  fruit  crops  to  be 
raised  will  be  bananas,  papayas  and 
avocados.  The  U.S.  Government  will 
observe  the  project  closely  to  see  that 
it  is  operated  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  area.  The  farm  will  employ  at  least 
five  native  families  on  a full-time 
basis,  and  will  recruit  part-time  labor 
from  the  neighboring  islands  of  the 
Marianas. 

The  enterprise,  managed  by  a three- 
man  group  with  a resident  of  Guam  at 
its  head,  is  expected  to  relieve  a seri- 
ous shortage  of  fresh  produce  on  Sai- 
pan and  Guam. 
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Bonus  Payments  for  Veterans  to  Be  Voted  Upon  in  Seven  States 


Bonus  payments  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  will  be  determined  by  voters  in 
seven  states  in  general  elections  2 No- 
vember. 

The  states,  according  to  a compilation 
by  the  BuPers  Civil  Readjustment  sec- 
tion, are  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  Inquiries  regarding  the  status 
of  bonus  legislation  should  be  directed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Veterans  Affairs 
of  the  state  concerned. 


Jackpot  of  World  War  II  bonus  pay- 
ments, if  enacted,  will  be  South  Dakota’s 
proposal  providing  for  a maximum  pay- 
ment of  about  $990.  Illinois  already  has 
begun  payment  of  bonuses  amounting  to 
a maximum  of  $900,  the  highest  now  in 
effect.  Maximum  payments  of  some  states 
determining  bonuses  in  the  November 
elections  have  not  been  set. 

Nine  states  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
already  have  passed  laws  authorizing 
World  War  II  bonuses.  They  are  Con- 


necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Maine’s  proposal  for  payment  of  state 
bonuses  to  World  War  II  veterans  was 
defeated  in  the  1946  general  election. 
Other  states  not  mentioned  above  have 
not  acted  on  bonus  proposals. 

The  2 November  elections  will  deter- 
mine the  World  War  II  bonus  question 
in  the  following  proposals: 

Indiana  — General  assembly  of  1947 
provided  for  submission  of  the  question 
of  payment  of  bonus  to  voters  at  the 
1948  general  election  to  guide  the  1949 
session  of  the  state  congress.  No  rates 
are  fixed.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress the  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
431  N.  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Iowa — State  bonus  proposal  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  1948  gen- 
eral election  for  ratification  or  rejection. 
This  proposal  provides  for  $10  for  each 
month  of  domestic  service  and  $12.50  for 
each  month  of  foreign  service,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500.  The  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  that  the  veteran  must 
have  been  a legal  resident  at  the  time  of 
enlistment  or  induction,  and  for  six 
months  prior  thereto,  have  served  be- 
tween 16  Sept  1940  and  2 Sept  1945,  and 
have  been  honorably  discharged  or  be 
still  serving  in  an  honorable  status.  In 
case  of  death,  surviving  dependents  would 
be  entitled  to  the  sum  due  the  veteran. 
If  the  veteran  died  in  service  or  subse- 
quently from  service-connected  causes, 
the  eligible  survivor  would  be  paid  $500. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the  Sol- 
diers Bonus  Board,  E.  12th  St.  and  Court 
Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Minnesota — The  1947  legislature  au- 
thorized a state-wide  vote  on  the  bonus 
question  to  be  held  in  the  1948  general 
election.  If  the  voters  approve,  the  1949 
session  must  enact  legislation  fixing  rates 
of  payment,  eligibility  requirements,  and 
method  of  financing.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  400  Shubert  Building,  St. 
Paul  2,  Minn. 

North  Dakota — The  1947  legislature 
submitted  a proposal  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  1948  general  election  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  $27,000,000  in  bonds  for 
the  payment  of  a bonus  to  the  state's 


'Ham'  Radio  Station  Is  Morale  Builder 


Although  their  temporary  base  is  in 
far-away  Hawaii,  men  of  Air  Group  11 
have  little  fear  of  not  getting  the  word 
quickly  in  case  of  a sudden  emergency 
at  home. 

All  the  wife  or  neighbor  has  to  do  is 
telephone  any  nearby  "ham”  radio  sta- 
tion. By  calling  W5EUF  portable  KH6, 
the  amateur  operator  can  put  her  in 
quick  contact — through  her  own  tele- 
phone— with  the  air  group’s  base  at 
Barbers  Point,  Oahu. 

The  Barbers  Point  station  may  not  be 
manned  at  the  time  but  neighboring 
amateurs,  of  which  Hawaii  has  many, 
may  be  contacted.  From  then  on  it’s 
simply  a matter  of  reaching  the  Barbers 
Point  operator  by  local  telephone. 

On  two  occasions  these  radio  contacts 
have  made  it  possible  for  personnel  to 
apply  for  emergency  leave  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  and  more  than  170 
men  have  talked  to  their  families  back 
home.  The  number  increases  regularly. 
The  air  group’s  radio  is  one  of  several 
hundred  "morale  stations”  operated  by 
servicemen  as  a hobby.  Other  overseas 
stations  call  from  Germany,  Japan,  Iwo, 
Guam  and  a host  of  other  locations. 

The  Barbers  Point  installation  meets 
all  its  requirements  as  a morale  builder. 
A daily  schedule  is  maintained  with  the 
Navy’s  auxiliary  field  at  San  Ysidro, 
Calif.,  and  weekly  or  semi-weekly  sched- 
ules are  carried  on  with  "hams”  all  over 
the  globe. 

Their  signals  have  reached  as  far  as 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  halfway  around 
the  world  from  Hawaii,  in  addition  to 
103  stations  in  31  foreign  countries.  In 
the  U.S.,  they  have  contacted  33  of  the 


48  states  and  hope  to  reach  the  remain- 
der just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

"Straw  boss”  and  originator  of  the 
Barbers  Point  station  is  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander E.  B.  Hoblit,  electronics  officer 
and  radio  operator  of  long  standing. 
Licensed  operators  number  two  other 
officers  and  two  chiefs. 

Ownership  of  the  gear  is  divided. 
Part  belongs  to  the  Navy  and  the  receiv- 
ing gear  is  the  personal  property  of 
B.  S.  Bright,  ACETM. 

There  are  plenty  of  possible  contacts 
in  the  U.S.  Some  80,000  individuals  are 
licensed  operators  in  the  U.S.  alone  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  network  numbers 
around  300  stations  on  the  continent,  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Kodiak  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  W5EUF  part  of  the  station’s  call 
is  the  personal  call  letters  of  one  of  its 
operators,  and  the  portable  KH6  part  in- 
dicates the  station  is  located  in  Hawaii. 

The  radio  is  a boon  not  only  to  per- 
sonnel of  the  station  but  also  to  its  op- 
erators, who  are  able  to  maintain  a not 
easily  acquired  knack. 

Radio  is  a boon  to  romance,  too. 
There  are  probably  1,500  licensed  fe- 
male operators  in  the  U.S.  today,  and 
it’s  not  an  unfamiliar  tale  of  the  meet- 
ing and  wooing  via  the  airwaves  of  a 
couple  of  radio  bugs. 

The  merger  was  incomplete,  however, 
for  one  couple  the  hams  like  to  think  of 
as  an  example.  Right  up  to  the  present 
day  husband  and  wife  operate  their  own 
stations. 

Ladies  and  others  can  tune  to  10  and 
20  meter  band  frequencies  to  catch  the 
transmission  from  Barbers  Point. 
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World  War  II  veterans.  If  approved,  the 
j legislature  of  1949  will  enact  the  neces- 
sary law  fixing  rates  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  provide  for  the  law’s  ad- 
ministration. For  further  information,  ad- 
i dress  the  Commissioner  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, 551/2  Broadway,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Pennsylvania  — A bonus  proposal 
adopted  by  the  legislature  at  its  1947  ses- 
sion must  be  approved  by  the  next  legis- 
lature and  then  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  If  ratified,  no 
payment  is  possible  before  1950.  The  bill 
proposes  $15  per  month  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, up  to  a maximum  of  $500,  for  veter- 
ans who  were  legal  residents  of  the  state 
at  the  time  of  entering  service  and  who 
served  60  days  or  more  between  7 Dec 
1941  and  2 Sept  1945.  If  in  service  on 
VJ-Day,  time  until  2 Mar  1946  may  be 
counted.  If  a veteran  dies  or  becomes 
mentally  incapable  of  receiving  the  bonus 
before  the  date  of  distribution  or  com- 
pensation, payment  will  be  made  to  next 
of  kin  or  guardian.  In  the  case  of  a per- 
son who  died  in  service,  the  full  $500 
will  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  the  Department 
of  Military  Affairs,  South  Office  Build- 
ing, Harrisburg,  Penna. 

South  Dakota — A state  bonus  proposal 
will  be  voted  in  the  2 November  general 
election,  providing  for  payment  of  50 
cents  for  each  day  of  domestic  service 
and  75  cents  for  each  day  of  foreign 
service  to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
Eligibility  requirements  are  that  the  vet- 
eran must  have  been  a legal  resident  for 
at  least  six  months  before  entering  the 
armed  forces,  must  have  served  90  days 
or  more  between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sept 
1945  and  must  have  been  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 
If  approved,  payment  is  to  be  made  by 
31  Dec  1950.  For  additional  information, 
write  to  the  Director,  Veterans’  Depart- 
ment, Pierre,  S.  D. 

Wisconsin — The  1947  legislature  pro- 
vided for  a referendum  at  the  November 
general  election  to  determine  the  will  of 
the  voters  on  a bonus  to  World  War  II 
veterans,  to  be  paid  from  a 3 per  cent 
sales  tax.  If  the  proposal  is  ratified,  the 
succeeding  legislature  will  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  setting  up  rates  of  pay- 
ment, eligibility  requirements,  and  other 
regulations.  For  information,  write  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
State  Capitol,  Madison  2,  Wis. 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


Information  on  regulations  of  11 
states  regarding  voting  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  this  year’s  nation-wide  elections 
is  listed  below. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
table,  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  merchant  marine,  and  civilians  out- 
side the  U.S.  officially  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  armed  forces,  may  ap- 
ply for  absentee  ballot  to  the  states 
listed  below  by  use  of  the  postcard 
USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Standard  Form 
No.  76,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  commanding  officer  or  voting  officer 
of  all  ships  and  stations. 

Voting  information  for  13  other 
states — Alabama,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 


Stale 

Type  of 
Election 

Officials  to 
Be  Nominated 
Or  Elected 

Arizona  (a) 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 

Colorado  (b) 

General 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Connecticut 

General 

General 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Florida  (c) 

1st  Primary 

F,  S,  L 

Maine  (c) 

2d  Primary 
Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Mississippi  (a)  (b) 

State 

Presidential 
1st  Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F 

F,  S,  L 

Montana  (d) 

2d  Primary 

General 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

No.  Carolina  (a) 

General 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Oregon 

General 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

Texas  (e) 

1st  Primary 

F,  S,  L 

Washington  (g) 

2d  Primary 

General 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 

New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin — 
appeared  in  All  Hands,  April  1948, 
p.  45.  Information  from  other  states 
will  be  published  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Complete  information  concerning  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  for  absentee 
voting  in  both  primary  and  general 
elections  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  state’s  secretary  of  state  or  to  the 
local  clerk  or  county  clerk  of  the  voter’s 
legal  residence.  To  vote  by  state  ballot, 
the  applicant  must  be  eligible  under 
the  various  laws  of  his  home  state. 

Abbreviations  under  "Officials  to  Be 
Elected”  are:  F — federal,  S — State,  L — 
local. 


Earliest  Date 

Last  Date  Ballot 

Ballot  Will 

Will  Be  Received 

Be  Mailed 

To  Be  Counted 

9 August 

7 September 

4 October 

2 November 

31  August 

14  September 

16  October 

2 November 

Upon  application 

1 November  (1800) 

10  April 

4 May,  Closing  of  polls 

10  April 

28  May,  Closing  of  polls 

23  May 

21  June 

15  August 

13  September 

4 October 

2 November 

24  August 
14  September 

2 November 

21  June 
4 October 

20  July 
2 November 

27  April 

28  May 

1 August 

1 November 

2 April 

16  May 

<f> 

<0 

20  August 

24  September  (h) 

(a)  Civilians  outside  U.S.  officially  at- 
tached to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
may  not  use  Federal  postcard  application  but 
are  governed  as  follows : 

Arizona : Apply  to  County  Recorder  of 

county  in  which  registered. 

Mississippi : Make  application  on  special 
form  as  provided  in  Sec.  6,  Chapter  174, 
Laws  of  1944. 

North  Carolina : Civilians  may  not  vote  in 
primary  election;  they  are  eligible  to  vote  in 
the  general  election  but  must  use  proper  ap- 
plication form  provided  by  Chairman  of 
County  Election  Board  on  request 

(b)  Applications  should  NOT  be  mailed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  following  states: 

Colorado : Send  to  the  County  Clerk  of  the 
county  of  the  voter’s  residence. 

Mississippi : Send  to  Circuit  Clerk  of  the 
proper  county. 

(c)  Florida  and  Maine:  Civilians  may  not 
vote  absentee. 


(d)  Montana:  Federal  postcard  not  valid 
from  either  armed  forces  personnel  or  civil- 
ians. Applications  should  be  made  on  the 
statutory  form  provided  by  the  county  clerk 
and  recorder  at  the  county  seat. 

(e)  Texas:  Members  of  the  regular  Army, 
Navy  and  MarCor  not  qualified  to  vote. 

(f)  Texas:  No  dates  stated,  but  ballot  may 
be  CAST  not  more  than  20  days  nor  less  than 
three  days  prior  to  date  of  election.  Primaries 
will  be  held  on  24  July  and  28  August,  gen- 
eral election  on  2 November. 

(g)  Washington:  No  distinction  between 
civilians  and  members  of  the  armed  forces  for 
purposes  of  absentee  voting.  Registration  must 
be  made  in  person  and  only  registered  voters 
may  vote  by  absentee  ballot  if  unable  to  vote 
in  person. 

(h)  Washington:  Absentee  ballot  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  election  date  (14 
September)  and  will  be  counted  if  received 
within  10  days. 


New  Regulations  Govern 
BuDocks  Contract  Awards 

Practically  all  BuDocks  contracts  with- 
in the  continental  U.S.  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  advertising  and  competi- 
tive bidding. 

BuDocks  Circ.  Ltr.  70-47  (NDB,  31 
December)  amplifies  pertinent  sections  of 


new  Navy  Procurement  Regulations  is- 
sued by  SecNav  to  implement  House 
Resolution  1366  (Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act). 

The  new  regulations  prescribe  that  all 
purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or 
services  which  will  be  paid  for  from  ap- 
propriated funds  will  be  made  by  adver- 
tising, except  in  special  cases. 
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Area  Campaign  Medals  to  Be  Awarded  Personnel  Starting  1 June 


Awarding  of  area  campaign  medals  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  served 
in  the  American,  European-African- 
Middle  Eastern  and  Asiatic-Pacific  thea- 
ters during  World  War  II  commences 
I June. 

Distribution  of  the  medals  gets  under 
way  simultaneously  for  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force,  BuPers.  Circ.  Ltr.  61-48 
(NDB,  31  Mar  1948)  disclosed  in  an- 
nouncing eligibility  requirements  and 
distribution  procedures.  Active,  inactive 
and  discharged  personnel  of  all  services 
will  receive  the  medals,  and  posthumous 
awards  also  will  be  made,  BuPers  an- 
nounced. 

In  general,  service  period  requirements 
in  the  respective  area  campaigns  are  as 
follows: 

• American  Area — 7 Dec  1941  to  2 
Mar  1946. 

• European-Afriean-Middle  Eastern 
Area — 7 Dec  1941  to  8 Nov  1945. 

• Asiatic-Pacific  Area — 7 Dec  1941 
to  2 Mar  1946. 

To  localize  awarding  of  the  medals  to 
eligible  personnel,  all  commanding  offi- 
cers ashore  and  afloat  have  been  directed 
to  procure  medals  as  required.  Actual 
distribution  will  be  made  by  each  ship 
or  station  to  eligible  personnel  on  active 
duty  within  their  own  commands. 

Authorization  for  the  medals  to  Navy 
personnel,  including  Waves,  Nurse 
Corps,  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  who  served  during  the 


period  from  Dec  1941  to  terminal 
dates  indicated  for  the  respective  areas 
in  which  they  served,  are  promulgated 
in  the  directive.  Briefly,  determining 
eligibility  factors  include: 

• Sea  Duty — Attached  to  and  serving 
on  board  a vessel  in  the  designated  area, 
or  as  a member  of  an  organization  being 
transported  for  duty  in  an  area  aboard 
such  vessel,  for  a period  of  30  days.  This 
service  need  not  be  continuous  nor  in 
the  .same  vessel. 

• Shore  Duty — Attached  to  and  regu- 
larly serving  on  shore  in  a designated 
area  for  a period  of  30  days  except  in 
the  continental  U.S.  where  the  require- 
ment is  one  year.  Such  service  need  not 
be  continuous  nor  in  the  same  locality 
but  must  be  within  the  designated  area. 

• Combination  Duty— Any  combina- 
tion of  the  two  requirements  listed  im- 
mediately above  that  will  aggregate  the 
prescribed  time  in  a designated  area. 

• Patrols — Service  in  patrol  vessels 
or  aircraft  operation,  provided  the  in- 
dividual has  been  attached  to  such  units 
for  a period  of  30  days  and  has  per- 
formed regularly  required  patrols  for  an 
accumulated  period  of  30  days.  This  pro- 
vision is  applicable  even  though  the  base 
from  which  vessels  or  aircraft  operate 
is  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
U.S. 

• Combat — In  all  cases  wherein  a 
vessel,  aircraft  or  other  unit  engaged  in 
combat  with,  attacks,  or  is  attacked  by 


enemy  forces.  All  such  personnel  serv- 
ing therein  immediately  become  eligible 
for  the  appropriate  campaign  medal  re- 
gardless of  the  30-day  provision.  How- 
ever, the  certain  presence  of  enemy 
forces,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  enemy 
submarine,  must  be  established  before 
this  provision  will  apply. 

• Hazardous  Duty — Engagement  in 
any  service  in  a designated  area  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  fleet 
or  frontier  commander  or  ComdtMar- 
Cor,  is  equally  as  hazardous  as  combat 
duty  will  make  such  individuals  eligible 
for  the  appropriate  area  medal  regardless 
of  time  limitation.  This  applies  to  such 
operations  as  mine  recovery  and  disposal, 
bomb  disposal  or  equally  hazardous  op- 
erations. 

• Passengers — No  person  enroute  in 
a purely  passenger  status  such  as  ob- 
server, visitor,  courier  or  escort,  will  be- 
come eligible  for  any  area  campaign 
medal  unless  he  or  his  vessel  is  attacked 
by  or  engages  in  combat  with  the  enemy. 
In  the  latter  case  he  immediately  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  appropriate  medal 
upon  occasion  of  the  attacks  or  combat. 
Passage  as  a patient  in  a hospital  ship, 
in  such  a case,  is  considered  as  being 
attached  to  the  ship  and  not  in  a pas- 
senger status. 

• Temporary  Duty — On  and  after  1 
July  1945  no  individual  engaged  ex- 
clusively on  temporary  or  temporary  ad- 
ditional duty  shall  become  eligible  for 
an  area  campaign  medal  unless  the  duties 
performed  by  him  during  his  stay  in  the 
area  are  considered  by  the  area  com- 
mander to  have  materially  contributed  to 
progress  of  the  campaign.  Prior  to  1 
July  no  person  was  entitled  to  an  area 
campaign  medal  for  TD  or  TAD  unless 
such  duty  was  for  a period  of  30  days  in 
a designated  area  or  unless  he  engaged 
in  combat  with  or  was  subjected  to  at- 
tack by  enemy  forces.  In  the  latter  case 
he  became  eligible  immediately  upon 
occasion  of  the  attack  or  combat  without 
reference  to  time  limit. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements, 
the  directive  explains  that  service  which 
entitled  an  individual  to  a star  also  en- 
titles him  to  the  ribbon  of  the  area  in 
which  the  service  was  rendered. 

Other  provisions  as  to  qualifications: 


WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Yankee:  Seagoing 

Americans  are  famous  for  their  varied 
nicknames.  No  matter  where  you  are,  from 
Hongkong  to  Timbuktu,  you  can  hear  one 
of  them  mentioned. 

One  of  the  better  known  and  more  widely 
used  is  "yankee." 

Its  origin  is  uncertain  but  is  believed 
to  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  early 
Dutch  settlers. 

Our  early  sea  captains  prided  them- 
selves on  their  reputation  for  being  able 
to  drive  a hard  bargain. 

Dutchmen,  also  known  to  be  thrifty, 
jokingly  referred  to  these  hard-to-please 
Americans  as  "yankers"  or  wranglers  and 
the  name  has  stuck  to  this  day. 
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Flag  Rank  Orders  for  Last  Month  Listed 


• Members  and  former  members  of 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  U.S.,  may 
be  awarded  the  American  campaign 
medal  if  they  served  in  continental  U.S. 
for  an  aggregate  period  of  one  year  be- 
tween 7 Dec  1941  and  2 Mar  1946. 

• Engagement  stars  are  authorized  to 
be  worn  on  the  suspension  ribbon  of' the 
medal.  BuPers  will  not  issue  stars,  how- 
ever, but  eligible  persons  may  buy  same 
from  stores  selling  military  supplies. 

• No  campaign  or  service  medal  will 
be  issued  to  a member  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice who  might  otherwise  be  eligible,  but 
who  served  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions. 

All  commanding  officers  are  to  check 
service  records  to  determine  eligibility  of 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  The 
medals  then  will  be  distributed  with  en- 
tries being  made  on  page  9 of  enlisted 
service  records  indicating  which  medals 
had  been  awarded.  A signed  receipt  will 
be  obtained  from  officers. 

Navy  personnel  entitled  to  area  cam- 
paign medals  because  of  service  with 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  may  apply  for  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  issued  by 
those  services. 

Inactive  and  discharged  personnel  will 
be  issued  their  medals  from  recruiting 
stations  or  veterans’  organizations.  Com- 
mandants of  districts  and  river  com- 
mands will  designate  additional  locations 
from  which  the  medals  will  be  distri- 
buted. Those  not  on  active  duty  must  sup- 
ply proof  of  their  eligibility  when  re- 
questing the  medals  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  the  directive  indicates. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  13 

1.  (b)  Glomb.  Largest  member  of  trio 

known  as  Glomb,  Gorgon  and 
Gargoyle. 

2.  (c)  Glide  bombing.  The  Glomb  was 

used  in  experimental  work  with  pi- 
lotless aircraft  using  television  con- 
trol. It  is  now  obsolete. 

3.  (c)  Bloomer  on  a large  gun. 

4.  (c)  It  is  a protective  canvas  cover  that 

fits  about  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
where  it  emerges  from  the  barbette. 
It  protects  the  gun  and  turret  dur- 
ing heavy  seas. 

5.  (b)  Mines. 

6.  (a)  Mine  layer  USS  Mianlonomah 

(CM  10). 


Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month  were 
as  follows : 

Admiral  Charles  M.  Cooke  Jr.,  usn, 
will  retire  on  1 May. 

Vice  Admiral  John  L.  Hall  Jr.,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  Com  14  and 
ComHawSeaFron  to  report  as  Com- 
mander Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Vice  Admiral  Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Com  11  and  CO 
NavBase  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vice  Admiral  Walter  S.  Delany,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComBatCruPac 
to  report  as  Com  3. 

Rear  Admiral  Clifford  E.  Van  Hook, 
usn,  will  retire  on  1 May. 

Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Reeves,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  Chief,  NATS,  to 
report  as  Chief,  Naval  Air  Training, 
Pensacola,  with  additional  duty  as  Chief, 
NavAir  Basic  Training. 

Rear  Admiral  Laurance  T.  DuBose, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  Com  6 to 
report  as  ComBatCru  Pac. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  D.  Struble,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComPhibPac  to 
report  as  DCNO  (Operations). 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  Hayler,  USN, 
was  ordered  detached  as  Senior  Member, 
Board  of  Decorations  and  Medals,  to  re- 
port as  Com  14  and  ComHawSeaFron. 

Rear  Admiral  Bertram  J.  Rodgers, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  ComPhib- 
Gru  1,  with  additional  duty  as  Com- 
TransRon  1,  to  report  as  ComPhibPac. 

Rear  Admiral  Peter  K.  Fischler,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComPhipTra- 
Pac  to  report  as  ComPhibGru  1,  with 
additional  duty  as  ComTransRon  1. 

Rear  Admiral  Clifton  A.  F.  Sprague, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  NavAir- 
VanTraSubComd,  Corpus  Christi,  to  re- 
port as  ComCarDiv  6. 

Rear  Admiral  William  K.  Phillips, 
USN,  was  ordered  detached  as  ComDes- 
Lant  to  report  as  CO  NOB  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Perry,  usn,  was 
ordered  detached  as  ComCarDiv  6 to  re- 
port as  ComFairWing  2. 

Rear  Admiral  William  G.  Tomlinson, 
USN,  was  ordered  detached  as  Chief,  Air 
Readiness  Section,  Naval  Operations,  to 
report  as  Naval  Attache  and  Naval  At- 
tache for  Air,  London. 


Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Carson,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComCruDiv  15 
to  report  as  Navy  secretary,  Research  and 
Development  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Doyle,  usn, 
reported  as  ComPhibTraPac. 

Rear  Admiral  Clarence  E.  Olsen,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  CO  Naval  Ad- 
ministrative Command,  CIC,  to  report  as 
CO  NavBase  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rear  Admiral  Lucian  A.  Moebus,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  from  duties  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  re- 
port to  CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  F.  Hickey,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  Deputy  Director 
of  Public  Relations  to  report  as  Com- 
FairWing 5. 

Rear  Admiral  Herbert  E.  Regan,  usn, 
reported  as  member  of  the  General 
Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Hunt,  MC,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  General  Inspec- 
tor, BuMed,  to  report  as  inspector  of 
Medical  Corps  activities.  Pacific  Coast. 

Rear  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone,  MC,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  inspector  of 
Medical  Corps  activities,  Pacific  Coast,  to 
report  as  General  Inspector,  BuMed. 

Rear  Admiral  William  J.  C.  Agnew, 
MC,  USN,  was  ordered  detached  as  Dis- 
trict Medical  Officer,  llth  ND,  to  report 
as  District  Medical  Officer,  14th  ND. 

Commodore  Thomas  J.  Keliher  Jr., 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  ComServ- 
Ron  3 to  report  to  Naval  Hospital,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  for  treatment. 


Massachusetts  Crewmen 
Plan  Reunion  in  Boston 

More  than  500  former  crewmen  of 
USS  Massachusetts  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  third  annual  reunion  in  Bos- 
ton on  30-31  May 

Massachusetts,  now  in  the  Reserve 
fleet  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  North  African  invasion 
and  climaxed  her  Navy  career  with  a 
midnight  bombardment  of  the  Jap- 
anese Isles. 

Arrangements  to  attend  the  reunion 
may  be  made  by  writing  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reunion  Committee,  care  of 
the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only 
for  general  information  and  as  an  in- 
dex of  current  Alnavs,  Navacts,  and 
BuPers  Circular  Letters,  not  as  a basis 
for  action.  Personnel  interested  in  spe- 
cific directives  should  consult  Alnav, 
Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter  files 
for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  22 — Cancels  Alnav  3-45  and  modi- 
fies Alnav  208-44. 

No.  23 — Requests  applications  for 
designation  special  duty  only  from  com- 
missioned line  officers  of  the  regular 
Navy,  not  below  the  rank  of  ensign. 

No.  24 — Orders  new  rating  structure 
to  be  put  into  effect  at  0000  on  2 April. 

No.  25 — Lists  Marine  officers  approved 
by  the  President  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  major  and  captain  for  tempo- 
rary service. 

No.  26 — Lists  Marine  officers  approved 
by  the  President  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
for  temporary  service. 

Navacts 

No.  4 — Requests  applications  for  air 
flight  training  (LTA)  from  commissioned 
officers  of  the  regular  Navy  who  meet 
the  prescribed  qualifications.  (See  p.  46.) 


No.  5 — Orders  change  in  money  ration 
allowance  for  ships  and  stations  begin- 
ning the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  1948. 
(See  p.  14.) 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  45 — Announces  1 Sept  1948  as 
convening  date  for  next  class  at  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va.  (See 
p.  48.) 

No.  46 — Announces  availability  of  re- 
vision of  Naval  War  College  corre- 
spondence course  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
(See  p.  49.) 

No.  47 — Gives  list  of  applicants  quali- 
fied for  flight  training. 

No.  48 — Gives  changes  to  enlisted  rat- 
ing and  warrant  structures. 

No.  49 — -Discusses  elimination  of  un- 
essential papers  from  enlisted  service 
records  prior  to  forwarding  to  separation 
activities  or  BuPers. 

No.  50 — Urges  COs  "to  familiarize 
themselves  with  Navy  voting  program 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  applica- 
tions for  absentee  ballots.  (See  p.  51.) 

No.  51 — Announces  examination  for 
fire  control  technicians.  (See  p.  44.) 

No.  52 — Contains  list  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  eligible  for  com- 
bat distinguishing  device.  (See  p.  56.) 

No.  53 — Gives  qualifications  for  Navy 
Occupation  Service  medal  and  China 
Service  medal.  (See  p.  57.) 

No.  54 — Presents  procedure  governing 
requests  from  Naval  Reserve  officers  for 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  training  program.  (See  p. 
46.) 

No.  55 — Authorizes  COs  at  shore  sta- 
tions to  hire  civilian  instructors  for 
educational  services  program. 


Radio 

Programs  Beamed 

to 

Pacific, 

Atlantic 

Here 

is  the  latest  schedule  of  Armed 

Forces  Radio  Services  programs 

beamed 

to  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  All 

times 

are  Greenwich. 

WEST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

Station 

Beam  Area 

Frequency  (KCS) 

Time 

KCBA 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China 

15150 

0315  to  0845 

Southwest  Pacific  and  Philippines 

15330 

0900  to  1430 

KCBF 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China 

1 1810 

0315  to  0845 

China  and  Japan 

9700 

0900  to  1430 

KGEI 

Southwest  Pacific  and  Philippines 

9530 

0530  to  1030 

1045  to  1430 

KGEX 

Southwest  Pacific  and  Philippines 

11730 

0530  to  0845 

KNBX 

South  and  Middle  Pacific 

15250 

0530  to  0845 

KWID 

South  and  Middle  Pacific 

11900 

0530  to  1130 

KWIX 

Alaska  and  Aleutians 

9570 

0315  to  0845 

China  and  Japan 

1 1860 

0900  to  1430 

EAST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

WNRX 

Central  and  South  America 

21730 

1900  to  2145 

Panama  and  West  Indies 

WRCA 

South  Atlantic  and  Africa 

15150 

1900  to  2145 

WBOS 

Greenland,  Iceland  and  England 

15210 

1900  to  2145 

WGEX 

England,  Europe  and  Mediterranean 

17883 

1900  to  2145 

No.  56 — Gives  verification  of  records 
of  enlisted  personnel  preparatory  to  an- 
nual census  report.  (See  p.  46.) 

No.  57 — Presents  BuPers  supplemental 
regulations  of  recreation  funds. 

No.  58 — Announces  All-Navy  tennis 
tournament  for  1948.  (See  p.  41.) 

No.  59 — Gives  instruction  and  quali- 
fications for  combat  aircrewmen. 

No.  60 — Gives  additional  instructions 
on  advancement  in  rating. 

No.  61 — Gives  instructions  for  distri- 
bution of  American,  European-African- 
Middle  Eastern,  and  Asiatic-Pacific  area 
campaign  medals.  (See  p.  52.) 


2 Icebreakers,  Personnel 
Back  from  the  South  Pole 

New  pages  have  been  written  in  the  ex- 
ploration history  of  the  Antarctic  by  the 
icebreakers  uss  Edisto  and  uss  Burton 
Island.  Over  8,500  miles  of  South  Polar 
waters  were  explored  in  less  time  than 
ever  realized  by  previous  expeditions. 

Operations  at  Little  America  were  com- 
pleted in  record  time.  Excellent  weather 
conditions  with  temperatures  ranging 
from  27  to  four  degrees  above  zero  and 
wind  velocity  never  more  than  28  miles 
per  hour  permitted  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted in  five  days  instead  of  the  10  days 
scheduled. 

Maneuvering  around  ice  floes  and  un- 
der the  impact  of  a blinding  snow  storm, 
the  ships  finally  reached  Marguerite  Bay. 
This  was  the  last  stopping  point  on  the 
Antarctic  continent,  ending  the  Navy's 
second  postwar  expedition  to  the  land  of 
ice  and  snow  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 

While  ploughing  through  rough  seas 
enroute  to  Callao,  Peru,  the  round-bot- 
tom icebreakers  tossed  and  rolled  con- 
tinually, Burton  Island  making  a roll  of 
51  degrees. 

Because  of  their  round  bottoms  and  the 
fact  their  engines  are  designed  for  power 
and  not  speed,  icebreakers  are  at  a dis- 
advantage in  wind-swept  seas.  All  hands 
were  hanging  on  for  fear  of  being  tossed 
against  the  bulkheads  while  they  passed 
through  the  "screaming  60s”  latitudes. 

After  months  of  battling  rough  waters 
and  crashing  through  countless  miles  of 
ice,  Edisto  and  Burton  Island  have  the 
appearance  of  ships  returning  from  a bat- 
tlefront.  Paint  has  been  scraped  from 
their  hulls  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
general  overhauling  upon  arrival  in  the 
States. 
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HERE  ARE  TOP  COMMANDS  IN  TODAY'S  NAVY 


Secretary  of  the  Navy John  L.  Sullivan 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy W.  John  Kenney 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy Mark  E.  Andrews 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Air) John  N.  Brown 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations ADM  Louis  E.  Denfeld 

Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations VADM  Arthur  W.  Radford 

Deputy  CNO  (Administration)  . RADM  Charles  Wellborn  Jr. 

Deputy  CNO  (Air) VADM  John  D.  Price 

Deputy  CNO  (Logistics) VADM  Robert  B.  Carney 

Deputy  CNO  (Operations) RADM  Arthur  D.  Struble 

Deputy  CNO  (Personnel) VADM  William  M.  Fechteler 

Chief  of  General  Planning  Group RADM  Maurice  E.  Curts 

Inspector  General RADM  Leo  H.  Thebaud 

Chief  of  Naval  Communications RADM  Earl  E.  Stone 

Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence RADM  Thomas  B.  Inglis 

Chairman  of  the  General  Board  ..VADM  Charles  H.  McMorris 

Chief  of  Naval  Research RADM  Paul  F.  Lee 

Chief  of  Industrial  Relations RADM  Paul  B.  Nibecker 

Judge  Advocate  General RADM  Oswald  S.  Colclough 

President,  Board  of  Inspection 

& Survey RADM  Frank  A.  Braisted 

Director  of  Budgets  and  Reports..  . RADM  Herbert  G.  Hopwood 

Chief  of  Material  Division VADM  Arthur  C.  Miles 

Chief,  Office  of  Industrial  Survey RADM  Joseph  W.  Fowler 

Director,  Public  Relations RADM  Edward  C.  Ewen 

Commandant,  Marine  Corps GEN  Clifton  B.  Cates 


BUREAU  CHIEFS 

Personnel RADM  Thomas  L.  Sprague 

Ships VADM  Earle  W.  Mills 

Ordnance RADM  Albert  G.  Noble 

Aeronautics RADM  Alfred  M.  Pride 

Supplies  and  Accounts RADM  Edwin  D.  Foster  (SC) 

(The  Paymaster  General) 

Yards  and  Docks  RADM  John  J.  Manning  (CEC) 

Medicine  and  Surgery RADM  Clifford  A.  Swanson  (MC) 

(The  Surgeon  General) 

Chief  of  Dental  Division RADM  Clemens  V.  Rault  (DC) 

Director  of  Navy  Nurse  Corps  CAPT  Nellie  J.  DeWitt  (NC) 

FLEET,  FORCE  AND  TYPE  COMMANDERS 

Pacific ADM  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey 

Service  Force,  Atlantic VADM  Francis  S.  Low 

Air  Force,  Pacific VADM  Harold  B.  Sallada 

Battleship — Cruisers,  Pacific VADM  Walter  S.  Delaney 

Destroyers,  Pacific  RADM  Frank  G.  Fahrion 


Submarines,  Pacific 

Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific 

Naval  Forces,  Western  Pacific.. 

Naval  Forces,  Far  East 

Naval  Forces,  Philippines 

First  Task  Fleet 

Atlantic 

Service  Force,  Atlantic 

Air  Force,  Atlantic 

Battleship-Cruisers,  Atlantic 

Destroyers,  Atlantic 

Submarines,  Atlantic 

Amphibious  Forces,  Atlantic... 

Mine  Force,  Atlantic 

Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic 

and  Mediterranean 

Naval  Forces,  Mediterranean .... 

Naval  Forces,  Germany 

Second  Task  Fleet 


RADM  Allan  R.  McCann 

RADM  Bertram  J.  Rogers 

VADM  Oscar  C.  Badger 

VADM  Robert  M.  Griffin 

RADM  Ralph  W.  Christie 

VADM  George  D.  Murray 

ADM  W.  H.  P.  Blandy 

RADM  Wilder  D.  Baker 

VADM  Gerald  F.  Bogan 

VADM  Lynde  D.  McCormick 

RADM  Felix  L.  Johnson 

RADM  James  Fife  Jr. 

RADM  Ralph  O.  Davis 

RADM  Byron  H.  Hanlon 

ADM  Richard  L.  Conolly 

VADM  Forrest  P.  Sherman 

RADM  Roscoe  E.  Schuirmann 
VADM  Donald  B.  Duncan 


SEA  FRONTIER  COMMANDERS 


Eastern ADM  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid 

Western VADM  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf 

Caribbean VADM  Daniel  E.  Barbey 

Gulf RADM  Lawrence  F.  Reifsnider 

Hawaiian VADM  John  L.  Hall  Jr. 

Alaskan RADM  Alfred  E.  Montgomery 

NAVAL  DISTRICT  AND  RIVER  COMMANDANTS 

First RADM  Morton  L.  Deyo 

Third RADM  Monroe  Kelly 

Fourth VADM  James  L.  Kauffman 

Fifth RADM  Walden  L.  Ainsworth 

Sixth 

Seventh RADM  Ralph  F.  Davison 

Eighth RADM  Lawrence  F.  Reifsnider 

Ninth RADM  J.  Cary  Jones 

Tenth VADM  Daniel  E.  Barbey 

Eleventh RADM  Bernhard  H.  Bieri 

Twelfth RADM  Donald  B.  Beary 

Thirteenth RADM  George  H.  Fort 

Fourteenth VADM  John  L.  Hall  Jr. 

Fifteenth RADM  Edward  W.  Hanson 

Seventeenth RADM  Alfred  E.  Montgomery 

Potomac  River  Naval  Command RADM  Glenn  B.  Davis 

Severn  River  Naval  Command RADM  James  L.  Holloway  Jr. 

(Supt.  U.S.  Naval  Academy) 
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Personnel  Eligible  to  Wear  Combat  'V  Listed 


Navy  and  MarCor  personnel  eligible 
to  wear  the  Combat  "V”  on  the  Legion 
of  Merit  and  on  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
were  listed  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  52-48 
(NDB,  31  March). 

This  was  the  14th  of  a series  of  letters 
listing  personnel  authorized  to  wear  the 
device. 

Personnel  who  have  received  citations 


containing  the  notation  that  the  combat 
distinguishing  device  is  authorized  may 
not  find  their  names  included  in  pub- 
lished lists.  Doubtful  cases  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  BuPers  for  action. 

The  privilege  of  wearing  the  "V”  does 
not  automatically  entitle  personnel  to 
the  benefits  of  the  law  which  governs 
retirement. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Lake,  Richard  C.,  CAPT,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn.:  CO,  uss  Albacore,  action 
against  Japanese,  third  war  patrol,  Bis- 
marck Sea-New  Guinea  area,  20  Jan  to 
11  Mar  1943. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Flanagan,  Henry  J.,  LT,  usn,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.:  First  lieutenant,  uss  Tang, 
action  against  Japanese,  fifth  war  patrol, 
Formosa  Strait,  25  Oct  1945. 

★ Guiler,  Robert  P.  Ill,  LT,  usn,  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa.  (posthumously) : Torpedo 
data  computer  operator  and  gunnery 
officer,  uss  Grampus,  first  war  patrol, 
enemy  waters  near  the  Marshall  Islands, 
8 Feb  to  4 Apr  1942. 

★ Stockton,  Vard  A.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Al- 
hambra, Cafif. : Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Snook,  fifth  war  patrol.  East 
China  Sea,  6 Jan  to  6 Mar  1944. 


'And  here,  Waldo,  are  your  leave 
Pope 


First  award: 

★ Anderson,  Paul  M.,  LT,  usn,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  Chief  of  the  boat,  uss  Spear- 
fish,  action  against  Japanese,  third  war 
patrol,  SoWesPac,  27  Mar  to  20  May 
1942. 

★ Bell,  William  T.,  LT,  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.:  Assistant  first  lieutenant  and 
bomb  disposal  officer,  USS  Biloxi,  Oki- 
nawa, 27  Mar  1945. 

★ Bittenbander,  Earl,  LT,  usnr,  Potts- 
town.  Pa. : Patrol  plane  commander.  Navy 
Liberator,  Clark  Island,  Luzon,  Pacific 
area,  31  Mar  1945. 

★ Brown,  David  S.,  CDR,  usn,  London, 
England:  Gunnery  and  operations  officer 
for  ships  on  the  staff  of  the  commander 
of  a fast  carrier  task  group,  Kyushu, 
Tokyo  and  Kure  areas,  and  in  support  of 
landings  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  10 
Feb  to  19  May  1945. 

★ Brown,  John  M.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  Attached  to  22d  Marines 
(Reinforced),  6th  MarDiv,  Guam,  Mari- 
anas, 21  July  1944. 

★ Caverly,  Floyd  M.,  CETM,  usn,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.:  Crew  member,  uss 

Tang,  action  against  Japanese,  fifth  war 
patrol,  Formosa  Strait,  24  Sept  to  25  Oct 
1944. 

★ Costigan,  Daniel  E.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Serving  with  a medical 
collecting  section,  attached  to  2d  Bn,  28th 
Marines,  Iwo  Jima,  25  Feb  to  3 Mar  1945. 

★ Cox,  Robert  L.,  PHM2,  usn,  Coronada, 
Calif.:  Corpsman,  in  an  amphibian  tractor 
battalion,  FMF,  Pacific,  Okinawa,  20 
May  1945. 

★ Crain,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
Houston,  Tex. : Infantry  battalion  sur- 
geon, 5th  Marines,  1st  MarDiv,  3d  Phib- 
Corps,  FMF,  Palau  Islands,  15  to  29  Sept 
1944. 

★ Decker,  Clayton  O.,  MOMM2,  usnr, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Crew  member,  uss 
Tang,  action  against  Japanese,  fifth  war 


patrol,  Formosa  Strait,  24  Sept  to  25  Oct 
1944. 

★ Dasilva,  Jessie  B.,  MOMM2,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Crew  member,  uss 
Tang,  action  against  Japanese,  fifth  war 
patrol,  Formosa  Strait,  24  Sept  to  25 
Oct  1944. 

★ Dickenson,  George  W.,  CAPT,  MC, 
usn,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.:  Senior  medical 
officer,  uss  Ticonderoga , action  against 
Japanese,  Formosa,  21  Jan  1945. 

★ Dillard,  Raleigh  A.,  PHM2,  usnr, 
Madisonville,  Tenn. : Hospital  corpsman, 
2d  Bn,  26th  Marines,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo 
Jima,  March  1945. 

★ Edwards,  Benjamin  F.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash.:  Damage  control  offi- 
cer, uss  Biloxi,  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  27 
Mar  1945. 

★ Engebretsen,  Edward  M.,  CQM,  usn, 
Waupaca,  Wis.  (posthumously) : Service 
on  board  uss  Haddock,  during  two  war 
patrols  in  Japanese  waters. 

★ Gillespie,  Ralph,  HAl,  usnr,  Galax, 
Va.:  Company  corpsman  in  a Marine  in- 
fantry battalion,  28th  Marines,  5th  Mar- 
Div, Iwo  Jima,  3 Mar  1945. 

★ Gilligan,  John  J.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  Service  on  board  USS  Rod- 
man,  action  against  Japanese,  Okinawa, 
6 Apr  1945. 

★ Harty,  Kevin  D.,  LCDR,  usnr,  New- 
port, R.  I.:  Communications  officer,  uss 
Grenadier,  sixth  war  patrol,  Japanese 
waters,  21  to  23  May  1943. 

★ Hauer,  Roman  F.,  PHMl,  usnr,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.:  Hospital  corpsman  serving 
with  a collection  section,  Co  B,  3d  Med- 
Bn,  service  troops,  3d  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima, 
12  and  20  Mar  1945. 

★ Henderson,  Charles  E.  Ill,  LT,  usnr, 
Baltimore,  Md. : Pilot  of  a torpedo  pilot 
plane,  NightTorpBomRon  90,  USS  Enter- 
prise, Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Hunt,  Gene  E.,  PHM2,  usnr,  St. 
Martinsville,  La. : Hospital  corpsman  at- 
tached to  an  amphibious  corps,  Palau 
Islands,  3 Sept  1944. 

★ Jackson,  Charles  B.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.:  Navigator,  uss  Spear- 
fish,  third  war  patrol,  SoWesPac,  27  Mar 
to  20  May  1942. 

★ Kieling,  Robert  T.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Min- 
neapolis, tylinn. : Pilot  of  a fighter  plane, 
NightFitRon  91,  USS  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard, Japan,  13  Aug  1945. 

★ King,  Raymond  A.,  PHMl,  usnr,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. : Hospital  corpsman  at- 
tached to  marines  in  3dMarDiv,  action  on 
Guam,  26  July  1944. 
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Qualifications  of  flag  and  staff  per- 


★ Lander,  Robert  B.,  CDR,  usn,  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela:  Torpedo  and  gunnery 
officer,  uss  S-37,  third  war  patrol,  Ma- 
kassar and  Lombok  Straits  area,  2 to  20 
Feb  1942. 

★ Luse,  Jack  C.,  PHMl,  usnr,  Far  Hills, 
N.  J.:  Attached  to  a reconnaissance  pla- 
toon in  a headquarters  and  service  com- 
pany of  marines,  Iwo  Jima,  8 Mar  1945. 

★ Mackert,  Theodore  F.,  EMl,  usnr, 
Dormont,  Pa.:  Service  on  board  uss  La 
Vallette,  action  against  Japanese,  vicinity 
of  Philippines,  14  Feb  1945. 

★ Martin,  James  C.,  HAl,  usnr,  Kewan- 
see,  111.:  Service  with  a company  of  ma- 
rines in  action  against  the  Japanese,  Iwo 
Jima,  8 Mar  1945. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Ballentine,  John  J.,  RADM,  usn, 
Hillsboro,  Ohio:  Lia'ison  officer  between 
CincPac  and  the  supreme  commander  for 
the  allied  forces  for  the  occupation  of 
Japan,  30  Aug  to  20  Dec  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Battle,  Charlton  E.  Jr.,  COMO,  usn, 
chief  of  staff  to  ComServLant,  October 
1944  to  December  1945. 

★ Ewen,  Edward  C.,  RADM,  USN,  Glen- 
view, 111.:  CO,  USS  Independence,  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific, 
29  Aug  1944  to  25  Jan  1945. 

★ Montgomery,  Alfred  E.,  RADM,  usn, 
Kodiak,  Alaska:  ComFairWestCoast,  12 
Feb  to  14  July  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Austin,  Leonard  B.,  CAPT.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : ComDesDiv  7,  7 Dec 
1941  to  14  Aug  1943;  ComDesRon  22, 
March  1943. 

★ Ayres,  William  W.,  COMO,  usn. 


North  Islander,  NAS  North  Island,  Calif. 


‘Ah,  wotta  ya  gripin'  about.  Liberty 
don't  go  fer  an  hour  yet.' 


sonnel  for  wearing  the  Navy  Occupation 
Medal  and  China  Service  Medal  (ex- 
tended) are  clarified  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
53-48  (NDB,  31  Mar  1948). 

Flag  officers  and  members  of  their 
staffs  are  entitled  to  all  awards  made  to 


Bethesda,  Md. : CO,  5th  Med  Bn,  5th 
MarDiv,  prior  to  and  during  seizure  of 
Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  to  26  Mar  1945. 

★ Barrett,  Morgan  C.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Officer  of  staff  of  Com- 
7thFlt,  January  to  October  1945. 

★ Boundy,  James  W.,  CAPT,  SC,  usn. 
Great  Lakes,  111.:  Force  supply  officer, 
staff  of  ComAirPac,  .20  May  1943  to  3 
Aug  1945. 

★ Ernest,  George  E.,  CDR,  usn  (Ret), 
Baltimore,  Md. : OinC,  registered  publica- 
tion issuing  offices,  7th  Fleet,  March  1944 
to  July  1945. 

★ Ginder,  John  K.  B.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash.:  ComDesRon  21,  So- 
WesPac,  August  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Holden,  Edward  C.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usnr, 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. : CO,  uss  Star- 
light, operations  against  the  Japanese  in 
the  Pacific,  15  Nov  1944  to  3 Aug  1945. 

★ MacPherson,  James  I.,  CDR,  usnr, 
San  Anselmo,  Calif.:  CO,  uss  Sarasota, 
POA,  16  Aug  1944  to  17  Nov  1945. 

★ McCrary,  Douglas  A.,  LT,  usnr, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. : Operation  officer 
for  aircraft,  on  the  staff  of  a fast  carrier 
task  group  commander  during  operations 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  10  Feb 
to  19  May  1945. 

★ McLeod,  Levin  J.,  CDR,  usnr,  Miami, 
Fla.:  Communications  officer  and  later  as 
operations  officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
TransDiv  32,  POA,  March  1942  to  March 
1945. 

★ Morgan,  Charles  H.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Newton,  Iowa:  CO,  Receiving  Station, 
Guam,  30  Dec  1944  to  9 Nov  1945,  and 
Staging  Center,  Guam,  19  Aug  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Peterson,  George  E.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Commander  of  vari- 
ous submarine  divisions,  19  Sept  1943  to 
9 Sept  1944;  ComSubRon  8,  October  1944 
to  June  1945;  ComSubRon  10,  June  to 
Sept  1945. 

★ Ramusson,  Irvin  S.,  CDR,  CEC,  usnr, 
Denver,  Colo.:  OinC,  40th  CB,  Admiralty 
Islands,  2 Mar  to  18  July  1944. 

★ Read,  William  A.,  COMO,  usnr.  Pur- 
chase, N.  Y. : Flag  secretary  on  the  staff 
of  ComAirPac,  November  1942  to  March 
1943,  OinC  advanced  bases,  September 
to  November  1943. 

★ Robertson,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Assistant  operations 


any  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked 
in  a duty  status  for  the  period  covered 
for  the  award. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  and 
extension  of  China  Service  Medal,  see 
All  Hands,  March  1948,  p.  46. 


officer  for  operational  projects,  staff  of 
CincLant,  June  1944  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Roper,  John  W.,  RADM,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Wisconsin,  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Japanese  homeland,  6 Mar  to  11 
Aug  1945. 

★ Simmons,  John  D.,  LT,  usnr,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  Organizer  and  operator  of  a 
communications  net  in  enemy  occupied 
areas  in  the  Philippines. 

★ Smith,  Harold  T.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 
Hingham,  Mass.:  Fleet  maintenance  offi- 
cer, staff  of  CincPac  and  CincPoa,  28  Apr 
1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Stroh,  Robert  J.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Head  of  the  plans  division 
of  the  staff  of  ComAirPac,  12  June  1944 
to  21  July  1945. 

★ Sutliff,  Robert  C.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Fleet  aviation  officer  on 
the  staff  of  CincLant,  March  to  Septem- 
ber 1945. 

★ Swart,  Robert  L.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Staff  engineer  and  ma- 
terial officer,  ServLant,  17  Feb  1942  to  4 
Aug  1945. 

★ Thompson,  Lawrance  R.,  LCDR, 
usnr,  Ripton,  Vt. : Historian,  staff  of 
CincLant,  February  to  September  1945. 

★ Thorne,  Oakleigh  L.,  CDR,  usnr, 
New  York  City:  Assistant  flag  secretary 
from  November  1942  to  March  1943,  and 
as  flag  secretary  on  the  staff  of  ComAir- 
Pac, March  1943  to  February  1944. 

★ Tiemroth,  Harold  H.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Chandler, 
7 Dec  1941  to  April  1942;  CO,  uss  Batch, 
April  1942  to  September  1943,  Pacific 
theater. 


★ Werlla,  Clifford  V.,  CPHOM,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Heroic  conduct  dur- 
ing operations  to  capture  the  German 
submarine  17-505  off  Cape  Blanco  in 
French  West  Africa,  4 June  1944. 

★ Wright,  Jack,  BMl,  usn,  Rockaway, 
Ore. : Heroic  conduct  during  operations 
to  capture  the  German  submarine  1/-505 
off  Cape  Blanco  in  French  West  Africa, 
4 June  1944. 
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BOOKS: 


DIVERSITY  KEYNOTE 
OF  SUMMER  READING 


%A#HEN  shore-going  fever  assails  you 
" ' and  there’s  liberty  but  no  boats,  make 
a full-power  run  to  your  ship  or  station 
library  and  see  what  has  arrived. 

For  summer  reading  that  will  whisk  you 
off  to  a completely  different  environment, 
All  Hands  suggests  one  of  these. 

• Fire,  by  George  R.  Stewart;  Random 
House. 

A summer  storm  rolled  through  the 
high  Sierras  and  lightning  flashed.  The 
lookout  in  the  tower  on  Cerro  Gordo  was 
excited,  but  not  very  frightened.  She  had 
come  up  from  San  Francisco  to  get  her 
bearings  and  now  she  knew  where  she 
stood. 

Lightning-born  fire  smoldered  in  the 
pine  needles  for  five  days  and  no  one  knew 
it  but  the  ants.  Suddenly,  then,  everyone 
knew  it — the  Super,  Ranger  Jones,  Bart, 
Dave  Halliday  and  Judith  Goday.  Men 
were  brought  in  from  as  far  away  as  Reno 
and  Stockton.  Among  them  was  Bo  Fox, 
the  "wino”  from  Sacramento,  who  always 
wanted  an  open  door  behind  him. 

The  deer  fled  in  bewilderment  and  even 
the  mink  and  the  trout  in  Onion  Creek 
knew  that  something  was  wrong.  And  Bo 
Fox  bolted. 

The  continent-wide  sweep  of  wind  and 
weather  and  the  age-old  wonder  of  fire 
roll  through  the  11  days  of  this  book. 
They  are  terrible  days  for  all  the  forest 
dwellers,  and  until  Dave  Halliday  goes 


Navy,  Army  Activities 
Visited  by  USAFI  Unit 

Bringing  to  Navy  personnel  facili- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  a 
mobile  unit  is  rounding  out  a three- 
month  tour  of  naval  and  military  in- 
stallations in  most  of  the  southern 
states. 

Purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  assist  local 
educational  programs  at  various 
armed  forces  activities  and  installa- 
tions. In  addition,  the  mobile  unit 
has  been  enrolling  servicemen  in 
correspondence  courses  offered  by 
USAFI  as  well  as  those  made  avail- 
able from  extension  divisions  of  59 
contracting  colleges  and  universities. 


into  action  the  situation  is  very  perilous 
on  Cerro  Gordo. 

• The  Land  of  the  Shorter  Shadows, 

by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner;  William  Mor- 
row and  Co.  Inc. 

In  this  book  the  author  of  a multitude 
of  detective  novels  turns  travel  writer. 
He  and  companions  set  out  from  San 
Diego  with  two  light  trucks  to  drive  to 
the  tip  of  lower  California  over  1,200 
miles  of  rough  dirt  roads.  This  they 
succeed  in  doing,  with  a side  trip  to  La 
Purisima  and  a loop  around  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  for  good  measure. 

The  account  of  the  trip,  describing  hte 
people  who  made  it,  the  people  they 
met,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  arid  coun- 
try, the  primitive  roads  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  vehicles,  all  blend  into 
a fascinating  chronicle.  The  volume  of 
228  pages  which  includes  almost  100 
photos  concludes  with  a chapter  of 
"thoughts  about  things,”  written  in  the 
same  informal  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

There  is  no  injection  of  fiction  into 
this  fact  book  to  spice  it  up.  None  is 
necessary. 

• The  Price  of  Power,  by  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin;  Harper  and  Brothers. 

While  some  of  us  may  not  like  it, 
world  leadership  has  been  thrust  upon 
our  country.  This  book  is  an  eyes-on-the- 
stars,  feet-in-the-mud  approach  to  this 
problem  of  power.  It  is  an  explanation 
of  what  we  must  do  to  maintain  world 
equilibrium. 

In  writing  the  book,  Mr.  Baldwin  who 
is  himself  an  authority  on  political  mat- 
ters worked  in  close  association  with  a 
group  of  the  country’s  other  leading 
military  and  political  analysts. 

• Admirals  of  American  Empire,  by 
Richard  S.  West,  Jr.;  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

This  book  is  a biography  of  four  ad- 
mirals of  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt: Dewey,  Mahan,  Schley  and  Samp- 
son. In  354  pages  including  a large  num- 
ber of  historical  photos,  cartoons  and 
maps,  it  traces  the  development  of  'these 
men  and  their  country  against  the  back- 
ground of  Manila  Bay,  Santiago  and  the 
Spanish-American  War. 


• The  American  College  Dictionary; 

Random  House. 

Editor  Clarence  L.  Barnhart  and  a 
group  of  specialists  have  built  a new 
dictionary  from  the  ground  up.  Among 
the  book's  more  than  125,000  entries  are 
iron  curtain,  goon,  radar  and  snafu. 
While  up-to-date  as  jive,  the  American 
College  Dictionary  is  definitely  on  the 
beam.  Accurate  and  authoritative. 

• U.S.  Naval  Logistics  In  World 
War  II,  by  Duncan  S.  Ballantine;  Prince- 
ton University  Press. 

A concise  and  critical  history,  this  vol- 
ume holds  varied  interests  for  many 
kinds  of  readers  besides  those  with  a 
formal  interest  in  naval  administration, 
and  will  be  of  special  value  to  students 
of  government  planning,  procurement,  or- 
ganization and  inter-service  cooperation. 

• Standard  Book  of  Letter  Writing, 
by  Lillian  Eichler  Watson;  Prentice-Hall. 

Here  is  the  quick  answer  to  every 
question  you  might  have  about  letter 
writing.  The  book  tells  how  you  can 
easily  write  more  effective  social,  per- 
sonal and  business  letters.  Its  626  pages 
contain  more  than  600  helpful  sample 
letters. 


Navy  Supply  Ship  Saves 
3 Castaways  on  Island 

USS  Roque  (AG  137),  on  one  of  its 
regular  runs  to  the  lonely  island  of 
Ngatik,  found  three  men  who  had 
landed  there  after  spending  57  days 
adrift  in  a 19-foot  boat. 

The  three  Gilbert  Islanders  had  set 
out  from  their  home  island  of  Maiana 
with  another  companion  to  transport 
a doctor  to  Tarawa,  28  miles  to  the 
north.  After  the  doctor  was  landed, 
the  four  men  headed  back  to  Maiana. 
Contrary  winds  and  currents  carried 
the  boat  off  its  course.  Fifty-seven 
days  later  a landing  was  made  at 
Ngatik  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  1,200 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Tarawa.  One 
of  the  men  disappeared  overboard  be- 
fore land  was  sighted. 

Navy-trained  natives  of  Ngatik  gave 
the  three  castaways  medical  treatment 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Roque  which 
transported  the  men  to  Truk  where 
they  took  time  to  build  up  their  un- 
dernourished bodies.  The  Navy  then 
flew  the  men  to  Guam  where  they  are 
resting,  awaiting  return  to  their  home 
island. 
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ALL  HANDS  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 


Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Manila  Campaign 


Never  before  published  details  of  the  great  events  which  took  place 
half  a century  ago  in  Manila  Bay  are  contained  in  a new  book  written 
by  Rear  Admiral  Dewey's  aide,  rounding  out  the  sketchy  picture  in 
official  records  (Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Manila  Campaign,  by  Com- 
mander Nathan  Sargent;  price,  $3.00;  published  by  the  Naval 
Historical  Foundation,  c/o  Naval  Records  and  Library,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.C.).  ALL  HANDS  presents  a few  of  its  150 
pages  as  a book  supplement. 


Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Manila  Campaign 

Editor’s  note — After  four  hours  in  front  of  the  guns  of 
Dewey’s  U.S.  Fleet,  the  10  vessels  comprising  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Manila  Bay  were  in  blazing  ruins  or  aground.  The 
victory  of  50  years  ago  was  surprisingly  easy  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, whose  only  losses  were  six  wounded. 

The  next  step  was  the  conquest  of  Manila,  core  of 
Spanish  provincial  government  in  the  Philip pines . Even 
though  the  Spaniards  offered  surrender,  Rear  Admiral 
George  Dewey  had  to  wait  for  an  adequate  force  of  U.S. 
troops  to  occupy  and  police  the  city. 

The  three-month  waiting  period  was  fraught  with  inter- 
national complexities,  intrigue  and  danger.  Aguinaldo, 
later  to  become  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  battered  at 
the  doors  of  the  city  with  his  rebelling  Filipinos.  German, 
French,  British  and  Japanese  warships  sped  from  Far  East- 
ern ports  to  drop  anchor  in  Manila  Bay,  and  only  the  Eng- 
lish professed  real  friendship  for  the  Americans. 

Intelligence  reports  of  Spanish  fleet  movements  under 
Admirals  Camara  and  Cervera  further  disturbed  Dewey, 
whose  own  forces  were  7,000  miles  from  their  nearest  base. 
The  battle  had  reduced  ammunition  supplies  which  had 
been  but  little  more  than  half  of  capacity. 

Cervera’ s fleet  went  to  Cuba,  but  Camara’s  set  out  for 
Manila  spoiling  for  battle  with  the  inferior  American  force. 
How  a suggestion  from  Dewey  dissolved  the  threat  and 
how  the  admiral  bluntly  offered  war  to  the  Germans  is  told 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  Commander  Nathan  Sar- 
gent’s book. 

" It  is  astonishing,”  writes  Commodore  D.  W.  Knox, 
USN,  naval  historian,  in  the  foreword,  "that  virtually  noth- 
ing of  official  record  exists  concerning  this  German  inci- 
dent. ...  The  broad  interests  of  the  United  States  were 
never  better  served”  than  by  Dewey  at  Manila. 


A GRAVE  SOURCE  of  anxiety  to  our  Commander-in- 

' Chief,  and  one  that  for  sometime  had  been  threaten- 
ing, now  surged  prominently  to  the  front. 

As  early  as  12  May  1898,  the  Department  had  tele- 
graphed the  Admiral  asking  if  any  submarine  mines  to  aid 
in  his  defense  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a superior  force, 
should  be  sent  him.  At  that  time  Cervera’s  squadron  had 
left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  its  destination  was  a mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  It  might  be  our  eastern  coast,  it  might  be 
the  West  Indies,  or  it  might  be  the  Philippines ; and  in  the 
latter  case,  our  squadron  would  be  called  upon  to  defend 
itself. 

A week  later  a new  rumor  had  reached  Washington, 
and  on  20  May  the  Department  telegraphed  that  Carlos  V, 
Pelayo,  Alfonso  XII,  and  some  transports  were  reported  to 
have  left  Spain  for  the  East.  To  these  telegrams  the  Admiral 
confidently  replied  that  if  attacked  by  a superior  force,  the 
squadron  would  endeavor  to  give  a good  account  of  itself. 

But  the  Government  was  evidently  still  uneasy  with  re- 
gard to  his  safety,  and  soon  cabled  that  the  monitors 
Monterey  and  Monadnock  would  be  sent  to  reinforce  him. 
This  determination  was  due  entirely  to  the  expected  attack 
from  the  Spaniards,  but  before  long  there  was  another 
cause  which  made  it  seem  decidedly  necessary  that  our  East- 


ern squadron  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
some  armored  vessels. 

For  some  time  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  Germans  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  the  fact  of  their  assembling  and  keeping 
there  a squadron  much  more  powerful  than  our  own,  had 
been  a source  of  suspicion  and  solicitude  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  of  late  the  attitude  of  their  Admiral  and  the  conduct 
of  their  men-of-war  had  been  such  that  his  suspicions 
seemed  about  to  become  certainties.  From  their  behavior  he 
could  not  but  feel  assured  that  the  Germans  had  instruc- 
tions to  goad  him  into  some  overt  act  of  which  they  could 
take  advantage,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  ship  for 
ship,  their  squadron  was  stronger  than  his  own.  As  will  be 
shown  later  on,  he  had  thoroughly  maintained  his  position 
in  all  his  relations  with  them,  but  he  was  unable  to  fathom 
their  intentions  and  he  felt  it  imperative  that  he  should  be 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  action  on  their  part. 

There  were  two  weighty  reasons,  therefore,  which  led 
him  to  request  that  the  departure  of  Monterey  and  Monad- 
nock should  be  expedited,  and  his  demand  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  response  to  his  telegram,  announc- 
ing the  sailing  of  Monterey  and  the  proximate  departure 
of  Monadnock,  brought  also  the  grave  news  that  Camara’s 
Spanish  fleet  had  been  definitely  seen  off  Gibraltar  heading 
to  the  eastward. 

2 

From  this  time  on,  every  precaution,  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  its  agents  in  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  by 
the  Admiral  from  his  end  of  the  line,  was  taken  to  follow 
the  course  of  this  fleet  as  it  progressed  upon  what  proved 
to  be  its  abortive  errand. 

After  passing  through  the  canal,  he  made  another  stop 
at  Suez,  but  was  again  warned  off,  when  he  left  the  harbor 
and  anchored  five  miles  off  shore,  where  his  ships  were 
well  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and  thus  free  of  Egyptian 
control. 

Although  coal  had  been  refused  him  in  both  Port  Said 
and  Suez,  Admiral  Camara  was  still  in  a condition  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage;  for  his  colliers  were  well  supplied  and  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  coaled  from  them 
in  some  of  the  Arabian  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  where,  in 
addition  to  profiting  by  the  smooth  waters  of  a quiet  an- 
chorage, he  would  be  hampered  by  none  of  the  restrictions 
of  neutrality  laws. 

But  just  at  this  moment  the  Navy  Department  received 
an  opportune  suggestion  from  Admiral  Dewey;  one  so  im- 
portant that  it  was  adopted  without  delay,  and,  being  given 
immediate  publicity,  it  at  once  placed  an  entirely  different 
aspect  upon  affairs.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
(Admiral  Dewey's)  judgment,  if  the  coast  of  Spain  were 
threatened,  Camara’s  squadron  would  at  once  be  called 
back  to  protect  it. 

The  event  justified  his  prediction;  his  cablegram  was 
received  on  27  June;  on  29  June  it  was  widely  known 
that  a squadron  under  Commodore  Watson  had  been  or- 
ganized for  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  coast;  on  8 July, 
the  Spanish  fleet  re-entered  the  Suez  canal,  and  on  11  July 
it  left  Port  Said  for  Cartagena. 

3 

The  danger  was  over,  but  it  had  been  an  anxious  mo- 
ment for  our  Commander-in-Chief  in  Manila  Bay.  With  a 
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squadron  of  only  unarmored  vessels  at  his  disposition,  he 
would  have  had  to  meet  two  powerful  armor-dads  (each 
of  nearly  10,000  tons  displacement)  aided  by  three  large 
converted  cruisers  heavily  armed,  and  by  three  torpedo 
destroyers. 

Considering  ships  alone,  the  odds  would  have  been 
strongly  against  him,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  officers 
felt  at  all  apprehensive  of  the  outcome.  The  Admiral's 
plans  were  fully  matured  and  might  have  resulted  quite  as 
successfully  as  did  those  of  the  first  of  May.  Feeling  assured 
that  Camara  would  arrive  before  Monterey  could  reach 
Manila,  and  that  whatever  course  was  pursued  it  must  be 
without  counting  upon  her  valuable  aid,  his  intention  was 
that  upon  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet  he  would  leave 
Manila  Bay  with  his  whole  force,  and  with  his  squadron 
take  a position  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, where  he  could  sally  forth  and  attack  the  Spaniards 
in  flank  when  they  were  hampered  with  their  transports, 
short  of  coal,  and  unlikely  to  expect  him. 

The  scheme  was  well  thought  out,  and  with  such  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  squadron  as  he  then  commanded, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Admiral  Dewey  would  either 
have  gained  a decisive  victory  or  would  have  left  the 
Spanish  vessels  in  such  a plight  that  few,  if  any,  of.  them 
could  have  reached  Manila  Bay.  But  the  crisis  was  averted; 
the  mere  adoption  of  his  suggestion  to  prepare  for  a dem- 
onstration on  the  coast  of  Spain  had  been  sufficient;  the 
news  of  such  preparation  not  only  caused  the  hasty  recall 
of  Camara  from  his  bootless  voyage,  but,  more  than  that,  it 
at  once  brought  about  the  negotiations  which  soon  ended  in 
the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol. 

4 

This  open  enemy  disposed  of,  there  remained,  however, 
another  which,  if  not  overtly  hostile,  at  least  displayed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  unfriendly  power. 

From  their  first  arrival  in  Manila  Bay  the  Germans  had 
been  a source  of  unceasing  annoyance  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  whether  their  conduct  may  be  attributed  to  an  inten- 
tionally offensive  policy  or  to  simple  lack  of  that  nautical 
good  breeding  known  among  sailors  as  sea-manners,  the 
fact  remains  that  their  practices  were  such  as  no  blockading 
officer  could  brook.  Day  by  day  they  were  evidencing  an 
increasing  disposition  to  ignore  this  right  and  authority 
and  this  attitude  on  their  part  was  none  the  less  significant 
when  it  is  considered  how  much  more  powerful  than  our 
own  was  the  squadron  of  the  German  Vice-Admiral.  It  was 
quite  as  much,  therefore,  in  view  of  possible  complications 
with  them,  as  on  account  of  the  threatened  arrival  of 
Camara’s  fleet,  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  laid  such  stress 
upon  hastening  the  departure  of  the  monitors. 

The  German  vexations  were  coincident  with  the  arrival 
of  their  ships  in  Manila  Bay.  Irene,  coming  from  Nagasaki, 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  on  the  morning  of  6 
May;  she  may  or  may  not  have  heard  of  our  victory  before 
her  departure  from  Japan,  but  definite  information  con- 
cerning it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  captain  from  an 


English  steamer  that  same  morning,  so  that  when  the  vessel 
passed  through  the  Bocas,  her  officers  were  fully  aware  that 
in  Manila  Bay  American  authority  was  paramount. 

In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  however,  and  of  the  fact 
that  our  flagship  and  other  vessels  were  anchored  off  Cavite, 
that  our  colors  were  flying  over  its  naval  station  and  bat- 
teries, and  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
ex  sted,  the  propriety  of  reporting  to  Commodore  Dewey 
and  of  requesting  him  to  indicate  in  what  part  of  the  Bay 
he  should  anchor,  apparently  never  occurred  to  the  captain 
of  Irene,  but  he  coolly  passed  on  and  dropped  his  anchor 
where  it  best  suited  him. 

The  next  German  was  Cormoran,  which  entered  on 
9 May  about  3 a.m.  This  arrival  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
was  in  itself  an  extraordinary  performance  off  a blockaded 
port,  and  was  not  entirely  unfraught  with  danger,  when 
that  port  was  blockaded  by  a fleet  supposedly  on  the  alert 
to  resist  attack  either  from  the  City  or  from  the  sea.  Cor- 
moran paid  no  attention  to  the  signals  of  the  steam  launch 
sent  to  board  her,  and  was  only  brought  to  by  a shot  from 
Raleigh,  which,  ith  all  lights  masked,  suddenly  appeared 
close  aboard  and  fired  a shot  across  her  bows.  This  quickly 
brought  the  commander  of  Cormoran  to  his  senses  and  he 
not  only  stopped  his  engines  but  threw  them  hard  astern. 
His  perturbation  when  our  boarding  officer  visited  his  ves- 
sel, showed  that  he  fully  realized  his  narrow  escape. 

It  may  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  naval  rules  of  action 
under  such  circumstances,  but  the  Commodore  would  have 
been  perfectly  in  his  right  had  he  ordered  Raleigh  to  fire 
upon  her.  Our  fleet  was  naturally  at  this  moment  always 
upon  the  alert  and  ready  for  any  night  attack.  Men  were 
armed  and  sleeping  at  the  guns,  the  captured  tugs  and 
launches  were  stationed  to  cruise  about  the  fleet  as  picket 
boats,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  that  a careful  com- 
mander would  observe  with  an  enemy  and  presumably  a 
revengful  one,  but  five  miles  distant.  Only  intent  or  crass 
ignorance  of  proper  procedure  under  such  circumstances 
can  account  for  the  action  of  this  German  vessel.  • 

During  the  month  of  June,  Kaiserin  Augusta,  Kaiser, 
and  Prinzess  Wilhelm  made  their  appearance,  the  first- 
named  flying  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs. 
Kaiser  came  in  after  dark  on  18  June;  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  launch  sent  to  board  her,  but  stood  on  to  the 
anchorage  off  Manila.  The  next  morning  she  came  over  to 
Cavite  to  report  to  our  Admiral. 

There  also  arrived  off  the  port  a German  transport, 
Darmstadt,  bringing  1,400  men  as  relief  crews  for  Jthe 
German  vessels.  By  the  courtesy  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Darm- 
stadt and  later  a steamer  laden  with  coal  for  the  German 
squadron,  were  allowed  to  enter,  although  the  permission 
to  use  a blockaded  port  for  effecting  such  transfers  of  men 
might  justly  have  been  withheld.  But  this  permission  was 
not  only  unappreciated  but  was  abused;  the  men  were  not 
at  once  exchanged,  but  were  held  as  a reserve  force  on 
board  Darmstadt  for  nearly  four  weeks,  thus  forming  a de- 
cided menace  to  our  authority  and  giving  Admiral  von 
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Diedrichs  a large  landing  force  for  any  scheme  he  might 
desire  to  carry  out. 

5 

Upon  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs’  arrival,  there  was 
the  usual  exchange  of  visits,  Admiral  Dewey  as  the  junior 
going  over  to  the  foreign  fleet  in  Concord  to  make  the  first 
call.  As  it  happened  that  there  were  few  German  interests 
and  but  one  German  commercial  house  in  Manila,  it  seemed 
pertinent  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  inquire  why  so  large  a force 
had  been  assembled  off  Manila.  The  Vice-Admiral  drew 
his  heels  together  in  the  Prussian  fashion  and,  apparently 
convinced  that  no  other  explanation  was  necessary,  he  pom- 
pously replied,  "I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir.” 
Feeling  secure  of  their  strength,  the  Germans  became 
more  and  more  aggressive.  Their  officers  landed  in  Manila 
and  were  soon  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  paid  them  marked  attention  and  who  openly  asserted 
that  the  German  squadron  would  intervene  in  their  favor. 

But  these  were  only  petty  annoyances.  The  Germans 
soon  acted  as  if  Manila  Bay  were  absolutely  in  their  posses- 
sion; their  vessels  shifted  their  position  in  the  Bay,  cruised 
about  it,  boarded  ships,  ran  in  and  out  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  upon  many  occasions  during  the  night,  and  finally, 
without  any  permission,  made  a species  of  base  of  Mari- 
veles  harbor,  opposite  Corregidor  and  the  Boca  Chica. 
Here  they  landed  their  men,  ostensibly  for  drill,  took  pos- 
session of  the  quarantine  station,  and  their  Admiral  occu- 
pied a large  house  lately  deserted  by  the  Spanish  officials. 

However,  there  was  a limit  to  our  patience.  On  5 July 
Admiral  Dewey  made  a personal  reconnaissance  of  their 
position;  hoisting  his  flag  on  McCulloch,  he  steamed  down 
to  Mariveles  Bay,  passed  around  the  German  ships  anchored 
there,  and  left  again  without  communicating  with  them, 
allowing  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  his 
visit. 

On  the  following  day,  he  was  informed  by  the  insurg- 
ents that  the  Germans  had  been  interfering  with  their  oper- 
ations against  the  Spaniards  in  Subig  Bay,  and  as  they  thus 
were  impeding  his  policy  of  allowing  the  former  to  weaken 
the  Spaniards  as  much  as  possible,  he  determined  to  show 
Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
Raleigh  and  Concord  were  at  once  despatched  to  Subig, 
where  a force  of  Spanish  troops  were  intrenched  upon  Isla 
Grande  and  were  being  besieged  by  the  insurgents.  Here 
Irene  had  appeared,  the  captain  had  visited  the  Spaniards, 
and  then  had  notified  the  insurgents  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  use  a small  steamer  in  their  possession  to  aid 
in  their  attack  on  the  island  upon  which  the  Spaniards  were 
intrenched.  Naturally,  Irene  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  Spaniards  were  in  no  sense  under  German  protec- 
tion, there  was  not  a single  German  subject  in  the  place, 
and  altogether  her  captain’s  action  was  entirely  unauthor- 
ized. But  he  did  not  interfere  for  long;  Raleigh  and  Con- 
cord sailed  from  Cavite  at  midnight  of  6 July,  and  the  fol- 


lowing morning  at  6:30,  when  it  was  barely  daylight,  they 
entered  Subig  Bay,  cleared  for  action. 

As  they  passed  in,  Irene  passed  out,  and  it  was  currently 
reported  and  believed  that  when  they  were  sighted  she 
slipped  her  cable  and  left  anchor  behind  her. 

6 

Our  ships  fired  a few  shots  from  their  light  guns  at  the 
fortifications  of  Isla  Grande,  when  the  Spaniards  sur- 
rendered, and  the  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  troops  to  the  number 
of  16  officers  and  563  men  were  turned  over  temporarily  to 
the  care  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  two  vessels  returned  to 
Cavite. 

This  affair  and  the  general  increased  activity  of  the 
Germans  brought  matters  to  a crisis;  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  methods,  it  was  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  he  had  had  the  patience  to  per- 
mit such  affronts  as  the  Germans  had  continually  put  upon 
him,  but  his  forbearance  had  now  been  stretched  to  its 
utmost  limit  and  he  would  stand  no  more. 

There  had  already  been  a correspondence  with  the  Ger- 
man Admiral  upon  the  subject  of  our  right  to  board  all 
vessels  coming  into  the  Bay,  in  which  Admiral  Dewey 
claimed  that  it  was  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  while 
conducting  the  blockade,  to  communicate  with  all  vessels  of 
whatever  nationality  entering  the  port. 

To  this  he  added  that  "as  a state  of  war  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  as  the  entry  into  this 
blockaded  port  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  a neutral  is  permit- 
ted by  the  blockading  squadron  as  a matter  of  international 
courtesy,  such  neutrals  should  necessarily  satisfy  the  block- 
ading vessels  as  to  their  identity.  I distinctly  disclaim  any 
intention  of  exercising  or  claiming  the  droit  de  visite  of 
neutral  vessels  of  war.  What  I do  claim  is  the  right  to  com- 
municate with  all  vessels  entering  this  port,  now  blockaded 
with  the  forces  under  my  command.  It  could  easily  be  pos- 
sible that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  picket  vessel  to  notify  in- 
coming men-of-war  that  they  could  not  enter  the  port,  not 
on  account  of  the  blockade,  but  the  intervention  of  my  lines 
of  attack.” 

Admiral  von  Diedrichs  contended  that  the  boarding  of 
his  vessels  was  not  sanctioned  by  international  law,  and 
notified  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  would  refer  the  matter  to 
a conference  of  all  the  senior  officers  of  the  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor;  but  his  conference  came  to  naught,  as  the  sole 
one  of  these  officers  who  would  attend  was  Captain  Chi- 
chester of  Immortalite. 

The  latter,  who  was  thoroughly  posted  in  international 
law  and  was  far  better  informed  as  to  the  powers  of  a 
blockading  force  than  was  the  German  Admiral,  advised 
the  latter  without  hesitation  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  act- 
ing quite  within  his  rights,  and  that  he  (Chichester)  was 
instructed  by  his  government  to  accede  much  more  in  fact 
than  had  ever  been  required  by  the  American  Commander- 
in-Chief;  also  that  as  the  British  senior  officer  in  Manila 
Bay,  he  had  given  rigid  instructions  to  the  captains  of  all 
British  men-of-war  that  when  entering  the  harbor  they 
should  first  report  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  fully  satisfy  any 
inquiries  on  his  part,  before  proceeding  to  the  anchorage  of 
the  foreign  fleet. 

However,  Admiral  von  Diedrichs  remained  uncon- 
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vinced,  and  his  ships  still  continued  their  attempts  to  evade 
our  boarding  visits.  Finally  one  day  Cormoran,  which  was 
an  old  offender,  was  sighted  coming  up  the  Bay,  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  determined  that  she  should  not  pass  his  flag 
without  stopping  called  his  flag  lieutenant,  in  whom  he 
had  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Brumby,  I wish  you  to  go  on  board  McCulloch 
and  stop  that  vessel;  mind  you,  sir,  stop  her!” 

Brumby  implicitly  carried  out  the  order,  although  Cor- 
moran, when  she  saw  him  approaching,  steamed  hastily 
away  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay,  thus  forcing  him  to 
follow  several  miles  before  he  could  intercept  her. 

He  first  hoisted  the  international  signal  "I  wish  to  com- 
municate”; but  no  attention  being  paid  to  this  notification 
nor  to  the  fact  that  McCulloch  in  following  was  evidently 
attempting  to  perform  the  ordinary  and  daily  duty  of  board- 
ing an  incoming  vessel,  he  promptly  fired  a shot  across  her 
bows.  Only  then  did  the  captain  of  Cormoran  conclude  that 
his  triflng  manoeuvres  had  better  cease,  and  that  Admiral 
Dewey’s  authority  should  be  respected. 

On  the  following  day,  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs  sent 
a staff  officer  to  Admiral  Dewey  with  a complaint  about 
this  proceeding  and  with  a written  list  of  other  fancied 
grievances.  The  young  officer,  in  a particularly  precise 
Prussian  manner,  recapitulated  these  complaints,  refreshing 
his  memory  from  a written  memorandum,  and  giving  to 
each  subject  the  preliminary  phrase,  "And  His  Excellency 
protests.” 

When  he  had  reached  the  affair  of  the  day  before,  and 
had  repeated  his  monotonous  introductory  remark,  he  then 
proceeded  to  relate  that  His  Excellency  objected  to  his  ships 
being  boarded  in  the  Bay,  and  that  he  protested  against 
signals  being  made  to  the  effect  that  there  was  important 
news  to  communicate  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  news. 

The  Admiral  and  Lieutenant  Brumby  had  stolidly  and 
without  interruption  listened  to  this  long  diatribe  from  the 
German  officer,  the  Admiral’s  complexion  changing  first  to 
red  and  then  to  white,  as  his  indignation  drew  him  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  explosive  point.  When  the  officer  had 
entirely  finished,  he  began  in  that  particularly  suave  man- 
ner which  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  him  recog- 
nize as  meaning  mischief: 

"And  does  'His  Excellency’  know  that  it  is  my  force 
and  not  his  which  is  blockading  this  port?” 

"Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  German. 

"And  is  he  aware  that  he  has  no  rights  here  except  such 
as  I choose  to  allow  him,  and  does  he  realize  that  he  cannot 
communicate  with  that  city  except  by  my  permission?” 

A non-committal  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"One  would  imagine,  sir,  that  you  were  conducting  this 
blockade.” 

A gesture  of  negation. 

"Do  you  want  war  with  us?”  asked  the  Admiral,  im- 
pressively. 

"Certainly  not,”  replied  the  German. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  it,  and  you  are  very  near  it;  and” — 
his  voice  rising  in  pitch  and  intensity  until  it  could  be 
heard  in  the  officers’  quarters  below — "and  you  can  have  it 
sir,  as  soon  as  you  like.” 

The  German  backed  in  consternation  away  from  the 


Admiral,  and  in  an  awed  voice  said  to  Lieutenant  Brumby, 
"Your  Admiral  seems  to  be  much  in  earnest.” 

"Yes,”  replied  Brumby,  "and  you  can  be  certain  that 
he  means  every  word  he  says.” 

7 

This  ultimatum  ended  the  German  provocations;  the 
climax  had  come,  their  hand  had  been  called,  and  for  the 
future  there  was  a marked  change  in  the  behavior  of  their 
officers,  and  in  the  policy  of  their  Admiral. 

Had  the  latter  been  a man  of  greater  professional 
knowledge  and  experience,  or  had  he  been  blessed  with 
that  incomparable  of  virtues,  tact,  none  of  these  many  irri- 
tations would  have  occurred,  unless  indeed  they  were  insti- 
gated by  the  German  government  and  were  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  Berlin.  However  that  may  be,  the  general 
criticism  from  foreign  naval  officers  present  at  the  time, 
and  a charitable  view  for  us  to  assume  as  well,  was  that 
they  were  probably  due  to  the  youth  and  consequent  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  German  Navy,  whose  officers,  lacking 
in  experience,  were  as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  they  were 
disposed  to  feel  insulted  when  reminded  of  them.  There 
can  be  little  excuse,  however,  for  many  of  these  vexations, 
which,  too  numerous  to  be  recounted  in  detail,  were  put 
upon  Admiral  Dewey  at  a moment  when  he  had  a multi- 
plicity of  other  serious  problems  to  contend  with. 

To  those  acquainted  with  his  disposition,  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  intense  surprise  that  during  all  this  time  he  was  en- 
abled to  restrain  his  impulses,  and  to  show  such  wonderful 
self-repression  and  diplomatic  forbearance  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Germans.  His  position  with  regard  to  his  right  of 
boarding  all  incoming  men-of-war  was  as  indisputable  as 
that  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs  was  untenable. 

The  latter’s  squadron  was  in  Manila  Bay  only  by  per- 
mission of  Admiral  Dewey,  who,  according  to  all  authori- 
ties on  international  law,  had  a perfect  right  to  withhold 
such  permission.  This  could  all  the  more  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  Admiral  was  fully  aware  that  in  addition  to 
their  annoying  practices  with  regard  to  his  conduct  of  the 
blockade,  the  Germans  had  also  upon  many  occasions  abused 
their  character  of  neutrals. 

They  more  than  once,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
German  man-of-war  flag,  had  landed  provisions  in  Manila, 
they  had  carried  eighty  bags  of  mail  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
Mindanao,  they  had  (on  9 June,  in  Darmstadt)  conveyed 
a Spanish  Priest  from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  been  more  than  friendly  with  the  Spaniards. 

All  these  infractions  of  neutrality  were  known  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  yet,  appreciating  how  necessary  it  was  for  our 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  we  should  have  no 
clash  with  the  Germans,  he,  while  never  allowing  them  to 
openly  disregard  his  authority,  had  been  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  many  practices  for  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  would  quickly  have  called  them  to  account. 
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Question:  What  do  you  think  of  polar  duty? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  among  men  just  back  from  Antarctic  expedition.) 


W.  L.  Faust.  RM2, 
Alton,  Mo.  Having  been 
with  the  project  for 
over  a year,  I have 
found  that  the  duty  is 
hard  to  beat.  After  one 
trip  north  and  two 
south,  my  only  regret  is 
that  the  trips  don’t  last 
long  enough. 


William  J.  Ramsay, 

YN3,  Jackson,  Mich.  I 
like  polar  duty.  I liked 
the  trip  north  better 
than  the  southern  trips. 
It  was  a shorter  trip 
and  there  was  more  to 
see  up  there  — more 
islands  instead  of  just 
ice  and  snow. 


McMichael  Rhodes, 

YNl,  Denver,  Colo.  I 
have  been  to  each  polar 
region  twice.  I found 
the  two  areas  very  in- 
teresting, but  dissimilar 
— except  for  the  ice 
fields,  of  course.  I much 
prefer  the  north.  Be- 
sides, it’s  closer. 


R.  G.  Berns,  RM2, 
Adrian,  Minn.  I have 
been  to  the  Antarctic 
twice  and  the  Arctic 
once  and  to  me  there’s 
no  better  sea  duty. 
Plenty  of  travel  and 
new  sights  to  see.  It’s  a 
lot  better  than  being  on 
the  beach — even  on  the 
best  shore  station. 


James  F.  Hartley, 

HN,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
My  two  trips  to  each 
polar  region  have  been 
good  duty  considering 
the  rolling  of  an  ice- 
breaker. My  most  en- 
joyable experience  was 
living  in  a tent  on  the 
ice  during  a previous 
Antarctic  expedition. 


Coy  A.  Trent,  SK2, 
Emmitsburg,  Md.  I have 
been  to  the  north  polar 
region  and  this  was  my 
second  trip  to  the  An- 
tarctic. While  it  was 
very  interesting,  I 
wouldn’t  care  for  it  for 
permanent  duty.  I found 
the  Antarctic  more  in- 
teresting of  the  two. 


Fred  F.  Nunn,,  AGl, 
Inglewood,  Calif.  Some 
people  go  from  pillar 
to  post,  but  the  Navy 
has  me  going  from  pole 
to  pole.  The  duty  is  fine 
for  single  men.  I liked 
the  northern  trip  best, 
because  it  wasn’t  so  far 
from  home. 


Ralph  Broadbent,  SN, 

Scranton,  Pa.  The  trip 
itself  was  very  interest- 
ing and  I enjoyed  it, 
but  the  morale  could  be 
kept  a lot  higher  by 
sending  up-to-date  mov- 
ies along.  I wouldn’t 
want  to  make  any  more 
than  three  of  them. 


Owen  M.  Perry,  ETC, 
Washington,  D.  C.  I 
consider  it  good  duty. 
I’ve  made  one  trip  to 
the  Arctic  and  two  to 
the  Antarctic,  and  hope 
to  continue  polar  duty. 
The  Antarctic  offers  the 
more  rugged  duty  of  the 
two,  by  far. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Off-duty  time  at  jw 
sea  is  put  to  good  use  by 
Roy  A.  McNaught,  GM1,  of  Pratt,  Kan., 
who  demonstrates  his  knot-tying  skill 
in  fashioning  himself  a salty  belt. 
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SPORTS  FOR  ALL... 


YOUR  HEALTH  is  one  of  the  Navy's  important 
responsibilities.  To  maintain  it  at  high 
standard,  every  ship  and  station  is  pro* 
vided  with  equipment  and  facilities  for 
Navy  men  to  play  almost  every  game  so 
far  invented.  These  range  from  big-time 
competition  for  the  Olympics  to  choose-up 
games  that  pass  an  afternoon. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  It's  all  eyes  on  modern  medicine  as  this  group 
concentrates  over  its  surgical  task  on  board  an  oircraft  carrier 
and  as  the  Navy  Hospital  Corps  observes  its  50th  anniversary. 
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• AT  LEFT:  The  Navy's  only  active  Pacific  Fleet  battleship,  USS 
Iowa  (BB  61),  takes  on  stores  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  prior  to  a 
training  cruise  late  in  June. 
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SELF-STUDY  is  a vital  phase  of  the  instruction  offered  by  USAFI,  termed  the  world's  largest  educational  institution 


TEXTBOOK  NAVY 


LIE  WAS  18  and  had  left  high  school 
* * to  join  the  Navy.  Now,  rather  un- 
easily, he  stood  before  the  lieutenant  who 
smiled  understandingly  at  him  from  be- 
hind a desk. 

As  he  kneaded  his  hat  into  an  indis- 
tinguishable white  mass  the  freckle-faced 
youth  posed  his  problem.  He  had  left 
school  the  year  befdre  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy,  he  explained.  Now,  he  realized  the 
importance  of  having  a high  school  di- 
ploma and  wanted  guidance  in  how  he 
could  get  it. 

The  young  seaman  was  advised  to  take 
certain  refresher  correspondence  or  self- 
study  courses  through  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  This,  he  was  told,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for  a 
General  Education  Development  (GED) 
test  from  which  his  high  school  back 
home  could  issue  a diploma. 

Here  is  a typical  case  among  thousands 
of  sailors  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
modern  "Textbook  Navy." 


Backbone  of  this  phase  of  the  Navy 
is  USAFI,  termed  the  world's  largest  ed- 
ucational institution. 

This  organization  is  unique,  catholic  in 
scope  yet  boasting  no  fraternity,  no  ath- 
letic teams,  no  school  song.  It  operates 
even  without  benefit  of  a lecture  hall. 
Its  students  are  enrolled  from  the  48 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
world  is  its  campus. 

From  the  barracks  of  a continental  air 
station  to  a ship  at  sea  or  quarters  at  an 
advance  base,  individual  members  of  this 
vast  student  body  pore  over  their  les- 
sons. These  are  the  sailors  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  a service  whose  results  are 
measured  in  good  morale,  academic 
achievement,  advancement  in  their  Navy 
ratings.  For  those  civilian-bound  men,  it 
is  preparation  for  a job  or  profession. 

USAFI  is  a cooperative  enterprise  of 
the  three  military  services.  The  Navy's 
participation  is  administered  by  the  Ed- 
ucational Services  Section  of  BuPers. 


Headed  by  a commander,  this  small  unit 
of  BuPers  directs  and  assists  educational 
services  officers  of  approximately  3,000 
ships  and  stations. 

Nearly  one-third  of  USAFI's  students 
are  Navy  and  MarCor  personnel.  While 
exact  figures  are  unobtainable  because  of 
enrollment  duplications,  it  is  estimated 
that  as  least  12  per  cent  of  the  Navy  is 
participating  in  some  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

By  means  of  three  methods  of  instruc- 
tion offered  by  USAFI  — correspondence, 
self-study  texts  and  organized  classes  — 
thousands  of  white  hats  are  increasing 
their  usefulness  in  academic,  vocational 
and  technical  subjects.  And  they're  com- 
ing back  for  more. 

Never  will  the  complete  story  be 
known  of  the  thousands  who  studied  in 
fox  holes,  in  leisure  moments  at  battle 
stations  or  of  the  untold  number  of  text- 
books which  went  down  with  gallant 
fighting  ships  during  the  war.  But  one 
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thing  is  certain  — the  Navy’s  educational 
services  program  is  here  to  stay  as  long 
as  the  men  desire  an  education. 

At  the  present  time  USAFI  offers  149 
correspondence  and  189  self  - teaching 
courses  in  addition  to  providing  6,000 
different  subjects  from  59  cooperating 
universities  and  colleges  who  are  under 
contract  with  the  government. 

The  range  of  subjects  offered  to  the 
Navy  man  is  greater  than  that  which 
could  be  included  in  any  one  university 
catalog.  From  spoken  Hindustani  to  farm 
management,  the  scope  runs  the  gamut 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor. 

Thousands  of  bluejackets  have  earned 
their  high  school  diplomas  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  USAFI’s  offerings.  Thousands 
more  have  augmented  their  service  train- 
ing by  taking  specialized  lessons  corre- 
lated with  their  Navy  jobs.  An  additi- 
onally large  number  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  advanced  studies  on  the  col- 
lege level. 

All  this  is  yours  for  a few  dollars  of 
your  own  money  and  many  hours  of  your 
free  time  — Uncle  Sam  pays  the  rest.  A 
single  $2  investment  for  correspondence 
courses  for  which  academic  credit  usually 
can  be  obtained  is  the  one  and  only 
charge.  College  extension  courses,  how- 
ever, have  higher  fees  according  to  the 
subject  and  institution  selected. 

So  well  received  has  been  the  instruc- 
tion that  USAFI  currently  is  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  Navy’s  educa- 
tional program,  augmenting  the  regular 
service  schools  and  training  program.  In 
keeping  with  the  latter  policy,  USAFI’s 
Madison,  Wis.,  headquarters  has  pub- 
lished a booklet  which  classifies  USAFI 
courses  according  to  the  Navy’s  general 
service  ratings. 

In  this  booklet  are  listed  each  general 
service  rating  and,  broken  down  by  pay 
grade,  principal  and  auxiliary  courses 
which  will  aid  the  rated  man  to  increase 
his  knowledge  in  his  field.  It  in  no  way 
replaces  the  training  program,  but  sug- 
gests courses  in  related  subjects  which 
may  be  taken  to  improve  a man’s  per- 
formance and  assist  in  advancement  as 
well  as  to  give  a boost  to  non-rated  men 
in  qualifying  for  ratings. 

Citing  the  important  role  played  by 
USAFI,  BuPers  has  addressed  command- 
ing officers  pointing  out  that  USAFI 
courses  "may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
existing  Navy  training  publications  by 
men  who  desire  advancement  in  rating 
or  who  wish  to  improve  their  per- 
formance of  duty  in  their  present  rate.” 


"While  the  completion  of  USAFI 
courses  should  in  no  event  be  set  up  as 
a requirement  for  advancement,”  com- 
manding officers  were  advised,  "it  will 
be  found  that  these  courses  will  often 
provide  needed  instructional  material." 

A war  baby,  USAFI  was  the  progeny 
of  the  Army,  coming  into  being  in  De- 
cember 1941.  USAFI  was  suckled  by  the 
Army  until  the  following  April  when  it 
took  its  first  toddling  steps.  At  that  time 
it  offered  64  correspondence  courses  at 
high  school  and  junior  college  level.  The 
Navy  six  months  later  entered  the  pic- 
ture when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  agreed  the 
educational  opportunities  should  be  made 
available  to  all  armed  forces  personnel 
on  active  duty. 

Thus,  USAFI  passed  the  adolescent 
stage  into  young  manhood.  Successive 
directives  have  since  paved  the  way  for 
the  Navy’s  vast  participation  of  today. 

The  curriculum  is  attractive.  Subjects 
most  sought,  in  order  of  their  popularity, 
are:  algebra,  Spanish,  shorthand,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  physics,  typing,  basic  math- 
ematics, photography,  bookkeeping,  .ra- 
dio, American  history  and  plane  geom- 
etry. 

Does  this  give  the  impression  that  a 


COUNSEL  is  provided  sailor  student 
by  Navy  educational  services  officers. 


DIPLOMA-SEEKING  sailors  in  Alaska  who  are  taking  USAFI  correspondence 
courses  get  orders  for  books  filled  by  education  service  unit  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Manila,  Guam,  Honolulu,  Balboa,  and 
San  Juan  as  well  as  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
which  handles  the  Alaska  area.  These 
branches  of  USAF1  assist  in  administra- 
tive details,  thus  speeding  up  the  pro- 
cess of  handling  completed  correspond- 
ence lessons  and  enrollments. 

Most  of  these  branches  have  local  ar- 


TEXTBOOKS and  lesson  assignments  are  wrapped  for  shipment  to  Navy  and 
Army  personnel  serving  at  Alaskan  bases.  Wide  choice  of  courses  is  available. 


sailor  is  interested  only  in  a good  lib- 
erty port?  No  sirree,  the  director  of  the 
Educational  Services  Section  will  tell  you. 

The  kinds  of  courses  requested  by  sail- 
ors are  diversified.  Occasionally  informa- 
tion will  be  asked  about  a course  in  arc 
welding  and  auto  mechanics.  One  young 
man  wanted  information  on  how  to  be- 
come an  undertaker.  Although  there  is 
no  USAFI  course  in  the  latter  subject,  the 
questioner  was  assisted  by  being  re- 
ferred to  other  courses  which  would  be 
valuable  to  anyone  taking  up  this  pro- 
fession. 

Age  of  enrollees  range  from  18  to  63, 
with  those  in  the  18-21  category  being 
predominant.  Of  those  taking  USAFI 
courses,  88  per  cent  are  enlisted  men. 

The  typical  enrollee  is  an  enlisted 
man,  18  years  of  age.  He  enlisted  before 
completing  his  high  school  education, 
and  if  he’s  not  a 20-year  man,  intends  to 
return  to  school  for  his  diploma. 

Whether  this  young  man  seeking  aca- 
demic enlightenment  be  serving  on  the 
rolling  decks  of  a tin  can  or  stationed  at 
an  overseas  naval  base,  all  facilities  of 
USAFI  are  available  to  him  efficiently 
and  quickly. 

Until  recently  all  of  USAFI’s  activities 
were  centered  in  Madison.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  has  established  (in  con- 
junction with  the  Army)  units  in  Tokyo, 


THE  WORD  on  foreign  language  is  received  by  chief  using  Linguaphone  records 
for  study.  USAFI  provides  149  correspondence,  and  189  self-teaching  courses. 


rangements  with  civilian  educators  where- 
by lessons  may  be  graded  and  returned 
promptly.  The  University  of  Hawaii,  for 
example,  provides  lesson  correction  ser- 
vice for  the  Central  Pacific  branch.  Final 
recording  of  grades  and  maintenance  of 
permanent  records  is  accomplished  at  the 
Madison  headquarters. 

The  overseas  units  serve  personnel  of 
all  services  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  USAFI’s  functions.  The  Seattle  branch 
alone  has  assisted  military  personnel  of 
the  Alaska  area  for  the  past  two  years 
and  has  achieved  an  enviable  record  of 
enrolling  more  than  6,500  members  of  the 
naval  service. 

Textbooks  used  in  both  the  corres- 
pondence and  self-teaching  courses  gen- 
erally are  the  same.  They  usually  are  re- 
prints of  standard  civilian  school  texts. 

The  basic  difference  between  corres- 
pondence and  self-teaching  courses  is  that 
in  the  former,  completion  of  a certain 
specific  number  of  lessons  is  required  in 
a given  course.  In  the  latter  method  the 
only  requirement  is  that  a student  be 
able  to  pass  a final  examination  in  the 
subject  at  completion  of  the  course. 

USAFI  is  not  an  accreditation  agency. 
It  merely  certifies  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  courses  by  its  students.  Only 
schools  themselves  can  give  credit.  As  of 
now  a majority  of  states  grant  a high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  on  the 
basis  of  the  GED  test. 

Participation  in  USAFI  is  purely  vol- 


uncary.  To  the  benefit  of  the  correspond- 
ence student  is  the  personal  attention 
given  by  graders  of  his  lessons.  Special- 
ists in  their  fields,  these  educators  take 
personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
students. 

Once  an  instructor  receives  a lesson 
from  a correspondent,  she  grades  each 
succeeding  lesson  from  that  student  un- 
til completion  of  the  course.  Oftentimes 
friendly  advice  will  be  passed  on,  such 
as  the  case  on  a math  paper  which  had 
been  graded  zero: 

"I  would  suggest  that  you  study  the 
text  very  carefully  before  attempting  to 
work  the  assignments.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  ask  them,  and  I will  be  glad 
to  attempt  to  answer  them  for  you.” 

On  top  of  that  the  grader  worked  out 
each  individual  problem,  with  explana- 
tory notes. 

From  such  relationship  has  developed 
extra-curricular  friendship.  Exchange  of 
comments  has  resulted.  Hundreds  of 
greeting  cards  have  been  received  by  the 
instructors  in  the  Madison  headquarters 
at  Christmas  time.  Some  students  even 
have  made  personal  trips  to  'Madison  to 
meet  their  teachers.  A few  write  cau- 
tiously inquiring  as  to  the  marital  status 
of  the  young  ladies  who  grade  the  papers. 

An  average  of  9,600  lessons  are  graded 
each  month  by  the  Madison  staff  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  approxi- 
mately 3,500  lessons  are  graded  at  over- 
seas branches  by  civilian  educators  em- 
ployed by  the  Navy  and  Army. 

Originally  USAFI’s  curriculum  stressed 
purely  academic  subjects  aimed  at  en- 
abling students  to  continue  with  their 
formal  schooling  while  on  active  mili- 
tary duty.  As  the  demand  grew,  the  of- 
ferings were  expanded  to  include  voca- 
tional and  technical  subjects. 

At  the  present  time  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  Navy  in  its  postwar  program 
is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  USAFI’s 
offerings  to  Navy  personnel  for  qualify- 
ing in  new  rates  for  which  no  basic 
training  courses  have  been  established. 
At  least  two  years  will  be  required  for 
establishment  of  training  courses  in  spe- 
cialities incorporated  in  the  Navy’s  or- 
ganization under  the  new  rating  structure. 

Demand  on  the  part  of  naval  personnel, 
principally  enlisted  men  who  desire  to 
increase  their  usefulness  to  the  Navy, 
and  establish  recognition  from  the  top, 
has  assured  the  future  of  USAFI’s  role 
in  today’s  "Textbook  Navy.”  — Ed  Ve- 
larde, SKl,  usn. 


BLAST  heard  miles  away  marks  the  end  of  a Japanese  mine  which  floated 
onto  beach  at  San  Francisco.  Mine  was  detonated  by  bomb  disposal  squad. 


Navy  Explodes  Jap 

Navy  skill  acquired  in  time  of  war 
was  used  to  perform  a ticklish  peace- 
time job  of  a naval  bomb  disposal  squad 
from  Port  Chicago,  Calif. 

The  Navy  squad  was  called  after 
discovery  of  a menacing  Japanese  mine, 
which  had  floated  ashore  on  the  beach 
near  Fleishhacker  Pool,  San  Francisco. 

The  squad  attached  small  charges  of 
explosive  to  two  of  the  mine’s  four 
horns.  They  set  off  the  charges  from  the 
safety  of  a sand  dune  100  yards  away. 

Force  of  the  detonation  shattered 
scores  of  windows  in  the  Sunset  District 
of  San  Francisco,  while  the  blast  was 
heard  as  far  as  Berkeley  and  Oakland 
airport. 

The  mine  was  described  by  the  12th 
Naval  District  ordnance  officer  as  a 
Japanese  chemical  horn  type,  34  inches 
in  circumference  and  containing  265 
pounds  of  explosive.  He  said  the  charge 
was  large  enough  to  level  any  building 
in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

Most  serious  damage  reported  from 
the  explosion  was  at  Fleishhacker  Zoo, 
where  10  windows  were  shattered. 


Mine  on  U.  S.  Shore 

Victoria,  the  zoo’s  chimpanzee,  pulled 
a sack  over  her  head  at  the  sound  of 
the  explosion.  She  tried  to  hide  in  her 
straw  bed. 

The  mine  was  of  a type  fixed  in  a 
mine  field  during  the  war.  It  probably 
broke  loose  from  such  a field  and  floated 
to  the  U.S.  on  the  Japanese  current. 


OMINOUS  horns  are  shown  in  close- 
up  of  mine.  Force  of  its  explosion 
shattered  windows  in  San  Francisco. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• CONTRIBUTIONS  to  public  welfare 
agencies  and  charity  organizations  must 
be  entirely  voluntary  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  various  drives,  BuPers  of- 
ficials remind  contributing  personnel  and 
persons  making  collections. 

While  100  per  cent  participation  by 
ship  and  base  personnel  is  commendable 
in  the  opinion  of  BuPers,  it  is  considered 
that  the  spirit  in  which  contributions  are 
made  is  more  important  than  the  total 
amount  obtained. 

BuPers  specifically  discourages  any  ac- 
tion which  might  cause  personnel  to 
feel  contributions  are  mandatory  or  ex- 
pected. 

• LIMITED  duty  officers  of  the  line 
will  (if  qualified)  be  eligible  for  succes- 
sion to  command  at  sea,  according  to  a 
recommendation  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

This  clarifies  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  381  (80th  Congress),  which  made 
no  reference  to  limited  duty  officers  in 
this  respect.  The  law  prohibited  engineer- 
ing duty  officers,  aviation  engineering 
duty  officers  and  special  duty  officers  from 
command  at  sea  and  restricted  their  com- 
mands ashore. 

The  limited  duty  officer  is  required  to 
have  the  same  sea  or  foreign  service  as 

HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Sideboys  Hoist 

The  use  of  side  boys  in  tending  the  side 
when  VIPs  are  being  piped  aboard  dates 
back  to  sailing  ship  days.  It  is  another 
custom  adopted  by  our  Navy  from  the 
British. 

In  early  days  fighting  ships  did  not  rig 
the  elaborate  gangways  to  which  we  now 
are  accustomed.  When  boarding  a ship  at 
anchor  or  laying  to,  sailors  came  over  the 
side  by  climbing  lines  and  important 
people  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
wrestling  with  a Jacobs  ladder. 

Very  important  people  were  hoisted 
aboard  in  a boatswain's  chair.  Usually 
middleaged  and  somewhat  on  the  hefty 
side,  they  would  have  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  climb  a swaying  Jacob's 
ladder.  The  officer  of  the  deck  would  in- 
struct the  boatswain  to  rig  a chair  hoist 


is  required  of  unrestricted  line  officers  to 
be  eligible  for  promotion.  This  does  not 
apply  to  engineering  officers,  aviation  en- 
gineering officers  and  special  duty  of- 
ficers. Therefore,  the  members  of  a Bu- 
Pers board  studying  LDO  matters  recom- 
mended that  limited  duty  officers  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  succession  to 
command.  It  is  emphasized  that  to  be 
eligible  to  exercise  command  at  sea,  a 
limited  duty  officer  must  be  fully  quali- 
fied and  specifically  designated  for  com- 
mand at  sea. 

• DEADLINE  of  30  June  1948  has  been 
set  for  application  for  automotive  vehi- 
cles at  government  expense  by  eligible 
World  War  II  veterans. 

These  veterans  are  advised  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  apply  for  their 
vehicles  at  least  15  days  before  the  dead- 
line. This  is  to  allow  ample  time  for 
processing  applications.  Any  World  War 
II  veteran  who  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of, 
one  or  both  legs  at  or  above  the  ankle 
as  a result  of  service-incurred  injuries 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  an  automobile 
or  other  convenience  costing  not  more 
than  $1600. 

By  1 Mar  1948  a total  of  18,405  vet- 
erans had  received  vehicles  under  the 
"autos  for  amputees”  program. 


VIPS  Aboard 

and  with  much  heaving  and  hoing  the 
VIPs  would  be  hoisted  over  the  side  as  if 
they  were  casks  of  salt  horse. 

Thus  the  men  who  did  the  hoisting  were 
called  the  side  boys. 


• IN  THE  EVENT  of  mobilization  the 
Navy  will  have  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  with  petroleum  knowledge,  re- 
sulting from  activation  of  a Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  petroleum  program. 

BuPers  has  directed  organization  of  j 
Volunteer  Reserve  units  in  most  naval 
districts  and  river  commands  to  provide  i 
a force  of  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
with  petroleum  experience  who  could  i 
be  mobilized  for  such  duty  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Naval  Reservists  are  being  sought  who 
are  employed  as  civilians  in  tanker  op- 
erations, general  management  and  dis-  ! 
tribution,  bulk  plants,  technicians,  and 
terminal  or  pipeline  operators.  While 
primarily  an  officer  program,  enlisted  Re- 
servists are  being  urged  to  join  the 
program. 

• NAVAL  personnel  on  active  duty, 
including  regular,  retired  and  Reserve  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel,  are  forbid- 
den to  use  their  rank  or  rate  titles  in 

■connection  with  commercial  enterprises, 
except  to  show  authorship  of  material 
for  publication. 

However,  the  governing  directive  (Gen- 
eral Order  251  of  22  Sept  1947)  permits 
the  use  of  title  in  commercial  enterprises 
by  personnel  on  inactive  duty,  including 
Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

• CREATION  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
formation School  for  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Forces  has  been  autho- 
rized by  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal. 

The  school  will  serve  the  three  mili- 
tary establishment  services  and  replaces 
the  Army  Information  School  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.,  which  will  be  redesignated 
when  the  current  school  term  is  com- 
pleted. 

First  course  at  the  new  school  will 
commence  1 August  in  facilities  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks.  Instruction  will  consist  of 
general  studies  of  world  and  domestic 
conditions;  technical  data  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  motion  pictures  and  radio; 
and  lectures  by  outstanding  civilians  in 
the  fields  of  public  information  media. 

Selected  officers  also  will  take  courses 
in  public  speaking.  The  14-week  course 
will  be  rounded  out  with  a field  trip  to 
New  York  City  where  visits  will  be 
made  to  newspaper,  magazine  offices  and 
radio  stations. 

Not  more  than  25  officers  are  to  be 
selected  from  each  service.  Requests  are 
to  be  solicited  from  officers  with  the  rank 
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Navy  Communication 
Facilities  Must  Be  Used 

Many  Marine  Corps  COs  are  caus- 
ing unecessary  government  expense  by 
filing  official  messages  by  commercial 
means  when  naval  facilities  are  avail- 
able, a MarCorps  letter  points  out. 

The  letter  directs  that  commercial 
communication  will  not  be  used  when 
naval  (MarCor)  facilities  are  avail- 
able within  a reasonable  economic 
distance.  COs  not  having  access  to 
such  facilities  are  instructed  to  send 
official  messages  by  messenger  or  com- 
mercial means  to  the  nearest  naval 
communication  center,  when  time  per- 
mits, for  further  transmission  over 
naval  circuits.  Exceptions  will  be  per- 
mitted when  this  is  more  expensive 
than  sending  the  message  entirely  by 
commercial  means. 


of  commander  and  below.  Volunteer  ap- 
plications will  be  sought  from  Marine 
Corps  officers  also. 

The  school  will  be  a continuing  one. 
The  Navy  will  provide  at  least  five  in- 
structors. Administration  of  the  school 
will  be  under  the  Army  after  approval  of 
a charter  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

• CERTAIN  Naval  Reserve  personnel 
are  eligible  for  special  courses  in  hydro- 
graphic  survey,  cartography  and  photo- 
grammetry  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  Suitland,  Md. 

Officer  applicants  must  have  a degree 
from  an  accredited  college  in  engineer- 
ing, forestry,  geology,  architecture  or 
another  science  whose  study  course  in- 
cluded surveying.  Equivalent  experience 
in  surveying,  cartography  and  photogram- 
metry,  with  a knowledge  of  mathematics 
through  calculus,  may  be  substituted  for 
college  credits. 

Enlisted  qualifications  call  for  experi- 
ence in  drafting,  surveying,  photogram- 
metry,  or  a combination  of  those  fields. 
The  required  period  of  experience  varies 
according  to  rates  as  follows:  CPOs,  five 
years;  POs  first  class,  four  years;  second 
class,  three  years;  third  class,  two  years; 
SNs,  one  year;  SAs,  six  months;  SRs, 
three  months.  Study  at  an  accredited  col- 
lege may  be  substituted  for  the  above  re- 
quirements. One  year  of  study  is  consid- 
ered to  equal  nine  months’  experience. 

Two-week  classes  will  convene  on  7 
June,  12  July,  2 August  and  13  Septem- 
ber. In  addition,  courses  in  oceanography 
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will  convene  on  21  June  and  16  August. 
The  course  in  oceanography  requires 
that  the  applicant  have  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  physical  or  natural  sciences.  Pro- 
fessional experience  in  oceanography  or 
one  of  the  earth  sciences  is  desirable  but 
not  essential.  Officers  only  are  eligible 
for  the  course  in  oceanography. 

• RATINGS  for  ship’s  servicemen,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  plans,  will  be  included 
in  continental  U.S.  station  allowances  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  rating  groups, 
instead  of  the  present  policy  of  issuing 
separate  enlisted  allowances  for  the  vari- 
ous ship’s  service  stores. 

The  proposed  change,  outlined  in  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  75-48  (NDB,  30  Apr 
1948),  would  integrate  ship’s  service 
store  enlisted  allowances  into  the  allow- 
ances of  the  various  shore  stations  to 
minimize  personnel  accounting  proced- 
ures. It  also  would  permit  a more  flexible 
and  favorable  distribution  of  such  ratings. 

Commanding  officers  are  invited  to 
submit  minimum  requirements  for  ship’s 
serviceman  ratings  to  be  included  in  their 
station  allowances  within  the  overall  to- 
tal of  enlisted  allowed. 

• IMPORTANCE  of  welfare  and  rec- 
reational activities  in  maintenance  of  mo- 
rale among  military  personnel  is  recog- 
nized by  a civilian  group  now  studying 
a program  for  coordination  of  civilian 
and  armed  forces  welfare  and  recrea- 
tional agencies. 

The  group,  called  the  Civilian  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  and  Recreation,  has 
met  with  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  to  whom  it  will  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  committee  is  studying  methods 
of  adopting  and  operating  the  best  pos- 
sible recreational  program  for  the  ser- 
vices, particularly  as  to  cooperation  by 
civilian  organizations. 

• REVISION  of  Class  A schools  for 
electrician’s  mates  now  provides  separate 
instruction  after  seven  weeks  of  basic 
training  for  men  studying  for  I.  C.  elec- 
trician and  electrician’s  mates  ratings. 

Resulting  from  the  changeover  to  the 
new  rating  system,  the  plan  went  into  ef- 
fect with  the  classes  which  convened  on 
31  May  at  the  two  electrician’s  mates 
schools  in  San  Diego  and  Great  Lakes. 

Both  groups  spend  the  first  seven 
weeks  studying  a course  in  fundamentals 
common  to  both  electrician’s  mates  and 
I.  C.  electricians,  but  the  last  seven 
weeks  are  spent  on  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions pertaining  only  to  the  rates  con- 
cerned. 
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QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

You  won't  win  the  admiral's 
barge  or  a year's  free  maid  service 
for  answering  these  questions  cor- 
rectly, but  you  can  prove  to  your- 
self how  well  you  know  your  Navy. 
Check  your  score  below. 


6 — Jackpot 

4 — On  the  ball 

2 — Turn  on  all  the  blowers! 


(1)  Hot-rocks  and  flathot  kings  will 
have  no  trouble  recognizing  this 
(a)  Seabee  (b)  Albatross  (c)  Widgeon 


(2)  This  Navy  amphibian  is  known  as 
the  (a)  XJR2F  (b)  X-JL-1  (c)  SQ3C. 


(3)  One  of  the  functions  of  this  new 
rating  will  be  that  of  a morale 
builder.  Men  wearing  this  mark  will 
be  (a)  commissarymen  (b)  disbursing 
clerks  (c)  telemen. 

(4)  Another  important  shipboard  rating 
is  (a)  I.C.  electrician  (b)  communica- 
tions technician  (c)  construction  elec- 
trician's mate. 


(5)  Amphib  sailors  will  know  at  a glance 
that  this  flat-bottomed  job  is  (a) 
LSY  (b)  ARL  (c)  1ST. 


(6)  They  played  an  important  part  dur- 
ing the  war  as  (a)  rocket  ships 
(b)  repair  ships  (c)  minelayers. 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53 


DOING  SOMETHING  ABOU 


“THE  SAYING  that  everyone  talks  about 
" the  weather  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it  has  not  held  true  since  the 
Navy’s  aerographers  school  first  came  in- 
to existence.  While  our  sea-going  weath- 
ermen have  not  learned  to  control  the 
world’s  climate,  they  have  done  a great 
deal  more  than  talk  about  it. 

Navy  aerology  had  its  beginning  soon 
after  the  close  of  World  War  I when 
naval  aviation  was  starting  its  upward 
climb.  The  first  aerographers  school  was 
opened  at  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  It  was 
moved  to  NAS  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  in  1922 
and  to  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  in  1929. 
Still  located  at  Lakehurst,  it  now  con- 
sists of  Class  A,  Class  B and  Class  C 
schools. 

The  Class  A school  provides  a 14-week 
course  for  selected  nonrated  Navy  per- 
sonnel. It  gives  the  basic  principles  of 
naval  aerology  and  the  techniques  used 
in  studying  upper  air  conditions  ashore 
and  afloat. 

The  course  at  the  Class  A school  is 
offered  in  several  interesting  phases: 

• Instruments  — Principles  of  opera- 
tion, use,  care  and  maintenance  of  aero- 
logical  instruments. 

• Codes  — The  condensed  numerical 


form  used  for  rapid  tabulation  and  col- 
lection of  weather  data  from  the  vast 
network  of  reporting  stations. 

• Meteorology — An  introduction  to  the 
science  of  weather.  This  is  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  curriculum. 

• Adiabatic  charts  — The  means  of 
showing  conditions  at  various  levels 
above  reporting  stations. 

• Watch  standing  — Practical  experi- 
ence in  the  fully  equipped  aerological 
laboratory.  This  phase  puts  classroom 
knowledge  to  practical  use. 

• Upper  air  observations  — Use  of  the 
theodolite,  gas-filled  balloon  and  plotting 
board  to  determine  direction  and  speed 
of  winds  aloft. 

• Weather  and  cloud  observations  — 
Visual  and  instrumental  measurement  of 
meteorological  conditions  and  observa- 
tions of  types,  altitudes  and  movements 
of  clouds. 

• Map  analysis — Construction  and  use 
of  the  aerological  weather  chart  used  in 
forecasting. 

• Radiosonde  observations  — Sending 
aloft  a helium-filled  balloon  carrying  a 
small  radio  transmitter.  To  this  a ground 
receiver  is  tuned  to  pick  up  the  tempera- 
ture, pressure  and  relative  humidity  trans- 


BALLOON  equipped  with  transmitter  (left)  sends  back  meteorological  data  as 
its  ascends.  Weather  map  is  explained  to  students  at  aerographers  school. 
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missions  sent  out  during  the  balloon’s 
flight  into  the  stratosphere.  From  this 
i data  vertical  cross  sections  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  constructed  and  used  as  an  aid 
to  forecasting. 

Lakehurst  is  in  the  path  of  many  high 
and  low  pressure  areas  in  their  move- 
ment across  the  continent.  Therefore  it 
is  an  excellent  natural  laboratory  for  ob- 
serving all  different  cloud  types  with 
their  associated  weather  changes. 

The  Class  B school  offers  a 14-week 
course  of  training  to  provide  advanced 
instruction  for  rated  aerographer's  mates 
(AG2  and  AGl)  who  are  graduates  of 
the  Class  A school. 

It  offers  additional  subjects  as  follows: 

• Mathematics  — The  study  of  math- 
ematics and  its  application  to  aerological 
work. 

• Physics  — Physical  laws  applicable 
to  weather  science. 

• Surf  and  swell  — Forecasting  the 
height  and  direction  of  swells  or  waves 
on  the  open  sea  and  height,  direction  and 
frequency  of  breakers  on  coastal  areas. 
This  knowledge  is  essential  when  fore- 
casting for  amphibious  operations. 

• Flight  observations  — Training  for 
hurricane  reconnaissance  flights  is  includ- 
ed. The  school  has  at  its  disposal  a plane 
equipped  with  special  instruments  for  ob- 
serving aerological  conditions  in  flight. 

• Aerological  electronics  — The  tech- 
nique of  tracing  winds  aloft  by  means  of 
a gas-filled  balloon  with  an  attached  re- 
flector which  is  tracked  on  its  ascent  by 
means  of  radar. 

• Meteorology  and  radiosonde — More 
advanced  courses  than  given  in  the  Class 
A school.  In  radiosonde  special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  maintenance. 

The  Class  C school  offers  a 10-week 
course  of  even  more  advanced  training 
for  chief  aerographer’s  mates  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Class  B school.  Train- 
ing is  given  in  latest  developments  in 
techniques  of  weather  observation  and 
forecasting.  Use  of  new-type  weather  in- 
struments is  taught,  and  an  introduction 
to  the  most  recent  theories  of  weather 
analysis  is  given. 

A course  in  office  administration  is  of- 
fered at  the  Class  C school.  It  teaches 
the  technique  of  properly  supervising 
complex  operations  of  an  aerological  ob 
servatory.  Shop  trips  to  research  develop- 
ment centers  acquaint  students  with  fu- 


LOOK  at  the  weather  is  taken  by  aerographer's  mate  stationed  at  Navy  weather 
station.  The  school  at  Lakehurst  provides  elementary  and  advanced  training. 


ture  developments  in  weather  instruments. 

Graduates  of  the  Class  C school  have 
the  qualifications  especially  desired  for 
selection  for  warrant  and  commissioned 
rank. 

Many  recent  developments  in  Navy 
aerology  were  brought  about  through 
knowledge  gained  during  World  War  II. 
Among  these  is  weather  reconnaissance, 
from  which  much  has  been  learned  about 
typhoons  and  hurricanes.  Specially  equip- 
ped planes  make  flights  into  the  centers 
of  storms  to  determine  their  exact  loca- 
tions and  direction  and  speed  of  move- 
ment. Radar  sets  mounted  in  planes  are 
beneficial  in  locating  the  storm  center 
when  flying  conditions  are  so  bad  that 
it  is  not  feasable  or  possible  to  approach 
nearer  the  center. 

Another  World  War  II  development  is 
the  automatic  weather  station.  This  is 
comprised  of  properly  exposed  meteoro- 
logical instruments  connected  to  radio 


transmitting  apparatus.  These  stations  are 
set  up  in  remote  areas  where,  without 
personnel,  they  automatically  send  out 
essential  weather  data  every  three  hours. 
A buoy-type  station  is  used  in  remote 
ocean  areas. 

Still  in  the  experimental  stage  is  an- 
other development  called  the  micro-seis- 
mic project.  By  use  of  micro-seismo- 
graphs, aerologists  hope  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  first  signs  of  a tropical  storm’s 
development.  The  theory  is  that  low 
pressure  centers  over  the  earth’s  surface 
are  reflected  in  minute  movements  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  By  triangulation,  the 
origin  of  these  earth  waves  can  be  de- 
termined, thus  revealing  the  storm  center. 

Recent  progress  has  been  made  in  in- 
strumentation for  gathering  atmospheric 
data  above  50,000  feet.  New  balloons  have 
been  developed  which  can  reach  altitudes 
of  100,000  feet  with  meteorological  in- 
struments attached.  In  this  same  field, 
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NEOPHYTE  weather  men  study  the  movement  of  upper  winds  in  outdoor  class- 
room (above).  Synoptic  weather  maps,  primary  forecasting  tool,  are  plotted. 


the  V-2  rocket  has  been  used  successfully 
to  gather  meteorological  data  in  altitudes 
of  60  to  100  miles.  Many  air  stations  and 
island  bases  have  been  equipped  in  the 
past  year  with  photoelectric  ceilometers 
which  automatically  measure  and  record 
the  height  of  the  cloud  ceiling  over  an 
airfield.  This  is  done  continuously  and 
with  absolute  accuracy. 

Men  with  good  backgrounds  in  math- 
ematics and  physics  now  may  apply  for  ; 
the  Class  A school  while  at  recruit  train- 
ing centers.  Candidates  must  show  high 
scholastic  standing  in  Navy  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  have  20/20  vision.  A 
good  memory  also  is  essential. 

Seamen  arriving  at  NAS  Lakehurst  for 
the  aerographer's  mates  school  will  find 
comfortable  living  quarters.  The  lounge 
is  well  equipped  and  affords  a pleasant 
place  in  which  to  relax. 

Students  attend  classes  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a week.  The  knowledge  that 
is  gained  in  the  class  room  is  supple- 
mented by  actual  experience  in  the  aero- 
logical  laboratory.  There  the  men  per- 
form work  that  will  be  expected  of  them 
at  their  future  duty  stations. 

Men  graduating  from  the  school  may 
be  assigned  to  aircraft  carriers,  aircraft 
tenders,  flagships  (AGCs,  battleships, 
cruisers),  air  stations,  weather  centrals, 
weather  reconnaissance  squadrons  and 
micro-seismic  stations.  Especially  qualified 
petty  officers  with  teaching  experience 
may  be  selected  as  instructors  at  the 
school. 

Except  at  micro-seismic  stations,  the 
tasks  of  AGs  are  principally: 

• Taking  hourly  weather  observations. 

• Taking  balloon  soundings. 

• Decoding  and  entering  six -hourly 
maps  (surface  and  aloft). 

• Taking  12-hourly  radiosonde  obser-  | 
vations. 

• Computing  ballistic  winds  and  dens- 
ities for  gunnery  and  bombing  practice. 

• Encoding  six-hourly  synoptic  obser- 
vations for  transmission. 

• Preparing  weather  forecasts  and 
keeping  working  spaces  clean. 

Without  attending  the  school,  seamen 
with  good  backgrounds  serving  at  air 
stations  or  on  aboard  ships  having  aero- 
logical  units  may  be  assigned  as  strikers. 
The>'  become  eligible  for  the  rating  of 
AG3  after  six  months  of  satisfactory 
striking  experience. 

Aerology  is  one  job  where  no  one  gets 
reprimanded  for  gazing  out  the  window 
to  watch  the  clouds  roll  bv. 
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STRANGE  sights,  people  and  customs  were  seen  by  U.  S. 
sailors  during  visit  of  Task  Force  38  ships  to  ports  of 
the  Orient.  Above:  Chief  tries  out  a rickshaw  in  Ceylon. 
Above,  right:  Sightseers  cross  a picturesque  bridge  in 
Singapore.  Below:  Seaman  bargains  for  a hand-woven  rug 
in  a Singapore  shop.  Below,  right:  Ceylonese  policeman 
points  out  the  places  of  interest  to  American  visitors. 


SAILORS  IN  FIGHTING  TOGS 


A KING-SIZE  charge  of  dynamite  in 
the  form  of  leather  - padded  fists 
rocked  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  the 
entire  Navy  last  month  when  the  cream 
of  the  Navy  fistic  crop  donned  fighting 
togs  for  the  second  postwar  All-Navy 
boxing  championships. 

Before  celebrity -sprinkled  audiences, 
Navy  and  Marine*Corps  fighters  presented 
one  of  the  truly  stellar  exhibitions  of 
the  manly  art  of  self-defense.  A total  of 
better  than  35,000  fans  — civilian  and 
service  alike — streamed  through  the  turn- 
stiles at  huge  Balboa  Stadium  for  the 
four-night  affair. 

A field  of  60  contestants  entered  the 
jousts,  including  defending  welterweight 
champion  Hammerin’  Hank  Herring,  SDl, 
USN,  fighting  for  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict team,  and  last  year’s  bantamweight 
king,  Bill  Bossio,  SN,  usn,  who  wears 
the  colors  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  crew. 

Living  up  to  pre-tournament  expecta- 
tions, both  Herring  and  Bossio  scored 
rapid  victories  in  the  opening  round  of 
the  tournament.  Herring  sent  Marine 
Corporal  Bill  O’Brien,  fighting  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  team,  down  the 
knockout  trail  in  the  second  round,  and 
Bossio  outpointed  Alejandro  Santon,  PFC, 
usmc,  of  the  Western  Pacific  team. 

First  stanza  victories  tossed  the  light 
on  welterweight  Billy  Bullock,  TN,  usn, 
and  lightweight  Johnny  Aguilar,  AM2, 


USN,  both  of  the  Northwest  team  and 
from  Alameda,  Calif.  In  the  flyweight 
branch,  1947  contender  Myrven  "Red” 
Davis,  PVT,  usmc,  showed  form  in  win- 
ning. 

Featherweights  Frankie  Stellato,  PFC, 
usmc,  Johnny  Kamber,  DC3,  USN,  and 
Jimmy  Ithier,  SN,  usn,  light-heavy- 
weights Dosons  "King”  Oliver,  TA,  USN, 
and  Eddie  Hardy,  AM2,  usn,  and  mid- 
dleweight Otis  Perry,  AN,,  usn  — all 
returning  for  their  second  All-Navy  cham- 
pionship show — scored  victories  to  move 
them  into  the  second  round. 


By  Frank  L.  Tuttle 
ALL  HANDS  Sports  Writer 


other  notch  closer  to  their  goal  as  Kam- 
ber decisioned  Stellato,  and  Ithier  took 
the  measure  of  Don  Chabot,  SA,  USN. 

Bossio  again  scored  easily,  pounding  out 
a TKO  victory  over  Simon  Sanfillippo, 
SN,  usn.  Moving  up  to  contest  his 
claim  to  bantamweight  superiority  came 
Gil  Sanchez,  SA,  USN,  who  outpointed 
A1  Glover,  TN,  usn. 

In  the  middleweight  bracket,  the  sport- 
light’s  glow  fell  on  a pair  of  knockout 
artists  in  Perry  and  Sam  Williams,  SA, 
usn,  called  "The  Assassin"  for  reasons 
obvious  to  fight  spectators. 

Main  interest  in  the  tournament's  sec- 
ond stage,  however,  centered  on  Lanky 
Jack  Woods,  AOC,  usn,  who  the  night 
before  had  knocked  out  his  former  pupil. 
Woods  won  a decision  over  Jimmy  Jones, 
CS2,  usn,  to  move  into  the  spot  for  a 
crack  at  the  All-Navy  heavyweight  title. 

On  the  final  night,  approximately  14,000 
persons  jammed  into  seats  at  the  stadium, 
and  with  newsreels  and  flash-cameras  re- 
cording the  proceedings,  witnessed  a top- 
flight card  of  championship  and  Olympic 
try-out  bouts. 

Headliner  of  the  evening  was  the  Her- 
ring-Bullock tangle.  A great  battle  it 
was,  with  each  man  set  on  coming  out 
on  top — Herring,  to  be  the  first  two- 
time  All-Navy  champ  since  1929,  and 
Bullock  to  wrest  the  crown  from  Hank. 

After  a vicious  exchange  of  rights  and 


DOWN  goes  Seals  under  trip-hammer 
blows  of  heavyweight  champ  Woods. 


TWICE  All-Navy  Champ  Herring  (left) 
KOd  welterweight  semi-finalist  Mullen. 


In  the  semi-finals,  it  was  Herring’s 
lethal  right  hand  that  accounted  for  his 
highly-touted  southpaw  opponent,  Ed- 
mund Mullin,  SA,  usn,  as  he  scored  a 
knockout  about  midway  through  the  sec- 
ond round.  In  the  same  weight  division, 
Bullock  created  a mild  sensation  by  put- 
ting the  K.O.  finish  to  George  Woods, 
SA,  usn,  in  2:30  of  the  first  round — his 
second  straight  first-round  win. 

Long,  loose-jointed  Depena,  TN,  usn, 
established  himself  as  a definite  threat  in 
the  light-heavyweight  division  by  blast- 
ing his  way  to  a unanimous  decision  over 
Oliver  in  the  semi-finals. 

Kamber  and  Ithier  both  moved  an- 


LAUNCHING an  uppercut  is  Bill  Bossio, 
(left)  who  beat  lightweight  Sanfillippo. 
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FLYWEIGHT  crown  was  captured  by  expert  in-fighter  Jim 
Quinn  (right)  shown  defeating  'Rocky'  Kreiner  in  finals. 


FANCY  footwork  and  precision  boxing  by  Johnny  Aguilar 
(right)  aided  in  win  over  lightweight  V.  LaRegina  in  finals. 


lefts  to  head  and  body,  Herring  con- 
nected with  a powerful  left  jab  to  the 
chin,  and  amid  roars  of  approval  from 
the  gallery,  was  proclaimed  a repeat  All- 
Navy  welterweight  champion  by  virtue 
of  a knockout  in  1:35  of  the  first  round. 

Bossio  had  a more  difficult  road  to 
travel  to  his  second  crown,  as  the  game 
and  plucky  Sanchez  gave  blow-for-blow. 
Finally,  in  the  third  round,  Bossio  gained 
an  advantage,  and  won  his  second  con- 
secutive title  by  a unanimous  decision. 

Special  interest  was  given  the  Ithier- 
Kamber  match  for  the  featherweight 
laurels.  One  year  ago,  Ithier  dropped  a 
close  decision  to  Don  Nelson  in  the 
featherweight  finals,  and  Kamber  lost  a 
split  verdict  to  Bill  Bossio.  Both  fighters 
were  having  their  second  crack  at  an  All- 
Navy  belt,  and  in  a slam-bang  fight 
from  start  to  finish,  Jimmy  Ithier  copped 
a split  decision  and  the  championship. 

Southpaw  Johnny  Aguilar,  who  had 
caught  the  crowd’s  fancy  with  a top- 
grade  exhibition  of  footwork  and  boxing 
polish,  poured  on  the  leather  to  win  a 
unanimous  decision  from  Vince  LaRegina, 
FN,  usn,  in  the  lightweight  finals. 

In  the  opening  bout  of  the  champion- 
ship fight,  little  Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn, 
weaved  and  ducked  and  kept  closing  in 
on  Rocky  Kreiner,  YN3,  usn,  to  capture 
the  honors  in  the  flyweight  division.  Both 
fighters  displayed  remarkable  in-fighting. 

The  middleweight  titular  battle  threw 
together  Sammy  Williams,  popular  San 
Diego  knockout  specialist,  and  Otis  Perry, 


hard-punching  returnee  who  lost  in  the 
light-heavyweight  finals  last  year.  From 
the  opening  bell  throughout  the  fight, 
leather  never  stopped  moving,  and  in 
the  most  crowd-pleasing  slug-fest  of  the 
entire  tournament,  Perry  copped  a TKO 
win  over  the  West  Coast  entry  in  1.23  of 
the  second  round. 

The  light-heavy- 
weight title  went 
to  rangy  Jimmy 
Depena,  who  cou- 
pled weaving,  bob- 
bing elusiveness 
with  a lightning- 
fast  right  jab  to 
outpoint  Art  Raby, 

MA2,  usn. 

Winding  a bril- 
liant card,  27-year- 
old  Jack  Woods  utilized  his  dynamite- 
laden right  hand  to  bash  out  a TKO 
victory  in  2:35  of  the  first  round  over 
Joe  Connell,  PFC,  usmc,  and  win  the 
heavyweight  crown. 


Jimmie  Ithier  Jimmy  Depena 


Quarterfinal  Results 

Flyweights — C.  Buenavista,  SDC,  USN,  West- 
ern Pacific,  defeated  Teofilo  Guerrero,  TN, 
USN,  Pacific  Fleet-Hawaii,  by  decision;  Ed 
' Rocky’'  Kreiner,  YN3,  usn,  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  defeated  Vernon  Ford,  PFC,  usmc,  11th 
Naval  District,  by  TKO;  Myrven  Davis,  PFC, 
usmc,  Atlantic  Fleet,  defeated  Marvin  McAn- 
nally,  SM,  usn,  Northwestern,  by  decision; 
Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn,  Mississippi  Valley,  de- 
feated Stu  MacLellan,  SN,  usn.  New  York 
Area,  by  default. 

Bantamweights — Simon  Sanfillippo,  SN,  USN, 
New  York  Area,  defeated  Natcy  Gonzales,  TN, 
USN,  Middle  Atlantic  States,  by  TKO;  Bill 
Bossio,  SN,  USN,  Atlantic  Fleet,  defeated  Ale- 
jandro Santon,  PFC,  usmc,  Western  Pacific,  by 
decision;  A1  Glover,  TN,  USN,  Pacific  Fleet- 
Hawaii,  defeated  Darrell  Watts,  ENJ,  usn, 
Northwest,  by  decision;  Gil  Sanchez,  SA,  usn, 
11th  Naval  District,  defeated  Tommy  Otero, 
PFC,  usmc,  Mississippi  Valley,  by  decision. 

Featherweights — Frankie  Stellato,  PFC,  USMC, 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  defeated  Eugene  Os- 
borne, AM,  usn,  New  York  Area,  by  de- 
cision; Johnny  Kamber,  DC3,  USN,  Western  Pa- 
cific, defeated  Haywood  Williams,  TN,  USN, 
Pacific  Fleet-Hawaii,  by  decision;  James  Ithier, 
SN,  usn,  Atlantic  Fleet,  defeated  Vic  Harris, 
TN,  usn.  Northwest,  by  decision;  Don  Chabot, 
SA,  usn,  Mississippi  Valley,  defeated  Bascom 
Beasley,  PFC,  usmc,  11th  Naval  District,  by 
decision. 

Lightweights — Ray  Aldridge,  AN,  usn.  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  defeated  lee  Damon,  PFC, 
usmc,  Mississippi  Valley,  by  decision;  Vincent 
LaRegina,  FN,  usn,  Atlantic  Fleet,  defeated 
Ereno  Dominguez,  PFC,  USMC,  Western  Pacific, 
by  decision;  Johnny  Aguilar,  AM2,  usn,  North- 
west, defeated  Marvin  Jones  Jr.,  QM2,  usn. 
Pacific  Fleet-Hawaii,  by  TKO;  Bobby  Thomas, 
SD3,  USN,  11th  Naval  District,  defeated  Ron- 
nie Frascona,  SN,  USN,  New  York  Area,  by 
decision. 

Welterweights  — Bill  Bullock,  TN,  usn, 
Northwest,  defeated  Alvin  Dixon,  TN,  usn, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  by  knockout  in  2 :57  of  first 
round;  George  Woods,  SN,  usn,  Pacific  Fleet- 
Hawaii,  defeated  Vic  Surina,  YNC,  USN,  New 
York  Area,  by  decision;  Ed  Mullin,  SA,  usn, 
Mississippi  Valley,  defeated  Pete  Calderon, 
SGT,  usmc,  Western  Pacific,  by  decision; 
Hank  Herring,  SDl,  USN,  llth  Naval  District, 
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Bullock  by  knockout  in  1 :35  of  the  first 
round. 

Middleu  eights — Otis  Perry  defeated  Sam  Wil- 
liams by  TKO  in  2:15  of  the  third  round. 

Light -Heavy weights — Jimmy  Oepena  defeated 
Art  Raby  by  unanimous  decision. 

Heavyweights — Jack  Woods  defeated  Joe  Con- 
nell by  TKO  in  2 :55  of  the  first  round. 

Consolation  Brackets 

Special  elimination  fights  for  Olympic  candi- 
dates. Participants  were  not  necessarily  All- 
Navy  entries. — Editor's  Note. 

First  Bout  (Featherweight)  — Sam  E.  Wil- 
liams, TN,  USN,  11th  Naval  District,  defeated 
Max  Alvarado,  SN,  USN,  PhibPac,  by  decision. 

Second  Bout  (Lightweight) — Bobby  Thomas, 
11th  Naval  District  All-Navy  entry,  defeated 
Lee  Damon,  Mississippi  Valley  entry,  by  TKO. 

Third  and  Fourth  Bouts  (Light-heavyweights) 
— Cy  Fletcher,  Western  Pacific  All-Navy  entry, 
defeated  Bob  Owens,  TN,  usn,  PhibPac,  by 
decision;  Rod  Jenkins,  SN,  usn.  Pacific  Fleet, 
defeated  Robert  Goodin,  11th  Naval  District 
All-Navy  entry,  by  decision. 

Fifth  Bout  (Featherweight) — Gene  Osborne, 
New  York  Area  All-Navy  entry,  defeated  Earl 
Williams,  SA,  USN,  11th  Naval  District,  by 
decision. 

Sixth  Bout  (Light-heavyweight) — Kid  Elby, 
AOl,  USN,  Fleet  Air  West  Coast,  defeated 
Frank  Ffarte,  A03,  USN,  Naval  Air  Station 
San  Diego,  by  decision. 

All-Star  Hoop  Team 

The  All-Navy  all-star  basketball  team 
has  been  selected. 

When  the  final  whistle  ended  the  All- 
Navy  basketball  tournament  held  at 
NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  coaches  of  the 
top  Navy  teams  announced  their  selec- 
tions for  the  10  all-star  billets  as  follows: 

Forwards  — Donald  Collett;  Pearl  Har- 
bor Naval  Base;  David  Steindler,  Quan- 
tico  Marines;  Ralph  Turtinen,  West 
Coast  Marines;  Richard  Myklebust,  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Base. 

Centers — Floyd  "Cy”  Waldrop,  Quan- 
tico  Marines;  Abra  Abbot,  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Base. 

Guards — Donald  Swangler,  West  Coast 
Marines;  Delbert  Hintz,  West  Coast 
Marines;  Donald  Hancock,  Amphibious 
Force,  LantFlt;  Harris  Henningsen,  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Base. 

The  top-slot  athletes  nominated  for  the 
all-star  positions  were  picked  from  the 
teams  that  reached  the  All-Navy  basket- 
ball finals. 

In  keeping  with  Marine  tradition,  the 
Quantico  Marine  Devildogs  kept  the 
situation  well  in  hand  and  gathered  in 
their  third  All-Navy  championship  tro- 
phy in  less  than  two  years  by  winning 
the  tournament  after  six  thrill-packed 
games. 

The  tournament  was  played  between 
the  four  teams  who  had  battled  their 
way  through  district  and  sectional  play- 
offs to  reach  the  finals.  They  were  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  team,  Quantico 


WAVES  basketball  team  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  captured  the  girls'  city 
championship.  The  team  has  never  been  beaten  by  a girls'  service  team. 


defeated  Bill  O'Brien,  CPL,  USMC,  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  by  knockout  in  2:16  of  second 
round. 

Middleiv eights  — Phil  Goerisch,  GM2,  usn, 
Mississippi  Valley,  defeated  Ralph  King,  North- 
west, by  default;  Otis  Perry,  TN,  usn,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  defeated  Ray  Mansfield,  BM2,  USN, 
New  York  Area,  by  TKO;  Carlos  Inot,  SD3, 
USN,  Pacific  Fleet-Flawaii,  defeated  Mike  Jan- 
kowski, CPL,  USMC,  Western  Pacific,  by  de- 
fault; Sam  Williams,  SA,  usn,  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, defeated  Flugh  Smyth,  PFC,  USMC,  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  by  knockout  in  1 :26  of 
first  round. 

Light-Heavyweights  — James  Depena,  TN, 
USN,  Middle  Atlantic  States,  defeated  Cy  Fletch- 
er MSGT,  usmc,  Western  Pacific,  by  TKO; 
Dosons  Oliver,  SD2,  usn,  Atlantic  Fleet,  de- 
feated Bob  Goodin,  SA,  USN,  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, by  decision;  Eddie  Hardy,  AM2,  USN, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  defeated  Ernie  Wood,  AN, 
USN,  New  York  Area,  by  default;  Art  Raby, 
MA2,  USN,  Mississippi  Valley,  defeated  Johnny 
Britt,  BM3,  USN,  Northwest,  by  decision. 

Heavyweights — Jimmy  Jones,  CS2,  USN,  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  defeated  Chuck  Katzakian, 
SGT.,  USMC,  Western  Pacific,  by  knockout  in 
2:58  of  first  round;  Jack  Woods,  AOC,  USN, 
11th  Naval  District,  defeated  Kirby  Seals,  SA, 
USN,  Pacific  Fleet-Hawaii,  by  knockout  in 
2 :59  of  second  round;  Burt  Knight,  GM3, 
usn.  New  York  Area,  defeated  Joe  Quinlan, 
SN,  usn,  Northwest,  by  knockout  in  :52  of 
third  round;  Joe  Connell,  PFC,  usmc,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  defeated  Bob  Meyers,  AN,  USN,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  by  knockout  in  2:13  of  third 
round. 

Semi-final  Results 

Flyweights — Kreiner  defeated  Buenavista  by 
decision;  Quinn  defeated  Davis  by  decision. 

Bantamweights — Bossio  defeated  Sanfillippo 
by  TKO;  Sanchez  defeated  Glover  by  decision. 

Featherweights — Kamber  defeated  Stellato  by 
decision;  Ithier  defeated  Chabot  by  decision. 

Lightweights — LaRegina  defeated  Aldridge  by 
knockout  in  2 :09  of  first  round;  Aguilar  de- 
feated Thomas  by  decision. 

Welterweights — Bullock  defeated  Woods  by 
knockout  in  2 :30  of  first  round;  Herring  de- 
feated Mullin  by  a knockout  in  2 :40  of  second 
round. 

Middleweights — Perry  defeated  Goerisch  by 


decision;  Williams  defeated  Inot  by  TKO. 

Light-Heavyweights — Depena  defeated  Oliver 
by  decision;  Raby  defeated  Hardy  by  decision. 

Heavyweights — Woods  defeated  Jones  by  de- 
cision; Cornell  defeated  Knight  by  decision. 

Final  Round 

Flyweights  — Jimmy  Quinn  defeated  Ed 
"Rocky"  Kreiner  by  unanimous  decision. 

Bantamweights — Bill  Bossio  defeated  Gil  San- 
chez by  unanimous  decision. 

Featherweights — Jimmy  Ithier  defeated  Johnny 
Kamber  by  split  decision. 

Lightweights — Johnny  Aguilar  defeated  Vince 
LaRegina  by  unanimous  decision. 

Welterweights — Hank  Herring  defeated  Billy 


LAYING  one  up  in  final  game  of 
All-Navy  tourney  is  Quantico's  Dutch 
Hofer.  Quantico  won  game  and  title. 
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Marines,  Amphibious  Force  LantFlt  and 
West  Coast  Marines. 

In  the  opening  game  the  fast-breaking 
leathernecks  from  the  West  Coast  dazzled 
the  Amphibs  with  a display  of  speed  and 
fancy  shooting.  The  struggling  Amphibs 
ended  up  on  the  short  end  of  a 78-55 
score. 

The  second  game  was  a nip-and-tuck 
affair  that  kept  the  1,800  spectators 
gnawing  on  their  fingernails  right  down 
till  the  final  blast  of  the  whistle.  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Base,  1947  All -Navy 
champs  defending  their  title,  matched  the 
precise  machine-like  scoring  of  the  Quan- 
tico  quintet  right  down  to  the  final  sec- 
onds when  the  leatherneck’s  Dave  Stein- 
der  heaved  a long  swisher  from  mid- 
court. The  final  count:  Quantico  62, 
Pearl  Harbor  61. 

Undaunted  by  their  one-point  loss  to 
Quantico,  the  Pearl  Harbor  basketeers 
snapped  right  back  the  third  game  to 
polish  off  the  West  Coast  Marines  78-65. 
The  Hawaiian-based  cagers  switched  to 
the  high  speed  style  used  by  their  West 
Coast  opponents,  jumped  to  an  early  lead 
and  were  never  overtaken. 

The  Amphibs  matched  the  precision 
play  of  the  Quantico  cagers  for  over 
three-quarters  of  the  fourth  contest.  With 
six  minutes  remaining  in  the  game  the 
score  was  all  tied  up,  so  back  into  the 
game  came  Quantico’s  ace,  lanky  "Cy” 
Waldrop.  The  ex-All  American  proceed- 
ed to  flip  16  points  through  the  hoop  for 
the  Marines  and  the  final  score  read 
Quantico  50,  Amphibs  39. 

It  was  a different  story  the  fifth  game. 
The  Amphibs  surprised  everyone  with 
their  brilliant  playing  and  dumped  the 
vaunted  Pearl  Harbor  quintet  60-55. 
Pearl  lead  by  two  points  at  half- 
time, when  the  Amphibs  started  hitting 
set  shots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

The  last  game  of  the  tournament  was 
one  of  those  lead-switching  affairs  that 
left  the  fans  hoarse  from  yelling.  It  was 
Marines  versus  Marines  and  a battle 
every  second  of  the  game.  With  the  clock 
ticking  off  the  last  few  seconds  of  play 
the  score  was  all  tied  up,  Quantico  and 
the  West  Coast  Marines  having  racked 
up  67  points  each.  As  the  game  drew  to 
a close  the  ever-reliable  Waldrop  flicked 
in  the  winning  swisher  for  Quantico  and 
the  final  score  read  Quantico  69,  West 
Coast  Marines  67.  Waldrop  and  Dave 
Steindler  chalked  up  21  points  apiece  for 
Quantico  while  Donald  Swangler  played 
a bang-up  game  for  the  losers,  hitting  the 
hoop  for  27  counters. 


S/D&jtfE  sn&T&sy 


Ensign  Harlie  Mize  and  Edward 
Wood,  YNl,  trailed  water  over  to 
the  blackboard  and  chalked  up 
their  total  swimming  for  the  week 
— some  25,000  yards.  Expert  'swim- 
mers Mize  and  Wood  are  members 
of  a group  of  about  50  outstanding 
athletes  the  Navy  has  sent  to  An- 
napolis to  prepare  for  the  1948 
Olympics.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Naval  Academy’s  crack  coaches 
they’ll  try  to  nose  out  thousands 
of  other  hopeful  contenders  for 
U.S.  Olympic  team  billets. 

Coach  Ray  Swartz’s  28  Olympic 
team  wrestlers  were  limbering  up 
for  their  daily  workout.  Shortly  be- 
fore they  walked  off  from  the 
National  AAU  Senior  Wrestling 


Tournament  with  the  team  trophy. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Kitt  performed 
brilliantly,  pinning  four  ex-champs 
while  capturing  the  125.5-pound 
mat  crown  and  was  selected  the 
outstanding  wrestler  of  the  tourna- 
ment. Ensign  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
who  also  received  the  "outstanding 
wrestler  trophy”  in  1944,  annexed 
the  114. 5-pound  title  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  Kitt  and  MacDonald 
went  to  the  same  high  school, 
wrestled  on  the  Academy  team  at 
the  same  time  and  both  have  been 
considered  the  best  amateur  wrest- 
lers in  the  U.S.  in  their  respective 
weight  class.  In  the  Olympic  final 
eliminations  MacDonald  switched 
to  Kitt’s  weight  class  and  for  the 
first  time  the  two  good  friends 
faced  each  other  on  the  mat  in  the 
most  important  match  of  their 
careers.  MacDonald  won  and 
carved  a niche  for  himself  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  wrestling  squad. 

Ever  hear  of  a walking  race?  Al- 


though not  popular  in  the  U.S., 
walking  races  are  quite  a fad  in 
Europe.  As  one  of  the  events  on 
the  Olympic  calendar,  the  rules 
stated  the  walker  must  keep  one 
foot  on  the  ground  at  all  times,  re- 


sulting in  a sort  of  heel  and  toe, 
leg-snapping  motion  that  throws 
the  walkers’  hips  from  side  to 
side.  When  clipping  off  a brisk 
pace  he  gives  the  appearance  of  do- 
ing a high  speed  rhumba  . . . Navy 
walker  Ensign  Richard  Yale  cur- 
rently is  pacing  off  a mere  75 
miles  per  week  in  this  odd  manner. 

Gymnastics  star  Lieutenant  Wal- 
ter Blatman  was  nursing  an  in- 
jured hand.  Experts  are  betting 
he’ll  land  a spot  on  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic squad  if  his  hand  is  okay  . . . 
Fencer  Ensign  William  Oiler  was 


practicing  in  front  of  a mirror. 

"This  is  the  first  time  the  Navy 
has  made  such  an  effort  to  ferret 
out  the  outstanding  athletes  scat- 
tered through  the  Fleets  and  at 
shore  stations,”  said  Captain  Ham- 
ilton, Academy  athletic  director. 
"The  contestants  here  were  picked 
on  ability,  and  with  the  enthus- 
iastic backing  of  top  Navy  officials 
the  Navy’s  Olympic  hopes  are 
getting  respectful  attention  from 
the  rest  of  the  sports  world.” — Earl 
Smith,  PNC,  rsN. 
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CRACK  matmen  LT  Robert  Kitt  (left)  and  ENS  Malcolm  MacDonald  paced 
Navy  Olympic  wrestling  team  to  team  trophy  in  National  AAU  tournament. 


Four  on  Olympic  Team 

Four  matmen  from  the  Navy’s  Olympic 
squad  have  landed  berths  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  wrestling  team. 

Twenty-one  outstanding  Navy  grap- 
plers  journeyed  to  Ames,  Iowa,  for  the 
final  U.S.  Olympic  team  wrestling  elim- 
inations and  proved  they  were  in  a class 
with  the  best  amateur  wrestlers  in  the 
country. 

Two  members  of  the  Navy  team,  En- 
sign Malcolm  MacDonald  and  Midship- 
man John  Fletcher  captured  definite  po- 
sitions on  the  U.S.  team  and  will  be 
among  the  nation’s  representatives  at  the 
International  Olympics  being  held  in 
London,  England,  from  29  July  to  14 
Aug  1948.  Two  others,  All-Navy  champ 
W.  G.  Norris,  CPL,  usmc,  and  Midship- 
man Wayne  Smith  placed  third  in  their 
respective  weight  divisions  and  will  be 
alternate  members  of  the  U.S.  squad. 

Five  Navy  wrestlers  reached  the  final 
round  of  the  eliminations,  dethroning  six 
former  champions  along  the  way.  Ensign 
MacDonald,  who  shortly  before  had  won 
the  114. 5-pound  title  in  the  National 
AAU  tournament,  moved  up  to  the  125.5- 
pound  class  for  the  Ames  meet  and 
wrestled  his  way  to  the  final  bout  where 
he  lost  a split  decision  to  Leeman,  of 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 


Midshipman  John  Fletcher,  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  147-pound  champ,  ran  up 
a record  of  four  falls  and  two  decisions 
over  opponents  before  losing  to  Koll  of 
Iowa  State  Teachers.  However,  both 
Fletcher  and  MacDonald  had  already  in- 
sured themselves  of  a place  on  the  na- 
tional team  by  reaching  the  finals. 

Corporal  Norris  downed  three  oppo- 
nents and  decisioned  two  others  before 
tangling  with  Hutton  of  Oklahoma  A&M. 
Hutton,  1948  national  champ  in  the 
heavyweight  class,  succeeded  in  pinning 


All-Navy  Swimming 

The  All-Navy  swimming  and  diving 
tournament  will  be  held  the  week  of  22 
Aug  1948  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Each  geographical  area  group  for  ath- 
letic competition  (see  All  Hands,  May 
1948,  p.38)  may  send  the  first  place  win- 
ner of  each  event  of  the  group  prelim- 
inary meets  to  the  All-Navy  finals.  The 
finals  will  include  the  following  events: 
1,500  meters  swim,  200  meters  freestyle, 
100  meters  backstroke,  200  meters  breast- 
stroke, 400  meters  freestyle,  800  meters 
freestyle,  300  meters  individual  medley 
swim,  100  meters  freestyle  and  3 meters 
springboard  dive. 


the  younger  and  less  experienced  Marine  I 
after  a strenuous  match. 

Midshipman  Leon  Wayne  Smith  went  I 
all  the  way  to  the  sixth  round  of  the  I 
tourney  by  pinning  two  contestants  and  I 
decisioning  three  others  before  the  1948  I 
champion  in  the  136.5  class,  Thomsen  of  I 
Cornell  Uinversity,  was  given  the  nod  I 
over  him  in  a split  decision  match. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Navy's  21 
man  squad  went  as  far  as  the  fourth 
round  of  the  tournament.  Consisting  of 
personnel  ranging  from  seaman  to  lieu- 
tenant commander,  the  Navy  team  had 
won  the  national  AAU  wrestling  trophy 
prior  to  the  Olympic  final  eliminations. 

All-Navy  Softball 

The  All-Navy  Softball  championship 
tournament  will  get  underway  5 Sept  1948 
in  New  York  City  with  Com  3 acting  as 
host. 

The  final  playoff  for  the  All-Navy  title 
will  be  between  the  champion  of  geo- 
graphical area  groups  I,  III,  V,  VII  and 
the  champion  of  Groups  II,  IV,  VI  and 
VIII.  Activities  located  within  each  of 
these  geographical  areas  may  enter  teams 
in  their  inter-group  elimination  compe- 
tition. After  the  inter-group  eliminations 
have  been  completed  the  eight  repre- 
sentative group  teams  will  hold  elimina- 
tions to  determine  the  champion  team 
of  groups  I,  III,  V,  VII  and  the  champion 
team  of  groups  II,  IV,  VI  and  VIII.  1 
These  two  teams  will  battle  for  All-Navy 
honors. 

The  champion  group  teams  will  rep- 
resent the  following  activities: 

Group  I — A team  representing  activi- 
ties in  the  11th  ND,  12th  ND,  13th  ND 
and  17th  ND. 

Group  III — A team  representing  all  Pa- 
cific Fleet  units  on  the  West  Coast. 

Group  V — A team  representing  all 
naval  activities  ashore  and  afloat  in  the 
Hawaiian  area. 

Group  VII — A team  representing  all 
naval  activities  ashore  and  afloat  west  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Group  II — A team  representing  activi- 
ties in  the  7th  ND,  8th  ND  and  9th  ND. 

Group  IV — A team  representing  activi- 
ties in  the  1st  ND,  3rd  ND  and  4th  ND. 

Group  VI — A team  representing  activ- 
ities in  the  5th  ND,  10th  ND,  15th  ND, 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command  and 
Severn  River  Naval  Command. 

Group  VIII — A team  representing  fleet 
and  shore-based  units  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  including  Atlantic  Fleet  units  op- 
erating under  CincNavEastLantMed. 
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Steam  Frigate  Was  the  Secret  Weapon  of  Our  Early  Navy 


THE  FORERUNNER  of  our  present 
* steamlined  battlewagons  resembled 
a floating  bathtub — and  proved  about 
as  practicable. 

Officially  known  as  Fulton’s  Steam 
Frigate  and  occasionally  known  as  Ful- 
ton the  First,  she  was  a top-drawer  se- 
cret in  1814. 

Built  by  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  his  steamboat  Clermont,  this 
awkward-looking  craft  was  a radical 
change  in  naval  architecture  and  was 
designed  as  our  first  steam-powered 
warship. 

The  War  of  1812  was  going  badly  for 
the  Americans  when  Fulton  conceived 
his  plan  for  the  steam  frigate.  At  that 
time  the  British  had  our  most  impor- 
tans  ports  blockaded  and  the  colonists 
were  on  the  losing  end. 

Fulton  proposed  to  build  a floating 
battery,  powered  by  a steam  engine  and 
designed  primarily  for  operation  in 
shallow  harbors  where  her  steam  en- 
gines and  shallow  draft  would  give  her 
an  advantage  over  heavier  enemy  ships 
used  for  blockading.  The  latter  had  to 
depend  upon  sail  for  power  and  conse- 
quently were  at  the  mercy  of  w'ind  and 
tide. 

His  original  plans  called  for  a vessel 
of  130-foot  length  and  50-foot  beam, 
carrying  24  guns  which  could  fire  red 
hot  shot,  wreaking  havoc  upon  enemy 


sail.  This  awesome-looking  craft  actu- 
ally was  two  ships  in  one.  Built  side  by 
side,  the  two  hulls  formed  a sort  of 
sluiceway  down  the  center.  The  engine 
was  in  one  hull  while  the  boilers  were 
in  the  other.  The  paddle  wheels  w'ere  in 
the  center  of  the  sluiceway,  thereby  be- 
ing protected  by  both  hulls. 

As  an  added  attraction  Fulton  pro- 
posed to  install  a system  to  pump  scald- 
ing water  from  the  boilers  onto  any  en- 
emy who  dared  venture  too  near.  He 
overlooked  a minor  technicality  in  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  vessel  to  move 
and  spew  water  at  the  same  time. 

After  many  delays  due  to  red  tape 
and  shortages,  Fulton  received  word  to 
commence  building.  Approximately  four 
and  a half  months  later,  on  29  Oct  1814, 
the  steam  frigate  was  launched. 

Too  late  to  participate  in  any  action, 
the  ship  was  at  least  able  to  play  a 
minor  role  in  psychological  warfare 
against  the  enemy  before  being  built. 

Propagandists  had  a field  day  con- 
cerning her  description.  Word  reached 
the  enemy  that  "those  crazy  Americans” 
were  building  a diabolical  war  machine. 
It  would  carry  44  guns,  including  four 
monstrous  100-pounders  which  could  be 
fired  underwater.  Other  sources  claimed 
that  it  was  fitted  with  a mechanism 
linked  to  its  machinery  which  operated 
300  cutlasses  and  iron  pikes,  jabhing 


them  out  of  ports  along  either  beam  to 
repel  boarders  and  that  it  resembled  an 
angry  mechanical  porcupine.  The  added 
threat  of  scalding  water  and  red  hot 
shot  did  nothing  to  allay  their  fears. 

This  would  have  been  quite  a reputa- 
tion to  live  up  to  and  possibly  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  war  ended  when  it  did. 

On  her  maiden  voyage  the  steam  fri- 
gate huffed  and  puffed  majestically 
around  New  York  harbor  at  the  amaz- 
ing speed  of  five  and  a half  knots — 
when  wind  and  tide  were  hitting  her  in 
the  stern. 

She  once  made  a spectacular  trip  of 
53  miles,  and  on  18  June  1817  President 
Monroe  and  his  party  took  a trip  in  her. 

It  was  decided  in  1821  to  take  off  her 
guns  and  make  a receiving  ship  out  of 
her.  She  was  moored  about  200  yards 
off  the  flats  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

On  6 June  1829  the  receiving  ship 
Fulton  the  First  blew  up,  killing  29 
persons  and  injuring  23. 

A court  of  inquiry  decided  the  explo- 
sion was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
60-year-old  gunner  who  had  gone  below 
with  a candle  to  get  powder  for  the 
evening  gun  salute. — Tom  Wright,  CSC, 
tSN. 


PLANS  submitted  by  Robert  Fulton  show  transverse  section  (left)  and  top  view  of  gun  deck  of  proposed  gunboat. 
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UNDERWATER  hazards  are  reduced  by 
Experimental  Diving  Unit.  Above:  A sailor 
breathes  helium-oxygen  mixture  in  test  of 
specific  gravity  (left),  lung  capacity  is 
measured  (right).  Below:  Lightweight  suit 
is  shown  (left),  man  deflates  lungs  (right). 


MADE  SAFE 


LABORATORY  equipment  of  most  modern  type  is  used  by  experimental  unit  in 
making  many  thousands  of  tests.  Safer  and  more  effective  diving  is  the  result. 


I OOKING  like  a man  from  an  un- 
“ known  planet,  a sailor  in  a weird 
rubber  suit  stoops  and  enters  an  igloo- 
like dome  of  two-inch-thick  steel.  The 
drab  brown  fabric  of  his  diver’s  garb 
covers  all  his  body  and  head.  Only  his 
hands  are  exposed.  Before  his  face  is  a 
complicated -looking  brass  arrangement 
with  a transparent  plastic  window 
through  which  he  peers.  To  his  shoulders 
is  strapped  a small  stainless-steel  tank. 

The  diver  steps  onto  a small  steel  plat- 
form. A tender  presses  an  electric  switch 
and  the  diver  disappears  through  a cir- 
cular hatch  in  the  floor.  Up  comes  the 
stage,  then  — empty.  The  hatch  is  hauled 
shut,  and  there  is  the  roar  of  compressed 
air. 

Down  below,  doctors,  pharmacist’s 
mates,  divers  and  tenders  huddle  around 
tiny  glass  ports.  Dimly,  through  the  thick 
glass  and  bright  blue  water,  they  see  the 
■diver  in  his  outlandish  clothing.  He  is 
seated  on  a low  steel  table. 

The  deep  roar  of  compressed  air  con- 
tinues. On  a large  black  dial  a white 
hand  moves  steadily.  Thirty  feet,  it  says; 
60  feet — 75 — 90.  A dungaree-clad  sailor 
twirls  a valve  wheel  and  there  is  silence. 

With  stop-watch  in  hand,  a pharma- 
cist’s mate  raps  the  side  of  the  pressure 
tank  twice  with  a raw-hide  mallet.  In- 
side, the  diver  arises  and  goes  into  ac- 
tion. He  grasps  a 100-pound  weight  with 
both  hands  and  lifts  it  to  the  low  table. 
Immediately  he  lowers  it  to  the  floor 
again;  then  again  lifts  it.  Up  and  down 
goes  the  weight  a dozen  times.  Then  the 
diver  halts  and  rests.  Two  minutes  later 
the  pharmacist’s  mate  again  gives  his 
signal.  The  diver  repeats  his  task. 

There  are  no  bubbles  rising  from  the 
diver’s  outfit.  There  is  no  telephone  cable, 
no  air  hose. 

After  awhile  tenders  in  the  upper 
"igloo,”  which  is  now  filled  with  com- 
pressed air  to  equal  the  pressure  from 
below,  open  the  lower  hatch  and  bring 
their  companion  up  from  the  water.  They 
help  him  out  of  his  suit  and  pour  him 
a cup  of  coffee. 

"How’d  it  go?”  someone  asks. 

"Not  bad.  It  got  a little  stuffy  in 
there  toward  the  last.  There  was  some 
odor  from  the  C02  absorbent,  too.” 

Someone  outside  opens  a valve,  and 


the  men  feel  the  pressure  escaping  from 
their  inner  ears.  After  a couple  of  "de- 
compression stops”  another  forenoon’s 
work  at  the  Navy’s  experimental  diving 
unit  will  be  over. 

The  Navy’s  first  step  toward  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  diving  group 
was  taken  in  1912  when  Navy  divers 
made  tests  ashore,  and  aboard  the  de- 
stroyer uss  Walke  (DD  34,  now  decom- 
missioned) in  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  1924  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair,  along  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  began  a series  of  experiments 
with  the  helium-oxygen  mixture  for 
breathing.  These  tests,  involving  the  hu- 
man body’s  reaction  to  breathing  the 
helium-oxygen  mixture  under  pressure, 
were  conducted  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  early  part  of  1927,  the  Experi- 
mental Diving  Unit  was  set  up  in  co- 
operation with  the  Deep  Sea  Divers 
School  which  was  established  at  the 
same  time  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1943,  the  unit 
moved  to  a new,  modern  building  which 
possesses  the  latest  and  most  modern 
laboratory  equipment.  Pressure  tanks 
there  are  capable  of  exerting  pressure  on 
a diver’s  surrounding  water  equal  to  700 
feet  of  depth. 


Despite  extra  pay,  good  liberty  and  the 
most  careful  medical  supervision,  duty  at 
the  EDU  is  seldom  considered  a "gravy 
train.”  After  having  blood  samples  drawn 
from  their  veins  as  often  as  three  times 
a day,  five  days  a week,  divers  often 
jokingly  clamor  for  a Purple  Heart  award. 
Remaining  under  water  for  many  seconds 
with  every  possible  ounce  of  air  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  during  a specific 
gravity  test,  subjects  come  to  the  surface 
gasping.  While  not  dangerous,  because  of 
the  proximity  of  recompression  chambers, 
incurrance  of  the  painful  "bends”  is 
common. 

Work  with  hydrogen -oxygen  under- 
water cutting  torches,  and  later  with 
oxy-electric  underwater  cutting  torches 
has  been  carried  on  at  the  EDU,  as  well 
as  development  of  underwater  welding. 
Acceptance  by  the  Navy  of  underwater 
tools  and  submarine  safety  devices  is 
often  preceded  Sy  thorough  tests  there. 
Compilation  of  data  acquired  through  in- 
terminable diving  has  led  to  the  Navy’s 
almost  infallible  decompression  charts. 

Having  reached  a depth  of  more  than 
500  feet  with  the  helium-oxygen  mixture 
for  breathing,  the  EDU  is  at  present 
working  toward  still  deeper  depth  and 
an  improved  system  of  decompression. 
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UPPER  ATMOSPHERE 


^TACTICAL  uses  of  new  Navy  weapons 
1 — whether  guided  missiles,  supersonic 
aircraft  or  weather  forecasting  — will  be 
vitally  influenced  in  the  future  by  solv- 
ing the  physical  mysteries  of  our  upper 
atmosphere. 

Major  factors  considered  in  develop- 
ment of  any  weapon  are  rate  of  fire, 
range,  speed,  accuracy,  and  destructive 
power.  These  target  characteristics  of 
new  ordnance  will  be  determined  to  a 
degree  by  an  understanding  of  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  extreme  altitudes: 
temperatures  . . . pressures  . . . cosmic 
ray  intensities  . . . solar  radiation. 

Through  teamwork  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion, the  Navy  is  working  swiftly  toward 
a thorough  knowledge  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Actively  engaged  in  the  task  of  making 
missiles  operational  is  a Navy  unit  sta- 
tioned on  the  New  Mexico  desert  at  the 
White  Sands  Proving  Ground.  Here  in  a 
Quonset  hut  community  are  technical  and 
ordnance  personnel  under  the  command 
of  Captain  William  A.  Gorry,  usn,  who 
are  accomplishing  guided  missile  work 
conducted  through  BuOrd,  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Army  Ordnance  and  Sig- 
nal Corps. 

Here  was  trained  the  crew  that  handled 
the  V-2  launching  from  the  flight  deck 
of  the  carrier  uss  Midway  (CVB  41) 
(see  All  Hands,  December  1947,  p.  4l). 

Sixty-five  miles  south,  at  Fort  Bliss, 


Tex.,  a group  of  Navy  officers  are  being 
trained  at  the  Army’s  Guided  Missile 
Course.  Here,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  K.  E.  Taylor,  USN,  the  Navy 
is  giving  students  a broad  picture  of  the 
guided  missile  program  to  qualify  them 
in  operational  phases  and  as  liaison  per- 
sonnel with  civilian  development  firms. 

Next  class  at  the  school  will  convene 
1 Sept  1948. 

The  Navy’s  swiftly  moving  guided  mis- 
siles program  is  a cooperative  effort  in 
which  almost  every  major  agency  of  the 
Navy  has  a part  and  the  recent  firing  of 
the  "Aerobee”  at  White  Sands  (the  sec- 
ond U.S. -developed  rocket)  was  an  ex- 
ample of  this  teamwork. 

The  "Aerobee,”  cheaper  and  requiring 
a smaller  launching  team  than  the  Ger- 
man-developed V-2,  is  a jet-propelled, 
liquid-fueled  rocket  used  strictly  for  sci- 
entific research.  Simple  in  design,  it  pro- 
vides Navy  personnel  with  actual  train- 
ing in  the  handling,  fueling,  launching 
and  tracking  of  rockets  that  one  day  can 
be  used  operationally  from  Navy  craft. 

The  rocket  was  developed  for  BuOrd 
by  two  civilian  firms  under  the  technical 
supervision  of  the  Applied  Physics  Lab- 
oratory of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It 
is  planned  to  launch  20  similar  rockets 
under  the  present  program,  15  of  them  to 
be  instrumented  under  the  technical  aus- 
pices of  the  APL  and  the  remaining  five 
under  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  between 


GOING  UP  to  78  miles  is  the  'Aerobee'  (left).  A plane  fires  rockets  (above). 
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ALL  HANDS 


RESEARCH 

BuOrd  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

BuOrd  and  BuAer  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  missiles  devvelopment  and 
BuShips  has  a growing  interest  in  the 
launching  and  installation  problems. 

There  are  now  several  major  guided 
missiles  testing  ranges  in  the  U.S.,  op- 
erated by  different  agencies  but  available 
to  all  as  their  test  and  development  pro- 
grams require.  BuOrd  has  one  range  at 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyokern, 
Calif.;  Army  Ordnance,  the  White  Sands 
range;  an  over-water  range  is  operated 
by  BuAer  at  Pt.  Mugtl,  Calif.,  and  BuOrd 
operates  a test  station  at  NAOTS,  Chin- 
coteague,  Va. 

The  Navy’s  "Aerobee,”  of  course,  is 
not  the  final  word  in  APL's  extensive  re- 
search program.  Although  the  experi- 
mental phases  are  well-advanced,  devel- 
opment work  is  far  from  complete.  Pri- 
marily a gauge-carrying  vehicle  for  upper 
air  research,  the  "Aerobee”  is  expected 
to  produce  data  applicable  to  the  Navy’s 
"Bumblebee”  project. 

The  "Bumblebee,”  or  ram-jet  program, 
is  another  example  of  the  teamwork 
necessary  to  solve  intricate  research  prob- 
lems. Various  phases  of  the  program  have 
been  "farmed  out”  to  24  associate  con- 
tractors who  work  under  the  general 
technical  supervision  of  APL. 

Projects  conducted  at  APL  under  Navy 
contract  have  established  a pattern  for 
future  armed  forces  research  work  by 
proving  the  efficiency  of  comparatively 


STRATOSPHERE  data  is  obtained  from  special  instruments  placed  in  the  noses 
of  rockets.  Ejected  at  high  altitudes,  the  instruments  descend  by  parachute. 


: •*  ■ 


SALVOS  of  rockets  fired  agqinst  beaches  during  landing  operations  of  World  War  II  proved  to  be  deadly  and  effective. 
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SHIP-LAUNCHED  V-2  rocket  leaves  deck  of  USS  Midway  (left).  Engineers  (right)  make  final  adjustments  ashore. 


small,  informal  scientific  groups  as  op- 
posed to  large  laboratories  with  person- 
nel administered  by.  a huge  over-all  au- 
thority. 

This  pattern  is  known  at  APL  as  "Task 
Force  Research.”  It  allows  maximum 
freedom  for  individual  achievement  and 
encourages  maximum  coordination  of  ef- 
fort. Operating  under  this  flexible  plan, 
a group  of  scientists  and  engineers  as  a 
single  unit  have  the  task  of  covering  all 
phases  of  a program  from  beginning  to 
ultimate  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  rocket  explorations, 
ONR  recently  accepted  a single  cell  plas- 
tic balloon  capable  of  carrying  70  pounds 
of  research  equipment  20  miles  above  the 
earth.  Designated  the  "Skyhook,”  the  new 
balloon  is  about  100  feet  long  and  has 
a diameter  of  70  feet  when  fully  inflated. 

The  first  "Skyhooks”  are  being  placed 
in  operation  at  Camp  Ripley,  near  Min- 
neapolis. During  a six-hour  flight,  the 
balloon’s  instruments  will  record  data  on 
the  upper  air;  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  an 
automatic  mechanism  rips  the  balloon, 
at  the  same  time  releasing  the  instru- 
ments to  float  to  earth  on  a parachute. 

Before  the  development  of  the  U.S.- 
built  rockets,  the  spectacular  V-2  (which 


grew  from  work  accomplished  by  the 
German  Rocket  Society  in  the  1920’s) 
explored  the  high  altitudes  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  These  firings  now  have  be- 
come routine  at  White  Sands. 

Especially  important  to  electronic  en- 
gineers at  rocket  test  ranges  is  the  meas- 
urement of  the  distribution  of  ionized 
particles  in  the  ionosphere  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  on  radio  and  radar  waves. 


Navy  Rocket  'Aerobee' 
Reaches  78  Miles  — Up 

Launching  of  the  "Aerobee,”  new 
Navy-developed  rocket,  at  the  White 
Sands  Proving  Ground  produced  the 
following  performance  data: 

• Maximum  speed:  4400  feet  per 
second. 

• Altitude  reached:  about  78  miles. 

In  its  nose  the  rocket  carried  150 

pounds  of  recording  instruments  as 
well  as  radio  telemetering  equipment. 
Later  rockets  will  carry  instruments  to 
collect  high  altitude  data;  these  will 
be  similar  to  instruments  placed  in 
the  warheads  of  captured  German 
V-2s. 


It  is  an  established  principle  of  optical 
physics  that  when  light  passes  from  a 
less  dense  to  a more  dense  medium  its 
speed  is  reduced  and  it  is  refracted 
through  a longer  path.  Radio  waves 
passing  into  the  stratosphere  are  simi- 
larly affected. 

A knowledge  of  the  pressures  and 
temperatures  encountered  20  to  100  miles 
above  the  earth  is  important  in  develop- 
ment of  equipment  at  such  heights,  but 
the  problems  incident  to  making  these 
measurements  are  numerous. 

Air  of  the  outer  atmosphere  is  so  thin 
that  if  an  ordinary  thermometer  were 
used,  hours  of  exposure  might  be  re- 
quired for  enough  molecules  to  strike  it 
before  an  appreciable  change  in  its  read- 
ing would  result.  Rocket  disturbances 
also  affect  pressure  measurements. 

But  cooperative  effort  is  gradually  solv- 
ing the  many  problems  incident  to  pro- 
pulsion, guidance  and  recording. 

The  guided  missile  has  been  acclaimed 
as  the  "new  weapon”  developed  from 
World  War  II  and  as  the  Navy’s  new 
missiles  move  through  the  "tactical  eval- 
uation” stage  they  will  take  their  place 
alongside  other  shipboard  ordnance.  — 
LCDR  George  Dennis,  Jr.,  usn. 
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AU  HANDS 


PEACEFUL  are  the  waters  of  an  eight- 
1 mile  man-made  lake  formed  behind 
Morris  Dam  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, 20  miles  from  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Powerful  torpedoes,  however,  constantly 
interrupt  this  calmness  as  Navy  research 
scientists  launch  missiles  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  ballistic  design  of  these  under- 
water weapons. 

As  a result  of  work  done  at  Morris 
Dam  and  other  naval  research  activities 
sponsored  by  BuOrd,  the  improved  bal- 
listic design  of  American  torpedoes  and 
structural  improvements  helped  make  our 
torpedoes  more  effective  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  naval  ordnance  underwater  divi- 
sion at  Pasadena  is  a part  of  the  huge 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyokern, 
Calif. 

Nearing  completion  at  Morris  Dam  is 
a launcher  which  will  be  able  to  fire  tor- 
pedoes into  the  water  at  almost  any  an- 
gle that  would  be  encountered  in  service. 
It  consists  of  two  large  concrete  ramps 
towering  almost  250  feet  up  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake’s  peninsula  forming  a 
mammoth  inverted  "V”.  Rails  on  one  side 
of  this  ramp  will  permit  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  upper  end  of  a 300-foot 
bridge-like  trestle  and  the  lower  end  of 
this  trestle  will  rest  on  barges  in  the 
lake. 

The  trestle  will  support  several  tubes 
similar  to  that  of  the  fixed  angle  launcher. 

This  new  launcher  is  in  addition  to 


MODEL  TORPEDO  launched  by  technician  in  research  test  will  provide  data 
which  will  assist  scientists  in  the  designing  of  underwater  missiles  of  the  future. 


the  300-foot  fixed  angle  compressed  air 
launching  tube  which  hurls  missiles  into 
the  water  at  terrific  speeds. 

Many  times  the  fired  torpedoes  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  200-foot  deep  lake.  That  is  when 
divers  are  required  to  descend  for  re- 


covery operations.  Experienced  divers  and 
complete  diving  facilities  are  maintained 
at  the  project,  including  a modern  com- 
pression chamber. 

Aside  from  torpedo  work,  experiments 
and  tests  are  being  conducted  with  small- 
er caliber  missiles. 


REAL  TORPEDO  is  propelled  into  lake  (left)  by  giant  'pea-shooter'  (right).  High-speed  cameras  record  antics  of  fish. 
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BRITISH  FLEET  CARRIES  ON 


IMPORTANT  UNIT  of  British  Fleet  is  the  35,000-ton  battleship  Duke  of  York,  shown  steaming  astern  of  USS  Ranger. 


NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD  l 


^NNCE  PROUD  possessor  of  the  larg- 
est  navy  in  the  world,  Britain  to- 
day is  placing  more  emphasis  on  an  eco- 
nomical and  compact  sea-going  force. 

When  Britain  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many in  1939,  its  navy  was  second  to 
none.  In  addition,  about  4,000  vessels 
(about  half  of  which  were  small  landing 
craft)  were  loaned  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  the  United  States.  After  suffering 
heavy  war  losses  — exceeded  only  by  the 
naval  losses  of  Germany  — and  returning 
a large  percentage  of  lend-lease  vessels  to 
the  U.S.,  Britain’s  navy  is  going  through 
a period  of  retrenchment  and  consolida- 
tion. 

In  keeping  with  its  long  tradition  of 
supremacy  on  the  seas,  the  British  navy 
made  important  history  in  World  Wars 
I and  II.  The  battle  of  Jutland,  beginning 
on  31  May  1916  and  ending  on  2 June 
with  the  German  fleet  retreating  to  its 
home  ports,  is  still  discussed  and  studied. 


World  War  II  engagements,  while  not 
conducted  on  so  grand  a scale,  were 
more  numerous.  Notable  among  them 

• The  crippling  of  Graf  Spee  off  the 
coast  of  Argentina  immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Graf  Spee  was  then 
scuttled  by  her  crew. 

• The  sinking  of  Bismark  400  miles 
west  of  Brest,  France,  27  May,  1941. 
King  George  V and  Rodney  fought  the 
ship  to  a stand-still  and  she  was  then 
torpedoed  by  the  cruiser  Dorsetshire. 

• The  sinking  of  Scbarnhorst  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  on  26  Dec  1943.  Inter- 
cepted while  attacking  a convoy,  Scharn- 
horst  was  pursued  by  Duke  of  York,  Ja- 
maica and  three  other  ships  which 


(This  is  seventh  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS 
articles,  prepared  from  nonclassified  sources, 
concerning  the  navies  of  foreign  powers  today.) 


knocked  out  two  of  her  turrets  and  set 
her  afire.  Scbarnhorst  was  then  torpedoed 
by  destroyers  and  sunk. 

A spectacular  example  of  endurance 
was  the  record  of  the  cruiser  Cumber- 
land which  remained  at  sea  for  206  days 
during  a 213-day  period.  An  unsurpassed 
story  of  heroism  is  that  of  the  armed 
merchant  cruiser  Jervis  Bay  which  en- 
gaged the  heavy  cruiser  Admiral  Hipper. 
In  order  to  let  her  convoy  escape,  the 
hopelessly  out-dassed  Jervis  Bay  fought 
until  she  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

At  the  top  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  the 
Admiralty.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  con- 
sisting of  seven  naval  officers  and  four 
civilians,  corresponds  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
Department.  At  its  head  is  a civilian, 
called  the  First  Lord  of  <he  Admiralty. 
The  other  civilians  represent  the  Royal 
Navy  before  Parliament.  The  First  Sea 
Lord,  corresponding  with  the  American 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  a naval 
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OFF-DUTY  hours  on  board  British  warship  find  members  of  crew  relaxing  with 
darts  and  chess.  First  enlistments  in  Royal  Navy  are  for  period  of  12  years. 


officer.  There  are  four  other  sea  lords, 
with  the  Fifth  Sea  Lord  the  chief  of 
naval  air. 

Most  important  English  fleet  is  con- 
sidered the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Others 
are  the  home  fleet,  the  Pacific  fleet,  East 
Indies  Station,  South  Atlantic  Station, 
and  America-West  Indies  Station. 

The  fleet  train  in  the  Royal  Navy  is 
manned  by  the  civil  service  mariners 
under  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  com- 
mand. Its  organization  follows  to  some 
extent  that  of  the  American  Army  Trans- 
port Service. 

First  enlistments  in  the  Royal  Navy 
are  for  twelve  years,  under  either  of  two 
plans.  The  "short  seven"  arrangement  re- 
quires seven  years  in  the  regular  navy 
and  five  in  the  reserve.  The  other  option 
is  12  years  continuous  service  in  the  reg- 
ular navy.  Transfer  to  the  fleet  reserve 
is  authorized  after  20  years. 

All  men  entering  the  Royal  Navy  en- 
list at  one  of  three  ports,  called  "man- 
ning ports.”  Thereafter,  the  man  re- 
mains associated  with  that  port  through- 
out his  career.  His  records  remain  there, 
and  he  returns  there  when  his  ship  "pays 
off”  at  the  end  of  each  four  years.  The 
manning  ports  are  Chatham,  Devenport, 
and  Portsmouth. 

Men  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  not  trans- 
ferred from  ship  to  ship  as  often  as  is 
the  practice  in  some  other  navies.  Long 
naval  careers  are  encouraged  and  sailors 
are  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  sea- 
minded  population. 

With  its  personnel  cut  to  150,000  from 
a wartime  high  of  700,000,  the  Royal 
Navy  has  put  many  ships  in  reserve.  A 


large  scrapping  program  involving  ob- 
solete and  worn-out  ships  is  under  way. 
While  construction  at  present  is  concen- 
trated mainly  on  merchant  marine  vessels, 
active  research  in  naval  matters  is  being 
conducted. 

Royal  Navy  officers  as  a whole  are 
younger  than  officers  of  equal  rank  in 
other  navies.  Age  at  graduation  from 
the  naval  college  at  Dartmouth  is  17  or 
18  years.  A program  is  under  way  to 
broaden  the  field  from  which  future  of- 
ficers can  be  drawn. 

Important  units  of  Britain's  present 
fleet  include: 


Battleships 

Vanguard  — 42,000  tons,  speed  29 
knots,  main  battery  eight  15-inch  42  cal- 
iber guns,  completed  in  1946.  Vanguard 
attracted  world-wide  attention  when  she 
made  a post-war  cruise  to  South  Africa 
with  members  of  the  British  Royal  fam- 
ily aboard. 

King  George,  Duke  of  York,  Anson, 
Howe  — 35,000  tons  standard  displace- 
ment, speed  28  knots,  main  battery  ten 
14-inch  guns,  completed  1940-1942.  Two 
units  of  this  group  are  employed  in  the 
training  of  recruits. 

Five  famous  battleships  are  listed  for 


LARGEST  and  most  modern  of  Britain's  battleship  force.  Vanguard  displaces  42,500  tons,  has  speed  of  29  knots. 
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CARRIER  Formidable  played  valiant  role  in  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific. 


BATTLESHIP  Nelson  is  slated  for  scrap  pile,  along  with  four  other  veteran  BBs. 


CRUISER  Sheffield  is  shown  above;  below  is  the  submarine  Trespasser  (ex-P  312). 


scrapping:  Queen  Elizabeth,  Valiant,  Re- 
nown, Rodney  and  Nelson.  Rodney  and 
Nelson,  unlike  any  other  batdeships  in 
the  world,  had  all  their  main  guns 
grouped  forward.  British  tars  have  en- 
joyed pointing  out  that  this  was  proof 
that  their  ships  were  not  designed  to 
turn  tail. 

Larger  aircraft  carriers 

• Glory,  Triumph,  Ocean,  Venerable, 
Theseus  and  Vengeance — 13,000  to  14,- 
000  tons,  speed  25  knots,  main  armament 
four  3-pounders,  completed  1945-1946. 
Another  ship  of  this  class,  Colossus,  has 
been  transferred  to  France  and  is  now 
called  Arromanche.  Five  others  are  under 
construction. 

• Implacable,  Indefatigable  — 23,000 
tons,  speed  32  knots,  main  armament  six- 
teen 4.5-inch  dual-purpose  guns,  com- 
pleted in  1944. 

• Indomitable  — 23,000  tons,  speed  31 
knots,  main  armament  sixteen  4.5-inch 
guns,  completed  in  1941. 

• Illustrious,  Victorious,  Formidable 
— displacement  23,000  tons,  speed  31 
knots,  main  armament  sixteen  4.5-inch 
dual-purpose  guns,  completed  in  1940- 
1941. 

A number  of  other  carriers  are  in 
various  stages  of  construction. 

In  order  to  safeguard  her  many  long 
trade  routes,  Britain  has  emphasized  the 
construction  of  cruisers  because  of  their 
value  in  combatting  surface  raiders.  Until 
the  United  States  began  its  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  naval  expansion,  the  Royal  Navy 
maintained  the  largest  number  of  cruisers 
of  any  nation  in  the  world — and  also  the 
largest  number  in  proportion  to  ships 
of  other  types. 

Important  modern  cruisers: 

Superb — 8,000  tons,  speed  31.5  knots, 
main  armament  nine  6-inch  guns,  com- 
pleted in  1945. 

Swiftsure,  Ceylon,  Newfoundland  and 
six  other  cruisers  with  displacement, 
speed  and  armament  comparable  to  those 
of  Superb  (above),  completed  1940-1944. 
These  and  other  British  cruisers  include 
six  or  more  21-inch  torpedo  tubes  in 
their  armament. 

Bellona,  Black  Prince,  Diadem,  Royal- 
ist — 5,700  tons,  speed  33  knots,  main 
armament  eight  5.25-inch  dual  purpose 
guns,  completed  1943-1944. 

More  than  twenty  other  modern  cruis- 
ers completed  during  or  after  1940,  be- 
sides cruisers  now  classed  as  obsolete. 

Great  Britain  has  adopted  a policy  of 
avoiding  the  inclusion  of  planes  in  the 
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armament  of  cruisers  and  battlewagons. 

Classed  as  destroyers  by  the  Royal 
Navy  are  a large  number  of  vessels  of 
1,000  to  2,300  tons. 

Latest  types  include: 

Twenty-four  "Battle”  class — 2,315  tons 
(leaders,  2,325  tons),  speed  34  knots, 
main  armament  four  4.5-inch  dual  pur- 
pose guns,  ten  21-inch  torpedo  tubes, 
completed  1943-1946. 

Twenty-six  "C”  class  — displacement 
1,710  tons,  speed  34  knots  (38  knots  has 
been  reached  in  service),  main  arma- 
ment four  4.5-inch  guns,  four  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes  (except  two  ships  which 
have  eight),  completed  1943-1945. 

The  more  recent  of  the  above  destroy- 
ers are  of  all-welded  construction.  Their 
complement  is  186,  except  for  leaders 
whose  complement  is  222.  Two  of  this 
class  are  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
and  four  have  been  sold  to  Norway. 

Two  1,175-ton  destroyers,  Brecon  and 
Brissenden  (launched  in  1924)  were  de- 
signed for  Arctic  service. 


Eight  of  England’s  submarines  are  ex- 
German  types  which  the  Royal  Navy  is 
using  experimentally. 

Twenty-six  "T”  class  subs,  completed 
during  the  last  half  of  World  War  II, 
are  designed  with  enough  endurance  for 
a 42-day  patrol. 

Sixteen  "A”  class  boats  built  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Pacific  are  similar  but  slightly 
larger.  Their  main  specifications  are  as 
follows:  displacement  1,120  tons  sur- 

faced, 1,620  tons  submerged;  speed  19 
knots  surfaced,  8 knots  submerged,  main 
armament  ten  21-inch  torpedo  tubes  and 
one  dual  purpose  4-inch  gun.  They  are 
of  all-welded  construction,  carry  20  tor- 
pedoes and  have  a complement  of  60. 
They  were  completed  1944-1946. 

Twelve  midget  submarines  were  in  ser- 
vice at  the  war’s  end.  These  displace  30 
tons  on  the  surface  and  34  tons  sub- 
merged. Overall  length  is  53  feet,  beam 
five  feet  nine  inches  and  speed  six  and 
one-half  knots  on  the  surface,  six  knots 
submerged.  They  carry  a crew  of  three. 


Two  unusual  ships  are  the  new  moni- 
tors Abercrombie  and  Roberts.  Displace- 
ment is  7,850  and  7,979  tons  respectively, 
dimensions  373  by  89  feet  nine  inches, 
draft  11  feet,  main  armament  two  15-inch 
guns.  Speed  is  not  available. 

Venerable  ships  from  World  War  I 
days  still  in  service  are  the  gunboats 
Aphis,  Cockshafer  and  Scarab. 

Other  gunboats,  sloops,  frigates,  cor- 
vettes, minesweepers,  aircraft  mainten- 
ance ships,  torpedo  boats,  coastal  defense 
craft  and  numerous  auxiliaries  are  in- 
cluded in  the  British  Royal  Navy. 

British  naval  losses  in  World  War  II 
were  heavy  — 730  ships,  including  5 bat- 
tleships, 8 aircraft  carriers,  26  cruisers, 
128  destroyers  and  77  submarines. 

The  many  cancellations  and  suspen- 
sions in  British  naval  construction  indi- 
cate that  the  Royal  Navy  is  passing 
through  a period  of  austerity  at  the 
present.  However,  unless  history  fails  to 
repeat  itself  for  once,  this  period  will 
pass  as  others  have  before  it.  — H.  O. 
Austin,  MEC,  usn. 

t 


On-the-Job  Training  Helps  to  Qualify 


A demonstration  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  help  Navy  personnel  qualify  for 
their  new  rates  has  been  provided  by 
NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

When  advance  notice  of  the  new 
rating  structure  was  received,  training 
personnel  in  the  station’s  assembly  and 
repair  department  immediately  set  to 
work  preparing  a training  program.  The 
program  is  now  receiving  enthusiastic- 
response  from  the  men,  and  some  are 
requesting  that  additional  classes  be  es- 
tablished. 

Approximately  450  men  are  now  at- 
tending classes  in  mathematics,  blueprint 
reading,  hydraulics  and  electricity.  To 
avoid  loss  of  too  many  man-hours  from 
any  one  day’s  work,  a schedule  was  de- 
veloped whereby  only  one-fifth  of  the 
division’s  personnel  would  attend  classes 
at  one  time.  Under  this  system,  if  10 
men  were  attached  to  a certain  shop,  two 
would  attend  classes  on  Monday,  an- 
other two  on  Tuesday  and  two  others  on 
each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
leaving  eight  men  in  the  shop  at  all 
times. 

The  classes  were  established  to  comply 
with  the  1947  edition  of  "Qualifications 
For  Advancement  in  Rating”  (NavPers 
18068).  In  preparing  training  courses, 
the  matter  of  making  the  lessons  inter- 


esting was  emphasized  along  with  the 
purely  educational  aspects.  Class  A and 
Class  B school  curricula  were  followed 
as  closely  as  possible. 

The  instructors  are  top  rated  men  who 
are  given  a special  40-hour  course  of 
instructor  training.  Seventy-seven  CPOs 


for  New  Ratings 

and  POs  first  class  have  completed 
courses  which  included  lectures  on  prin- 
ciples of  administration  and  manage- 
ment, instructor  training,  factors  of 
leadership,  orders,  civil  relationship, 
and  factors  governing  human  behavior, 
discipline,  morale  and  interest. 


TRAINING  program  to  prepare  men  for  their  new  rates  is  discussed  by  the 
officer  in  charge  and  his  staff  of  instructors  at  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
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Figuring  Leave 

Sir:  When  a man  goes  on  leave  from 
0800  on  12  November  and  returns  to  duty 
at  0800  on  21  November,  how  many  days 
leave  would  this  amount  to?  How  many 
days  leave  would  he  be  charged  with 
from  annual  leave? — V.P.M.,  Si,  usn. 

• In  accordance  with  BuPers — BuS&A 
Joint  Letter  ( NDB , 31  Aug  1947),  the 
day  of  departure,  whatever  the  hour,  is 
counted  as  day  of  duty.  The  day  of  re- 
turn is  a day  of  leave,  except  when  such 
return  is  made  before  the  regular  hour 
for  forenoon  quarters  on  board  ship,  or 
for  beginning  work  at  shore  stations,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  counted  as  day 
of  leave.  In  your  case  eight  days  leave 
should  be  counted. — Ed. 

Permanent  Appointment 

Sir:  I terminated  my  temporary  USN 
appointment  as  ship’s  clerk  on  29  Aug 
1946  and  received  a Certificate  of  Satis- 
factory Service.  I immediately  reverted  to 
my  permanent  enlisted  status  of  Y 1,  and 
was  honorably  discharged.  Am  I eligible 
for  permanent  appointment  as  ship’s 
clerk  in  usnr?  If  so  to  whom  do  I make 
application? — E.  B.,  Yl,  usnr. 

• Yes.  Submit  your  application  for  ap- 
pointment to  BuPers  ( Pers  3630).— Ed. 

No  Duty  Restriction 

Sir:  Is  there  any  regulation  which  re- 
stricts the  duty  of  electronics  technicians? 
- — D.  B.,  ETM3,  usn. 

• No,  there  is  no  regulation  which 
restricts  their  duty.  Paragraph  6 of 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  94-43,  (NDB,  cum.  ed., 
31  Dec  1943)  states  that  their  primary 
duties  are  in  connection  with  installation 
and  maintenance  of  electronic  equipment. 
— Ed. 


Left  Arm  Bosn's  Mates? 

All  Hands  prints  without  comment 
the  following  message  received  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal: 
"Our  Navy  is  going  to  pieces  when 
they  start  making  left  arm  boatswain’ s 
mates.  Uniforms  look  better  with  hash 
mark  on  left  arm  and  insignia  on 
right  arm.  Imagine  admiral  with  all 
his  stripes  on  left  arm.  Us  old  chiefs 
feel  same  way.  Left  arm  boatswain’ s 
mate,  bah!  Can’t  sleep  thinking  about 
it.” 

Old  Navy  Boatswain’s  Mate 


This  section  iso^en  to  unofficial  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Advancement  in  Rating 

Sir:  I was  advanced  to  Y2  in  February 
1946  and  in  July  of  that  year  I was  re- 
duced to  Y3  by  a captain’s  mast.  I served 
the  required  time  for  readvancement  but 
was  told  that  I could  not  go  up  as  I was 
in  a reassignment  status  then.  (July 
1947).  In  October  1947  I received  a deck 
court  sentence.  When  I reenlist,  will  my 
record  be  clean  and  will  I be  eligible  for 
advancement? — R.  L.  R.,  Y3,  usn. 

• BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  ( AS&SL 
July-December,  1946),  sets  forth  the 
marks  and  service  in  rate  requirements 
for  advancement  in  rating.  If,  as  a result 
of  your  deck  court  in  October,  your  quar- 
terly marks  are  below  the  standards  set  in 
paragraph  1 of  this  directive,  you  will  be 
required  to  fulfill  the  marks  requirement 
before  being  eligible. — Ed. 

Requesting  Duty  in  Japan 

Sir  : Can  married  CPOs  request  duty 
with  the  Navy  occupation  forces  in  Ja- 
pan?— G.  C.  S.,  CQM,  usn. 

• Yes.  At  such  time  as  he  is  ordered 
to  duty  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  he  may  sub- 
mit a request  via  his  CO  to  ComW es- 
SeaFron  or  ComServPac.  Assignments  to 
area  requested  are  under  administration 
of  ComServPac. — Ed. 

Indiana,  Wisconsin  Bonuses 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information 
concerning  the  state  bonuses  of  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin. — R.  L.  W.,  SN,  usn. 

• The  legislatures  of  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  have  referred  to  the  people, 
for  vote  at  the  next  general  election, 
the  question  of  a bonus  payment  to  World 
War  II  veterans.  If  these  proposals  are 
ratified,  the  succeeding  legislatures  will 
enact  the  necessary  laws  to  establish  rates 
of  payment,  eligibility  requirements  and 
the  many  other  details.  Any  further 
queries  concerning  the  status  of  bonus 
legislation  in  Indiana  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director,  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  431  N.  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  in  Wisconsin  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
State  Capitol,  Madison  2,  Wis.- — Ed. 


Medal  of  Honor  Salute 

Sir:  Do  men  who  hold  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  rate  a salute  from 
the  President  and  all  members  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  U.S.? — E.  J.  M., 
SN,  usnr. 

• The  belief  that  an  enlisted  man 
wearing  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Hon- 
or rates  a salute  from  everyone  regard- 
less of  rank  is  one  of  the  traditions  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  custom  is 
observed  on  some  stations.  It  has  no  basis 
in  the  regulations  of  either  service. — Ed. 

About  Langley 

Sir:  Between  what  dates  did  uss  Lang- 
ley (CVL  27)  become  eligible  for  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation? — K.  W.  S., 
BMC,  usn. 

• uss  Langley  (CVL  27)  received  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  period 
29  fan  1944  to  11  May  1945  during 
which  she  participated  in  the  following 
operations:  Marshall  Islands,  Palau,  Hol- 
landia,  Truk,  Marianas,  Bonins,  Philip- 
pines, Yap,  Ryukyus,  Formosa,  Luzon 
and  China  Sea. — Ed. 


Swedish  Submarines 

Sir:  In  All  Hands,  February  1948, 
p.  18,  there  is  an  article  about  the 
Scandinavian  fleets.  Concerning  the 
Swedish  U-boats  you  mention  that 
they  "seldom  venture  out  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.”  Well,  call  it  seldom,  but 
really  it  happens  sometimes!  During 
the  last  war  our  U-boats  had  plenty- 
enough  to  do  around  our  own  coasts, 
but  as  late  as  last  year  a division  of 
seven  Swedish  U-boats  paid  a visit 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.  Before  the  war 
Swedish  U-boats  called  on  North  Sea 
and  English  ports.  It  may  also  be 
remembered  that  the  year  1909  — in 
the  time  of  the  childhood  of  U-boau 
— a Swedish  U-boat,  built  at  Spezia, 
Italy,  was  taken  home  to  Sweden  by 
a Swedish  crew.  Another  long  passage 
was  made  in  1927,  when  four  Swedish 
U-boats  visited  Pasages  outside  San 
Sebastian,  Spain.  Home  again  in  Swed- 
en the  U-boats  had  traveled  a dis- 
tance of  about  3,200  nautical  miles. 

You  can  tee  that  we  in  Sweden 
read  All  Hands  with  much  interest 
and  pleasure  and  keep  an  eye  on  what 
you  are  writing  about  us. — Bertil  Ja- 
cobsen, Chief  Warrant  Officer,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
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Chief  Steward  Not  CPO 

Sir:  I would  like  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  rating  struc- 
ture: (l)  Is  chief  steward  a general  ser- 
vice rating?  (2)  Is  it  a chief  petty  officer 
rate? — J.  P.  S.,  CST,  USN. 

• (1)  Yes.  Chief  steward  is  a general 
service  rating.  (2)  No.  Chief  steward  is 
not  a chief  petty  officer  rate. — Ed. 

Retirement  Time 

Sir:  I joined  the  regular  Navy  on  11 
Oct  1939  and  served  until  26  Oct  1945, 
at  which  time  I was  discharged.  I re- 
mained on  the  outside  until  20  Oct  1947 
and  then  reenlisted.  Does  the  previous 
time  I served  count  for  retirement  and 
will  I receive  the  same  benefits  as  a 
man  with  continuous  service? — H.  R.  K., 
MOMM2,  USN. 

• Yes.  Your  previous  time  will  count 
for  the  purpose  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  you  will  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  a man  with  continuous  ser- 
vice. All  active  service,  whether  contin- 
uous or  broken,  is  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
retirement. — Ed. 

Retirement  Pay 

Sir:  Under  the  miscellaneous  section 
of  enclosure  (A)  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
178-47  (NDB,  15  Sept  1947),  it  states 
in  part,  "Six  months  does  not  count  as 
a year  toward  a 'fogey.’  Thus,  an  officer 
with  over  29l/2  years  but  less  than  30 
years  of  service  would  receive  75  per  cent 
of  active-duty  pay  prescribed  for  an 
officer  of  his  rank  with  over  27  years  of 
service.”  An  unofficial  Navy  publication 
(not  Ali.  Hands)  states  in  part,  "It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  such  per- 
sonnel, however,  to  remain  in  the  regular 
Navy  until  they  finish  20  Vi  years  day-for- 
day  in  order  to  receive  21-year  benefits 
which  will  then  include  the  extra  'fogey' 
for  21  years’  longevity,  and  the  2^/2  Per 
cent  will  be  multiplied  by  21  instead  of 
20.”  Which  of  the  two  interpretations  is 
correct? — B.  L.  O.,  CY,  usn. 

• BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  178-47  is  correct. 
If  an  officer  is  placed  on  the  retired  list 
after  completing  20^2  years  or  over  but 
less  than  21  years’  service,  his  retired  pay 
is  based  on  18  years'  service.  At  the  time 
of  retirement  his  base  pay  plus  longevity 
is  the  same  for  20V2  years  as  it  is  for  18 
years’  service,  i.e.  base  pay  and  six 
"fogies.”  However,  he  would  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  his  retirement  pay  by 
multiplying  2^/2  by  21  to  get  52.5  per 
cent.  His  retirement  pay  would  be  52.5 
per  cent  of  his  active  duty  pay  at  time  of 
retirement — base  pay  and  six  "fogies.” 
An  officer  with  21  years’  service  would 
figure  the  percentage  the  same  but  it 
would  be  52.5  per  cent  of  base  pay  and 
seven  "fogies.” — Ed. 


USS  HORNET  — Carrier  lists  between 
attacks  during  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Is. 


About  the  Hornet 

Sir:  Did  USS  Hornet  (CV  8)  receive 
either  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  or 
Navy  Unit  Commendation?  How  many 
stars  does  she  rate? — R.W.J.,  ACM,  USN. 

• uss  Hornet  (CV  8),  famous  for  her 
part  in  the  Doolittle  raid  on  Japan,  was 
sunk  by  our  own  ships  after  receiving  se- 
vere damage  in  repeated  aerial  attacks  by 
the  Japs  during  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz 
Islands  26  Oct  19 42.  She  did  not  receive 
the  PUC  or  NUC,  but  is  entitled  to  four 
battle  stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area 
Ribbon. — Ed. 

Going  Out  on  20 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  in 
June  1936  and  after  four  years  service 
received  my  discharge.  I reenlisted  in 
Class  V-6  in  September  1942  and  served 
until  December  1945.  At  that  time  I 
reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  and  have 
been  on  continuous  service  since.  My 
questions  are:  (1)  May  I count  my  first 
enlistment  and  the  Reserve  time  in  com- 
puting 20  years  service?  (2)  Will  I be 
able  to  go  out  on  20  in  1958? — F.  C.  J., 
CGM,  usn. 

• (1)  Yes.  All  active  Federal  service, 
under  current  laws,  counts  for  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve.  (2)  Yes.  Provided  that 
you  continue  on  active  service  and  are  in 
the  regular  Navy  on  completion  of  20 
years  active  Federal  service. — Ed. 


Service  for  Retirement 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  10  Aug 
1917  and  was  discharged  on  28  Mar  1919. 
On  23  Apr  1942,  I enlisted  in  Class  V-6 
and  served  until  2 Jan  1946,  at  which 
time  I reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
for  four  years.  (1)  How  much  time  must 
1 serve  before  becoming  eligible  for  re- 
tirement? (2)  Under  what  retirement  bill 
will  I be  classed  and  what  will  be  my 
retirement  pay? — J.  P.,  CCK,  USN. 

• (1)  All  your  previous  service  will 
count  toward  retirement,  as  all  active 
service  whether  continuous  or  broken 
may  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  retirement. 
In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
it  is  necessary  to  serve  30  years’  active 
service.  (2)  Your  retirement  will  fall 
under  Public  Law  177,  approved  on  3 
Alar  1899,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
174,  of  2 Mar  1907.  Retirement  pay  is 
75  per  cent  of  active  duty  pay  being  re- 
ceived at  time  of  retirement.  Amount  of 
compensation  is  based  on  rate  held  at 
time  of  retirement. — Ed. 

Lump  Sum  Settlement 

Sir:  I reenlisted  on  board  ship  15  Aug 
1947,  at  which  time  I was  entitled  to  60 
days  leave.  I have  had  no  leave  since 
reenlisting.  Can  I obtain  lump  sum  pay- 
ment for  this  leave  in  accordance  with 
Alnav  194-47? — J.  G.  R.,  CRM,  usn. 

• No.  Settlement  in  lump  sum  was 
authorized  beginning  1 Oct  1947. — Ed. 

Monterey  Now  In  Reserve 

Sir:  I was  a plank  owner  of  uss  Mon- 
terey and  would  like  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  (1)  How  many  battle 
stars  does  she  rate?  (2)  Was  she  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  or  Navy 
Unit  Commendation?  (3)  Was  a souvenir 
book  ever  published  about  her?  (4) 
Where  is  she  now? — L.  J.  V.,  AM3,  USN. 

• (1)  uss  Monterey  (CVL  26)  is  en- 
titled to  1 1 battle  stars  on  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  ribbon.  (2)  No  PUC  or  NUC  to 
date.  (3)  No  record  of  souvenir  book. 
(4)  uss  Monterey  was  placed  in  the  At- 
lantic reserve  fleet  in  February  1947  and 
is  presently  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ed. 
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USS  MONTEREY — Originally  planned  as  cruiser  Dayton,  now  part  of  Reserve  Beet. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 

Probation  and  Discharge 

Sir:  Can  a man  who  is  serving  12 
months’  probation  and  whose  enlistment 
has  expired  be  discharged  after  he  has 
served  six  months  of  the  probation  with 
good  conduct? — L.J.,  S2,  usn. 

• Yes.  A man  serving  12  months’  pro- 
bation may  be  discharged  if  he  has  served 
six  months  of  his  probation  with  good 
conduct. — Ed. 

Battle  Stars  for  Bataan 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  the  follow- 
ing about  uss  Bataan  (CV  29):  (1)  Did 
she  receive  either  the  Presidental  Unit 
Citation  or  Navy  Unit  Commendation? 
(2)  How  many  battle  stars  is  she  entitled 
to  for  her  Pacific  service? — R.  D.,  Yl, 

USNR. 

• (1)  The  carrier  Bataan  did  not  re- 
ceive the  PUC  or  NUC.  (2)  She  is  en- 
titled to  six  bronze  stars  on  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Area  ribbon. — Ed. 

Advancement  in  Rating 

Sir:  I am  a qualified  parachute  riggers 
school  graduate  but  an  unable  to  go  up 
for  my  rate  as  there  is  no  opening  left 
for  me  at  this  station.  Can  I be  assigned 
to  another  activity  where  my  training  is 
needed? — E.  R.,  SlPR,  usn. 

• You  may  submit  a request  to  your 
fleet  commander,  via  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, requesting  assignment  to  an  activ- 
ity where  your  training  is  needed. — Ed. 

Leave  in  Philippines 

Sir:  I am  a Filipino  who  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  in  1946.  I have  taken  no  leave 
since  enlisting.  Can  I take  my  leave  in 
the  Philippines,  where  my  mother  re- 
sides?— R.  C.  P.,  Si,  usn. 

• Alnav  89-47  (AS&SL,  January-] une 
1947)  states  in  part:  "Inadequate  trans- 
portation exists  for  travel  to  and  from 
leave  address  and  frotn  Philippines  to 
former  ship  or  station.  Since  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  authorized  by 
BuPers  to  visit  Philippines  has  been  neg- 
ligible, the  majority  of  the  visits  are  un- 
authorized. Citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  American  citizens  of 
Philippine  extraction  who  reenlist  may 
be  transferred  to  ComNavForPhil  only 
at  time  of  reenlistment  for  reenlistment 
leave  and  reassignment.  Noncitizens  of 
the  Philippines  and  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  desire  leave  other  than  reen- 
listment leave  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  must  request  approval  of 
BuPers.  Attention  directed  BuPers  Man- 
ual article  C-6002  concerning  BuPers 
approval  to  visit  foreign  country.” — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  seciton  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
informaiton  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• uss  Comet  ( AP166 ).  Address: 
Schwabacher-Frey  Co.  (Attn:  Dean  S. 
Donaldson) , 735  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco  19,  Calif.  "Following  the 
Comet’s  Tale  1944-1945.”  Any  men 
who  had  placed  orders  for  the  book 
and  did  not  receive  them  should  write 
to  above  address,  enclosing  6 cents 
in  stamp's  per  book  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  Any  crew  members  may  request 
the  book,  enclosing  6 cents  in  stamps. 
Others  may  buy  at  $4.40  each  ($4.51 
for  California  deliveries,  including 
sales  tax).  Mailing  costs  included. 


Broken  Service 

Sir:  I was  discharged  in  October  1947 
as  a shipfitter  second  class  and  enlisted 
in  March  1947  as  a shipfitter  third  class. 
I have  heard  that  the  Bureau  will  waive 
requirements  for  men  with  broken  ser- 
vice. Is  this  possible?— R.  L.  W.,  ME3, 
USN. 

• No,  not  under  current  instructions. 
Men  reenlisting  in  usn  after  more  than 
three  months  from  date  of  last  discharge 
from  USN  are  accepted  as  nonrated  men 
in  pay  grades  5,  6,  or  7,  depending  upon 
pay  grade  in  which  discharged.  Excep- 
tions to  this  are  made  in  ratings  where 
critical  shortages  exist.  In  such  cases, 
present  policy  permits  broken  service 
pay  grade  1,  lA  and  2 personnel  honor- 
ably discharged  in  the  critical  rating  to 
reenlist  in  pay  grade  3. — Ed. 


Mustering-Out  Pay 

Sir:  I served  as  an  enlisted  man  from 
May  1943  until  June  1944,  at  which  time 
I entered  the  Naval  Academy  as  a mid- 
shipman. I graduated  from  the  Academy 
in  June  1947  and  received  my  commis- 
sion as  an  ensign  in  the  regular  Navy. 
During  my  service  as  an  enlisted  man  I 
had  no  sea  duty  and  I received  an  honor- 
able discharge  prior  to  taking  the  oath 
for  midshipman.  Do  I rate  mustering-out 
pay  on  the  discharge  or  must  I wait 
until  I am  detached  from  the  service? — 
A.  R.,  ENS,  usn. 

• Paragraph  (b)  (6)  of  the  Mustering- 

out  Payment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
provides:  "No  mustering-out  payment 

shall  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  for  any  active  service  per- 
formed prior  to  the  date  of  his  discharge 
from  such  forces  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  or  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy."  Instructions  pertaining  to 
mustering-out  pay  are  contained  in  Alnav 
32-44  (AS&SL,  January-]  une  1944). — 
Ed. 

Rating  for  Reenlistment 

Sir:  Can  a man  go  out  of  the  Navy, 
then  reenlist  within  90  days  and  still 
retain  the  rate  he  held  at  the  time  of 
discharge? — H.  L.  M.,  GM2,  USN. 

• Yes.  BuPers  Manual,  Art.  D 1002, 
is  the  authority  for  reenlistments  with 
continuous  service.  Men  who  have  been 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions, 
who  are  recommended  for  reenlistment 
and  who  reenlist  within  three  months  of 
date  of  discharge,  shall  be  reenlisted  in 
the  rating  held  at  discharge. — Ed. 

Largest  Land  Plane 

Sir:  What  is  the  Navy’s  largest  land- 
based  plane?  Is  it  the  largest  in  the 
world? — J.  A.,  GMC,  usn. 

• Constitution  (XR  60)  is  the  Navy’s 
largest  plane  and  is  also  the  largest  ex- 
perimental commercial  land-based  plane 
in  the  world.  The  Army’s  XB- 36  and  XC- 
99  are  both  larger  but  are  classed  as 
military  aircraft.  Howard  Hughes'  flying 
boat  is  the  world’s  largest  airplane. — Ed. 
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NAVY  SKILLS  are  retained  by  Reservists  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  who  undergo  constant  instruction  in  their  armory. 
Above:  Radiomen  operate  electronics  gear.  Upper  right: 
Operators  are  checked  in  taking  radio  code.  Lower 
right:  Learning  workings  of  twin-mount  40  mm  antiair- 
craft gun.  Lower  left:  Firing  small  arms— part  of  training. 


KEEPING  UP 
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READY  FOR  DUTY,  Seabee  masccr 
CAPT  Frederick  Wray  on  progress 
Queen  of  Washington  State  festival 
Damron,  BM1,  swing  hammer  at  Sea' 
rest  at  Bremerton,  Wash.  Front  to  rear 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  Lower  left:, 
at  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  Below:  PI' 
350-pound  cake  during  the  celebra 


TODAY'S  NAVY 


YESTERDAYS  NAVY  JULY  1948 


: Carrick  (above),  11,  reports  to 
nent  for  spinal  injury.  Upper  left: 
from  right)  and  court  watch  E.  I. 
:center:  Warships  of  moth  ball  fleet 
riers  Essex,  Ticonderoga,  Yorktown, 
r$  of  4th  ND  Band  relax  in  EM  Club 
•er  M.  B.  Pitts,  BT3,  cuts  the  8-foot, 
the  carrier  Boxer's  third  birthday. 


On  10  July  1943  the 
Allies  invaded  Sicily 
with  3,266  ships.  In 
the  Battle  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  3 July  1898, 
ADM  Cervera's  fleet 
was  destroyed.  On 
26  July  of  last  year  the  appointment 
of  SecDefense  Forrestal  was  confirmed. 
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3,720  Will  Take  Part  In  Midshipman  Cruise, 
Including  500  Naval  Reservists,  25  Army  Men 


13  Ships  to  Sail 

Participating  in  this  year’s  midship- 
men’s cruise  will  be  3,720  men  embarked 
in  13  naval  vessels,  including  the  battle- 
ship uss  Missouri  (BB  63). 

Trainees  will  include  2,460  midship- 
men from  the  Naval  Academy,  735  mid- 
shipmen from  11  Naval  Reserve  officers’ 
training  corps  units,  approximately  500 
officer  and  enlisted  Naval  Reservists,  and 
25  Army  officers  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy class  of  1948. 

Ships  taking  part  in  the  cruise,  besides 
Missouri,  will  be  the  large  aircraft  car- 
rier uss  Coral  Sea  (CVB  43),  heavy  cruis- 
ers uss  Columbus  (CA  74)  and  uss 
Macon  (CA  132),  destroyers  uss  George 
K.  Mackenzie  (DD  836),  uss  Earnest  G. 
Small  (DD  838),  uss  Power  (DD  839), 
uss  Vesole  (DD  878),  uss  Bordelon 
(DD  881),  uss  Leary  (DD  879),  uss 
Glennon  (DD  840)  and  uss  Dyess  (DD 
880),  and  the  landing  ship  (dock)  uss 
Donner  (LSD  20).  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers’ training  corps  units  participating 
in  the  cruise  will  be  from  1 1 colleges 
and  universities.  Naval  Reservists  will  be 
assigned  from  naval  districts  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  from  Potomac 
River  Naval  Command. 

Harbor  Defense  Graduates 

Seven  Navy  officers  and  two  Army 
officers  constituted  a spring  graduating 
class  at  the  Navy  School  of  Harbor 


Defense  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

The  school  prepares  Navy  and  Army 
officers  for  duty  as  planners  on  the  staffs 
of  high  commands.  The  12-week  course 
includes  tactics,  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled mines,  mine  sweeping,  radar  and 
antisubmarine  defenses. 

Safe  Navy  Drivers 

A record  drop  in  traffic  deaths  was 
recorded  by  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
drivers  during  1947. 

Navy  vehicles  were  involved  in  75  per 
cent  less  traffic  fatalities  during  1947 
than  in  1946.  This  drop  is  considered  the 
result  of  an  order  requiring  all  military 
and  civilian  drivers  of  Navy  and  MarCor 
vehicles  to  take  a special  examination  for 
driving  skill  and  fitness,  regardless  of 
how  long  they  had  been  driving. 

Before  September  1941,  when  the  new 
examination  was  first  required,  the  aver- 
age monthly  death  toll  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents  of  Navy  vehicles  was 
21.  During  that  month  the  figure  dropped 
to  nine.  In  October  and  November  1946 
it  dropped  to  13  and  10  respectively,  and 
in  December  it  was  down  to  five.  During 
1947  the  monthly  average  stayed  at  five. 
A sharp  decline  in  injuries  and  property 
damage  also  was  recorded. 

Of  approximately  200,000  individuals 
who  have  taken  the  Navy  driving  test, 
40  per  cent  have  failed. 
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TODAYS  NAVY 


ENROUTE  to  South  America  as  U.S.  special  minister  to  Venezuelan  presidential 
inauguration,  Archibald  MacLeish  (left,  dark  suit)  inspects  crew  of  USS  Saipan. 


High  Speed  Navy 

Four  new  records  have  been  set  by  the 
Navy’s  new  North  American  jet-pro- 
pelled FJ-1  fighter  planes. 

The  new  records  are:  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco — 1 hour  and  21  minutes; 
Seattle  to  Los  Angeles — 1 hour  and  58 
minutes  (beating  the  old  mark  by  6.16 
minutes);  Seattle  to  San  Diego — 2 hours, 
12  minutes  and  54  seconds;  and  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles — 40  minutes 
flat.  The  old  San  Francisco  to  Los  An- 
geles record  was  42  minutes  33  seconds. 

Navy  officers  computed  the  average 
speed  on  the  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles 
run  as  525  miles  an  hour. 


OFF-DUTY  STUDY  has  paid  off  for  A.  B.  LePorte,  ADC  (right),  shown  receiving 
master's  degree  in  math  from  CAPT.  J.  W.  Harris,  CO,  NAS  Ford  Island,  T.H. 


Hanson  at  Greek  Ceremony 

The  destroyer  uss  Hanson,  flying  the 
flag  of  Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Snackenberg, 
usn.  Chief  of  Naval  Group,  American 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  official  ceremony 
when  the  government  of  Greece  annexed 
the  Dodecanese  Islands. 

A group  of  naval  vessels  accompanying 
the  ship  carrying  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  met  off  Rhodes,  the  principal 
city  of  the  island  group  and  entered  the 
harbor  under  full  dress  for  the  official 
ceremony.  Hanson  (DD  832)  was  the 
only  U.S.  warship  present. 

The  Dodecanese  Islands,  located  south- 
east of  Greece  off  the  coast  of  Turkey, 
were  returned  to  Greece  under  terms  of 
World  War  II  peace  treaties.  The  islands 
were  under  Italian  control  from  1912 
to  1947. 


resenting  the  United  Nations,  omitted 
nothing  "to  re-create  the  special  atmos- 
phere typical  of  Lake  Success.” 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  parley  on  9 
February,  the  ship  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  commemorating  — "The  Renville 
Agreement”  and  several  other  mementoes 
of  the  Navy  vessel’s  unique  function. 


Happy  Birthday! 

Official  birthday  of  naval  aviation  has 
been  set  by  the  Navy  as  8 May  1911,  the 
date  on  which  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
then  SecNav,  directed  that  two  aircraft 
known  as  "Triads”  be  ordered  from  the 
Curtiss  Co.  One  was  a land  plane,  the 
other  a hydro-aeroplane  amphibian  with 
a pontoon  and  retractable  wheels. 

The  late  Commander  (then  lieutenant) 
Theodore  C.  Ellyson,  a flying  student  of 
the  late  Glenn  Curtiss  and  considered  the 
Navy’s  first  qualified  aviator,  was  ap- 
pointed as  naval  inspector  in  charge  of 
supervising  completion  and  testing  of  the 
planes. 

Following  his  approval  on  13  July 
1911,  the  aircraft  were  accepted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 


Host  to  Dignitaries 

Site  of  six  conferences  and  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Nether- 
lands kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia was  the  attack  transport  uss  Ren- 
ville (APA  227),  serving  in  a new  ca- 
pacity as  host  to  diplomatic  dignitaries 
while  anchored  in  Javanese  waters. 

Officers  gave  up  staterooms  to  accom- 
modate the  many  simultaneous  sessions 
and  the  ship,  according  to  an  official  rep- 
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WELCOMING  handshake  is  given  LTJG  Ross  H.  Trower  by  RADM  W.  D. 
Baker,  ComServLant.  LCDR  D.  S.  Rankin,  asst,  fleet  chaplain,  beams  approval. 


Fleet  Gets  Circuit- 

A Navy  version  of  the  old-time 
circuit-riding  preacher  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Commander,  Service  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

In  an  experiment  directed  at  bringing 
the  services  of  a chaplain  to  large 
numbers  of  men  on  widely  scattered 
ships,  ComServLant  has  designated  a 
Navy  chaplain  to  carry  religion  to  ser- 
vice force  ships  throughout  the  Atlantic. 

ServLant’s  itinerant  parson  is  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  Ross  H.  Trower, 
CHC,  usn.  Chaplain  Trower  will  make 
cruises  aboard  each  of  the  service 
force’s  ships,  staying  aboard  one  ship  a 
few  weeks,  then  transferring  to  another. 

The  "traveling  preacher”  idea  was 
originated  when  the  commanding  officer 
of  an  oiler  requested  a chaplain  for 
his  ship.  Since  most  service  force  ships 
are  too  small  and  have  too  few  men  to 
"rate”  a chaplain,  the  fleet  chaplain’s 
office  decided  to  try  a method  that 


Riding  Chaplain 

would  give  all  the  busy  service  force 
ships  part-time  chaplain’s  services. 

In  addition  to  religious  duties,  Chap- 
lain Trower  will  have  the  job  of  helping 
with  ships’  libraries  and  giving  assist- 
ance with  recreation  and  welfare  activi- 
ties aboard  ship. 

While  serving  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Leyte  and  uss  Pocono  (AGC  16), 
Chaplain  Trower  saw  duty  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  Service  Force  is  the 
main  logistics  support  of  the  fleet  and 
operates  many  different  types  of  ships 
which  range  from  fleet  tugs  to  huge 
repair  ships.  Also  operated  by  service 
force  are  supply  and  cargo  ships,  hos- 
pital ships,  oilers,  gasoline  tankers, 
ammunition  ships,  refrigerator  ships 
and  rescue  ships.  All  these  vessels,  with 
crews  averaging  less  than  200  men,  will 
be  included  in  Chaplain  Trower’s  cir- 
cuit.— J.  Slapnik,  SlSPX(JO). 


News  Security  Studied 

Problems  concerning  the  security  of 
naval  and  other  military  news  were  dis- 
cussed by  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Forrestal  and  22  representatives  of  news 
media  at  a conference  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  CNO,  and 
other  leading  military  officials  spoke 
before  the  group.  A sub-committee  of 
eight  top  magazine  and  newspaper  editors 
and  movie  and  radio  officials  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a thorough  study  of  the 
matter  of  news  security. 

As  part  of  his  report  to  the  Voluntary 
Security  Conference,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said  that  this  country’s  technical 
skill  and  "know-how”  had  a decided 
effect  in  winning  World  War  II  and  is 
a decisive  factor  in  maintaining  our 
security. 

Unanimously  adopted  was  a resolution 
offered  by  the  sub-committee  which  held 
that  the  armed  forces’  problem  of  security 
is  "shared  to  a degree  by  all  media  of 
public  information.”  The  need  for  unity 
in  security  policy  among  the  three  ser- 
vices was  pointed  out.  The  committee 
gave  as  its  impression  that  when  this  is 
accomplished,  all  information  which  does 
not  involve  military  secrets  will  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people. 

The  resolution  added,  "We  do  not 
believe  that  any  type  of  censorship  in 
peacetime  is  workable  or  desirable  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Preserved  in  Ice 

Members  of  the  latest  Navy  Antarctic 
expedition  discovered  that  the  cold,  dry 
air  of  the  South  Pole  keeps  motorized 
equipment  in  fine  shape. 

After  being  buried  a year  under  ice 
and  snow,  a Navy  jeep  left  at  Antarctica 
started  without  difficulty.  The  same  fuel, 
lubrication  and  -storage  battery  which 
had  remained  in  it  a year  were  used  in 
starting  a weasel  (snow  tractor).  It 
was  dug  out  of  a 10-foot  snowdrift  and 
a four-inch  coating  of  ice  blasted  off  with 
hot  air.  The  engine  worked  perfectly. 

Other  equipment  found  in  good  run- 
ning condition  were  two  diesel  generators, 
two  tractors  and  battery  charging  appar- 
atus. 

No  rust  or  other  signs  of  deterioration 
appeared  on  the  metal  surfaces  of  the 
equipment.  One  example  of  how  well 
the  frigid  southland  preserves  equipment 
is  a wind-driven  generator  which  has 
been  running  since  it  was  erected  by 
members  of  the  1933-34  Byrd  Expedition. 


Tropical  Diseases  Studied 

Tropical  diseases  found  in  Africa  are 
being  studied  by  Navy  doctors  who  are 
members  of  the  Navy  Medical  Research 
Unit.  The  study,  started  in  February,  will 
continue  for  a year  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  African  expedition. 

The  unit  already  has  traveled  through 
Egypt’s  agricultural  areas,  the  Libyan  des- 
ert and  through  the  Assuan  mountains. 


Studies  have  been  made  of  human  dis- 
eases found  in  those  areas.  In  the  Nubian 
desert  diseases  found  in  humans  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  normally  prevalent  in  res- 
idents of  temperate  zones. 

Modern  scientific  equipment  is  being 
utilized  in  the  prolonged  studies.  Port- 
able X-ray  machines  have  been  installed 
to  investigate  various  diseases  found 
among  the  natives. 
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COMMENDATION  is  given  men  who  helped  save  Navy  flying  boat  Philippine 
Mars  in  an  explosion  and  fire  at  NAS  Alameda.  Left  to  right:  CDR  J.  G.  Lang, 
CO,  VR-2;  R.  M.  Clendenin,  ACMM;  W.  M.  Shepard,  AEM1;  B.  F.  Mitchell,  AEM3. 


Submarine  Anniversary 

Acceptance  of  the  Navy’s  first  subma- 
rine, uss  Holland,  on  11  Apr  1900  has 
been  honored  by  a 48th  anniversary  ob- 
servance. 

At  the  second  annual  Submarine  Anni- 
versary (11  Apr  1948),  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld,  said,  "The  initiative,  determination 
and  daring  of  men  of  the  submarine  ser- 
vice comprised  a formidable  striking 
force  in  time  of  war.  Today  this  service 
is  progressively  in  step  with  our  most 
advanced  technical  and  strategic  develop- 
ments, making  it  a vital  component  of 
the  Navy’s  defense  team  on  the  sea, 
above  the  sea,  and  with  ever  increasing 
effectiveness — under  the  sea.  To  the  men 
comprising  the  ranks  of  the  "silent  ser- 
vice” and  to  those  in  the  past  who  have 
endowed  it  with  heroic  traditions  I send 
congratulations  on  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  first  submarine 
by  the  United  States  Navy  and  extend  a 
salute  to  the  outstanding  role  the  sub- 
marine will  play  in  the  Navy  of  the 
future.” 

Holland  (submarine  number  1)  was 
built  at  the  Crescent  Ship  Yard,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.  She  was  financed  by  her 
inventor  and  owner  of  the  shipyard,  John 
Phillip  Holland.  Originally  completed  in 
1898,  she  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  two 
years  later  after  extensive  tests  and  al- 
terations. 

Holland  had  a length  of  53  feet  10 
inches  and  beam  of  10  feet.  Her  surface 


speed  was  5.7  knots  and’  speed  sub- 
merged two  knots.  (See  All  Hands,  May 
1946,  p.  15) . 

The  first  Holland  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  lists  in  1910  and  later  sold  for 
scrapping. 

New  Type  Submarines 

A new  type  underwater  fighter  has 
been  introduced  to  the  Navy’s  submarine 
fleet  with  classification  as  "submarine, 
cargo”  for  the  fleet  submarine  uss  Bar- 
hero  (SS  317).  "SSA”  is  the  new  short 


abbreviation,  designating  the  new  type.  | 

This  latest  conversion  results  in  the 
new  designation  of  the  ship  as  t SS  Bar- 
bero  (SSA  317).  Barbero  was  commis- 
sioned in  1944  after  being  built  by  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.  She  is 
of  Balao  class  and  is  a 1,525-ton  sub.  I 

Reclassification  of  two  other  fleet-type 
submarines  of  the  same  class  as  Barbero 
also  has  been  effected.  They  are  uss  Sea 
Lion  (SS  315)  which  has  been  designated 
as  a transport  submarine,  and  L'sS  Ti- 
grone  (SS  4 19),  a radar  picket  sub- 
marine. 

Sea  Lion's  designation  thus  becomes 
SSP  315,  while  that  of  Tigrone  becomes 
SSR  419. 

Both  Sea  Lion  and  Tigrone  were  com- 
missioned in  19 44.  Sea  Lion  was  built  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  while  Tigrone  wa^ 
constructed  by  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Naval  Shipyard. 

USS  Requin  (SSR  481)  and  uss  Spinax 
(SSR  489)  have  been  redesignated  to  con- 
form to  new  types  as  radar  picket  sub- 
marines, while  uss  Perch  became  SSP 
313,  transport  submarine,  and  uss  Cusk, 
a guided  missiles  sub,  is  now  SSG  348. 

Retyping  of  these  underwater  craft  is 
in  line  with  a five-year  conversion  pro- 
gram, (see  All  Hands,  March  1948,  p. 
19).  Improvements  in  design  and  tech- 
niques to  enable  longer  periods  below 
surface  and  increased  speeds  are  incor- 
porated in  the  changes.  Subs  on  which 
alterations  have  been  made  are  uss  Odax, 
uss  Pomodon,  uss  Amberjack  and  uss 
Corporal. 


SKIMMING  the  waves,  submarine  Corporal  (SS  346)  displays  her  modernized 
lines.  The  underwater  speed  of  vessel  has  been  increased  by  the  modifications. 
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HOMESTEADING  CROWS  move  in  on  forward  radar  platform  of  ihe  light 
cruiser  USS  Atlanta  . . . where  they  built  two  nests  in  as  many  days. 

Ship's  Crow's  Nest  Occupied;  Yep,  By  Crows 

another.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crow  finally  took 


That  little  house  on  a ship’s  super- 
structure may  be  known  as  a radar 
platform  to  most  modern  sailors,  but  to 
a few  select  crows  it’s  still  a crow’s 
nest  and  it  belongs  to  them. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  two  of 
the  birds  who  homesteaded  on  the  for- 
ward radar  platform  of  the  light  cruiser 
USS  Atlanta  (CL  104).  Shortly  after 
Atlanta  moored  in  the  Whangpoo  river 
in  Shanghai  the  crows  reconnoitered  the 
vessel’s  superstructure,  and  then  com- 
menced construction  of  a nest  on  the 
platform. 

Although  a bluejacket  destroyed  the 
newly  built  home,  it  took  only  an  extra 
day  for  the  determined  crows  to  build 


the  hint  when  the  second  nest  was 
destroyed,  departed  to  find  a new  mat- 
ing spot,  but  not  without  a wistful 
glance  at  Atlanta  and  the  crow's  nest 
they  couldn’t  have. 

Actually  the  crows  should  not  have 
been  too  put  out  about  their  eviction 
because  the  old  fashioned  crow's  nest 
derived  its  name  from  a cage  housing 
ravens.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Norse- 
men that  the  crow’s  nest  came  into 
existance  when  ravens  were  carried  in 
a cage  on  the  mast.  The  sailors  would 
release  the  ravens  and  follow  their 
flight  shoreward  when  the  sight  of  land 
was  lost. — A.  J.  Morsch,  CFC,  usn. 


Exemplary  Conduct 

Personnel  of  USS  Albany  (CA  123)  and 
USS  George  K.  MacKenzie  (DD  836) 
drew  favorable  comment  from  Admiral 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn,  CincLant,  in  re- 
viewing their  visit  to  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. 

Exemplary  conduct  of  personnel  on 
liberty  and  during  special  functions  was 
noted  by  the  admiral.  "During  the  time 
of  the  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  (six  days), 
no  arrests  of  personnel  from  these  ships 
were  made  and  no  charges  were  lodged 
against  any  of  them,”  the  admiral  said 
in  a special  memorandum. 

Importance  of  conduct  in  the  South 
American  Republic  was  stressed  while  the 
ships  were  underway.  An  official  mem- 
orandum by  Vice  Admiral  L.  D.  McCor- 
mick, USN,  ComBatCruLant,  called  on 
personnel  from  the  cruiser  and  the  de- 
stroyer to  strive  to  create  an  impression 
of  "dignity,  modesty  and  friendliness.” 

"During  this  visit  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  itself  is  on  display  in 
one  of  the  most  important  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,”  a note  from  Vice  Ad- 
miral McCormick  read.  'The  standards  of 
our  ships  and  our  performance  will  be 
taken  as  representing  those  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  Navy  as  a whole.” 

Officers  and  men  complied  by  giving 
100  per  cent  cooperation,  prompting  Cinc- 
Lant’s  special  mention. 

New  Jet  Fighter 

The  Navy's  new  jet  fighter,  FJ-1  North 
American  Fury,  has  passed  tests  proving 
that  it  can  successfully  operate  from  air- 
craft carriers  and  can  be  launched  by  cat- 
apult. 

In  operations  aboard  the  carrier  Boxer, 
two  of  the  600-mile-an-hour  planes  made 
15  take-offs  and  landings  with  a high 
degree  of  success.  Pilots  reported  unusu- 
ally good  visibility  because  of  the  clean 
lines  of  the  ships’  noses.  Although  the 
landing  speed  of  the  Fury  is  about  20 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  that  of  pro- 
peller-driven carrier  planes,  they  were 
brought  to  a stop  without  damage  to  the 
arresting  cables.  The  planes’  tricycle 
landing  gear  made  necessary  an  unusually 
long  tail  hook. 

The  shipboard  tests  of  the  FJ-ls  fol- 
lowed two  months  of  practice  landings 
on  a simulated  flight  deck  at  NAS  San 
Diego.  Despite  the  jet’s  two-ton  thrust, 
the  plane’s  pick-up  is  somewhat  less 
rapid  than  that  of  propeller-driven  car- 
rier aircraft. 


The  FJ-1  can  climb  at  more  than  5,000 
feet  per  minute.  Its  speed  is  above  550 
miles  an  hour. 

Previously  flown  from  carriers  were  the 
FH-1  Phantom  and  the  P-80. 

The  Navy  is  getting  50  P-80s  for  jet 
fighter  plane  training.  Although  it  has 
been  flown  successfully  from  carriers,  the 
P-80  is  not  structurally  suited  for  ar- 
rested landings  and  does  not  have  fold- 
ing wings. 

Submarine  Cruise 

Qualified  submariners  in  the  Organized 
Reserve  received  or  are  receiving  train- 


ing during  six  spring  cruises  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Three  submarines,  each  with  a quota 
of  two  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men, 
departed  New  London,  Conn.  The  sub- 
marine uss  Sirago  (SS  485)  cruised  to 
Bermuda,  uss  Spinax  (SS  489)  to  Nor- 
folk and  uss  Piper  (SS  409)  cruised  off 
the  Maine  coast.  Scheduled  to  cruise  to 
Norfolk  and  return  is  uss  Tbreadpn 
(SS  410). 

Four  Reserve  officers  and  20  enlisted 
Reserve  submariners  are  slated  to  cruise 
from  Key  West,  Fla.  to  Balboa,  C.  Z.  on 
board  uss  Conger  (SS  477)  and  return 
on  board  uss  Sea  Old  (SS  405). 
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LARGEST  Navy  transport  plane  Constitution  seats  92  passengers  in  upper  deck  (left).  Wing  tunnel  leads  to  engines. 


Visit  Norway,  England 

As  part  of  a round-the-world  cruise, 
three  Navy  ships  comprising  a carrier 
task  force  visited  Norway  and  southern 
England. 

The  carrier  uss  Valley  Forge  (CV  45) 
visited  Bergen,  Norway,  along  with  her 
escorting  destroyers,  uss  W.  C.  Lawe 
(DD  763)  and  uss  Lloyd  Thomas  (DD 
764).  Also  in  Bergen  were  the  antiair- 
craft cruiser  uss  Fresno  (CL  121)  and 
the  destroyers  uss  Johnston  (DD  557) 


and  uss  W.  R.  Rush  (DD  714).  Upon 
departure  from  Norway,  Valley  Forge 
proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  England.  Her 
destroyers  visited  Southampton.  Fresno 
and  her  accompanying  destroyers  steamed 
to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  after  leaving 
Norway. 

Valley  Forge,  Lawe  and  Thomas  had 
already  visited  Sydney,  Hongkong,  Tsing- 
tao,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Suez  and  Gibraltar  before  reaching  Nor- 
way. After  leaving  England  they  pro- 
ceeded via  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  U.S. 


West  Coast.  Departing  Copenhagen,  Fres- 
no, Johnston  and  Rush  returned  to  their 
normal  duties  in  the  eastern  Atlantic 
waters. 

New  Torch  Developed 

A new  torch  for  cutting  steel  in  air 
by  use  of  electricity  and  an  oxygen  jet 
has  been  developed  at  the  U.S.  Navy 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  An- 
napolis, Md. 

An  arc-oxygen  torch  for  cutting  ferrous 
metals  of  all  thicknesses  was  employed 
by  divers  with  great  success  throughout 
World  War  II.  However,  until  the  pres- 
ent, flame  cutting  of  metal  in  air  has  been 
performed  by  the  oxygen-acetylene  torch. 
In  order  to  avoid  use  of  highly  explosive 
acetylene  in  its  bulky  containers,  the 
Navy  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
develop  an  arc-oxygen  torch  for  top-side 
use. 

The  new  arc-oxygen  torch  employs 
a tubular  steel  electrode  whose  arc  in- 
stantaneously heats  the  surface  of  the 
metal  to  be  cut  to  a molten  state.  An 
oxygen  jet  passing  through  the  interior 
of  the  electrode  blows  on  the  molten 
metal,  oxidizing  it  and  blowing  away 
the  slag. 

As  in  underwater  work,  the  new  torch 
permits  quicker  preheating,  rapid  cutting 
and  safer  performance.  Like  welding 
electrodes,  the  tubular  steel  cutting  elec- 
trodes burn  off  rapidly  ancf  must  be 
replaced  often. 


— 
Tanker  Crew  Gives  Word  on  Going  to  Sea 


"Our  home  port,”  weeps  the  much- 
traveled  crew  of  uss  Marias,  naval 
transportation  service , tanker,  "is  Ras 
Tanura,  Arabia.” 

Marias  (AO  57)  pulled  wearily  into 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  after  twice  circling 
the  glode  and  adding  up  55,000  miles 
in  five  months  and  23  days. 

"We  boys  of  the  tanker  navy  have 
been  reading  for  quite  some  time  how 
all  those  fighting  ships  have  put  in  so 
much  sea  time.  We  want  to  give  them 
the  word  on  what  it  really  means  to 
go  to  sea.” 

Marias  left  San  Diego  last  fall  for  a 
12,000-mile  non-stop  run  to  Bahrein. 
After  touching  at  Alexandretta,  Turkey, 
for  Turkish  passengers  bound  for  the 
U.  S.,  the  ship  put  into  Gibraltar  for 
the  first  liberty  and  mail  call  in  a total 
of  52  days. 


After  a 12-day  return  battle  with  the 
Atlantic,  Marias  crewmen  went  ashore 
for  one-day  liberties  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  had  four  whole 
days  in  New  York. 

Christmas  Day,  the  crew  plaintively 
notes,  was  spent  cleaning  cargo  tanks 
for  conversion  to  Diesel  oil  while  en 
route  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  where  they 
were  recompensed  with  a 10-day  lay- 
over. 

Next  stops  were  Piraeus,  Naples,  Ras 
Tanura  and  finally  the  welcome  shores 
of  Long  Beach.  The  log  read  55,000 
miles. 

Vessels  other  than  NTS  tankers,  say 
Marias  crewmen,  belong  to  the  pleas- 
ure-cruising navy.  "If  you  want  to  get 
salty,”  they  advise,  "hang  around  some 
of  the  boys  who  have  run  the  Arabia 
sands.” 
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Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month  were 
as  follows: 

Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Hoover,  USN, 
was  relieved  of  additional  duty  as  senior 
member,  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney,  USN, 
Deputy  CNO  (Logistics),  assumed  addi- 
tional duty  as  senior  member,  Armed 
Services  Petroleum  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  W.  Rockwell, 
USN,  was  detached  as  senior  member, 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  Pacific 
coast,  and  reported  to  CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  John  F.  Shafroth  Jr., 
USN,  was  discharged  from  naval  hospi- 
tal, Bethesda,  Md.,  and  reported  as  mem- 
ber of  General  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  William  K.  Harrill,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComFair  West  Coast  and 
ordered  to  CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  D.  Wagner,  USN, 
was  detached  as  Chief,  NavAir  Training, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  ordered  to  duty  as 
ComFair  West  Coast. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  W.  Christie,  USN, 
was  detached  as  CO  NavBase  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  and  reported  as  ComNavForPhil. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Davison,  USN, 


was  detached  as  Com  7 and  reported  to 
CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Fowler,  USN, 
Director  Industrial  Survey  Division,  Of- 
fice of  SecNav,  had  title  changed  to  Chief, 
Office  of  Industrial  Survey. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  R.  Oster,  USN, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  BuAer  general 
representative  Western  district,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Cassady,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComFair  Quonset  Point, 
R.  I.,  and  reported  as  DCNO  (Air). 

Rear  Admiral  William  K.  Phillips, 
usn,  was  detached  as  ComDesLant  and 
reported  as  ComNOB  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  W.  Litch,  usn, 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  Com  7 with  addi- 
tional duty  as  Chief  NavAir  Advanced 
Training,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Rear  Admiral  William  G.  Tomlinson, 
USN,  was  detached  as  Naval  Attache  and 
Naval  Attache  for  Air,  London,  Eng.,  and 
ordered  to  CNO  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Jack  H.  Duncan,  USN, 
was  assigned  duty  with  CNO  as  Deputy 
Mission  to  Peru,  Lima,  Peru,  and  ordered 
to  CNO  for  temporary  duty. 


HERE'S  YOUR  NAVY 


Thirty-seven  years  ago  the  Navy's 
first  aircraft — Triad,  an  amphibian 
with  pontoons  and  the  first  retract- 
able wheels— was  ordered  from  the 
new  factory  founded  by  Glenn  Cur- 
tiss, who  taught  the  Navy's  first 
qualified  airman  how  to  fly.  Navy 
specifications  for  the  Triad  called 
for  a speed  of  "at  least  40  miles 
an  hour." 


Grumman  Panthers  coming  off 
the  1948  production  lines  are  rated 
at  600-plus  miles  an  hour  and  have 
pressurization,  controlled  tempera- 
ture, pilot  ejection  seat,  radio  direc- 
tion finder  and  perhaps  even  an 
ash  tray  with  cigarette  lighter.  Roy 
Grumman,  one  of  the  company's 
three  founders,  was  a Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  I. 


Engineers  of  Douglas  aircraft, 
builders  of  the  Dauntless,  Sky- 
master,  Sky  Rocket  and  other  Navy 
planes,  state  that  speeds  above  600 
miles  an  hour  and  altitudes  of 
35,000  to  50,000  feet  are  expected 
of  newer  designs— but  indications 
are  that  vast  amounts  of  research 
and  development  will  be  required 
before  speeds  of  700  and  800  miles 
an  hour  can  be  reached. 


New  Device  Assures 

As  an  added  protection  to  Navy 
pilots,  a new  safety  device  known  as  the 
inertia  reel  will  be  standard  equipment 
on  new  F4U4  Corsairs. 

The  device  consists  of  a spring- 
loaded  reel  upon  which  is  wound  a 
cable  with  its  end  attached  to  the  pilot’s 
shoulder  harness.  Ordinarily,  the  reel’s 
spring  exerts  a tension  of  five  to  15 


pounds  which  allows  the  pilot  freedom 
of  motion.  The  device  can  be  locked 
instantly  with  a manual  control  to  re- 
strain the  forward  movement  of  pilot 
or  passenger  in  the  event  of  abrupt  de- 
celeration. If  the  device  is  not  locked 


Pilots  Easy  Landing 

manually,  it  locks  automatically  when 
a force  of  two  to  three  ”Gs”  is  applied 
in  the  forward  direction. 

The  amount  of  ”G”  required  to  lock 
each  reel  is  tested  at  least  three  times  by 
the  manufacturer  before  installation.  A 
test  of  1,800  pounds  is  applied  to  each 
harness  cable  as  another  test.  The 
device  is  permanently  enclosed  to  pre- 
vent tampering. 

In  addition  to  being  standard  equip- 
ment in  new  F4U4s,  the  safety  appliance 
is  to  be  installed  in  F6F  Hellcats  and 
other  types  currently  in  use  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  term  ”G,”  used  in  aviation,  is 
the  name  given  the  thrust  exerted  by 
momentum,  inertia  or  centrifugal  force, 
equal  to  the  force  exerted  by  gravity. 
In  a rapid  pull-out  from  a dive,  centri- 
fugal force  to  the  extent  of  three  ”Gs” 
would  make  a 150-pound  man  weigh  a 
total  of  450  pounds.  Similarily,  ex- 
tremely rapid  deceleration  can  cause  a 
150-pound  man  to  exert  many  hundred 
pounds’  strain  on  his  shoulder  harness 
and  its  securing  gear.  Tests  show  the 
breaking  point  of  present  equipment  as 
5,000  pounds. 
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DOGGONE  DOG  was  'Spot,'  shown  being  welcomed  back  on  board  USS 
Taluga  by  crew  member.  Mascot  charged  with  AOL,  but  had  airtight  defense. 


Gone  Dog  Not  Gone;  Beats  AOL  Charge 


The  airtight  case  presented  by  "Spot,” 
uss  Taluga’s  mascot  and  plank-owner 
charged  as  AOL  for  several  months, 
baffled  the  skipper  at  mast  court. 

"Having  never  left  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard,”  the  skipper  said,  "he  cannot 
be  judged  AOL  from  the  naval  service.” 
"Neither  can  we  charge  him  with 
missing  ship,  for  it  has  been  determined 
that  he  was  not  duly  informed  of  the 
sailing  date.  It  says  right  here  on  page 
85  that  there  must  be  deliberate  intent.” 
The  trouble  began  last  November 
when  Taluga,  an  NTS  tanker,  left  Nor- 
folk for  a jaunt  around  the  world.  The 
dog  was  erroneously  reported  present 
at  muster  but  first  knowledge  that  Spot 
had  missed  ship  came  as  the  ship  cleared 
the  Virginia  capes. 

It  was  quite  a blow  to  the  crew,  for 
Spot  was  Taluga’s  sole  remaining  plank- 
owner.  A gift  from  the  lady  who 
splashed  champagne  across  Taluga's 
prow  and  sent  it  down  the  ways,  Spot 
had  been  on  board  since  1944. 

Discovering  Spot  absent  when  Taluga 
was  well  underway,  the  skipper,  Com- 
mander G.  L.  Raring,  usn,  alerted  the 
Norfolk  shore  patrol : 

A few  hours  later,  Taluga  received 


via  radio  the  following  intelligence: 
"Your  mascot  reported  this  command 
AOL  but  clean  and  sober  X Advise.” 
The  dilemma  was  solved  in  confer- 
ence between  skipper  and  crew.  "Put 
him  in  a good  reliable  kennel  at  our  ex- 
pense,” Taluga’s  radio  said,  "and  wait 
for  further  instructions.” 

Since  AOL  is  a serious  offense  in  the 
Naval  Transportation  Service,  the  Nor- 
folk port  director  appraised  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  M.  Callaghan,  usn,  chief  of 
the  service,  of  the  situation.  "Spot  was 
apparently  well  instructed  in  what  to  do 
should  he  miss  ship,”  the  letter  said. 
"He  proceeeded  immediately  to  the  re- 
ceiving station  and  was  sitting  on  the 
parade  ground  awaiting  disposition.” 
Meanwhile,  Taluga  ventured  to  Tan- 
gier, Suez,  and  then  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  a load  of  oil. 

Having  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
Taluga  docked  in  Bremerton,  Wash., 
three  months  after  leaving  Norfolk. 
Spot  traveled  across  country  in  an  ex- 
press crate. 

Pondering  over  his  mast  decision,  the 
skipper  knew  the  dog-gone  dog  hadn’t 
meant  to  be  gone.  Case  dismissed.  — 
LCDR  M.E.F.  Studebaker,  usn. 


Ship  Sinks  Mines 

Importance  of  alert  lookouts  was  dem- 
onstrated twice  in  as  many  days  on  board 
uss  General  }.  C.  Breckinridge  (AP  176), 
when  she  encountered  and  destroyed  two 
floating  mines  in  the  Pacific  during  a trip 
carrying  naval  and  civilian  personnel  to 
San  Francisco  from  Hawaii. 

Ship's  officers  speculated  that  the 
mines  probably  broke  away  from  moor- 
ings in  Japanese  waters  and  had  been 
adrift  for  a long  period  of  time. 

A seaman  on  bridge  lookout  sighted 
the  first  mine  approximately  200  yards 
off  the  port  bow,  880  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  A twin-mount  40-mm.  gun  was 
used  for  the  detonation. 

The  second  mine  was  first  noticed  when 
General  Breckinridge  was  545  miles  out 
from  the  West  Coast.  After  several  direct 
hits  from  20-mm.  gunfire,  it  finally  was 
sunk  by  a 40-mm.  gun,  apparently  with- 
out detonating. 

Both  mines  were  of  the  contact  type 
and  were  found  on  the  regularly  traveled 
Hawaii-San  Francisco  sealane. 

Transports  Overhauled 

Personnel  of  transport  squadron  VR  2 
at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  have  teamed  up 
with  civilian  aircraft  assembly  and  repair 
crews  in  the  enormous  task  of  completely 
overhauling  for  the  first  time  the  station’s 
four  huge  Mars  Pacific  transports. 

The  planes — the  amphibians  "Hawaii,” 
"Marianas,”  "Marshall"  and  "Philippine” 
— are  credited  with  better  than  5,000 
hours  flying  time  each  and  have  been  in 
continuous  service  for  two  and  a half 
years. 

Operations  involved  in  the  overhaul- 
ing of  these  45-ton  air  giants,  entailing  a 
60-day  working  period  per  ship  or  an 
over-all  schedule  of  eight  months,  include 
an  interior  and  exterior  strip-down  even 
to  rudders,  flaps,  wing  tips  and  beaching 
gear. 

While  engines,  propellers,  and  numer- 
ous items  of  operating  equipment  and 
furnishings  are  being  repaired,  polished 
and  refinished,  the  fuselages  will  undergo 
a new  process  of  vapor  blasting  with  a 
grit  and  water  compound  to  remove  all 
old  paint  and  corrosion. 

Upon  reassembly  of  the  ships,  the  in- 
teriors will  be  upholstered  with  a service- 
able gray  leatherette,  the  outer  hulls  re- 
painted, and  the  entire  undertaking  com- 
pleted in  time  for  all  four  of  the  mas- 
sive craft  to  have  resumed  their  regular 
runs  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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650  Commissions  Offered 
Through  New  18  Months' 
Flight  Training  Program 

Commissions  in  the  regular  Navy  are 
I being  offered  to  approximately  650  col- 
■ lege-graduate  personnel  of  the  Naval  Re- 
I serve  on  active  or  inactive  duty,  and  to 
1 any  college  graduate  through  a new  18 
r months’  flight  training  program  author- 
i ized  by  BuPers. 

Selectees,  regardless  of  present  rank, 
I will  be  newly  commissioned  as  ensign, 
i USN,  previous  service  being  considered 
' only  for  pay  and  longevity  purposes.  They 
must  agree  not  to  resign  from  the  naval 
service  for  two  years  after  successful 
completion  of  the  training. 

Graduates  of  the  course,  after  two 
years  of  service,  may  request  retention 
in  the  regular  Navy  and,  if  accepted,  will 
be  promoted  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
before  completion  of  three  years  of  ser- 
vice. Others  will  be  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  but  must  remain  on  active  duty 
until  termination  of  their  two  years’  obli- 
gated service.  Candidates  failing  the 
course  will  have  their  commission  re- 
voked and  will  be  discharged  from  the 
regular  Navy  unless,  by  their  own  re- 
quest, they  are  considered  for  retention 
as  a general  line  officer. 

Reserve  officers  already  naval  aviators 
in  an  active  or  inactive  status  are  also 


Navy  Closes  Its  SepCen 
At  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  separation  center  at  NAS  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  has  halted  operations. 

With  its  daily  quota  of  dischargees 
diminished  from  several  thousand 
down  to  two  or  three  persons,  the 
separation  center  terminated  employ- 
ment of  its  six  civilian  staff  mem- 
bers and  closed  its  doors.  At  one  time 
the  station's  separation  center  acted 
as  clearing  house  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet 
and  West  Coast  installations.  Today 
the  station  processes  only  its  own  and 
affiliated  aeronautical  organization  dis- 
chargees. 


"Those  new  jet  engines  sure  give  the 
ship  a lot  of  pep,  sir." 


eligible  for  the  training,  but,  if  accepted, 
they  must  accept  an  original  commission 
as  ensign,  USN. 

To  qualify  for  appointment,  an  appli- 
cant must  have  been  a citizen  of  the  U.S. 
for  not  less  than  10  years,  be  not  less 
than  19  nor  more  than  25  years  of  age  on 
1 July  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  com- 
missioned, be  physically  qualified  and 
aeronautically  adapted  for  control  of  air- 
craft, must  attain  a minimum  grade  of 
”C”  in  aviation  aptitude  tests,  must  be 
a college  graduate,  must  be  of  unques- 
tioned loyalty  to  the  U.S.  and  have  po- 
tential officer-like  qualities. 

Preliminary  Exams  Slated 
For  Academy  Prep  School 

Preliminary  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  Naval  Academy  preparatory  school 
at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  will  be  given  21 
July  1948  to  personnel  previously  screened 
by  COs  as  suitable  candidates. 

The  directive  announcing  the  examina- 
tions, BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  77-48  (NDB,  30 
Apr  1948),  points  out  that  while  any 
qualified  man  may  be  nominated  and 
take  the  preliminary  examination,  should 
his  enlistment  expire  prior  to  1 July  1949 
he  will  not  be  selected  by  BuPers  for  as- 
signment to  the  school  unless  an  exten- 
sion agreement  is  executed  for  a min- 
imum of  one  year. 


Submarine  Training  Course 
Open  to  Junior  Officers; 
First  Class  in  January 

Applications  are  desired  from  officer 
volunteers  for  a six-month  course  in  sub- 
marine training  in  a class  to  convene  the 
first  week  in  January  1949  at  the  Sub- 
marine School,  New  London,  Conn. 

Officers  not  over  28  years  of  age  of 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  ensign  whose  date  of  rank  as  ensign 
is  prior  to  1 Jan  1948,  and  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  commis- 
sioned service  as  of  1 Jan  1949,  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  the  course  under  provi- 
sions of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  79-48  (NDB, 
30  Apr  1948). 

While  officers  will  be  selected  upon 
the  quality  of  their  fitness  — report  and 
educational  records,  it  is  particularly  de- 
sired that  they  have  an  excellent  back- 
ground in  engineering  or  mathematics 
and  physics,  be  qualified  to  stand  OOD 
watches  underway,  and  be  physically  fit 
for  submarine  duty. 

Applications  for  submarine  training 
submitted  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Circ. 
Ltr.  79-48  will  not  be  considered  unless 
resubmitted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  letter. 

Requirements  Are  Listed 
For  Summer  Study  Abroad 

Requirements  for  veterans  desiring  to 
take  summer  courses  in  foreign  colleges 
and  universities  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  have 
been  established  by  the  Veterans  admin- 
istration. 

Before  a veteran-student  may  qualify, 
the  VA  says,  he  must  (1)  obtain  a letter 
of  acceptance  from  the  VA-approved  for- 
eign school  he  plans  attending,  (2)  be 
given  a supplemental  certificate  of  elig- 
ibility from  his  VA  regional  office,  and 
(3)  obtain  necessary  passports  and  visas 
from  the  State  Department. 

Complete  information  on  foreign 
schools  is  available  from  any  VA  regional 
office  or  the  Director  of  Registration  and 
Research,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  Service,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Renewed  and  Continuous 
Attention  to  VD  Control 
Recommended  by  Letter 

Although  the  over-all  incidence  rate 
of  venereal'  disease  has  decreased  30  per 
cent  during  the  past  year,  it  is  still  89 
per  cent  greater  than  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  states  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  76-48  (NDB, 
30  April)  which  emphasizes  that  VD 
control  is  a command  responsibility  and 
urges  renewed  and  continuous  attention 
in  the  matter  throughout  all  echelons. 

Increased  efforts  are  directed  toward 
"repeaters”  whose  conduct  and  attitude 
are  detrimentally  affecting  moral  respon- 
sibility and  self-discipline,  and  whose 
numbers  are  increasing  because  present 
treatment  of  the  disease  has  reduced  the 
number  of  days  lost  and  complications  to 


"I  don't  know  whether  to  look  sad  so 
she'll  know  1 miss  her  or  happy  to  let 
her  know  I'm  being  brave." 


a point  where  they  appear  insignificant. 

Among  recommendations  contained  in 
the  letter  for  the  consideration  of  COs 
are: 

• Suitable  disposition  or  discharge  in 


the  cases  of  personnel  who  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  private  lives  exhibit  dis- 
regard for  moral  principles,  undermine 
discipline,  or  demonstrate  undersirable 
habits  or  traits  of  character  by  repeated 
incurrence  of  VD. 

• Make  available  in  the  regular  train- 
ing schedule  periods  for  weekly  lectures 
on  citizenship  and  morality. 

• Encourage  and  provide  maximum  fa- 
cilities for  athletic  and  other  wholesome 
recreation. 

• Arrange  with  the  medical  officer  to 
keep  the  CO  informed  of  repeated  infec- 
tions in  individuals. 

• Have  the  medical  officer  recommend 
suitable  periods  of  onboard  retention  for 
observation  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
treated  . . . for  the  protection  of  his  own 
as  well  as  the  public  health. 


Hospital  Corps  Observes  Its  Golden  Anniversary  This  Month 


The  U.S.  Navy’s  Hospital  Corps  marks 
its  50th  anniversary  this  month.  The 
corps  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  on  17  June  1898,  with  the 
ratings  of  hospital  steward,  hospital  ap- 
prentice first  class  and  hospital  ap- 
prentice. The  only  officer  rank  in  the 
Hospital  Corps  was  warrant  pharmacist. 

In  1946,  the  Hospital  Corps  was 
given  a commendation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  It  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Navy  corps  ever  hon- 
ored in  this  manner. 

In  1947  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
was  established,  and  this  year  the 
designation  of  pharmacist’s  mates  has 
given  way  to  hospitalmen. 

Many  other  dates  mark  events  that 
were  stepping  stones  leading  up  to  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  today.  Some  of  them 
are: 

17  June  1775  — The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  hastened  the  establishing  of  Army 
hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Hospital  surgeons  and  hospital  mates 
manned  these  establishments. 

1776-1783  — There  were  many  sur- 
geons and  surgeon’s  mates  in  the  Con- 
tinental Navy. 

27  March  1794  — An  act  of  Congress 
authorized  the  assignment  of  surgeons 
and  surgeon’s  mates  to  naval  vessels  as 
actual  crew  members. 

1 June  1798 — The  first  "loblolly  boy” 
on  record  in  the  American  Navy  was 


recruited  for  the  crew  of  the  frigate 
Constellation.  (See  All  Hands,  June 
1947,  p.  10). 

16  July  1798  — The  Seamen’s  Hos- 
pital Fund  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

2 March  1799  — An  act  of  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a "suit- 
able number”  of  hospital  mates  to  as- 
sist the  hospital  surgeons.  The  Navy 
hospital  fund  was  established. 

26  Feb  1811  — An  act  of  Congress 
established  naval  hospitals.  Hospital 
stewards,  nurses  and  cooks  were  em- 
ployed as  civilians  under  that  act. 

1819  — By  this  time  there  were  naval 
hospitals  of  a sort  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York  City, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

24  May  1828  — An  act  of  Congress 
reorganized  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Navy.  The  loblolly  boy  began  to 
be  called  "surgeon’s  steward.” 

1842  — The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  established  by  Congress. 

8 Dec  1866  — The  rating  of  surgeon's 
steward  was  replaced  by  "apothecary,” 
in  three  grades.  The  caduseus  became 
the  apothecary’s  emblem. 

1893  — First  recommendation  made 
for  a Navy  Hospital  Corps. 

17  June  1898  — The  Hospital  Corps 
was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

1902  — First  Hospital  Corps  school 


established  at  Naval  Hospital,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

1908  — Navy  Nurse  Corps  was  es- 
tablished. 

22  Aug  1912  — The  rank  of  chief 
pharmacist  established. 

29  Aug  1916  — An  act  of  Congress 
reorganized  the  Hospital  Corps,  pro- 
viding for  chief  pharmacist,  pharmacist, 
chief  pharmacist’s  mate,  pharmacist’s 
mates,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  class,  and  hos- 
pital apprentices  1st  and  2d  class.  Den- 
tal Corps  was  established  in  the  same 
year. 

1923  — Dental  school  established, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

22  Feb  1945  — A pharmacist’s  mate 
accompanied  and  assisted  Marines  in 
raising  the  American  flag  on  Mt.  Suri- 
bachi,  Iwo  Jima.  This  event  was  pho- 
tographed and  widely  publicized. 

14  Aug  1945  — First  incorporation  of 
a Hospital  Corps  Veterans  Association, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  irregular  development  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  during  its  history  is 
illustrated  by  two  contrasting  periods. 
During  the  depression  times  of  the 
1930s  there  was  a period  of  eight  years 
when  pharmacist’s  mates,  1st  and  2d 
class,  were  provided  no  opportunity  for 
advancement.  During  World  War  II, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Corps  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  it  became  larger  than 
the  entire  Navy  had  been  in  1939. 
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Graduation  from  School 
Required  to  Be  Eligible 
For  Rates  After  31  July 

To  be  eligible  for  certain  rates  after 
31  July  1948,  naval  personnel  must  have 
graduated  from  an  applicable  school. 
School  requirements  will  be  mandatory, 
without  exception. 

Here  is  a list  of  rates  requiring  gradua- 
tion from  a school,  and  the  schools  re- 
quired. All  CPO  rates  concerned  are  act- 
ing appointment.  Other  rates  mentioned 
are  petty  officer  third  class.  Rates  and 
schools: 

Chief  gunner's  mate  (GMCA) — Nav- 
Scol,  Gunner's  Mates,  Class  B,  NavRec- 
Sta,  Washington,  D.  C.  School  require- 
ment for  chief  gunner's  mates  becomes 
effective  1 Jan  1949. 

Chief  fire  controlman  ( FCCA ) — Nav- 
Scol,  Fire  Controlmen,  Class  B,  Nav  Rec- 
Sta,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chief  fire  control  technician  ( FTCA ) — 
NavScol,  Fire  Control  Technicians,  Class 
B,  NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chief  mineman  (AfNCH) — NavScol, 
Minemen,  Class  B,  NavScols,  Mine  War- 
fare, Yorktown,  Va. 

Chief  opticalman  (OMCA) — NavScol, 
Opticalmen,  Class  B,  NavGunFact,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Chief  musician  ( MUCA ) — NavScol, 
Music,  Class  B,  NavRecSta,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chief  aerographer’s  mate  (ACCA)  — 
Advanced  Aerographer’s  Mate  School, 
Class  B,  NATechTraUnit,  NAS,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J. 

Fire  control  technician  (FT5) — Nav- 
Scol, Fire  Control  Technicians,  Class  A, 
NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mineman  (A1N3) — NavScol,  Minemen, 
Class  A,  NavScols,  Mine  Warfare,  York- 
town, Va. 

Electricians  technician  (ET5)  — Nav- 
Scol, Electronics  Technicians,  Class  A, 
NavSta,  Treasure  Island,  Cal.;  or  Nav- 
Scol, Electronics  Technicians,  Class  A, 
NavResLab,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Opticalman  (OA13)  — NavScol,  Opti- 
calmen, Class  A,  NavGunFact,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Communications  technician  (CT 3)  — 
NavScol,  Communications  Technicians, 
Class  A,  NavCommAnnex,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  or  NavScol,  Communications  Tech- 
nicians, Class  A,  NavCommSta,  Port 
Blakely,  Wash. 


LEGISLATIVE 

Action  by  Congress  on  bills  of  interest 
to  naval  personnel  is  as  follows: 

Midshipman  Service — S.  657:  Passed 
by  Senate;  to  authorize  midshipman  and 
cadet  service  to  count  for  pay  purposes. 

Retirement  Benefits  — H.R.  4090: 
Passed  by  Senate;  to  increase  retirement 
benefits  for  certain  retired  nurses. 

Salvage  Service  — H.R.  4490:  Passed 
by  Senate;  to  authorize  SecNav  to  render 
salvage  service  to  public  and  private  ves- 
sels. 

Medical  Treatment  — H.R.  1275: 
Passed  by  Senate;  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  naval  officers  for  medi- 
cal treatment  received  while  on  leave. 

Midshipman  Appointments — S.  2034: 
Passed  by  Senate;  to  increase  the  autho- 
rized number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  five  to  15. 

Aviation  Pilots  — S.  1216:  Passed  by 
Senate;  to  repeal  the  statutory  provision 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  aviation  pilots  in 
air  tactical  units  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  be  enlisted  men. 

Oleomargarine  Use — -H.R.  6334:  In- 
troduced; to  authorize  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine by  the  armed  forces. 

Surpl  us  Property — H.R.  2239:  Passed 
by  Senate,  with  amendments;  to  permit 
sale  or  lease  to  state  governments  of  sur- 
plus property  for  use  in  training  civilian 
components  of  the  armed  forces. 

Wave  Bill — S.  1641:  Passed  Senate  but 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  report- 
ed the  bill  out  with  amendments  pro- 
viding for  Wacs  and  Waves  on  a Re- 
serve basis  only;  passed  by  House  as  re- 
ported by  committee. 

Service  Retirement  — S.  2139,  H.R. 
5344:  House  bill  passed  by  House  with 


Draftsman  (DM5) — NavScol  Drafts- 
men, Class  A,  NavScols,  Construction,  CB 
Center,  NavSta,  Port  Hueneme.  Cal. 

Musician  (MU5) — NavScol,  Musicians, 
Class  A NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Surveyor  (SK3) — NavScol,  Surveyors, 
Class  A,  NavScols,  Construction,  CB  Cen- 
ter, NavSta,  Port  Hueneme,  Cal. 

Aviation  electronics  Technician  (AT 3) 
— Aviation  Electronics  Technician  School, 
Class  A,  NATechTraCen,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Air  controlman  (AC 3) — Air  Control- 
men  School,  Class  A,  NATechTraUnit, 


ROUNDUP 

amendments  allowing  retired  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  held  temporary  commissions 
in  World  War  II  to  elect  whether  they 
will  be  retired  enlisted  men  or  retired 
officers;  to  amend  existing  law  so  as  to 
enable  retired  enlisted  men  and  retired 
warrant  officers  to  elect  appointment  in 
highest  temporary  rank  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily,  or  retired  pay  of  en- 
listed or  warrant  grade,  and  to  pro- 
hibit retroactive  checkage  of  retired  pay. 

Reserve  Employment  — H.R.  5395,  S. 
2407:  Introduced;  to  clarify  constitutional 
status  permitting  employment  of  Naval 
Reserves  in  foreign  countries. 

Allowance  Readjustment — H.R.  5393, 
S.  2174:  Introduced;  to  provide  readjust- 
ment of  per  diem  allowances  as  recom- 
mended by  BuPers  based  on  recommen- 
dation of  Armed  Services  Personnel 
Board.  Cleared  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  ammendment  providing  per  diem 
not  to  exceed  $8  for  both  officers  and 
men. 

Escort  Allowances — H.R.  5870:  Passed 
by  House;  to  provide  increased  allow- 
ances for  the  escorts  of  repatriated  war 
dead. 

Retirement  Advancement  — S.  2525: 
Introduced;  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  one  grade  on  the  retired  list  of 
certain  officers  who  were  decorated  and 
recommended  for  promotion  during 
World  War  II  but  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  rank  to  which  recommended. 

Temporary  Housing — S.  2136:  Intro- 
duced with  support  of  BuPers  letter;  to 
permit  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  have  dependents  to  occupy  on  a 
rental  basis  and  without  loss  of  rental 
allowances,  temporary  housing  facilities 
under  jurisdiction  of  any  such  services. 


NAS,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Parachute  rigger  (PR 3)  — Parachute 
Riggers  School,  Class  A,  NATechTraUnit, 
NAS,  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Flospital  corpsman  (HM5) — NavScol, 
Hospital  Corps,  Class  A,  NavHosp,  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  or  NavScol,  Hospital  Corps. 
Class  A,  NavHosp,  NavTraCen,  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Dental  technician  (DT 3) — Nav  Dental 
Scot,  NatNavMedCen,  Bethesda,  Md.;  or 
NavDental  Technicians  Scol,  NavTraCen, 
Great  Lakes,  111. 
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$2,000  to  Two  Top  Ships  in  Fleet  Competition 


More  than  $2,000  will  be  split  be- 
tween two  vessels,  one  each  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  when  seven 
years’  income  from  the  Marjorie  Sterrett 
Battleship  Fund  is  awarded  for  top  bat- 
tle efficiency  scores  in  competition  end- 
ing 1 July. 

The  awards  will  be  placed  in  the 
ships’  recreation  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
enlisted  personnel  only  and  may  be  spent 
for  certain  items  and  activities  defined  in 
the  award’s  regulations. 

Vessels  of  both  ocean  fleets  are  now 
engaged  in  intra-type  battle  efficiency 
competitions.  From  among  the  winners, 
CNO  will  select  one  from  each  ocean 
fleet  considered  most  deserving  of  the 
Marjorie  Sterrett  Battleship  Fund  award. 

The  more  than  $2,000  is  the  income  ac- 
cumulated over  seven  years  from  a fund 
of  $22,178.57,  the  amount  donated  in 
public  contributions  after  13-year-old 
Marjorie  Sterrett  started  the  fund  in  1916 
by  enclosing  her  week’s  earnings — a dime 
— in  a letter  to  a New  York  newspaper. 
Her  original  purpose  was  to  have  a bat- 
tleship built  with  public  donations.  The 
award  was  last  made  in  1941  but  will  re- 
turn to  an  annual  basis  with  the  1948 
presentation. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  two  winning  ves- 
sels will  benefit  from  the  award  through 
payment  for: 

• Athletic  equipment  and  special 
equipment  for  rifle  and  pistol  teams  to 
be  used  in  competitions  not  connected 
with  preliminary  instruction  or  record 
practice.  Expenditure  for  athletic  sup- 
plies and  equipment  is  authorized  if  that 
furnished  by  the  government  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  command. 


. . and  now  I've  been  busted  . . ." 


Air  Station  Personnel 
Get  Cake  on  Birthday 

NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  has  established 
a precedent  which  they  feel  may  be- 
come traditional  throughout  the  Navy. 

It  consists  of  the  presentation  of  an 
elaborate  birthday  cake  to  each  man 
on  the  station  on  his  birthday.  In  ad- 
dition, the  man  whose  anniversary  is 
being  celebrated  is  personally  congrat- 
ulated in  the  plan  of  the  day.  The 
birthday  cake  program  is  handled  by 
the  station  recreation  department. 

• Repairs  to  athletic  equipment. 

• Prizes  for  sports  and  marksmanship 
competitions  with  infantry  weapons,  if 
the  marksmanship  competitions  are  not 
connected  with  preliminary  instruction 
and  record  practice  in  the  qualification 
firing  of  weapons. 

• Furniture  and  equipment  of  recre- 
ation rooms  and  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments not  otherwise  obtainable  from  the 
government. 

• Dances,  picnics,  parties  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

• Music  and  instruments  not  obtain- 
able from  the  government  for  organized 
bands  and  orchestras. 

• Purchase  of  phonograph  records, 
record  players,  radios  and  similar  recrea- 
tion equipment. 

Purposes  for  which  the  money  may  be 
used  have  changed  since  the  last  award 
prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the  in- 
come from  the  fund  was  used  to  pay 
prizes  annually  to  turret  and  gun  crews 
making  the  highest  score  in  short  range 
battle  practice  and  to  submarine  crews 
making  the  highest  score  in  torpedo 
firing. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Navy 
worked  out  new  concepts  of  fleet  training 
incorporating  the  lessons  learned  during 
the  war,  with  a particular  view  of  fit- 
ting the  training  program  to  meet  the 
demands  occasioned  by  new  weapons  and 
new  concepts  of  sea  warfare. 

The  new  program  emphasizes  the  read- 
iness and  fitness  of  the  ship  as  an  inte- 
grated unit  with  competition  based  on 
the  performance  of  the  ship  as  a whole 
rather  than  between  individual  depart- 
ments, gun  crews  or  other  ship  com- 
ponents. 


USN  Officers  May  Apply 
For  Approval  to  Compete 
For  Rhodes  Scholarships 

Applications  for  authority  to  com-  fl 
pete  for  1948  Rhodes  scholarships  may  ! 
be  submitted  to  BuPers  by  active  duty  i i 
officers  of  the  regular  Navy. 

The  U.S.  returns  to  its  regular  quota  | 
of  32  Rhodes  scholars  per  year  in 
1948,  the  last  year  in  which  war  ser-  ■ 
vice  candidates  will  be  eligible  unless  I 
they  comply  with  regulations  govern-  1 
ing  the  competition.  In  1946  and  1947  J 
the  U.S.  quota  was  48  scholars. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  1 July.  | 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  I 
BuPers  (Attn:  Pers-4226)  via  official  ! 
channels.  The  requests  to  compete  should 
be  in  the  bureau  before  the  deadline 
date. 

"Past  experience  has  shown  that  in 
view  of  the  stress  laid  upon  scholastic 
ability,  only  officer  candidates  whose 
standing  was  in  the  top  20  per  cent 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Naval 
Academy  have  been  considered  eligi-  I 
ble  for  selection,”  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
70-48  (NDB,  15  Apr  1948)  points  out. 
Academy  graduates  and  officers  who  at- 
tended civilian  colleges  should  consider 
this  criterion  before  applying,  the  di- 
rective adds. 

A board  will  convene  on  or  about  12 
July  1948  to  review  the  requests  and 


Chapels'  Windows  Honor 
Marines  Who  Gave  Lives 

Marines  who  gave  their  lives  in 
World  War  II  were  honored  by  spe- 
cial stained  glass  windows  dedicated 
in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chapels 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 

Each  of  the  memorial  windows  was 
dedicated  to  Camp  Lejeune-trained 
Marines  who  gave  their  lives  during 
World  War  II  in  one  of  the  six  Ma- 
rine divisions,  the  two  amphibious 
corps  or  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pa- 
cific. Rear  Admiral  William  N. 
Thomas,  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains, 
told  Marine  Corps  personnel  attend- 
ing services,  "The  heart  of  your  mag- 
nificent organization  is  revealed  in 
these  memorial  windows  to  those  of 
your  Corps  who  wrote  'Semper  Fi- 
delis’  with  their  own  blood.” 
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VOTING  INFORMATION 


Election  data  from  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  and  South 
Dakota  is  listed  below  for  the  guidance 
of  personnel.  Other  states  have  been 
covered  in  previous  issues  of  All 
Hands. 

In  addition  to  armed  forces  person- 
nel, members  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  civilians  outside  the  U.S.  officially 
attached  to  and  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  may  apply  for  absentee  ballot 
for  these  state  elections  by  use  of  the 
postcard  USWBC  Form  No.  1 or 
Standard  Form  No.  76,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  commanding  officer 
or  the  voting  office. 

To  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  the  ap- 
plicant must  be  eligible  under  the  laws 
of  his  home  state. 

For  voting  information  concerning 
Alabama,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland, 


Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  see  All 
Hands,  April  1948,  p.  45. 

Election  data  for  the  states  of  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Washing- 
ton appeared  in  All  Hands,  May  1948, 
p.  51. 

Information  regarding  procedures  and 
regulations  for  absentee  voting  in  both 
primary  and  general  elections  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  state’s  sec- 
retary of  state  or  to  the  local  clerk  or 
county  clerk  of  the  voter’s  legal  resi- 
dence. 

Abbreviations  under  "Officials  to  Be 
Elected”  are:  F — federal,  S — state,  L — - 
local. 


State 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 


Type  of 
Election 
Primary 
General 
Primary 
General 
Special 


Officials  to  Earliest  Date 
Be  Nominated  Ballot  Will 
Be  Mailed 
8 July 
2 September 
Early  July 
Early  September 
When  possible 


Or  Elected 
F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 
F,  S,  L 
(a) 

Regular  Primary  F,  S,  L 
Run-Off  Primary  F,  S,  L 
General  F,  S,  L 

South  Carolina  Absentee  voting  law  repealed  3 Apr  1948 

South  Dakota  (b)  Primary  F,  S,  L 17  May 

(a)  Oklahoma  — Amendments  to  the  state  (b)  South 
constitution  will  be  voted  on  in  the  special 
election. 


Dakota 


Last  Date  Ballot 
Will  Be  Received 
To  Be  Counted 


2 August 

1 November 

6 July  (1900) 

6 July  (1900) 

27  July  (1900) 

2 November  (1900) 

1 June  (1700) 
Postcard  applications 


should  show  political  party  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  registered. 


recommend  applicants  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. BuPers  will  then  mail  applica- 
tion blanks  to  officers  authorized  by  the 
Navy  to  compete. 

Agreements  not  to  resign  during  the 
curriculum  and  to  serve  three  years  fol- 
lowing completion  of  studies,  and  to  per- 
sonally pay  for  transportation  costs  in 
traveling  to  the  meeting  of  the  state 
committee  must  be  submitted  with  the 
requests. 

Officers  appointed  as  Rhodes  scholars 
will  remain  on  active  duty  during  their 
matriculation  at  Oxford,  England. 

Additional  information  is  available  in 
the  Rhodes  memorandum  of  regulations, 
published  as  an  enclosure  to  BuPers  Circ. 
Ftr.  70-48  (NDB,  15  Apr  1948). 

Enlisted  Reservists  Get 
Active  Duty  to  1 December 

In  keeping  with  the  Navy’s  policy  to 
maintain  a trained  Reserve,  volunteers 
from  Naval  Reserve  enlisted  personnel 
are  being  utilized  on  active  duty  until 
December  aboard  a heavy  cruiser  and 
ships  of  a destroyer  squadron  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Commencing  last  month  the  Navy  ac- 
cepted the  volunteers  to  man  uss  Albany 
(CA  123)  and  vessels  of  DesRon  16. 
This  new  phase  of  the  Reserve  training 
program  is  limited  to  Naval  Reservists 
in  the  East  and  Gulf  coast  areas.  Requests 
for  the  active  duty  assignments,  to  be 
effective  until  1 December,  must  origi- 
nate from  enlisted  Reservists  in  the  1st, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  Naval 
District,  as  well  as  from  the  Potomac 
River  Naval  Command. 

A total  of  437  active  duty  billets  were 
specified  in  the  program,  86  being  for 
Albany  and  the  remaining  351  for  de- 
stroyers of  DesRon  16. 

330  HC  Officers  Changed 
To  Medical  Service  Corps 

Changeover  from  the  Hospital  Corps 
to  the  Medical  Service  Corps  for  330 
officers  holding  temporary  appointments 
is  called  for  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ftr.  69-48 
(NDB,  15  Apr  1948). 

The  change  is  necessary  to  enable  118 
lieutenants,  145  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
and  67  ensigns  to  continue  their  tempo- 
rary status  in  those  ranks  beyond  31 
July  1948,  since  the  highest  permanent 


grade  allowed  by  law  in  the  Hospital 
Corps  is  that  of  commissioned  warrant 
officer. 

The  directive  encompasses  all  temp- 
orarily commissioned  officers  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  above  the  grade  of  commis- 
sioned warrant  officer  except  eight  high- 
er ranking  officers  who  will  receive  in- 
dividaul  notice  from  BuPers. 

Deadline  for  the  changeover,  which  is 
accomplished  by  executing  acceptance  of 
appointment  and  oath  of  officer,  is  31 
July.  Failure  to  meet  that  date  will  re- 
sult in  reversion  to  permanent  status  in 
the  Hospital  Corps.  An  enclosure  to  the 
directive  contains  samples  of  the  neces- 
sary forms. 

Officers  may  decline  appointments  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  by  submitting 
a statement  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-3630)  via  the  com- 
manding officer.  Temporary  appointments 
in  the  Hospital  Corps  of  officers  who 
decline  will  terminate  not  later  than  31 
July  1948. 


Courses  Cover  Hazards 
Of  Nuclear  Radiation 

Immediate  dispatch  applications  to  Bu- 
Med  are  desired  from  officers  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  through  cap- 
lain  in  the  Medical  Corps  and  ensign 
through  commander  in  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice Corps  for  either  of  two  training 
courses  in  hazards  of  nuclear  radiation. 

A six-month  course  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  beginning  in  October  1948 
and  a 10-month  course  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  beginning  in  September 
1948  are  planned.  Alnav  34-48  (NDB, 
30  Apr  1948)  states  that  MSC  officers 
must  have  a B.S.  degree  in  the  field  of 
biology  to  be  eligible.  Previous  training 
in  internal  medicine  or  radiology  is  de- 
sirable but  is  not  mandatory. 

In  conjunction  with  the  courses  at  the 
colleges,  officers  may  get  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  lectures  at  the  facilities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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Provisions  of  Law  Affecting  Enlisted  Retirement  Are  Outlined 


Enlisted  personnel  retirement  laws  are 
varied  and  complex.  A general  outline  of 
the  provisions  of  law  affecting  enlisted 
retirements  has  been  prepared  by  the 
BuPers  Enlisted  Retirement  Section. 

The  information  contained  in  the  out- 
line below  should  not  be  construed  as 
represening  legal  opinions  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

In  general,  retirements  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  divided  into  the  following 
catagories : 

• Retirement  from  the  regular  Navy 
after  completion  of  30  years’  service  and 
30  years’  active  service. 

• Retirement  from  the  Fleet  Reserve 
after  completion  of  30  years’  active  and 
inactive  service. 

• Retirement  from  the  Fleet  Reserve 
by  reason  of  physical  disability. 

• Honorary  retirement  with  compen- 
sation from  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  after 
30  years’  active  service;  honorary  retire- 
ment with  compensation  after  20  years’ 
active  service.  (The  last  10  years  of  this 
active  service  must  have  occurred  during 
the  11-year  period  immediately  prior  to 
retirement.) 

• Honorary  retirement  without  com- 
pensation from  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  64  or  upon  a 
person’s  own  request  upon  completion  of 
20  years’  active  or  inactive  service. 

Retirement  from  the  regular  Navy — 
Enlisted  personnel  of  the  regular  Navy 
are  eligible  for  retirement  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years’  active  service  or  30 
years’  service,  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  177  (approved  3 March  1899)  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  174  (approved 
2 March  1907). 

Enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy  with 
the  required  service  may  submit  to  the 


Machinist's  Mates 
Course  Lengthened 

Length  of  the  course  of  instruction 
at  the  machinist’s  mates  Class  A 
school,  NTC,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  has 
been  increased  from  12  to  14  weeks. 

Despite  the  increase  in  length  of 
curriculum,  classes  will  continue  to 
be  convened  once  every  two  weeks. 
The  longer  course  went  into  effect  26 
Apr  1948. 


More  Movie  Operators 
To  Receive  Training 

Trained  motion  picture  operators 
will  reach  ships  and  stations  in  great- 
er numbers  under  a modified  curricu- 
lum and  shortened  course  set  up  at 
the  motion  picture  operators  schools, 
Naval  Training  Centers,  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Length  of  instruction  has  been  re- 
duced from  eight  to  six  weeks  to  meet 
increased  demands  for  motion  picture 
operator  training.  Classes  of  35  stu- 
dents each  are  planned.  Additional  in- 
structors have  been  assigned  to  ex- 
pedite the  stepped-up  training. 


President  application  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  Such  application  may  be  sub- 
mitted on  a form  supplied  by  BuPers  or 
in  a letter  addressed  to  the  President  via 
official  channels,  in  accordance  with  Art. 
D-9501(l)  BuPers  Manual. 

In  computing  service  for  retirement 
from  the  regular  Navy  the  following  is 
counted:  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 

Coast  Guard,  active  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
active  National  Guard  when  mustered 
into  federal  service,  active  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Training  duty  in  reserve 
components  of  30  days  or  less  is  not 
counted  for  retirement. 

Double  time  is  given  for  service  in 
the  Navy,  Naval  Reserve  on  active  duty. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Army  during  the 
Spanish  American  War  from  21  Apr  1898 
to  1 1 Apr  1899.  Double  time  is  given  for 
service  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
for  service  in  Puerto  Rico,  prior  to  24 
Apr  1904  from  date  of  arrival  to  date  of 
departure,  and  service  in  China,  Cuba, 
Philippines,  Guam,  Alaska  and  Panama 
prior  to  25  Aug  1912  from  date  of  ar- 
rival to  date  of  departure.  Double  time 
counts  for  retirement,  but  not  for  pay 
purposes. 

The  difference  between  30  years’  ser- 
vice and  30  years’  active  service  is  that 
men  retired  with  30  years’  service  draw 
only  45  per  cent  longevity  and  men  with 
30  years’  active  service  draw  the  full  50 
per  cent  allowed.  In  computing  30  years’ 
service  for  retirement,  a completed  enlist- 
ment for  minority,  or  a discharge  within 
3 months  of  expiration  of  a minority  en- 


listment counts  as  4 years'  service,  and 
other  enlistments  terminated  within  three 
months  of  normal  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment date  count  as  the  full  term  of  en- 
listment. For  30  years’  active  service,  day 
for  day  service  is  computed.  Retirement 
pay  is  75  per  cent  of  active  duty  pay  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  Active  duty  pay 
comprises  base  pay  of  rating  plus  lon- 
gevity. 

Retirement  from  Fleet  Reserve  after 
completion  of  30  years’  service — Enlisted 
men  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  are  automatical- 
ly placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after 
completion  of  30  years’  combined  active 
and  inactive  service  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  732  (75th  Congress)  (Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938).  These  retirements 
are  effected  from  a chronological  card 
system  maintained  in  BuPers  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  personnel  to  request  retire- 
ment. Retirement  dates  are  determined  at 
the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

In  computing  service  for  retirement 
from  the  Fleet  Reserve,  credit  is  given 
for  service  as  listed  under  retirements 
from  the  regular  Navy.  Double  time  also 
is  given  as  shown  under  the  same  retire- 
ment plan. 

Retirement  from  Fleet  Reserve  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  — Enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  are  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  U.S.  Navy  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  732  (75th  Con- 
gress), when  found  physically  unfit  for 
any  duty  in  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tion of  BuMed. 

Enlisted  personnel  of  the  above  cate- 
gory are  retired  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  completed  30  years’  service. 

Honorary  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Reserve  with  compensation — Enlisted 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  who 
have  performed  a total  of  not  less  than 
30  years’  active  service,  or  who  have 
had  not  less  than  20  years'  active  service, 
the  last  10  years  of  which  were  per- 
formed during  the  11-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  transfer  to  the  hon- 
orary retired  list,  upon  application  may 
be  placed  on  the  honorary  retired  list 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  with  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  Public  Law  732 
(75th  Congress)  (Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
1938)  and  Public  Law  482  (76th  Con- 
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gress)  (Naval  Aviation  Personnel  Act 
of  1940). 

In  computing  service  for  honorary  re- 
tirement with  compensation,  the  follow- 
ing service  is  counted:  Naval  Reserve, 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  Naval  Militia,  National  Naval 
Volunteers,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and 
National  Guard. 

Honorary  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Reserve  without  compensation — En- 
listed personnel  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, upon  reaching  the  age  of  64  or 
upon  their  own  request  after  comple- 
tion of  20  or  more  years’  active  or  in- 
active service,  are  eligible  for  honorary 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
without  compensation  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  732  (75th  Congress)  (Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938)  and  Public  Law 
482  (76th  Congress)  (Naval  Aviation 
Act  of  1940). 

In  computing  service  for  honorary  re- 
tirement without  compensation,  the  same 
service  is  counted  as  that  used  for  hon- 
orary retirement  with  compensation. 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Gunwale 

Gunwale  as  used  in  our  present-day 
Navy  refers  to  the  upper  edge  or  rail  of 
a vessel's  side.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
coined  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word 
"wala,"  meaning  a weal,  strip  or  ridge. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  gunpowder 
and  wooden  ships,  seamen  and  shipbuild- 
ers were  faced  with  the  problem  of  keep- 


ing the  sides  of  the  ship  intact  after  the 
guns  were  fired.  The  old  muzzle-loading 
cannon  went  off  with  quite  a bang  and 
what  they  lacked  in  speed  and  accuracy 
they  more  than  made  up  for  in  smoke  and 
concussion. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  strongly  re- 
inforcing the  top  planking  over  which  the 
guns  were  fired.  Thus  the  word  gunwale. 


30  Will  Attend  Next 
Course  At  War  College 

When  the  third  10-month  course  of 
the  National  War  College  convenes 
30  August  in  the  nation’s  capital,  30 
senior  Navy  and  MarCor  officers  will 
attend.  Navy  officers  include  line,  avi- 
ation and  Supply  Corps  captains  while 
six  MarCor  colonels  have  been 
named. 

The  college  provides  training  to 
senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  of- 
ficers as  well  as  top  classification  State 
Department  personnel  in  exercise  of 
command  and  joint  staff  duties.  The 
course  stresses  necessity  for  integra- 
tion of  the  country’s  foreign  policy 
with  its  military  program. 


Travel  Allowance  Halted 
Between  Foreign  Locales 

Personnel  being  separated  from  the 
naval  service  in  a foreign  country  who 
also  enlisted  in  a foreign  country  will  not 
be  paid  travel  allowance  except  upon  ex- 
press approval  of  BuPers,  until  further 
notice. 

This  decision  has  been  made  because 
of  complications  that  are  pending  clari- 
fication, Alnav  33-48  (NDB,  30  Apr 
1948)  points  out.  MarCor  personnel  re- 
questing payment  of  travel  allowance  un- 
der similar  circumstances  must  have  ex- 
press approval  of  quartermaster  general, 
MarCor.  Details  of  computation  of  travel 
allowance  between  foreign  localities  are 
given  in  paragraph  7502-5  of  U.S.  Navy 
Travel  Instructions. 

Merchant  Marine  Reserves 
Sought  for  Active  Duty 

Requests  for  a year’s  active  duty  pro- 
viding full  pay  and  allowances  are  being 
sought  from  junior  officers  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  component  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Orders  for  active  duty  afloat 
in  combatant  vessels  are  expected  to  be 
issued  to  300  or  more  officers. 

Particularly  desired  are  ensigns  with- 
out previous  active  naval  duty  as  well  as 
recent  graduates  of  federal  and  state 
maritime  academies  who  have  served  as 
licensed  officers  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 
At  present  the  Merchant  Marine  com- 
ponent of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  com- 
prised of  14,000  seagoing  officers. 


Applicants  Are  Sought 
For  Transfer  to  USN  in 
Medical  Service  Corps 

Applications  are  now  desired  from  tem- 
porary and  Reserve  officers  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  in  the  pharmacy  sec- 
tion, optometry  section  and  the  medical 
allied  sciences  section  of  the  Medical 
Service  Corps. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  73-48  (NDB,  30 
Apr  1948)  invites  attention  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  Public  Law  347 
(79th  Congress)  and  Alnav  238-47  for 
qualified  Reserve  and  temporary  usn  of- 
ficers to  apply  for  transfer  to  the  corps. 
Appropriate  officers  who  are  graduates 
of  an  accredited  school  of  pharmacy  or 
optometry  or  who  hold  degrees  in  sci- 
ences allied  to  medicine  may  apply.  Of- 
ficers accepted  will  serve  in  the  pharmacy 
or  optometry  sections  or  in  allied  sci- 
ences section  in  one  of  the  following 
specialized  fields:  bacteriology,  biochem- 
istry, biophysics,  chemistry,  entimology, 
parasitology,  physics,  physiology,  psychol- 
ogy, pathology,  pharmacology,  public 
health  medical  statistics,  sanitation  en- 
gineering, virology,  serology  or  radio- 
biology. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  in 
accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45 
(revised).  Commandants  or  commanding 
officers  are  called  upon  to  forward  all 
applications  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-362).  A local  board 
interview  and  report  is  not  required.  Age 
and  service  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  Medical,  Dental,  and  Hospital 
Corps  officers.  Date  of  candidate’s  release 
to  inactive  duty  prior  to  submission  of 
application  does  not  apply.  Applications 
will  be  considered  until  a closing  date  is 
specified. 


LST  Hauls  Commuters 
During  an  Emergency 

The  Navy  performed  a valuable 
service  when  LST  1135  transported 
workers  and  liberty  parties  between 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  during  a temporary 
suspension  of  ferry  service. 

A snack  bar  was  set  up  and  port- 
able heaters  were  installed  to  make 
the  lV^-hour  trip  comfortable. 
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Unfavorable  Discharges 
May  Be  Reviewed  by 
Either  of  Two  Boards 

In  response  to  a number  of  letters  re- 
ceived by  BuPers  regarding  review  of 
unfavorable  discharges,  BuPers  officials 
pointed  out  that  two  boards,  empowered 
by  law  to  review  and  change  the  charac- 
ter of  discharges  issued  by  the  Navy, 
now  are  in  operation. 

A Board  of  Review  of  Discharges  and 
Dismissals  has  been  formed  to  review 
all  types  of  discharges  except  those  issued 
as  a result  of  a sentence  of  a general 
court-martial,  upon  the  request  of  indi- 
viduals concerned.  This  board  was  formed 
pursuant  to  the  Servicemen’s  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  and  has  the  authority, 
subject  to  approval  by  SecNav,  to  change 
or  modify  the  character  of  a discharge 
if  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  discharge  was  issued 
warrants  a change. 

The  Navy  Department  has  established 
a Board  for  the  Correction  of  Naval 
Records.  This  board  is  authorized  to 
correct  a naval  record  when  in  its 
judgment  such  action  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect an  error  or  remove  an  injustice.  The 
board  must  follow  its  rules  of  procedure 
and  all  decisions  made  by  it  are  subject 
to  approval  by  SecNav.  The  board  is 
authorized  to  reveiw  discharges  awarded 
by  the  sentence  of  a general  court-martial. 


"And  he  thought  we  were  kidding  about 
the  book  being  thrown  at  him!" 


New  Regulations  Restrict 
Disposal  of  Ordnance  Gear 

New  restrictions  on  disposal  of  obso- 
lete and  surplus  guns,  gun  mounts,  mis- 
sile launchers,  ammunition  and  related 
equipment  are  given  in  Alnavsta  8-48. 

Disposal  of  most  of  the  ordnance  will 
be  suspended  upon  receipt  of  the  Al- 
navsta. Exceptions  are  material  which 
BuOrd  has  ordered  discarded  for  safety 
reasons,  and  captured,  condemned  and 
obsolete  ordnance  equipment  and  ma- 
terial donated  to  an  approved  activity. 

Aside  from  exceptions  given,  no  fur- 
ther scrapping,  mutilation  or  disposal 
will  be  accomplished. 


240  Reserve  Medical  Units 
To  Be  Formed  Within  U.  S. 
For  National  Emergencies 

A new  organization  plan  for  inactive 
Volunteer  Reserve  units  of  the  Navy  Med-  M 
ical  Corps  has  been  placed  in  effect. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  formation  of 
240  Reserve  medical  divisions  throughout 
the  continental  U.S.  Of  these,  157  divi-  i 
sions  already  have  been  organized  in  the 
continental  naval  districts  and  the  Po- 
tomac River  Naval  Command.  They  are 
situated  where  they  will  accommodate  the 
largest  number  of  personnel. 

Each  division  is  composed  of  75  Med-  j 
ical  Corps  officers,  50  Nurse  Corps  offic- 
ers, 15  Medical  Service  Corps  officers 
and  250  hospital  corpsmen  of  various 
ratings.  In  the  event  of  a national  emer- 
gency or  local  civilian  catastrophe,  the 
members  of  medical  divisions  may  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  individually  or  in 
teams. 

At  medical  division  meetings  qualified 
instructors  present  subjects  pertaining  to 
military  medicine.  Typical  subjects  are: 
medical  aspects  of  atomic  defense  and 
chemical  warfare,  aviation,  amphibious 
and  submarine  medicine,  sanitation,  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  logistics  and  plan- 
ning. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings,  special 
training  courses  on  some  subjects  may  be 
arranged.  Members  of  the  inactive  Vol- 
unteer Reserve  are  assigned  to  the  medi- 
cal divisions  in  accordance  with  their 
professional  qualifications.  Their  assign- 
ment carries  no  obligations  or  responsi- 
bilities other  than  those  which  the  in- 
dividuals are  willing  to  assume. 

Requests  Due  for  New 
Repeated  Travel  Orders 

All  naval  officers  holding  repeated 
travel  orders  were  directed  by  Alnav 
31-48  (NDB,  15  Apr  1948)  to  note 
termination  date  thereof.  Requests  for 
new  repeated  travel  orders  were  desired 
by  BuPers  not  later  than  15  May  1948. 

Requests  for  new  repeated  travel  or- 
ders should  include  reason  for  travel, 
average  number  of  trips  to  be  made  each 
month,  radius  or  area  of  travel  and  es- 
timated monthly  cost  of  travel  including 
per  diem,  transportation  and  incidentals. 


-WAY  BACK  WHEN. 


Vikings  Flavor  Modern  Sea  Talk 


The  Navy  is  indebted  to  the  Vikings  for 
many  sea-going  expressions  and  superstitions. 

Those  hairy-chested  sailors  were  rugged 
boys  and  built  themselves  quite  a reputation 
in  the  old  days  as  seamen  and  fighters.  One 
quaint  practice,  thought  to  be  pleasing  to 
their  gods,  called  for  christening  a vessel  by 
breaking  a prisoner's  back  on  the  ship's 
bow. 

The  word  starboard,  now  used  by  navies 
throughout  the  world,  came  from  their  prac- 
tice of  shipping  the  steering  or  "star"  oar 
on  what  they  called  the  "board"  side. 

Viking  weapons  and  graves  have  been 
found  in  Minnesota  and  Canada.  They  even 
left  one  of  their  liberty  cards,  the  Rune 
Stone,  date  1362,  near  what  is  now  Ken- 
sington, Minn.  By  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone,  historians  have  proved 
that  these  sailors  made  liberties  in  North 
America  long  before  Columbus  got  around 
to  proving  that  the  world  was  round. 
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Navy  Conducts  Alaska  Mercy  Missions  Despite  Storm  Hazards 

In  the  northern  frontier  area  of  ing  in  size  from  a single  ocean-going  was  considered  safe  for  the  patient  to 


Alaska,  the  Navy,  in  fulfilling  exten- 
sive duties  as  guardian  of  the  seas, 
keeps  a watchful  eye  and  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  inhabitants  scattered 
throughout  hundreds  of  small  islands. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  calls  re- 
ceived by  the  Naval  Operating  Forces 
for  aid  to  seriously  injured  or  ill  per- 
sons on  barren  islands  where  immediate 
medical  care  is  not  available. 

More  likely  than  not,  such  messages 
have  been  relayed  several  times  through 
various  methods  — by  several  relays 
from  amateur  stations,  ships  or  air- 
planes, or  directly  from  the  community. 

The  nearly  unpredictable  weather  of 
Alaska  is  a major  obstacle  to  any  mercy 
mission.  When  possible,  and  if  weather 
permits,  a plane  is  dispatched  with 
qualified  medical  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter medical  aid. 

The  most  used  plane  is  the  Catalina, 
(PBY)  workhorse  of  the  Fleet,  which 
can  seek  the  nearest  available  cove  or 
bay.  Many  times  planes  depart  when 
weather  conditions  are  far  from  favor- 
able. 

But  if  fog,  rain  or  snow  ground  the 
aircraft,  aid  still  goes  through  as  the 
Navy  calls  upon  its  surface  craft  vary- 


tug  to  a fleet. 

Whatever  the  vessel,  the  crew  may 
be  forced  to  operate  her  in  the  face 
of  high  winds,  heavy  seas  or  under  icing 
conditions. 

Dangers  to  personnel  have  not  passed 
when  the  destination  is  reached  and  a 
reasonably  safe  anchorage  found.  In 
most  cases,  medical  personnel  then 
must  be  put  ashore  on  the  rugged  Alas- 
kan shoreline  — a hazardous  undertak- 
ing in  the  rough  North  Pacific  or  the 
Bering  Sea. 

The  frequency  of  such  calls  varies. 
Over  an  11-day  period  in  March,  the 
naval  operating  base  in  Kodiak  sent  out 
three  expeditions. 

A typical  mission  was  flown  when 
word  was  flashed  from  the  fishing  barge 
Rose  Marie,  lying  at  anchor  at  Chignik 
Bay.  A critically  ill  mother  had  lapsed 
into  a coma  from  childbirth  compli- 
cations. 

The  call  was  urgent  and  the  Navy 
dispatched  a PBY  on  a pre-dawn  take- 
off in  the  face  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Its  destination  was  a village  240  miles 
southwest  of  Kodiak. 

Upon  arriving  there,  the  Navy  doc- 
tor and  nurse  administered  plasma  and 
oxygen  for  about  two  hours  before  it 


be  flown  back  to  Kodiak. 

By  this  time,  strong  winds,  high  seas 
and  floating  ice  actually  forbade  a take- 
off for  the  return  trip,  but  necessity 
urged  the  attempt. 

Using  JATO  — jet  assisted  takeoff  — 
the  PBY  crew  dared  the  elements  and 
soon  were  safely  airborne.  The  patient 
was  delivered  to  the  civilian  hospital 
in  Kodiak,  but  lived  only  a few  days. 

Another  call  was  received  a few  days 
later  and  the  Navy’s  ATA  196  shoved 
off  for  Old  Harbor,  95  miles  south  of 
Kodiak,  where  a man  was  reported  suf- 
fering from  bites  of  a dog  supposedly 
afflicted  with  rabies. 

The  Navy  doctor  treated  the  patient 
and  reassured  apprehensive  inhabitants 
by  determining  that  the  dog  had  not 
been  infected. 

The  third  call  during  the  11  days 
was  less  successful.  The  plea  came  from 
Perryville,  a small  village  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula. 
Bad  weather  prevented  the  plane  from 
reaching  the  destination  and  lack  of  fuel 
prevented  return  to  Kodiak,  so  the  craft 
extended  its  flight  to  Anchorage. 

Notwithstanding  the  hazards,  morale 
is  high  among  personnel  making  these 
missions. — Charles  E.  Kesler,  J03,  usn. 


Navy  Wives  Club  Opens 
Drive  for  More  Members 

The  Navy  Wives  Club  of  America, 
with  90  groups  chartered  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization  in  1936,  has 
opened  a drive  for  increased  member- 
ship. 

Wives  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  men  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  existing  clubs  or  to  found 
new  units  which  will  receive  charters 
from  the  national  organization. 

Purpose  of  the  group  is  to  promote 
friendly  relationships  between  members, 
to  extend  relief  to  needy  cases  and  to 
provide  mutual  assistance  in  furthering 
enlightenment  and  contentment. 

Several  clubs  have  their  own  nurseries 
or  arrange  baby  sitters  among  their 
members.  Social  parties  and  bazaars  are 
held  and  some  groups  participate  in 
philanthropic  projects  in  their  cities. 


Further*  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mrs.  Harvey  Wadsworth, 
4014  South  "M"  Street,  Tacoma  8,  Wash., 
or  to  Mrs.  Matthew  W.  Kelleher,  536 
Acklin  Ave.,  Toledo  10,  Ohio.  Clubs  are 
organized  in  cities  within  the  U.S.  and 
at  outlying  naval  bases. 

List  Officers  Qualified 
For  Flight  Training  (HTA) 

A list  of  officers  qualified  for  flight 
training  (heavier  than  air)  has  been  pub- 
lished by  BuPers. 

The  qualified  officers  were  listed  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  47-48  (NDB,  15 
March)  which  stated  these  officers  would 
be  ordered  to  flight  training  when  they 
can  be  released  from  their  present  as- 
signments by  BuPers.  Flight  training 
(HTA)  classes  for  commissioned  officers 
now  are  being  formed  every  two  weeks. 


Course  at  Yeoman  Schools 
Shortened  to  10  Weeks 

Because  of  the  continued  serious  short- 
age of  yeomen  throughout  the  Navy,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  shorten  courses 
of  instruction  at  yeoman  schools  at  Naval 
Training  Centers,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

A review  of  the  curriculum  at  the  two 
Class  A schools  revealed  that  much  of 
the  material  required  for  YN2  can  be 
eliminated  temporarily.  Students  trained 
in  the  qualifications  of  YN3  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  the  Fleet,  and  can 
accomplish  the  remaining  details  of  their 
professional  training  on  board  ship.  All 
classes  convening  after  26  April  have 
been  of  10  weeks’  duration. 

It  is  planned  to  revert  to  the  full 
course  of  instruction  as  soon  as  the  yeo- 
man shortage  throughout  the  naval  estab- 
lishment is  reduced. 
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Instructions  and  Qualifications  Outlined  for  Combat  Aircrewmen 


Instructions  and  qualifications  for  Navy 
combat  aircrewmen,  including  physical 
and  psychological  requirements,  and  wear- 
ing of  combat  aircrew  insignia,  have  been 
assembled  and  clarified  by  BuPers. 

All  personnel  who  currently  are  as- 
signed the  Navy  combat  aircrew  job 
classification  code  number  are  considered 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  combat  air- 
crewmen, BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  50-48  (NDB, 
30  Mar  1948)  states.  COs  were  directed 
to  reenter  the  combat  aircrew  classifica- 
tion code  number  in  service  records  of 
personnel  who  previously  were  designat- 
ed aircrewmen  and  whose  designators  or 
classification  code  numbers  were  removed 
for  incompetency  or  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons. 

A combat  aircrewman  must  be  physi- 
cally and  psychologically  qualified,  a vol- 
unteer for  combat  aircrew  duties  and 
qualified  for  or  striking  for  one  of  the 
following  rates:  AD,  AT,  AO,  AG,  AL, 
or  AF.  In  addition,  he  must  have  a gen- 
eral operational  knowledge  of  combatant 
aircraft  to  which  assigned,  be  specifically 
trained  in  operational  duties  and  have 
the  knowledge  required  in  advanced 
aerial  gunnery,  communications,  survival 
and  recognition.  He  must  be  qualified  as 


Odenwald  Salvage 
Award  Open  to  63  Men 

Still  eligible  to  receive  two  months’ 
pay  and  allowances  as  a salvage  award 
are  63  men  who  were  members  of  the 
crews  of  uss  Omaha  (CL  4)  and  uss 
Somers  (DD  381)  on  6 Nov  1941. 

The  German  freighter  Odenwald 
was  salvaged  in  1941  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  enroute  from  Japan  to  a Ger- 
man occupied  port  with  a cargo  of 
rubber.  Despite  attempted  sabotage  by 
Odenwald' s crew,  the  U.S.Navy  board- 
ing parties  from  the  cruiser  Omaha 
and  the  destroyer  Somers  kept  the  ship 
afloat  and  took  it  to  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  There  the  federal  court  author- 
ized payment  of  the  salvage  awards 
after  the  war. 

Men  who  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  award  should  write  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office,  (Attn:  Ad- 
miralty Counsel),  Navy  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 


MorCor  Stresses  Word 
On  Officer  Training 

Marine  Corps  COs  are  called  upon 
by  Almar  23-48  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  MarCor  personnel  the 
contents  of  Letter  of  Instruction  No. 
1358,  which  concerns  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  enlisted  men  of  the  reg- 
ular MarCor  to  officer  training. 

The  almar  urges  COs  to  stress  the 
opportunity  for  appointment  to  com- 
missioned rank  afforded  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Applications  must  reach  Mar- 
Corps  prior  to  15  July  1948  for  ap- 
plicants to  attend  the  next  class  of 
the  basic  school,  Quantico,  Va. 


an  aircraft  gunner,  first  or  second  class,  in 
accordance  with  article  D-5313,  BuPers 
Manual. 

It  is  expected  that  combat  aircrewmen 
will  be  assigned  occasionally  to  activities 
where  they  will  not  participate  in  reg- 
ular and  frequent  flights.  In  such  cases, 
active  orders  to  duty  involving  flying  will 
not  be  assigned.  In  activities  where  or- 
ders to  duty  involving  flying  are  issued, 
combat  aircrewmen  are  to  be  given  con- 
sideration. 

Combat  aircrewmen  will  be  trained  and 
assigned  duties  which  will  maintain  qual- 
ification in  their  basic  rating.  A limited 
number  of  recruits  are  assigned  for  train- 
ing in  Class  A schools  for  ultimate  ad- 
vancement to  a rate  which  is  qualified  for 
combat  aircrewman  classification.  COs  of 
combat  aviation  units  were  called  upon 
to  further  the  instruction  of  such  men 
to  enhance  their  classification  and  quali- 
fication as  combat  aircrewmen. 

The  combat  aircrewman  classification 
will  be  cancelled  automatically  by  com- 
manding officers  whenever  a man  has  not 
been  assigned  to  combat  aircrew  duties 
for  a period  of  three  years.  Personnel 
whose  classification  has  been  so  cancelled 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  requalify 
whenever  it  becomes  practicable  to  re- 
assign them  to  combat  aircrew  duties. 

The  aircrewman  classification  will  be 
cancelled  also  when : 

• A man  no  longer  is  physically  or 
psychologically  qualified  for  combat  air- 
crew duties. 

• A man  no  longer  volunteers  for 


combat  aircrew  training  or  duties  to 
which  he  may  be  assigned  by  appropriate 
authority  and  a statement  to  this  effect, 
signed  by  him,  is  entered  in  his  service 
record. 

• A man  is  no  longer  considered  com- 
petent to  perform  combat  aircrew  duties. 

• Aggravated  disciplinary  offenses  in- 
dicate unsuitability  for  assignment  to 
combat  aircrew  duties.  Removal  of  the 
CA  classification  will  not  be  employed  as 
a routine  disciplinary  measure. 

The  CA  classification  will  be  revoked 
by  COs  only  after  recommendation  by  an 
informal  naval  board  consisting  of  two 
naval  aviators  and  one  medical  officer. 

Previous  directives  concerning  the 
wearing  of  the  combat  aircrew  insignia 
remain  in'  effect.  No  more  than  three 
stars  will  be  awarded  for  display  on  the 
CA  insignia.  Combat  action  reports  in 
excess  of  three  will  be  credited  only  in 
the  record  of  the  individual  concerned. 

All  men  who  are  fully  qualified  as  com- 
bat aircrewmen  will  be  authorized  to 
wear  the  aircraft  machine  gunner's  dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

Commissioned  or  warrant  officers  not 
designated  naval  aviators  or  naval  avia- 
tion observers  may  wear  the  combat  air- 
crew insignia  if  earned  while  in  enlisted 
status.  Enlisted  men  who  have  been  desig- 
nated naval  aviation  pilots  are  not  elig- 
ible to  receive  or  wear  the  combat  air- 
crew insignia.  It  is  the  intent  of  BuPers 
that  only  one  pair  of  wings  may  be  worn 
by  any  one  person. 

Enlisted  men  who  are  classified  combat 
aircrewmen  must  pass  a physical  and 
psychological  test  annually  to  determine 
their  fitness  to  perform  combat  aircrew 
duties.  Requirements  are  listed  in  an  en- 
closure to  the  letter,  together  with  a sug- 
gested letter  of  award  for  COs  to  present 
to  personnel  qualifying  as  combat  air- 
crewmen. 

In  defining  "combatant  aircraft,"  the 
letter  includes  aircraft  of  utility  squad- 
rons armed  and  capable  of  offensive  and 
defensive  action.  It  points  out  that  orders 
to  duty  involving  flying  as  a technical 
observer  do  not  constitute  designation  as 
a technical  observer. 

Height  and  weight  requirement  are 
waived  for  lighter-than-air  combat  air- 
crewmen. 
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Naval  Reserve  Program 
Simplifies  System  of 
Designating  Components 

A new  simplified  system  of  designating 
organizations  with  the  Naval  Reserve  has 
been  adopted,  eliminating  some  of  the 
types  of  designations  previously  used. 

The  organizations  of  the  Organized 
Reserve,  except  those  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training,  now  are  designated  by  pro- 
grams, viz: 

• Surface  program:  brigades,  battal- 
ions, divisions  (surface),  divisions  (sub- 
marine). 

• Special  programs : construction  bat- 
talions, companies;  communication  sup- 
plementary activities,  groups;  intelligence 
groups,  naval  transportation  service,  com- 
panies. 

Organizations  of  the  Volunteer  Reserve 
are  now  designated  by  programs,  viz: 

• Electronics  warfare  program:  com- 
panies and  platoons. 

• Medical  Corps  program:  divisions. 

• Special  programs,  not  included 
above,  which  are  officially  activated  sub- 
sequent to  adoption  of  a training  plan  by 
a sponsoring  bureau  or  office  of  the  Navy 
Department  or  by  a district  commandant 
will  be  known  as  "units.” 

To  facilitate  further  identification  of 
such  organizations,  the  following  addi- 

Reserve  Disaster  Plan 
Tested  by  'Explosion' 

Naval  Reserve  activities  in  the  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  area  joined  forces 
with  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  and 
dreamed  up  an  "explosion”  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  the  two  co- 
ordinating organizations  in  the  event 
of  emergencies. 

Before  the  simulated  debris  had  set- 
tled all  members  of  Organized  Divi- 
sion 9-73  had  sprung  into  action, 
treating  "casualties”  and  setting  up 
rehabilitation  work  units.  A rehearsal 
was  given  of  the  Reserve’s  disaster 
plan  program. 

Division  9-73  has  offered  its  emer- 
gency radio  equipment  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter  for  use  during 
emergencies.  The  equipment  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a communication  net- 
work that  will  cover  the  area  com- 
pletely. 


Half  Million  Veterans 
Complete  Gl  Schooling 

Of  the  more  than  5,245,000  Navy  and 
other  World  War  II  veterans  who  en- 
tered GI  training  and  education  programs, 
almost  half  a million  had  completed 
training  courses  by,l  Mar  1948. 

Most  of  them  (382,000)  finished  pro- 
grams they  started  under  the  Service- 
mens’ Readjustment  Act.  Another  27,000 
were  rehabilitated  by  training  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public 
Law  16,  78th  Congress)  for  disabled  vete- 
rans. Both  programs  are  administered  by 
VA. 

Still  in  training  on  1 March  were 
2,404,000  under  the  GI  Bill  and  251,000 
under  Public  Law  16. 


tional  designators  are  combined  with  the 
"program  designator.”  The  first  of  these 
designators  indicates  the  Naval  Reserve 
class,  the  second  the  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
gram, i.e.,  surface,  intelligence,  etc.,  the 
third  the  organizational  type  such  as  brig- 
ade, battalion,  etc.,  the  fourth  the  naval 
district  and  the  fifth  the  serial  number  of 
each  organization  type,  by  program,  with- 
in each  naval  district  or  river  command. 

For  example,  an  Organized  Reserve 
surface  battalion  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
now  is  designated:  Organized  Surface 
Battalion  5-1. 

Where  an  organization  is  composed 
solely  of  officers  or  enlisted  personnel  the 
word  officer  or  enlisted,  as  appropriate, 
is  added  as  a sixth  term.  If  composed 
solely  of  women,  the  word  women  is 
added  as  a sixth  term. 

None  of  these  terms  apply  to  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve,  which  has  its  own 
system  of  nomenclature. 

2 Graduates  of  Academy 
Get  Rhodes  Scholarships 

Coveted  Rhodes  scholarships  for  at- 
tendance at  Oxford  university  in  England 
have  been  awarded  to  two  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Members  of  the  1946  class.  Ensign 
Harry  A.  Watson,  usn,  and  William  E. 
Slesnick,  who  resigned  his  commission 
last  year,  will  enter  Oxford  in  October. 
Selection  as  a Rhodes  scholar  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  highest  scholastic 
achievements. 


Academy  Appointment 
Requires  Early  Start 
By  Naval  Reservists 

All  men  enlisting  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
with  the  hope  of  being  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1949  must  begin  en- 
listment proceedings  early  enough  to  al- 
low for  completion  of  enlistment  papers 
on  or  before  1 July  1948. 

BuPers  Manual,  Art.  H-1905,  provides 
for  the  annual  appointment  of  160  Naval 
Reservists  to  the  Naval  Academy  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  requires  comple- 
tion of  one  year’s  service  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  1 July  of  the  year  in  which 
appointed. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  a number 
of  cases  where  men  started  enlistment 
proceedings  in  June  of  the  preceding 
year  but  did  not  have  their  shipping  ar- 
ticles executed  on  or  before  1 July.  Re- 
quests for  time  waivers  in  these  cases 
have  not  been  approved. 

Navy  Making  Progress 
In  Scrub  Typhus  Fight 

Navy  medical  research  personnel  be- 
lieve they  are  on  their  way  to  developing 
a vaccine  to  prevent  scrub  typhus. 

Animals  vaccinated  with  a serum  de- 
veloped at  the  Medical  Research  Insti- 
tute, Bethseda,  Md.,  have  survived  20,000 
times  the  number  of  live  scrub  typhus 
organisms  needed  to  kill  one  animal. 
This  discovery  is  expected  to  lead  to  de- 
velopment of  a vaccine  that  will  prevent 
scrub  typhus  in  humans. 

Reported  cases  of  scrub  typhus  among 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  during  World 
War  II  were  7,463.  There  were  more  than 
300  fatalities  from  the  disease. 
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War  Roles  of  Three 

General  control  of  all  sea  operations, 
including  air  and  land  activities  if  they 
have  a bearing  on  naval  campaigns,  is 
the  Navy’s  principal  mission,  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Forrestal  has  ruled. 

In  a paper  submitted  to  President  Tru- 
man for  approval,  Secretary  Forrestal  de- 
tailed functions  of  the  three  services  — 
the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  coordination  of  the 
armed  forces  that  specific  definition  has 
been  given  to  primary  duties  of  each  ser- 
vice as  well  as  to  their  relationship  to 
one  another. 

Although  the  three  services  are  co- 
equal, the  cabinet  member’s  definitive  pa- 
per cleared  points  as  to  functions  which 
previously  had  received  varied  interpre- 
tation. Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force  and  civilian  secretaries  of 
the  military  branches  have  agreed  to  the 
clarified  distribution  of  functions.  Upon 
the  President’s  approval,  Secretary  For- 
restal indicated  he  would  issue  his  paper 
to  all  services  to  be  used  as  the  blue- 
print for  their  operations  during  peace 
and  war. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  collaborated 
with  the  Defense  secretary  in  framing 
the  new  rules  when  they  assembled  at 
his  direction  at  the  submarine  base,  Key 
West,  Fla.  The  new  set-up  is  expected  to 

Service  Records  Cleared 
Of  Unessential  Papers 

Navy  enlisted  men’s  service  records 
will  be  cleared  of  unessential  papers 
prior  to  transfer  of  men  for  separation 
and/or  forwarding  of  closed  out  records 
to  BuPers. 

Among  papers  to  be  eliminated  are  car- 
bon copies  of  leave  papers,  billet  slips, 
quarterly  marks  cards  and  requests  for 
continuous  service  certificates.  Papers 
such  as  discharge  certificates  and  train- 
ing course  certificates,  filed  in  the  pocket 
of  the  jacket  for  safekeeping  by  request 
will  be  returned  to  their  owner  and  a 
receipt  obtained  which  will  be  filed  in 
their  place.  After  removal  of  misfiled  pa- 
pers, remaining  papers  will  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order  and  returned  to 
the  jacket. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  49-48  (NDB,  31 
March)  gives  detailed  instructions  to 
personnelmen. 


Services  Defined  by 


bar  future  duplication  and  conflicts  as  to 
jurisdictional  functions. 

Chiefs  of  the  various  services  who  com- 
prise the  JCS  and  agreed  to  the  new 
statement  are  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
CNO,  Navy;  General  Carl  Spaatz,  Chief 
of  Staff,  Air  Force;  and  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

Assignment  of  duties  provides  for  co- 
ordination of  the  essential  missions  of 
each  service  and  establishes  machinery 
for  the  settling  of  any  differences  which 
might  arise  as  to  "who  should  do  what 
with  which  weapon.”  In  the  new  policy, 
which  will  replace  a generalized  Execu- 
tive Order,  the  Navy’s  position  is  defined 
as  the  "agent”  to  control  the  seas  — on, 
above  and  below. 

General  regulation  over  aerial  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  and  other  air  operations 
at  sea  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  Navy. 

The  new  ruling,  however,  definitely 
charges  the  Air  Force  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  strategic  air  warfare. 
The  document  assures  that  the  Navy’s  air 
arm  will  engage  in  aerial  operations  over 
land  areas  if  such  operations  are  essential 
in  contributing  to  the  success  of  a naval 
mission. 

The  combination  of  sea-air  operations 
takes  on  added  importance  in  view  of 
previous  disagreements  on  the  subject 
since  proposal  and  commencement  of  co- 
ordination of  the  services. 

Functions  of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  a 
part  of  the  Navy,  are  outlined  in  the 
directive.  The  Navy  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  MarCor,  in- 
cluding land  combat  and  service  forces 


Secretary  of  Defense 

and  "such  aviation  as  may  be  organic 
therein.”  To  distinguish  its  mission  from 
that  of  the  Army,  the  MarCor  is  given 
cognizance  of  all  amphibious  operations. 

Specific  is  the  charge  that  the  MarCor 
will  not  become  a "second  land  army." 
MarCor  functions  will  be  those  of  am- 
phibious operations  and  such  land  activ- 
ities as  are  necessary  to  complete  a naval 
campaign.  In  addition,  it  is  charged  with 
such  things  as  maintenance  of  security  de- 
tachments afloat  and  ashore,  airborne  op- 
erations peculiar  to  the  MarCor  in  con- 
junction with  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force,  etc. 

Effect  of  the  new  ruling  goes  beyond 
pure  administrative  supervision  of  activ- 
ities peculiar  to  the  individual  services. 
For  the  first  time  it  clarifies  and  estab- 
lishes the  individual  jobs  to  be  done  by 
each  service  — plus  being  flexible  to  per- 
mit integration  of  duties  and  coordination 
with  other  branches  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment. 

Two  new  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the 
statement  of  policy.  First  is  that  in  ad- 
dition to  primary  responsibility  of  a ser- 
vice, each  is  assigned  corollary  functions. 
Second  is  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
service  would  present  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  any  problem  for  which  his  ser- 
vice has  primary  responsibility. 

As  an  example,  were  a question  to  arise 
as  to  the  Navy’s  participation  in  strategic 
air  warfare  (a  primary  function  of  the 
Air  Force),  CNO  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff  would  confer. 

Were  there  to  be  a disagreement  be- 
tween CNO  and  the  air  staff  chief,  the 


Proper  Marine  Corps 
Abbreviations  Listed 

Mistakes  are  being  made  in  the 
interchangeable  use  of  "MarCorps” 
and  "MarCor”  in  naval  messages, 
communications  officials  at  the  Marine 
Corps  headquarters  office  point  out. 

"MarCor"  means  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  while  "MarCorps”  means 
Headquarters  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Authority  for  the  designations  was 
listed  in  appendix  five  of  Communi- 
cations Instructions  1944,  published 
by  CNO  for  use  in  drafting  naval 
messages. 
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latter  would  present  his  case  to  JCS  with 
CNO  having  the  opportunity  to  give  his 
dissent.  The  JCS  must  then  unanimously 
make  a decision.  If  they  were  unable  to 
agree,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
decide. 

The  Navy’s  operating  forces,  including 
naval  aviation  and  the  MarCor,  are  re- 
sponsible primarily  for  "prompt  and  sus- 
tained combat  operations  at  sea  and  for 
air  and  land  operations  incident  thereto,” 
the  directive  declares.  "Of  the  three  ma- 
jor services,  the  Navy  has  primary  in- 
terest in  all  operations  at  sea,  except  in 
those  operations  otherwise  assigned  here- 
in,” the  statement  adds. 

The  Navy’s  primary  functions  are  out- 
lined: 

• To  conduct  combat  operations  at  sea, 
including  operations  of  sea-based  air- 
craft and  their  land-based  naval  air  com- 
ponents. 

• To  conduct  air  operations  as  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  objectives 
in  a naval  campaign. 

• To  provide  naval  forces  for  conduct 
of  joint  amphibious  operations  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  amphibious  training 
of  all  forces  as  assigned  for  joint  am- 
phibious operations  in  accordance  with 
policies  of  JCS. 

• To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the 
other  services,  the  doctrines,  procedures 
and  equipment  of  naval  forces  for  am- 
phibious operations  and  joint  amphibious 
operations. 

• To  furnish  adequate,  timely  and  re- 
liable intelligence  for  the  Navy  and 
MarCor. 

• To  be  responsible  for  naval  recon- 
naissance, antisubmarine  warfare,  protec- 
tion of  shipping  and  for  mine  laying,  in- 
cluding air  aspects  thereof. 

• To  provide  air  transport  essential 
for  naval  operations. 

• To  provide  sea-based  air  defense  and 
the  sea-based  means  for  coordinating  con- 
trol for  defense  against  air  attack,  co- 
ordinating with  the  other  services  in  mat- 
ters of  joint  concern. 

• To  provide  naval  (including  naval 
air)  forces  as  required  for  defense  of 
the  U.  S.  against  air  attack. 

• To  furnish  aerial  photography  as 
necessary  for  naval  and  MarCor  opera- 
tions. 

• To  maintain  the  MarCor,  which  in- 
cludes land  combat  and  service  forces 


and  such  aviation  as  may  be  organic 
therein. 

• To  provide  forces  for  establishment 
of  military  government,  pending  transfer 
of  this  responsibility  to  other  authority. 

Collateral  duties  in  general  for  the 
Navy,  as  covered  by  the  directive,  consist 
of  employing  its  primary  duties  to  "sup- 
port and  supplement  the  other  services 
in  carrying  out  their  primary  functions, 
where  and  whenever  such  participation 
will  result  in  increased  effectiveness  and 
will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  over-all  military  objectives.” 

Specific  corollary  functions  are: 

• To  interdict  enemy  land  and  air 
power  and  communications  through  op- 
erations at  sea. 

• To  conduct  close  air  support  for 
land  operations. 

• To  furnish  aerial  photography  for 
cartographic  purposes. 

• To  be  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
over-all  air  effort  as  directed  by  JCS. 

Reserve  Officers  Urged 
To  Join  Legal  Program 

Naval  Reserve  officers  with  an  SL 
classification  or  with  legal  training  and 
experience  are  encouraged  to  join  law 
units  which  have  been  established  in  a 
number  of  localities. 

The  purpose  of  the  legal  program  is  to 
provide  a force  of  Reserve  officers  with 
legal  training.  Correspondence  courses 
are  being  prepared  to  provide  specialized 
training  to  Naval  Reserve  lawyers.  In 
addition,  basic  training  and  indoctrination 
courses  will  be  supplied  for  general  Navy 
training. 

Annual  14-day  training  duty  with  pay 
will  be  made  available. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  7 

1.  (b)  Albatross 

2.  (a)  XJR2F,  Albatross,  built  by  Grumman 

for  the  Navy  as  a four-purpose 
amphibian. 

3.  (c)  Teleman  (TE).  Included  in  the  func- 

tions of  this  rate  will  be  the  im- 
portant job  of  Navy  mail  clerk. 

4.  (a)  I.C.  electrician  (1C).  Maintains  and 

repairs  shipboard  communication 
systems,  gyros,  etc. 

5.  (b)  ARL. 

6.  (b)  Repair  ship. 


Four  Ratings  Now  Open, 
Subject  to  Vacancies 
In  Ships'  Allowances 

Four  ratings  previously  closed  to  pro- 
motion have  been  opened  to  advancement 
subject  to  vacancies  in  ship  or  station  al- 
lowances. Following  are  the  ratings  op- 
ened, whose  old  rating  sctructure  equiv- 
alents had  been  frozen : 

• Boatswain’s  mate  third  class  (BM3), 
gunner’s  mate  third  class  (GM3),  mine- 
man  third  class  (MN3)  and  parachute 
rigger  second  class  (PR2). 

The  new  advancement  directive  is  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  60-48  (NDB, 
31  Mar  1948)  which  also  lists  ratings 
in  the  new  structure  which  continue  to 
remain  closed  to  advancement  until  fur- 
ther notice: 

• Boatswain’s  mate  second  class 
(BM2),  gunner’s  mate  second  class 
(GM2),  mineman  second  class  (MN2), 
commissaryman  second  class  (CS2),  tor- 
pedoman’s mate  second  and  third  class 
(TM2  and  TM3),  aviation  ordnanceman 
second  and  third  class  (A02  and  A03) 
and  steward  second  and  third  class  (SD2 
and  SD3). 

The  circular  letter  made  it  plain  that 
recommendations  for  exceptions  would  not 
be  approved. 

Advancements  to  third  and  second  class 
petty  officer  ratings  in  the  new  rating 
structure  not  specifically  excluded  above 
are  open  to  fill  allowances  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  (AS&SL, 
July-December  1946),  the  new  directive 
provides. 

60  Prominent  Civilians 
Study  Defense  Problems 

Mobilization  problems  and  Navy 
training  methods  were  outlined  for  60 
representative  civilians  and  armed  forces 
officers  at  the  11th  Navy  civilian  orienta- 
tion course  at  NAS  Pensacola. 

Prominent  civilians  in  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, research,  education  and  publish- 
ing, together  with  six  ranking  Army  and 
Air  Forces  officers,  attended. 

Originated  in  1943  to  coordinate  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  course  pro- 
vides a better  understanding  of  problems 
related  to  national  defense. 

Formation  of  the  Navy  Industrial  As- 
sociation grew  out  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  body  at  Columbia  University.  The 
10-day  course  is  held  twice  a year. 
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DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter  files 
for  complete  details  before  taking  any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all  Navy  com- 
mands; and  BuPers  Circular  Letters  apply  to 
all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  27 — Authorizes  COs  to  certify 
certain  items  of  the  Ohio  state  bonus  ap- 
plication. 

No.  28  — Requests  applications  for 
aeronautical  engineering  duty  from  per- 
manent commissioned  line  officers  of  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  29  — Directs  survey  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  oxophenarsine  hydrochloride 
(mapharsen)  after  it  reaches  the  potency 
date. 

No.  30  — Statement  by  CNO  on  anni- 
versary of  acceptance  of  first  submarine 
by  U.S.  Navy. 

No.  31  — Directs  attention  of  all  of- 
ficers holding  repeated  travel  orders  to 
the  termination  date  and  outlines  pro- 
cedure for  requesting  new  orders. 

No.  32  — Instructs  deletion  of  all  en- 
tries in  advance  change  to  Marine  Corps 
Manual  letter  26  that  refer  to  certain 
articles. 

No.  33  — Orders  discontinuance  of 
travel  allowance  payment  under  certain 


"By  holding  a handkerchief  over  the 
mouthpiece  I acquire  that  voice  tone 
that  demands  respect." 


conditions  except  under  approval  of 
BuPers.  (See  page  47.) 

No.  34  — Requests  applications  to  Bu- 
Med  from  certain  Medical  Corps  and 
Medical  Service  Corps  officers  for  two 
available  training  courses.  (See  page  45.) 

Navacts 

No.  6 — Requests  applications  from  reg- 
ular Navy  line  and  aviation  officers  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  through  commander 
for  37  weeks’  instruction  in  joint  Army- 
Navy  guided  missiles  course  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex. 

No.  7 — Instructs  that  all  dealers  bills 
for  bunker  fuel  received  by  U.S.  Navy 
tankers  under  Navy  contracts  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  NCDO  in  Washington  for  pay- 
ment. 

Circular  Letters 

No.  '62— Gives  classification  of  pilots 
of  naval  aircraft  by  service  groups. 

No.  63 — Discusses  the  reenlistment  of 
men  under  continuous  service  who  are 
members  of  Reserve  components  or  the 
National  Guard. 

No.  64 — Requests  applications  for  duty 
as  instructors. 

No.  65 — Gives  policy  governing  schools 
for  children  of  naval  personnel  in  over- 
sea areas.  (See  page  54.) 

No.  66 — Gives  rules  for  1948  All-Navy 
golf  tournament. 

No.  67 — Cancels  certain  ship’s  service 
departments  ashore  and  other  ship’s  ser- 
vice store  directives  promulgated  by  Bu- 
Pers. 

No.  68 — Gives  information  concerning 
BuPers  publications  stocked  in  district 
publications  and  printing  offices. 

No.  69 — Gives  information  regarding 
the  temporary  appointment  to  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  certain  temporary  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
of  the  regular  Navy.  (See  page  45.) 

No.  70  — Presents  regulations  of  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  competition.  (See 
page  44.) 

No.  71 — Offers  suggestions  for  armed 
forces  disciplinary  control  boards. 

No.  72 — Gives  rules  for  designation  of 
naval  aviation  observers  (aerology). 

No.  73  — Requests  applications  from 
temporary  and  Reserve  officers  for  trans- 
fer to  the  regular  Navy  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Medical  Service  Corps.- 

No.  74 — States  that  training  schools 
are  required  for  advancement  in  rating. 

No.  75— Outlines  proposed  inclusion 
of  ship’s  serviceman  ratings  in  personnel 


allowances  of  shore  stations.  (See  page 
7.) 

No.  76 — Notes  that  venereal  disease 
control  is  a command  responsibility.  (See 
page  42.) 

No.  77 — Requests  nominations  of  can- 
didates for  NAPS.  (See  page  41.) 

No.  78 — Encourages  the  granting  of 
leave  to  officers  and  men  in  forward  areas 
in  certain  instances.  (See  page  55.) 

No.  79  — Requests  applications  from 
officer  volunteers  for  submarine  training. 
(See  page  41.) 

No.  80 — Gives  regulations  relating  to 
aerial  flights  by  military  personnel.  (See 
page  50.) 

SchooUAge  Dependents 
At  Overseas  Bases  Will 
Get  Proper  Education 

Navy  personnel  assigned  duty  at  an 
overseas  base  and  accompanied  by  school- 
age  dependents  can  be  assured  of  reason- 
able educational  facilities  for  them,  either 
through  attendance  at  organized  schools 
or  through  correspondence  work. 

This  information  is  disseminated  to 
naval  personnel  through  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  65-48  (NDB,  15  Apr  1948),  which 
reaffirms  the  Navy’s  policy  regarding  de- 
pendents’ schooling  program. 

Administration  of  these  schools  is 
maintained  from  appropriated  funds.  In 
some  cases,  however,  a tuition  fee  may 
be  charged,  the  letter  states.  Educa- 
tional services  are  available  only  to 
school-age  children  in  grades  1-12  in- 
clusive. 

At  the  present  time  Navy  dependents’ 
schools  are  operating  in  the  following 
overseas  areas: 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Trinidad,  B. 
W.  I.;  Argentia,  Newfoundland;  Roose- 
velt Roads,  P.  R.;  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Mid- 
way Islands;  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands; 
Kodiak,  Alaska;  Saipan,  Marianas  Is- 
lands; Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  Kaneohe 
Bay,  Oahu,  T.  H.;  Barber’s  Point,  T.  H.; 
Johnston  Island,  T.  H.;  Subic  Bay,  P.  I.; 
Tutuila,  American  Samoa;  and  Tsingtao, 
China. 

At  those  overseas  naval  activities  where 
regular  dependents’  schools  are  unavail- 
able, naval  personnel  may  use  facilities 
of  correspondence  schools  as  suggested  by 
BuPers.  These  are  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  courses  for  which  a 
small  charge  is  made. 
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HERE  ARE  TOP  COMMANDS  IN  MARINE  CORPS 


Commandant General  Clifton  B.  Cates 

Assistant  Commandant MajGen  Oliver  P.  Smith 

DEPARTMENTAL  AND  DIVISION  HEADS 

Quartermaster  General MajGen  William  P.  T.  Hill 

Aviation,  Director MajGen  William  J.  Wallace 

Assistant  Director BrigGen  William  O.  Brice 

Reserve  Aviation  Training BrigGen  Christian  F.  Schilt 

Reserve BrigGen  William  T.  Clement 

Inspector  General BrigGen  Robert  Blake 

Public  Information  and  Recruiting BrigGen  John  T.  Selden 

Plans  and  Policies BrigGen  Ray  A.  Robinson 

Personnel BrigGen  Robert  H.  Pepper 

Disbursing  Branch BrigGen  Merritt  B.  Curtis 

Supply  Branch BrigGen  Andrew  E.  Creesy 

UNIT  COMMANDERS 

Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic LtGen  Keller  E.  Rockey 

Chief  of  Staff BrigGen  Vernon  E.  Megee 

Second  Marine  Division MajGen  Franklin  A.  Hart 

Assistant  Division  Commander..  BrigGen  William  E.  Riley 

Air,  FMF,  Atlantic MajGen  Field  Harris 

Second  Marine  Air  Wing MajGen  Field  Harris 

Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific LtGen  Thomas  E.  Watson 

Marine  Garrison  Forces,  Pacific MajGen  Samuel  L.  Howard 

First  Marine  Division MajGen  Graves  B.  Erskine 

FMF,  Western  Pacific BrigGen  Gerald  C.  Thomas 

First  Provisional  Marine  Brigade BrigGen  Iward  A.  Craig 

First  Marine  Air  Wing MajGen  Louis  E.  Woods 

Deputy  Commander BrigGen  Lawson  H.  M.  Sanderson 

Air,  FMF,  Pacific BrigGen  Thomas  J.  Cushman 


Marine  Air  Group  24 

(Reinforced) BrigGen  William  L.  McKittrick 

Air,  FMF,  Western  Pacific Col  Frank  H.  Lamson-Schribner 

ATTACHED  TO  NAVY 

Marine  Liaison,  CNO BrigGen  Merwin  H.  Silverthorn 

Amphib  Troop  Training, 

Atlantic BrigGen  William  A.  Worton 

Amphib  Troop  Training,  Pacific  BrigGen  John  T.  Walker 

POSTS  AND  STATIONS 

Training  and  Replacement  Center, 

San  Diego LtGen  Harry  Schmidt 

Marine  Barracks,  San  Diego  Area MajGen  Graves  B.  Erskine 

Chief  of  Staff BrigGen  Omar  T.  Pfeiffer 

Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego MajGen  Leo  D.  Hermle 

Marine  Corps  Schools, 

Quantico  MajGen  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr. 

Assistant  Commandant,  Schools  BrigGen  Dudley  S.  Brown 

Marine  Barracks,  Camp  Lejeune MajGen  Franklin  A.  Hart 

Chief  of  Staff BrigGen  Henry  D.  Linscott 

Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.  C MajGen  Alfred  H.  Noble 

Marine  Air  Bases,  Cherry  Point BrigGen  Ivan  W.  Miller 

Marine  Air  Station,  El  Toro Col  Stanley  E.  Ridderhoff 

Marine  Air  Station,  Quantico Col  Clayton  C.  Jerome 

Marine  Air  Station,  Ewa,  T.  H Col  Frank  C.  Croft 

FUNCTIONAL  COMMANDS 

Department  of  Pacific MajGen  LeRoy  P.  Hunt 

President,  Equipment  Board BrigGen  Louis  R.  Jones 

Depot  Quartermaster, 

San  Francisco BrigGen  Fred  S.  Robillard 

Depot  Quartermaster,  Phila BrigGen  Leonard  E.  Rea 


COs  Urged  to  Grant 
Leave  to  Personnel 
At  Overseas  Areas 

COs  are  encouraged  by  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  78-48  (NDB,  30  Apr  1948)  to  grant 
leave  to  eligible  personnel  regardless  of 
the  location  of  the  activity  which  they 
command. 

The  letter  is  promulgated  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  individuals  are  losing 
accrued  leave  and  in  view  of  the  Navy’s 
responsibility  to  grant  leave  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

Navy  personnel  who  attempt  always 
to  have  the  maximum  amount  of  accrued 
leave  to  their  credit  risk  losing  some  of 
the  leave  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled,  an  enclosure  to  the  letter 
points  out.  COs  are  called  upon  by  pre- 
vious directives  to  afford  personnel  an 
opportunity  to  take  leave  annually  as  ac- 
cruing, wherever  possible.  Recognizing 


that  this  is  not  always  possible,  the  law 
authorizes  the  accumulation  of  60  days 
to  the  individual’s  credit.  The  employ- 
ment schedules  of  the  Fleet  are  designed 
to  provide  opportunities  for  leave  when 
not  on  detached  or  foreign  duty  and 
COs  of  shore  activities  are  expected  to 
arrange  work  schedules  to  permit  the 
granting  of  leave. 

It  is  further  provided  that  enlisted  per- 
sonnel will  be  granted  the  amount  of 
leave  they  request  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled  upon  being  transferred  to  sea 
duty,  not  having  completed  a normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  or  to  shore  duty  from 
sea  duty.  This  leave  must  be  consistent 
with  service  requirements  and  other  exi- 
gencies. A limitation  of  10  days  has  been 
placed  on  leave  granted  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel being  ordered  to  sea  duty  after 
a normal  tour  ashore.  This  is  to  encour- 
age the  granting  and  the  taking  of  leave 
during  the  tour  of  shore  duty  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  accrue  until  detachment, 


which  would  increase  to  unacceptable 
proportions  the  time  lost  in  transit. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  leave  is  rest,  relaxation  and  rec- 
reation. While  more  enjoyment  may  be 
had  in  one  place  than  another,  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  leave  may  be  realized,  for 
most  purposes,  as  well  in  one  place  as 
in  another.  All  personnel,  particularly 
those  in  forward  areas,  are  urged  to  con- 
sider this. 

Naval  Reserve  Enlisted 
Ranks  330,000  Men  Short 

Naval  Reserve  enlisted  strength  is  330,- 
000  men  below  authorized  numbers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
is  approximately  41,000  men  below  au- 
thorized enlisted  strength. 

It  is  essential  to  the  national  secur- 
ity that  all  components  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Reserves  be 
brought  to  authorized  strength  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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Gold  Star  Buttons  Honor  Navy  Heroes 


Gold  Star  lapel  buttons,  of  which  lim- 
ited initial  token  presentations  were  made 
on  Memorial  Day,  are  ready  for  distri- 
bution to  the  next  of  kin  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Navy  who  died  on  active 
service  between  7 Dec  1941  and  25  July 
1947,  both  dates  inclusive. 

One  Gold  Star  button  will  be  furnished 
without  cost  to  the  widow  or  widower 
and  to  each  of  the  parents,  the  term 
"parents”  including  mother,  father,  step- 
mother, stepfather,  and  mother  and  fa- 
ther through  adoption.  A similar  button 
will  be  supplied  at  cost  price  to  each 


child,  stepchild,  brother,  sister,  half- 
brother  and  half-sister. 

The  button  has  a gold  star  on  a pur- 
ple circular  background  bordered  in  gold 
and  surrounded  by  gold  laurel  leaves.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  inscription  "United 
States  of  America,  Act  of  Congress, 
1947,”  with  space  for  the  engraving  of 
the  recipient’s  initials. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
naval  installations,  veterans’  organiza- 
tions, or  from  BuPers,  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NAVY  CROSS 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Bronn,  Clyde  L.,  LT,  usnr,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. : As  pilot  of  a torpedo 
plane  in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss 
Randolph,  LT  Bronn  fought  his  plane  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland 
Sea  on  24  July  1945.  He  took  part  in  an 
attack  against  a battleship-carrier  in  Kure 
Naval  Base  and  succeeded  in  scoring  a 
direct  hit  and  several  near  misses  on  the 
assigned  target,  thereby  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  sinking  of  the  vessel. 

★ Brookes,  Charles  S.,  LT,  usn,  Inyo- 
kern,  Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LT  Brookes  participated  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea 
on  July  1945.  He  fought  in  an  attack 
against  a battleship-carrier  in  Kure  Naval 
Base  and  succeeded  in  scoring  a direct 
hit  on  the  assigned  target,  thus  aiding  in 
the  destruction  of  the  vessel. 

★ Swanson,  Chandler  W.,  CDR,  usn, 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.:  As  CO  of  Torp- 
Ron 84,  attached  to  uss  Bunker  Hill, 


LTJG  Baker  CDR  Bjarnason 


CDR  Swanson  participated  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  East  China 
Sea  west  of  Kyushu  on  7 Apr  1945. 
Leading  his  flight  of  14  planes,  he  se- 
lected the  Japanese  battleship  Y amato  as 
his  target,  maneuvered  his  flight  into 
position  despite  bad  weather,  and  di- 
rected the  execution  of  a perfectly  co- 
ordinated torpedo  attack  on  the  vessel. 
With  his  flight  scoring  at  least  nine  tor- 
pedo hits  on  the  battleship  from  short 
range,  he  contributed  materially  to  the 
sinking  of  Yamato, 

First  award: 

★ Baker,  Earl  P.  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Fel- 
lows, Calif. : As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LTJG  Baker  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea  on  24  July 
1945.  While  pressing  an  attack  against 
a battleship-carrier  in  Kure  Naval  Base, 
he  succeeded  in  scoring  a direct  hit  and 
near  misses,  despite  intense  antiaircraft 
fire.  He  contributed  materially  to  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel. 

★ Bjarnason,  Paul  H.,  CDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : As  CO  of  uss  Henry  A. 
Wiley,  CDR  Bjarnason  fought  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  vicinity  of 
Okinawa,  4 and  5 May  1945.  With  his 
ship  under  numerous  and  concentrated 
attacks  by  enemy  aircraft  and  baka  bombs, 
he  directed  a skillfully  coordinated  of- 
fensive gunfire  and  destroyed  four  enemy 
planes  and  two  baka  bombs. 

★ Blaser,  Frederick,  LTJG,  usn,  Glen- 
view, 111.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  plane  in 
TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Randolph, 
LTJG  Blaser  flew  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea  on  24  July 
1945.  During  an  attack  against  a battle- 


ship-carrier he  scored  a direct  hit  and 
several  near  misses,  despite  antiaircraft 
fire,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel. 

★ Brunt,  Robert  R.,  LT.,  usnr,  Santa 

Rosa,  Calif. : As  pilot  of  a torpedo 

bomber  in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss 
Randolph,  LT  Brunt  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea 
on  24  July  1945.  He  pressed  home  an  at- 
tack against  an  enemy  battleship-carrier 
and  succeeded  in  scoring  a direct  hit  and 
many  near  misses  on  the  ship,  thereby 
contributing  materially  to  its  destruction. 

★ Dillard,  William  P.,  GMl,  usnr,  Eu- 
gene, Ore.:  As  a gun  captain  of  uss  But- 
ler, Dillard  participated  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa 
on  29  Apr  1945.  Seriously  wounded  dur- 
ing a heavy  enemy  air  attack  on  his 
ship,  he  remained  at  his  post  and  di- 
rected his  crew  with  the  result  that  it 
was  largely  instrumental  in  destroying 
enemy  aircraft,  thereby  saving  his  ship 
from  possible  damage. 

★ Haag,  Sylvester  J.,  CSF,  usn,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.:  As  a member  of  the  crew  of 
USS  Curtiss,  Haag  participated  in  action 
against  Japanese  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kerama  Retto  on  21  June  1945.  When  an 
enemy  suicide  plane  struck  his  ship  and 
demolished  the  midship  section  from 
keel  to  superstructure  with  attendant 
fires  in  the  surrounding  area,  he  took 
charge  of  the  after  repair  party  and  be- 
gan fire-fighting  operations  in  the  face 
of  heavy  acrid  smoke  and  intense  heat. 
Always  the  first  to  enter  dangerous  places, 
he  risked  his  life  repeatedly  to  isolate 
the  flaming  compartments.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  the  flooding  system  had 
not  operated,  he  had  himself  lowered  in- 
to a bomb  magazine,  despite  raging  flames 
overhead  and  had  an  adjacent  powder 
magazine  heated  beyond  critical  tempera- 
ture. Although  the  intense  heat  had 
burned  the  paint  off  the  bombs,  he  as- 
certained that  water  seepage  from  over- 
head obviated  flooding  the  compartment. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
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ALL  HANDS 


the  flames  under  complete  control,  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  saving  of 
Curtiss. 

★ Fava,  William,  LTJG,  usnr,  Hoslin- 
dale,  Mass.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LTJG  Fava  fought  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea 
on  24  July  1945.  He  pressed  home  an 
attack  against  an  enemy  battleship-car- 
rier in  Kure  Naval  Base  and  succeeded 
in  scoring  a direct  hit  and  near  misses, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy  vessel. 

★ Hutto,  Ernest  E.,  LTJG,  usnr,  De- 
catur, Ala.:  As  pilot  of  a divebomber, 
LTJG  Hutto  fought  against  major  units 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Yokosuka,  Tokyo 
Bay,  on  18  July  1945.  Maneuvering  his 
plane  in  a dive-bombing  attack  against 
an  enemy  battleship,  he  carried  out  his 
attack  in  the  face  of  antiaircraft  fire  and 
scored  a direct  hit  on  the  assigned  target, 
contributing  materially  to  the  infliction 
of  damage  on  the  ship. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Morin,  George  F.,  LCDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : Assistant  approach  officer, 
uss  Crevalle,  fourth  war  patrol,  Japa- 
nese-controlled waters,  21  June  to  9 Aug 
1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★Sharp,  Ulysses  S.  G.,  CAPT,  usn,  Rose- 
mead, Calif.:  CO,  uss  Boyd,  action 

against  the  Japanese,  vicinity  of  Nauru 
Island,  8 Dec  1943. 

First  award: 

★ Akerstrom,  Kenneth  S.,  SF3,  usnr, 
Duluth,  Minn. : Member  of  a repair  party, 
uss  Butler,  action  against  the  Japanese, 
vicinity  of  Okinawa,  25  May  1945. 

★ Armstrong,  Henry  J.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Caracas,  Venezuela:  CO,  uss  Adams,  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  23 
March  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Badf.r,  Charles  A.,  PHM3  usnr,  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.:  Hospital  corpsman  attached 
to  a 155-mm  howitzer  Marine  battalion, 
action  against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima, 
21  Feb  1945. 

★ Bellesheim,  Frederick  W.,  CMl  usnr, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. : Gunner  of  a boat  crew 
in  UDT  4,  action  during  a daytime  re- 
connaissance of  Leyte,  18  Oct  1944. 

★ Bogue,  Harris  D.,  LT,  usnr,  San 
Bruno,  Calif.:  First  lieutenant  and  dam- 
age control  officer,  uss  Calhoun,  action 
during  an  attack  by  Japanese  aircraft, 
Okinawa,  16  to  28  Apr  1945. 

★ Caldwell,  David  S.  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
South  Byfield,  Ind. : Damage  control  of- 


LTJG  Fava  LTJG  Hutto 


ficer,  uss  Rodman,  action  against  the  Jap- 
anese, Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Casey,  John  F.,  MMl,  usn,  Bicknell, 
Ind.  (posthumously)  : Service  with  a bat- 
talion of  Marines,  Corregidor,  Philip- 
pines, 2 May  1942. 

★ Cavanaugh,  Martin  J.  Jr.;  LTJG, 
USNR,  Anderson,  Ind.:  Engineer  officer, 
uss  Hobson,  action  against  the  Japanese, 
Okinawa,  16  to  28  Apr  1945. 

★ Chambers,  Thomas  E.,  CDR,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  CO,  uss  Lindsey,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  12  Apr 
1945. 

★ Denison,  Delmar  R.,  LT,  usnr, 
Hutchinson,  Kans. : Main  battery  con- 
trol officer,  uss  Anthony,  action  against 
the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  25  to  27  May 
1945. 

★ Denman,  Donald  A.,  BM2,  usnr, 
Bend,  Ore.:  Member  of  a repair  party 
on  board  uss  Butler,  action  against  the 
Japanese.  25  May  1945. 

★ Ernest,  Donald  J.,  BM2  usnr,  Port- 
land, Ore.:  Service  on  board  uss  Stormes, 
action  against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa, 
25  May  1945. 

★Ezell,  Arthur  J.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Tucson, 
Ariz. : Hospital  corpsman  attached  to  a 
Marine  rifle  company,  action  against  the 
Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  24  Feb  1945. 

★ Farris,  Howard  B.,  CMM,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Service  on  board  uss 
Hobson,  action  against  the  Japanese,  Oki- 
nawa, 16  to  28  Apr  1945. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 


First  award: 

★ Aertsen,  Guilliaem  III,  LCDR,  USNR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Flag  lieutenant  and  as- 
sistant operations  officer  to  ComBatDiv  6, 
October  1942  to  April  1943;  to  ComBat- 
Pac,  April  1943  to  December  1944;  to 
ComBatRon  2,  December  1944  to  June 
1945. 

★ Ault,  Donald  H.,  LT.  usnr,  Amelia, 
Ohio:  First  Lieutenant,  uss  W eebauken, 
action  in  the  Okinawa  campaign,  28  Apr 
to  22  June  1945. 

★ Beecher,  William  G.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  ComMinDiv  7,  ac- 
tion at  Okinawa,  19  March  to  12  May 
1945. 


★ Clark,  John  E.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Force  gunnery  and  train- 
ing officer  on  staff  of  ComAirPac,  Aug- 
ust 1942  to  June  1943. 

★ Costello,  Robert  W.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Oakland,  Calif.:  Task  unit  commander 
and  CO,  uss  Gladiator,  action  at  Oki- 
nawa, 24  March  to  14  Aug  1945. 

★ Cowan,  John  S.,  CDR,  MC,  usn, 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. : Assistant  division 
surgeon  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
medical  battalion  of  the  6th  MarDiv, 
operations  on  Okinawa,  1 April  to  21 
June  1945. 

★ Dell,  Thomas  M.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Joint  overseas  shipping 
control  officer,  staff  of  ComServPac,  No- 
vember 1943  to  May  1945. 


★ Blowers,  Stanley  W.,  MM3,  usnr, 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.:  Rescued  a man  who 
had  fallen  overboard  from  a motor  whale- 
boat, Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  4 Dec  1945. 

★ Bowell,  James  P.,  SM3,  usnr,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.:  Effected  the  rescue  of  six 
men  from  the  water  while  serving  on 
board  uss  Defense,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Boyd,  Lewis  E.,  AMMl,  usnr,  Odessa, 

Tex.:  Rescued  a combat  aircrewman 

from  a burning  plane  on  board  uss 
Lexington,  13  Aug  1945. 

★ Bertinetti,  Frank,  Ml,  usnr,  New 
York  City  (posthumously)  : Effected  the 
rescue  of  a shipmate,  Finschafen,  New 
Guinea,  2 Aug  1944. 

★ Bruns,  Robert  B.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. : Assistant  engineering  of- 
ficer, uss  San  Jacinto,  during  a typhoon 
in  the  Pacific,  18  Dec  1944. 

★ Bryant,  John  J.,  CMOMM,  usnr, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. : Rescued  an  injured  man 
from  an  exploding  plane,  Tinian,  Mari- 
anas, 20  May  1945. 

★ Cawley,  Raymond,  GM3,  usnr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Participated  in  rescue  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  sinking  of  an  escort 
carrier,  while  serving  on  board  uss  Lau- 
rence C.  Taylor,  Iwo  Jima,  2 1 Feb  1945. 

★ Christopherson,  Fred  R.  Jr.,  Si, 
usnr,  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Rescued  a man 
who  fell  into  the  water  from  a scramble 
net  on  the  uss  Jason  'Lee  while  attempt- 
ing to  board  a small  boat  on  the  night 
of  30  Nov  1944. 

★ Dupuis,  Roland  A.,  Si,  usnr,  North 
Adams,  Mass.:  Effected  the  rescue  of  two 
wounded  shipmates  while  serving  on 
board  i^ss  Forrest,  Okinawa,  27  May 
1945. 

★ Gilbert,  Frederick  J.,  GMl,  usn. 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Assisted  in  the  res- 
cue of  four  men  blown  overboard  by  a 
blast,  uss  LCI(G)  66,  Balikpapan,  Bor- 
neo, 10  July  1945. 
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BOOKS: 


CTRAIGHT  fiction,  history,  and  histori- 
**  cal  fiction  — here  are  some  of  the 
books  that  will  reach  your  ship  soon,  via 
BuPers. 

They  range  from  American  pioneer 
days  and  Indian  wars  through  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  a man-eating  leopard  in 
the  1920s  to  English  Channel  ports  of 
World  War  II.  So  don't  wait  till  you 
have  the  week-end  duty,  anchored  out,  to 
drop  in  at  your  ship’s  library  and  look 
them  over.  Among  these  is  something  for 
every  off-duty  hour. 

• Bright  Feather,  by  Robert  Wilder; 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

To  Old  Clay,  his  rifle  was  law  enough 
to  rule  the  empire  he  had  carved  out  of 
the  primitive  Florida  wilderness.  But  his 
orphaned  grandson,  Young  Clay,  had  a 
will  that  the  old  man’s  law  couldn’t  rule. 

Young  Clay  found  in  the  young  Semi- 
nole, Asseola,  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  his  life.  And  the  other  Indians  proved 
to  be  friends,  too,  and  tutors  in  wood- 
craft. Young  Clay  raged  at  the  treatment 
dealt  the  Indians  by  the  young  America. 
He  took  his  anger  with  him  to  St.  Augus- 
tine — where  he  met  the  sultry,  wanton, 
and  utterly  desirable  Claire.  And  still  he 
could  not  forget  Sue  Barton  . . . 

From  these  rich  veins  of  story  ma- 
terial flows  forth  a novel  of  violence  and 
passion,  romance  and  authentic  history  of 
the  wild  and  exotic  region. 


Two-Fifths  of  Reserve 
Units  Now  1 00  Per  Cent 

More  than  two-fifths  of  the  Or- 
ganized Naval  Reserve  divisions  of 
the  surface  and  submarine  components 
have  attained  100  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  enlisted  personnel. 

The  11th  Naval  District,  with  62 
per  cent  of  its  units  at  full  strength, 
leads  all  other  districts  in  recruiting 
a full  complement.  The  9th  Naval 
District  has  the  largest  number  of 
fully  activated  divisions,  with  104 
organized  units  at  100  per  cent  com- 
plement. This  district  is  in  the  fourth 
place  nationally,  on  a percentage  basis. 

Each  of  the  315  activated  divisions 
has  enrolled  at  least  200  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 


NEW  BOOKS  FEATURE 
ACTION  AND  HISTORY 


• The  Man-Eating  Leopard  of  Rud- 
raprayag,  by  Jim  Corbett;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Here  is  an  author  who  knows  whereof 
he  writes.  Born  in  the  Kumaon  hills 
which  lie  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  far 
north  United  Provinces  of  India,  Mr. 
Corbett  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
region  touched  by  this  book. 

The  leopard  of  Rudraprayag,  having 
acquired  a taste  for  human  flesh  during 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  killed  an 
estimated  125  people.  During  its  career 
it  became  the  most  publicized  jungle  ani- 
mal that  ever  lived.  Twice  the  leopard 
was  caught  — once  in  a trap  and  once  in 
a cave  — only  to  escape  and  continue  its 
slaughter.  It  snatched  its  victims  from 
their  barricaded  homes,  from  among 
their  herds  and  from  a railway  station 
platform.  At  length,  the  villagers  came 
to  regard  it  as  endowed  with  supernat- 
ural powers. 

Mr.  Corbett  stalked  the  animal  during 
parts  of  two  full  years.  His  account  of 
the  hunt  is  a tale  that  every  lover  of 
adventure  will  enjoy.  Behind  it  all  is  the 
life  of  the  primitive  people  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  region.  The  book  is 
factual,  and  it  is  completely  convincing. 

• Warpath  and  Council  Fire,  by 

Stanley  Vestal;  Random  House. 

Three  times  in  our  history  an  American 
military  force  has  been  utterly  wiped  out 
by  its  enemies.  Every  time,  those  enemies 
were  Sioux  Indians.  Custer  praised  their 
individual  daring,  their  tactics  and  their 
horsemanship.  One  of  General  Crook's 
staff  officers  described  them  as  "the  finest 
light  cavalry  in  the  world.” 

Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  Black  Shield, 
Crazy  Horse  and  Rear-End-of-a-Wolf 
come  to  life  in  this  book,  along  with 
their  associates,  their  families,  and  such 
pale-face  figures  as  General  George 
Crook,  General  Custer  and  "White  Hat” 
Clark.  The  prairie  wars  lasted  40  years 
and  the  white  man’s  casualties  were  five- 
to-one  over  the  Indians’.  But  the  day 
came  when  the  ghost  dances  were 
halted  . . . 

Then  in  World  War  II  the  Sioux 
thronged  the  recruiting  stations.  "Since 
when,”  they  demanded,  "has  it  been 
necessary  to  draft  a Sioux  to  fight?”  And 


it  is  the  boast  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes 
that  not  a man  of  them  was  drafted; 
every  Cheyenne  in  war  service  was  a 
volunteer. 

For  those  who  like  off-the  trail,  behind- 
the-scenes  American  history  — here  it  is. 

• Proceed  At  Will,  by  Burke  Wilkin- 
son; Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Here  is  an  unusual  novel  with  its 
locale  the  English  Channel  — the  chan- 
nel’s surface,  its  depths  and  both  its 
shores. 

Bill  Stacy  (American)  and  Geoffrey 
Mildmay  were  long-time  friends  and  ha- 
bitual enemies.  Was  Mildway  a hero,  a 
traitor,  or  a combination  of  the  two? 
Whichever  he  was,  he  looked  like  bad 
medicine  for  Anne  . . . 

A German  batdeship,  two  lovely  wo- 
men and  a miniature  submarine  compli- 
cate the  scene.  And  when  sabotage,  sui- 
cide and  attempted  murder  enter  the  pic- 
ture, the  prospect  of  a "mission"  accom- 
plished” at  the  adventure’s  end  rests  on 
a precarious  balance. 

• The  Mediterranean,  by  Andre  Sieg- 
fried; Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 

As  timely  as  tomorrow'  morning's  news- 
paper, this  book  turns  its  spotlight  on 
the  stage  of  world  drama.  Its  author’s 
own  words  justify  his  choice  of  subject. 

"The  Mediterranean  is  a civilization,” 
he  says,  "and  it  is  also  a highway.  Finally, 
it  is  one  of  the  regions  in  which  political 
tempests  arise,  gain  momentum,  and 
burst  forth.  Today  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  know-  the  Mediterranean  and 
above  all  to  understand  it.” 

This  is  not  a heavy  geo-political  tome 
in  any  sense.  Translated  from  the  French, 
its  221  pages  are  pleasantly  readable  and 
contain  many  graphic  charts  and  maps. 

Admiral's  Barge  Given 
City  for  a Ready  Boat 

A 40-foot  motor  launch  w'hich 
served  as  an  admiral’s  barge  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  for  many  years,  is  con- 
tinuing its  usefulness  for  citizens  of 
Blaine,  Wash.,  where  it  has  been  out- 
fitted for  search  and  rescue  work  in 
the  local  harbor. 

A gift  of  the  Navy,  the  barge  w'as 
presented  to  the  city  after  it  was  de- 
clared surplus.  The  gift  was  the  138th 
made  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  sim- 
ilar craft  having  been  previously  given 
to  Sea  Scout  councils,  schools  and 
colleges. 
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THEY  . . . WERE  NEVER  OUTFOUGHT' 

Those  Marines  on  Wake  . . . though  they  were  outnumbered  and 
eventually  overwhelmed,  were  never  outfought,"  notes  General  Vande- 
grift's  foreword  in  the  book  The  Defense  of  Wake.  (By  Lieutenant 
Colonel  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  USMC,  of  the  Historical  Section  of  Marine 
Corps  Public  Information;  price  $1.25;  ovoilable  at  the  publishers: 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.)  This  month's  book  sup- 
plement is  an  extract  of  some  of  its  75  pages. 
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Editor’s  note  — Waiting  behind  the  incessantly  pound- 
ing surf  and  rugged  coral  formations  of  the  beach,  the 
Marines  on  Wake  atoll  found  themselves  performing  the 
reverse  of  their  more  common  call  to  attack. 

They  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  Pearl  Harbor,  near- 
est of  bases  which  might  have  helped,  lay  in  crippled  ruins 
more  than  2,000  miles  to  eastward.  Guam,  Makin  and 
Tarawa  had  been  overrun  by  the  Japanese,  and  tiny  Wake 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  a sea  which  the  Japanese  fleet 
roamed  almost  at  will. 

But  the  enemy  commander  who  planned  to  assault  Wake 
with  450  troops  had  made  a characteristic  underestimate . 
Strategists  had  written  off  the  capture  of  Wake  with  a 
single  phrase,  less  than  a sentence  in  the  overall  plan. 
That  those  450  never  reached  the  beach  was  perhaps  provi- 
dential for  them. 

This  is  the  story  of  that  first  abortive  landing  on  11 
Dec  1941,  the  only  setback  to  gall  the  Japanese  in  the  early 
war  days  when  their  grandiose  strategy  crystalized  elsewhere 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

Past  masters  at  the  art  of  storming  a beachhead,  the 
Marines  taught  the  Japanese  how  not  to  do  it.  They  were 
more  wary  afterward. 


CROM  Truk,  Admiral  Inouye,  commanding  the  Imperial 

Japanese  Fourth  Fleet,  had  set  numerous  projects  and 
operations  in  motion  on  8 December.  Not  only  was  he 
charged  by  current  war  plans  with  capture  and  base  de- 
velopment of  Wake,  but,  more  important,  that  of  Guam 
and  the  Gilberts  (notably  Makin  and  Tarawa).  Simul- 
taneous operations,  roughly  similar,  were  therefore  in 
progress  on  8 and  9 December  against  Wake,  Guam, 
Makin,  and  Tarawa. 

Wake  alone  remained.  Despite  its  small  size,  and  the 
offhand  manner  in  which  Admiral  Inouye’s  directive  from 
higher  authority  had  dismissed  it,  the  people  on  the  ground 
at  Truk  and  Kwajalein  were  not  inclined  to  dismiss  it  so 
lightly,  because,  even  though  the  other  objectives  had 
fallen  with  anticipated  ease,  it  was  known  that  Wake's 
defenses  were  much  farther  along,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  some  1,000  troops  and  600  laborers  composed  the 
defending  garrison. 

Actual  conduct  of  this  operation  was  delegated  to  Rear 
Admiral  Kajioka,  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  6, 
whose  flag  flew  in  the  new  light  cruiser  Yubari.  Perhaps 
the  best  summary  of  the  landing-plan  itself  comes  to  us 
from  the  mouth  of  his  chief  of  staff: 

"In  general,  the  plan  was  to  have  150  men  land  on 
Wilkes  Island  and  the  balance,  300  men,  on  the  south 
side  of  Wake  Island  to  capture  the  airfield.  The  north- 
east coast  was  unsuitable  for  amphibious  landings;  also 
we  didn’t  think  this  was  too  favorable  a place  due  to 
the  defenses.  The  alternative  landing  plan  was  that  in 
the  event  of  bad  winds  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
we  would  land  on  the  northeast  and  north  coast  * * * 
We  expected  to  have  a rough  time  and  that  we  would 
have  difficulty  with  a landing  force  of  only  450  men. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  we  couldn't  mass  as 


many  men  as  we  considered  necessary,  and  it  was 
planned  in  an  emergency  to  use  the  crews  of  the  destroyers 
to  storm  the  beach.” 

2 

Just  prior  to  0300,  on  11  December,  after  lookouts  had 
reported  ships  in  sight,  Major  James  P.  S.  Devereaux, 
USMC,  commander  of  the  Marine  garrison,  discerned  an 
indefinite  but  considerable  naval  force  well  offshore  to  the 
south  of  Wake  approaching  the  atoll  on  what  seemed  to 
be  a northwesterly  track,  led  by  a cruiser. 

The  garrison  was  immediately  ordered  to  general  quar- 
ters, and,  after  ascertaining  that  four  aircraft  were  opera- 
tional that  morning,  the  defense  detachment  commander 
ordered  Major  Putnam  to  withhold  take-offs  until  fire 
commenced  from  the  shore  batteries.  To  the  latter,  em- 
phatic orders  went  out  to  hold  fire  for  the  time  being,  no 
matter  how  tempting  the  targets  appeared  to  be.  Major 
Devereux  reasoned  that  the  enemy  force  undoubtedly  out- 
gunned Wake  both  in  effective  range  and  weight  of 
metal,  and  that  premature  commencement  of  fire  would 
not  only  reveal  the  location  and  strength  of  the  seacoast 
batteries,  but  would  probably  rob  them  of  surprise,  their 
best  ally. 

The  enemy  force,  in  fact  composed  of  three  light  cruis- 
ers, six  destroyers,  two  destroyer-transports  and  two  former 
merchantmen  now  in  service  as  transports,  closed  Wake 
cautiously,  continuing  on  a northwesterly  course  and  at- 
tempting, despite  the  heavy  seas  and  high  winds,  to  boat 
the  450  Special  Landing  Force  troops  who  were  supposed 
to  capture  Wake  that  morning.  Because  of  the  unfavorable 
weather,  boating  progressed  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily, 
with  some  landing  craft  being  overturned  or  swamped. 

By  0500,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking,  the  cruiser  Yubari 
(force  flagship,  Rear  Admiral  Kajioka)  still  in  the  van, 
reached  a position  approximately  8,000  yards  south  of 
Peacock  Point,  turned  westward  and  commenced  a run, 
broadside-to,  paralleling  the  south  shore  of  Wake.  Keeping 
about  a thousand  yards  further  to  seaward  of  the  still  silent 
island,  the  other  enemy  ships  likewise  turned  and  pro- 
ceeded westward.  Although  the  enemy  were  not  yet  aware 
of  it,  the  Yubari  was  already  being  tracked  by  Battery  A 
(5-inch  seacoast)  on  Peacock  Point  from  which  camouflage 
had  been  removed  so  that  the  guns  could  train. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  Yubari  and  the  other  two 
cruisers  ( Tatsuta  and  Tenryu)  opened  fire  at  area  targets 
along  the  south  shore  of  Wake,  laddering  successive  salvos 
in  deflection  from  Peacock  Point  to  the  vicinity  of  Camp  1. 
As  the  high-velocity  6-inch  shells  hit  near  Camp  1,  they 
set  fire  to  the  Diesel  oil  tanks  between  that  place  and 
Wilkes  Channel,  and  Lieutenants  Barninger  and  McAlister, 
respectively  commanding  Batteries  A and  L,  the  5 -inch 
batteries  at  Peacock  and  Kuku  Points,  were  only  restrained 
from  returning  fire  by  a repetition  of  the  original  hold- 
fire  order.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  ships  proceeded  behind 
the  cruiser  and  destroyer  screen  to  take  stations  for  their 
various  missions. 

At  this  time,  with  daylight  now  full,  the  action  can  best 
be  described  in  two  roughly  simultaneous  phases,  that  off 
Peacock  Point  and  that  off  Wilkes. 

After  completing  her  initial  firing  run  down  the  shore 
of  Wake,  Yubari,  apparently  accompanied  by  the  two 
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destroyer-transports,  reversed  course,  turning  toward  the 
atoll  and  thus  closing  the  range.  By  0600,  she  had  reached 
a position  almost  due  south  of  Battery  A,  some  4,500  to 
6,000  yards  distant. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  rangefinders  of  both  Bat- 
teries A and  L had  been  rendered  inoperative  by  previous 
bombings,  all  ranges  were  initially  estimated  and  then 
"shot  in.’’  As  a result,,  there  exists  considerable  variance 
among  the  reports  as  to  the  ranges  at  which  fire  was 
opened,  hits  scored,  etc.  This  unavoidable  discrepancy  was 
undoubtedly  heightened,  even  after  hits  had  begun  taking 
effect,  because  of  the  flat  trajectory  and  resultant  long- 
range  pattern  of  the  5-inch  Navy  guns. 

Battery  A’s  rangefinder  had  been  put  out  of  action  during 
the  air  raid  of  9 December,  but,  using  estimated  data,  the 
battery  range  section  was  already  plotting  the  target,  and 
the  gun  sections  were  standing  by  the  fire. 

At  0615,  the  defense  detachment  commander,  now 
standing  on  the  beach  beside  his  command  post,  gave  orders 
to  commence  firing. 

What  then  happened  to  Yubari  and  her  consort 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  a report  by  Lieu- 
tenant Barninger: 

"At  a range  of  forty-five  hundred  yards  and  a bearing 
of  about  190°  true  we  received  the  word  to  engage.  We 
opened  with  an  over  and  came  down  five  hundred.  At 
the  opening  salvo  the  cruiser  turned  and  raced  away  from 
the  battery  on  a zig-zag  course,  picking  up  speed  rapidly. 
She  now  concentrated  her  fire  on  the  battery  position  which 
had  been  disclosed  by  the  initial  firing  * * * The  fire  from 
the  cruiser  continued  to  be  over  and  then  short  throughout 
her  firing.  She  straddled  continually,  but  none  of  the 
salvos  came  into  the  position.  They  landed  about  200-300 
yards  over  and  then  100-200  yards  short  on  the  reef.  The 
deflection  was  good. 

"The  first  salvo  from  our  guns  which  hit  her  was  fired 


at  a range  of  5,500-6,000  yards,  bearing  about  180  to  190. 
Both  shells  entered  her  port  side  about  amidships  just  above 
the  waterline.  The  ship  immediately  belched  smoke  and 
steam  through  the  side  and  her  speed  diminished.  At  7,000 
yards  two  more  hit  her  in  about  the  same  place,  but  more 
probably  slightly  aft  of  the  first  two.  Her  whole  side  was 
now  engulfed  in  smoke  and  steam  and  she  turned  to  star- 
board again  to  try  to  hide  in  the  smoke.  At  this  time  the 
destroyer  which  had  accompanied  the  cruiser,  came  in  at 
high  speed,  tried  to  sweep  between  us  to  lay  smoke,  but 
a shell,  an  over,  aft  of  the  cruiser  struck  the  forecastle  of 
the  destroyer.  This  hit  was  observed  by  Lt.  Hanna,  .50 
caliber  machine-gun  officer,  from  his  CP.  The  destroyer 
immediately  turned,  although  fire  was  not  directed  at  her, 
and  fled.  We  continued  to  fire  on  the  cruiser  and  although 
I am  quite  certain  that  we  got  two  more  into  her  side,  I 
could  not  be  sure  of  it.  I am  sure  of  the  first  four.  The 
only  hit  I am  certain  of  after  this  time  was  a hit  on  her  for- 
ward turret.  A shell  hit  the  face  of  the  turret  and  this  turret 
did  not  fire  again  * * * 

"After  we  ceased  firing,  the  whole  fleet  having  fled 
and  there  being  no  other  targets  to  engage,  the  cruiser  lay 
broadside  to  the  sea  still  pouring  steam  and  smoke  from 
her  side.  She  had  a definite  port  list.  After  some  time  she 
got  slowly  under  way,  going  a short  distance,  stopping, 
and  continuing  again;  she  was  engulfed  in  smoke  when 
she  crept  over  the  horizon.’’ 

Despite  the  onshore  wind  which  carried  the  smoke  from 
the  burning  cruiser  and  the  protecting  smoke  screen  down 
the  line  of  sight  toward  Battery  A,  it  therefore  seemed 
certain  that  Yubari  had  been  hulled  at  least  four  times 
and  had  taken  one  more  hit  on  her  forward  turret.  As  she 
retired  southward  out  of  5-inch  range,  but  still  within  that 
of  her  own  6-inch  guns,  she  continued  to  return  fire, 
although  this  slackened  after  the  final  hit  on  No.  1 turret. 

About  18,000  yards  offshore,  almost  across  the  horizon, 
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she  ceased  fire,  having  slightly  wounded  one  Marine  of 
Battery  A. 

3 

During  Peacock  Point’s  duel  with  Yubari,  Battery 
L on  Wilkes  had  rapidly  engaged  a succession  of  enemy 
ships  with  excellent  effect. 

A slight  initial  delay  in  Battery  L’s  commencement  of 
fire  had  resulted  from  the  battery  commander’s  hesitation 
to  fire  with  such  rough  data  as  could  be  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  his  rangefinder,  which  had  been  blown  out  of 
operation  by  the  explosion  of  Wilkes  Island’s  dynamite 
cache  during  the  Japanese  air  raid  of  10  December. 

The  targets  which  meanwhile  virtually  filled  the  battery's 
field  of  fire  consisted  of  a division  of  three  destroyer’s, 
both  enemy  transports,  and  two  of  the  light  cruisers 
{Tatsuta  and  Tenryu),  which  had  broken  off  from  the 
Yubari  at  the  westward  end  of  her  earlier  ring  track,  and 
were  now  steaming  northward,  at  a range  of  about  9,000 
yards  southwest  of  Kuku  Point. 

The  destroyers,  probably  Destroyer  Division  29  ( Hayate , 
Oite  and  one  other,  either  Mutsuki  or  Mochizuki) , had 
originally  preceded  the  cruisers  during  the  initial  westerly 
run  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  had  likewise  broken  off  from 
the  bombardment  track  of  Yubari  near  its  westward  termi- 
nus, and  had  streamed  rapidly  in,  heading  directly  for 
shore,  firing  as  they  closed.  Approximately  4,000  yards 
offshore,  they  executed  a left  (westward)  turn,  and  the 
leading  ship,  Hayate,  was  just  settling  down  on  a run 
close  along  the  shore  of  Wilkes 'when  Battery  L opened 
fire. 

At  0652,  just  after  the  third  two-gun  salvo,  Hayate 
was  swallowed  up  in  a violent  explosion,  and,  as  the  smoke 
and  spray  drifted  clear,  the  gunners  on  Wilkes  could  see 
that  she  had  broken  in  two  and  was  sinking  rapidly. 
Within  two  minutes,  at  0652,  she  had  disappeared  from 
sight. 

Hayate  therefore  became  the  first  Japanese  surface 
craft  to  be  sunk  during  the  war  by  United  States  naval 
forces,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  first  consequential 
war  loss  sustained  by  the  Japanese  Navy  in  our  times. 

For  a moment,  the  effect  of  Battery’s  L’s  shooting  proved 
too  much  for  the  5-inch  gun  crews,  and  firing  was  invol- 
untarily checked  until  a veteran  non-commissioned  officer 
broke  the  spell  and  reminded  the  Marines  that  other 
targets  remained. 

Fire  was  then  shifted  onto  Oite,  the  destroyer  which 
had  been  following  Hayate,  now  so  close  to  shore  that 
Major  Devereux  was  forced  to  forbid  .30  caliber  machine 
gunners  from  trying  to  open  fire.  One  hit  was  observed 
before  the  troublesome  onshore  wind  smoke-blanketed 
the  target,  which  had  already  turned  to  seaward,  leading 
the  remaining  ship  of  the  division  away  from  Battery  L. 
Several  more  salvos  were  fired  into  the  smoke,  but  splashes 
could  not  be  spotted,  possible  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
shells  were  hitting.  Some  observers  on  Wilkes  believed  that 
they  saw  this  ship  transfer  survivors  and  sink,  but  other- 
wise reliable  enemy  records  indicate  only  that  she  sus- 
tained damage. 

Approximately  10,000  yards  offshore,  the  two  trans- 
ports Kongo  Marti  and  Konryn  Marti  steamed  almost 


due  south  of  Wilkes.  Lt.  McAlister — in  command  of  the  1 
battery — checked"  fire  against  the  retiring  Oite  and  trained 
onto  the  leading  transport.  After  being  hit  once,  she  too 
turned  to  seaward  and  retired  behind  a destroyer  smoke  ; 
screen  probably  provided  by  the  two  retreating  ships  of  ' 
DesDiv  29,  whose  retirement  track  carried  them  close 
by  the  transport  area. 

While  Wilkes  Island  civilians  turned-to  as  volunteer 
ammunition  handlers,  the  battery  commander  picked  up  a 
cruiser  9,000  yards  offshore  steaming  northward  off  the 
west  end  of  Wilkes.  This  was  either  Tenryu  or  Tatsuta. 
Whatever  her  identity,  one  taste  of  Marine  gunfire  was 
sufficient — after  a few  salvos  she  was  hit  aft,  and  turned 
away  trailing  smoke. 

It  was  now  0710,  and  no  targets  remained  within  range 
of  Battery  L,  which  had  fired  some  60  salvos  (120  rounds), 
and  had,  in  one  hour’s  hot  work,  sunk  one  destroyer, 
damaged  another,  and  probably  damaged  a transport  and 
a light  cruiser.  Two  Marines  on  Wilkes  had  sustained 
slight  wounds  which  were  dressed  by  the  hospital  corps- 
men  on  the  island. 
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DesDiv  30,  comprising  the  other  half  of  the  Japanese 
destroyer  force,  was  meanwhile  proceeding  west  of  Kuku 
Point  on  a northwesterly  course,  led  in  all  probability  by 
Yayoi.  At  a range  of  10,000  yards,  shortly  after  0600, 
the  division  steamed  into  the  field  of  fire  of  Battery  B, 
the  5 -inch  unit  on  Peale,  which  immediately  opened  on  the 
leading  ship.  The  Japanese  reaction  was  prompt  and  ag- 
gressive, consisting  of  a concentrated  return  fire  which 
raked  Peale  and  scored  hits  in  and  about  the  guns  of 
Batteries  B and  D,  destroying  communications  between  the 
5 -inch  guns  and  the  battery  command  post.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  worst  possible  time,  Gun  2 of  Battery  B sustained 
a disabling  recoil-cylinder  casualty  which  put  the  piece 
out  of  action.  Continuing  the  duel  with  only  one  gun, 
Lieutenant  Kessler,  the  battery  commander,  shifted  Gun 
2’s  crew  to  Gun  1 as  additional  shellmen  and  powdermen 
and  kept  up  his  fire. 

A few  minutes  later,  after  10  salvos  mainly  fired  on 
local  control  (enemy  counterbatter)'  fire  had  knocked  out 
communications  and  forced  the  battery  back  to  funda- 
mental gunnery  methods) , perseverance  was  rewarded, 
and  the  stern  of  Yayoi  was  seen  to  be  hit  and  afire. 
Kessler  shifted  his  gun  onto  the  second  ship  of  the  column, 
which  was  maneuvering  to  lay  a smoke  screen  behind  which 
the  injured  Yayoi  could  retire.  Under  cover  of  this  di- 
version, the  three  destroyers  reversed  course  and  retired 
southward  out  of  range. 

The  Japanese  force  was  now  in  full  retirement.  Ad- 
miral Kajioka’s  plans  had  been  thwarted  not  only  by  the 
inauspicious  weather  but  by  the  stout  and  accurate  fire 
from  the  beach,  and,  at  0700,  having  broken  away  from 
Battery  A’s  pounding  of  Yubari , he  ordered  a general 
retreat  on  Kwajalein.  Within  a few  minutes  the  enemy 
force  had  withdrawn  beyond  gun  range  of  Wake,  and, 
there  being  no  more  targets,  Major  Devereux  gave  the 
cease-firing  order. 

This  was  exactly  the  logical  moment  for  an  air  attack 
to  harry  the  retiring  Japanese,  and  VMF-211,  which  had 
been  airborne  since  the  commencement  of  the  surface 
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action,  was  on  station  and  fully  armed,  with  four  Grum- 
mans  operational. 

Major  Paul  A.  Putnam,  squadron-commander,  had 
taken  off  with  his  three  most  experienced  pilots,  Captains 
Elrod,  Freuler,  and  Tharin.  Their  primary  mission  being 
the  air  defense  of  Wake,  the  fighter-pilots  conducted  a 
thorough  sweep  at  12,000  feet  to  make  sure  that  the 
enemy  force  was  not  backed  up  by  carrier  aviation  or  a 
coordinated  strike  from  bases  in  the  Marshalls.  This  pos- 
sibility disposed  of,  the  squadron  intervened  in  the  surface 
action  in  time  to  catch  the  Japanese  force  little  more  than 
an  hour’s  sail  southwest  of  Wake. 

Probably  due  to  the  fact  that  enemy  destroyers  and 
cruisers  presented  a recognition  problem  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  the  pilots'  accounts  as  to  exactly  which  ships 
each  hit  are  somewhat  confused.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  VMF-211  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the  retreating 
Japanese. 

Both  light  cruisers  of  CruDiv  18  ( Tenryu  and  Tatsuta ) 
were  bombed  and  strafed,  probably  by  Captains  Elrod 
and  Tharin,  in  face  of  thick  antiaircraft  fire  which  dam- 
aged both  planes.  Th*e  torpedo  battery  of  Tenryl  was 
put  out  of  action,  and  the  topside  radio  shack  of  Tatsuta 
was  silenced.  Captain  Freuler  singled  out  a transport, 
Kongo  Maru,  which  he  hit  on  the  stern  with  one  of  his 
island-modified  100-pound  bombs,  starting  a gasoline 
fire  which  burned  fiercely  on  the  topside  and  in  the  holds. 

As  each  fighter  expended  its  two  bombs,  the  pilot  would 
return  to  Wake,  rearm  and  fly  out  again.  During  one  of 
these  periods,  two  fresh  pilots,  Lieutenant  Kinney  and 
Technical  Seregant  Hamilton,  relieved  and  continued 
the  attacks.  To  Kinney  fell  the  greatest  frustration  of  the 
day.  Just  pushing  over  at  0731  to  press  home  an  attack 
on  a Japanese  destroyer  below  him,  he  saw  her  blow 
up  with  a tremendous  single  explosion.  This  was  the 
destroyer  Kisaragi,  which  had  unwisely  been  carrying  a 
deckload  of  depth  charge.  She  was  in  all  probability  vic- 
tim of  a previous  strike  by  Captain  Elrod,  but  exact  infor- 
mation is  missing  inasmuch  as  no  survivors  could  be  found. 

Patrol  Boat  33,  one  of  the  two  converted  destroyer- 
transports,  was  also  hit  during  the  air  strikes,  but  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  damage  is  not  available. 
In  all  probability,  if  only  by  elimination,  it  appears  that 
this  ship  was  also  the  so-called  destroyer  hit  by  Battery  A 
during  the  Peacock  Point  action. 

Although  the  results  of  VMF-211's  fine  strike  combined 
admirably  with  the  defense  battalion’s  gunnery  to  deliver 
a handsome  success  to  the  Marine  forces,  the  Japanese  flak 
had  exacted  a toll  which  could  ill  be  met  from  Wake’s 
scanty  resources.  Captain  Elrod’s  Grumman  had  a main 
fuel  line  cut,  and,  although  he  was  able  to  make  the  island, 
the  resultant  crash-landing  amid  the  boulders  along  the 
south  beach  completely  demolished  the  airplane.  Freuler 
took  a hit  which  pierced  his  oil  cooler  and  one  cylinder, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  reach  the  field 
even  though  the  engine  was  a total  loss. 

VMF-211  had  flown  a total  of  10  sorties,  expended 
twenty  100-pound  bombs  and  approximately  20,000  rounds 
of  .50  caliber  ammunition. 

Accurate  assessment  of  enemy  losses  during  the  course 
of  the  whole  action  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  consensus  of 
seemingly  reliable  postwar  enemy  records  credits  Wake 


on  this  occasion  with  having  sunk  two  ships,  the  destroyers 
Hayate  and  Kisaragi,  by  gunfire  and  bombing  respectively. 
Two  more  destroyers,  Oite  and  Yayoi,  were  damaged,  to- 
gether with  Patrol  Boat  33.  One  transport,  Kongo  Maru, 
was  bombed  and  set  afire.  All  three  cruisers  ( Yubari , 
Tatsuta  and  Tenryu)  received  injuries  from  air  or  surface 
attacks. 

The  widely  credited  claim,  originated  in  evident  good 
faith,  that  dive-bombing  attacks  sank  a cruiser  off  Wake 
cannot  be  supported.  Of  the  three  cruisers  engaged,  all 
survived  to  return  to  Wake  to  support  the  final  attack  less 
than  2 weeks  later.  The  officially  established  occasion  of 
the  loss  of  each  is  as  follows:  Yubari  (Philippine  Sea,  27 
April  1944);  Tenryu  (Bismarck  Sea,  by  submarine  action, 
18  December  1942)  ; Tatsuta  (off  Yokohama,  by  submarine 
action,  13  May  1944).  As  indicated  in  the  text,  the  violent 
explosion  and  sinking  of  the  Kisaragi,  combined  with 
recognition  inexperience,  probably  accounts  for  the  cruiser 
claimed. 

Japanese  personnel  casualties  can  be  fixed  only  approx- 
imately. Assuming  that  the  two  sunken  destroyers  were 
manned  by  crews  comparable  to  those  required  by  similar 
United  States  types  (about  250  officers  and  men  per  ship), 
it  would  be  logical  to  claim  approximately  500  for  these 
escaped  in  either  case.  Seven  more  ships  were  damaged, 
two  losses  with  the  fair  assumption  that  no  survivors 
but  with  what  personnel  losses  we  do  not  know.  Two 
hundred  does  not  seem  an  excessive  figure,  all  things  con- 
sidered; if  this  is  anywhere  near  correct,  we  may  bell  be- 
lieve that  their  ill-fated  attack  of  11  December  cost  the 
Japanese  at  least  700  casualties,  mostly  dead,  and  possibly 
more. 

Set  against  the  total  Marine  casualties  of  four  men 
wounded  in  action,  the  comparison  for  this  day  reflects 
very  favorably  upon  the  defenders  of  Wake. 


Editor’s  postscript  — This  repulse  caused  the  Japanese 
to  wait  1 1 days  and  then,  to  make  sure  of  landing  a majority 
of  their  1,200  troops,  they  crashed  two  destroyer  transports 
onto  the  beaches.  The  Marines,  outnumbered  three  to  one, 
surrendered  after  11  hours’  fighting.  Only  425  miles  away 
at  that  time,  an  American  relief  force  carrying  additional 
Marines  and  supplies  turned  back  to  Pearl  Har-bor. 
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Billie  T.  McGahey, 

MM2,  Santa  Anna,  Tex. : 
By  staying  in  the  Navy 
I will  have  better  op- 
portunities to  continue 
my  training  as  a ma- 
chinist. I feel  that  the 
Navy’s  educational  pro- 
gram has  veterans’  on- 
the-job  training  beat  a 
mile. 


George  C.  Depue, 

TMC,  Winchester,  Ky. : 
Medical  care  for  myself 
and  family  has  been  one 
of  the  many  advantages 
that  have  caused  me  to 
stay  in  the  Navy.  Good, 
wholesome  food  also  has 
kept  me  in  the  ship- 
ping-over mood  the 
past  12  years. 


David  C.  Doscher, 

EM2,  Graniteville,  S.  C. : 
A career  in  the  Navy 
seems  to  be  the  best. 
Where  else  can  a man 
find  the  retirement  ben- 
efits the  Navy  offers  its 
bluejackets?  After  20 
years  I’ll  still  be  a 
young  man  — with  a 
life-time  income. 
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Otis  M.  Lawrence, 

TN,  East  Moline,  111.: 
Though  I shipped  over 
because  of  family  bene- 
fits the  Navy  offers, 
there  were  other  consid- 
erations that  helped  me 
select  a sailor’s  life  as 
a career.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  are  the 
best. 


Thomas  E.  Kelly,  SN, 

Beaumont,  Miss. : After 
three  years  and  five 
months  with  the  outfit, 
I felt  that  the  Navy  had 
more  to  offer  than  ci- 
vilian life.  The  pay  is 
good,  considering  fam- 
ily allowances  and  all. 
Besides,  I wanted  to 
wear  a hash  mark. 


Question:  Why  did  you  ship  over? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  Hdqts,  8th  NavDist,  New  Orleans.) 


Wilbur  M.  Taylor, 

SN,  Woodland,  Cal. : 
I’m  a quartermaster 
striker  right  now,  but  I 
signed  over  with  the 
Navy’s  radio  school  in 
mind.  That  kind  of 
training  appeals  to  me. 
Guess  you’d  say  I 
shipped  over  to  learn  a 
trade. 


John  D.  Hines.  YN3, 
Jeanette,  Pa. : Shipping 
over  in  the  Navy  has 
many  advantages,  the 
first  of  them  being  re- 
enlistment  allowances. 
Others  are  security,  G.I. 
benefits,  family  allow- 
ances and  longevity  — 
all  making  the  Navy  a 
good  place  to  be. 


Waldemer  J.  Kowa- 
lik,  MMC,  Thorndike, 
Mass.:  Checking  Navy 
offerings  against  those 
in  civil  life,  the  former 
seems  to  be  long  on  se- 
curity, short  on  disad- 
vantages. There’s  a re- 
sponsible feeling  in 
knowing  a man’s  his 
country’s  protector. 


Leon  J.  Hanscom  Jr., 

SN,  Portland,  Me. : I 

knew  from  experience 
that  I could  make  out 
as  good,  if  not  better, 
in  the  Navy  than  on  the 
outside.  The  thing  that 
got  me  into  the  rhythm 
of  shipping-over  music 
was  liberty.  That  was 
the  clincher. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Deck  crewmen  flush 
down  the  anchor  and  chain  while  ^ 

leadsmen  stand  by  to  take  soundings  as  this 
ship  weighs  anchor.  Paravane  gear  is  visible 
at  ship's  stem. 
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PLANNING  FOR  THE 


FUTURE 


THIS  YOUNG  CHIEF  is  retiring  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  The  Navy  income  he 
will  get  every  month  as  long  as 
he  lives  will  more  than  meet  the 
payments  on  his  house. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Missiles  developed  at  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  Inyokern,  Calif.,  are  tested  extensively  on  the 
open  ranges  of  the  Navy's  desert  station.  A sailor  loads  a 
rocket  under  the  wing  of  a plane. 

• AT  LEFT:  Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  USS  Hanson  (DD 
832)  line  up  near  the  radar  picket  destroyer,  which  represented 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  Venice.  A part  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
the  destroyer  visited  various  ports  in  Greece,  North  Africa 
and  Italy. 

CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  official 
U.S.  Navy  photographs  unless  otherwise  designated:  pp.  4-5  and 
inside  back  cover,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  p.  14  and  p.  30,  upper,  Press 
Association;  pp.  18,  20-21,  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 


ADVANCED  BASE  at  Bremerhaven  (above)  is  one  of  three  stations  manned  by 
Navy  to  support  occupation  forces.  Below:  Sailor  snaps  Russian  in  Berlin. 


TOP:  Drill  is  held  for  one  of  two  t 
talions  comprising  Bremerhaven  foi 
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board  German  boat  (beiow).  Navy  has  men  at  Bremerhaven,  Berlin,  Frankfurt. 
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German  dockworkers  lend  a 
as  USS  Hamul  visits  Bremerhaven. 
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SPORTS  FOR 


THRILLING  plays  (above)  for  spectators,  and  a chance  for  active  participation 
(center)  make  the  well-rounded  Quantico  sports  program  popular  to  all  on  the  base. 


^ OW  DOES  Quantico  turn  out  such 
crack  teams? 

That  is  the  question  harassed  coaches 
all  over  the  Navy  are  asking  themselves 
after  the  Marines  collected  their  third 
All-Navy  championship  trophy  in  less 
than  two  years  of  postwar  All-Navy  com- 
petition, a record  which  may  be  un- 
equaled in  the  history  of  Navy  sports. 

During  this  period  the  leathernecks 
won  the  All-Navy  basketball,  football  and 
baseball  championships.  During  1947 
they  compiled  a record  of  90  wins  with 
only  18  losses  against  top-notch  service 
and  college  competition  in  these  three 
sports.  Against  Navy  competition  they 
massed  a record  of  30  victories  against 
three  defeats. 

The  reason  wasn’t  because  the  Marines 
had  more  men  to  pick  from  than  any 
other  base.  Figures  show  that  the  Marine 
base  at  Quantico,  Va.,  has  about  2,900 
enlisted  personnel  and  950  officers  sta- 
tioned there.  Several  Navy  activities  have 
as  much  or  more  manpower. 

Has  Quantico  scoured  the  Marine  Corps 
and  collected  every  outstanding  athlete 
wearing  the  Marine  uniform  into  its 
fold?  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 


truth.  Quantico  selects  its  athletes  from 
the  men  who  happen  to  be  stationed 
there,  and  none  has  been  ordered  in  for 
athletic  reasons. 

The  real  reason  behind  the  Marines’ 
great  team  is  Quantico’s  scientifically 
planned  physical  training  and  sports  pro- 
gram which  would  put  many  big  name 
colleges  to  shame.  The  Quantico  special 
services  division  has  set  up  a smooth- 
functioning athletic  organization  that 
could  well  be  used  as  a model  by  other 
activities.  Here’s  how  it  works. 

Everyone  on  the  base  is  encouraged  to 
participate  in  some  type  of  sports.  A 
sergeant  assigned  to  the  special  services 
division  schedules  the  maze  of  intramural 
contests  and  keeps  in  close  contact  with 
the  coaches  of  each  intramural  team,  see- 
ing that  all  arrangements  are  worked  out 
and  that  contests  come  off  as  planned. 
These  contests  are  closely  scouted  by  the 
station  team  coaches  and  all  likely  talent 
is  singled  out.  When  a man  is  selected 
for  the  station  team  a note  is  sent  his  unit 
officer  by  the  commanding  general  asking 
that  the  man’s  duty  hours  be  assigned  so 
that  he  may  practice  with  the  station 
team. 


This  does  not  mean  the  athlete  will 
spend  any  less  time  performing  his  reg- 
ular duties  than  other  members  of  his 
unit.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  result  is  that 
he  usually  is  assigned  guard  duty  at  night 
to  make  up  for  time  spent  in  practice, 
but  the  prestige  of  being  a member  of 
the  station  team  is  so  great  that  no  team 
members  ever  complain.  Little  time  is 
spent  during  working  hours  for  practice. 
The  football  team  receives  classroom  in- 
struction from  1200  to  1300  and  works 
out  from  1600  to  1730  daily  during  the 
season.  The  basketball  team  did  all  its 
practicing  at  night. 

Coaches  for  the  station  teams  are  care- 
fully chosen  and  trained  for  the  job. 
For  example,  the  Quantico  football  coach 
was  sent  up  to  Washington  to  study  for 
a week  under  the  Washington  Redskins’ 
coach  during  their  spring  practice.  Just 
before  the  basketball  season  commenced 
the  basketball  coach  spent  a week  of  in- 
struction under  the  coach  of  New  York 
City  College’s  team. 

On  the  practice  field  the  athletes  are 
under  rigid  discipline.  All  the  practice 
for  the  day  is  gone  over  beforehand  on 
a blackboard  and  exactly  what  is  expected 
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EQUIPMENT  is  important  factor  in  sports  competition,  and  Quantico  has  enough  to 
completely  outfit  station  and  intramural  teams.  The  gear  is  issued  free  to  the  men. 


to  be  accomplished  outlined.  Quantico’s 
coaches  operate  on  a theory  that  major 
sports  such  as  basketball  and  football 
are  a changing  game  and  that  every  new 
development  in  the  game  must  be  closely 
studied  and  applied.  This  is  the  payoff 
for  the  tutorage  Quantico’s  mentors  re- 
ceive under  nationally  known  coaches. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  afternoon 
practice  for  any  service  teams  is  that 
players  are  likely  to  miss  evening  chow. 
Quantico  solved  this  problem  by  setting 
up  a training  table.  Here  the  men  are 
fed  after  practice,  no  matter  what  time 
it’s  over.  The  coaches  think  that  psy- 
chologically the  training  table  is  one  of 
the  more  important  factors  in  training 
service  athletes.  It  gives  the  men  time 
to  shower  leisurely  after  a hard  workout 
and  they  don’t  have  to  dash  madly  to 
the  mess  hall  before  it  closes. 

Equipment  is  another  important  fac- 
tor to  a winning  team,  and  in  this  field 
Quantico  really  shines.  In  a storeroom 
that  is  used  as  a model  for  the  entire 
Marine  Corps  is  massed  an  impressive 
collection  of  athletic  equipment.  Hun- 
dreds of  football,  basketball  and  base- 
ball uniforms  complete  in  every  detail, 
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row  upon  row  of  golf  clubs,  tennis  rac- 
quets, basketballs,  baseballs,  baseball  bats, 
gloves,  handball  equipment  and  just  about 
any  piece  of  sporting  equipment  that  can 
be  named  — is  stored  here  for  issue  to 
the  men.  The  station  teams  are  outfitted 
with  the  finest  equipment  obtainable  and 
even  the  intramural  teams  are  completely 
outfitted.  Currently  15  intramural  soft- 
ball  teams  have  been  equipped  right  down 
to  their  shoe  laces  for  competition. 

Very  little  of  this  equipment  is  lost 
from  season  to  season,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  size  of  this  amazing  collec- 
tion. The  gear  is  issued  free  to  the  men, 
and  an  excellent  system  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility has  been  set  up  where  each 
man  must  personally  acount  for  the 
equipment  in  his  possession.  If  a piece  of 
gear  is  damaged  or  destroyed  the  man 
must  explain  exactly  how  it  happened, 
and  if  his  own  negligence  caused  it,  he 
must  replace  the  equipment  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  "It’s  amazing  how  little 
equipment  is  lost  under  this  system,”  said 
the  warrant  officer  in  charge  of  the  store- 
room. Quantico  repairs  and  refurbishes 
much  of  its  worn  equipment  in  shops  on 
the  base  operated  by  Marine  personnel. 


Probably  not  another  service  activity 
in  the  country  has  better  recreation  fa- 
cilities than  Quantico.  The  splendid  fa- 
cilities include  a beautiful  18-hole  golf 
course,  a football  stadium  that  holds 
20,000  spectators,  12  tennis  courts,  three 
full-size  swimming  pools,  16  bowling  al- 
leys, many  basketball  and  handball  courts 
and  several  excellent  softball  and  base- 
ball diamonds.  Twenty-nine  sailboats  and 
many  rowboats  and  outboard  motors  are 
available  for  use  on  the  Potomac  river 
which  flows  by  the  base.  All  types  of 
fishing  tackle  can  be  checked  out  and 
used  at  no  cost  to  the  individual  who 
wants  to  fish. 

During,  before  and  after  the  regular 
season  the  Quantico  teams  tackle  the 
toughest  competition  they  can  find.  Be- 
sides playing  the  best  service  teams,  in 
1947  the  football  team  took  on  such 
college  competition  as  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  Davis  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege. The  basketball  team  played  such 
teams  as  Villanova,  Duke,  Maryland, 
V.M.I.,  George  Washington  University, 
Virginia,  Duquesne  and  Long  Island  Uni- 
versities. The  baseball  team  played 
Michigan,  Buckness,  Georgetown,  West 
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POISED  for  the  KO,  Andrew  Starkie  stands  over  John  L.  Ferring.  Six  bouts 
were  main  attraction  of  a smoker  held  on  board  USS  Philippine  Sea. 

Smoker  On  Board  Carrier  Slugging  Success 


The  harbor  of  Gibraltar  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  pounding  leather  as  Navy 
and  Marine  crew  members  of  uss  Phil- 
ippine Sea  (CV  47)  put  on  a top- 
notch  boxing  exhibition  at  a smoker 
held  on  the  carrier’s  hangar  deck. 

Six  bouts  kept  the  fans  yelling  from 
the  opening  round  to  the  final  bell.  It 
was  sailor  versus  marine  in  most  of  the 
bouts,  although  in  some  instances  men 
were  matched  against  leatherpushers  of 
their  own  service  because  opponents  of 
a corresponding  weight  could  not  be 
found. 

After  the  fights  entertainment  of  a 


different  nature  was  presented.  Several 
crooners  warbled  popular  songs,  a Ma- 
rine sextet  harmonized  on  several  bal- 
lads and  a guitarist  and  singer  enter- 
tained with  hillbilly  ditties  and  folk 
songs.  One  sailor  doffed  his  uniform 
temporarily  for  magician’s  garb  and 
entertained  the  entire  ship’s  company 
with  sleight-of-hand  tricks. 

The  entire  show  was  considered  a 
success  by  crew  members  as  well  as  the 
recreation  council  which  planned  it. 
Future  shows  will  fill  off-duty  hours 
during  Philippine  Sea’s  Mediterranean 
cruise. — F.  Fiddler,  SMI,  usn. 


Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  and 
Davidson.  Against  such  outstanding  com- 
petition the  Quantico  Devildogs  managed 
to  break  even. 

Travelling  to  play  teams  some  distance 
from  their  home  activity  hampers  many 
service  teams  from  playing  a wider  field 
of  competition.  Quantico  utilizes  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Marine  airfield  on  the  base 
where  Marine  pilots  are  trained.  "The 
student  pilots  must  get  in  a certain 
amount  of  flying  time  anyway,”  said  the 
special  services  director,  "so  we  have 
them  transport  our  teams  to  the  location 
where  we’re  playing.  Many  other  activi- 
ties have  the  same  facilities  available 


and  could  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
proper  cooperation.” 

Unusually  large  crowds  turn  out  for 
home  games  and  practically  the  entire 
base  closely  follows  the  Quantico  team’s 
records.  Over  5,00©  fans  regularly  turn 
out  for  football  games  on  a base  which 
has  considerably  less  than  that  number  of 
men  assigned  to  it. 

What  are  the  most  important  factors 
in  building  up  winning  teams?  "Training, 
good  equipment  and  support  from  all 
hands,”  said  the  special  services  director. 
Will  Quantico  continue  to  capture  All- 
Navy  championships?  "Naturally!”  re- 
plied the  Marines  in  chorus. 


All-Navy  Sports  Rules 

Rules  governing  participation  of  Navy 
personnel  in  the  All-Navy  sports  pro- 
gram have  been  revised.  New  rules  are 
as  follows: 

The  Navy  is  divided  into  eight  geo- 
graphical area  groups  for  athletic  com- 
petition. 

Group  I — 11th,  12th,  13th  and  17th 
Naval  Districts.  (Commander  Western 
Sea  Frontier,  coordinator). 

Group  III — All  Pacific  Fleet  units  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Group  V — All  naval  activities  ashore 
and  afloat  in  the  Hawaiian  area. 

Group  VII — All  Naval  activities  ashore 
and  afloat  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Group  il — 7th,  8th  and  9th  Naval 
Districts. 

Group  IV — 1st,  3rd  and  4th  Naval 
Districts. 

Group  VI — 5th,  6th,  10th  and  15th 
Naval  Districts,  Potomac  River  Naval 
Command  and  Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mand. 

Group  VIII — Atlantic  Fleet  units  and 
shore  based  fleet  units  to  include  Atlantic 
Fleet  units  operating  under  Commander 
in  Chief,  Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean. 

For  purposes  of  the  All-Navy  Sports 
Program,  the  Pacific  area  is  defined  to 
include  all  Navy  and  Marine  activities 
ashore  and  afloat  in  the  11th,  12th,  13th 
and  17th  Naval  Districts,  Hawaiian  (14th 
ND),  Marianas,  Western  Pacific,  Far 
Eastern  and  Philippine  areas.  The  Hawai- 
ian area  includes  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Johnston,  Samoa  and  Midway  Islands. 

Head  coaches  of  Navy  teams  will  be 
commissioned  officers.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent certain  naval  activities  from  using 
civilians  employed  the  year  round  in 
positions  within  their  recreation  pro- 
grams as  assistant  coaches.  In  competi- 
tions, however,  Navy  teams  shall  be 
represented  by  commissioned  officers  in 
dealing  with  officials  and  representatives 
of  opponents. 

Commands  conducting  eliminations  will 
employ  officials  of  a recognized  official 
status.  If  circumstances  preclude  employ- 
ment of  professional  officials,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  qualify  service  personnel 
in  this  capacity  prior  to  assignment  of  an 
All-Navy  or  Fleet  championship  contest. 

Participation  of  officers  is  limited  to 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  officers  play- 
ing in  the  game  at  any  one  time.  Officers 
and  professionals  are  ineligible  to  com- 
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pete  in  boxing  and  wrestling.  All  warrant 
officers  are  considered  as  commissioned 
officers.  Midshipmen  and  cadets  in  Naval 
Air  Training  Commands  are  not  con- 
sidered as  officers  in  sports  competition. 

The  size  of  squads  in  each  sport  will 
be  limited  as  follows: 

• Basketball — 15  playing  members, 
including  coach  and  manager. 

• Football— 45  playing  members,  five 
additional  members  consisting  of  coaches 
and  managers. 

• Baseball — 25  playing  members,  in- 
cluding coaches  and  managers. 

• Softball  — 20  playing  members,  in- 
cluding coaches  and  managers. 

The  amounts  to  be  spent  for  awards 
are  to  be  limited  to  approximately  $10 
for  individual  awards  and  $50  for  team 
awards.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply 
to  perpetual  trophies  established  by  fleet, 
type,  and  force  commanders  or  district 
comandants. 

Fleet  championships  should  cover  the 
same  sports  as  those  included  in  the  All- 
Navy  sports  program.  Eliminations  by 
types  followed  by  eliminations  between 
types  is  Considered  the  best  method.  Type 
championships  should  be  permitted  to 
augment  from  within  ships  of  the  type 
in  Groups  III  and  VIII.  Fleet  units  in 
other  groups  will  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate within  fleet  eliminations  since  the 
majority  of  such  ships  are  in  a rota- 
tional basis  and  the  complications  of 
trying  to  work  those  units  into  the  Group 
III  or  VIII  eliminations  are  not  accept- 
able. 

Naval  Air  Training  activities,  Marine 
Corps  activities,  Reserve  Fleets  and  all 
other  naval  activities  will  compete  in  the 
naval  district  playoffs.  NROTC  and  Naval 
Reserve  units  are  excluded  from  partici- 
pation. Units  of  the  inactive  fleet  berthed 
at  naval  stations  within  naval  districts 
will  participate  in  the  eliminaton  tourna- 
ments sponsored  by  those  naval  districts. 
Fleet  Marine  Force  units  will  be  con- 
sidered as  shore  based  activities  and  will 
compete  in  their  naval  district  playoffs 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Augmentation  is  optional.  Teams  can- 
not shift  from  one  group  to  another  dur- 
ing a regular  season.  Augmentation  can- 
not take  place  until  the  completion  of  a 
regular  season  as  established  by  BuPers 
in  the  details  governing  the  various 
sports,  and  teams  will  be  augmented  only 
from  within  the  group  entered  at  the 
beginning  of  a season. 


St&treey 


Despite  the  enchanting  tales 
spun  by  salt-encrusted  old  timers 
about  the  golden  era  of  sports  in 
the  Navy  of  the  past,  the  fact  is 
there  has  never  been  such  Navy- 
wide enthusiasm  for  sports  as  there 
is  right  now.  More  sailors  are  play- 
ing or  watching  games  than  ever 
before. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Officials  have  decided  to  hold 
the  All-Navy  golf  tournament  at 
Oakland,  Calif.,  the  week  of  15  Au- 
gust. The  12  low  scorers  on  this 
tournament  will  tangle  with  the 
Army  and  Air  Forces’  divot  ex- 
perts on  25-27  August  in  the  an- 
nual inter-service  golf  tournament 


on  the  famous  Pebble  Beach  course 
near  San  Francisco. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Quantico  Marine  Devildogs, 
who  last  season  walked  off  with 
the  All-Navy  baseball  champion- 

ship along  with  several  other  tro- 
phies look  as  if  they  are  going  to 
be  the  outfit  to  beat  again  this 

year.  The  Marine  diamond  stars 
are  playing  a terrific  schedule  this 
season  against  red-hot  service  and 
college  competition  and  doing  O.K. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Former  All  Hands  scribe  Frank 
Tuttle,  ex-J03,  and  Felix  Grosso, 
J02,  usn,  with  Com  12  PIO,  re- 
ported this  incident  while  they 
were  covering  the  All-Navy  fisti- 
cuffs affair  at  San  Diego.  It  seems 
the  tournament  medical  officer  sent 
heavyweight  contender  Kirby  Seals, 
SA,  usn,  to  the  local  naval  hospi- 
tal for  a physical  checkup  prior  to 
his  battle  with  heavyweight  Jack 
Woods,  AOC,  USN.  On  the  admit- 
tance slip  the  Doc  wrote  only  one 
word  as  reason  for  the  exam: 
"fighting.” 

As  Seals  strolled  from  the  hos- 
pital after  the  exam  the  long  arm 
of  the  shore  patrol  plucked  him 
and  unceremoniously  dumped  him 
in  the  brig.  Hours  later  he  was  re- 


leased. The  crimson-hued  hospital 
corpsman  who  had  sicked  the  SPs 
on  Seals  said  he  thought  the  boxer 


had  been  in  a street  brawl  when 
he  saw  "fighting”  on  the  slip. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Thirty-eight  year  old  Cosme 
Buenavista,  SDC,  usn,  wanted  to 
be  All-Navy  flyweight  champion. 
The  wiry  little  chief  steward  had 
taught  himself  how  to  fight  and 
battled  his  way  through  youngsters 
all  the  way  to  the  All-Navy  box- 
ing semi-finals. 

With  over  19  years  in  the  Navy, 
Buenavista  was  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  going  out  on  20  as  the 
undefeated  flyweight  champ.  His 
dreams  were  rudely  shattered  by 
the  talented  fists  of  "Rocky” 
Kreiner,  YN3,  USN.  Standing  flat- 
footed  in  the  middle  of  the  ring 
and  resembling  an  experienced 
street  fighter,  the  aging  chief  stew- 
ard was  no  match  for  his  scientific 
and  younger  opponent. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Tall,  muscular  Ensign  Robert  E. 
Cowell  can  swim  faster  on  his 
back  than  most  people  can  in  any 
position.  The  backstroke  star,  who 
twice  has  won  national  AAU  back- 


stroke  titles  and  was  once  named 
the  outstanding  swimmer  in  the 
nation,  recently  wind-milled  off 
100  yards  in  59.8  seconds.  Lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  Robert  Tribble, 
another  high-speed,  flat-on-his-back 
stroker  who  once  set  an  inter-col- 
legiate backstroke  record  that  still 
stands,  will  swim  with  Cowell  in 
the  meet  being  held  at  Detroit  on 
9-11  July  to  pick  members  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team. — Red  Smith, 
PNC,  usn. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• OBSERVATION  periods  during 
which  patients  under  treatment  for  ven- 
ereal disease  are  held  on  board  for  ob- 
servation must  not  be  ordered  as  a 
form  of  punishment,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
76-48  (NDB,  30  Apr  1948)  states  in 
placing  special  emphasis  on  that  point. 

Medical  officers  may  recommend  the 
period  for  retaining  the  patient  on  board 
purely  as  a protective  measure  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  the  patient  and  the 
public. 

"Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  in 
administering  this  requirement,”  the  di- 
rective states,  "to  insure  that  it  is  not 
utilized  as  a form  of  punishment.” 

• RATING  BADGES  designed  for 
right-arm  use,  whether  they  are  still  in 
stock  or  already  in  service,  are  to  be 
utilized  in  the  new  all-left  system  despite 
the  fact  that  the  eagle’s  head  and  certain 
specialty  insignia  will  be  facing  the 

WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Poop  Deck 

The  term  “poop  deck"  is  among  the  old- 
est of  sea  terms  still  in  existence  and  dates 
back  to  the  early  Greek  and  Roman 
empires. 

Those  old  salts  were  very  superstitious 
and  depended  on  their  pagan  gods  for 
advice  in  many  ways.  They  carried  shrines 


on  a special  deck  in  the  stern  of  their 
vessels  where  they  worshipped  these  gods. 
The  shrines  contained  miniature  images  of 
the  gods,  called  "pupi,"  from  which  we  get 
the  word  "poop." 

Poop  deck  today  refers  to  the  partial 
deck  above  the  main  deck  on  the  stern 
of  a vessel. 


wrong  way.  Right-arm  crows  should  be 
moved  to  the  left  sleeve  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Other  uniform  questions  clarified  by 
BuPers  are:  length  of  time  before  new- 
style  blues-  are  required  and  number  of 
stripes  on  cuffs  of  dress  blue  jumpers. 

Because  of  the  large  supply  of  tradi- 
tional Navy  trousers  and  dress  blue  jump- 
ers on  hand,  few  if  any  of  the  newly 
designed  blues  will  be  issued  for  an  in- 
definite time.  In  order  that  a normal 
period  of  service  may  be  obtained  from 
cuffed  jumpers  and  13-button  trousers 
still  to  be  issued,  it  is  expected  that  their 
use  will  be  optional  for  several  years 
after  the  revised  uniform  begins  to  reach 
the  fleet. 

In  the  meantime,  all  dress  blue  jump- 
ers will  have  three  stripes  on  their  cuffs. 
Men  in  the  three  lowest  pay-grades  will 
wear  the  appropriate  number  of  stripes 
on  their  upper  left  sleeve  to  indicate 
their  status. 

Other  information  concerning  uniform 
changes  is  given  in  All  Hands,  March 
1948,  pp.  31-34  and  May  1948,  p.  33 
and  p.  47. 

• YEAR-LONG  aviation  electronics 
courses  commencing  four  times  yearly 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  may  be  requested 
by  naval  aviation  ground  officers,  naval 
aviators  and  Marine  Corps  officers. 

Eligibility  requirements  specify  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  for 
mastery  of  technical  courses  of  college 
level  with  a good  background  in  radio 
theory  and  maintenance  desired.  An  avia- 
tion background  is  not  required  of  Marine 
Corps  applicants. 

Following  the  class  convening  5 July 
1948,  the  32-week  course  opens  on  4 
Oct  1948,  17  Jan  1949,  18  Apr  1949,  18 
July  1949  and  14  Oct  1949.  Submitted 
through  official  channels,  applications 
must  reach  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-3116)  at  least  two  months 
prior  to  the  convening  date  of  the  class 
desired. 

Objective  of  the  course,  as  listed  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  84-48  (NDB,  15  May 


1948),  is  to  qualify  officers  for  the  super- 
vision of  electronics  maintenance  person- 
nel working  with  airborne  electronics 
equipment  and  to  train  staff,  station  and 
squadron  officers  for  duty  in  connection 
with  that  equipment. 

The  course  consists  of  basic  mathe- 
matics, physics,  electricity  and  electronics 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  and  operation  of  transmitters,  re- 
ceivers and  special  equipment  consisting 
of  Loran,  high  altitude,  low  altitude  and 
toss-bombing  gear.  The  course  also  in- 
cludes instruction  in  personnel  organiza- 
tion, security,  records  and  other  duties 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
an  airborne  electronics  unit. 

• QUESTIONS  about  naval  personnel 
wearing  civilian  clothes  on  duty  in  of- 
fices ashore  are  answered  by  a letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  all  ships 
and  stations.  The  letter  states  that  mili- 
tary personnel  attached  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, Pentagon,  district  comman- 
dants’ offices  or  other  similar  offices  will 
not  be  authorized  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
on  duty  under  present  circumstances. 
Article  1-3,  U.S.  Navy  Uniform  Regula- 
tions, 1947,  will  remain  in  effect  under 
present  plans. 

The  SecNav  letter  of  21  Apr  1948  is 
given  as  item  289,  NDB,  30  Apr  1948. 

• NAVAL  personnel  are  cautioned  in 
a letter  from  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
that  discretion  and  responsible  behavior 
are  essential  in  regard  to  classified  naval 
operations,  material  and  developments. 

The  letter  dated  19  Apr  1948  (item 
297,  NDB,  30  Apr  1948)  points  out  that 
recent  breaches  of  security  indicate  a 
serious  lack  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
many  naval  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  naval  establishment.  Care- 
less conversations  and  display  of  classi- 
fied material  in  public  are  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  security  violations. 

The  letter  calls  upon  responsible  offi- 
cers and  civilian  employees  to  impress 
upon  their  subordinates  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  security  directives,  Navy 
regulations  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Espionage  Act  of  1917. 

• LATEST  word  on  specialty  insignia 
under  the  new  rating  program  shows  the 
device  revised  for  photographer’s  mate, 
aviation  photographer’s  mate  and  ma- 
chinery repairman. 

In  the  photographer  rates,  the  approved 
insignia  has  the  space  between  the  light 
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Aviation  Photographer's  Mate 


Photographer's  Machinery 


Mate  Repairman 

rays  filled  in  with  white.  The  rays  them- 
selves are  indicated  by  dark  dotted  lines. 
The  micrometer  in  the  machinery  repair- 
man’s specialty  mark  has  been  turned  so 
that  the  handle  is  pointing  downward 
so  that  it  parallels  the  left  edge  of  the 
chevron. 

In  arriving  at  the  final  design,  a more 
attractive  and  symbolic  emblem  for  the 
PHs  and  AFs  and  a more  symmetrical 
one  for  the  MRs  was  attained.  A complete 
lay-out  of  specialty  devices  was  given  in 
All  Hands,  March  1948,  pp.  32  and  33. 
The  above  modifications  were  made  after 
publication. 

• NEARLY  HALF  the  regular  Navy 
officers  now  on  active  duty  are  former 
enlisted  men. 

Figures  show  that  46  per  cent  of  the 
36,737  active  regular  Navy  officers  had 
former  enlisted  service.  The  tabulation 
does  not  include  officers  holding  per- 
manent commissions  prior  to  December 
1941,  who  had  previous  enlisted  service, 
or  Reserve  officers  with  previous  enlisted 
service  who  were  permanently  commis- 
sioned in  the  regular  Navy  during  the 
transfer  program. 

The  16,915  officers  with  previous  en- 
listed service  include  the  following: 
8,762  temporary  officers,  ensign  or  above, 
who  hold  permanent  status  as  chief 
warrant,  warrant  officer  or  as  enlisted 
men;  3,438  temporary  chief  warrant  and 
warrant  officers  who  hold  a permanent 
status  as  enlisted  men;  710  permanent 
chief  warrant  or  warrant  officers  who 
hold  a permanent  status  as  such;  1,405 
permanent  usn,  ensign  or  above,  trans- 
ferred from  temporary  status,  and  2,600 
permanent  usn,  ensign  or  above,  who 
went  from  enlisted  status  to  officer  can- 
didate schools  and  the  Naval  Academy 


between  December  1941  and  August 
1945. 

This  year  the  Navy  will  select  200 
candidates  from  enlisted  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  training  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  and 
eventual  commissioning,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  tabulations.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  regular  and  Reserve 
enlisted  also  are  expected  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  1948. 

Many  other  enlisted  and  former  en- 
listed personnel  are  in  the  process  of 
being  selected  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment as  limited  duty  officers  in  ranks 
up  to  and  including  commander. 

• NAVAL  personnel  convicted  of  felo- 
nies by  general  courts-martial  may  be 
discharged  from  the  service  and  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  prisons  under  a plan 
approved  by  SecNav  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

Because  personnel  convicted  of  felonies 
generally  present  special  custody  prob- 
lems and  are  in  need  of  individualized 
treatment  programs  not  available  in  naval 
places  of  confinement,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  has  agreed  to  accept  such 
prisoners  for  penal  and  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

Naval  personnel  transferred  to  Federal 
custody  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  all  Federal  prison- 
ers, but  will  be  entitled  to  annual  clem- 
ency consideration  by  the  Naval  Sentence 
Review  and  Clemency  Board. 

• FANCY  cocked  hats  and  other  frills 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  will  disappear  from  offi- 
cers’ full  dress  uniforms. 

Epaulets,  frock  coat,  full  dress  trousers, 
dress  sword  belt,  dress  white  trousers, 
boat  cloak  and  cocked  hat,  several  of 
which  were  required  wear  by  officers  on 
liberty  up  to  Civil  War  days  and  pre- 
served in  the  present  day  dress  uniform, 
have  now  been  abolished. 

While  no  definite  decision  has  been 
made  by  Navy  Department  officials  as 
to  what  the  postwar  dress  uniforms  will 
look  like,  the  above  items  are  definitely 
out. 

Chances  are,  BuPers  officials  say,  the 
new  dress  uniform  will  be  very  simple. 
Other  branches  of  the  armed  services 
are  considering  adoption  for  mutual  use 
an  evening  dress  uniform  greatly  similar 
to  the  present  Navy  dress  tails. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

You  may  know  the  titles  of  all  the 
latest  "beep  bop"  tunes,  but  how 
about  a few  Navy  terms?  Check 
your  score. 


6... .Hurricane 

5 Gale 

4 Breeze 

3 Calm 


1.  This  giant  flying  boat  is  known  as 
the  (a)  Skymaster  (b)  Mars  (c)  Coro- 
nado. 


2.  It  is  pictured  in  a take-off  called 
(a)  judo  (b)  juju  (c)  jato. 


3.  The  man  who  wears  the  specialty 
mork  at  the  left  (above)  (a)  maintains 
electronic  equipment  (b)  studies  weather 
charts  (c)  repairs  shipboard  gyros. 

4.  The  mark  at  the  right  designates 
(a)  driver  (b)  engineman  (c)  machinery 
repairman. 


5.  Of  importance  to  invasion  tactics, 
this  landing  ship  is  (a)  LSD  (b)  LSM 
(c)  LST. 

6.  It  is  designed  to  (a)  transport, 
launch  and  repair  LCTs  and  LCMs  (b) 
sweep  mine  fields  (c)  tend  destroyers. 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53 
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FIRE  CONTROL  HITS  THE  SPOT 


^"HE  NIGHT  was  black  as  a splash  of 
1 india  ink.  Close  inshore  the  combined 
force  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  waited,  almost 
motionless,  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Surigao 
Strait. 

About  0300  the  Japanese  force  of  two 
battleships,  one  cruiser  and  four  destroy- 
ers moved  down  the  strait.  On  deck  and 
inside  gun  turrets  of  U.S.  vessels  men 
tensed  as  electric  motors  started  hum- 
ming and  big  guns  shifted  silently,  their 
muzzles  turning  toward  the  unseen  enemy 
approaching  in  the  darkness.  Loudspeak- 
ers shattered  the  stillness:  Bogies  38,000 
yards  away.  Commence  tracking. 

As  the  Jap  force  drew  nearer,  fire  con- 
trol equipment  on  board  U.S.  Navy  ves- 
sels performed  mathematical  miracles, 
plotting  the  enemy’s  course,  speed  and 
keeping  the  fleet’s  guns  accurately  trained 
on  targets,  many  miles  away.  Then  the  PT 
boats  and  destroyers  attacked,  and  when 
the  Jap  fleet  was  still  about  eight  miles 
away  the  big  guns  of  the  Navy’s  heavy 
ships  opened  fire,  scoring  hits  with  deadly 


accuracy.  Fifty-three  minutes  later  the 
Jap  fleet  of  seven  ships  was  in  shambles, 
with  only  one  cruiser  and  one  destroyer 
still  afloat. 

The  men  who  directed  this  devastating 
gunfire  never  laid  eyes  on  the  Jap  ships. 

This  engagement,  an  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  modern  fire  control,  illus- 
trates the  amazing  advances  made  in  fire 
control  during  the  last  few  years.  For 
centuries  cannon  have  been  used  in  war- 
fare, but  prior  to  1800  guns  were  not 
even  equipped  with  sights. 

Naval  gunnery  during  that  period  liter- 
ally followed  to  the  letter  the  famous 
phrase,  "don’t  shoot  ’til  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes.’’ 

The  strategy  usually  employed  in  early 
sea  warfare  was  to  get  as  close  to  the 
enemy  vessel  as  possible,  often  yardarm 
to  yardarm,  and  open  fire  "muzzle  to 
muzzle.”  The  bloody  battle  between  the 
American  Frigate  Chesapeake  and  the 
British  frigate  Shannon  was  fought  at  a 
range  of  less  than  50  yards.  Practically 


DEADLY  salvos  fired  by  Navy  in  World  War  II  proved  effectiveness  of  fire  control  gear.  Left:  5-inch  gun 


the  entire  engagement  between  Monitor 
and  Merrimac  was  at  a range  of  less 
than  100  yards. 

In  those  days,  gunners  were  often  in- 
structed to  open  fire  at  "pistol  shot”  or 
"half-pistol  shot”  ranges.  These  were 
distances  of  about  50  and  20  yards  re- 
spectively. Aiming  the  gun  was  a simple 
operation.  They  simply  pointed  the  can- 
non in  the  direction  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  the  gunner  then  stooped  down 
and  "sighted  along  the  line  of  metal,” 
brought  the  top  of  the  gun  breach  and 
the  top  of  the  muzzle  in  line  with  the 
point  of  aim,  which  caused  the  gun  to  be 
elevated  by  the  amount  of  the  taper  of 
the  gun  from  breach  to  muzzle — and  let 
her  go.  When  the  smoke  cleared  the 
operation  was  repeated. 

Practically  no  attempt  was  made  to 
regulate  the  distance  the  projectile  would 
travel.  Powder  charges  were  roughly  esti- 
mated and  the  projectile  might  be  one 
or  several  shots.  Sometimes  at  very  close 
quarters  the  gun  barrel  was  completely 

director. 


filled  with  grape  shot  and  the  enemy 
vessel  literally  sprayed  with  metal. 

The  first  gun  sights  introduced  were 
merely  fixed  front  and  rear  sight  points 
so  adjusted  that  the  line  of  sight  across 
their  tips  was  parallel  to  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  somewhat  similar  to  the  fixed 
sights  on  a shotgun.  Its  only  advantage 
was  that  it  could  be  used  as  a guide 
in  adjusting  the  elevation  by  sighting 
"fine”  or  "course”  along  the  points  of 
the  sights.  Even  this  extremely  simple 
device  was  disliked  by  experienced  naval 
leaders. 

A French  army  officer  first  introduced 
an  adjustable  rear  sight,  and  although 
adjustable  sights  were  in  use  prior  to 
1852,  as  late  as  1864  most  gunners  were 
still  using  the  primitive  method  of  sight- 
ing by  the  line  of  metal.  Even  by  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  no  real  progress 
in  fire  control  had  been  made,  as  the 
battle  ranges  were  still  so  short  there 
was  no  need  for  it. 

Telescope  sights  were  the  next  signifi- 
cant development  in  fire  control.  A tele- 
scopic sight  had  been  used  by  the  British 
Army  as  early  as  1857,  but  it  was  quite 
awhile  before  the  idea  was  adopted  in 
naval  gunnery.  About  1896  Lieutenant 
(later  Admiral)  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  usn, 


Mathematical  Miracles 
Performed  by  Navy's 
Modern  Gunnery  Gear 


adapted  telescope  sights  for  attachment 
to  the  gun  slide  to  compensate  for  speeds, 
drift  and  elevation  in  range.  With  adop- 
tion of  gun  sights  that  made  reasonably 
accurate  pointing  of  guns  possible,  fire 
control  began  to  become  a science. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century 
the  fire  control  picture  on  board  ship 
looked  something  like  this:  The  gunnery 
officer,  perched  high  on  the  fighting  top 
or  flying  bridge,  where  he  had  an  un- 
obstructed view,  was  directly  in  charge 
of  determining  range  to  the  target.  There 
were  no  instruments  for  determining 
range  to  the  target  and  gunnery  officers 
used  many  different  methods  for  figuring 
it  out.  Systems  ranged  from  eye  estimates 
to  the  angle  of  dip  below  the  horizon 
and  the  preferred  method  of  firing  "rang- 
ing shots.” 

The  gunnery  officer  told  the  turret 
and  battery  officers  what  range  to  set  on 
the  sight  bars  and  what  corrections  to 
make.  There  were  no  voice  tubes  or 
telephones,  so  commands  and  data  were 
shouted  down,  a job  that  required  the 
gunnery  officer  to  have  a healthy  set  of 
lungs.  After  the  opening  fire  the  gun- 
nery officer  adjusted  the  range  as  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  shells  to  the  target 
but  the  individual  turret  officers  adjusted 
the  deflection  of  their  own  guns. 

Many  new  fire  control  features  were 
introduced  between  1901-10.  Among 
these  were  the  coincidence  type  of  range 
finder,  rate  of  change  of  range  pro- 
jectors, range  clocks,  plotting  and  track- 
ing boards,  voice  tubes  and  telephone 
communication.  Many  of  these  develop- 
ments came  from  experimentation  on 
board  ship  with  homemade  devices. 

Someone  figured  out  that  voice  tube 
communication  could  be  achieved  in  re- 
volving turrets  by  connecting  the  tube 
to  the  gun  with  flexible  lengths  of  suc- 
tion hose.  The  plotting  board  for  keeping 
track  of  ranges  was  originally  designed 
by  a young  officer  and  was  an  early  step 
towards  the  modern  plotting  room. 

About  this  time,  the  Navy  began  to 
realize  the  fire  control  setup  on  board 
its  major  warships  was  impractical.  The 
old  style  battleships  were  literally  cover- 
ed with  guns  of  several  calibers.  Main 
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batteries  might  include  12-inch  guns  in 
the  center  turrets,  8-inch  guns  in  super- 
imposed and  waist  turrets,  while  the 
secondary  batteries  included  3,  5,  6 or 
7-inch  guns.  Only  the  3-inch  guns  were 
designated  to  fire  against  tropedo  craft; 
all  other  calibers  opposed  the  enemy’s 
main  battery. 

Control  of  as  many  as  three  different 
sizes  of  guns  with  their  varying  gun 
elevation,  deflection,  times  of  flight,  etc., 
against  a single  target  was  a problem 
that  drove  gunnery  officers  wild.  In  the 
early  1900s  a new  dreadnaught  appeared 
in  which  the  main  battery  was  designed 
to  engage  the  major  targets  and  the 
secondary  battery  was  designed  to  en- 
gage torpedo  craft.  All  guns  of  a battery 
were  of  a single  caliber.  It  marked  the 
appearance  of  the  modern  design  warship. 

One  of  the  major  developments  in  fire 
control  took  place  when  a system  was 
introduced  whereby  the  actual  laying 
in  elevation,  training  and  firing  of  all 
the  guns  of  a battery  were  controlled 
from  a single  advantageously  located 
position.  This  method  became  known  as 
"director  fire,”  and  was  first  introduced 
by  the  British.  The  U.S.  Navy  installed 
a system  of  director  fire,  considerably 
different  from  the  British  design,  on  the 
Navy’s  capital  ships  about  1915. 

The  U.S.  Navy  forged  ahead  in  the 
fire  control  field  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Ford  rangekeeper.  This  instrument 
collected  into  one  mechanical  unit  various 
function  of  the  rate  of  change  of  rate 
projector,  the  rate  clock,  the  plotting  and 
tracking  board  and  deflection  computors, 
and  handled  automatically  some  parts  of 
the  problem  of  determining  the  range 
ballistic.  When  Navy  battleships  sailed 
overseas  in  1917  to  join  the  British 
Fleet,  they  had  been  equipped  with  direc- 
tor fire  and  with  Ford  rangekeepers. 

When  the  Navy  developed  guns  that 
would  shoot  over  20,000  yards  it  became 
necessary  to  figure  out  some  method  of 
fire  control  that  would  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  firing  ship.  Spotting,  even 
from  the  highest  position  on  a ship,  was 
difficult  and  uncertain  as  the  target  ap- 
proached the  sea  horizon. 

During  World  War  I,  kite  balloons 
were  used  as  a higher  spotting  station. 
These  balloons  were  towed  by  battleships 
at  a height  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet 
and  carried  a spotter  in  telephone  com- 
munication with  the  ship.  The  balloon 
was  difficult  to  manage  and  limited  the 
maneuverability  of  the  ship.  Soon  the 
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ACCURACY  of  antiaircraft  guns  was  greatly  improved  by  developments  in  fire 
control  equipment.  Above:  Crew  members  of  Wisconsin  operate  20-mm  gun. 


airplane  replaced  it,  and  today  aircraft 
spotting  plays  an  important  part  in  fire 
control. 

Between  World  War  I and  World  War 
II,  much  of  the  existing  fire  control  equip- 
ment was  improved  and  other  new  equip- 
ment developed.  Star  shells  were  used 
for  night  firing  and  were  effective  up  to 
14,000  yards. 

Development  of  radar  and  its  appli- 
cation in  coordination  with  fire  control 


equipment  placed  long  range  firing,  par- 
ticularly night  firing,  on  an  undreamed 
scale  of  accuracy.  Success  of  U.S.  ships 
in  the  many  night  engagements  during 
World  War  II  is  to  a great  extent  due 
to  taking  full  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  their  radar  and  fire 
control  equipment. 

The  rating  of  chief  and  first  class  fire 
controlman  was  established  in  the  Navy 
on  1 July  1921.  Several  chief  and  first 


class  petty  officers,  mostly  former  gun- 
ner's mates  and  electricians  mates,  had 
their  ratings  changed  to  fire  controlman 
that  year.  A second  class  petty  officer  rat- 
ing in  this  branch  was  authorized  in 
July  1924  and  three  years  later  the  rating 
of  FC3  was  added. 

With  the  control  of  guns  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  feature  of  naval 
gunnery,  in  1924  the  name  and  curriculum 
of  the  old  Seaman  Gunnery  School  at 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  changed  to  the  Advanced  Fire 
Control  School.  The  school  opened  with 
an  officer-in-charge,  two  instructors,  (a 
GMC  and  a EMC)  and  about  15  students. 

The  school  grew'  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
For  many  years  both  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  attended  it,  but  the  number 
of  students  grew  so  large  that  in  1944 
a separate  school  was  established  for 
officers.  In  1946  a second  split  took  place, 
and  the  Fire  Control  Technician  School 
was  established.  The  latter  school  was 
set  up  with  an  intense  one-year  course, 
designed  to  produce  fire  control  main- 
tenance men.  Graduates  of  the  Advanced 
Fire  Control  School  retain  or  strike  for 
the  rating  of  fire  controlman  under  the 
new  rating  structure  while  graduates  of 
the  Fire  Control  Technician  School  be- 
come fire  control  technicians  (FT). 

Currently  the  course  at  the  Advanced 
Fire  Control  School  is  of  33  weeks’ 
duration.  Students  range  from  CPOs  to 
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TRAINING  in  all  types  of  equipment  used  in  Navy  gun  directors  is  given  at  fire  control  schools  at  Washington,  D.  C 
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seamen  fire  controlmen  strikers.  All  take 
the  same  course.  Some  civilian  navy  yard 
ordnance  workers  also  are  given  the 
course  along  with  the  sailors.  At  present 
the  school  is  turning  out  about  26  gradu- 
ates per  month  and  is  staffed  with  28 
instructors  (21  FCCs,  four  ICCs,  two 
EMCs,  one  ETl. 

Covering  1,386  hours  of  instruction,  the 

I current  curriculum  at  the  school  is  di- 
vided into  12  basic  subjects.  Students 
study  basic  mathematics  for  42  hours, 
basic  electronics  and  electricity  for  294 
hours,  basic  fire  control  for  187  hours 
and  the  fuse  setting  indicator  regulator 
for  23  hours.  Two  hundred  and  10  hours 
are  spent  learning  the  power  drives,  84 
hours  on  gun  directors,  84  hours  on  the 
stable  element  and  168  hours  on  com- 
puters and  rangekeepers.  Men  receive 
168  hours  of  instruction  on  the  gun  fire 
control  system,  42  hours  instruction  on 
radar  familiarization,  15  hours  on  parallax 
correctors  and  relay  transmitters  and  69 
hours  of  instruction  in  battery  alignment. 

The  future  of  fire  control,  with  its 
wide  field  of  possible  application,  is 
fascinating.  The  degree  of  its  importance 
in  connection  with  weapons  of  the  future 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  play  an  important  role. 

For  instance,  if  at  some  future  date 
an  enemy  launched  an  atomic  rocket  at 
the  U.S.,  it  is  possible  that  fire  control 
equipment,  on  board  a ship  patrolling 
miles  offshore,  will  have  been  perfected 
to  the  point  where  it  will  automatically 
detect  the  rocket  while  it  is  still  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  fire  a counter-rocket 
from  the  ship  that  will  unerringly  "seek 
out”  the  oncoming  missile  and  detonate 
it  while  still  far  from  the  shore. 

In  the  field  of  submarine  warfare  the 
picture  is  no  less  interesting. 

Navy  fire  control  experts  say  that  even 
with  the  presently  developed  anti-sub- 
marine equipment,  a submarine  has  little 
chance  of  escaping  a direct  hit  from  the 
first  laid  pattern  of  depth  charges  if 
the  equipment  is  used  properly.  And  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  about 
jet-powered,  fantastically  high-speed  sub- 
marines with  atomic  torpedoes  that  al- 
ways find  the  target  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  a tack  is  attracted  to  a 
magnet  ? 

The  idea  may  have  its  comic  strip 
aspects  for  the  present,  but  don’t  be 
surprised  if  such  weapons  are  standard 
equipment  in  the  Navy  of  tomorrow. — 
Earl  Smith,  PNC,  USN. 


Push  Button  Targets  Aid  Ship  Gunnery 


CATAPULTED  from  a mobile  catapult,  radio  controled  drone  leaves  mother 
ship.  Once  in  the  air,  drone  is  controlled  by  armchair  pilot  on  board  ship. 


AIRBORNE  d rone  (left)  performs  same  maneuvers  as  a fuil  size  fighter  plane. 
Gunnery  completed,  a chute  released  by  the  drone  (right)  brings  it  down. 


RECOVERY  of  plane  from  the  water  is  made  by  mother  ship.  After  necessary 
cleaning  and  overhaul  target  drone  is  ready  for  its  next  gunnery  mission. 


JULY 1998 
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GUIDED  MISSIL 


TAKEOFF  of  the  'Loon/  Navy  version  of  famed  German  V-l  buzz  bomb,  illus- 
trates field  of  study  and  training  of  Naval  Reserve  Pilotless  Aircraft  Unit  W-l. 


^THE  ERA  of  pilotless  aircraft  and  guid- 
* ed  missiles,  foreshadowed  in  World 
War  I,  became  a reality  in  World  War  II 
when  planes  and  bombs  were  developed 
to  operate  with  mechanical  brains  by 
means  of  television,  radio,  radar,  mag- 
netic and  sound  devices. 

A common  interest  in  this  compara- 
tively new  field,  which  has  important 
peacetime  as  well  as  war  uses,  has 
brought  together  a group  of  specialists 
who  have  formed  the  Naval  Reserve’s 
Pilotless  Aircraft  Unit  W-l,  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

Meeting  at  the  Reserve  Training  Cen- 
ter in  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  the  30  officers  of  this  unit  are 
keeping  up  with  the  constantly  changing 
techniques  and  improvements  in  the 
world  of  the  guided  missile,  preparing 


themselves  for  their  potential  role  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

The  unit  is  typical  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve’s program  of  establishing  volunteer 
and  organized  groups  to  aid  Reservists 
to  keep  up  with  their  wartime  specialties, 
extending  from  general  seamanship  and 
ship  maintenance  to  law,  medicine,  elec- 
tronics and  naval  intelligence. 

The  volunteer  group  is  studying  a 
syllabus  beginning  with  the  first  engineer- 
ing developments  in  guided  missiles  and 
covering  operational  procedures,  power 
plants  and  current  use  of  pilotless  air- 
craft in  the  Fleet. 

Volunteer  Pilotless  Aircraft  Unit  W-l 
confines  its  activities  to  classroom  study, 
lectures  and  research.  Participation  in  the 
actual  operation  of  pilotless  aircraft  is 
provided  during  annual  training  at  the 


Naval  Air  Missile  Test  Center,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.,  one  of  the  stations  carry- 
ing on  experimental  work  in  this  field 
for  the  armed  services. 

A textbook  is  being  prepared  by  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
to  assist  Reservists  training  in  the  field 
of  pilotless  aircraft  and  guided  missiles. 

Organized  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
Reserve  unit  began  a study  of  history  of 
pilotless  aircraft  which  goes  back  to 
World  War  I.  The  first  modern  "guided 
missile”  was  a conventional  aircraft 
equipped  with  remote  controls  and  cap- 
able of  carrying  a bomb  load,  but  this 
craft  never  saw  actual  war  service. 

During  World  War  II  battle-scarred 
B-17s  were  launched  as  radio-controlled 
missiles  against  enemy  targets.  Hitler’s 
scientists  invented  numerous  guided  mis- 
siles, of  which  the  V-l  "buzz-bomb”  and 
the  V-2  long-range  rocket  became  most 
famous. 

A guided  missile  is  defined  as  one 
which  carries  within  itself  the  "means 
to  control  its  flight.”  Pilotless  aircraft 
differ  from  guided  missiles  in  that  they 
are  equipped  with  airfoils  (wing,  aileron 
or  rudder  surface)  for  sustained  flights. 

The  program  syllabus  followed  by  the 
Reserve  unit  during  its  training  sessions 
covers  the  various  engine  principles  in- 
volved in  guided  missiles.  According  to 
naval  experts,  two  general  classes  of 
"reaction  motor”  propulsion  are  used  in 
the  modern  guided  missile. 

First  is  the  true  rocket  motor,  which 
carries  its  own  oxygen,  enabling  it  to 
fly  beyond  the  earth’s  atmospheric  layer. 
It  uses  either  dry  or  liquid  fuel.  Second 
is  the  thermal  air  engine,  which  utilizes 
a stream  of  air  to  provide  the  necessary 
oxygen. 

A typical  liquid  fuel  rocket  burns  an 
aniline  compound  and  nitro-sulfuric  acid 
mixture,  gasoline  or  alcohol,  alternating 
with  liquid  oxygen. 

The  rocket  type  of  motor,  which  was 
used  in  the  German  V-2  long-range  bomb, 
will  probably  be  used  in  most  long- 
range  rockets  in  the  future  because  of 
the  power  it  generates  — four  times  great- 
er than  gunpowder. 

Airstream  or  thermal  air  engines  have 
an  advantage  over  the  true  rocket  in  that 
the  size  and  Weight  of  the  missile  can 
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RESERVE 


CLASSROOM  study,  lectures  and  research  prepare  members  of  the  Reserve  unit 
for  actual  operation  of  pilotless  aircraft  during  their  annual  training  periods. 


be  reduced  since  it  need  not  carry  its 
own  oxygen  supply. 'It  is  at  a disadvant- 
age because  it  can  operate  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

The  "flying  stovepipe,”  one  of  the 
Navy’s  most  recently  developed  missiles, 
is  a type  of  thermal  air  engine  called 
ram  jet.  The  simplest  of  airstream  en- 
gines, it  consists  of  a duct  open  at  both 
ends  with  no  moving  parts.  Fine  jets  of 
fuel  are  injected  under  pressure  into  the 
tube.  The  fuel  is  ignited  with  air  en- 
tering the  nose  and  compressed  by  the 
shape  of  the  forward  part  of  the  duct. 

Flying  far  into  the  supersonic  range  on 
its  first  test  flight,  the  "flying  stovepipe” 
delivered  about  25  times  the  power  avail- 
able from  the  best  aircraft  reciprocating 
engine. 

A second  type  of  thermal  air  engine  is 
represented  in  the  Navy’s  Skystreak,  a 
piloted  aircraft  which  recently  set  a 
world  speed  record.  The  turbo-jet,  the 
principle  on  which  its  engine  operates, 
may  be  applied  to  guided  missiles.  In  the 
turbo-jet  the  air  needed  for  combustion 
is  forced  into  the  combustion  chamber  by 
a rotary  compressor  that  is  driven  by  a 
gas  turbine.  The  turbine  is  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  as  the  compressor  and  is 
activated  by  the  gases  resulting  from  the 
explosion,  forming  a continuous  propel- 
ling jet. 

The  intense  heat  produced  by  these 
engines  and  the  high  rotational  speed  of 
the  turbine  and  compressors,  some  of 
which  have  a velocity  of  nearly  1,000 
miles  per  hour,  have  required  the  de- 
velopment of  new  alloys  which  can  stand 
the  heat  and  stress. 

Members  of  the  Reserve  unit  study  the 
principles  of  foreign  guided  missiles,  such 
as  the  German  V-l  bomb,  which  also 
uses  a type  of  thermal  air  engine.  This 
intermittent  duct  engine  is  like_  a long 
cylinder  fitted  with  a screen  at  one  end 
and  a number  of  small  check  valves. 
Combustible  air  is  rammed  into  the  cyl- 
inder through  these  valves  by  the  for- 
ward motion  of  the  bomb,  and  the  ex- 
plosion which  follows  slams  the  valves 

nut.  The  low  pressure  produced  within 
the  cylinder  by  the  explosion,  combined 
with  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside, 
opens  the  valves  again,  allowing  air  to 
enter  and  cause  another  explosion.  The 


explosive  propulsion  process  is  constant- 
ly repeated. 

Mock-ups,  models  of  guided  missiles, 
and  various  training  aids  are  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy  to  aid  in  instruction 
of  members  of  the  Reserve  unit.  Civilian 
scientists  and  research  personnel  conduct 
lectures  and  show  special  films  on  ex- 
perimental work  now  being  done. 

A long  list  of  strangely  named  craft 
tells  the  history  of  guided  missiles  and 


pilotless  aircraft  in  the  United  States.  The 
Azon,  one  of  the  first,  derived  its  name 
from  the  words  "azimuth  only,”  which 
denotes  its  characteristics.  Equipped  with 
radio  controlled  fins,  it  was  launched 
from  a parent  plane  which  could  steer 
it  to  left  or  right  as  it  fell,  but  there  were 
no  controls  governing  the  missile’s  range. 

Azon  earned  early  fame  during  the 
war  by  destroying  bridges  in  Burma 
held  by  the  Japanese,  which  repeated 


LAUNCHING  of  guided  missiles  is  an  important  phase  of  annual  training  given 
the  pilotless  aircraft  unit  at  Naval  Air  Missile  Test  Center,  Pt.  Mugu,  Calif. 


JULY  1948 
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CATAPULTING  of  radio-controlled  target  drones  from  ships  at  sea  is  included 
in  training  schedule  of  Reservists  who  are  studying  the  field  of  pilotless  aircraft. 


RECOVERY  of  target  drone  after  antiaircraft  practice  also  comes  in  for  study 
by  the  unit.  Radio  control  shuts  off  the  drone's  engine,  releases  parachute. 


bombings  by  ordinary  means  had  failed 
to  destroy. 

Following  came  the  Razon,  similar  to 
the  Azon,  for  which  both  range  and  azi- 
muth could  be  controlled. 

Some  guided  missiles  have  been  de- 
signed to  be  steered  toward  a source  of 
heat,  such  as  the  funnel  of  a ship.  The 
Felix  was  one  of  this  type,  while  the  Roc 
was  a homing  missile  equipped  with  a 
small  television  set  by  means  of  which  a 
pilot  in  the  launching  aircraft  could 
guide  the  bomb  by  remote  control . 

The  various  guidance  techniques  of 
missiles  and  aircraft  are  studied  by  Pilot- 
less Aircraft  Unit  W-l,  beginning  with 
ground  control  by  radio,  radar,  visual 
and  other  means,  mid-course  guidance, 
and  homing  methods. 

Radar-guided  glider  bombs  developed 
in  the  United  States,  known  as  Bats,  were 
the  first  fully  automatic  guided  missiles 
to  be  used  successfully  in  combat  by  any 
nation.  They  had  a long  range  which 
permitted  the  launching  aircraft  to  stay 
out  of  the  range  of  antiaircraft  fire. 
Seeking  out  their  selected  targets  despite 
evasive  maneuvers,  the  Bats  scored  a 
number  of  hits  on  Japanese  shipping. 

The  first  jet-propelled,  radio-controlled, 
pilotless  aircraft  to  make  a successful 
flight  in  the  United  States  was  the  Gor- 
gon. It  was  one  of  the  trio  of  guided  mis- 
siles, now  obsolete,  which  included  the 
Glomb  and  the  Gargoyle,  a rocket- 
powered  bomb  controlled  by  radio 

Improving  on  missiles  and  pilotless 
aircraft  during  the  war,  the  Navy  has 
made  public  some  of  its  more  recent  de- 
velopments, including  the  Bumblebee, 
powered  by  a ram  jet  engine;  the  Loon,  a 
refined  German  V-l  buzz  bomb;  and  the 
KDs,  pilotless  aircraft  powered  by  jet 
or  gasoline  engines. 

Included  in  Unit  W-l’s  training  sylla- 
bus is  the  study  of  the  target  drone,  used 
by  the  Navy  in  gunnery  practice,  and 
methods  of  recovering  these  pilotless  air- 
craft at  sea. 

Guided  missiles  may  serve  a peacetime 
purpose.  Airmail  of  the  future  may  be 
carried  in  long-range  missiles.  Rockets 
equipped  with  scientific  apparatus  can 
probe  beyond  the  blanket  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  to  obtain  data  of  cosmic  rays 
and  other  phenomena. 

The  members  of  Pilotless  Aircraft  Unit 
W-l,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a Reserve 
group  which  is  continuing  its  specialized 
training  in  civilian  life,  will  fit  into  a 
hard-to-fill  niche  in  the  Navy  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 
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Here's  a Roundup  of  Legislation  Affecting  Naval  Personnel 


The  tempo  of  Congressional  action  on 
many  legislative  proposals  and  bills  of 
interest  to  naval  personnel  increased  as 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the 
80th  Congress  neared. 

In  next  month’s  issue.  All  Hands 
will  present  a complete  resume  of  naval 
legislation  acted  upon  during  this  session. 

In  addition  to  legislation  making  the 
Waves  a permanent  part  of  the  Navy 
(see  p.  37),  the  following  bills  became 
law  after  being  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President: 

Medical  Treatment — Public  Law  511 
H.R.  1275)  : provides  for  reimbursement 
of  persons  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy 
for  the  cost  of  emergency  or  necessary 
medical  services  from  civilian  sources, 
including  medical  services  necessary 
while  on  authorized  liberty  or  leave. 
Reimbursement  will  be  made  only  if 
no  medical  service  was  available  from 
a Federal  source. 

Salvage  Facilities — Public  Law  513 
(H.R.  4490)  : Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  salvage  facilities 
to  both  public  and  private . vessels,  to 
acquire  and  transfer  necessary  vessels 
and  equipment,  and  to  advance  to  private 
salvage  companies  necessary  funds  for 
the  immediate  financing  of  salvage  opera- 
tions. 

Nurses’  Retirement — Public  Law  517 
(H.R.  4090)  : equalizes  retirements  bene- 
fits among  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  other 
actions. 

Mustering-Out  Pay — Public  Law  539 
(H.R.  5805) : extends  the  time  within 
which  application  for  mustering-out  pay 
may  be  made  by  veterans.  The  new  dead- 
line is  3 Feb  1950.  (See  p.  45). 

Burial  Eligibility— Public  Law  526  (S. 
1620) : establishes  eligibility  for  burial 
in  national  cemetaries  of  veterans  and 
various  relatives. 

Canadian  Midshipmen  — Public  Law 
564  (S.  1723,  H.R.  4341):  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy  from  Canada. 

Legislative  proposals  in  various  stages 
of  Congressional  action  are : 

Security  Measure — S.  2680:  Reported 
with  amendment;  to  prevent  disclosures 
of  information  concerning  cryptographic 
systems  of  the  U.S. 

Duty  Recall— H.R.  6743:  Introduced; 
to  provide  for  the  recall  of  officers  to 
active  duty  for  purposes  of  rehospitali- 
zation and  evaluation. 


Reserve  Benefits- — H.R.  -6744 : Intro- 
duced; to  provide  benefits  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  who  suffer  disability  or  death 
from  injuries  incurred  while  engaging 
in  active  duty  training  for  periods  of  less 
that  30  days  or  while  engaged  in  in- 
active duty  training. 

Enlisted  Pilots— H.R.  3312,  S.  1216: 
Passed  Senate,  awaiting  House  action: 
to  repeal  the  part  of  the  Act  of  24  June 
1926  relating  to  percentages  of  enlisted 
aviation  pilots  in  time  of  peace. 

Enlisted  Retirement  — S.  2139,  H.R. 
5344:  Passed  by  House,  favorably  re- 
ported to  full  Senate  armed  services 
committee;  to  amend  Act  of  24  July 
1941,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  305, 
to  enable  retired  enlisted  men  and  war- 
rant officers  to  elect  appointment  in  the 
highest  temporary  rank  in  which  they 
served  satisfacorily,  or  retired  pay  of  en- 
listed or  warrant  grade,  and  to  pro- 
hibit retroactive  checkage  of  retired  pay. 

Reserve  Compensation — S.  2760:  In- 
troduced; to  amend  Public  Law  604,  79th 
Congress,  to  authorize  receipt  of  pen- 
sion, disability  compensation  and  other 
payment,  by  members  of  Reserve  com- 
ponents while  receiving  drill  pay. 

Per  Diem  Pay — H.R.  5393,  S.  2174: 
Favorably  reported  by  subcommittee  to 
full  Senate  Services  Committee;  to  amend 
Pay  Adjustment  Act  to  proivde  for  re- 
adjustment of  per  diem  allowances. 
Cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  amendment  providing  per  diem  not 
to  exceed  $8  for  both  officers  and  men. 

Reserve  Retirement — H.R.  2744;  Pass- 
ed House,  Senate  armed  services  com- 
mittee considering  an  amended  form;  to 
provide  for  the  non-disability  retire- 
ment of  Reserves. 

Administrative  Amendment — S.  1338, 
H.R.  3687;  Introduced;  to  amend  the 
Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy. 

Free  Postage — S.J.  Res.  193:  Passed 
by  Senate;  to  grant  free  postage  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  while  confined 
for  treatment  in  a military  or  naval 
hospital. 

Filipino  Midshipmen — S.  2729:  Intro- 
duced; to  authorize  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  to  be 
given  to  not  exceeding  four  persons 
at  a time  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Title  Changes  — H.R.  6648:  Intro- 

duced; to  change  the  titles  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 


to  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

NOK  Travel — S.  2596:  Introduced;  to 
grant  travel  and  subsistence  allowance 
to  the  next  of  kin  attending  group 
burials  of  remains  of  known  individuals 
returned  to  the  U.S.  for  interment. 

Foreign  Instruction  — H.R.  65 46:  In- 
troduced; to  authorize  the  President  to 
permit  nationals  of  other  nations  to  re- 
ceive instruction  and  training  in  schools, 
training  establishments,  units  and  other 
installations  maintained  or  administered 
by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Coast 
Guard. 

Record  Review  — H.R.  6269:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  for  review  of  military 
and  naval  records  in  World  War  I and 
to  issue  decorations,  medals  and  awards 
in  deserving  cases. 

Retired  Advancement — S.  2525:  In- 
troduced; to  provide  for  the  advancement 
of  one  grade  on  the  retired  list  of  certain 
officers  who  were  decorated  and  recom- 
mended for  promotion  during  World 
War  II  but  who  have  not  attained  the 
rank  to  which  recommended. 

Income  Taxes  — H.R.  6710  and  H.R. 
6712:  Introduced;  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  military  exemption  from  incon.e 
tax  for  an  additional  year. 

Longevity  Pay— H.R.  4498,  S.  1790: 
S.  1790  passed  Senate,  favorably  reported 
by  House  armed  services  committee;  to 
allow  credit  for  service  performed  before 
reaching  18  years  of  age  for  longevity 
pay. 


Navy  Saves  Money 

The  Navy  has  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
from  plane-scrapping  operations  at  naval 
air  stations. 

An  example  of  the  scrap  recovery  work 
being  done  by  the  various  air  stations 
can  be  found  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 
Scrap  aluminum  from  obsolete  and 
wrecked  aircraft  here  is  fed  into  a gas- 
heated  furnace  from  which  it  issues  in 
30-pound  ingots  ready  for  sale.  A five- 
man  crew  performs  the  entire  operation. 
The  $7,391  furnace  pays  for  itself  twice 
a month. 

An  innovation  in  this  smelting  process 
has  been  introduced  at  NAS  Norfolk,  Va. 
It  is  a modern,  electrically  operated 
"guillotine,”  whose  huge  blade  shears 
aircraft  into  easily-handled  sections. 
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SCENES  of  life  in  Canadian  navy  show  chief  in  engin 
room  of  cruiser  (above);  left:  warrant  officer  instructs  recrui 
in  use  of  bosn's  pipe.  Below,  left:  Trainees  learn  tricks  o 
radar  plotting;  right:  chief  supervises  gunnery  training 


NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


SMALL  DOMINION  FLEETS  ALERT 


PASSED  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
* United  Kingdom  in  1931,  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  affirmed  that  the  domin- 
ions of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  are  completely  inde- 
pendent countries  with  full  powers  over 
external  and  internal  affairs.  Neverthe- 
less, 1939  and  the  following  war  years 
saw  the  dominions  shepherding  their  con- 
voys and  fighting  their  sea  battles  in 
close  cooperation  with  each  other  and 
the  mother  country. 

Today  the  dominions  are  returning 
some  ships  to  England  and  putting  others 
in  a reserve  status.  With  demobilization, 
vastly  expanded  personnel  figures  have 
leveled  off.  Ships  in  full  commission  are 
actively  engaged  in  cruises  and  maneuv- 
ers, however,  and  others  are  ready  for 
quick  reactivation. 

CANADA:  It  is  believed  that  no  navy 
in  modern  times  has  expanded  at  a rate 
equal  to  the  growth  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Navy  between  September  1939  and 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  the  autumn 
of  1939  it  consisted  of  13  ships  and  about 
1,700  men.  On  31  Mar  1945  it  totaled 
370  combat  vessels,  550  auxiliaries  and 
95,000  men. 

When  the  war  ended,  Canada  is  said 
to  have  had  the  third  largest  and  strong- 
est navy  among  the  United  Nations.  Fig- 
ures on  important  units  of  its  navy  of  to- 
day follow,  with  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
top  listing: 

• Magnificent — 14,000  tons  standard 
displacement,  speed  25  knots,  armament 
(aside  from  planes)  twenty-four  2-pound- 
ers and  nineteen  40-mm  AAs,  commis- 
sioned 9 Apr  1948.  This  ship  is  on  loan 
to  Canada  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Another 
carrier,  Warrior,  was  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  exchange  for  the  newer  Magnifi- 
cent. 

On  active  duty  at  present  is  one 
cruiser: 

• Ontario  — 8,000  tons,  speed  31.5 
knots,  main  armament  nine  6-inch  guns 
and  ten  4-inch  dual  purpose  guns,  com- 
pleted in  1945.  Presented  to  Royal  Cana- 
dian Navy  by  England.  Another  cruiser, 
Uganda,  with  specifications  similar  to 
those  of  Ontario  has  been  placed  in  re- 
serve. Both  these  ships  carry  six  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes. 

Destroyers  in  full  commission  include: 

• Crescent  — 1,710  tons,  speed  34 
knots,  main  armament  four  4.5-inch  dual 
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purpose  guns  and  four  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes,  presented  to  R.  C.  N.  in  1945. 

• Cayuga,  Nootka  and  Haida — 1,927 
tons,  speed  36.5  knots,  main  armament 
eight  4-inch  dual-purpose  guns  and  four 
21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Cayuga  and 
Nootka  were  built  in  Halifax.  Building 
in  Halifax  at  present  is  another  ship  of 
this  class,  Athabaskan.  An  earlier  ship  of 
that  name  was  a war  loss.  Haida  was 
built  by  Vickers-Armstrong  on  the  river 
Tyne  in  Scotland. 

Frigates : 

• Atigonish  and  St.  Stephen — 1,145 
tons,  speed  20  knots,  main  armament  two 
4-inch  dual-purpose  guns,  ten  20-mm 
AAs,  commissioned  since  January,  1947. 

Minesweepers: 

• New  Liskeard — 950  tons,  speed  15 
knots,  main  armament  one  4-inch  dual 


purpose  gun,  four  20-mm  Oerlikons,  1 
hedgehog.  New  Liskeard  was  built  after 
1 Jan  1944  and  has  been  employed  as  a 
seagoing  training  ship. 

in  addition,  the  R.  C.  N.  has  minelay- 
ers, survey  ships,  motor  minesweepers, 
coastal  craft  and  other  miscellaneous 
small  craft.  Many  tugs,  salvage  vessels 
and  harbor  craft  are  manned  entirely  by 
civilian  crews. 

Headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  is  in  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIA:  This  dominion  declared 
war  on  Germany  on  3 Sept  1939,  on 
Italy  1 1 June  1940  and  on  Japan  8 Dec 
1941.  The  Royal  Australian  Navy  com- 
piled a particularly  glorious  record  in 
the  Mediterranean  until  the  latter  part 
of  1941,  when  the  larger  units  were 
called  home  because  of  the  threat  of  war 
in  the  Pacific.  In  the  war  with  Japan,  the 
men  and  ships  of  this  comparatively  small 
fleet  fought  with  great  effectiveness.  In 
spite  of  losses,  Australia’s  navy  grew 
rapidly  during  the  war.  In  addition  to 


GALLANT  'Aussie'  cruiser  Australia  is  seen  from  carrier  USS  Valley  Forge  in 
Sydney  Harbor.  The  vessel  displaces  10,000  tons,  has  a speed  of  31.5  knots. 
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TYPICAL  of  Canadian  frigates,  HMS  Loch  Alvie  served  with  Canada  during  war. 


INDIAN  sloop  Cauvery  is  similar  to  HMS  Chanticleer  (above),  lost  in  the  war. 


ships  that  it  received  from  Britain,  the 
R.  A.  N.  was  augmented  by  a large  num- 
ber of  ships  and  patrol  boats  built  in 
Australian  yards. 

Now  in  full  commission  are: 

One  cruiser: 

• Australia — 10,000  tons,  speed  31.5 
knots,  main  armament  six  8-inch  50  cali- 
ber guns  and  eight  4-inch  dual-purpose 
guns,  completed  in  1928.  Two  other 
cruisers,  Hobart  and  Shropshire  have 
been  "reduced  to  reserve.” 

Five  destroyers: 

• Quiberon  and  Quickmatch  — 1,705 
tons,  speed  not  available,  main  armament 
four  4.7-inch  guns  and  eight  21-inch  tor- 
pedo tubes,  completed  in  1942. 

• Arunta,  W arramunga  and  Bataan — 
1,927  tons,  speed  36.5  knots,  main  arma- 
ment eight  4-inch  guns  and  four  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes,  all  completed  since  1940. 

Frigates: 

• Condamine,  Murchison.  Shoalhaven 
— 1,544  tons,  speed  20  knots,  four  4-inch 
dual-purpose  guns,  1 hedgehog  and  4 
antisubmarine  howitzers.  These  ships 
were  built  in  Australia  and  completed 
since  1943. 

• Culgoa  and  Gascoyne — 1,420  tons, 
speed  20  knots,  main  armament  two  4- 
inch  dual-purpose  guns,  6 to  20  machine 
guns  and  four  antisubmarine  howitzers, 
completed  since  1943. 

Three  destroyers,  six  frigates,  a num- 
ber of  training  ships  and  many  mine- 
sweepers are  in  reserve. 

• SOUTH  AFRICA:  Almost  obscured 
by  the  sweeping  events  occurring  among 
larger  navies  was  the  part  played  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  World  War  II. 
One  of  the  many  small  engagements  that 
led  to  victory  was  the  sinking  of  an  en- 
emy submarine  by  the  South  African  fri- 
gate Natal  in  the  North  Sea  in  1945. 

In  active  service  at  present  are  four 
frigates,  two  minesweepers  and  one  "con- 
trolled minelayer.”  The  minelayer,  Spin- 
drift, is  an  ex-German  trawler  which  dis- 
places 926  tons.  The  frigates,  all  modern 
ships,  approximate  other  late  dominion 
frigates  in  specifications. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Kingpin  of  the  New 
Zealand  fleet  is  the  cruiser  Bellona.  An- 
other ship  of  similar  characteristics, 
Black  Prince,  is  in  reserve.  Both  of  these 
ships  are  on  loan  to  New  Zealand  by 
Great  Britain,  who  pays  for  their  annual 
maintenance. 

• Bellona — 5,700  tons,  speed  33  knots, 
main  armament  eight  5.25-inch  dual-pur- 
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pose  guns  and  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes, 
completed  in  1943. 

The  corvette  Arbutus  in  active  service 
and  Arabis  in  reserve,  in  addition  to 
trawlers  and  coastal  craft,  round  out  New 
Zealand’s  small  navy.  During  World 
War  II,  New  Zealand’s  ships  were 
manned  largely  by  British  navy  person- 
nel. 

INDIA:  With  headquarters  in  New 

Delhi,  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  boasts  a 
surprisingly  impressive  small  fleet  of 
ships.  In  active  service  are  a light  cruiser, 
four  frigates  and  three  minesweepers,  al- 
most all  of  recent  construction.  There 
are  a large  number  of  ships  in  reserve. 

The  cruiser,  recently  acquired  from 
England,  is  the  Achilles — a light  cruiser 
of  the  Leander  class.  It  was  completed  in 
1933.  The  Royal  Indian  Navy’s  personnel 
strength  at  the  beginning  of  1947  was 
1,000  officers  and  10,000  enlisted  men. 

Also  in  India,  but  separate  from  the 
Royal  Indian  Navy  is  the  Royal  Pakistan 
Navy  with  headquarters  at  Karachi.  This 
navy  boasts  five  frigates,  one  of  which  is 
used  for  boys’  training.  Also  in  the  active 
fleet  are  two  minesweepers,  Baluchistan 
and  Oudh. — H.  O.  Austin,  MEC,  USN. 


CHURCH  service  is  held  at  sea  on  board  Canadian  destroyer  Crescent,  while 
dead  ahead  can  be  seen  Canada's  cruiser  Ontario,  a present  from  England. 


DECK  HOCKEY  is  played  on  board  carrier  by  Canadian  sailors.  Canada  has  one  carrier,  Magnificent,  loaned  by  Britain. 
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THE  RISE  OF  WORLD  SEA  POWER 


gATTLE  activities  of  men  facing  the 
enemy  are  all  too  often  regarded  by 
them  only  in  the  narrow  light  of  a job 
well  done — something  to  tell  the  boys, 
but  little  else. 

Perhaps  it  was  pure  spunk  or  plain 
nerve — anything  but  full  realization  of 
the  action's  broad  significance — that  made 
privateer  Captain  Sam  Reid,  with  90  men 
and  a tiny  ship,  take  on  a whole  British 
squadron. 

Stopping  in  the  Azores  for  fuel  during 
the  War  of  1812,  Reid’s  14-gun  General 
Armstrong  was  bottled  in  by  a British 
invasion  fleet  led  by  a 16-gun  brig,  a 38- 
gun  frigate  and  a 74-gun  battleship.  Reid 
laughed  at  British  Commodore  Lloyd’s 
order  to  surrender. 

Since  the  port  was  neutral,  the  British 
commander  waited  until  midnight  and 
then  dispatched  four  tenders  to  quietly 
polish  off  the  sassy  American. 

The  tenders  were  blasted  out  of  the 
water  by  the  waiting  Americans  in  the 
course  of  a few  minutes  and  the  British 
set  out  to  do  the  job  right.  Four  hundred 
men  packed  into  boats  and  rowed  with 
muffled  oars  to  the  privateer. 

This  time  it  was  hand-to-hand  battle  with 
cutlass,  pike  and  knife — 90  Americans 
against  400.  Water  around  General  Arm- 
strong was  streaked  with  blood  and  lit- 
tered with  British  dead  when  the  few 
remaining  boarders  retreated  after  an 
hour.  American  dead  numbered  two. 

Dawn  was  near  and  the  brig  Carnation, 
18  guns,  was  sent  in  to  obliterate  the 
privateer.  Their  aim  was  too  high  and 
British  shells  set  the  town  on  fire.  Mid- 
morning found  the  English  ship  a blazing 
hulk,  her  mainmast  toppled  and  her  decks 
in  shambles.  Capsized  tenders,  wrecked 
barges  and  bodies  jammed  the  bay. 

Infuriated,  Commodore  Lloyd  sent  in 
the  frigate  Rota  and  the  battleship 
Plantagenet — 122  guns  against  14.  The 
privateer  gave  up  the  battle  only  when 
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two  more  British  vessels  stood  into  the 
harbor. 

General  Armstrong’ s swivel  gun  pointed 
into  a hatch  and  blew  a hole  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  ship  went  down  without  strik- 
ing her  colors,  and  Sam  Reid  and  his 
boys  rowed  ashore  where  the  captain  in- 
terned himself  in  an  Azores  castle  to  be- 
come a naval  legend. 

The  350  British  casualties  necessitated 
a wait  for  reinforcements  before  pushing 
on  to  New  Orleans,  allowing  American 
forces  to  reach  the  city  barely  in  time. 

Loss  of  nine  lives  on  board  General 
Armstrong  in  the  Azores  had  cost  the 
enemy  Louisiana,  for  historians  believe 
New  Orleans  and  surrounding  territory 
would  have  fallen  if  the  British  timetable 

Editor's  note  --From  the  Battle  of  Sa- 
lamis,  480  B.C.,  to  the  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
1571  A.D.,  is  the  scope  of  this  article,  the 
first  of  two  insallments  briefly  sketching 
the  important  role  of  sea  power  from 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present.  Last 
installment  will  appear  in  a future  issue. 

had  been  maintained.  Andrew  Jackson 
and  his  defenders  would  not  have  been 
there  to  meet  the  enemy  assault. 

Sam  Reid  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
outcome  of  his  courageous  stand,  as  in 
many  other  instances  in  naval  warfare. 

How  does  this  tie  in  with  sea  power? 
Since  sea  power  is  the  ability  to  control 
the  sea  for  one’s  own  use  while  denying 
it  to  the  enemy,  a tiny  obstacle  such  as 
that  of  General  Armstrong  may  have 
great  effect  on  the  prosecution  of  a war. 

The  U.S.  actually  had  many  ships  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812.  Outnumbered  and 
outgunned  in  a comparison  of  total 
strength,  American  naval  forces  never- 
theless were  strong  enough  to  contest 
British  control  of  the  seas  with  formid- 
able effect. 

The  peace  ending  the  War  of  1812 
had  already  been  signed  before  the  Battle 
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of  New  Orleans,  and  therefore  General 
Armstrong  s stand  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  is  mentioned 
here  because  it  illustrates  the  broad  sig- 
nificance it  might  have  had  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war. 

Other  sea  battles  have  caused  the  rise 
and  fall  of  great  nations.  As  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  said,  "whosoever  commands  the 
sea,  commands  the  trade;  whosoever  com- 
mands the  trade  of  the  world,  commands 
the  riches  of  the  world  and  consequently 
the  world  itself.” 

Rear  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan,  L’SN,  wrote 
with  considerable  foresight  at  the  turn 
of  the  present  century  that  a great  sea 
power  throughout  history  has  always  de- 
feated a great  land  power. 

Back  in  480  B.C.  King  Xerxes  of 
Persia  gathered  about  760  small  but 
formidable  ships  and  200,000  to  300,000 
infantrymen  to  crush  the  Greek  forces 
under  the  great  Athenian  leader  Themis- 
tocles. 

Ships  of  those  days  were  called  tri- 
remes and  were  about  150  feet  in  length. 
Hard  working  oarsmen  could  row  the 
craft  at  emergency  speed  of  up  to  15 
knots  and  easily  maintain  a cruising  speed 
of  seven  to  nine  knots. 

Chief  armament  was  one  or  more  tim- 
bers projecting  forward  under  water  and 
tipped  with  bronze  beaks  for  ramming, 
although  a few  ship’s  company  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other 
missile  throwing  devices. 

Navigation  was  unknown  at  the  time, 
and  the  Persian  fleet  crept  toward  the 
enemy  with  shoreline  constantly  in  sight. 
A fierce  storm  dashed  many  of  the  vessels 
on  the  rocks  and  other  disasters  de- 
creased the  number  of  ships  to  350  by 
the  time  they  faced  the  Greek  forces  at 
Salamis,  a short  distance  from  Athens. 

The  Greek  vessels  backed  water  into 
a narrow  strait  little  over  a mile  wide, 
so  that  only  about  100  of  the  enemy  could 
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come  through  in  line  abreast.  The  cele- 
brated Greek  poet  Aeschylus,  who  took 
part  in  the  battle,  describes  the  scene: 

",  . . and  first  the  mighty  flood 

Of  Persian  host  held  out.  But  when 
the  ships 

Were  crowded  in  the  straits,  nor  could 
they  give 

Help  to  each  other,  they  with 
mutual  shocks, 

With  beaks  of  bronze,  went  crash- 
ing each  the  other, 

Shivering  the  rowers'  benches.  And  the 
ships 

Of  Hellas,  with  maneuvering  not 
unskillful 

Charged  circling  round  them.” 

The  Persians  lost  half  their  vessels  and 
a large  number  were  captured,  while 
Greek  losses  amounted  to  only  40  sunk 
and  a like  number  disabled.  Xerxes  and 
the  bulk  of  his  army  retreated  by  land 
and  under  the  impact  of  famine,  disease 
and  guerilla  warfare,  reached  their  home- 
lands a broken  and  demoralized  remnant. 

Athens,  the  leading  naval  power  among 
the  Greeks  who  fought  at  Salamis,  was 
now  supreme  on  the  sea.  She  assumed 
leadership  over  many  other  cities  and 
communities,  building  up  her  navy  and 
extending  trade  to  nearly  all  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Prosperous  and  powerful,  the 
city  blossomed  forth  in  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens,  with  great  achievements  in 
philosophy,  science  and  the  arts. 

Two  disastrous  naval  defeats  near  the 
end  of  the  century  restricted  Athenian 
trade  areas  and  sea  power  fell  into  decay. 
Athens  and  all  of  southern  Greece  later 
was  conquered  by  Macedonians  advancing 
over  land. 

One  of  these  naval  defeats  was  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  met  and  repulsed  the  westward  tide 
of  Athenian  colonization  in  a battle  off 
Sicily.  Even  before  the  Battle  of  Salamis, 
Carthage  had  become  a naval  power  in 
the  western  Mediterranean. 

Two  centuries  passed  between  the  vic- 
tory at  Salamis  and  the  Punic  Wars,  a 
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History's  Pages  Reveal 
Control  of  the  Seas 
Key  to  Nation's  Power 


second  great  conflict  between  alien  races 
for  Mediterranean  control.  Controlling 
all  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  Romans  took  their  next 
expansive  move  onto  Sicily  which  began 
a series  of  three  wars  spread  over  more 
than  100  years. 

The  Carthaginians  were  more  powerful 
and  experienced  on  the  sea  than  the  Ro- 
mans, who  in  the  first  war  lost  four  great 
fleets  in  storms.  The  Romans,  however, 
built  up  and  perfected  their  fleets.  Inven- 
tion of  their  "corvus,”  a swinging  gang- 
way for  boarding,  contributed  greatly  to 
their  first  great  victory  off  Mylae,  Sicily. 

Superiority  in  hand-to-hand  fighting 
won  a second  battle  off  Economus,  Sicily, 
in  256  B.C.  Nearly  300,000  men  of  both 
nations  participated,  the  largest  assembly 
of  ships  and  men  ever  to  meet  at  sea 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

Despite  heavy  losses  in  battles  which 
followed,  the  Romans  destroyed  Cartha- 
ginian sea  forces  in  the  first  war.  In  the 
second  Punic  War,  the  great  Carthaginian 
general,  Hannibal,  who  employed  ele- 
phants to  cross  the  Alps  and  campaigned 
for  16  years  in  Italy,  was  cut  off  from 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  the 
mother  country  over  the  sea  route. 

After  finally  defeating  Hannibal,  the 
Romans  invaded  Carthage  and  northern 
Africa  through  use  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired naval  superiority. 

After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar 
in  44  B.C.,  Rome  split  into  two  great 
factions  striving  for  governmental  con- 
trol. One  was  led  by  Marc  Antony,  a 
popular  hero  and  great  military  leader, 
and  another  group  surrounded  Caesar's 
nephew  Octavius. 

Having  married  the  fabulous  Cleopatra, 
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the  Greek  princess  who  ruled  Egypt,  An- 
tony extended  his  sea  forces  over  the 
western  Mediterranean,  while  those  of 
Octavius  held  sway  in  the  eastern  part. 

Octavius  appointed  a noteworthy  ad- 
miral, Agrippa,  to  take  command  of  his 
vessels,  which  closed  in  on  Antony's  at 
Actium,  Greece,  in  the  year  31  B.C. 
Cleopatra  herself  shared  a command  in 
the  battle  but  when  Egyptian  ships  un- 
furled their  purple  sails  and  deserted  the 
Romans  serving  under  Antony,  both  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  left  the  battle  and  the 
Romans  went  over  to  Octavius. 

Invasion  by  Octavius  of  Egypt  the  fol- 
lowing year  resulted  in  destruction  of 
Antony’s  remaining  sea  and  land  forces, 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  committed 
suicide.  For  four  centuries  thereafter,  the 
Mediterranean  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Mare  Nostrum  (our  sea).  The  wealth 
flowing  in  from  the  subjugation  of  Egypt 
lifted  Octavius  to  a popularity  which 
rendered  easy  his  assumption  of  supreme 
power  as  Caesar  Augustus,  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Naval  control  of  the  Mediterranean  de- 
clined with  the  slow  crumbling  of  the 
empire  and  in  445  A.D.  the  piratical  fleet 
of  the  Vandals  anchored  in  the  Tiber  and 
pillaged  Rome  for  14  days. 

More  than  100  years  earlier,  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  had  shifted  his  capital 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  then  be- 
came Constantinople.  It  was  to  become 
Europe’s  eastern  frontier. 

Followers  of  Mohammed,  who  died  in 
632,  carved  out  a vast  empire  in  the  next 
hundred  years  and  made  two  great  as- 
saults against  the  Christian  bastion  of 
Constantinople.  The  terrifying  new  weap- 
on of  Greek  fire  " — a flaming  substance  pf 
pitch,  sulphur  .and  nitre — ” drove  off  the 
Saracens  both  times. 

In  the  second  battle,  the  Saracens  em- 
ployed 1,800  vessels  and  an  army  of 
180,000  but  when  it  was  over,  Leo  III 
had  won  what  is  called  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  Roman  history  by  destroying  first 
the  ships  manned  by  Egyptians  and 
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African  peoples,  dubious  converts  to  Is- 
lam, and  then  the  Saracen  fleet. 

Out  of  the  original  armada  of  1,800 
vessels,  only  five,  it  is  said,  returned  to 
Syria  and  only  a sixth  of  the  180,000 
troops  survived.  It  was  a victory  of  in- 
estimable value  to  Europe,  for  the  weak 
eastern  peoples  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  Islam,  although  that  subjection 
became  an  actuality  700  years  later. 

Weakened  by  internal  dissension  and 
greed  of  its  officials,  Constantinople 
allowed  its  navy  and  trade  to  weaken, 
depending  more  and  more  on  Italian 
maritime  cities  like  Venice  and  Genoa 
for  trade  transport  and  even  its  sea 
protection. 

When  Venice,  aided  by  other  mis- 
guided Christian  forces  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  turned  against  Constantinople 
in  1204,  the  death  blow  of  the  empire 
sounded.  Although  the  empire  returned 
to  Byzantine  rule  later,  its  power  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  second  great  uprising  of  the  Mos- 
lems under  Mohammed  II  overcame  a 
pitiful  stand  of  8,000  men  led  by  the  last 
Emperor  Constantine  in  1453.  Their  for- 
tifications were  crushed  by  Turkish  siege 
artillery  of  200  cannon,  the  largest  of 
which  was  a 46-inch  mortar  which  could 
throw  a 1,200-pound  stone  ball  onto  the 
city. 

Merchants  and  seamen  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice  had  slowly  assumed  full  control 
of  Constantinople’s  sea  forces  and  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  there  were 
18,000  Venetian  traders  residing  in  that 
city.  By  1400  Venice  was  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  with  more  than  3,000  Venetian 
ships  bringing  their  wares  through  the 
city  bound  for  other  European  countries. 
In  the  city’s  population  of  200,000,  there 
were  38,000  seamen  and  another  6,000 
worked  in  their  vast  shipyard. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
however,  the  Ottoman  Turks  took  over 
and  extended  the  Saracen  Empire  with 
great  land  armies  and  fleets  manned  by 
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Egyptians,  Syrians  and  other  subject  - 
peoples. 

With  Turkish  sea  power  cutting 
Venice’s  life  blood  of  trade — the  trans- 
port of  spices,  silks,  drugs,  cloths  and 
other  Oriental  products — it  was  inevitable 
that  a struggle  for  supremacy  should  de- 
velop. 

Turkish  naval  forces  suffered  no  de- 
cisive defeat  for  a whole  century  before 
the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571. 
By  then  the  issue  had  become  a deeper 
one  than  supremacy  of  the  trade  routes — 
religious  faith,  Christian  against  Moslem, 
inspired  the  fighters  of  that  battle. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  V,  a 
naval  force  of  Spanish,  Papal  and  Vene- 
tian galleys  combined  to  oppose  the 
Turks.  The  choice  of  supreme  commander 
fell  upon  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Charles  V. 

The  Christian  force  consisted  of  13,000 
seamen,  43,000  rowers  and  about  29,000 
soldiers.  More  than  200  galleys  were  sup- 
plemented by  six  Venetian  galleasses, 
each  with  180  cannon  and  500  arque- 
busiers.  More  strongly  built  and  larger 
than  galleys,  they  depended  largely  on 
sails  but  at  Lepanto  they  were  towed  into 
action. 

Against  this  force  were  208  Turkish 
galleys,  60  galliots  and  other  smaller 
types  under  the  command  of  Ali  Pasha. 
While  the  Turks  were  about  equal  in  the 
number  of  fighting  vessels,  they  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  the  number  of  troops 
on  board,  which  came  to  about  25,000, 
and  also  in  the  number  and  size  of 
artillery. 

As  the  two  forces  met  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  or  Lepanto,  Don  Juan  hoisted  at 
the  stern  of  his  flagship  Reale  the  great 
white  banner  of  the  Holy  League  with  the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  From  the 
Turkish  flagship  arose  another  white 
standard  emblazoned  in  gold  with  texts 
from  the  Koran. 

The  flagships  steered  directly  toward 
each  other  and  there  was  time  for  only 
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three  discharges  of  cannon  before  the 
opponents  closed.  The  Turkish  vessel 
sunk  her  ram  into  Reale  and  Spanish  in- 
fantry and  Turkish  janissaries  clashed  in 
bitter  hand  to  hand  fighting.  Reale  was 
nearly  overcome  but  the  flagship  of  the 
Papal  commander  jammed  alongside  and 
saved  the  day.  A fierce  counter-attack 
swept  the  length  of  Ali  Pasha's  galley 
and  the  Turkish  commander  in  chief  was 
killed  along  with  every  one  of  the  400 
men  on  board. 

When  the  Turks  saw  Don  Juan  hoist 
the  league  banner  to  the  masthead  of  the 
captured  vessel,  the  spirit  di  the  Turks 
was  broken  and  the  Christian  forces  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  After  two  hours, 
the  Christian  left  and  center  emerged 
victorious. 

The  Christian  right  had  a more  difficult 
time  and  the  Knights  of  Malta  lost  their 
flagship  and  many  other  vessels.  Uluch 
Ali,  commander  of  the  Turkish  left,  with- 
drew with  35  galleys  and  the  fighting 
ended  at  evening. 

Little  quarter  had  been  given  on  either 
side  and  an  estimated  30,000  Turks  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured  while  the 
Christian  loss  was  placed  at  7,500  men. 

A celebrated  Spanish  writer  summed 
up  the  effects  of  the  battle  in  which  "the 
world  and  all  the  nations  were  disabused 
of  the  error  that  the  Turks  were  invincible 
at  sea.”  Both  the  Turks  and  Venice  de- 
clined as  sea  powers  and  trade  diverted 
from  the  Mediterranean  caused  the  Vene- 
tian Republic  to  fall  into  the  rank  of  a 
petty  state  whose  existence  ended  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

With  the  opening  of  other  ocean  routes, 
more  direct  and  less  costly  than  those 
through  the  Mediterranean,  together  with 
the  discovery  of  America,  a rivalry  in 
world  trade  and  colonial  expansion  set  in 
which  has  continued  increasingly  down  to 
the  present  time,  forming  a dominant  ele- 
ment in  the  foreign  policies  of  maritime 
nations  and  a primary  motive  for  the 
possession  and  use  of  navies. 
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INTENSIVE  electronics  training  is  given  men  of 
the  Pacific  command  at  Electronics  Technicians 
School,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.H.  Classes  are  formed 
from  all  branches  of  armed  forces  and  civilian 
shipyard  workers.  Above,  left:  Students  learn 
assembly  and  repair.  Above,  right:  Instructor 
explains  complex  system  of  voice  radio  set  to 
students.  Right:  Theory  of  Loran  is  explained  to 
student.  Below,  left:  Technician  gives  student  the 
inside  dope  on  a radio-teletype.  Below,  right: 
Instructor  explains  a diagram  to  the  class. 


Service  Pay  Commission 

Sir.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  list  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Service  Pay, 
the  civilian  board  now  studying  the  pay 
system  of  the  armed  forces. — H.  T.,  CY, 
USN. 

• Chairman  is  Charles  T.  Hook,  pres- 
ident of  a large  steel  mill.  Other  members 
are  Keith  S.  McHugh,  telephone  company 
vice  president;  Lawrence  H.  Whiting, 
furniture  company  president;  and  Rev. 
John  J.  Cavanaugh,  university  president. 
Latest  move  of  the  board  was  appoint- 
ment of  a legal  subcommittee  to  study 
present  and  proposed  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  promotions  and  attrition 
of  officers  and  men. — Ed. 

Reduction  and  Advancement 

Sir:  When  reduction  in  rating  is  ef- 
fected as  punishment  by  a deck  court,  (1) 
how  many  months  must  be  served  before 
the  person  receiving  the  punishment  may 
be  considered  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  2?  (2)  What  are  the  required  aver- 
age marks  during  this  time  for  profi- 
ciency and  conduct? — E.E.G.,  SK2,  usn. 

• (1)  12  months.  (2)  The  same  marks 
as  those  for  a person  advanced  to  pay 
grade  2,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
offense  for  which  the  individual  con- 
cerned was  reduced  to  pay  grade  3.  Sub- 
paragraph  2(b)  of  enclosure  (A)  to  Bu- 
Pers  Circ  Ltr  191-46  (Corrected) . — Ed. 

Two  PUC's  for  Fanshaw  Bay 

Sir:  Did  uss  Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE  70) 
receive  two  Presidental  Unit  Citations? — 
W.  F.  H„  CMOMM,  usn. 

• Yes.  The  escort  carrier  Fanshaw 
Bay  was  first  awarded  the  PUC  for 
heroic  service  on  25  Oct  1944.  She  re- 
ceived a second  award  for  heroic  service 
for  the  period  15  fune  1944  to  27  July 
1945.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communica- 
tions from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters 
of  general  interest.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations 
regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local 
commands  in  all  possible  instances.  Do  not  send 
postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply 
will  be  made. 


Taluga,  Tulagi  — No  Tufaga 

Sir:  Has  there  ever  been  a ship  named 
uss  Tulaga?  We  know  there  is  one  named 
uss  Taluga  but  were  arguing  over  the 
name  Tulaga. — A.  C.,  Si,  USN. 

• No.  the  Navy  has  had  ships  named 
uss  Taluga  (AO  62)  and  uss  Tulagi 
(CVE  72)  but  there  is  no  record  of  a 
uss  Tulaga.  The  tanker  Taluga  was 
named  for  a river  in  the  north  western 
part  of  Florida.  The  carrier  Tulagi  was 
named  for  the  island  of  Tulagi  in  the 
Solomons  where  the  Japanese  suffered 
shipping  losses  during  our  carrier  raids 
on  4 May  1942.  Succeeding  battles  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  island  were  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Pacific  war.  Tulagi  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list  on  8 May 
1946.— Ed. 

Reserve  Time  Counts 

Sir:  I enlisted  on  active  duty  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  14  June  1943  and  was 
discharged  as  a yeoman  second  class  on 
18  May  1946.  I reenlisted  in  the  regular 
Navy  88  days  later  as  a Y2.  (1)  Does 
my  time  in  the  Reserve  count  toward  con- 
tinuous service?  (2)  Does  my  Reserve 
time  in  rate  count  towards  advancement? 
— E.S.S.,  Y2,  usn. 

• (1)  Yes.  All  active  federal  service 
counts  for  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve.  (2) 
Yes.  Your  two  periods  of  active  service 
were  not  interrupted  by  more  than  three 
months.  Refer  to  enclosure  (a)  of  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  (AS&SL,  July-Decem- 
ber  1946). — Ed. 


USS  FANSHAW  BAY — Fighting  carrier  twice  awarded  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 


Advancement  in  Rating 

Sir:  In  All  Hands,  February  1948,  I 
read  an  article  on  rates  open  for  advance- 
ment. Nowhere  in  this  article  was  the 
rating  AMMl  mentioned.  I wonder  if 
this  was  an  error  in  printing  or  whether 
this  rating  is  closed?  I was  sent  to  my 
present  duty  as  an  instructor  for  gasoline 
handling.  Will  I be  able  to  keep  my  pres- 
ent rate  and  Navy  job  code  number? — 
R.  P.,  AMM2,  usn. 

• All  advancement  to  pay  grade  2 
rates  is  controlled  by  quarterly  quotas 
assigned  fleet  service  force  commanders 
and  district  commandants.  Recently  no 
quota  has  been  assigned  for  advancement 
to  AMMl,  now  AD  1 under  the  new  rat- 
ing structure.  This  rate  is  still  in  excess 
and  is  closed. 

You  will  be  assigned  a job  code  num- 
ber in  keeping  with  your  duties.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  require  that  your  rate 
be  changed. — Ed. 

Insular  Force  Transfer 

Sir:  I have  been  a member  of  the 
Insular  Force  since  1941,  and  on  5 Dec 
1946  I became  a naturalized  American 
citizen.  Is  it  possible  to  effect  a transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy? — C.  E.,  RM2. 

• Transfers  from  the  Insular  Force  to 
the  regular  Navy  are  not  permitted. 
However,  as  a U.S.  citizen  you  are  elig- 
ible to  submit  application  for  enlistment 
in  the  regular  Navy.  Application  must 
be  submitted  at  a regular  recruiting  sta- 
tion within  continental  United  States. 
Acceptance  is  dependent  on  your  ability 
to  meet  all  qualifications,  including  age 
requirements — minimum  17  years,  maxi- 
mum under  31  years. — Ed. 

Through  Panama  Canal 

Sir:  (1)  Do  we  have  any  ships  which 
are  unable  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal?  (2)  I would  also  like  to  know 
how  many  battle  stars  USS  Y orktown 
(CV  10)  rates  and  whether  she  rates 
two  stars  on  the  Philippine  Liberation 
ribbon. — E.  E.  P.,  RM2,  USN. 

• (1)  None  of  the  Midway  class  car- 
riers is  able  to  traverse  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, nor  can  the  battleships  Tennessee, 
California  and  West  Virginia.  The  car- 
rier Saratoga,  now  at  the  bottom  of 
Bikini  lagoon,  was  unable  to  pass 
through  the  canal  after  being  modernized. 
(2)  uss  Yorktown  (CV  10)  is  entitled  to 
1 1 battle  stars  and  the  Philippine  Libera- 
tion ribbon  with  one  star. — Ed. 
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USS  LOUISVILLE — Flagship  of  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Baffle  of  Surigao  Straif. 


Flagship  at  Surigao 

Sir:  In  your  article  "Yesterday’s  Ships 
Today,”  March  1948,  you  state  that  the 
battleship  uss  Mississippi  (BB  41),  was 
U.S.  flagship  during  the  historic  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait.  It  is  my  belief  that  Vice 
Admiral  (then  Rear  Admiral)  J.  B.  Olden- 
dorf  on  board  uss  Louisville  (CA  28) 
was  in  charge  of  the  Leyte  operations 
and  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait. — E.  I.  S., 
LTJG,  USN. 

• Vice  Admiral  { then  Rear  Admiral ) 
/.  B.  Oldendorj  was  the  officer  in  tacti- 
cal command  at  the  Battle  of  Surigao 
Strait.  He  was  on  board  the  heavy  cruiser 
uss  Louisville,  his  flagship  at  the  time. 
However  the  battleship  Mississippi  was 
also  a flagship.  She  flew  the  flag  of  Vice 
Admiral  {then  Rear  Admiral ) G.  L.  W ey- 
ler  who  was  ComBalDiv  3. 

There  may  be  several  flagships  in  a 
given  force  or  operation,  but  only  one  of 
them  carries  the  officer  in  tactical  com- 
mand.— Ed. 

PUC.  NUC  for  Pacific  Dufy? 

Sir:  Did  the  U.S.  Navy  Malaria  Con- 
trol Unit  or  the  Military  Government 
Hospital  (G6-G3)  receive  the  Presidental 
Unit  Citation  or  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  their  services  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter?—V.  V.  B„  PHMl,  usn. 

• The  Malaria  and  Epidemic  Disease 
Control  Unit  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  for  the  period  1 July  1942 
to  I Jan  1944.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Malaria  Control  Unit  or 
Military  Government  Hospital  receiving 
either  the  PUC  or  NUC. — Ed. 

Commissions  for  POWs 

Sir:  I was  a prisoner  of  war  40  months 
and  on  2 Apr  1947,  I was  recommended 
for  a commission.  However,  before  I 
could  get  the  necessary  papers  filled  out 
I was  transferred.  I was  in  transit  until 
10  Sept  1947  and  upon  reporting  on 
board  my  new  ship  I found  that  another 
law  had  been  passed  on  promotions  and 
that  I was  not  eligible  for  a commission. 
Is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  that 


would  cover  a case  like  mine? — E.  E.  M., 
EMC,  usn. 

• Not  at  present.  The  law  under 
which  returned  prisoners  of  war  were 
authorized  temporary  appointments  was 
suspended  by  the  new  promotions  law, 
Public  Law  381,  80 th  Congress.  At  such 
time  a future  directive  should  invite 
recommendations  for  either  temporary 
or  permanent  appointment  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  warrant  or  commissioned 
rank,  you  may  be  recommended  by  your 
commanding  officer  for  consideration. 
—Ed. 

53rd  Seabees 

Sir:  I would  like  the  following  in- 
formation on  the  53rd  Seabees:  (1)  Did 
they  receive  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion or  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for 
participation  in  the  Treasury-Bougain- 
ville  or  Marianas  operations?  They  were 
attached  to  the  1st  Provisional  Marine 
Brigade  during  the  latter  operation.  (2) 
How  many  stars  do  they  rate  on  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  ribbon?  (3)  Can  a man 
who  served  four  years  in  the  MarCor 
and  who  now  is  in  the  Navy,  wear  a 
hashmark  for  that  service? — E.  E.  S., 
PHMl,  usn. 

• (1  )The  53 rd  Seabees  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  PUC  or  NUC.  The  1 st  Pro- 
visional Marine  Brigade  received  the 
NUC  for  the  Guam  operation  but  the 
53rd  was  not  included.  (2)  Two  stars  on 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  ribbon.  (3)  ’Yes.  See 
Uniform  Regulations,  Article  9-80.— Ed. 


Cancelling  Agreement 

Sir:  Several  months  ago  while  on  shore 
duty  I signed  an  agreement  to  extend  my 
enlistment  for  two  years.  Recently  I was 
transferred  to  a ship  for  duty  and  now 
I would  like  to  get  out  of  the  agree- 
ment. If  this  is  possible  I intend  to  con- 
tinue my  schooling.  How  should  .1  go 
about  cancelling  the  agreement? — H.  R., 
S2,  usn. 

• If  you  have  received  any  benefits  as 
a result  of  your  agreement  to  extend  such 
as  shore  duty,  school,  etc.,  your  agree- 
ment may  not  be  cancelled.  Otherwise, 
refer  to  BuPers  Manual,  Article  D- 
1006(3).— Ed. 

AK  School  Quotas 

Sir:  I would  like  information  as  to 
who  issues  quotas  for  aviation  storekeep- 
er’s school  for  the  14th  Naval  District. 
Also,  are  SK3s  eligible  and  if  so  what 
are  the  requirements? — B.  D.  J.,  Si,  usn. 

• BuPers  issues  the  quotas.  No  quotas 
are  available  at  present  for  aviation  store- 
keeper’s school.  Candidates  for  this 
school  are  all  selected  recruits  who  are 
graduates  of  aviation  fundamentals  school. 
—Ed. 

Examination  for  1A 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information 
concerning  examinations  for  chief  avia- 
tion storekeeper  (AKC).  I have  all  my 
requirements  for  the  rate  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  information  on  the 
examinations. — B.  J.  A.,  AKl,  usn. 

• No  da^e  has  as  yet  been  set  for 
service-wide  pay  grade  lA  examinations 
for  calendar  year  1948.  Information  will 
be  published  throughout  the  Navy  when 
the  date  is  set. — Ed. 

Time  for  Advancement 

Sir:  I was  discharged  from  the  Navy 
as  COX  and  reenlisted  under  broken 
service  as  Si.  (1)  How  long  am  I re- 
quired to  serve  as  Si  before  1 become 
eligible  again  for  advancement  to  COX, 
or  new  BM3,  providing  that  rate  is  open? 
— J.  G.  S.,  Si,  usn. 

• Six  months.  See  enclosure  (a)  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  {Corrected) . — 
Ed. 


All  Hands  'Letters'  Section  Grows  in  Answer  to  Demand 


The  flow  of  letters  to  a magazine  is 
a lot  like  a crate  of  eggs:  they’re  good 
only  as  long  as  you  use  ’em. 

That’s  what  All  Hands  is  doing. 
The  heavy  volume  of  mail  received 
daily  by  the  magazine,  primarily  from 
men  making  serious,  sincere  inquiries, 
indicates  the  demand  for  a larger  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor”  section.  In  response, 
the  section  this  month  grows  to  four 
pages  in  an  effort  to  "pass  the  word.” 
In  addition  to  letters  used  in  this  sec- 


tion, other  mail  addressed  to  All 
Hands  is  forwarded  to  cognizant  ac- 
tivities for  their  information  and  action. 
This  encourages  a broader  understanding 
of  your  problems. 

Although  no  personal  replies  can  be 
made,  your  letters  do  not  drop  into  a 
void — they  are  passed  along. 

The  mail  address:  Editor,  All 

Hands,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


Naval  Pensions 

Sir:  Is  there  any  pending  or  forthcom- 
ing legislation  to  help  those  enlisted  men 
who  receive  medical  discharges  because 
of  a disability,  after  serving  15-18  years 
in  the  service? — T.  F.  S.,  Yl,  usn. 

• Section  4757,  Revised  Statutes,  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  any  disabled  person 
who  has  served  in  the  Navy  or  MarCor 
as  an  enlisted  man  or  an  appointed  petty 
officer,  or  both  for  not  less  than  10  years, 
and  not  been  discharged  for  misconduct, 
may  apply  to  SecNav  for  a naval  pension. 
SecNav  is  authorized  to  convene  a board 
of  not  less  than  three  naval  officers,  one 
a surgeon,  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  applicant  and  recommend  a suitable 
amount  for  his  relief  for  a specific  time. 
Upon  approval  by  SecNav  and  certifica- 
tion thereof  to  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
the  amount  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  for  the  payment  to 
persons  disabled  by  long  service  in  the 
Navy.  No  allowance  shall  exceed  the  rate 
of  pension  for  full  disability  correspond- 
ing to  the  grade  of  the  applicant  nor,  if  in 
addition  to  a pension,  exceed  one-fourth 
the  rate  of  such  pension.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  BuPers. 

In  event  application  is  approved  and 
in  the  meantime  applicant  has  applied  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  a pen- 
sion, he  may  choose  whichever  pension 
he  prefers.  Persons  not  having  the  re- 
quired service  may  apply  to  VA  for  a 
pension  as  provided  by  law. 

No  information  is  available  as  to  pos- 
sible new  legislation  in  this  regard. — Ed. 

About  Tin  Can  Gyatt 

Sir:  I have  never  seen  anything  in  All 
Hands  about  uss  Gyatt.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  something  of  the  history  and  ac- 
tivities of  this  destroyer? — C.  B.  J.,  SN, 
USN. 

• Built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Co.,  uss  Gyatt  (DD  712) 
was  commissioned  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J., 
on  2 July  1945.  She  was  honored  by  be- 
ing named  for  Private  Edward  Earl  Gyatt, 
USMC,  who  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 


Crow  Can  Face  Either  Way 

Sir:  Your  cover  on  the  May  1948 
issue  pictures  a jumper  with  a BMl 
rating  badge  on  the  left  sleeve — as  it 
should  be  according  to  new  uniform 
regulations — but  the  eagle  is  facing 
aft.  Shouldn’t  it  be  facing  forward?— 
M.  S.  I.,  BMC,  usnr. 

• Normally,  yes.  However,  this  ar- 
rangement is  acceptable.  (See  item  on 
uniforms,  p.  8 this  issue"). — Ed. 

1 

Medal  posthumously  for  his  gallantry  in 
action  on  the  island  of  Tulagi. 

Since  her  commissioning  this  2,400 -ton 
destroyer  has  visited  many  ports  in  the 
U.S.,  and  has  made  good-will  cruises  to 
South  America  and  Europe,  covering 
many  thousands  of  miles. — Ed. 

War-Depleted  Families 

Sir:  While  serving  in  the  NaVy  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  I received  word  that 
my  two  brothers  were  killed  while  on 
duty  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  Shortly 
afterwards  I was  assigned  to  permanent 
shore  duty  and  remained  on  shore  duty 
until  I received  my  discharge  when  the 
war  ended.  In  the  event  that  I am  called 
back  will  I be  given  permanent  shore 
duty  again  or  will  I get  sea  duty? — 
L.  J.  M.,  ARMl,  usnr. 

• During  the  war  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment adopted  a policy  of  returning  sons 
of  war-depleted  families  to  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  U.S.  This  policy  was 
promulgated  substantially  qs  follows : "In 
recognition  of  -the  sacrifice  and  contri- 
bution made  by  a family  which  has  lost 
two  or  more  sons  who  were  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  return  to,  or  the  retention 
in,  the  continental  limits  of  the  U.S.,  of 
all  remaining  members  of  the  immediate 
family  serving  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard,  except  when  engaged 
in  nonhazardous  duties  overseas.” 

Having  served  its  purpose,  this  policy 
has  now  been  cancelled.  In  the  event  of 
another  national  emergency,  such  a policy 
may  again  be  promulgated. — Ed. 


Reserves  on  Active  Duty 

Sir:  According  to  Alnav  163-47,  Re- 
serve line  officers  on  active  duty  except 
those  with  electronics  experience  were  to 
have  been  separated  by  1 Oct  1947.  Has 
there  been  any  other  information  on  when 
the  shortage  of  electronics  officers  will  be 
overcome  to  a great  enough  degree  to  per- 
mit their  separation? — F.  J.  K.,  ENS, 

USNR. 

• Alnav  11-48  ( NDB , 15  Feb  1948) 
states : "Personnel  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1949  are  based  on  the  continued  voluntary 
retention  throughout  that  fiscal  year  of 
Reserve  and  temporary  officers  and  War- 
rant officers  now  on  active  duty  who 
applied  for  and  were  retained  for  fiscal 
1948.  Officers  concerned  not  desiring  re- 
tention on  active  duty  after  30  June  1948 
shall  submit  a request  for  release  effective 
on  or  before  that  date  to  reach  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  ( Attn : Pers  310)  prior 
to  1 April  1948.” 

The  provisions  of  this  Alnav  apply  to 
Reserve  officers  with  electronics  experi- 
ence unless,  in  order  to  become  eligible 
to  attend  a course  of  instruction  ashore 
of  five  months  duration  or  longer,  they 
have  indicated  their  agreement  to  serve 
for  a certain  period  of  time.  If  such  an 
agreement  was  made  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  throughout  that  period  if 
their  services  are  needed. — Ed. 

Inactive  Duty  Counts 

Sir:  In  June  1941,  I was  awarded  a re- 
serve commission  as  a second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  The  next  month  I 
went  to  the  Naval  Academy  from  which  I 
was  later  graduated.  Does  the  time  that  I 
held  this  commission  in  the  inactive  re- 
serve count  for  pay  purposes  even  though 
I became  a midshipman  and  can  I,  as  a 
result,  have  my  date  of  rank  for  pay  pur- 
poses back  dated  to  June  1941? — G.M.C., 
ENS,  usn. 

• Service  in  either  the  regular  or  re- 
serve components  of  the  armed  forces, 
whether  on  active  or  inactive  duty  and 
exclusive  of  midshipman  or  cadet  time, 
counts  for  longevity  pay  purposes. 

The  pay  entry  date  and  the  date  of  rank 
are  not  coincident  in  that  the  latter  is  the 
date  which  reflects  an  officer’s  precedence 
relative  to  other  officers  of  the  respective 
service,  and  not  necessarily  when  pay 
commences.  In  this  case  service  as  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Army  from  date  of  appointment  until 
the  date  prior  to  date  of  appointment  as 
midshipman,  USN,  may  be  counted  in  the 
computation  of  service  for  pay  purposes. 

To  effect  the  adjustment  of  a pay  entry 
base  it  is  necessary  to  request  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  to  furnish  a statement  of 
service  or  a pay  entry  base.  The  individ- 
ual should  state  in  his  request  that  he  has 
had  previous  Army  service. — Ed. 
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Black  Cat  Command 

Sir:  I would  like  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  Patrol  Squadron  12, 
the  original  Black  Cat  command:  (1) 

Was  a squadron  history  published?  (2) 
How  many  battle  stars  does  the  squadron 
rate?  (3)  Did  this  squadron  receive  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  the  Pres- 
idental  Unit  Citation?  — L.  L.  S.,  ACRM, 
USN. 

• (1)  For  information  regarding  the 
squadron  history  it  is  suggested  that  you 
write  LCDR  A.  F.  Hewitt,  usnr,  945 
East  Maplewood  Road,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

(2)  VP  12  is  entitled  to  four  engagement 
stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  ribbon. 

(3)  There  is  no  record  of  this  squadron 
receiving  the  NUC.  It  was  awarded  the 
PUC  for  action  in  the  most  forward  area 
of  the  South  Pacific  during  the  period  24 
Nov  1942  to  1 June  1943.  For  more  in- 
formation about  the  famous  Black  Cats 
see  All  Hands,  November  1947,  p 14. 
—Ed. 

A-Bomb  Information 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  the*names  of  the 
first  ships  to  enter  the  lagoon  at  Bikini 
after  the  A-bomb  tests  were  completed? 
— S.  E.  M.,  COX,  usn. 

• Due  to  the  nature  of  this  question 
you  should  address  another  letter  directly 
to  Armed  Forces,  Special  Weapons  Proj- 
ect, Box  2610,  Washington,  D.  C. — Ed. 

GCM  Probation 

Sir  : 1 have  two  questions  which  I 
would  like  answered.  (1)  Can  a man  with 
a general  court-martial  have  his  proba- 
tion dropped;  if  so,  in  what  cases?  (2)  Is 
it  true  that  a year’s  probation  is  auto- 
matically dropped  to  six  months  even 
though  the  probation  isn’t  terminated? — 
P.  K.  M.,  S2,  usn. 

• (1)  A GCM  prisoner  restored  to 
duty  on  probation  can  have  his  probation- 
ary period  "dropped”  only  by  SecNav  as 
a mitigating  action  to  the  approved  sen- 
tence of  the  general  court-martial.  Art. 
47 6,  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  empowers 
the  CO  of  the  man  concerned  to  terminate 
the  probationary  period  for  unsatisfactory 
conduct,  but  does  not  authorize  mitiga- 
tion or  reduction  in  the  probationary 
period  to  be  served.  Art.  476  provides  in 
part : "The  period  during  which  a sen- 
tence is  held  in  abeyance  is  a probationary 
period  and  the  commanding  officer  may 
execute  the  sentence  at  any  time  during 
such  period  if  he  deems  the  probationer’s 
conduct  warrants  such  action. . . . If  the 
man  serves  his  probationary  period  as 
herein  specified,  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence becomes  unconditional  without  fur- 
ther action.” 

(2)  Alnav  436-46  (NDB,  15  Aug 
1946)  is  quoted  in  part:  "Enlisted  person- 
nel in  a disciplinary  status  shall  not  be 


BLACK  CAT  — Night-prowling  PBYs 
brought  bad  luck  to  Nips  during  war. 


separated  until  disciplinary  measures  have 
been  completed.  Enlisted  personnel  re- 
stored to  active  duty  on  probation  after 
disciplinary  measures  shall  not  be  sepa- 
rated if  violation  of  the  probation  would 
result  in  a bad-conduct  or  dishonorable 
discharge  (1)  until  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  probationary  period  if  the  pro- 
bationary period  is  for  less  than  six  months 
or  (2)  until  the  expiration  of  six  months 
of  the  prescribed  probationary  period  if 
the  period  is  for  six  months  or  more.”  If, 
then,  your  enlistment  has  expired,  you 
will  be  eligible  for  discharge  after  you 
have  satisfactorily  completed  six  months 
of  your  12  months  probation.— Ed. 

Marblehead's  Service 

Sir:  According  to  NavPers  bulletin 
15,787,  of  15  Jan  1948,  only  ships  or 
men  in  the  China  area  prior  to  1945  are 
eligible  for  the  China  Service  Medal. 
(1)  Is  uss  Marblehead  (CL  12)  entitled  to 
this  medal?  (2)  Has  Marblehead  received 
any  citation  for  her  Pacific  service?  (3) 
How  many  battle  stars  does  she  rate  for 
World  War  II?— L.  C.  G.,  CBM,  usn. 

• Requirements  for  the  China  Service 
Medal  have  been  extended  for  service  in 
China  after  2 Sept  1945  to  a date  to  be 
determined  later.  (1)  Records  show  that 
the  light  cruiser  Marblehead  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  China  Service  or  Navy  Occu- 
pation Service  Medals.  (2)  SecNav  ap- 
proved the  award  of  a Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation to  uss  Marblehead  on  13  Apr 
1948.  This  award  was  for  her  service  in 
Makassar  and  Lombok  Straits,  Borneo, 
on  4 Feb  1942.  (3)  She  is  entitled  to  one 
bronze  star  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area 
ribbon  and  one  star  on  the  European- 
African-Middle  Eastern  Area  ribbon. — Ed. 


Last  Call  for  Pipes 

Sir:  I would  like  to  get  into  what 
promises  to  be  a first  class  argument  be- 
tween the  champions  of  the  terms  "boat- 
swain’s pipe”  and  "boatswain’s  call.”  I 
agree  with  Noah  Webster  in  favoring 
"call,”  and  offer  the  following  evidence 
to  back  up  this  view:  The  authoritative 
Mariner’s  Dictionary,  or  American  Sea- 
man’s Vocabulary  of  Technical  Terms  and 
Sea  Phrases,  published  in  Washington  in 
1805  and  used  as  a naval  text  for  many 
years,  defines  "call”  as:  "a  silver  whistle 
or  pipe  of  a particular  construction,  used 
by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  to  sum- 
mon the  sailors  to  their  duty,  and  direct 
them  in  the  different  employments  of  the 
ship;  as  the  call  can  be  sounded  to  vari- 
ous strains,  each  of  them  is  appropriated 
to  some  particular  exercise,  such  as  hoist- 
ing, heaving,  lowering,  veering  away,  be- 
laying, letting  go  a tacklefall  and  sweep- 
ing. All  of  which  are  attentively  ob- 
served by  sailors,  as  the  beat  of  the  drum 
is  by  soldiers.” 

Nowhere  does  this  vocabuluary  list  the 
term  "pipe”  or  "boatswain’s  pipe.”  It 
looks  like  Lovette,  Knight  and  the  Blue- 
jacket's Manual  might  be  wrong  after  all. 
— J.C.P.,  LCDR,  usn. 

• Along  with  Knight,  Lovette,  and  the 
Bluejacket's  Manual  will  be  A Glossary 
of  Sea  Terms  by  Bradford,  Naval  Terms 
& Definitions  by  Soule,  and  Seamanship 
NavPers  16118,  as  they  too  list  it  as  "boat- 
swain’s pipe." 

Mayhap  later  books  have  picked  up  a 
new  term — possibly  slang,  as  in  other  in- 
stances of  American  usage — and  made  it 
standard. — Ed. 

About  Midway  Armament 

Sir:  How  many  5-inch  54  caliber  gun 
mounts  do  Midway  class  carriers  have 
on  their  flight  deck  level  and  superstruc- 
ture?— B.  G.  L.,  QM3,  usn. 

• There  are  no  6-inch  54  caliber  gun 
mounts  on  the  flight  deck  level  or  super- 
structure of  Midway  class  carriers.  Mid- 
way (CVB  4l)  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt ( CVB  42)  have  one  40 -mm  quad- 
ruple gun  mount  on  the  flight  deck  level 
forward  of  the  superstructure.  This  is  the 
only  gun  mount  at  flight  deck  level  or 
above. — Ed. 


USS  MARBLEHEAD — Reported  sunk  by  Japs,  reappeared  to  fight  again  in  Europe. 
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SALUTE  to  a gallant  warrior  is  given  by  crew  of  USS  Nereus  (left) 
as  the  cruiser  Salt  Lake  City  (above)  slips  beneath  the  surface. 


END  OF  A COLORFUL  CAREER 


A FTER  an  impressive  "committal  cere- 
mony” which  followed  a series  of 
bombardment  exercises,  the  well-known 
heavy  cruiser  Sait  Lake  City  (CA  25) 
.was  sunk  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

Before  receiving  two  final  torpedo 
blows,  the  cruiser  was  fired  upon  from 
various  distances  by  cruiser  and  destroyer 
guns.  Helldiver,  Bearcat  and  Corsair 
carrier  planes  launched  bombing  attacks 


on  the  ship  after  gunnery  practice  was 
ended.  Taking  part  in  the  operations 
were  three  aircraft  carriers,  three  cruis- 
ers, eight  destroyers  and  eight  sub- 
marines. The  coup  de  grace  was  delivered 
by  the  submarines  Enlemedor  (SS  340) 
and  Blenny  (SS  324)  which  fired  two 
torpedoes  into  the  ship. 

In  the  committal  observance  which 
took  place  aboard  the  submarine  tender 
Nereus  (AS  17),  the  officiating  chaplain 


said,  "...  a ship  is  not  just  a steel 
hull.  The  spirits,  personalities,  the  effort- 
ful lives  and  suffering  ...  of  her  crew 
are  all  part  of  a ship.”  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony,  "taps”  was  played  by  the 
ship’s  bugler  and  a three  volley  salute 
was  fired. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  obsolete  and  was 
used  in  the  Atomic  Bomb  project.  As 
she  disappeared  beneath  the  sea,  Salt 
Lake  City  ended  a colorful  career  of 
almost  19  years’  duration.  Her  shells 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  to  land  on 
Japanese  soil  in  World  War  II,  on  1 Feb 
1942.  In  all,  Salt  Lake  City  made  at 
least  150  eight-inch  shell  hits  on  enemy 
vessels.  Because  of  her  sweeping  lines, 
she  sometimes  was  called  "Swayback 
Maru.”  Her  outstanding  fighting  record 
in  WW  II  won  her  the  more  attractive 
nickname,  "The  one-ship  fleet.” 

Salt  Lake  City  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  outstanding  per- 
formance during  the  naval  engagement 
of  Komandorski  Island  which  occurred 
26  Mar  1943.  Eleven  engagement  stars 
were  authorized  for  action  in  which  she 
was  involved  in  the  Aleutians,  the  Gil- 
bert and  Marshall  Islands,  I wo  Jima, 
Leyte,  Okinawa,  Guadalcanal,  the  Japan- 
ese homeland,  and  other  Pacific  areas. 


ONE-SHIP  FLEET  was  nickname  given  USS  Salt  Lake  City  for  her  outstanding 
World  War  II  record.  Crew  fondly  called  her  'Swayback  Maru'  because  of  shape. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  NAVY  FLAGS 


£VFR  since  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  his 
ship  Ranger  into  Quiberon  Bay, 
France,  to  receive  the  first  salute  of  an 
American  flag  by  a foreign  power,  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  national  ensign  have 
grown  hand  in  hand. 

On  that  occasion  170  years  ago,  the 
American  colonies  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  Ranger  was 
one  of  the  few  ships  flying  the  new  flag. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  by  note, 
Captain  Jones  finally  accepted  the  French 
admiral’s  proposal  that  Ranger  honor 
the  foreign  vessel  with  a 13-gun  salute, 
after  which  the  Frenchman  would  fire 
a nine-gun  salute  for  the  Americans. 

Since  that  time  the  national  ensign 
has  added,  one  by  one,  35  stars  to  its 
original  13  while  the  Navy  adopted 
many  flags  of  its  own.  All  have  extensive 
rules  and  regulations  for  display  and  use, 
many  of  which  are  not  generally  known 
by  naval  personnel. 

National  Ensign — In  addition  to  being 
displayed  by  ships  and  stations  from 
0800  to  sunset,  the  U.S.  flag  should  be 
flown  outside  those  periods  on  special 
occasions: 

• Ships  entering  port  at  night  should 
hoist  the  ensign  at  daylight  for  a short 
period  to  enable  port  authorities  and 
other  vessels  to  determine  her  nationality. 
It  is  customary  for  other  ships  to  show 
their  colors  in  return. 

• Upon  anchoring  or  getting  under 
way  in  sufficient  light  to  be  seen,  the 
national  ensign  should  be  displayed  at 
the  gaff. 

• "Under  no  circumstances  shall  an 
action  be  commenced  or  battle  fought 
without  display  of  the  national  ensign,” 
states  chapter  V,  1920  Navy  Regs. 

In  addition  to  being  displayed  on  shore 
from  0800  to  sunset,  the  ensign  may  fly 
at  marine  barracks,  naval  hospitals  and 
outlying  reservations  within  station  limits, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  base  commandant. 

Boats  belonging  to  naval  vessels  should 
display  the  national  ensign: 

• When  away  from  the  ship  between 
0800  and  sunset  in  a foreign  port. 

• In  a home  port  when  boarding  a 
foreign  vessel. 

• When  waterborne  while  the  parent 
vessel  is  dressed  or  full  dressed. 

• In  a home  port  when  any  officer  or 
official  is  embarked  officially;  or  when 
any  flag  officer,  unit  commander,  com- 


manding officer  or  chief  of  staff  in  uni- 
form is  embarked  in  a boat  assigned  for 
his  personal  use  or  the  personal  use  of 
a junior  or  belonging  to  a ship  within 
his  command. 

• At  other  times  prescribed  by  the 
senior  officer  present. 

Custom  dictates  that  when  under  way, 
the  normal  point  of  display  is  at  the 
gaff,  while  the  flagstaff  is  the  point  of 
display  at  anchor.  Prior  to  0800  or  after 
sunset,  the  flag  should  be  hoisted  at  the 
gaff. 

Upon  receiving  a salute  by  dipping 
of  the  flag  from  a vessel  registered  by 
a nation  formally  recognized  by  the  U.S., 
the  Navy  ship  must  return  the  compli- 
ment dip  by  dip. 

The  ensign  should  be  dipped  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Hauled  down  slowly  to  about  half- 
way between  the  top  of  the  hoist  and 
deck  or  other  structure  and  held  at  the 
dip  for  a short  interval. 

• Two-blocked  smartly  without  wait- 
ing for  the  other  vessel  to  two-block. 


Proper  Definitions 
Given  for  U.S.  Flags 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the 
use  of  various  terms  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Here  are  the  proper  definitions: 

• The  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  referred  to  as  the  na- 
tional flag,  is  also  known  as  the 
national  ensign,  national  color  and 
national  standard.  The  term  "national 
flag”  is  applicable  regardless  of  size 
or  manner  of  display,  but  the  other 
terms  have  certain  well  defined  usages 
of  long  standing  within  the  armed 
services. 

• "National  ensign”  is  used  by  the 
Navy  in  a general  manner  although 
it  actually  indicates  the  national  flag 
flown  by  airships,  ships  and  boats. 

• "National  color'f  pertains  to 
flags  carried  by  dismounted  units  of 
the  landing  force  and  is  stubbier  than 
the  national  ensign.  Its  dimensions 
are  6.50  feet  in  length  by  5.15  feet, 
while  an  ensign  with  the  same  hoist 
would  be  9.75  feet  in  length. 

• "National  standard,”  4.0  feet  by 
3.0  feet,  is  carried  by  mounted,  me- 
rhanized  and  motorized  units. 


No  Navy  vessel  dips  her  ensign  unless 
in  returning  the  compliment.  Of  the 
colors  carried  by  a naval  force  on  shore, 
only  the  battalion  or  regimental  colors 
should  be  dipped  in  rendering  or  acknow- 
ledging a salute. 

For  all  occasions  of  hoisting,  lower- 
ing or  half-masting  the  colors  on  ship 
or  station,  the  motions  of  the  senior 
officer  present  must  be  followed  except 
when  answering  dips. 

Union  Jack — That  part  of  the  national 
ensign  signifying  union  of  the  48  states, 
the  Union  Jack  flies  from  the  jack  staff 
from  0800  to  sunset  when  the  ship  is  at 
anchor.  Displayed  at  other  points,  it  has 
many  other  meanings: 

• When  flown  from  the  bow  of  a 
boat,  it  represents  a diplomatic  official 
of  the  U.S.  is  embarked  to  pay  an  official 
visit.  It  also  signifies  embarkation  in  a 
Navy  boat  of  the  naval  governor  of 
Guam  or  American  Samoa  when  flown 
within  the  limits  of  his  government. 

• Displayed  at  the  fore,  the  jack  is 
a signal  for  a pilot. 

President's  Flag — First  authorized  in 
1882  for  use  on  Navy  ships,  the  Presi- 
dential flag  was  changed  in  1916  by 
President  Wilson  and  in  1945  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Naval  vessels  hoist  the  President’s  flag 
at  the  main  the  moment  he  reaches  the 
deck  and  is  kept  flying  until  his  de- 
parture, when  it  is  hauled  down  with  the 
last  gun  of  the  salute.  A Navy  boat  in 
which  the  President  is  embarked  flies 
the  flag  in  the  bow  unless  he  directs 
otherwise. 

Secretary  of  Defense — Newest  of  the 
flags  flown  by  the  Navy,  the  flag  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  hoisted  at  the 
main  during  his  visit  to  ships  and  shore 
stations  and  is  hauled  down  with  the 
last  gun  of  the  salute.  The  flag  is  also 
flown  in  the  bow  of  a Navy  boat  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  em- 
barked. 

Elements  of  the  flag  have  a symbolic 
meaning.  The  American  bald  eagle  rep- 
resents the  U.S.  and  its  military  estab- 
lishment. In  facing  to  the  right,  the  field 
of  honor  is  indicated.  The  eagle  is  de- 
fending the  U.S.,  represented  by  the 
shield  of  13  pieces,  which  are  joined 
together  by  the  blue  chief  representing 
Congress.  The  three  arrows  are  collective- 
ly symbolic  of  the  three  component  parts 
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of  the  national  military  establishment. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Displayed  at 
the  main  during  a visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  his  flag  is  hauled  down  at 
the  sounding  of  the  last  gun  of  the  salute. 
It  is  displayed  in  the  bow  of  any  naval 
boat  in  which  he  is  the  senior  official 
embarked,  unless  he  directs  otherwise. 

Yacht  Ensign — Design  of  the  present 
yacht  ensign  dates  back  to  1849,  follow- 
ing passage  by  Congress  during  the 
previous  year  of  a law  establishing  license 
and  flags  for  private  yachts  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  in 
the  U.S.  without  entering  or  clearing  at 
the  customs  house. 

In  1939  SecNav  approved  an  opinion 
by  the  Navy’s  judge  advocate  general 
that  a ship  of  the  Navy  should  return 
the  dip  of  a yacht  ensign  made  by  a 
yacht.  The  opinion  also  declared  it  proper 
for  naval  personnel  to  salute  the  yacht 
ensign  when  boarding  or  leaving  a yacht. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy — When 
the  first  Under  Secretary  took  office  in 


1940,  the  position  ranked  next  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Since  color  of 
background  indicates  seniority  — Blue  to 
red  to  white,  in  that  order  — the  Under 
Secretary’s  flag  was  established  with  red 
background  and  white  design.  Previous 
to  this  the  red  flag  had  been  used  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Under  Secretary’s  flag  flies  at  the 
main  from  the  moment  he  reaches  the 
deck  during  a visit  until  the  last  gun 
of  the  salute  is  sounded.  A Navy  boat 
in  which  he  is  the  senior  official  flies  his 
flag  in  the  bow  unless  directed  otherwise 
by  him. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 

Air — Since  this  official  is  senior  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  his  flag  should  be 
white  with  blue  design.  Because  the  office 
remained  unfilled  from  1932  to  1941, 
however,  the  white  flag  with  blue  design 
was  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  had  possessed  it  before 
the  air  office  was  established.  In  1941 
when  the  position  was  filled  by  an  ap- 


pointment, the  flag  was  determined  as 
white  with  red  design. 

Conditions  for  displaying  the  flag  are 
the  same  as  for  the  flag  of  the  Under 
Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  — 

This  white  flag  with  blue  design  is  flown 
at  the  same  places  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  flag  for  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  flag  author- 
ized for  this  official  in  1892  is  the  same 
as  that  in  use  today. 

Personal  Flags  for  fleet  admiral, 
admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral  and 
commodore  — Except  for  the  fleet  ad- 
miral’s flag  which  was  established  with 
the  rank  in  1944,  these  flags  for  admirals 
and  the  broad  pennant  for  commodore 
were  formulated  in  1866  and  have  re- 
mained in  effect  until  the  present  except 
for  the  period  from  1870  to  1876  when 
the  flags  corresponded  somewhat  to  the 
field  of  the  national  ensign. 

When  the  active  rank  of  commodore 
was  abolished  3 Mar  1899,  use  of  the 
commodore’s  broad  pennant  was  discon- 
tinued but  remained  in  existence.  When 
the  rank  was  again  reactivated  in  1943, 
the  old  broad  pennant  was  again  brought 
into  use. 

The  personal  flag  of  a flag  officer  is 
hoisted  when  he  assumes  command  and 
is  kept  flying  until  he  relinquishes  com- 
mand. It  is  never  displayed  from  more 
than  one  ship  at  the  same  time. 

Broad  Command  — This  pennant  is 
flown  at  the  starboard  yardarm  of  a 
naval  vessel  at  anchor  to  represent  an 
officer  below  flag  rank  who  is  temporarily 
exercising  by  virtue  of  seniority  the  com- 
mand of  a force,  squadron,  flotilla  or 
battleship  or  cruiser  division  during  the 
absence  of  the  regularly  assigned  com- 
mander. It  is  flown  at  the  aftertruck 
of  a naval  vessel,  replacing  the  commis- 
sion pennant,  or  in  the  bow  of  a naval 
boat  on  an  official  occasion  to  represent 
an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  com- 
mander who  has  been  regularly  assigned 
to  command  a force,  squadron,  flotilla, 
or  battleship  or  cruiser  division. 

Burgee  Command  — Hoisted  at  the 
starboard  after  yardarm  of  a naval  vessel 
at  anchor,  this  pennant  represents  an 
officer  below  flag  rank  who  is  temporarily 
exercising  by  virtue  of  seniority  the 
command  of  a division  (except  battleship 
and  cruiser  divisions)  during  the  absence 
of  the  regularly  assigned  division  com- 
mander. Replacing  the  commission  pen- 
nant at  the  aftertruck  of  a naval  vessel 


Here's  Correct  Use  of  Various  Staff  Ornaments 


Colors  and  Guidon  Spread  Eagle  Halberd 
Some  of  the  most  common  errors  in 


Ball 


Star 


Flat  Truck 


flag  display  occur  in  the  use  of  various 
staff  ornaments. 

When  the  national  colors,  battalion 
colors  or  guidons  are  displayed,  the 
colors  and  guidon  ornament  should  top 
the  staff. 

Other  staff  ornaments  are  used  with 
personal  flags  and  correspond  in  broad 
categories  with  the  gun  salute  rated 
by  the  individual.  These  staff  ornaments 
are  as  follows: 

• The  spread  eagle  adorns  the  staff 
from  which  is  flown  the  personal  flag 
or  pennant  of  an  officer  or  official  who 
rates  a 19-gun  salute  or  better.  This 
includes  many  individuals,  among  whom 
are  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
a General  of  the  Armies  or  an  Admiral 
of  the  Navy.  (John  J.  Pershing,  who 
still  holds  the  rank,  was  the  only  man 
appointed  as  General  of  the  Armies; 


George  Dewey  was  the  only  appointee 
to  Admiral  of  the  Navy.) 

• A flag  or  general  officer  whose 
official  salute  is  less  than  19  guns  or 
a civil  official  whose  salute  is  11  or 
more  guns  but  less  than  19  guns  is 
denoted  by  a halberd  accompanying  his 
personal  flag.  Included  in  this  group 
are  the  Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  naval 
or  military  governors,  and  all  flag  rank 
or  general  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

• A ball  tops  the  staff  of  personal 
flags  for  captains  in  the  Navy,  for  career 
ministers,  consuls  and  other  diplomatic 
officials. 

• Staff  device  for  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  commander  in  the  Navy  is  a 
star. 

• Navy  officers  below  rank  of  com- 
mander, mayors  of  cities  and  other  civil 
officials  not  rating  higher  honors  use 
the  flat  truck  as  staff  device. 
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U.S.  Ships  Once  Used  Foreign  Flags  for  Signals 


Before  the  national  ensign  came  into 
use  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
recognition  between  American  vessels 
was  a major  problem.  How  it  was 
solved  is  an  interesting  story. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  became  official 
in  1778  but  for  a long  time  there  were 
never  enough  to  go  around.  American 
vessels  at  sea  usually  flew  personally 
designed  colors,  resulting  in  great  con- 
fusion much  to  the  enjoyment  of  enemy 
English  ships. 


John  Paul  Jones  solved  the  recogni- 
tion problem  in  his  original  signal 
order  of  1778: 

"The  ship  asking  will  hoist  a Dutch 
flag  at  a yardarm  and  fire  one  cannon 
one  minute  later. 

"The  ship  replying  will  fire  one  shot 
and  one  minute  later  will  hoist  an 
English  flag  at  a mast. 

"Whereupon  the  asking  ship  will 
lower  the  Dutch  flag  and  hoist  a French 
flag  at  the  same  place.” 


or  in  the  bow  of  a naval  boat  on  an 
official  occasion,  the  burgee  command 
pennant  denotes  the  regularly  assigned 
division  commander,  the  division  not 
being  of  battleships  or  cruisers. 

Both  the  broad  and  burgee  command 
pennants  are  classified  as  personal  com- 
mand pennants,  denoting  an  officer  of 
less  than  flag  rank  in  command  of  ships 
or  aircraft. 

Prior  to  1941,  the  number  of  the  divi- 
sion or  squadron  was  shown  on  the  broad 
and  burgee  command  pennants  but  change 
number  20  to  the  1920  Navy  Regulations 
eliminated  these  numbers. 

The  pennant  for  the  senior  officer 
present  — SOPUS  — will  be  abolished  as 
a personal  pennant  by  new  Navy  Regula- 
tion, but  it  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
signaling. 

Unit  Citation — Awarded  for  outstand- 
ing performance  in  action  on  or  after  16 
Oct  1941,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
pennant  receives  a blue  star  on  the  gold 
part  of  the  pennant  for  each  citation 
after  the  first. 

It  flies  from  the  foretruck  of  a vessel 
at  anchor  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Battle  Efficiency — One  of  the  most 
coveted  awards  of  the  peacetime  Navy, 
the  Battle  Efficiency  pennant  is  awarded 
with  prize  money  to  the  highest  10  per 
cent  of  competing  units  in  each  admini- 
strative command.  Competition  closed  on 
1 July  for  both  the  Battle  Efficiency 
awards  and  the  Marjorie  Sterrett  Battle- 
ship Fund  award. 

First  appearance  of  the  black  ball  on 
the  red  field  dates  back  to  the  1907 
signal  book,  but  not  until  1917  did  it 
become  known  as  a battle  efficiency 
pennant. 

At  anchor,  the  winning  vessels  dis- 
play the  pennant  at  the  fore. 

Church  Pennant  — Like  many  other 
naval  customs,  the  church  pennant  was 
probably  handed  down  from  the  British 
Navy,  which  used  it  also  as  a signal 
for  man  overboard  if  displayed  from 
the  ensign  staff.  American  vessels  began 
use  of  the  church  pennant  at  an  early, 
untraceable  date. 

Signifying  divine  services  being  con- 
ducted at  sea  by  a naval  chaplain  for 
naval  personnel,  the  church  pennant  is 
the  only  flag  which  may  be  flown  over 
the  national  ensign.  Flying  of  the  church 
pennant  on  shore  stations,  since  it  does 
not  fall  within  these  requirements,  is 
not  authorized  by  law. 

Battalion  Flags— Used  by  naval  land- 


ing forces,  the  red  battalion  flag  signifies 
artillery  and  the  blue  denotes  infantry 
units.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved 
the  use  of  lettering  on  the  battalion  flags 
on  20  May  1946.  The  name  of  the  bat- 
talion may  be  shown  on  the  field  above 
the  white  diamond,  and  the  location 
of  the  unit,  if  appropriate,  may  appear 
on  the  field  below  the  white  diamond. 

Navy  Guidons — Naval  units  of  less 
than  battalion  strength  are  identified  by 
Navy  guidons  during  parades,  with  the 
name  of  the  unit  appearing  in  white 
letters.  The  blue  guidon  is  used  by 
infantry  or  aviation  units,  and  the  red 
guidon  by  artillery  or  machine  gun 
groups. 

Marine  Corps  Standard  — Represent- 
ing a command  authorized  to  display  the 
standard,  this  flag  is  normally  used  dur- 
ing ceremonial  occasions.  It  accompanies 
and  is  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  na- 
tional color. 


Proper  Salutes  to  Flag 
When  You're  in  Civvies 

Now  that  civilian  clothes  may  be 
worn  in  off-duty  hours,  chances  are 
that  you  flub  the  dub  when  it  comes 
to  saluting  the  national  color. 

If  you’re  wearing  a hat  with  your 
civvy  get-up,  you  probably  know  it 
should  be  removed  with  your  right 
hand  and  held  over  the  left  chest, 
with  your  hand  over  your  heart. 

But  if  you’re  not  wearing  some  type 
of  headdress,  place  your  right  hand 
over  your  heart  anyway.  Women 
should  salute  in  the  same  manner. 

Don’t  merely  stand  at  attention. 

If  you  do,  says  Public  Law  829  of 
the  77th  Congress,  you're  honoring 
the  American  flag  in  a manner  re- 
served for  aliens. 


Personal  Flags  for  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  for  lieutenant 
general,  major  general  and  brigadier 
general  — Each  of  the  four  types  of  per- 
sonal flags  for  these  officers  comes  in 
four  sizes  for  post,  field,  boat  and  auto- 
mobile use. 

The  post  flag  is  displayed  from  a 
staff  in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters 
of  a general  officer  commanding  a sta- 
tion, and  is  normally  flown  only  when 
the  station  commander  is  aboard. 

The  field  flag  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
post  flag,  and  is  displayed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  headquarters  of  a general  officer 
commanding  an  encamped  force. 

Flown  from  the  staff  on  the  bow  of  a 
small  boat,  the  boat  flag  designates  a 
general  officer  embarked  on  an  official 
mission. 

Used  only  for  official  occasions,  the 
automobile  flag  is  flown  from  a staff 
affixed  to  the  right  forward  part  of  the 
automobile. 

Dress  Guidons — Marine  Corps  markers 
used  on  the  parade  field,  dress  guidons 
indicate  the  line  of  troops  and  the  line 
of  march  for  ceremonies. 

Organization  Guidons  — Representing 
a command  of  company  or  equivalent 
size,  the  organization  guidon  is  normally 
displayed  during  ceremonial  occasions  or 
on  other  occasions  prescribed  by  the 
commanding  officer.  It  accompanies  the 
company  commander. 

Yacht  Pennant — This  Naval  Reserve 
flag  is  flown  at  the  foretruck  of  yachts 
and  other  vessels  owned  or  commanded 
by  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  designated 
by  the  Navy  as  suitable  for  service  as 
a naval  auxiliary  in  wartime.  No  letter- 
ing on  the  pennant  is  authorized. 

Distinguishing  Pennant  — A personal 
pennant,  the  yacht  owner’s  distinguishing 
pennant  designates  an  individual  who 
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furnishes  the  Navy  a yacht  or  other 
craft  for  use  as  a naval  auxiliary  during 
the  war. 

Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  — 

This  flag  is  flown  at  the  main  truck  by 
a seagoing  merchant  vessel  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.S.  and  designated 
by  the  Navy  as  suitable  for  service  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war.  Vessels 
displaying  the  flag  are  manned  by  a 
Naval  Reserve  master  or  commanding 
officer,  with  not  less  than  half  of  the 
other  officers  also  Naval  Reservists.  A 
house  flag  designating  the  commercial 
owners  may  be  flown  beneath  it,  but  the 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  flag 
never  is  hoisted  in  place  of  the  national 
ensign. 

NROTC  Flag  — Used  as  identification  in 
parades,  this  battalion  flag  has  lettering 
surcharged  on  the  face. 

Organized  Unit — This  flag  identifies 
Organized  Naval  Reserve  units  of  brigade 
or  battalion  strength. 

Naval  Reserve  Guidons — Infantry  and 
aviation  units  of  the  Naval  Reserve  carry 
the  blue  guidon  in  formal  ceremonies 
and  parades,  while  artillery  and  machine 
gun  units  (there  are  none  in  the  present 
Naval  Reserve  establishment)  would  dis- 
play the  red  guidon. 

Bureau  Flags — Only  BuOrd’s  flag  dates 
back  more  than  seven  years,  with  Bu- 
Ships,  BuSanda  and  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment adding  flags  since  that  time,  Bureau 
flags  are  few  in  number  and  with  limited 
use.  BuPers,  BuAer  and  BuDocks  have 
no  flags. 

• Medical  Department — This  flag  is 
technically  not  a bureau  flag,  since  it 
represents  a greater  number  of  activities 
than  it  would  under  BuMed.  The  five  de- 
vices, beginning  from  the  top,  represent 
the  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps,  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Nurse  Corps  and  Hos- 
pital Corps.  The  flag  was  approved  on 
31  Mar  1948. 

• Bureau  of  Ordnance — A "distinctive 
Navy  ordnance”  flag  was  authorized  in 
1918  to  be  flown  over  all  BuOrd  indus- 
trial plants  and  private  industrial  con- 
cerns producing  Navy  ordnance  with  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  their  manufacturing 
capacity.  The  old  BuOrd  seal — two  Dahl- 
gren  guns  crossed  on  a Navy  anchor — 
appears  in  the  center. 

• Bureau  of  Ships — Dating  from  1941 
the  BuShips  flag  shows  the  prow  of  a 
Navy  ship  cutting  through  the  seas  which, 
with  the  chain  and  rope,  is  designed  to 
represent  naval  ship  construction. 


• Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts — 
Approved  in  1946,  this  flag  contains  keys 
and  leaf  with  acorn  familar  in  designat- 
ing Supplies  and  Accounts  activities.  It 
is  flown  at  Navy  purchasing  offices  and 
other  appropriate  places. 

Commission  Pennant — Earliest  days  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  saw  extensive  use  of  the 
commission  pennant.  Until  1933,  they 
came  in  sizes  ranging  from  70  feet  in 
length,  with  as  many  as  13  stars,  down 
to  four  feet  in  length  with  seven  stars. 
In  modern  times  the  increasing  number 
of  guns  and  other  equipment  topside 
made  the  longer  lengths  undesirable,  and 
in  1933  only  the  two  smallest  sizes  were 
approved  for  Navy  use.  Those  selected 
had  only  seven  stars  and  the  13-star 
pennant  disappeared  from  vessels  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  commission  pennant  is  flown  night 
and  day  at  the  after  masthead  by  all  ships 
in  the  Navy  in  commission,  unless  re- 
placed by  the  flag  or  pennant  of  an 
officer  in  command.  It  is  flown  in  the 
bow  of  a boat  in  which  is  embarked 
officially  the  commanding  officer  of  a 


ship  or  station  not  entitled  to  fl\  a per- 
sonal flag  or  command  pennant;  in  this 
case,  the  ensign  is  flown  on  the  staff  at 
the  stern. 

Homeward  Bound  Pennant — Tradition- 
al usage  of  this  pennant  calls  for  its 
display  by  a vessel  which  has  been  on 
foreign  duty  continuously  for  one  year 
or  more.  Hoisted  upon  getting  underway 
for  the  U.S.,  the  pennant  remains  on 
display  until  sunset  of  the  day  of  arrival. 

The  first  white  star  represents  the 
first  year  of  continuous  duty  in  foreign 
waters  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.S.,  and  additional  stars  are  added 
for  each  six  months  following.  Overall 
length  is  normally  one  foot  for  each 
officer  and  man  on  board  who  has  been 
on  duty  outside  the  U.S.  in  excess  of  one 
year.  When  this  results  in  an  exceedingly 
long  pennant,  its  length  should  be  kept 
within  practical  limits. 

Upon  arrival  in  a U.S.  port,  the  blue 
portion  containing  the  stars  is  presented 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  equally  among  officers 
and  men  of  the  ship’s  company. 


Carrier  Planes  Get  80%  of  Air  Victories 


Carrier-borne  aircraft  accounted  for 
12,268  of  the  15,401  Japanese  planes 
destroyed  by  U.S.  Navy  and  Fleet 
Marine  Force  airplanes  during  World 
War  II,  a recent  compilation  shows. 
This  figure  shows  carrier  planes  as 
responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  air  com- 
bat victories  against  Japan. 

These  facts  are  among  those  compiled 
by  naval  intelligence  officers,  based  on 
carefully-checked  reports  by  U.S.  Navy 
and  Fleet  Marine  Force  pilots.  All 
figures  given  are  planes  destroyed  by 
planes,  not  those  destroyed  by  anti- 
aircraft gunnery,  suicide  crashes  and 
similar  means. 

The  U.S.  Navy  lost  897  planes,  in- 
cluding Fleet  Marine  Force  aircraft. 
This  number,  compared  to  Japanese 
losses,  averages  about  one  to  18.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  planes 
destroyed  were  land-based  and  seven 
per  cent  were  carrier-based.  Of  U.S. 
Navy  fighter  plane  losses,  325  were 
land-based  and  338  carrier-based. 

During  the  Philippine  Islands,  Okin- 
awa and  Japanese  homeland  campaigns, 
U.S.  carrier  aircraft  losses  were  217 
against  4,419  for  Japan.  That  ratio  is 


one  to  20.3.  Some  other  noteworthy 
figures : 

• Of  the  planes  destroyed  by  U.S. 
carrier  aircraft,  72  per  cent  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Japanese  inner  zone — 
Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines. 

• Losses  of  Navy  and  Fleet  Marine 
Force  single-engine  dive  bombers  and 
torpedo  bombers  during  1944  and  1945 
were  38  during  103,793  sorties.  This 
averages  one  plane  lost  to  enemy  in- 
terceptors in  each  2,731  sorties. 

• Eighty-four  per  cent  of  Japan's 
plane  losses  were  incurred  in  1944  and 
1945.  During  October  1944  alone,  U.S. 
carrier  aircraft  destroyed  1,851  Japan- 
ese planes. 

• Twenty-three  U.S.  Navy  Liberator 
and  Privateer  long  range  patrol  planes 
were  lost  in  shooting  down  304  Japan- 
ese planes,  making  a ratio  of  one  to  13. 

Figures  on  U.S.  losses  include  planes 
later  scrapped  because  of  damage  sus- 
tained in  action  against  enemy  planes — 
even  when  the  planes  were  able  to 
return  home.  They  also  include  all  miss- 
ing planes  where  cause  of  loss  is  not 
known. 
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ECONOMICS  STUDIES 


IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  Carthaginians, 
* one  can  imagine  that  warships  did  not 
make  very  great  demands  upon  a 
nation's  industrial  strength.  Once  a ship 
was  completed,  its  principal  requirements 
seem  to  have  been  food  for  its  crew,  a 
supply  of  fire-brands  and  arrows,  some 
sail  cloth  and  a few  spare  oars.  No  com- 
plex machinery,  no  communication  equip- 
ment, no  huge  supply  of  ordnance  and 
no  fuel  except  for  cooking  were  needed. 
With  most  cruising  being  coastwise,  fre- 
quent trips  ashore  could  be  made  to  re- 
plenish the  most  essential  supplies. 

Similarly,  ancient  armies — living  large- 
ly "off  the  country”  and  replenishing  their 
supplies  from  the  woods  and  fields  of  the 
countryside — were  not  greatly  concerned 
with  military  procurement,  industrial  mo- 
bilization or  supply. 

But  as  warfare  expanded  from  local 
scrimmages  to  world-wide  conflagrations, 
the  problems  of  economics  and  supply 
multiplied  many-fold.  In  World  War  I 
the  influence  of  finance  and  industry  on 
military  operations  was  brought  home 
strongly  to  the  U.S. 

In  October  1923  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  recommended  that  a special  course 
be  instituted  for  training  officers  in  mil- 
itary procurement  and  industrial  mobili- 
zation planning.  The  Army  Industrial 
College  was  formally  established  in  Feb- 
ruary 1924.  The  first  course  was  of  five 
months’  duration.  In  1925,  naval  officers 
were  admitted  as  students  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

By  agreement  between  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  April  1946  the  school  was 
renamed  "The  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces”  and  placed  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 


War  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Later  in  1946  it  was  moved  to 
what  is  now  Ft.  Leslie  J.  McNair  in 
Washington,  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
new  National  War  College. 

After  the  Industrial  College  was  re- 
organized internally  in  May  1947,  the 
eight  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Instruction  led  studies  in: 

• Technological  progress  — how  re- 
search and  development  affects  weapons, 
aircraft  and  ships  and  creates  new  prob- 
lems for  planners  and  supply  personnel. 

• Requirements — what,  when  and  how 
much  the  armed  forces  need  in  war 
and  how  these  are  coordinated  with 
civilian  war  needs. 

• Production — the  problems  posed  by 
all-out  war  production,  including  allo- 
cation of  facilities  and  materials,  pri- 
orities, standard  specifications,  inspection 
and  scheduling. 

• Purchase — policies  and  methods  for 
procurement,  including  contract  prepara- 
tion and  negotiation,  joint  procurement, 
and  the  best  ways  to  save  time,  man- 
power and  government  funds. 

• Manpower — thorough  study  of  man- 
power totals  needed  by  the  services  and 
for  maintaining  the  civilian  economy,  and 
policies  for  selective  service,  personnel 
placement,  social  problems  in  wartime 
and  labor  and  industrial  relations. 

• Contributory  factors  takes  up  trans- 
portation, storage  and  distribution. 

• Economic  potential  — foreign  re- 
sources in  materials  and  production  in 
relation  to  those  of  the  U.S. 

• The  mobilization  branch  directs 
study  in  the  wartime  emergency  agencies 
and  sponsors  a master  economic  plan 


STUDENTS  of  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  discuss  procurement 
problems  during  a visit  to  a ship. 


which  the  student  body  prepares  as  an 
exercise. 

Thirty-five  Navy  students  are  author- 
ized in  a class  of  115.  The  Navy  group 
is  composed  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  line  officers  and  Marines,  20  per 
cent  engineering  duty  only  officers,  and 
30  per  cent  staff  corps  officers.  Students 
must  be  captains  or  commanders  with  15 
to  20  years’  service. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  the  one  institution  in  the  U.S. 
which  teaches  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
may  best  be  coupled  to  the  naval,  mili- 
tary and  air  effort  in  case  of  war. 

Comandant  of  the  College  at  present 
is  Major  General  Arthur  W.  Vanaman, 
usa.  Deputy  commandant  is  Captain  J. 
M.  Worthington,  USN. 


SEMINARS  provide  the  basis  for  most  of  the  study  at  the  Industrial  College.  There  are  no  set  courses  or  examinations. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


JULY  1948 


YESTERDAY  S NAVY 


AUGUST  1948 


On  4 Aug  I 790  the 
Coast  Guard  was  es- 
' tablished  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  First  atomic 
tbomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  on  6 Aug 
1 945.  On  1 5 August 
of  the  same  year  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  Allies. 


SUN  MON  TUE  WED  THU  FRI  SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 


Women  to  Be  Part  of  Regular  Navy,  Marines; 
11,000  Waves  Maximum  Authorized  by  Law 


6,500  for  Two  Years 

Legislation  that  authorizes  enlistment 
and  appointment  of  women  as  members 
of  the  regular  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army 
and  Air  Force  has  been  passed  and  made 
law. 

Building  up  gradually  from  a small 
initial  number,  women  in  the  regular 
Navy  are  not  to  exceed  6,000  enlisted 
and  500  officer  personnel  for  a period  of 
two  years  following  the  date  of  the 
Act.  Maximum  authorized  number  of 
women  in  the  regular  Navy  is  10,000 
enlisted  and  1,000  officers. 

Primary  initial  plan  is  to  create  and 
maintain  an  able,  highly  trained  nucleus 
of  women  personnel  around  which  could 
be  built  an  expanded  organization  quickly 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  Waves 
will  continue  to  be  employed  in  the 


The  Navy  in  Pictures 

FIRST  and  only  nurse  of  Japanese  ancestry 
to  be  commissioned  in  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
is  ENS  Yoshiko  Tanigawa,  top  right.  Top 
left:  Colorful  tapestries  attract  eye  of  H.  D. 
Cook,  AN,  of  carrier  USS  Valley  Forge  (CV 
45),  in  Gibraltar.  Left  center:  Hooded  cobra 
• is  charmed  by  Hindu  in  Singapore  for  3 
men  from  Valley  Forge.  Lower  left:  ADM 
L.  E.  Denfeld,  CNO,  greets  W.  Albrecht, 
state  spelling  champion  of  New  Mexico. 
Lower  right:  Navy  Diver  Edwards,  MM2, 
comes  up  with  mermaid  Ann  Blyth,  starlet. 


hundreds  of  different  jobs  in  which  they 
have  served  successfully  in  the  past. 
Studies  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
whether  other  types  of  work  are  appro- 
priate and  valuable. 

For  more  complete  information  about 
the  inclusion  of  women  as  permanent 
personnel  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
see  page  53. 

Visit  to  Ireland 

The  Irish  turned  out  in  gala  fashion  for 
a look  at  a U.S.  light  cruiser  and  two 
destroyers  which  stopped  at  Dublin  for 
a six-day  courtesy  visit. 

More  than  95,000  crowded  on  board 
uss  Fresno  (CL  121),  uss  William  R. 
Rush  (DD  714)  and  uss  Johnston  (DD 
821)  while  many  thousands  more  attended 
athletic  contests,  band  concerts  and  other 
events  staged  by  the  Americans. 

It  was  "the  greatest  manifestation  of 
friendship  between  two  countries  since 
the  formation  of  our  government  in 
1926,”  said  Prime  Minister  Costello. 

An  exhibition  softball  game  staged  by 
the  vessels  as  a benefit  for  an  Irish  char- 
ity drew  a capacity  crowd. 

The  vessels  held  a special  two-hour 
open  house  for  school  children  on  the 
last  night  before  getting  under  way  to 
join  the  carrier  Valley  Forge  (CV  45), 
destroyer  Lawe  (DD  763)  and  destroy- 
er escort  Thomas  (DE  102)  and  destroyer 
tender  Flamul  (AD-20)  for  a courtesy 
visit  to  Bergen,  Norway. 
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Supplies  to  Alaska 

Seven  Navy  ships  will  thread  their  way 
through  the  mass  of  icebergs  and  icecaps 
that  nearly  blockade  the  Arctic  Sea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow  to  deliver 
supplies  to  a naval  outpost  at  the  north- 
ern tip  of  Alaska. 

Because  there  are  no  docks  at  Point 
Barrow  the  supplies  will  be  landed  by 
amphibious  craft.  The  expedition  was 
planned  in  the  same  manner  as  were  com- 
bat amphibious  operations  during  the 
war  and  the  same  technique  will  be  used 
to  get  the  supplies  ashore. 

Led  by  the  icebreaker  uss  Burton  Island 
(AG  88),  vessels  in  the  expedition  in- 
clude three  attack  cargo  ships,  uss  Wash- 
burn (AKA  108),  uss  Skagit  (AKA 
105),  uss  Titania  (AKA  13),  LST  1110, 
LST  1146  and  the  flagship,  uss  Union 
(AKA  106). 

About  25,000  tons  of  cargo,  enough 
for  a full  year's  supply  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4, 
a 35,000  square  mile  area  lying  well  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle,  will  be  landed  by 
the  expedition.  The  vessels  will  also 
carry  Army  equipment,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  supplies  and  supplies  for 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

It  will  be  the  fifth  time  Navy  vessels 
have  replenished  supplies  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  far  northern  base  in  this 
manner. 


New  Patrol  Flying  Boat 

The  Navy’s  experimental  twin-engine 
patrol  flying  boat,  the  Martin  XP5M-1, 
has  completed  an  initial  flight  test. 

A number  of  innovations  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new  plane,  among  them  a 
long  "afterbody”  hull,  a single  vertical 
tail  fin  of  unusual  size,  and  increased 
space,  comfort  and  safety  for  the  crew. 

Most  striking  feature  of  the  new  plane 
is  the  newly-designed  hull.  Extending  back 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  it  provides  a much 
longer  planing  surface  than  usual.  This 
longer  base  is  expected  to  permit  safer 
landings  in  rough  seas  without  excessive 
pitching  and  bouncing.  Added  buoyancy 
at  the  stern  will  keep  tail  surfaces  clear 
of  the  water.  In  landing,  the  after  end  of 
the  hull  touches  the  water  first.  The  plane 
settles  on  the  water  gently,  with  no 
"skipping  off.” 

Two  2700-horsepower  Curtis  Wright 


SPREADING  its  wings  on  its  first  test  flight  the  Martin  XP5M-1  was  designed  for 
the  Navy  to  evaluate  new  type  huil  and  tail  for  future  long  range  flying  boats. 


'PLANES  for  Turkey  are  hoisted  over  the  side  of  USS  Rend  ova  (CVE  114)  at 
Yesilkoy,  Turkey.  Delivery  of  planes  was  made  by  three  U.S.  escort  carriers. 

ALL  HANDS 


CarQuals  Record 

Navy  Fighting  Squadron  VF  17A  has 
set  a record  in  the  number  of  jet  planes 
operated  from  an  aircraft  carrier. 

During  its  initial  carrier  landing  ex- 
ercises, the  squadron  flew  16  FH-1  Phan- 
tom jet  fighter  planes  from  the  deck  of 
the  carrier  uss  Saipan  (CVL  48).  Twen- 
ty-two pilots  were  qualified  during  the 
operation  for  the  landing  and  take-off  of 
jet  planes  aboard  carriers.  The  exercises 
included  interceptor,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  aircraft  early  warning  problems. 

Fighting  squadron  VF  17A,  based  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point, 
R.I.,  is  the  second  Navy  jet  squadron  to 
undergo  carrier  qualifications.  The  first, 
Fighting  Squadron  VF  5A,  underwent 
carrier  qualifications  on  board  uss  Boxer 
(CV  21)  in  March  1948.  Squadron  VF 
5 A operated  two  FJ-1  Furies  on  board 
Boxer. 


R-3350  engines  power  the  XP5M-1.  When 
development  is  completed,  the  plane  is 
expected  to  have  a greater  range  than  tha't 
of  present  flying  boats  in  its  class.  An 
optional  feature  will  be  droppable  spon- 
son  fuel  tanks  to  provide  longer  range. 
The  tanks  will  be  so  designed  as  to  pro- 
vide still  more  planing  surface  to  further 
improve  performance  in  rough  - water 
landings  and  take-offs. 

Insulation,  ventilation  and  heating  of 
the  living  quarters  will  provide  favorable 
conditions  for  crew  members,  even  in 
rigorous  weather.  Galley  facilities,  food 
storage  capacity  and  other  features  will 
permit  the  crew  to  live  aboard  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a time,  if  necessary. 
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PROUD  VETERAN  of  World  War  II,  USS  Moctobi  (ATF  105)  has  been  retired 
from  active  duty  and  joined  other  vets  at  Reserve  berth  near  San  Francisco. 

Tug  Learns  What  Pushing  Around  Means 

Fleet  tug  uss  Moctobi,  rear  area  shep-  in  the  invasions  of  Leyte  and  Okinawa. 


Fleet  tug  uss  Moctobi,  rear  area  shep- 
herd of  disabled  vessels  and  invasion 
workhorse  during  wartime,  discovered 
for  the  first  time  the  true  helplessness 
of  a vessel  without  motive  power — on 
her  last  trip. 

Commissioned  in  1944,  Moctobi  (ATF 
105)  performed  towing  and  other  rescue 
duties  in  the  Marshalls,  Carolines  and 
around  Johnson  Islands  and  participated 


in  the  invasions  of  Leyte  and  Okinawa. 

After  a last  foreign  liberty  in  Yoko- 
suka for  her  crew,  Moctobi  returned  to 
the  U.S.  for  decommissioning. 

With  her  engines  laid  up  for  preser- 
vation, Moctobi  reversed  her  role  for 
a "last  mile”  trip  and  was  shoved  by 
other  tugs  to  a Reserve  Fleet  berth 
near  San  Francisco. — James  F.  O’Neill, 
QMSN,  usn. 


Marine  Corps  institute 

Addition  of  21  new  courses  and  revi- 
sion of  eight  others  are  included  in  the 
new  second  edition  handbook  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Institute,  now  being  dis- 
tributed to  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

The  new  handbook  lists  correspondence 
courses  of  high  school  and  college  level 
available  free  to  marines.  Since  the  pub- 
lication went  to  press,  15  new  courses 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  mak- 
ing now  a total  of  203  being  offered. 

With  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  new  handbook,  MCI  enters  its  29th 
year  of  operation,  being  the  oldest  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  armed  forces.  The  new 
handbook  contains  a brief  description  of 
courses  offered  and  information  regard- 
ing enrollment  requirements. 

Emphasized  in  the  booklet  are  facilities 
offered  by  the  institute  to  all  regular 
marines,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Organized 
Reserve  and  their  dependents.  The  corre- 
spondence courses  are  available  without 
charge  to  Organized  Reservists  and  reg- 
ulars, while  dependents  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  courses  by  paying  only  the 
cost  of  textbooks  furnished  and  a small 
mailing  charge. 

Last  year  MCI  enjoyed  its  biggest  year 
when  a total  of  34,000  new  enrollments 
were  received,  representing  one  enroll- 
ment for  every  three  men  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  More  than  173,000  individual  les- 
son assignments  were  submitted  for  grad- 
ing last  year. 

In  addition  to  its  Washington,  D.  C., 
headquarters,  MCI  has  a Pacific  branch  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Besides  MCI,  Marine  Corps  personnel 
may  enroll  for  courses  from  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute  (All  Hands, 
June  1948,  p.  2)  if  such  courses  are  not 
available  from  MCI. 

Noninflammable  Fluids 

Noninflammable  hydraulic  fluids  have 
been  developed  by  scientists  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  new  fluids,  called  "hydrolube”  be- 
cause of  their  water  base,  will  eliminate 
the  fire  hazard  caused  by  present  petro- 
leum-base fluids.  The  fluids  are  designed 
particularly  for  use  in  aircraft. 

Navy  researchers  have  been  working 
four  years  on  the  project.  The  newly-de- 
veloped liquids  will  not  burn,  their  freez- 
ing point  is  82  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  they  are  much  less 
corrosive  than  water,  provide  greater 
freedom  from  packing  deterioration  and 


leakage  than  present  hydraulic  fluids  and 
their  lubricating  properties  are  satisfac- 
tory. All  ingredients  used  in  making  the 
fluids  are  made  from  chemicals  of  native 
American  origin. 

The  hydrolube  fluids  have  been  tested 
by  BuAer  in  Navy  planes  for  two  years 
without  failure. 

Gold  Star  Lapel  Button 

The  gold  star  lapel  button  to  be  pre- 
sented to  widows,  parents  and  certain 
other  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  II  is  now  available  on  appli- 
cation. 

Because  most  persons  concerned  are 
civilians,  only  a few  application  forms 
have  been  sent  to  naval  activities,  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  93-48  (NDB,  15  May  1948) 
points  out.  A joint  application  form  ap- 
plicable to  any  service  is  being  distrib- 
uted to  nationally  recognized  veterans’ 
organization,  Gold  Star  organizations 
and  other  groups,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
next  of  kin. 

Commandants  are  requested  by  the  let- 
ter to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  effect 
that  such  civilian  organizations  are  au- 
thorized to  distribute  the  form. 


Famous  Navy  Dog  Dies 

Rickey,  the  famous  and  much-travelled 
Navy  dog,  has  passed  away. 

At  the  age  of  14  (98  in  man-age),  the 
venerable  husky  succumbed  unexpectedly 
while  passing  the  time  quietly  in  retire- 
ment. After  thousands  of  hours  of  flying 
time,  Rickey  had  made  his  last  flight  on 
29  Apr  1948  as  the  honored  guest  of 
a commercial  airline.  At  that  time  he 
was  flown  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  be  televised. 

The  veteran  of  three  south  polar  ex- 
peditions and  a lifetime  of  Navy  duty 
now  rests  in  a pet  cemetery  at  Aspin  Hill, 
Md.,  near  Washington,  D.C.  School  chil- 
dren of  Vermont,  Rickey’s  home  state,  are 
planning  to  erect  a suitable  memorial.  A 
commercial  airline  may  provide  a small 
metal  airplane  to  be  attached  to  the 
monument. 

Son  of  Nome,  Admiral  Byrd’s  well- 
known  dog,  Rickey  appeared  with  the 
admiral  on  lecture  platforms  a dozen 
years  ago.  During  World  War  II  he  was 
engaged  in  many  bond-selling  programs. 
Two  years  ago  when  he  equalled  the 
human  age  of  84,  Rickey  became  the 
father  of  eight  pups  (see  All  Hands, 
July  1947,  p.  45). 
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SUMMER  chapeau  is  chosen  by  Miss  Margaret  Parks  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
at  the  12th  ND  medical  office  where  she  was  sworn  into  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 


"Wake  Avengers" 

One  of  the  Marines’  most  colorful 
fighter  squadrons,  Squadron  VMF  211, 
which  made  history  in  its  gallant  stand 
at  Wake  Island  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  is  again  at  the  furthermost 
outpost  of  Marine  aviation — this  time  at 
Tsingtao,  China. 

The  squadron,  known  as  the  "Wake 
Avengers,”  is  a unit  of  Aircraft,  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Western  Pacific,  which  is 
based  at  the  old  German-built  port  city 
along  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  senior  echelon 
is  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Western  Pacific, 
which  is  in  support  of  Headquarters,  Na- 
val Forces,  Western  Pacific,  in  Tsingtao. 

Initially  formed  in  1941,  the  squadron 
gained  fame  and  earned  its  well-known 
name  through  heroism  in  the  Battle  of 
Wake  Island.  Personnel  of  Squadron 
VMF  211  were  awarded  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  courage  displayed  dur- 
ing operations  at  Wake  (see  All  Hands, 
June  1948,  p.  59).  After  the  fall  of 
Wake,  the  squadron  was  reorganized  in 
Hawaii  and  sent  to  Palmyra  for  training 
before  being  sent  to  the  Solomons. 

The  squadron  fought  at  Wake,  the 
Solomons,  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Bou- 
gainville and  Leyte  during  World  War 
II.  Altogether,  it  shot  down  91  enemy 
planes  and  sank  one  cruiser.  Upon  being 
sent  to  China  in  November  1945,  the 
squadron’s  official  title  became  "The 
Wake  Avengers.” 


Squadron  VMF  211  is  on  a regular 
training  schedule  which  consists  of  prac- 
tice bombing,  strafing  and  general  air 
maneuvers.  It  has  made  bombing  and 
rocket  attacks  against  abandoned  Japa- 
nese ships  on  five  occasions  and  sunk 
them  each  time.  The  last  target  was  the 
ex-Jap  destroyer  Hanatsuki  which  went 
down  in  30  minutes.  Previously,  the 
squadron  took  part  in  operations  with 
Navy  amphibious  forces. 

Collectively,  the  Wake  Avengers  hold 
more  than  100  combat  decorations. 


Kelly,  Com  3,  Retires 

New  commandant  of  the  3d  Naval 
District,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  is  Rear  Adminral  Walter  S.  Delany, 
L'SN,  formerly  ComBatCruPac. 

In  taking  the  post,  Rear  Admiral 
Delany  relieved  Rear  Admiral  Monroe 
Kelly,  L’SN,  who  had  served  since  No- 
vember 1944  as  commandant  of  the  naval 
district.  Rear  Admiral  Kelly  will  retire 
from  active  service  on  1 Aug  1948. 

Fire  Damage  Reduced 

Damage  by  fire  to  Navy  installations 
was  reduced  by  more  than  a million  and 
a half  dollars  in  the  first  quarter  of  1948, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1947. 

A Navy-wide  fire  protection  program 
is  credited  by  BuDocks  as  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  reduction.  Fire  loss 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1948  was 
only  32  per  cent  of  the  loss  suffered  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1947.  Losses  suf- 
fered during  the  first  90  days  of  1947 
amounted  to  $2,324,050  while  during  the 
same  period  this  year  only  S756.873  dam- 
ages resulted  from  fires.  The  number  of 
fires  during  the  comparative  periods  de- 
creased from  26  in  1947  to  17  in  1948. 

Principal  cause  of  fires  in  Navy  instal- 
lations was  electricity.  Matches,  lighted 
cigarettes  and  cigars,  heating  units  and 
sparks  from  machinery  and  tools  were 
other  causes. 

Most  of  the  larger  fires  occurred  in 
structures  without  sprinkler  systems. 
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VISITING  destroyer  USS  Brownson  (DD  868)  steams  past  Italian  destroyer  during 
a cruise  to  Venice,  Italy.  Picturesque  palace  and  square  are  in  the  background. 
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Navy  World  Series 

The  two  outstanding  baseball  teams  in 
the  Navy  will  hustle  on  the  field  the  first 
clear  afternoon  of  the  week  beginning 
12  Sept  1948  to  begin  a sailor’s  world 
series — the  All-Navy  baseball  champion- 
ship series  of  1948. 

As  in  all  competitive  sports  for  All- 
Navy  championships,  the  eliminations 
will  be  conducted  by  area  playoffs,  (see 
All  Hands,  May  1948,  p.  38).  The  ac- 
tivity represented  by  the  championship 
team  of  competitive  area  groups  II,  IV, 
VI  and  VIII  will  serve  as  host  for  the 
series.  This  means  that  either  Com  9, 
Com  4,  ComdtPRNC  or  ComServLant 
will  be  spreading  the  welcome  mat. 

The  1947  series  was  played  at  the  Ma- 
rine Barracks,  Marine  Corps  School, 
Quantico,  Va.,  between  the  Quantico  Ma- 
rines and  Naval  Training  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Quantico  won  the  title  by 
winning  three  out  of  the  four  games 
played. 

Hot  Shots 

The  dead-eye  dicks  of  Medium  Sea- 
plane Patrol  Squadron  7 barely  squeezed 
out  the  straight-shooting  riflemen  from 
Heavy  Landplane  Patrol  Squadron  13 
by  one  point  to  win  the  rifle  champion- 
ship of  Pacific  Fleet  Air  Wing  Two. 

Both  teams  were  tied  with  a total  of 
827  points  out  of  a possible  900  at  the 
end  of  the  match.  The  final  decision  was 
made  with  rapid  fire,  in  which  VPMS 
7 topped  the  landplane  squadron  by  a 
single  shot. 

The  match  was  fired  on  the  NAS 
Kaneohe  Bay's  regulation  200-yard  range 
in  Hawaii  with  both  teams  using  M-l 
Garand  rifle. 

Research  Laboratory 

The  Michelson  Research  Laboratory, 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
scientific  research  and  military  installa- 
tions of  its  type  in  the  world,  has  been 
dedicated  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station  at  Inyokern  in  the  Mojave  Desert, 
Calif. 

Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Michelson,  noted  American  physicist 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  the  laboratory 
contains  extensive  facilities  for  all  types 
of  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  fields 
of  physical  and  chemical  science,  aero- 
physics,  mathematics,  electronics,  metal- 
lurgy, propulsion  systems  for  rockets  and 
missiles,  and  fire  control  and  guidance 
systems. 


Are  You  One  of  These  or  Do  You  Know  Them? 


THE  NAVY  is  seeking  iden- 
tity of  the  subjects  of  these 
1 1 portraits  of  wartime  en- 
isled men  and  Waves.  They 
were  drawn  by  the  late 
Helen  Forbes  at  Treasure 
Island,  Calif.,  in  April  or 
May  1945.  If  located,  sub- 
jects will  receive  the  por- 
traits as  gifts.  Name  and 
present  address  of  subjects 
should  be  sent  to  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers- 
54),  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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AFTER-BURNER  on  new  version  of  Navy  jet  fighter,  the  XF6U-1  Pirate,  boosts 
its  power  for  short  periods.  The  burner  incorporates  the  principles  of  ram  jet. 


Marine  Judo  Expert  Dies 

One  of  the  Marine  Corps’  most  colorful 
figures,  Colonel  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle 
Sr.,  has  died  at  the  age  of  73. 

Having  already  gained  reknown  as  an 
instructor  in  jiu-jitsu  and  other  types 
of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  Colonel  Biddle 
trained  thousands  of  men  in  those  sub- 
jects during  World  War  I.  He  served  as 
a captain  at  that  time,  but  was  promoted 
to  major  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1942  he  was  called  from  retirement 
to  serve  as  an  instructor  in  judo  and 
bayonet  fighting.  Although  he  was  more 
than  65  years  of  age  he  was  well  fitted 
for  the  job.  He  had  been  following  his 
lifetime  specialty  by  teaching  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  unofficially  to  Marines  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Aside  from  being  an  expert  in  tricky 
fighting,  Colonel  Biddle  had  been  re- 
porter, author,  publisher,  traveler,  cor- 
poration executive  and  amateur  boxer. 
His  10  or  more  books  range  from  The 
Froggy  Fairy  Book  to  Do  or  Die:  Mili- 
tary Manual  of  Advanced  Science  in 
Individual  Combat.  As  an  amateur  boxer 
he  fought,  among  others,  Bob  Fitzim- 
mons  and  Philadelphia  Jack  O’Brien. 

Plane  Engine's  Booster 

A new  device  called  an  "afterburner” 
will  be  standard  equipment  for  produc- 
tion models  of  the  XF6U-1  Pirate  to 
step  up  the  fighter  plane’s  speed  under 
combat  conditions. 

Designed  on  the  principle  of  the  ram 
jet  engine,  the  afterburner  for  the  Pirate 
is  a cylindrical  device  about  eight  feet 
long.  It  attaches  to  the  exhaust  nozzle 
of  the  plane’s  turbo-jet  engine.  Into  the 


exhaust  gases  of  the  turbo-jet  engine  the 
afterburner  injects  fuel  which  burns  at 
extremely  high  temperature.  The  extra 
thrust  provided  by  the  afterburner  in- 
creases with  the  plane’s  speed.  Used  for 
short  periods  when  an  extra  burst  of 
speed  is  desired,  the  afterburner  boosts 
the  Pirate’s  pace  well  above  its  original 
figure. 

With  no  moving  parts,  the  afterburner 
can  endure  higher  temperatures  than  can 
a turbo-jet  engine.  Its  advantages  include 
light  weight,  small  frontal  area  and  less 
airflow  per  pound  of  thrust. 

The  afterburner  has  successfully  passed 
a series  of  tests  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  Its  produc- 
tion is  limited  only  by  availability  of 
materials. 


Take  Off  from  Carrier 

Two  Navy  Neptune  P2Vs,  30-ton 
search-patrol,  twin-engine  planes,  have 
been  successfully  launched  from  the  deck 
of  uss  Coral  Sea  (CV  42). 

The  take-offs  were  made  by  deck  run, 
using  jet  assistance.  The  planes  w'ere  un- 
modified operational  versions  of  the 
famed  "Truculent  Turtle”  that  set  a 
world  non-stop  record  of  11,236  miles  in 
1946.  Since  the  planes  were  not  equipped 
for  carrier  landings,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  land  them  aboard  the  vessel.  The 
planes  were  the  largest  ever  to  be 
launched  from  a carrier. 

The  experiment  was  made  to  determine 
if  it  was  practicable  to  operate  long- 
range  search  patrol  aircraft  from  a carrier 
instead  of  from  land  bases  which  might 
not  be  available  when  needed. 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month  were 
as  follows : 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  H.  McMorris, 
USN,  Chairman,  General  Board,  was 
ordered  to  report  as  Com  14  and  Com- 
HawSeaFron. 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Pace  Jr.,  USN, 
BuAer  general  representative.  Western 
District,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  retire 
1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Sherman  S.  Kennedy, 
usn,  Deputy  General  Inspector  for  the 
Chief,  BuShips,  ComWesSeaFron,  to  re- 
tire 1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Howard  H.  Good,  usn, 
was  detached  as  ComNavForPhil  and 
ordered  to  report  as  Com  13. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  Royce,  usn,  was 
ordered  detached  as  ComNavAir  Material 
Center,  Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  report  for  duty  as  BuAer  general  rep- 
resentative, Eastern  District,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  with  additional  duty  as  Super- 
vising Inspector  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Frederick  W.  Pennoyer. 
USN,  was  ordered  detached  as  Bu  \er 
general  representative,  Central  District, 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  report 
for  duty  as  ComNavAir  Material  Center, 
Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Davison,  usn. 
Naval  Operations,  Navy  Dept.,  to  retire 
1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Van  Hubert  Ragsdale, 
usn,  was  discharged  from  naval  hospi- 
tal, Bethesda,  Md.,  with  retirement  pend- 
ing. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Fowler,  usn. 
Chief,  Office  of  Industrial  Survey.  Office 
of  SecNav,  to  retire  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Styer,  USN, 
ACNO  (Operations),  Naval  Operations, 
Navy  Dept.,  to  retire  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  S.  Kendall,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComCarDiv  15, 
to  report  for  duty  as  CornFair,  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I. 

Rear  Admiral  Louis  Dreller,  usn,  was 
ordered  detached  as  Comdr.  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard,  to  report  for  duty  as 
Chief,  Office  of  Industrial  Survey,  Navy 
Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  Matthias  B.  Gardner, 
i SN,  was  detached  as  ComNavAirBase, 
1 1th  ND  and  reported  for  duty  as  Com- 
PacDiv,  MATS. 

■ Rear  Admiral  Carl  F.  Holden,  USN, 
was  ordered  detached  as  ComTraComd- 
Lant,  to  report  for  duty  as  ComNavBase, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan, 
i SN,  was  ordered  detached  as  ACNO 
(Transportation),  Naval  Operations,  to 
report  for  duty  as  ComTraComdLant. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  F.  Lee,  USN,  Chief 
of  Naval  Research,  Navy  Dept.,  to  retire 
1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Edmund  T.  Woodridge, 
USN,  ACNO,  (Politico-Military  Affairs), 
Naval  Operations,  Navy  Dept.,  had  title 
changed  to  ACNO  (International  Affairs), 
Naval  Operations,  Navy  Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  B.  Monsen,  USN, 
was  detached  as  Member,  General  Board, 
Navy  Dept.,  and  reported  as  ACNO 
(Undersea  Warfare)  Naval  Operations, 
Navy  Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Perry,  USN,  was 
detached  as  ComCarDiv  6 and  reported 
as  ComFairWing  4. 

Rear  Admiral  Frederick  W.  McMahon, 
USN,  was  ordered  detached  as  Deputy 
and  Chief  of  Staff  to  USN  Representative, 
Military  Staff  Committee,  Security  Coun- 
cil, United  Nations,  to  report  to  Naval 
Operaions  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  William  G.  Tomlinson, 
USN,  was  detached  from  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  assigned  temporary  duty  with 
MATS,  Washington,  D.C.,  w'ith  orders 
to  report  in  July  as  ComPacDiv  MATS. 

Rear  Admiral  Clinton  E.  Braine,  USN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Material  Division,  Office 
of  AstSecNav,  had  title  changed  to 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Material  and 
Director  of  Production  Policy,  Navy 
Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  Leon  S.  Fiske,  usn,  was 
ordered  detached  as  ComServRon  3,  to 
report  for  duty  as  Deputy  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam. 

Rear  Admiral  Augustus  J.  Wellings, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Deputy  ComServ- 
Pac  and  ordered  as  ACNO  (Transporta- 
tion), Naval  Operations,  Navy  Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Whitney,  usn, 
was  detached  as  Prospective  Deputy 
Comdr.,  AFATS,  and  reported  as  Vice 
Comdr.,  MATS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rear  Admiral  Morton  L.  Ring,  SC, 
t sn,  Vice  Chief,  Material  Division, 
Office  of  AstSecNav,  had  title  changed 
to  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  Navy 
Dept. 

Rear  Admiral  Archie  A.  Antrim,  SC, 
usn,  was  detached  as  supply  officer, 
Staff,  ComServPac,  and  ordered  to  report 
as  Chief,  Field  Branch,  BuSandA,  Navy 
Dept.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  additional 
duty  as  Assistant  Chief  BuSandA. 


Research  in  Medicine 

BuMed  has  added  the  field  of  "research" 
to  the  list  of  medical  specialties  for 
which  naval  medical,  dental,  and  allied 
science  officers  may  qualify. 

This  action  is  taken  to  develop  a 
permanent  group  of  specialized  research- 
ers who  may  be  permitted  to  spend  the 
major  part  of  their  naval  careers  in  this 
branch  of  the  medical  service.  Formerly, 
naval  personnel  interested  in  medical  re- 
search activities  were  offered  no  assur- 
ance that  their  participation  in  the  field 
would  extend  beyond  a normal  tour  of 
duty. 

Though  not  a requisite,  it  is  desirable 
for  applicants  to  have  a PhD  degree  in 
a basic  medical  science  such  as  physiol- 
ogy, psychophysiology,  biophysics,  or  bio- 
chemistry. Officers  holding  a medical 
science  degree  and  being  experienced  in 
the  engineering  field  are  considered  espe- 
cially well  qualified.  However,  BuMed 
points  out  that  since  qualifications  are 
flexible,  the  application  of  any  medical 
officer  of  the  regular  Navy  or  Naval 
Reserve,  and  qualified  civilians  interested 
in  a naval  career  in  medical  research  will 
be  considered. 

Shrewd  Research 

Advances  toward  cure  and  elimination 
of  malaria  may  be  a step  closer  as  a 
result  of  the  capture  of  104  living  shrews, 
some  infected  with  the  disease,  by  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Unit  accompany- 
ing the  University  of  California  African 
Expedition. 

The  infected  animals  — long  nosed, 
mouse-like  creatures,  rare  in  captivity — 
were  trapped  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  Confirmation  was  made  of  a 1913 
report  that  the  animals  were  infected 
with  an  undefined  type  of  malaria,  thus 
lending  importance  to  the  specimens  as 
invaluable  aids  in  scientific  malaria  re- 
search. 

The  shrews  were  flown  to  Washington 
where  attempts  will  be  made  to  keep  the 
delicate  animals  alive  in  the  National 
Zoo. 

Sixth  Task  Fleet 

The  title  "United  States  Naval  Forces, 
Mediterranean"  has  been  changed  to 
"Sixth  Task  Fleet.”  No  changes  in  com- 
mand relationships  are  involved  as  a 
result  of  the  change  in  title,  and  no  new 
task  force  numbers  will  be  assigned. 

Authority  for  the  change  is  tontained 
in  a letter  of  18  May  1948  from  CNO. 


HERE'S  YOUR  NAVY 


Medical  officials  find  the  Navy's 
state  of  health  to  be  "at  a very 
favorable  level."  Physical  exams 
and  screening  during  demobiliza- 
tion retained  many  men  on  active 
duty  for  medical  treatment  while 
the  Navy  shrank  in  size.  Despite 
this,  the  incidence  rote  for  all  dis- 
eases and  injuries  in  1946,  the  last 
figures  available,  was  only  488.8 
per  1,000,  only  a negligible  frac- 
tion over  last  year  of  wartime  Navy. 


One  figure  that  Navy  doctors 
were  not  unhappy  about  was  the 
high  tuberculosis  incidence  rate, 
which  doubled  the  last  wartime 
year.  Chest  x-rays  were  made  of 
scheduled  separatees  and  others 
under  30  who  remained  in  the 
Navy,  with  the  result  that  hundreds 
of  TB  cases  were  detected  and 
treated  during  the  ideal  period  for 
treatment  and  before  the  patient 
could  become  infectious  to  others. 


And  the  low  death  rate  of  2 per 
1,000  for  all  causes  except  injuries 
resulting  from  enemy  action  was  the 
second  lowest  for  the  Navy  since 
1850,  when  the  rates  were  first 
compiled.  The  lowest  rate  of  1.9  in 
the  96  years  was  recorded  in  1940. 
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Active  Duty  Officers  Get 
Certificates  As  Evidence 
Of  World  War  II  Service 

Navy  officers  who  honorably  served 
on  active  duty  between  the  inclusive 
dates  of  16  Sept  1940  and  31  Dec  1946 
are  now  eligible  to  be  issued  the  large 
certificate  of  satisfactory  service. 

Previously  authorized  only  at  the  time 
of  the  officer’s  separation  from  active 
naval  service,  issuance  of  the  large  cer- 
tificate of  satisfactory  service  to  officers 
currently  on  active  duty  is  now  author- 
ized by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  96-48  (NDB, 
31  May  1948).  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  large  size  certificate  concerned  is  to 
give  officers  a diploma-type  certificate 
as  evidence  of  honorable  service  during 
World  War  II. 

Ships  and  stations  were  called  upon 
by  the  directive  to  make  immediate  issue 
of  the  certificate  to  eligible  officers.  Sep- 
aration activities  will  issue  the  certificate 
to  eligible  officers  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion, providing  the  officers  have  not 
previously  received  it.  Personnel  already 
separated  will  be  issued  the  certificate, 
if  eligible,  upon  application  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers-327).  Detailed  instructioris 
to  issuing  activities  are  given  in  the 
circular  letter. 

This  action  parallels  that  of  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  honorable  service 
lapel  buttons  to  personnel  on  active 


Family  Allowance  Requests 
Should  Go  to  Ohio  Address 

All  applications  for  family  allowances 
should  be  addressed  by  naval  personnel 
to  the  Family  Allowance  Unit,  BuPers, 
13th  and  Euclid  Avenues,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  Alnav  37-48 
(NDB,  15  May  1948). 

Authority  for  the  procedure  in  prepar- 
ing and  submitting  applications  is  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  173-47  (NDB, 
15  Sept  1947),  which  remains  fully  effec- 
tive except  for  the  change  in  submission 
address  as  noted  above.  This  circular  let- 
ter, until  modified,  directed  that  appli- 
cations be  addressed  to  BuPers. 


"I  suppose  it  would  be  futile  to  request 
a change  of  duty." 

duty,  which  was  announced  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  92-48  (NDB,  15  Mar  1948). 
This  letter  does  not  affect  the  policy 
and  procedure  for  the  issuance  of  the 
card  size  certificate  of  satisfactory  ser- 
vice which  is  issued  to  officer  and  en- 
listed personnel  at  the  time  of  separation. 

Volunteer  Reserve  Unit 
Tours  Ordnance  School 

With  aid  from  BuAer,  the  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve  Ordnance  Unit  asso- 
ciated with  Organized  Surface  Division 
9-1  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  made  a brief  visit 
by  air  to  the  Ordnance  Disposal  School, 
Naval  Powder  Factory,  Indian  Head,  Md. 

The  group  left  NAS  Grosse  Isle,  Mich., 
on  a Thursday  afternoon  for  the  flight 
to  Anacostia,  D.C.  Taking  a bus  to 
Indian  Head,  the  unit  made  a tour  of 
the  school  during  Friday  afternoon  and 
heard  short  talks  on  the  latest  ordnance 
disposal  methods. 

On  Saturday  morning  they  heard  a 
talk  on  the  Ordnance  Reserve  progfam 
in  general  and  returned  to  Washington 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  departing  for 
Detroit  by  plane  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  entire  trip  was  on  a no-pay  basis. 
The  Navy  furnished  transportation  and 
quarters.  Total  cost  to  each  officer  was 
less  than  $5  for  the  week-end.  A Naval 
Reserve  pilot  flew  the  plane  provided 
by  BuAer. 

Other  similar  trips  are  planned. 


670  Reserve  Medical, 

Dental  Officers  Will 
Be  Separated 

About  670  Naval  Reserve  medical  and 
dental  officers,  previously  advised  that 
they  might  be  retained  on  active  duty  be- 
yond their  expected  dates  of  release,  now- 
are  being  informed  that  their  separation 
will  take  place  on  schedule. 

Of  the  number  mentioned,  about  290 
are  officers  on  duty  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  w-ho  will  be  authorized 
early  separation  by  the  amount  of  ac- 
crued leave  standing  to  their  credit.  Alnav 
39-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948)  states  that 
requests  for  separation  are  not  required. 
All  officers  concerned  will  receive  indiv- 
idual separation  orders. 

Duty  After  HTA  Training 
Cut  From  3 To  2 Years 

Officers  submitting  applications  for 
flight  training  leading  to  designation  as 
naval  aviators  (heavier  than  air)  under 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  209-47  (NDB,  31  Oct 
1947)  must  now  agree  not  to  resign  for 
two  years  after  completion  of  flight 
training  instead  of  the  three-year  agree- 
ment formerly  required. 

The  change  was  announced  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  99-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948). 

25,000  All  Hands  Going 
To  Naval  Reserve  Units 

Effective  with  this  issue,  25,000 
copies  of  All  Hands  Magazine  will 
be  mailed  monthly  free  to  units  of  the 
Organized  Reserve  and  Volunteer  Re- 
serve. 

Distribution  will  be  conducted 
through  naval  districts  in  the  same 
manner  that  5,360  copies  have  been 
mailed  each  month  since  May  1947. 
Expansion  of  the  NR  organization, 
plus  an  increased  demand  for  the  mag- 
azine as  a source  of  official  Navy  in- 
formation, resulted  in  the  larger  dis- 
tribution. 

All  Hands — along  with  "The  Na- 
val Reservist” — w-ill  continue  to  pre- 
sent all  available  personnel  material 
of  interest  to  both  usns  and  usnrs. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Want  a Hula  Skirt? 

The  Navy  has  13,000  hula  skirts  for 
sale. 

Purchased  by  the  U.S.  Commercial 
Company  from  the  natives  of  the  Mar- 
shalls, Caroline  and  Marianas  Islands 
the  skirts  were  part  of  a shipment  of 
Micronesian  handicraft  taken  over  by 
the  Navy’s  Island  Trading  Company 
when  the  U.S.C.C.  discontinued  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific  area  on  1 Jan  1948. 

As  administrator  of  these  Pacific 
atolls,  the  Navy’s  job  in  part  is  to  keep 
the  natives  as  economically  self-suffi- 
cient as  possible.  The  Island  Trading 
Company  was  organized  as  the  market- 
ing agency  for  whatever  the  islanders 


Navy's  Selling  'Em 

could  offer  for  export. 

In  addition  to  pure  native  items, 
schools  have  been  set  up  to  teach  the 
islanders  to  turn  out  handicraft  that 
will  appeal  to  American  housewives. 
The  natives  are  now  turning  out  such 
objects  as  coasters,  handbags,  cigarette 
cases,  dolls  and  outrigger  canoe  models. 

Navy  officials  administering  the  Is- 
land Trading  Company  breathed  a sigh 
of  relief  when  a national  department 
store  in  the  U.S.  purchased  part  of  the 
grass  skirts  and  set  up  a Micronesian 
center. 

However,  there  are  still  a few  thou- 
sand left,  in  case  you’re  interested. 


Common  Catalog  System, 
Procurement  Regulations 
Planned  for  All  Services 

A common  catalog  system  and  uniform 
procurement  regulations  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  national  military  establish- 
ment are  being  prepared  by  Navy,  Army 
j I and  Air  Force  officials  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a coordinating  agency,  the  Muni- 
tions Board. 

The  new  catalog  will  name,  describe, 
classify  and  number  each  item  used, 
purchased,  stocked,  or  distributed  by  the 
military  establishment  in  such  a manner 
that  only  one  distinctive  selection  of 
letters  and  numerals  will  identify  the 
same  item  with  a bureau  or  service,  or 
between  the  Navy,  Army  or  Air  Force. 

Approximately  five  million  items  used 
by  the  military  services  will  be  reclassi- 
fied under  the  new  system.  The  process 
will  probably  eliminate  about  half  the 
items  now  listed  due  to  duplicate  listing 
of  the  same  items  under  different  num- 
bers by  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force 
stock  catalogs. 

It  is  estimated  three  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  reclassify  all  items  presently 
used  by  the  military  departments  into 
one  catalog  with  standard  identifying 
numbers. 

The  new  procurement  regulations  will 
require  all  three  services  to  use  uniform 
contract  clauses,  forms  and  termination 
. procedures.  All  patents,  copyrights  and 
patent  interchange  agreements  must  be 
handled  in  a similar  manner  by  all  three 


MOP  Application  Date 
Extended  To  3 Feb  1950 

Personnel  separated  from  the  naval 
service  under  honorable  conditions  be- 
tween 7 Dec  1941  and  3 Feb  1944  now 
have  until  3 Feb  1950  to  apply  for  their 
mustering-out  pay. 

Public  Law  539  (80th  Congress)  ap- 
proved 19  May  1948,  further  amended 
the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of  1944 
by  extending  the  time  for  applying  for 
MOP.  Previously,  personnel  were  required 
to  apply  for  their  MOP  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
original  act.  Since  15  Feb  1944,  naval 
personnel  have  been  granted  their  must- 
ering-out pay  upon  discharge. 


services,  as  well  as  procurement,  adver- 
tising and  negotiation  procedures. 

The  regulations  cover  the  entire  field 
of  procurement  relationship  between  con- 
tractor and  contracting  officers.  They  will 
assure  uniform  treatment  of  business  mat- 
ters throughout  the  world  wide  purchas- 
ing operations  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  are  designed  to  eliminate 
many  industrial  problems  which  have 
resulted  from  lack  of  uniform  military 
procurement  regulations. 

Carnival  Raises  Funds 
For  Navy  Relief  Society 

A pleasant,  profitable  and  highly  suc- 
cessful means  of  raising  funds  for  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  was  employed  by 
Naval  Air  Training  Bases,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Departing  from  the  usual  procedure, 
NATB  organized  a Navy  carnival  ball. 
Two  dance  orchestras  were  engaged,  and 
a new  automobile  was  raffled  off  during 
the  event.  Merchants  in  Pensacola  and 
neighboring  towns  contributed  252  arti- 
cles with  a total  value  of  $4,000  to  be 
given  as  door  prizes  and  raffle  and  bingo 
awards. 

Two  hangars  were  used  for  dancing 
and  games,  with  the  area  between  set 
up  as  a midway  with  additional  attrac- 
tions. Two  bingo  games  ran  simultane- 
ously, besides  other  continuous  games, 
contests  and  hourly  raffles.  After  paying 
all  expenses  and  donating  $5,000  to  the 
Community  Chest  of  Pensacola  and  sur- 
rounding communities,  the  dance  com- 


mittee announced  a balance  of  about 
$24,000.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000  people 
attended  the  affair. 

The  public  information  officer,  NATB, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  will  send  any  interested 
Navy  or  Army  activity  copies  of  the 
organization  and  procedure  used  in  this 
fund-raising  event. 

To  Train  Laundrymen 
At  New  Class  A School 

Establishment  of  a Class  A school  for 
laundrymen  at  the  Naval  Supply  Corps 
School,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Third  class  ship’s  servicemen  (SH)  hav- 
ing Navy  Job  Code  77420,  seamen  (SN) 
and  seamen  apprentice  (SA)  will  be 
eligible  for  the  technical  school. 

Designated  as  Naval  School,  Ship’s 
Servicemen,  Class  A,  (Laundrymen),  this 
addition  to  the  Navy’s  training  program 
will  instruct  50  trainees  at  a time.  The 
instruction,  of  eight  weeks  duration,  will 
prepare  sailors  in  requirements  for  third 
and  second  class  ship's  servicemen  rat- 
ings. 

Twenty-five  trainees  will  be  matricu- 
lated at  the  school  every  four  weeks. 
Quotas  have  been  established  of  15  from 
the  Atlantic  fleet  and  10  from  the  Pacific 
fleet.  The  quota  assignments  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  trainees  being  re- 
turned to  their  regular  billets  after  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

In  the  process  of  being  developed  is 
conversion  of  the  school’s  laundry  unit 
for  instruction  in  the  reimpregnation  of 
chemical  warfare  protective  clothing. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Experiments  Disclose  Jet  Engine  Noises  Are 


What  effect  does  high  frequency  sound 
have  on  the  human  body?  The  Navy  is 
finding  out. 

Scientists  conducting  an  experiment  in 
sound  placed  a rat  in  a compartment  and 
turned  on  a siren  which  produced  sound 
beyond  the  range  of  the  human  ear.  The 
rat  died.  A piece  of  cotton  held  in  front 
of  this  same  blast  of  noise  burst  into 
flame. 

Because  of  ill-founded  fears  and  ru- 
mors about  the  harmful  effects  of  turbo- 
jet engine  noises  to  personnel  working 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  engines,  BuMed 
has  conducted  an  exhaustive  experiment 
with  human  "guinea  pigs”  placed  in  the 
area  of  a jet  engine  operating  at  high 
speed. 

Jet  engines  are  known  to  produce,  at 
certain  speeds,  a high  pitched  noise  that 
causes  somewhere  between  20,000  and 

500.000  double  vibrations  a second.  The 
human  ear’s  range  of  audible  sounds 
ranges  from  a low  of  16  double  vibra- 
tions per  second  to  a high  of  20,000 
double  vibrations  per  second. 

Sounds  pitched  higher  than  this  fre- 
quency, i.e.,  sounds  that  cause  more  than 

20.000  double  vibrations  per  second,  can- 
not be  heard  by  the  human  ear,  although 
many  animals  such  as  dogs  and  bats  can 
hear  them. 

Because  the  jet  engine  produces  sounds 
that  humans  cannot  hear  and  in  view  of 
the  scientific  findings  that  ultra-high  fre- 
quency sound  damages  the  cell  structure 
of  some  animals  and  causes  high  tempera- 
tures under  certain  conditions,  the  ex- 
periment was  made  to  find  out  if  the  tur- 
bo-jet's high  pitched  noise  actually 


today." 


Navy  Doctors  Restore 
Sight  of  Bikini  Native 

Thanks  to  Navy  medical  skill  and 
as  an  indirect  consequence  of  atomic 
bomb  tests,  an  aged  native  of  Bikini 
Island  named  Jatil,  completely  blind 
for  years,  rejoices  in  newly  restored 
sight. 

Jatil’s  plight  was  discovered  by  a 
Navy  medical  officer  while  making  a 
check  of  health  conditions  on  Ron- 
gerik  after  Bikini  residents  had  been 
moved  there  in  preparation  for  the 
bomb  tests. 

Examinations  disclosed  that  Jatil’s 
blindness  was  due  to  bilateral  cataracts. 
His  confidence  was  won  by  Navy- 
physicians  and,  after  eagerly  consent- 
ing to  an  operation,  he  was  flown  to 
the  Navy’s  Guam  Memorial  hospital 
where  the  deft  hands  of  the  institu- 
tion's eye  specialist  sucessfully  re- 
moved the  left  cataract.  However,  a 
serious  coronary  condition  developed 
and  it  was  not  until  weeks  later  that 
an  operation — also  a success — could 
be  performed  on  his  right  eye. 

Thus  to  Jatil,  at  least,  as  his  eyes 
drink  in  the  once  familiar  sights  of  his 
native  land,  the  advent  of  atomic  war- 
fare has  brought  more  in  its  wake 
than  mere  destruction. 


caused  any  harmful  effects  on  the  human 
body. 

At  the  Navy's  Aero  Medical  Equip- 
ment Laboratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  nine 
enlisted  men  and  a medical  officer  were 
posted  around  a GE  1-16  turbo-jet  located 
in  an  open-end  test  cell.  The  men  were 
comfortably  and  adequately  protected 
against  the  over-all  audible  noise  level  by 
an  outfit  consisting  of  a helmet  or 
spring-band  headphones,  double  kapok- 
filled  "ear  doughnuts”  and  cotton  ear 
plugs  or  acrylic  ear  molds. 

Before  the  experiment  started  the 
blood  pressure,  temperature,  pulse  and 
respiratory  rate  of  each  man  were  taken. 
Then  they  were  stationed  at  their  as- 
signed positions  in  relation  to  the  en- 
gine. They  could  either  stand  or  sit  on 
an  all-metal  chair.  The  test  lasted  for 
26  days.  Most  of  them  spent  their  time 
during  the  experiment  either  reading  or 


Harmless  to  Personnel 

drowsing.  The  engine  was  run  at  a con- 
stant speed  of  15,000  rpm  for  one  hour 
per  day  for  the  first  nine  experimental 
days  and  for  two  hours  a day  the  last  five 
experimental  days.  An  instrument  which 
produces  a vibrational  spectrum  which 
"spreads  out”  and  measures  the  parts  of 
sound  waves  showed  that  the  greatest 
number  of  vibrational  waves  were  given 
off  when  the  engine  was  revolving  at 
speeds  of  7,500  and  14,000  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  general  physical  condition  of  the 
men  did  not  change  during  the  tests. 
Neurological  tests  showed  the  nervous 
systems  unchanged  and  measurements  of 
pulse,  respiratory  rate,  temperature  and 
blood  pressure  did  not  indicate  the  sound 
had  caused  any  ill  effects.  Electrocardio- 
graphic records  (a  system  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  heart  beat  by  elec- 
trical impulses)  made  during  and  after 
the  men  were  exposed  to  the  engine 
noise  showed  no  discernible  changes. 
Other  exhaustive  tests  of  body  organisms 
could  not  find  where  the  noise  had 
caused  any  damage. 

Five  of  the  men  undergoing  the  ex- 
periment lost  weight,  varying  from  five 
and  one-half  to  19  pounds,  but  the  other 
five's  weight  remained  unchanged. 

Seven  of  the  10  men  reported  they 
were  either  more  tired  and  nervous  or 
more  easily  irritated  during  the  course  of 
the  experiment  than  usual.  This  obser- 
vation was  reported  both  by  the  men 
in  the  experiment  and  by  their  friends. 

All  five  of  the  men  who  lost  weight 
felt  abnormally  tired  or  irritable.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  one  felt  abnormally  nerv- 
ous, one  more  tired  and  irritable  and  the 
other  three  noted  no  physical  or  emo- 
tional change. 

Two  of  the  men  tested  were  considered 
emotionally  unstable.  These  two  report- 
ed increased  rate  of  growth  of  hair  on 
face,  chest  and  arms,  but  this  condition 
could  not  be  verified. 

Men  working  in  shops  report  that 
drowsiness  is  the  most  constant  symptom 
associated  with  jet  engine  operation.  En- 
gineering and  shop  personnel  on  rare  oc- 
casions have  complained  of  "jaw  ache,” 
toothache,  nausea  or  mental  confusion 
while  w'orking  in  the  vicinity  of  turbo- 
jet engines;  however,  they  complain  even 
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more  about  the  noise  and  vibration  of 
powerful  reciprocating  engines. 

Once  during  the  experiment  the  men 
suffered  a temporary  partial  loss  of  hear- 
ing of  some  sounds  normally  within  the 
audible  range.  However,  after  a week- 
end rest  their  hearing  was  normal  again. 

The  protective  ear  plugs  were  found  to 
be  most  effective  in  damping  out  noise 
at  high  frequencies,  least  effective  in  the 
lower.  About  25  to  35  decibels  (a  unit  of 
measuring  the  loudness  of  sound)  of 
"white  noise”  were  damped  out  by  the 
plugs,  the  double-doughnut  kapok-filled 
earphone  cushions  and  the  helmets. 

BuMed  scientists  conducting  the  ex- 
periment came  to  the  conclusion  that  al- 
though ultra-high  frequency  sound  does 
damage  some  animal  tissues,  ill  effects 
upon  human  tissues  appear  unlikely  un- 
less the  frequency  is  extremely  high. 
They  also  stated  that  published  reports 
of  "supersonic  sickness”  give  no  clear 
evidence  of  physical  injury  and  may  be 
pure  sensationalism,  or  be  caused  by 
"suggestibility." 

The  experiment  is  considered  ample 
proof  that  personnel  may  be  assigned 
tasks  in  the  vicinity  of  low-performance 
turbo-jets  with  safety,  so  long  as  simple 
precautions  are  observed.  The  precise 
physiological  effects  of  high  frequency 
jet  engine  noise  vibrations  will  be  studied 
further  by  BuMed. 

Classification  Program 
For  Enlisted  Reservists 

A classification  program  for  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  enlisted  personnel  is  under 
way  in  all  naval  districts,  river  commands 
and  the  Naval  Reserve  Air  Command. 

Enlisted  men  in  classes  V3  and  V6  are 
being  sent  questionnaires  which  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  job  coding  the  naval 
job  the  Reservist  is  best  qualified  to  per- 
form. This  questionnaire  will  also  assist 
in  many  cases  in  determining  the  proper 
rate  for  Volunteer  Reservists  under  the 
new  rating  structure. 

Classification  of  Organized  Reservists 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  The 
Volunteer  Reserve  procedure  consists  of 
completing  a questionnaire  which  will 
give  educational  background,  previous 
military  service,  present  and  past  civilian 
job  experience  and  other  important  classi- 
fication information.  Details  of  the  plan 
are  outlined  in  a Naval  Reserve  directive. 


VOTING  INFORMATION 

Deadline  is  fast  approaching  for  formation  is  contained  in  All  Hands, 
application  to  the  state  of  home  resi-  June  1948,  p.  45. 

dence  for  absentee  ballots  to  be  used  Unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 


in  voting  in  this  fall's  general  election 
and  preceding  primaries. 

Questionnaires  filled  out  by  secret- 
aries of  state  of  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Vermont  and  Wyoming  bring 
to  33  the  number  of  states  which  have 
contributed  absentee  voting  informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  personnel. 

Absentee  ballot  information  from  Ala- 
bama, Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin  appeared  in  All 
Hands,  April  1948,  p.  45. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Washing- 


table,  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  merchant  marine,  and  civilians 
outside  the  U.S.  officially  attached  to 
and  serving  with  the  armed  forces, 
may  apply  for  absentee  ballot  to  the 
states  listed  by  use  of  the  postcard 
USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Standard  Form 
No.  76,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  commanding  officer  or  voting  officer 
of  all  ships  and  stations. 

Complete  information  concerning  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  for  absentee 
voting  in  both  primary  and  general 
elections  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  state’s  secretary  of  state  or  to 
the  local  clerk  or  county  clerk  of  the 
voter's  legal  residence.  To  vote  by 


ton  voting  data  appeared  in  All  Hands, 
June  1948,  p.  51. 

Georgia,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina  and  South  Dakota  voting  in- 


state ballot,  the  applicant  must  be  elig- 
ible under  the  laws  of  his  home  state. 

Abbreviations  under  "Officials  to  Be 
Elected”  are:  F-federal,  S-state,  L-local. 


Type  of 

Off  iters  to 

Last  Date  Ballot 

State 

Flection 

Be  Nominated 

Will  Be  Receiied 

Or  Fleeted 

To  Be  Counted 

New  Y'ork  (a)  (b) 

General 

F,  S.  L 

North  Dakota 

Primary 

F.  S,  I. 

9 July 

General 

F,  S,  L 

12  November 

Vermont  (c) 

Primary 

F,  S,  L 

General 

F,  S.  L 

Wyoming  (d) 

Primary 

General 

F,  S.  I- 

2 November 

Blank  spaces  indicate  no  information  re- 
ceived. 

(a)  New  York — Applications  for  war  bal- 
lots must  be  filed  with  the  Division  for 
Servicemen's  Voting  or  with  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  home  county  of  residence  of 
the  applicant  on  or  before  15  Oct  1948. 

(b)  New  York — The  Division  for  Service- 
men s Voting.  State  of  New  York,  requests 
that  each  resident  of  that  state  now  in  the 
naval  service  inform  that  office  of  his  military 


and  residence  address. 

(c)  Vermont — Primary  elections  are  sched- 
uled for  14  September;  general  for  2 Nov. 

(d)  Wyoming  — The  Absent  Voters- In 
Military  Service  Act  of  1944"  expired  22  Feb 
1947  and  the  general  absent  voters  law  is  the 
only  one  in  existence  at  present  for  this  stare. 
It  is  applicable  insofar  as  practicable  to  mil 
itary  personnel.  Dates  for  primary  and  special 
elections  were  not  listed  but  full  instructions 
are  issued  with  the  ballot. 


Bread,  Meat  Restrictions 
Dropped  in  Navy  Food  Plan 

Naval  personnel  no  longer  will  be 
required  to  confine  themselves  to  one  slice 
of  bread  per  man  each  meal  and  may 
be  served  meats  on  Tuesdays,  but  the 
Navy  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 
general  food  conservation  program. 

A large  amount  of  food  has  been  con- 
served through  the  Navy’s  voluntary  con- 
servation plan  according  to  BuSandA  offi- 
cials. A new  48-point  plan  for  -food  con- 
servation prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  Navy  via  the  Navy  Department 
Bulletin,  it  was  announced  in  Alnav  40- 
48  (NDB,  31  May  1948) 


50  Per  Cent  of  Patients 
World  War  II  Veterans 

Ex-servicemen  of  World  War  II  today 
comprise  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  hos- 
pitalized patients  in  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration facilities,  surpassing  World  War 
I veterans  who  constituted  a majority 
until  over  a year  ago. 

A total  of  53,289  veterans  of  World 
War  II  are  now  hospitalized  of  the  total 
of  108,328  from  all  wars.  While  a 22 
per  cent  jump  has  been  noted  in  World 
War  II  patients  since  February  1945,  a 
corresponding  decrease  has  resulted  in 
the  proportion  of  World  War  I veterans 
receiving  medical  care  from  the  Veterans 
Administration. 
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BuPers  Board  Establishes  12  Limited  Duty  Officer  Classifications 


A total  of  12  limited  duty  classifica- 
tions has  been  established  by  a BuPers 
board  which  studied  every  aspect  of  the 
limited  duty  officer  classification  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  381  (80th  Congress). 

Personnel  eligible  for  appointment  to 
commissioned  rank  as  limited  duty  offic- 
ers are  those  holding  permanent  regular 
Navy  status  as  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficers, warrant  officers,  chief  petty  officers 
and  petty  officers  first  class. 

No  appointments  will  be  made  in  a 
higher  grade  (above  ensign)  or  to  a 
higher  lineal  rank  in  grade  than  the  can- 
didate held  in  a previous  temporary  ap- 
pointment. Appointment  to  the  grade  of 
ensign  can  be  made  without  the  candidate 
having  previously  held  that  rank,  however, 
if  he  has  had  10  or  more  years  of  active 
service  in  the  Navy.  After  7 Aug  1949, 
appointments  will  be  made  only  to  the 
rank  of  ensign.  For  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  service  requirements,  pro- 
motion and  retirement,  see  All  Hands, 
November  1947,  p.  48. 

The  applications  of  candidates  who 
have  applied  under  the  current  program 
have  been  submitted  to  a selection  board. 
It  is  expected  that  additional  applications 
will  be  requested  annually.  Personnel  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  officer  classifications 
will  perform  limited  duty  only  in  the 
technical  fields  indicated  by  their  previ- 
ous warrant  or  enlisted  ratings. 

Given  at  right  is  table  showing  the 
normal  path  of  advancement  to  limited 
duty  officer  status  from  warrant  or  en- 
listed classifications.  Due  to  special  train- 
ing or  other  special  qualifications,  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  pattern  shown  will 
be  permitted  in  some  cases.  Instructions 
concerning  the  current  LDO  program  are 
given  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs.  174-47  and 
175-47  (NDB,  15  Sept  1947),  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  245-47  (NDB,  15  Dec  1947) 
and  Alnav  13-48  (NDB,  15  Feb  1948). 

New  School  Established 
For  Dental  Technicians 

Another  Class  A school  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  for  training  recruits  for 
the  new  rating  of  dental  technician.  The 
school  supplements  the  one  previously 
established  at  NavTraCen,  Great  Lakes. 


ENLISTED  RATING 

WARRANT 

CLASSIFICATION 

LDO 

CLASSIFICATION 

(BM)  Boatswain’s  mate 
(RD)  Radarman 
(QM)  Quartermaster 
(SO)  Sonarman 

(Dl)  Boatswain 
(D2)  Ship  controlman 
(D2)  Ship  controlman 
(D2)  Ship  controlman 

DECK 

<GM)  Gunner's  mate 
(FC)  Fire  controlman 
<FT)  Fire  control  technician 
(TM)  Torpedoman 
(MN)  Mineman 

(01)  Surface  ordnance  technician 

(02 > Control  ordnance  technician 

(02)  Control  ordnance  technician  ORDNANCE 

(03)  Underwater  ordnance  technician 
(03)  Underwater  ordnance  technician 

(RM)  Radioman 
(TE)  Teleman 
(PN)  Personnel  man 
<YN>  Yeoman 
(LI)  Lithographer 
(PI)  Printer 

(MA)  Machine  accountant 
(JO)  Journalist 

(CT)  Communications  technician 

(Cl)  Communication  supervisor 
(Cl)  Communication  supervisor 
(C2)  Ship's  clerk 
(C2)  Ship’s  clerk 
<C3)  Printer 
(C3)  Printer 

(C6)  Machine  accountant 
(C7)  Journalist 

(C8)  Communications  technician 

ADMINISTRATION 

(MM)  Machinist’s  mate 
(BT)  Boilerman 
(MR)  Machine  repairman 
(EN)  Engineman 
(OM>  Opticalman 
(IM)  Instrumentman 

(El)  Machinist 

(El)  Machinist 

(El)  Machinist 

(El)  Machinist 

(E5)  Instrument  technician 

(E5)  Instrument  technician 

ENGINEERING 

(DC)  Damage  controlman 
(UM)  Underwater  mechanic 
(FP)  Pipe  fitter 
(ME)  Metalsmith 
(ML)  Molder 
(PM)  Patternmaker 

(E3)  Ship  repair  technician 
(E3)  Ship  repair  technician 
(E3)  Ship  repair  technician 
(E3)  Ship  repair  technician 
( E4 ) Foundryman 
(E4)  Foundryman 

HULL 

(EM)  Electrician's  mate 
(IC)  I.  C.  electrician 
(ET)  Electronics  technician 

(E2)  Electrician 
(E2)  Electrician 
(Tl)  Electronics  technician 

ELECTRONICS 

ENLISTED  RATING 
(AVIATION) 

WARRANT  CLASSIFICATION 
(AVIATION) 

LDO 

CLASSIFICATION 

(AC)  Air  controlman 
(AB)  Aviation  boatswain’s  mate 
(PR)  Parachute  rigger 
(AG)  Aerographer's  mate 
(TD)  Tradevman 

(AF)  Aviation  photographer's  mate 
(PH)  Photographer's  mate 

(A4)  Flight  controller 

(A5)  Aviation  boatswain 

(A8)  Aviation  survival  technician 

(A9)  Aerographer 

(AlO)  Training  device  technician 

(All)  Photographer 

(All)  Photographer 

AVIATION 

OPERATIONS 

(AO)  Aviation  ordnanceman 

(A3)  Aviation  ordnance  technician 

AVIATION 

ORDNANCE 

(AD)  Aviation  machinist's  mate 
(AM)  Aviation  structural  mechanic 

(Al)  Aviation  machinist 

(A7)  Aviation  structural  technician 

AVIATION 

ENGINEERING 

(AT)  Aviation  electronics  technician 
(AL)  Aviation  electronicsman 
(AE)  Aviation  electrician’s  mate 

(A2)  Aviation  electronics  technician 
(A2)  Aviation  electronics  technician 
(A6)  Aviation  electrician 

AVIATION 

ELECTRONICS 

ENLISTED  RATING 
(SUPPLY) 

WARRANT  CLASSIFICATION 
(SUPPLY) 

LDO 

CLASSIFICATION 

(SK)  Storekeeper 
(AK)  Aviation  storekeeper 
(SH)  Ship's  serviceman 
(DK)  Disbursing  clerk 
(CS)  Commissaryman 
(SD)  Steward 

(SCL)  Pay  clerk 
(SCI)  Pay  clerk 
(SCI ) Pay  clerk 
(SCI)  Pay  clerk 
(SCI ) Pay  clerk 
(SCI)  Pay  clerk 

SUPPLY 

ENLISTED  RATING 
(CEC) 

WARRANT  CLASSIFICATION 
(CEC) 

LDO 

CLASSIFICATION 

(CE)  Construction 

electrician's  mate 
(CM)  Mechanic 
(CD)  Driver 
(BU)  Builder 
(SW)  Steel  worker 
(UT)  Utilities  man 
(DM)  Draftsman 
(SV)  Surveyor 

(CBl)  Construction  electrician 

(CB2)  Equipment  foreman 
(CB2)  Equipment  foreman 
(CB3)  Building  foreman 
(CB3)  Building  foreman 
(CB4)  Utilities  technician 
(E6)  Drafting  technician 
(E6)  Drafting  technician 

CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 
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Seamen  Dunk  Future  Officers  in  Ditching  Drill 


"Orders  are  orders,”  said  ihe  seamen 
as  they  dumped  the  732  midshipmen  in 
the  Severn  river. 

The  middies  were  given  a fully- 
clothed  bath  as  part  of  the  plane-ditch- 
ing drills  given  prior  to  their  summer 
cruise.  They  were  learning  how  to  act 
in  an  emergency  plane  crash  at  sea  in 
preparation  for  flight  indoctrination 
training  on  the  cruise. 

The  men  were  hoisted  aloft  three  at 
a time  in  a stripped  down  TBF  torpedo 


bomber,  and  dumped,  plane  and  all, 
with  an  unceremonious  splash. 

After  hitting  the  water  the  men  were 
required  to  clear  the  plane,  inflate  a 
rubber  raft,  then  paddle  back  to  the 
Naval  Academy  dock. 

Enlisted  men  working  with  the  equip- 
ment were  delighted  with  the  drill. 

"Most  fun  I’ve  had  lately,”  said 
Henry  D.  Rowe,  SN,  as  he  pulled  a 
lever  on  the  crane  dropping  three  future 
officers  into  the  drink. 


Cash  Prizes  to  Servicemen 
Awarded  by  Photo  Contest 

Three  cash  prizes  of  $25,  $15  and  $10 
are  being  awarded  to  servicemen  each 
month  by  a commercial  camera  magazine 
for  the  three  best  photos. 

Personnel  on  active  duty  with  any 
branch  of  the  U.S.  military  establishment 
in  the  U.S.  or  overseas  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  contest.  Former  servicemen 
who  are  presently  hospitalized  in  vet- 
erans’ hospitals  also  are  eligible  to  sub- 
mit entries,  as  are  civilians  with  armed 
forces  in  occupied  areas. 

Rules  specify  that  photographs  must 
be  5 x 7-inch  black  and  white  prints  or 
larger,  of  any  subject.  Do  not  send  nega- 
tives. Prints  will  be  returned  where 
postage  is  enclosed  and  the  magazine  will 
not  assume  responsibility  for  loss  or 
damage  to  any  entry.  Do  not  mount 
photos.  Prints  may  be  sent  to  Service- 
men’s Contest,  U.S.  Camera  Magazine, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


C V's  Marines  Keep  Rugby 
Situation  Well  in  Hand 

A group  of  U.S.  Marines  from  the 
carrier  uss  Philippine  Sea  (CV  47) 
defeated  a British  Navy  team  at  its 
own  game  of  rugby. 

While  Philippine  Sea  was  anchored 
in  Marsalokk  Bay,  Malta,  the  Kala- 
frana  British  Naval  Base  generously 
loaned  their  cricket  field  to  the  Amer- 
icans for  a picnic  and  day  of  sports. 
In  one  of  the  games  played,  a Marine 
team  was  matched  against  a local  Brit- 
ish team  in  a game  of  rugby.  The 
Marines  kept  the  situation  well  in 
hand. — E.  Groden,  PFC,  usmc. 


Training  Schools  Offer 
Courses  for  Reservists 

Naval  Reserve  training  courses  have 
been  instituted  in  more  than  50  regular 
Navy  schools  in  naval  districts  throughout 
the  U.S.,  offering  officer  and  enlisted 
Reservists  an  opportunity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  two-week  training  courses  in 
practically  every  phase  of  naval  adminis- 
trative and  operative  activity. 

Among  available  training  and  refresher 
courses  for  officers  are  mine  and  chem- 
ical warfare,  damage  control,  sonar,  ord- 
nance, naval  intelligence,  naval  justice, 
salvage,  and  supply  corps  and  fleet  am- 
phibious training. 

Enlisted  personnel  may  apply  for  gen- 
eral or  specialized  instruction  in  subjects 
such  as  CIC  team  training,  electronics, 
fire  control,  gunnery,  mine  warfare,  mo- 
tion picture  operation,  music,  salvage, 
radio,  welding,  submarine,  and  yeoman 
and  storekeeper  training. 

These  year-round  training  courses  sup- 
plement the  annual  Naval  Reserve  cruise 
program.  In  addition  to  being  furnished 
transportation  and  subsistence,  students 
will  receive  the  full  pay  of  their  rank 
or  rate  while  attending. 

Medical  Research  Projects 
Administered  by  Navy  Unit 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  selected 
29  civilian  institutions  to  carry  out  38 
biological  and  medical  research  projects. 

The  projects  will  be  financed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  admini- 
stered by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Many  of  the  projects  to  be  researched  by 
the  universities  and  medical  centers  con- 
cern the  medical  application  of  atomic 
fission  by-products. 


Veterans  Receive  Ohio 
State  Bonus  Checks  at 
Rate  of  2,000  Per  Day 

Ohio  veterans  of  World  War  II  have 
been  receiving  their  bonus  checks  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  2,000  a day.  In  mak- 
ing its  report,  World  War  II  Compensa- 
tion Fund  headquarters  in  Columbus  an- 
nounced its  goal  as  5,000  to  7,500  checks 
a day. 

Compensation  Fund  authorities  point 
out  the  following  to  Ohio  veterans  of 
World  War  II: 

• All  bonus  checks  may  legally  be 
endorsed  only  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  check  is  payable.  If  payee  uses  the 
"X”  mark,  endorsement  must  be  wit- 
nessed by  two  persons  who  must  write 
their  names  and  addresses  below  such 
mark. 

• Checks  are  payable  at  par  through 
any  bank  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
the  check. 

• In  case  the  check  is  undeliverable  to 
the  addressee,  it  will  be  returned  to  the 
World  War  II  Compensation  Fund  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  postal  authorities. 

• In  cases  where  the  veteran  who  filed 
his  application  is  deceased  before  endors- 
ing the  check,  the  eligible  next  of  kin 
should  return  the  check  and  file  an  ap- 
plication for  re-issue  on  "next  of  kin 
form”  No.  2. 

More  than  300,000  applications  were 
received  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Compensation  Fund  group’s  business. 
Veterans’  original  documents  are  being 
acknowledged  and  returned  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  per  working  day. 


They  just  radioed,  sir.  You  better  set 
Her  down  easy.  The  cook  has  a cake 
in  the  oven." 
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Postgraduate  Courses  for  Officers,  Application  Deadlines  Listed 


Postgraduate  training  available  to  naval 
officers  and  the  deadline  dates  that  appli- 
cations may  be  submitted  have  been 
announced  by  BuPers. 

Boards  to  select  the  candidates  for 
postgraduate  training  will  meet  after  the 
applications  are  received,  according  to 
the  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  94-48 
(NDB,  31  May  1948). 

Officers  submitting  requests  for  post- 
graduate courses  must  include  a signed 
agreement  not  to  resign  during  the  cur- 
riculum and  to  serve  for  three  years  in 
the  naval  service  after  completing  their 
studies.  Failure  to  submit  this  agreement 
may  disqualify  the  applicant  for  con- 
sideration. All  applications  are  to  be 
submitted  via  official  channels  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers- 
311E2). 

Classes  in  the  curricula  listed  below 
will  be  ordered  in  1949,  except  the  naval 
construction  and  engineering  course  which 
will  commence  in  1950.  Unless  noted 
otherwise,  the  courses  will  be  given  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Aerological  Engineering  — A two-year 
course  for  line  officers,  including  aviators, 
originally  commissioned  June  1940-June 
1944,  inclusive,  and  not  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  Outstanding 
students  may  be  given  an  additional  year 
at  a civilian  institution  in  advanced 
meteorology  and  meteorological  research. 
The  class  will  convene  in  mid-July  1949. 
Applications  should  reach  BuPers  prior 
to  15  Sept  1948. 

Aerological  Engineering  ( Special ) — An 
18-month  advanced  course  for  those  offi- 
cers who  completed  the  accelerated  World 
War  II  course.  The  course  leads  to  a 
master’s  degree  for  qualified  students. 
The  class  will  convene  in  January  1949. 
Applications  should  reach  BuPers  prior 
to  15  Sept  1948. 

Applied  Aerology — A one-year  course 
for  line  officers,  including  aviators,  ori- 
ginally commissioned  June  1940-June 
1944,  inclusive,  and  not  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  The  course 
comprises  synoptic  meteorology  and 
mathematics  through  differential  calculus. 
The  class  will  convene  in  mid-July  1949. 
Applications  should  reach  BuPers  prior 
to  15  Sept  1948. 


Naval  Academy  Museum 
Has  Paul  Revere  Sword 

Among  historic  relics  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  is  the  sword  of  the  Ameri- 
can patriot,  Paul  Revere,  whose  Revo- 
lutionary War  fame  has  been  perpetu- 
ated in  Longfellow’s  immortal  poem, 
"Paul  Revere’s  Ride.” 

The  museum  came  into  possession 
of  the  sword  when  the  Boston  Naval 
Library  and  Institute  disbanded  in 
1921  and  presented  its  collection  to 
the  Academy. 

With  it  came  the  notation:  "Revere, 
Paul.  Sword  which  he  had  on  his 
night  ride,  April  18,  1775.”  It  has  a 
straight  steel  blade,  chased  eagle  and 
liberty  cap,  leather  grip,  but  no  scab- 
bard, and  inscribed  on  the  blade  is: 
"Liberty  E Pluribus  Enum,  Wooley 
Deslein.” 


* Aeronautical  Engineering — A three-year 
course  for  naval  aviators,  including 

AEDs,  originally  commissioned  June 
1940-June  1944  and  not  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  Objective  of 
course  is  to  prepare  officers  for  technical 
aeronautical  engineering  duties  ashore 
and  afloat.  In  the  final  year  students  may 
be  divided  to  specialize  in  structures, 
compressibility,  jet  propulsion,  gas  tur- 
bines and  pilotless  aircraft  at  either 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology or  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 

tute. The  class  will  convene  in  mid-July 
1949.  Applications  shoul(J  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 Sept  1948. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  ( Electrical ) 
— A three-year  course  for  naval  aviators, 
including  AEDs,  originally  commissioned 
June  1940-June  1944  and  not  above  tank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  The  third  year 
of  the  course  will  be  spent  at  a civilian 
institution  for  advanced  study  in  elec- 
tricity. The  class  will  convene  in  mid- 
July  1949.  Applications  should  reach 
BuPers  prior  to  1 Sept  1948. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  ( Armament ) 
— A three-year  course  for  naval  aviators, 
including  AEDs,  originally  commissioned 
June  1940-June  19 44  and  not  above  the 


rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  The  final 
year  will  be  conducted  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  advanced 
study  of  instrumentation  and  control 
systems.  All  aeronautical  engineering 
courses  lead  to  award  of  a master’s 
degree  for  qualified  students.  The  class 
will  convene  in  mid-July  1949.  Applica-  , 
tions  should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  1 
Sept  1948. 

Civil  Engineering — A two-year  course  1 
for  line  and  staff  officers  originally  com- 
missioned June  1946-June  1948,  inclusive,  , 
and  not  above  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade).  The  course  will  be  given  at  ( 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Success-  | 
ful  completion  of  the  course  normally  j 
leads  to  appointment  in  the  Civil  En- 
gineering Corps.  The  class  will  convene 
in  May  1949.  Applications  should  reach 
BuPers  prior  to  2 Aug  1948. 

Applied  Communications — A one-year 
course  for  line  officers,  including  aviators  I 
originally  commissioned  June  1940-June 
1944,  inclusive,  who  are  preferably  grad-  | 
uates  of  the  General  Line  School  or  are 
Naval  Academy  graduates.  Students  are 
required  to  enroll  in  Naval  War  College 
correspondance  course  in  Strategy  and 
Tactics.  The  class  will  convene  in  mid-  , 
July  1949.  Applications  should  reach  . 
BuPers  prior  to  1 Oct  1948. 

Electronics  Engineering — A three-year 
course  for  line  officers,  including  EDs, 
AEDs  and  aviators,  originally  commis- 
sioned June  1940-June  1944,  inclusive, 
and  not  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  , 
commander.  One  term  of  the  last  year 
is  spent  as  junior  engineer  in  a com- 
mercial electronics  laboratory.  Comple- 
tion of  the  course  leads  to  a master’s 
degree  for  qualified  students.  The  class 
will  convene  in  mid-July  1949.  Appli- 
cations should  reach  BuPers  prior  to 
2 Aug  1948. 

Law — A three-year  course  for  line  offi- 
cers, including  aviators,  originally  com- 
missioned June  1942-June  1944,  inclusive, 
and  not  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  Marine  Corps  officers  not 
above  the  rank  of  major  and  with  not 
less  than  three  years  service  also  are 
eligible  for  the  course.  Naval  officers 
should  have  not  less  than  three  years 
sea  duty.  The  course  will  be  given  at 
George  Washington,  Georgetown  and 
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Catholic  Universities,  and  will  convene 
in  September  1949.  Applications  should 
reach  BuPers  prior  to  1 Oct  1948. 

Natal  Construction  and  Engineering — - 
A three-year  course  for  line  officers  ori- 
ginally commissioned  June  1945-June 
1948,  inclusive,  and  not  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  Officers 
selected  for  this  course  will  be  assigned 
engineering  duty  afloat  for  one  year  and 
will  start  postgraduate  training  in  June 
1950.  Course  will  be  given  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Officers 
already  designated  EDs  will  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  this  course  without 
limitation  as  to  original  date  of  commis- 
sion provided  they  are  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  as  of  1 July  1949. 
These  officers  will  not  be  subject  to 
additional  duty  afloat  for  one  year.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course  normally 
leads  to  designation  of  ED.  Applications 
should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  16  Aug 
1948. 

Naval  Engineering — A three-year  course 
for  line  officers,  including  EDs,  originally 
commissioned  June  1940-June  1944,  in- 
clusive, and  not  above  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  During  the  first  year 
officers  will  be  divided  into  groups 
majoring  in  electrical  and  heat  power 
engineering,  supported  by  courses  in 
petroleum  engineering,  metallurgical  en- 
gineering, chemical  engineering,  gas  tur- 
bines and  jet  propulsion  and  nuclear 
power  engineering.  The  class  will  con- 
vene in  mid-July  1949.  Applications 
should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  15  Sept 

1948. 

Applied  Naval  Engineering — A two-year 
course  for  line  officers,  excluding  EDs, 
originally  commissioned  on  or  before 
June  1944  who  have  not  passed  their 
thirtieth  birthday  as  of  1 July  1949,  and 
who  are  graduates  of  the  General  Ling 
School  or  who  are  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates. The  class  will  convene  in  mid-July 

1949.  Applications  should  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  15  Sept  1948. 

Naval  Intelligence  — Approximately  a 
one-year  course  for  line  officers  including 
aviators,  originally  commissioned  June 
1940-June  1944,  inclusive,  and  not  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  The 
class  will  convene  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
School,  Naval  Intelligence,  Anacostia, 
D.C.  in  July  1949.  Applications  should 
reach  BuPers  prior  to  16  Aug  1948. 

Ordnance  Engineering  — A three-year 


Destroyer  and  Carrier 
Help  Stricken  Vessel 

Prompt  aid  from  uss  Dyess  and  uss 
Kearsarge  is  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  four  merchant  seamen  who 
had  been  burned  and  scalded  in  a 
boiler  room  explosion  on  board  their 
vessel  380  miles  east  of  Florida. 

Dyess  (DD  880),  steaming  with  the 
carrier  en  route  to  Cuba,  was  approxi- 
mately 90  miles  from  the  stricken  ves- 
sel, ss  Empire  Consequence,  when  the 
call  for  help  was  received.  The  de- 
stroyer proceeded  at  full  speed  to 
bring  casualties  to  Kearsarge  for  med- 
ical treatment. 

Formerly  German-owned,  Empire 
Consequence,  an  old  coal  burning 
steamer,  was  taken  over  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  then  sold  to  an  Alaskan  con- 
cern. The  vessel  was  en  route  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  when  its  main  steam 
boiler  exploded,  showering  steam  and 
scalding  water  over  engine  room 
watch  standers.  Under  Kearsarge’ s 
medical  care,  all  men  recovered. — 
R.  A.  Smith,  JOSA,  USN. 


course  for  line  and  ED  (Ordnance)  offi- 
cers originally  commissioned  June  1940- 
June  1944,  inclusive,  and  not  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  The  stu- 
dents will  be  divided  into  groups  during 
their  first  year  at  the  school  for  study  of 
the  various  phases  of  ordnance  engineer- 
ing. The  class  will  convene  in  mid-July 
1949.  Applications  should  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 Sept  1948. 

Ordnance  Engineering  ( Aviation ) — A 
three-year  course  for  naval  aviators  origin- 
ally commissioned  June  1940-June  1944, 
inclusive,  and  not  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander.  A proportionate 
number  of  naval  aviators  who  show  par- 
ticular aptitude  for  atomic  and  nuclear 
engineering  will  be  chosen  to  undertake 
the  ordnance  engineering  (special  phys- 
ics) specialty.  The  class  will  convene  in 
mid-July  1949.  Applications  should  reach 
BuPers  prior  to  1 Sept  1948. 

Personnel  Administration  and  Training 
— A 15-month  course  for  line  officers, 
including  aviators,  EDs,  AEDs,  and  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  officers,  originally  com- 
missioned on  or  before  June  1944,  up 
to  and  including  captains,  and  Supply 
Corps  officers  originally  commissioned  on 
or  before  1 June  1944  up  to  and  includ- 


ing commanders  who  possess  a bachelor’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university.  The  class  will  convene  in 
mid-June  1949  at  Stanford,  Northwestern 
and  Ohio  State  Universities.  Applications 
should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  2 Aug  1948. 

Radiological  Defense  Engineering  — A 
three-year  course  for  line  officers,  in- 
cluding aviators,  EDs,  AEDs,  and  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  officers,  of  the  ranks  of 
lieutenant,  lieutenant  commander  and 
commander.  Those  who  have  not  previ- 
ously done  so  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete successfully  the  six-week  course 
in  Radiological  Safety  at  Treasure  Island, 
Calif.,  or  Edgewood,  Md.,  prior  to  en- 
trance to  the  school.  The  class  will  con- 
vene in  mid-July  1949.  Applications 
should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  1 Sept  1948. 

Textile  Engineering — A two-year  course 
given  at  Lowell  Textile  Institute,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  for  lieutenants  and  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  of  the  Supply  Corps.  The 
class  will  convene  in  September  1949. 
Applications  should  reach  BuPers  prior 
to  15  bet  1948. 

Business  Administration  — A two-year 
course  given  at  Harvard  and  Stanford 
Universities  for  Supply  Corps  officers  of 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant,  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  commander  at  the  time  of 
application.  Certain  AED  officers  will  be 
nominated  by  BuAer,  and  no  applications 
are  desired.  Applicants  should  state 
which  of  the  two  schools  they  prefer  to 
attend.  Stanford  requires  a bachelor’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  for  admission.  Harvard  does 
not  have  this  requirement.  The  class  will 
convene  in  October  1949.  Applications 
should  reach  BuPers  prior  to  1 Oct  1948. 

Advanced  Management  — A 13-week 
course  given  at  Harvard  University  for 
senior  officers  nominated  by  the  material 
bureaus.  No  applications  are  desired.  The 
classes  will  convene  in  September  1949 
and  February  1950. 

Management  and  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing — A one-year  course  given  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  for  officers 
originally  commissioned  after  June  1934 
who  are  graduates  of  naval  postgraduate 
courses  in  aeronautical,  civil,  electronics, 
naval  and  ordnance  engineering,  or  offi- 
cers possessing  equivalent  educational 
background  or  experience,  including 
management  and  industrial  engineering. 
The  class  will  convene  in  September 
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1949.  Applications  should  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 Oct  1948. 

Advanced  Science — A three-year  course 
for  a small  group  selected  during  the 
first  year  at  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  from  aeronautical,  electronics, 
naval  and  ordnance  engineering  students 
for  further  specialization  at  civilian  uni- 
versities in  chemistry,  general  physics, 
nuclear  physics  and  applied  mathematics. 
These  curricula  are  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Chaplains — A one-year  course  given  at 
various  seminaries  for  officers  of  the 
Chaplain  Corps  who  will  have  had  four 
years  of  active  duty  by  1 Sept  1949. 
Applicants  must  name  accredited  school 
of  their  choice  when  submitting  applica- 
tions. Applications  should  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 Jan  1949. 

All  applicants  for  postgraduate  courses 
should  make  a careful  study  of  each 
curriculum  in  the  annual  catalog.  The 
U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  1948 
catalogs  are  being  widely  distributed, 
but  in  case  it  is  not  received  by  the  time 
applications  are  submitted,  the  1947  cata- 
log may  be  referred  to,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  curricula  in  the  new  cata- 
log is  in  most  cases  similar. 

All  aviators  applying  for  any  post- 
graduate training  must  have  completed 
at  least  24  months  duty  in  an  aviation 
activity  between  the  time  of  completing 
flight  training  and  1 July  1949.  One  copy 
of  their  request  with  all  endorsements 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  DCNO  (Air) 
(Op-54). 

To  make  certain  that  the  selection 
board  will  have  before  them  all  appli- 
cations, BuPers  has  directed  that  any 
applicant  who  may  have  indicated  his 
preference  for  postgraduate  training  on 
his  reports  of  fitness,  or  in  response 
to  a previous  directive,  renew  his  request 
by  letter. 

All  requests  for  postgraduate  training 
should  contain  a first  and  second  choice 
of  the  courses  desired,  but  not  more. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  second  choice  as  it  will  indicate 
a specialty  which  the  candidate  desired 
to  follow  if  not  selected  for  his  primary 
choice. 

All  former  Reserve  and  temporary 
officers  are  required  to  include  in  their 
applications  a comprehensive  synopsis  of 
their  previous  schooling  which  shows 
their  qualifications  and  the  degrees  of 


Divers  Emerge  from  Bay 
With  3 Pretty  Mermaids 

Navy  divers  have  often  emerged 
from  the  deep  with  strange  cargoes, 
but  never  more  unusual  ones  than  the 
luscious  burdens  that  two  divers  from 
the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard, 
came  up  with  after  a plunge  into  the 
waters  of  Monterey  Bay. 

The  divers  were  assisting  in  a search 
for  California’s  "Old  Man  of  the  Bay,” 
a legendary  figure  who  supposedly 
lurks  on  the  bottom  of  Monterey  Bay 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  Scot- 
land’s famous  Loch  Ness  sea  monster. 
They  didn’t  find  the  "Old  Man,”  but 
while  crowds  of  spectators  anxiously 
watched,  the  divers,  W.  C.  Edwards, 
MM2,  usn,  and  H.  F.  Barrett,  MEl, 
USN,  surfaced,  each  holding  a shapely 
"mermaid”  in  their  arms.  A second 
dive  brought  up  another  of  the  sea- 
maids, who  were  in  reality  movie 
starlets  rigged  out  in  mermaid  cos- 
tumes for  the  show.  See  p.  36. 

The  Navy  cooperated  in  the  stunt 
in  an  effort  to  help  launch  the  local 
Security  Bond  drive — H.  C.  Varner, 
QMl,  usn. 

success  in  pertinent  subjects.  Two  copies 
of  the  transcript  of  the  college  and/or 
high  school  records  should  be  submitted 
to  substantiate  the  synopsis  unless  the 
applicant  is  a Naval  Academy  graduate. 

Applications  must  show  date  w’hen 
originally  commissioned  USNR  or  USN. 

268  Officers  Qualify 
For  Flight  Training 

A total  of  268  line  officers  declared 
qualified  for  flight  training  (heavier  than 
air)  are  listed  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  100- 
48  (NDB,  31  May  1948).  It  is  anticipated 
that  officers  will  be  ordered  by  BuPers 
to  flight  training  before  1 July  1949. 

Also  listed  in  the  letter  were  16  other 
officers  whose  applications  for  the  train- 
ing had  been  received  by  BuPers  but 
who  failed  to  submit  results  of  flight 
physical  examinations. 

The  directive  repeats  that  other  offi- 
cers desiring  to  take  flight  training  may 
submit  their  applications,  if  eligible,  via 
commanding  officers  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3116).  Eligibility 
requirements  are  listed  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  209-47  (NDB,  31  Oct  1947). 


Active  Duty  Extended 
For  Contract  Aviators 
During  Fiscal  Year  '49 

Contract  aviators  whose  obligated  ser-  j 
vice  expires  during  fiscal  1949  may  be  1 
retained  on  active  duty,  if  they  wish,  1 
beyond  the  end  of  their  contract  period.  1 

No  action  on  the  part  of  such  officers  I 
desiring  retention  is  necessary,  Alnav  1 
41-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948)  states.  Such  j 
officers  should  consider  their  retention  j 
until  30  June  1949  tentatively  approved,  1 
If  not  desiring  retention,  such  contract 
officers  should  immediately  submit  a re- 
quest  for  release  upon  contract  expira-  I 
tion  date.  Requests  should  be  directed  j 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (attn:  'i 
Pers-3116). 

The  alnav  invites  attention  to  the  fact  i 
that  no  commitments  as  to  retention  on 
active  duty  during  fiscal  1949  can  be  I 
made  until  appropriation  for  that  year  J 
are  known.  Present  indications  are  that 
further  retention  beyond  fiscal  1949  will 
be  possible.  It  is  expected  that  similar 
opportunities  for  retention  will  be  offered  '< 
those  contract  aviators  whose  contracts  \J 
expire  after  30  June  1949. 

This  alnav  voids  that  portion  of  Alnav  1 
11-48  (NDB,  15  Feb  1948)  which  an-  j 
nounced  that  contract  aviators  would  be  j 
released  automatically  upon  expiration  J 
of  their  stated  terms  of  service. 

MATS  Begins  Unification 
Of  Air  Transport  Systems 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  each  will  1 
furnish  a proportionate  number  of  per-  J 
sonnel  and  planes  for  the  Military  Air  ,( 
Transport  Service  in  acordance  with  re-  I 
quirements.  MATS,  a unification  of  j 
NATS  and  ATS,  was  placed  in  operation  \ 
on  1 June  1948. 

Eventually  all  trunk  routes,  with  their  i 
terminals  and  other  facilities  formerly  j 
used  by  NATS  and  ATS  will  be  taken 
over  by  MATS,  and  where  services  have  i; 
been  duplicated  the  facilities  will  be  I 
merged  into  one  operation. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for  1 
furnishing  all  air  transport  required  by  ij 
the  departments  of  the  national  military  4 
establishment  and  other  government 
agencies  as  authorized,  MATS  also  will 
be  responsible  for  providing  global  air 
force  communications,  weather,  air  rescue 
and  flight  service. 
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Permanent  Waves  Plan  Gradual  Build-Up 


Legislation  that  authorizes  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  the  regular  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Army  and  Air  Force  has 
been  signed  by  the  President  and  made 
law. 

Maximum  authorized  strength  of  wo- 
men in  the  regular  Navy  is  10,000  en- 
listed women  and  1,000  officers.  The 
regular  Marine  Corps’  authorized  woman 
power  is  2,000  enlisted  and  200  officers. 

There  is  no  intention  at  present  to 
build  the  Navy’s  and  Marine  Corps’ 
woman  strength  to  a number  approaching 
the  maximum  authorized  strength.  A 
gradual  build-up  of  numbers  is  planned 
to  maintain  the  desired  nucleus  of  trained 
personnel  and  to  allow  a continuous  study 
of  personnel  needs.  The  number  visual- 
ized will,  however,  require  recruiting 
from  outside  sources,  even  if  most  women 
reserves  now  on  active  service  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  enlist  as  regulars. 

Women  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
will  continue  to  perform  the  many  types 
of  work  for  which  they  have  been  found 
qualified.  Additional  types  of  work  will 
be  added  as  future  studies  prove  them 
appropriate  and  useful.  Enlisted  Waves 
have  been  employed  successfully  in  ap- 
proximately 450  different  jobs  in  the  past, 
among  which  are  hospital  work,  com- 
munications, supply,  aviation  and  gen- 
eral administration.  Wave  officers  were 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  9. 

1.  (b)  Mars,  huge  cargo  plane.  Makes 

non-stop  flights  between  California 
and  Honolulu. 

2.  (c)  Jato  (jet  assisted  take-off).  A pro- 

cedure often  followed  in  getting 
heavily  loaded  planes  off  restricted 
waterways. 

3.  (a)  Electronics  technician  (ET).  Main- 

tains, repairs  and  overhauls  all 
electronic  equipment. 

4.  (b)  Engineman  (EN).  Operates,  main- 

tains and  repairs  both  diesel  and 
high-powered  gasoline  main  propul- 
sion engines  and  auxiliaries. 

5.  (a)  LSD  (landing  ship,  dock).  An  adap- 

tation of  the  floating  drydock. 

6.  (a)  Transports,  launches  and  repairs 

tank  and  mechanized  equipment 
landing  craft. 


assigned  to  more  than  100  different 
tasks  during  the  war,  including  general 
line  officer  billets,  aviation,  engineering, 
electronics,  communications,  intelligence, 
legal,  medical  and  supply. 

The  Marine  Corps  plans  to  employ 
women  primarily  in  the  field  of  general 
administration  and  in  support  of  the 
Organized  Reserve  program. 

Recruit  training  for  enlisted  women 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.  General 
indoctrination  of  women  line  officers 
will  be  conducted  at  the  General  Line 
School,  Newport,  R.I.  Women  officers 
selected  for  the  various  staff  corps  will 
receive  their  indoctrination  and  special 
training  at  existing  schools  for  male 
staff  officers,  such  as  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps  School,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  the 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md. 

It  is  planned  that  Marine  Corps  en- 
listed women  will  be  trained  at  Hender- 
son Hall,  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Marine 
Corps  women  officers  will  be  trained  at 
the  Marine  Corps  schools,  Quantico,  Va. 

Both  women  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel will  be  employed  in  military  bil- 
lets within  authorized  allowances  of  the 
naval  shore  establishment.  The  compara- 
tively small  numbers  of  women  visual- 
ized for  duty  in  the  peacetime  Navy  and 
the  jobs  which  they  will  perform,  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  overseas,  will  have  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  ship-to-shore 
rotation  program  for  male  personnel. 
(For  other  information  on  this  subject, 
see  All  Hands,  May  1948,  pp.  42  43.) 
For  a period  of  two  years  following  the 
date  of  the  Act,  the  actual  number  of 
women  in  the  regular  Navy  is  not  to 
exceed  500  officers,  20  warrant  officers 
and  6,000  enlisted  personnel. 

A sectional  analysis  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides detailed  instructions  concerning 
enlistments,  appointments,  promotions, 
pay,  detailing  and  retirement  of  women 
members  of  the  regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  Important  among  them  are  these: 

• Women  are  not  to  be  enlisted  under 
18  years  of  age.  Those  with  no  prior 
naval  service  must  be  under  30.  If  less 
than  21,  they  must  have  the  written 
consent  of  parents  or  guardian. 

• Original  appointments  to  officer  rank 
above  commissioned  warrant  from  sources 


of  Trained  Personnel 

other  than  the  present  Women’s  Reserve 
are  to  be  made  only  in  the  grade  of 
ensign  or  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  from 
citizens  of  the  U.S.  more  than  21  and 
under  30  years  of  age. 

® Assignment  of  women  to  duty  in 
aircraft  while  such  aircraft  are  engaged 
in  combat  missions  or  on  board  naval 
vessels  other  than  hospital  ships  and 
naval  transports  is  prohibited. 

• Women  in  the  regular  Navy  will 
receive  the  same  pay,  allowances,  bene- 
fits or  emoluments  to  which  male  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  are  entitled.  In  order 
for  a husband  to  be  considered  a de- 
pendent, he  must  actually  be  dependent 
on  his  wife  for  his  chief  support. 

Much  other  information  concerning 
regular  Navy  women,  as  well  as  rules 
for  women  Marines,  Naval  Reserve  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  personnel  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Act. 

HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Carry  On 

In  early  sailing  ship  days  the  officer  of 
the  deck  kept  his  weather  eye  open  con- 
stantly for  the  slightest  change  in  weather 
so  that  sail  could  be  reefed  or  added  as 
necessary.  Whenever  a good  breeze  came 
along  the  order  to  "carry  on"  would  be 
given,  which  meant  to  hoist  every  bit  of 
canvas  the  ship  could  carry. 


Pity  the  poor  sailor  whose  weather  eye 
failed  him  and  who  let  his  ship  be  caught 
partially  reefed  when  a good  breeze  came 
along. 

In  being  handed  down  through  the  cen- 
turies the  meaning  of  this  order  has 
changed  completely.  The  Bluejackets'  Man- 
ual gives  the  definition  of  "carry  on"  as 
an  order  to  resume  work  or  duties. 
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Requirements  for  Assignment  to  Shore  Duty  Outlined  in  Directive 


A new  directive  covering  all  phases 
and  details  of  eligibility,  submission  of 
applications  and  transfers  to  and  from 
shore  duty  has  been  issued  by  BuPers. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  101- 
48  (NDB,  31  May  1948),  states  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  shore  duty  en- 
listed men  must  have  accumulated  con- 
tinuous sea  duty  as  indicated  below : 

Hospital  corps  ratings — 21  months. 

Aviation  branch  ratings,  yeoman  (YN), 
personnel  man  (PN),  storekeeper  (SK), 
disbursing  clerk  (DK),  mineman  (MN), 
radioman  (RM),  teleman  (TE),  elec- 
tronics technician  (ET),  radarman  (RD), 
sonarman  (SO),  printer  (PI),  litho- 
grapher (LI),  and  commissaryman  (CS) 
first  and  second  class — 2 years. 

Other  ratings  in  pay  grades  1,  lA,  and 
2 — 4 years. 

Other  ratings  in  pay  grades  3 and  4 — 
3 years. 

Paygrades  5,  6 and  7 — 4 years. 

These  requirements  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  from  time  to  time,  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  the  shore  establish- 
ments. 

Shore  Duty  is  defined  as  duty  in  the 
allowance  of : 

• All  continental  naval  districts,  less 
the  17th  Naval  District. 

• Potomac  and  Severn  River  Naval 
Commands. 

• Naval  Air  Training  Command. 

• Naval  Airship  Training  and  Experi- 
mental Command. 

• The  Recruiting  Service. 

• Bureaus,  boards  and  offices  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

• Enlisted  allowances  of  naval  mis- 
sions and  offices  of  naval  attaches,  except 
for  the  following:  Russia,  Poland,  Iraq, 
Egypt)  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Turkey,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

• Shore  based  fleet  activities  and  naval 
personnel  serving  with  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  based  on  shore  in  the  continental 
U.S.  except  for  aviation  branch  ratings 
attached  to  shore  based  fleet  air  activities 
and  hospital  corps  ratings  attached  to 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

• Duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleets  which  were  designated  as 
shore  duty  on  1 July  1948.  Service  in  the 


Information  Necessary 
In  Shore  Duty  Request 

Requests  for  shore  duty  submitted 
in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
101-48  (see  adjoining  article)  must 
contain  the  following  information:  (a) 
Name;  (b)  Rate;  (c)  Navy  job  classi- 
fication and  service  type  code;  (d) 
Service  number;  (e)  Expiration  of  en- 
listment; (f)  Will  reenlist  or  agree 
to  extend  enlistment  in  less  than  two 
years  remaining  to  serve  when  order- 
ed; (g)  Total  continuous  sea  duty 
since  last  tour,  computed  to  end  of 
month;  (h)  Date  of  request;  list  duty 
assignments  covering  last  four  months, 
including  dates  of  reporting  and  dates 
transferred. 

(i)  Special  qualifications  not  indi- 
cated by  rate;  (j)  Indicate  choice  of 
shore  duty,  (first  choice),  (second 
choice)  (optional) ; (k)  Home  address 
as  indicated  in  current  service  record; 
(1)  You  are  not  on  a waiting  list  for 
assignment  to  recruiting,  or  shore  duty 
in  the  U.S.  by  a fleet  commander. 

Forwarding  endorsement  by  man’s 
commanding  officer  should  state  what 
man’s  status  is,  i.e.,  on  board  for  ship’s 
company,  general  detail,  patient,  or 
otherwise.  The  comanding  officer 
should  also  comment  on  the  man  in 
general. 


Reserve  fleets  between  1 Nov  1946  and 
1 July  1948  does  not  count  as  either 
sea  or  shore  duty  for  rotation  purposes. 

Overseas  Shore  Duty  locations  were 
reclassified  as  sea  duty  on  1 July  1948 
and  personnel  serving  at  locations  for- 
merly classed  as  overseas  shore  duty  may 
start  counting  time  served  at  those  loca- 
tions since  1 July  1948  as  sea  duty  for 
rotation  purposes.  Prior  to  that  date 
duty  served  at  overseas  shore  duty  loca- 
tions counts  as  neither  sea  or  shore  duty. 
These  locations  were:  Island  of  Oahu, 
T.H.,  Canal  Zone,  San  Juan,  Bermuda 
and  Europe. 

Computation  of  Sea  and  Overseas 
Service  — Men  reenlisting  with  broken 
service  do  not  receive  credit  for  sea 
duty  served  in  prior  enlistments  when 
determining,  eligibility  for  shore  duty, 
or  in  computing  total  sea  service  for 


precedence  on  the  shore  duty  eligibility 
list. 

Sea  or  shore  duty  served  while  under 
a temporary  officer  appointment  will  be 
combined  with  previous  and  subsequent 
enlisted  service  in  determining  the  eli- 
gibility for  shore  duty  of  former  tempor- 
ary officers  who  have  been  reverted  to 
enlisted  status. 

Shore  Duty  Requests  — Requests  for 
shore  duty  may  be  submitted  according 
to  the  sample  shown  on  this  page,  and 
must  contain  the  information  it  requests. 
The  form  provides  for  three  choices  of 
shore  duty,  which  may  be  indicated  by 
naval  districts  and  the  preferred  locality 
within  the  district.  If  desired,  a naval 
mission  or  an  office  of  naval  attache  may 
be  listed  as  a choice.  Second  choice,  if 
indicated,  should  be  in  a naval  district 
other  than  the  one  given  as  first  choice, 
Optional  choice,  "anywhere  in  the  U.S.” 
may  be  indicated  as  first,  second  or  third 
choice. 

Men  must  have  two  years  obligated 
service  or  execute  NavPers  604  or  re- 
enlist, whichever  the  case  may  be,  prior 
to  actual  transfer  to  shore  duty.  Com- 
manding officers  must  insure  that  men 
being  transferred  to  a normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  have  the  necessary  obligated 
service.  BuPers  considers  it  necessary 
that  men  ordered  to  a normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  have  at  least  two  years  obli- 
gated service  to  justify  the  transportation 
costs  of  their  transfers. 

Requests  for  shore  duty  already  sub- 
mitted under  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  139-47 
(NDB,  31  July  1947)  which  have  not 
been  acknowledged  will  be  reviewed  by 
BuPers  under  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  new  letter,  which  cancelled  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  139-47.  Resubmission  of  re- 
quests will  not  be  necessary  if  the  com- 
manding officer  has  been  informed  that 
a man’s  name  has  been  entered  on  the 
shore  duty  eligibility  list.  Men  who  have 
submitted  requests  for  shore  duty  that 
were  not  acted  upon  because  they  did 
not  meet  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
the  instruction  letter  then  in  effect  may 
resubmit  requests  if  they  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  circular  letter. 

Transfer  Orders  — BuPers  will  main- 
tain a shore  duty  eligibility  list,  and 
will  control  the  transfer  of  enlisted  per- 
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onnel  to  shore  duty  in  the  U.S.,  except 
or  fleet  activities  based  on  shore  in 
ontinental  U.S.,  and  to  naval  missions 
ind  offices  of  naval  attaches. 

Orders  to  shore  duty  will  normally  be 
ssued  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
late  on  which  it  may  be  expected  that 
he  man  will  report  to  the  shore  estab- 
ishment.  Transfer  orders  will  be  issued 
jy  BuPers  addressed  to  the  command 
:o  which  the  man  is  attached  via  the 
ihore  administrative  commander  who  will 
direct  transfer  by  endorsement  to  a 
designated  activity.  A copy  of  the  orders 
■will  be  sent  to  the  fleet  command  (fleet 
personnel  officer)  and  the  type  com- 
mander concerned.  At  the  same  time, 
an  advance  copy  of  these  orders  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  activity  where  the 
man  is  on  duty.  This  is  done  for  informa- 
tion of  the  command  and  the  man  con- 
cerned and  for  follow-up  in  case  the 
original  orders  are  not  received  within 
a reasonable  period. 

The  shore  administrative  commander 
will  determine  where  the  man  is  to  be 
assigned  for  duty.  He  will  endorse  and 
forward  the  original  transfer  orders. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  activity 
at  which  the  man  is  stationed  will  receive 
an  advance  copy  of  the  transfer  orders, 
but  he  may  not  execute  the  transfer 
until  the  original  transfer  orders  are  re- 
ceived from  the  administrative  com- 
mander, containing  the  forwarding  en- 
dorsement that  states  specifically  where 
the  man  is  to  be  assigned  to  duty  ashore. 

If  the  original  orders  are  not  received 
within  a reasonable  length  of  time  after 
receipt  of  the  advance  copy  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  activity  to  which 
the  man  is  assigned  may  request  infor- 
mation from  the  shore  administrative 
command  concerned.  In  no  case  will  a 
man  be  transferred  on  the  advance  copy 
of  his  orders. 

When  the  original  transfer  orders  are 
received,  the  command  to  which  the 
man  is  attached  will  effect  his  transfer 
immediately  to  the  activity  indicated  in 
the  forwarding  endorsement  of  the  shore 
administrative  commander.  If  the  man 
has  been  transferred  it  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  his  new  command  for 
execution. 

When  the  man’s  transfer  to  shore  duty 
is  effected,  legible  copies  of  the  standard 
transfer  orders  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  shore  administrative  command  con- 


cerned and  to  ultimate  duty  station.  Entry 
in  the  service  record  and  on  transfer 
order  will  indicate  man  is  being  trans- 
ferred for  a normal  tour  of  shore  duty, 
citing  BuPers  letter  as  authority. 

If  the  man  does  not  desire  the  shore 
duty  designated,  original  orders  with 
shore  administration  command’s  endorse- 
ment shall  be  considered  cancelled.  The 
original  orders  and  the  endorsement  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-6302)  by  endorse- 

ment, indicating  the  reasons.  Informa- 
tion copies  of  the  return  endorsement 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  interested  shore 
administrative  command  and  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  activity  to  which 
transfer  was  to  have  been  made. 

The  directive  states  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  desires  that,  insofar  as 
practicable,  eligible  men  be  assigned  to 
shore  duty  in  the  locality  of  their  choice. 
As  a guide  to  shore  administrative  com- 
manders in  determining  duty  assignments 
BuPers  will  indicate  on  the  transfer 
orders  the  locality  chosen  for  duty  and 
the  home  address  as  shown  on  the  re- 
quest. Special  qualification,  if  any,  will 
also  be  indicated  on  the  transfer  order 
for  guidance  in  determining  duty  as- 
signment. 

Personal  Hardship  — Personnel  who 
meet  the  shore  duty  eligibility  require- 
ments and  whose  home  conditions  may 
be  classed  as  constituting  undue  hardship 


will  be  given  special  consideration.  Re- 
quests must  be  submitted  as  show  in 
the  sample  form  on  page  54  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  substantiating  affi- 
davits which  positively  establish  a con- 
dition of  unusual  hardship. 

Men  who  have  hardship  cases  and  who 
do  not  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  assignment  to  shore  duty  may  submit 
requests,  together  with  substantiating 
documents,  for  assignment  to  shore  duty 
for  a period  of  not  more  than  four 
months.  If  a man’s  presence  ashore  is 
considered  necessary  for  a period  longer 
that  four  months,  a request  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  a dependancy  discharge  in 
accordance  with  BuPers  Manual. 

Emergency  Leave  — BuPers-BuSandA 
Joint  Ltr.  of  25  Aug  1947  (NDB,  31 
Aug  1947)  as  administered  to  the  forces 
afloat  by  detailed  instructions  from  fleet 
commanders,  is  the  authority  for  granting 
emergency  leave.  When  reasonably  sub- 
stantiated, critical  illness,  destitution  or 
death  in  immediate  family  is  considered 
adequate  grounds  for  granting  emergency 
leave,  regardless  of  whether  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  at  home.  A transfer 
to  shore  duty  for  hardship  reasons  should 
not  be  requested  in  cases  where  emergency 
leave  is  obviously  more  appropriate. 

Normally  all  personnel  granted  emerg- 
ency leave  will  return  to  the  same  ship 
from  which  the  leave  was  granted.  How- 
ever, fleet  commanders  are  authorized  to 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 

The  Flying 

"The  Flying  Dutchman"  and  his  phantom 
ship  was  a popular  superstition  of  early 
day  deep  water  sailors. 

Legend  tells  us  that  a Dutch  sea  captain 
named  Van  Straaten  (or  Vanderdecken), 
while  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  a violent  storm,  cursed  the  weather  and 
made  a pact  with  the  devil.  A curse  was 
placed  on  him  and  he  was  doomed  to  sail 
the  seas  until  Judgment  Day. 

So  strong  was  the  legend  that  Wagner 
wrote  an  opera  based  on  it.  Oldtimers  will 
tell  you  that  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  his 
barnacle-encrusted  ship  actually  exist  and 
if  you  look  sharp  during  a dark  and  stormy 
night  you  will  see  them  beating  to  wind- 
ward. They  will  tell  you  that  the  sound 
of  the  wind  whistling  through  the  rigging 


Dutchman 


is  really  not  the  wind  but  the  old  mariner 
moaning  and  groaning  over  his  fate. 
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direct  personnel  to  report  at  their  own 
expense,  not  subject  to  reimbursement, 
to  the  coastal  receiving  station  nearest 
their  leave  address  for  further  assign- 
ment by  BuPers. 

Enlisted  personnel  may  be  carried  on 
only  one  eligibility  list  at  a time;  i.e., 
either  recruiting  duty,  district  duty  or 
shore  duty  administered  by  a fleet  com- 
mander. Assignments  to  continental  shore 
based  fleet  activities  will  be  made  by 
the  respective  fleet  comanders.  Instruc- 
tion regarding  qualifications  and  assign- 
ments to  recruiting  duty  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Manual.  Transfer  between  fleets, 
including  Reserve  fleets,  will  not  be 
approved  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  or  for  humanitarian  reason  as 
outlined  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  96-46 
(AS&SL  January-June  1946). 

A very  small  number  of  personnel  are 
required  for  duty  in  the  offices  of  naval 
attaches.  A few  ADCs  and  ALIs  and 
a very  limited  number  of  YNs  and  SKs 
are  the  only  ratings  eligible.  Naval  mis- 
sions also  have  very  small  allowances. 
Men  should  request  these  areas  only  as 
an  alternate  choice  unless  they  have 
outstanding  language  qualifications. 

When  a man  turns  down  orders  trans- 
ferring him  to  shore  duty  he  may  not 
resubmit  a new  request  for  shore  duty 
until  one  year  from  the  date  of  non- 
acceptance. 

When  enlisted  personnel  occupying 
government  quarters  with  dependents  out- 
side the  continental  U.S.  receive  orders 
for  a normal  tour  of  shore  duty  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  personnel  con- 
cerned should  inform  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  6302)  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  prt^Dable  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  man’s  tour.  BuPers  will 


cancel  his  shore  duty  orders  and  retain 
his  name  on  the  shore  duty  eligibility 
list  without  penalty. 

Men  who  have  requested  shore  duty 
and  who,  prior  to  receiving  orders  de- 
cide they  no  longer  desire  a shore  assign- 
ment, should  request  removal  of  their 
names  from  the  eligibility  list. 

Overseas  shore  activities  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  fleet  commanders  and 
requests  for  this  duty  should  be  addressed 
to  them. 

Specific  reliefs  for  men  ordered  to 
shore  duty  will  not  be  furnished  by  Bu- 
Pers. 

Completion  of  Normal  Tour  of  Shore 
Duty — The  commandants  of  continental 
U.S.  naval  districts  (less  Com  17)  and 
river  commands,  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Training,  Chief  of  Naval  Airship  Train- 
ing and  Experimentation,  Inspectors  of 
Recruiting  and  directors  of  offices  of 
naval  officer  procurement  have  been  dir- 
ected by  BuPers  to  submit  a report  in 
letter  form  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-6304)  quarterly  on 
15  February,  15  May,  15  August  and 
15  November,  covering  all  regular  Navy 
enlisted  personnel,  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion (except  hospital  corps  ratings)  who 
have  completed  two  years  ashore  on  these 
dates. 

The  report  will  include  only  those 
hospital  corps  ratings  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  ashore.  Inspectors  of 
recruiting  will  submit  similar  reports 
covering  enlisted  personnel  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions  (Attn:  Pers-623). 

Reports  will  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: name,  service  number,  rate, 
Navy  job  classification  and  service  type 
code,  expiration  of  enlistment,  indicate 
whether  man  desires  duty  in  Pacific  or 


Ensigns,  WOs  Eligible  for  Promotion  Listed 


Lists  of  ensigns  becoming  eligible  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  warrant  officers  becoming  eligible 
for  promotion  to  commissioned  warrant 
up  to  30  June  1948  were  carried  as  en- 
closures to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  87-48 
(NDB,  15  May  1948). 

The  letter  stated  that  except  for  tem- 
porary commissioned  officers  the  report 
and  statement  of  the  individual  officer, 
as  well  as  the  fitness  report  required  by 
current  instructions,  were  essential  docu- 


ments required  by  the  Naval  Examining 
Board  which  will  examine  the  records  of 
officers  eligible  to  be  promoted.  These 
documents  should  be  forwarded  promptly 
to  BuPers,  preferably  separate  from  other 
correspondence. 

Although  all  promotions  effected  will 
give  date  of  rank  as  of  the  anniversary  of 
appointment  in  present  grade,  BuPers  an- 
ticipates it  will  be  considerably  later 
than  that  date  before  officers  selected  are 
promoted. 


Atlantic  Fleet  and  type  of  duty  and' 
date  of  completion  of  shore  duty. 

The  directive  states  that  personnel 
should  be  advised  that  their  indicated 
choice  of  duty  is  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  assigned  to  the  fleet  desired.  I 
However,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel’ 
will  endeavor,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
issue  orders  for  transfer  to  whichever 
fleet  is  desired. 

All  combined  duty  on  shore  within  the 
U.S.  proper,  not  interrupted  by  sea  duty 
and  regardless  of  location,  will  be  counted  ! 
in  determining  the  date  of  completion  of 
shore  duty.  Where  interrupted  by  dis- 
charge and  reenlistment  under  continu- 
ous service,  the  duty  is  considered 
continuous,  and  will  be  combined.  Com- 
manding officers  must  make  certain  that 
the  date  on  which  the  tour  of  shore 
duty  commenced  is  entered  on  page  nine 
of  the  new’  service  record. 

Commands  required  by  BuPers  to  make 
the  quarterly  shore  duty  survey  should 
screen  future  reports  with  the  object 
of  eliminating  or  correcting  the  follow- 
ing: 

• Incorrect  Navy  job  classification  and 
service  type  code. 

• Ground  control  approach  personnel 
not  identified. 

• Limited-duty  personnel  (L5)  will 
not  be  reported.  (L4  personnel  will  be 
so  identified). 

• Enlisted  personnel  who  have  re- 
ceived their  authorization  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  w'ill  not  be  reported, 
unless  transfer  date  is  six  months  or  more 
later  than  availability  date. 

• Enlisted  personnel  from  other  com- 
mand under  instruction  or  training  on 
temporary  additional  duty  orders  will 
not  be  reported.  Personnel  in  this  and 
the  above  catagories  will  be  the  subject 
of  a special  report  to  BuPers  upon  their 
return  to  regular  duty  station. 

• Incorrect  expiration  of  enlistment 
and  date  of  completion  of  shore  duty. 
(In  some  instances,  a man’s  enlistment 
has  expired  even  prior  to  the  report  being 
mailed  by  the  command.  Expiration  of 
enlistment  and  date  of  completion  of 
shore  duty  are  often  interchanged.) 

• Enlisted  personnel  ashore  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  w'ill  not  be  reported 
on  the  regular  report. 

In  preparing  the  report,  tw'o  legible 
carbon  copies  are  to  be  submitted.  Names 
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vill  be  arranged  according  to  activity  to 
vhich  personnel  are  attached,  in  alpha- 
setical  order  for  each  activity.  Each  quar- 
terly report  must  list  all  eligible  per- 
sonnel on  board. 

Personnel  who  were  reported  on  previ- 
ous lists  and  for  whom  orders  have  not 
been  received  will  be  included  in  the 
new  report,  with  their  names  marked 
by  an  asterisk  to  indicate  they  have  been 
previously  reported. 

Reliefs  for  men  who  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  completed  a normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  should  be  trained  in 
advance  from  personnel  available  within 
the  administrative  command,  except  for 
classification  interviewers,  who  will  be 
transferred  to  and  from  duty  by  BuPers. 
Enlisted  personnel  who  are  being  re- 
ported should  be  notified  of  the  fact 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  them 
time  to  make  personal  arrangements  be- 
fore being  transferred. 

Leave  to  which  men  are  entitled  will 
be  granted  prior  to  the  availability  date 
for  transfer.  Ten  days  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  leave  that  normally  will  be 
granted  to  enlisted  personnel  ordered  to 
sea  upon  completion  of  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty. 

BuPers  has  invited  the  attention  of 
fleet  commanders  to  its  policy  regarding 
the  normal  tour  of  shore  duty  for  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  regular  Navy. 
BuPers  considers  it  equitable  that  enlisted 
personnel  who  have  completed  a normal 
tour  ashore  under  the  commandants  of 
naval  districts  or  other  continental  shore 
activities  should  not  be  ordered  to  a 
fleet  activity  where  they  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  if  fleet  dis- 
tribution needs  allow.  BuPers  has  re- 
quested that  fleet  commanders  keep  it 
informed  by  making  the  Bureau  infor- 
mation addressee  for  all  general  dir- 
ectives issued  in  this  regard. 

Oceanography  Course 
To  Certain  Line  Officers 

A two-semester  postgraduate  course 
in  oceanography  starting  in  September 
is  being  offered  line  officers  who  were 
commissioned  between  June  1940  and 
June  1944,  inclusive.  Applications  have 
been  requested  with  a deadline  of  15 
July. 

Selected  officers  will  take  the  course 
at  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceano- 


graphy, University  of  California  at  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  followed  by  three  months 
of  instruction  at  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Requirements  for  application  include 
graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy  or 
completion  of  a baccalaureate  major  in 
either  physics,  mathematics,  meteorology, 
geology,  chemistry,  engineering,  or  their 
equivalents.  A reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  foreign  language  is  required  for 
applicants  desiring  academic  postgradu- 
ate credit  towards  a master’s  degree. 

Officers  making  applications  must 
agree  not  to  resign  during  the  curriculum 
and  to  serve  three  years  after  completion 
of  studies.  Despatch  requests  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel (Attn:  Pers-31lE2)  prior  to  15  July, 
according  to  NavAct  8 (NDB,  15  June 
1948). 

30  Personnel  Men  Attend 
New  Course  Each  Month 
At  San  Diego  School 

Quota  assignments  of  five  each  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  have  been 
made  to  the  interviewing  and  classifica- 
tion procedures  course  of  the  newly 
designated  Naval  School,  Personnel  Men, 
Class  C-l,  currently  in  session  at  the 
Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Fifteen  rated  personnel  men  (PN) 
begin  this  eight-week  course  every  two 
weeks  for  a total  of  30  per  month.  Ten 
each  month  are  from  the  two  fleets  on 
a non-returnable  quota  and  20  are  sel- 
ected on  the  basis  of  individual  requests. 
The  course  has  a capacity  of  60  trainees 
and  is  intended  to  instruct  PNs  in  per- 
sonnel interviewing  and  other  classifica- 
tion techniques. 

The  school  formerly  was  known  as 
Naval  School,  Recruit  Procurement.  A 
directive  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel has  re-designated  it  as  Naval 
School,  Personnel  Men,  to  conform  with 
standard  terminology  under  the  revised 
enlisted  rating  structure.  As  a result,  two 
courses  now  are  offered — recruit  procure- 
ment and  classification  interviewing. 

PNs  requesting  this  school,  which 
equips  them  for  work  required  of  their 
rating,  are  advised  that  they  should  speci- 
fically indicate  that  they  desire  the  course 
of  instruction  in  interviewing  and  classi- 
fication procedures. 


DE'S  Crew  Very  Proud 
Of  Sharp  Barber  Shop 

A ship  that’s  mighty  proud  of  its 
barber  shop  is  th£  destroyer  escort 
uss  William  T.  Powell  (DE  213). 

Far  from  being  a stool-on-the-fan- 
tail  establishment,  Powell's  shop  would 
rival  most  commercial  shops  in  facili- 
ties and  attractiveness.  Set  up  in  un- 
occupied living  space,  the  barber  shop 
is  equipped  with  mirrors,  towels,  hot 
water,  fluorescent  lights  and  deck 
linoleum.  Its  daily  business  averages 
15  men. 

The  pleasant  and  efficient  shop  was 
established  largely  through  the  in- 
itiative of  William  T.  Powell's  ship’s 
barber,  who  brought  his  barber  chair 
with  him  when  he  reported  aboard 
for  duty.  The  shop  and  fixtures  could 
easily  be  removed,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  revert  the  space  to  its 
original  purpose. 

Battlewagons,  carriers  and  other 
large  ships  may  have  their  fancy 
barber  shops,  but  the  Powell’s  happy 
crew  will  pit  theirs  with  those  of  any 
other  vessel.  Crew  members  know,  too, 
that  when  they  get  clipped,  it’s  by  a 
sailor  interested  in  his  work  — and 
for  free. 


CLIP  JOINT  on  DE  Powell  offers 
crew  modern  methods.  Barber  Eller, 
SH2  gives  M.T.  Roush,  FN  the  works. 
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DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter  files 
for  complete  details  before  taking  any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
commands;  Navacts  appy  to  all  Navy  com- 
mands; and  BuPers  Circular  Letters  apply  to 
all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  35 — Announces  discontinuance  of 
stocks  of  certain  waxes  because  of  fires 
that  resulted  from  their  use. 

No.  36  Contains  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the 
Navy  Relief  Society. 

No.  37 — Changes  address  to  which  ap- 
plications for  family  allowance  benefits 
should  be  submitted.  (See  p.  44.) 

No.  38 — Points  out  that  dangerous  in- 
travenous solutions  are  grossly  detectable 
by  the  presence  of  visible  particles  or 
growth. 

No.  39 — Announces  that  Naval  Reserve 
medical  and  dental  officers  who  had  been 
notified  of  possible  retention  past  the 
two  year  obligated  service  period  will 
be  separated  no  later  than  originally 
scheduled.  (See  p.  44.) 

No.  40  — Rescinds  Alnav  215-47  but 
points  out  that  the  conservation  of  food 
is  of  continued  importance.  (See  p.  47.) 

No.  41 — Offers  contract  aviators  whose 
terms  of  obligated  service  expire  during 
fiscal  1949  retention  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  1949.  (See  p.  52.) 

No.  42 — Announces  that  the  Fleet  Lo- 
gistic Support  Wings  Command  is  estab- 


lished under  a commander  and  directs 
bureaus  and  officers  concerned  to  take 
necessary  action. 

No.  43  — Approves  the  provisions  of 
circular  entitled  "Payment  of  Marine 
Corps  Personnel.” 

Navacts 

No.  8 — Requests  applications  from  per- 
manently commissioned  line  officers  of 
the  regular  Navy,  originally  commissioned 
June  1940  to  June  1944  inclusive,  for  a 
postgraduate  course  in  oceanography. 
(See  p.  57.) 

Bupers  Circular  Letters 

No.  81 — Announces  the  All-Navy  soft- 
ball  championship  will  be  held  the  week 
of  5 Sept  1948  in  New  York  City.  (See 

p.  6.) 

No.  82 — Announces  the  All-Navy  swim- 
ming and  diving  championship  will  be 
held  the  week  of  22  Aug  1948  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  p.  6.) 

No.  83 — Modifies  Instructions  concern- 
ing the  delivery  of  appointments  as 
ensign,  usn,  midshipmen,  USN,  who  are 
designated  naval  aviators. 

No.  84 — Expresses  desire  for  applica- 
tions for  aviation  electronics  officers 
school.  (See  p.  8.) 

No.  85 — Gives  Comptroller  General’s 
decision  regarding  payment  of  utilities 
of  commissioned  officers’  messes  (open) 
ashore. 

No.  86 — Announces  schedule  and  rules 
governing  All-Navy  1948  baseball  champi- 
onship. (See  p.  6.) 

No.  87 — Outlines  procedure  for  officers 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  ranks  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  commis- 
sioned warrant.  (See  p.  56.) 


No.  88 — Announces  the  establishment 
of  Class  A level  training  for  journalists 
at  NTC  Great  Lakes. 

No.  89 — Corrects  lists  of  personnel  ac- 
counting offices  and  personnel  accounting 
machine  installations. 

No.  90 — Authorizes  applications  from 
Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  for  com- 
missions as  ensign,  USN,  for  assignment 
to  flight  training. 

No.  91 — Requests  quarterly  reports  on  . 
enlisted  aviation  pilots. 

No.  92 — Clarifies  policy  governing  the  • 
issuance  of  the  honorable  service  lapel 
button. 

No.  93 — Announces  policy  on  distribu- 
tion of  gold  star  lapel  button  for  certain  ( 
survivors  of  military  personnel  lost  in 
World  War  II.  (See  p.  39.) 

No.  94 — Lists  the  curricula  available 
in  naval  postgraduate  school.  (See  p.  50.) 

No.  95 — Outlines  directives  governing 
appointment  of  boards  of  medical  ex- 
aminers. 

No.  96 — Gives  policy  governing  the 
issuance  of  the  large  size  certificate  of 
satisfactory  service  to  officers.  (See  p. 

’ 44.) 

No.  97 — Gives  procedure,  requirements, 
and  general  instructions  for  assignment 
of  enlisted  personnel  to  submarine  duty. 
(See  p.  50.) 

No.  98 — Contains  lists  of  BuPers  cir- 
cular letters,  alnavs  and  navacts  to  be 
cancelled. 

No.  99 — Makes  change  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  209-47  concerning  qualifications  for 
HTA  training  of  commissioned  officers 
leading  to  designation  of  naval  aviator. 
(See  p.  44.) 

No.  100 — Lists  qualified  applicants  for 
HTA  flight  training. 

No.  101 — Describes  the  system  where- 
by deserving  enlisted  personnel  will  be 
transferred  to  and  from  shore  duty.  (See 
p.  54.) 

No.  102 — Contains  samples  of  profes- 
sional examinations  for  the  promotion 
of  officers. 

No.  103 — Announces  discontinuance  of 
distribution  of  rating  description  pam- 
phlets. 

No.  104 — Presents  table  showing  nor- 
mal path  of  advancement  to  12  LDO 
titles. 

No.  105  — Outlines  administration  of 
offenses  involving  unauthorized  absense 
of  enlisted  personnel. 


Radio 

Programs  Beamed  to  Pacific,  Atlantic 

Here  is  the  latest  schedule  of  Armed  Forces 

Radio  Services 

programs 

beamed 

to  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  All  times 
WEST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

are  Greenwich. 

Station 

Beam  Area 

Frequency  (KCS) 

Time 

KCBA 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China,  Korea  and  Japan 

15150 

0315  to  0830 

Philippines,  Japan,  Mid  Pacific  and  Southwest  PacTfic 

15330 

0900  to  1430 

KCBF 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China,  Korea  and  Japan 

1 1810 

0315  to  0830 

China,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Aleutians 

9700 

0900  to  1430 

KGEI 

Philippines,  Marianas,  South  Pacific,  Southwest  Pacific 

15210 

0530  to  1030 

Philippines,  Mid  Pacific  and  Southwest  Pacific 

9530 

1045  to  1430 

KGEX 

Philippines,  Marianas  and  Southwest  Pacific 

17780 

0530  to  0845 

KNBX 

Mid  Pacific  and  South  Pacific 

15250 

0530  to  0845 

KWID 

Mid  Pacific  and  South  Pacific 

11900 

0530  to  1130 

KWIX 

Alaska  and  Aleutians 

9570 

0315  to  0845 

China,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Aleutians 

EAST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

11860 

0900  to  1430 

WNRX 

Central  and  South  America,  Panama  and  West  Indies 

21730 

1900  to  2200 

WRCA 

South  Atlantic  and  Africa 

15150 

1900  to  2200 

WBOS 

Greenland,  Iceland  and  England 

15210 

1900  to  2200 

WGEX 

England,  Europe  and  Mediterranean 

17880 

1900  to  2200 
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BOOKS: 


NOVELS  AND  SPORTS, 
ACTION  AND  HISTORY 


LJ  ERE  are  some  of  the  books  that  some- 
one will  be  unwrapping  soon  to  add 
to  your  ship  or  station  library.  Their 
locales  cover  vast  areas  — Russia,  both 
coasts  of  South  America,  Long  Island, 
the  world’s  best  sports  arenas  and  angling 
waters.  Their  characters  range  from  the 
preacher  who  landed  an  unknown  fish, 
through  Argentina’s  gauchos  and  New 
York  City’s  mayor  to  the  Nazi  army 
officer  who  found  hilarious  laughter  in 
deeds  worse  than  murder. 

So,  if  you’re  saving  your  money  and 
evenings  are  long,  here’s  reading  material 
that  will  speed  the  hours  and  broaden 
your  outlook  at  the  same  time. 

• The  Naxarovs,  by  Markoosha  Fisch- 
er; Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  is  a rich  novel,  a powerful  novel, 
a big  novel.  It  is  a chronicle  of  war, 
terror,  murder  and  tenderness  covering 
50  years  of  Russian  life  and  373  pages  of 
close  print. 

Smacking  of  Tolstoy  and  his  epic 
sagas,  the  story  follows  three  generations 
of  the  Nazarov  family.  It  tells  of  the 
placid  and  reasonably  happy  years  before 
the  Revolution;  the  years  of  conspiracy, 
planning,  sacrifice  and  total  dedication 
to  an  idea.  It  tells  of  the  desperate,  diffi- 
cult years  of  a nation  giving  its  spirit 
and  mind  and  body  to  making  an  idea 
work.  It  tells  of  the  Purge  and  the  black, 
bloody  years  that  saw  the  idea  murdered 
and  gone  rotten.  The  story  pounds  to  a 
climax  with  the  coming  of  World  War 
II  and  the  siege  of  Moscow. 

The  tale  is  stark  with  drama,  terror 
and  tragedy,  like  life  in  the  revolutionary 
and  war-torn  country.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  its  passages'  of  gentleness  and 
mercy.  Laid  against  a background  of 
violent  events,  it  still  is  a novel  of  people 
— human  beings  like  human  beings  every- 
where. It’s  strong,  authentic  writing  by 
an  author  who  spent  many  years  in  the 
locale  of  the  story. 

• The  Making  of  an  Insurgent,  by 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

When  one  thinks  of  Fiorello  La  Guar- 
dia, he  thinks  of  a man  of  courage,  in- 
tegrity, energy,  ability  and  colorful  pas- 
sion. Some  will  recall  him  for  his  testy 


qualities  and  his  inflexible  convictions, 
and  some  will  remember  him  for  his 
name,  "The  Little  Flower.”  Most  often 
he  will  be  remembered  as  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  and  as  such,  most  people 
— even  some  of  his  enemies — will  surely 
remember  his  name  with  affection  and 
a little  nostalgia. 

The  book  presents  a many-colored  pic- 
ture— boyhood  in  Army  posts  in  the  west, 
consular  service  in  Budapest  and  Trieste, 
a post  on  Ellis  Island  with  the  Immigra- 
tion Department,  his  entrance  into  law 
and  politics,  participation  in  World  War 
I,  service  as  a representative  in  Washing- 
ton. The  result  is  a document  of  great 
interest  and  importance. 

• The  Color  of  Blood,  by  E.  Ralph 
Rundell;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

On  a hot  day  in  1824  young  Blanco 
Landerson  rode  his  wild  white  stallion 
on  the  dusty  road  that  led  to  San  Juan 
(Argentina).  In  his  blood  were  the 
mingled  strains  of  an  English  father  and 
a Spanish  mother;  in  his  heart  a burning 
hate  for  the  Indians  who  had  made  him 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight.  But  de- 
spite his  yellow  hair  and  big-boned 
frame,  the  boy  was  a true  gaucho,  quick 
to  anger,  hard  fighting,  free  with  the 
bolas  and  the  knife. 

On  this  morning  Blanco  was  fated  to 
meet  the  dark  and  beautiful  Petra  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  the  dirty 
caudillo’s  son;  Petra,  young  and  ripe, 
who  set  the  blood  racing  through  Blanco’s 
body  as  a wind  races  over  the  pampas. 

• Great  Fishing  Stories,  compiled  by 
Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell;  Doubleday 
and  Co.,  Inc. 

Starting  out  with  a story  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  moving  along  with  tales 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Philip  Wylie,  Zane 
Grey,  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  others. 


Omit  Book  Supplement 
To  Make  Room  for  Flags 

Omitted  from  this  month’s  issue  to 
make  room  for  the  layout  and  descrip- 
tion of  Navy  flags  beginning  on  p.  31, 
the  All  Hands  book  supplement 
series  will  be  continued  next  month. 


Navy  Publishes  Its  First 
Book  on  Atomic  Medicine 

The  Navy’s  first  publication  deal- 
ing with  the  field  of  radiological  and 
atomic  medicine  has  been  prepared  by 
BuMed  as  a supplement  to  the  Naval 
Medical  Bulletin. 

The  volume  is  entitled  "Preparation 
and  Measurement  of  Isotopes  and 
Some  of  Their  Medical  Aspects,”  and 
is  not  too  far  advanced  for  the  ordi- 
nary medical  reader. 

This  volume  may  be  purchased  for 
35  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


this  book  will  make  a fishing  enthusiast 
of  many  a man  who  previously  had  given 
the  sport  no  thought. 

There  are  18  of  the  stories  altogether. 
They  tell  about  fishing  for  trout,  salmon 
and  sharks,  and  once  about  catching  a 
fish  that  nobody  could  name  until  the 
scientists  invented  a name  for  it. 

• Grandfather  vs.  Peru,  by  Walter 
Beebe  Wilder;  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc. 

First  of  all,  Grandfather  vs.  Peru  is 
a humorous  book,  filled  with  side-split- 
ting incidents.  Secondly,  this  book  is 
packed  with  facts  about  Peru — the  kind 
of  facts  not  found  in  guidebooks,  told  in 
a warm,  natural  way. 

As  for  characters,  there  are  Grand- 
father, Walter  Wilder  (the  author),  Car- 
los Murphy,  Dolores,  and  Lili  who  is 
an  expectant  giraffe.  The  action  begins  on 
board  a passenger  ship  and  ranges  all 
over  Peru.  Light  and  pleasant. 

• Vouxa  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  by 
Hector  MacQuarrie;  Macmillan. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a New 
Zealander,  went  to  the  island  of  Vani- 
koro  as  a colonial  administrator  for  the 
British  government.  Arriving  there,  he 
learned  to  admire  the  natives — their  brain, 
brawn  and  courage.  His  book  gives  an 
intimate  picture  of  Solomon  Island  life 
that  lovers  of  out-of-the-way  tales  will 
thoroughly  enjoy. 

• Best  Sports  Stories  in  1948;  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Co. 

This  is  a collection  of  40  top-notch 
sports  stories.  They  are  written  by  such 
capable  sports  writers  as  Stanley  Wood- 
ward, Red  Smith  and  Jimmy  Cannon,  and 
gleaned  from  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Cosmopolitan,  True  and  a score  of  other 
big  papers  and  magazines. 
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First  award: 

★ Gorham,  William  W.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Glendale,  Calif. : As  pilot  of  a dive 
bomber  in  BomRon  83,  attached  to  uss 
Essex,  LTJG  Gorham  fought  in  action 
against  major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
at  Yokosuka,  Tokyo  Bay,  on  18  July 
1945.  Maneuvering  his  plane  in  a dive- 
bombing  attack  on  an  enemy  battleship, 
he  pressed  home  his  attack  in  the  face 
of  antiaircraft  fire  and  scored  a direct 
hit  on  the  target,  thereby  contributing 
materially  to  the  infliction  of  damage  on 
the  warship. 

★ Breslove,  Joseph  Jr.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio:  As  pilot  of  a dive- 
bomber  in  BomRon  83,  attached  to  uss 
Essex,  LCDR  Breslove  participated  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  at  Yokosuka, 
Tokyo  Bay,  18  July  1945.  Maneuvering 
his  plane  in  a dive-bombing  attack  on  an 
enemy  battleship,  he  pressed  home  his 
attack  in  the  face  of  intense  antiaircraft 
fire  and  scored  a direct  hit  on  the  target, 
contributing  to  the  infliction  of  damage 
on  the  ship. 

★ Little,  Edwin  C.,  LTJG,  usnr,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LTJG  Little  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea,  4 July 
1945.  Carrying  out  an  attack  against  a 
battleship-carrier  in  Kure  Naval  Base,  he 
succeeded  in  scoring  a direct  hit  and  near 
misses,  despite  antiaircraft  fire,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel. 

★ Long,  George  L.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Tony, 
Wis.  As  a hospital  corpsman  attached  to 
a Marine  company,  Long  fought  against 
the  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  26  Feb  1945. 
Although  wounded  himself,  he  went  to 


LCDR  McCurdy  ENS  Parker 


the  top  of  a ridge  under  heavy  enemy 
fire  to  care  for  four  wounded  men.  With 
one  of  the  men  already  dead  upon  ar- 
rival and  a second  man  killed  shortly 
after,  he  gave  first  aid  to  the  two  re- 
maining men  under  continuous  enemy 
fire  and  then  dragged  them  to  a posi- 
tion accessible  to  litter  squads.  Refusing 
to  leave  the  lines  to  be  treated  himself, 
he  remained  with  his  company  through 
some  of  its  hardest  fighting,  crawling  be- 
yond the  front  lines  through  fire  lanes  to 
attend  wounded  men  and  bring  them  to 
safety.  On  3 Mar  1945  he  received  seri- 
ous wounds  a second  time  and  was  evac- 
uated. 

★ Manning,  Joseph  I.,  CDR,  usn,  Ath- 
ens, Greece:  As  CO  of  uss  Hobson,  CDR 
Manning  participated  in  action  in  the 
vicinity  of  Okinawa  on  16  Apr  1945. 
During  a relentless  attack  by  Japanese 
aircraft,  he  fought  his  ship  to  destroy  one 
of  the  planes  and  assist  in  the  destruction 
of  another.  After  his  ship  had  sustained 
serious  damage,  he  controlled  the  dam- 
age to  maintain  his  ship  as  a fighting 
unit,  repulsing  repeated  attacks  and 
shooting  down  two  additional  planes. 
Although  he  was  still  subjected  to  Japa- 
nese raids,  he  rescued  from  the  water 
many  survivors  of  a supporting  ship  sunk 
earlier  in  the  action. 

★ McCurdy,  Jack  C.,  LCDR,  MC,  usn, 
Bermuda,  B.  W.  I.:  As  battalion  surgeon 
of  a Marine  battalion,  LCDR  McCurdy 
participated  in  action  on  Guam  in  the 
Marianas  on  21  July  1944.  Going  ashore 
with  the  assault  waves  of  his  battalion 
on  D-Day,  he  suffered  a fragment  wound 
through  the  arm  and  powder  wounds 
about  the  eyes  and  face,  and  was 
knocked  unconscious  when  the  amphib- 
ious tractor  in  which  he  was  riding 
across  the  reef  near  the  shore  was  hit 
repeatedly,  by  enemy  fire.  Upon  regain- 
ing consciousness  and  learning  that  all 
the  occupants  of  his  vehicle  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  he  made  his  was  to 
the  beach.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  his 
own  wounds,  he  established  an  aid  sta- 
tion and  began  treating  the  many  wound- 
ed on  the  beach.  He  refused  to  be  evac- 
uated until  relief  was  obtained. 

★ MiNarik,  Harry  J.,  LT,  usnr,  Sanford, 
Fla.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber  in 
TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Randolph, 
LT  Minarik  flew  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea,  24  July  1945. 
He  pressed  home  an  attack  on  a Japanese 
battleship-carrier  in  the  Kure  Naval  Base 


LCDR  Savadkin  ENS  Smiley 


and  scored  a direct  hit  and  several  near 
misses,  despite  antiaircraft  fire.  He  there- 
by contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel. 

★ Parker,  William  H.,  ENS.,  usnr,  Arp, 
Tex.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber  in 
TorpRon  16,  attached  to  USS  Randolph, 
ENS  Parker  fought  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea  on  24  July 
1945.  He  participated  in  an  attack  on  a 
battleship-carrier  in  Kure  Naval  Base  and 
scored  a direct  hit  and  several  near 
misses,  despite  severe  antiaircraft  fire. 
His  action  contributed  to  the  destruction  I 
of  the  vessel. 

★ Savadkin,  Lawrence,  LCDR,  USN.  Eas- 
ton, Pa. : As  assistant  approach  officer  of  . 
uss  Tang,  LCDR  Savadkin  participated  I 
in  the  fifth  war  patrol  of  that  vessel  in 
the  Formosa  Strait  from  24  Sept  to  25  I 
Oct  1944.  Exercising  excellent  judgment  I 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  attack  prob-  I 
lems,  he  gave  his  commanding  officer  in-  I 
valuable  assistance  in  conning  his  ship 
to  the  very  center  of  two  large,  well- 
armed  and  heavily  escorted  enemy  con- 
voys and  in  pressing  home  attacks  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  major  units 
of  both  groups.  Thirteen  enemy  ships 
were  destroyed,  including  a destroyer. 
Trapped  in  the  flooded  conning  tower  1 
when  his  ship  was  sinking  as  a result  of 

a direct  hit  by  Tang's  own  erratic-running 
torpedo,  he  carried  a shipmate  clear  of 
the  vessel  when  a delay  of  a few  seconds  I 
might  have  precluded  all  chance  of  I 
escape. 

★ Smiiey,  Vincent,  ENS,  usn,  Kansas  I 
City,  Mo.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber 
in  TorpRon  94,  attached  to  uss  Lexing-  1 
ton,  ENS  Smiley  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  near  Kure,  Honshu,  Japan, 
on  28  July  1945.  Participating  in  a co- 
ordinated attack  on  major  units  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  in  the  heavily  defended 
anchorage,  ENS  Smiley  carried  out  an 
attack,  despite  heavy  antiaircraft  fire.  He 
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scored  a direct  hit  on  the  assigned  target, 

, a heavy  cruiser,  and  contributed  ma- 
: terially  to  its  destruction.  Although  his 
starboard  wing  was  seriously  damaged  on 
i retiring  from  the  area,  he  flew  his  dam- 
aged plane  210  miles  to  his  carrier,  de- 
spite bad  weather  conditions,  fully 
aware  that  any  gust  of  wind  or  unusual 
strain  would  cause  the  wing  to  fail. 

★ Spruance,  Raymond  A.,  ADM,  usn, 
Newport,  R.  I.:  As  Com5thFleet  during 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa 
from  January  to  May  1945,  ADM  Spru- 
ance was  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  a vast  and  complicated  organization 
which  included  more  than  500,000  men 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
318  combatant  vessels  and  lt139  auxil- 
iary vessels.  Carrier  units  of  his  force 
penetrated  waters  of  the  Japanese  home- 
land and  Nansei  Shoto  and  inflicted  se- 
vere damage  on  enemy  aircraft,  shore 
installations  and  shipping.  Under  repeat- 
ed enemy  aerial  attack  during  the  Iwo 
invasion,  he  was  embarked  on  Indian- 
apolis when  the  starboard  quarter  of  the 
vessel  was  crashed  by  an  enemy  plane 
which  passed  through  the  main  deck 
causing  many  casualties.  Shifting  his  flag 
to  New  Mexico  on  5 April,  he  continued 
covering  operations  for  the  assault  on 
Okinawa  in  the  face  of  desperate  enemy 
resistance  and  despite  the  strain  of  con- 
stant alerts  as  Japanese  kamikazes  in- 
creased the  fury  of  their  attacks. 

★ Stevens,  Wesley  H.,  LTJG,  usnr,  De- 
troit, Mich.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LTJG  Stevens  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea 
on  24  July  1945.  He  pressed  home  an 
attack  against  a battleship-carrier  in  Kure 
Naval  Base  and  succeeded  in  scoring  a 
direct  hit  and  near  misses  on  the  target, 
despite  heavy  antiaircraft  fire.  He  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel. 

★ Ternasky,  Eugene  F.,  LT,  usn,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomb- 
er in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss  Ran- 
dolph, LT  Ternasky  fought  his  plane  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland 
Sea  on  24  July  1945.  He  participated  in 
an  attack  on  a battleship-carrier  in  Kure 
Naval  Base  and  scored  a direct  hit  and 


ADM  Spruance  LTJG  Stevens 


CDR  Swanson  LTJG  Wilson 

Citation  for  CDR  Swanson  appeared  in 
ALL  HANDS,  June  1948,  p.  56. 


several  near  misses  on  the  assigned  tar- 
get,  contributing  materially  to  its  de- 
struction. 

★ Wilson,  George  J.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Con- 
shohocken,  Pa.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo 
bomber  in  TorpRon  16,  attached  to  uss 
Randolph,  LTJG  Wilson  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea 
on  24  July  1945.  He  participated  in  an 
attack  on  a battleship-carrier  in  Kure 
Naval  Base.  Despite  heavy  antiaircraft 
fire,  he  scored  a direct  hit  and  several 
near  misses  on  his  target,  contributing 
to  its  destruction. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Whitman,  William  A.,  LCDR,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.:  Gunnery  and  torpedo 
officer,  uss  Hammerhead,  action  against 
Japanese,  second  war  patrol. 

First  award: 

★ Fix,  Robert  H.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. : Hospital  corpsman  attached 
to  a Marine  medical  battalion,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  24  Mar 
1945. 

★ Franklin,  Morris  N.,  MOMM3, 
usnr,  Williamsburg,  Ind. : Service  on 
board  a motor  torpedo  boat  during  the 
rescue  of  a downed  fighter  pilot,  Wasile 
Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 
★Griesbaum,  Arthur  E.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
New  Baden,  111.:  Automatic  weapons  of- 
ficer, uss  Calhoun,  action  against  a Jap- 
anese suicide  attack  while  on  radar  picket 
patrol,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Herman,  Randolph,  LT,  usnr,  Ex- 

celsoir,  Minn.:  Assistant  naval  beach- 

master,  action  during  invasion  of  Sa- 
lerno, Italy,  9 to  26  Sept  1943. 

★ Hinckley,  Robert  M.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  CO,  uss  Butler,  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  night 
of  28-29  Apr  1945. 

★ Kitchens,  Bernard  H.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
San  Jose,  Calif.:  uss  Abercrombie,  action 


against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  1 Apr  to 
29  May  1945. 

★ Kruza,  William  J.,  LT,  USNR,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  Assistant  battalion  sur- 
geon with  a Marine  battalion,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb 
to  17  Mar  1945. 

★ Masotta,  Aglino  A.,  PHM2,  USNR, 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Medical  corpsman 
attached  to  a Marine  battalion,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  20 
Feb  1945. 

★ Maxcy,  Charles  H.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Benwood,  W.  Va.:  Service  with  a bat- 
talion of  marines,  action  against  the  Jap- 
anese, Iwo  Jima,  8 Mar  1945. 

★ Meikei.,  Charles,  GM2,  usn,  Chicago, 

111.:  Gun  captain,  uss  Gwin,  action 

against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  4 May 
1945. 

★ Morris,  James  E.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Mountain  Home,  Ark.:  Company  aid  man 
serving  with  a company  of  marines  on 
Iwo  Jima,  1 Mar  1945. 

★ Murray,  Hugh  Q.,  CDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md.:  CO,  uss  Jeffers,  action 
against  Japanese  forces,  Okinawa,  12 
Apr  1945. 

★ Narowanski,  Pete,  TM2,  usnr,  Balti- 
more, Md.:  Crew  member,  uss  Tang,  fifth 
war  patrol,  Formosa  Strait,  24  Sept  to  25 
Oct  1944. 

★ Oliver,  William  R.,  CPHM,  usnr,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  Chief  petty  officer  in  charge 
of  a Marine  battalion  aid  station,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  20  Feb 
1945. 

★ Painter,  Norman  W.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Waco,  Tex.:  Officer  in  charge  of  a repair 
party,  itss  Morrison,  action  against  the 
Japanese,  Okinawa,  4 May  1945. 

★ Pearson,  Calvin  E.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Hospital  corpsman  on 
duty  with  a Marine  company,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  26  Mar 
1945. 

★ Presley,  Lois  E.,  CGM,  usn,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Service  on 
board  uss  Grampus,  first  war  patrol, 
Japanese-controlled  waters,  8 Feb  to  4 
Apr  1942. 

★ Ramage,  Donald  B.,  CDR,  usn,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.:  CO,  uss  Harding,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  16  Apr 
1945. 

★ Richards,  William  A.,  GM3,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Petty  officer  in  charge 
of  an  ammunition-handling  room,  uss 
Rodman,  action  against  the  Japanese, 
Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Roshto,  Lawrence  E.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Pineville,  La.:  Hospital  corpsman  attached 
to  a Marine  company,  action  against  the 
Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  24  Feb  1945. 

★ Sampson,  Robert  R.,  CDR,  usn,  New 
Haven,  Conn. : CO,  uss  /.  William  Dit- 
ter,  action  against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa, 
6 June  1945. 
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Silver  Star  (Cont.) 

★ Schmid,  John  S.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : Hospital  corpsman  attached 
to  a marine  rifle  company  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  on  Iwo  Jima,  25 
Feb  1945. 

★ Simpson,  James  H.,  AMM3,  usnr, 
Pasadena,  Calif.:  Aircrewman  of  a patrol 
bomber  in  the  PatBomRon  104,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Formosa,  24  Apr  1945. 

★ Sinclair,  Thomas  L.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Waterbury,  Conn.:  Boat  captain  of  a PT 
boat,  action  against  enemy  forces,  cen- 
tral Mediterranean  area,  July  1943  to  9 
Jan  1944. 

★ Skallerup,  Walter  T.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Fighter  director  offi- 
cer on  staff  of  ComDesRon  53,  action 
against  Japanese  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Japanese  homeland,  17  Mar  to  27  Apr 
1945. 

★ Smith,  Cecil  N.,  LT,  usnr,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. : CO,  PC  584,  vicinity  of  Oki- 
nawa, 26  Mar  1945. 

★ Sowder,  Robert  W.,  LT,  usnr,  Roa- 
noke, Va. : Service  on  board  uss  Rodman, 
action  against  Japanese,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Sowerwine,  Owen  E.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Westfield,  N.  J. : Communications  officer, 
staff  of  the  commander  of  a fast  carrier 
task  group,  operating  against  Japanese 
forces,  area  of  Japanese  homeland,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  10  Feb  to  19  May 
1945. 

★ St.  Angelo,  Augustus  R.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Monterey,  Calif.:  Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Salmon,  action  against  the  Jap- 
anese, South  China  Sea,  third  war  patrol, 
3 May  to  24  June  1942. 

★ Steinke,  Frederick  S.,  CDR,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  CO,  uss  Gwin,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  4 May 
1945. 

★ Strom,  Charles  G.,  LCDR,  usnr,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Executive  officer,  uss 
Saranac,  action  against  the  Japanese  off 
Saipan,  18  June  1944. 

★ Tappen,  Leroy  E.  Jr.,  GMl,  usn, 
Highland,  N.  J.:  Captain  of  a 40-mm 
mount  on  board  uss  Rodman,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  6 Apr 
1945. 

★ Thomas,  William  B.,  CDR,  usn,  Mon- 
terey, Calif.:  CO,  uss  Croaker,  fifth  war 
patrol,  Japanese-controlled  waters,  15 
May  to  5 June  1945. 

★ Thornton,  Leslie  M.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  CO,  YMS  103,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  8 Apr 
1945. 

★ Tiwald,  John  P.,  LTJG,  usn,  Omaha, 
Neb.:  Officer  in  charge  of  a group  of 


automatic  weapons  on  board  uss  Aaron 
Ward,  action  against  the  Japanese,  Oki- 
nawa, 3 May  1945. 

★ Trevor,  Herman  S.  PHM2,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Service  while  attached 
to  a Marine  headquarters  company,  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  20 
Feb  1945. 

★ Trukke,  Hayes  O.,  CTM,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Crew  member,  uss  Tang, 
fifth  war  patrol,  Formosa  Strait,  24  Sept 
to  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Van  Natta,  Mitchell  J.,  LT,  usn, 
New  London,  Conn.:  Plotting  officer,  uss 
Cabrilla,  sixth  war  patrol,  Japanese-con- 
trolled  waters,  13  Sept  to  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Weniger,  Frederick  L.,  LCDR,  MC, 
USNR,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Medical  officer,  at- 
tached to  a Marine  division  hospital,  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese,  Guam,  26 
July  1944. 

★ Williams,  Gordon  B.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Liberty,  Tex.:  CO,  uss  Spectacle,  Oki- 
nawa, 25  May  1945. 

★ Wilson,  Coy  R.,  EM2,  usnr,  Galax, 
Va. : Crew  member,  uss  La  Vallette,  ac- 
iton  against  Japanese  forces,  Mariveles 
Bay,  Philippines,  14  Feb  1945. 

★ Winn,  Loris  A.,  LT,  usnr,  Pullman, 
Wash.:  Naval  beachmaster,  action  against 
enemy  forces,  invasion  of  Salerno,  9 to  26 
Sept  1943. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 


First  award: 

★ Dobbs,  William  A.,  CDR,  usn,  Ack- 
erman, Miss.:  CO,  uss  Fessenden,  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific, 
30  Sept  1944. 

★ Eller,  Ernest  M.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Member  of  the  staff 
of  CincPac  and  CincPacFlt,  operations 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  May 
1942  to  April  1945. 

★ Estep,  George  M.,  CDR,  usnr,  Den- 
ver, Colo.:  ComMinDiv  15  and  CO,  uss 
Skylark,  action  at  Okinawa,  24  to  29 
Mar  1945. 

★ Gentry,  William  W .,  LCDR,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.:  CO,  uss  Gherardi,  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese  at  Okinawa,  26 
March  to  21  June  1945. 

★ Haley,  Alan  B.,  LT,  usnr,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.:  Officer  in  charge  of  a mobile 
explosives  investigation  unit,  Pacific  war 
area,  12  June  1944  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Heap,  George  L.,  CAPT,  usn,  Patux- 
ent River,  Md. : ComCarAirGroup  82, 
Pacific  war  area,  10  February  to  8 June 
1945. 

★ Howard,  James  H.  Jr.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Task  unit  commander 


and  CO,  uss  Champion,  action  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Okinawa,  24  March  to  8 May 
1945. 

★ Hufy,  Frederick,  CDR,  usnr,  Seattle, 
Wash.:  CO  of  a destroyer  escort,  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  in  the  Atlantic, 
16  Jan  1945. 

★ Hughes,  Sam  S.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Lans- 
ing, Mich.:  CO  of  a military  government 
detachment  during  operations  against  the 
Japanese,  15  May  1944  to  4 July  1945. 

★ Kirkpatrick,  Charles  C.,  CDR,  usn, 
Boulder,  Colo.:  CO,  uss  Shea,  action  in 
the  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  23  March  to  15 
May  1945. 

★ Moore,  Francis  C.,  CDR,  usnr,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  Task  unit  commander  of  fleet 
minesweepers,  near  the  southwest  and 
northeast  coasts  of  Formosa  and  in  the 
East  China  Sea,  20  Nov  to  24  Dec  1945. 

★ Pennoyer,  Frederick  W\,  RADM,  usn, 
Dayton,  Ohio:  Assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
material  on  the  staff  of  ComAirPac,  Oc- 
tober 1942  to  August  1944. 

★ Rezner,  John  E.,  CAPT,  usn  (Ret), 
New  London,  Conn. : Gunnery  and  tor- 
pedo officer  on  the  staff  of  ComSubLant, 
February  1943  to  December  19.45. 

★ Roberts,  Reed  T.,  CAPT,  SC,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Squadron  supply  of- 
ficer on  the  staff  of  ComServRon  10,  11 
April  to  20  Oct  1945. 

★ Saunders,  James  A.,  CAPT,  usn 
(Ret),  Gaithersburg,  Md. : Attached  to 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
until  the  surrender  of  Japan  on  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Short,  Wallace  B.,  CAPT,  CEC,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Officer  in  charge  of 
a U.S.  naval  construction  brigade,  assault 
on  Okinawa,  April  to  September  1945. 

★ Steinke,  Frederick  S.,  CDR,  usn,  Se- 
attle, Wash.:  CO,  uss  Guin,  action  in  the 
vicinity  of  Okinawa,  23  March  to  21 
June  1945. 

★ Taylor,  Ennis  W.,  CDR,  usn,  New- 
port, R.  I.:  Commander  Task  Group  52.2, 
engaged  in  minesweeping  operations  in 
the  waters  of  the  Japanese  empire,  Sep- 
tember 1945  to  January  1946. 

★ Wadsworth,  Alexander  S.,  CAPT, 
CEC,  usn,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.:  Service 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  ad- 
vanced bases  in  Australia  and  New' 
Guinea  during  1942  and  1943. 

★ Wagner,  Daniel  J.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Elliot,  and 
CTG,  February  1942  to  January  1943,  and 
as  executive  officer,  uss  Tennessee.  23  Apr 
to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Walker,  Frank  R.,  CAFHT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Patterson, 
7 Dec  1941  to  September  1942;  ComDes- 
Div  8,  May  1942  to  March  1943. 

★ Watson,  Paul  W„  CAPT,  usn,  Glen- 
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view,  111.:  CO,  uss  Coral  Sea,  Marianas 
Islands  campaign,  10  to  28  June  1944. 

★ Williams,  Gerhard  M.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.:  Intelligence  officer, 
staff  of  a carrier  division  commander  and 
CTG,  POA,  August,  1943  to  January  1945. 


★ Call,  Leslie  E.,  CM3  USN,  Bellingham, 

Wash.:  Saved  an  exhausted  shipmate 

who  was  cast  into  the  sea  when  his  boat 
collapsed  near  Kwajalein,  21  Oct  1945. 

★ Cocanougher,  Ralph  K.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Lubbock,  Tex.:  Rescued  his  division  lead- 
er from  a burning  plane  at  Yontan  air- 
field 4 Apr  1945. 

★ Collins,  James  E.,  AMM2,  usnr,  Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa:  Rescued  a pilot  from  a 
burning  plane  on  board  uss  Lexington, 
13  Aug  1945. 

★ Conner,  Horton,  CBM,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Action  in  fighting  fire 
while  serving  as  base  fire  marshall  at  a 
naval  base  on  New  Guinea,  27  May  1945. 

★ Dease,  Herman  C.,  GM3,  usnr,  Do- 
than, Ala. : Rescued  a man  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  a burning  handling  room,  uss 
Isherwood,  Kerama  Retto,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ DePaul,  Joseph  R.,  S2,  usnr,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.:  Rescued  small  boy  who  had 
fallen  into  the  Whangpoo  river,  Shang- 
hai, 8 Jan  1946. 

★ Funk,  Campbell  W.  F.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Galveston,  Tex.:  Effected  the  rescue  of 
a crew  member,  uss  YMS  472,  dur- 
ing a typhoon,  Okinawa,  16  Sept  1945. 

★ Galaty,  Gordon  B.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Dundee,  111.:  Rescued  a survivor  of  an 
explosion  on  board  uss  SC  700,  10  Mar 

1944. 

★ Gipson,  Roy  D.,  ACOM,  usnr,  Bag- 
dad, Fla.:  Removed  the  internal  ignitor 
from  a gasoline-filled  fire  bomb  which  had 
fallen  on  the  deck  of  uss  Anzio,  6 Apr 

1945. 

★ Goodwin,  Ernold  R.  CHMACH,  usnr, 
Portland,  Me.:  Damage  control  and  as- 
sistant engineering  officer,  uss  Swallow, 
at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  that  vessel, 
Okinawa,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Green,  Jacob  L.,  BM2,  usn,  Win- 
chester Bay,  Ore.:  Effected  the  rescue  of 
two  enlisted  men  washed  overboard,  uss 
Indianapolis,  4 May  1943. 

★ Hanseroth,  Robert  F.,  BOSN,  usn, 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  Rescued  a soldier  who 
had  fallen  overboard,  while  serving  with 
a combat  aircraft  service  unit,  Los  Ne- 
gros Island,  9 June  1944. 

★ Harsh,  Jack  D.,  Fl,  usnr,  Heckman 
Mills,  Mo.:  Rescued  a man  from  the  sea 
during  a typhoon,  Okinawa,  9 Oct  1945. 

★ Haugland,  Rudolph,  CHRELE,  usn, 
Duluth,  Minn.:  Saved  four  men  too  bad- 


ly injured  to  move  from  the  smoke-filled 
radio  transmitter  room,  uss  Terror,  Oki- 
nawa, 1 May  1945. 

★ Heim,  William  L.,  AOMl,  usnr,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. : Assisted  in  the  removal  of 
a bomb  from  the  area  of  burning  gaso- 
line, uss  Lexington,  13  Aug  1945. 

★ Henery,  James  O.,  CBM,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va. : Rescued  a seriously  wounded 
shipmate  while  serving  on  board  uss 
Forrest,  Okinawa,  27  May  1945. 

★ Honeycutt,  Merlin,  PHM2,  usn, 
Oceanside,  Calif.:  Action  as  a hospital 
corpsman  attached  to  a Marine  company, 
Guam,  Marianas,  21  July  to  10  Aug  1944. 

★ Hopkins,  Cecil  W.,  Si,  usnr  Buca- 
tunna,  Miss.:  Dived  repeatedly  into  coral- 
infested  waters  to  save  a drowning  ship- 
mate, Samar,  Philippines,  10  Dec  1945. 

★ Illing,  Harold  I.,  AETMl,  usn,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Tex.:  Rescued  an  airman 
from  a burning  plane  at  Tinian,  Mari- 
anas, 22  Apr  1945. 

★ Judkins,  James  W.,  CSM,  usn,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.:  Rescued  a seriously  wounded 
shipmate  trapped  in  wreckage,  uss  Ter- 
ror, Okinawa,  1 May  1945. 

★ Jolly,  Stanley  H.,  MM3,  usnr,  St. 
Johns,  Mich.:  Gave  up  his  life  jacket  for 
a wounded  shipmate  at  the  time  that  he 
received  the  order  to  abandon  ship,  uss 
PGM  18,  Okinawa,  8 Apr  1945. 

★ Laskarin,  Pete,  CWT,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Chief  of  the  watch  in  the 
after  fireroom  during  a typhoon,  uss  San 
Jacinto,  Pacific  ocean  area. 

★ Mette,  Jack  A.,  BM2,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Rescued  a drowning  man 
from  the  waters  off  Leyte,  16  Mar  1945. 

★ Minwell,  Elmer  G.,  ARM3,  Fajrport, 
N.  Y. : Rescued  the  pilot  of  his  bomber 
when  he  was  forced  to  land  because  of 
fire,  14  July  1945. 

★ Mitchell,  Robert  J.  Sr.,  SI,  usnr, 
Dayton,  Ohio:  Aided  in  rescuing  surviv- 
ors of  burning  and  exploding  landing 
ships  in  West  Loch,  Pearl  Harbor,  21 
May  1944. 

★ O’Hara,  James  B.  Jr.,  Si,  usnr,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.:  Rescued  the  pilot  of  his 
plane,  1 June  1945. 

★ Phipps,  Arnold  E.,  CPR,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Rescued  a soldier  who  had 
fallen  overboard  from  his  ship  near  Los 
Negros  Island,  9 June  1944. 

★ Pickert,  Clarence  L.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Aurora,  111. : Acted  in  rescue  of  a man 
who  had  fallen  overboard  from  a liberty 
boat,  Pagoda  Pier,  Tsingtao,  China,  24 
Nov  1945. 

★ Robbins,  C.  Douglas,  MOMMl,  usnr, 
Clintonville,  Wis. : Rescued  a drowning 
shipmate  who  was  being  swept  out  to 
sea  through  the  channel  at  Canton  Is- 
land, 11  Feb  1944. 

★ Ross,  Howard  C.,  GM3,  usnr,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Effected  the  rescue  of  a seriously 
wounded  shipmate  when  uss  Forrest  was 


damaged  during  a suicide  attack,  27 
May  1945. 

★ Rathbun,  Rex  B.,  LCDR,  usnr,  High- 
land Park,  111.:  Action  during  a typhoon 
which  resulted  in  fires  aboard  uss  Mon- 
terey, vicinity  of  the  Philippines,  18  Dec 
1944. 

★ Robinson,  John  R.,  BMl,  usnr, 
Brookland,  Ark.:  Assisted  in  the  removal 
of  about  300  troops  from  uss  Campbell, 
aground  on  a reef  off  Cape  Nelson,  New 
Guinea,  22-23  Dec  1944. 

★ Schumacher,  Richard,  MM2,  usnr, 
Centralia,  Kans. : Rescued  an  exhaused 
shipmate  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
after  his  boat  collapsed  near  Kwajalein, 
21  Oct  1945. 

★ Slaughter,  Jack  E.,  WT3,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Rescued  a man  from 
the  sea  during  a typhoon,  Okinawa,  9 
Oct  1945. 

★ Smith,  Eugene,  STMl  usn.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Pa.:  Extinguished  a serious  fire 
and  prevented  casualty  to  personnel,  uss 
Monterey,  18  Dec  1944. 

★ Stf.ele,  Myron  L.,  PHMl,  usn,  River- 
ton, 111.:  Rescued  the  pilot  of  a burning 
aircraft  which  had  crashed  on  the  fan- 
tail  of  uss  Bataan,  Pearl  Harbor,  11  Dec 

1944. 

★ Stuck,  John  R.,  WT3,  usn,  Portland 
Ore.:  Action  during  a suicide  plane  at- 
tack, uss  Leutze,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Sybrant,  Harold  E.,  ACOM,  usn, 
North  Branch,  Minn.:  Assisted  in  the 
removal  of  a bomb  from  an  area  of  burn- 
ing gasoline,  uss  Lexington,  13  Aug  1945. 

★ Sykes,  Robert  A.,  BM2,  usnr,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  Action  during  the  res- 
cue of  Army  aviators  from  enemy-held 
Alamagen,  Marianas,  29  Dec  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Robert  D.,  ARM2,  usnr,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.:  Effected  the  rescue  of 
his  pilot  who  was  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing after  executing  a forced  landing  in 
rough  seas,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Toll,  Douglas  B.,  SMI,  usnr,  Coral 
Ridge,  Ky.:  Rescued  a shipmate  when 
his  ship  was  mined  and  seriously  dam- 
aged off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  France, 
6 June  1944. 

★ Venker,  Fred  H.,  MMl,  usnr,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.:  Action  during  operations 
to  capture  a German  submarine,  French 
West  Africa,  4 June  1944. 

★ West,  Wade  W.,  Si,  usnr,  Silver 
Lake,  Kans.:  Helped  to  extinguish  a seri- 
ous fire  on  board  uss  Monterey  during 
a typhoon  in  the  Philippine  Islands  area, 
18  Dec  1944. 

★ Wolfe,  Theodore  T.,  CMl,  usnr,  Pal- 
estine, Tex. : Rescued  an  exhausted  ship- 
mate who  was  cast  into  the  sea  after  his 
boat  collapsed  near  Kwajalein,  21  Oct 

1945. 

★ Young,  Johnny  W.,  PHAR,  usn,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.:  Established  an  emergency 
dispensary  during  a typhoon  on  Okinawa, 
9 Oct  1945. 
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Question:  What  rate  would  you  strike  for  and  why? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  U.S.  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cal.) 


Floyd  A.  Dugas,  SA, 

St.  Martinville,  La. 
Since  diesel  engineer  is 
my  goal,  I want  to  study 
diesel  in  the  Navy.  I 
have  worked  on  a 
dredge  boat,  and  learn- 
ing more  about  the 
trade  is  just  what  I 


Donald  E.  Thompkins, 

SA,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
I have  a brother  in  the 
Navy  who  started  as  a 
yeoman  about  13  years 
ago.  He  talked  to  me 
and  thought  it  was  best, 
so  I chose  that  when 
asked  my  choice  at  the 
recruiting  office. 


Donald  E.  Waters, 

SA,  Cushing,  Okla.  I 
want  to  be  a pharma- 
cist’s mate  because  it 
will  help  me  later  on. 
I worked  in  a drug 
store  and  a hospital  be- 
fore, and  I would  like 
to  prepare  for  a better 


Billie  M.  Sharpe,  SA, 

Andersonville,  Tenn.  I 
studied  electricity  in 
high  school  but  all  the 
jobs  I applied  for  re- 
quired experience.  I’m 
striking  for  electrician’s 
mate  to  get  experience 
for  the  kind  of  job  I 
want  as  a civilian. 


I figure  on  striking  for 
motor  mechanic.  I lived 
on  a farm  all  my  life 
and  had  some  experi- 
ence with  machinery.  If 
I ever  leave  the  Navy, 
I’d  like  to  have  had 
training  in  this  line  of 
work. 


Daniel  Chambers, 

SA,  Memphis,  Tenn.  As 
an  electrician’s  mate  I 
would  be  carrying  on 
in  a job  similar  to  my 
civilian  occupation.  I 
have  worked  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial 
electrical  construction.  1 
want  to  stay  in  that 
field. 


Jack  Umphress.  SA, 

Cofax,  Iowa.  Yeoman  is 
the  job  the  Navy  put 
me  in.  I had  two  years’ 
typing  in  high  school, 
so  my  experience  and 
my  GCT  average  sort 
of  fitted  me  for  this 
sort  of  job.  I like  the 
work. 


Henry  L.  Morris,  Jr., 

SA,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Ei- 
ther a boatswain’s  mate 
or  a yeoman.  I had  a 
chance  at  international 
business  machines,  but 
I'd  rather  go  to  sea.  So 
I’d  rather  be  a boat- 
swain’s mate.  I am  go- 
ing to  the  Philippines. 


Edward  L.  McKay, 

SA,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  I 
am  being  assigned  to 
the  Seabees  to  work  as 
a heavy  equipment  op- 
erator. This  is  to  my 
liking  because  I’ve  done 
that  kind  of  work  about 
two  years.  I want  to 
learn  more  about  my 
trade. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Streaking  through  the 
skies  in  right  echelon  are  these  two  ^ 
divisions  of  Marine  FH-1  Phantoms,  jet  fighters 
based  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry 
Point,  N.  C. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Celebrating  the  fact  that 

the  Waves  are 

part  of  the  regular  Navy,  Ruth  Hanninen,  YN1,  of  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  and  Joseph  T.  Greskevitch,  PN1,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
toast  the  permanent  Waves  with  a soft  drink  at  ship's  service! 
Photo  by  Joseph  W.  Randle,  AF1. 

• AT  LEFT:  The  Navy's  newest  cruiser,  the  14,700-ton 
Worcester,  is  commissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. At  the  order  “Boatswain,  set  the  watch."  the  cruiser's 
boatswains  pipe  the  first  watch  on  duty  immediately  after  the 
ship  is  placed  in  commission. 

CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photographs  unless  otherwise  designated:  p.  17,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer;  p 20,  top,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


Superspeed  Research  in  Science 


^OUTSTANDING  contributions  by 
the  Navy  to  scientific  research, 
analysis  and  practical  application 
again  have  been  demonstrated  with 
public  disclosure  of  several  new  de- 
velopments in  scientific  recording  in- 
struments either  invented  or  improved 
by  Navy  scientists. 

Advances  in  permanently  photo- 
graphing natural  phenomena — such  as 
the  lifetime  of  a spark — have  resulted 
from  a series  of  ingenious  precision 
time-measuring  instruments  and  de- 
vices used  in  what  the  Navy  calls 
“synchronized  micro  - time  photog- 
raphy.” Using  these  instruments,  a 
new  field  of  scientific  analysis  is 
opened. 

Heretofore,  science  has  been  unable 
to  observe,  and  accurately  record, 
rapidly  changing  phenomena  (as  an 
explosion  of  an  electric  fuze).  The 
new  technique  will  be  used  in  this 
study  which  is  invaluable  to  research, 
test  and  development  of  ballistics, 
armament  and  ordnance. 

Heading  the  list  of  new  inventions 
is  an  electric  camera  with  the  fastest 
shutter  known  to  science — a shutter 


so  rapid  it  can  almost  “stop”  a beam 
of  light.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Zarem,  a scientist  at  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Station,  Inyokern,  Calif., 
where  the  huge  Michelson  laboratory, 
the  most  complete  scientific  research 
facility  of  its  type  in  the  world,  has 
been  dedicated  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  A.  Michelson, 
noted  American  physicist,  Nobel  prize 
winner  and  former  naval  officer. 

A light  ray,  traveling  at  186,000 
miles  a second  moves  only  10  feet 
during  the  time  of  one  exposure  of 
the  Zarem  camera.  It  will  take  pic- 
tures about  25,000  times  faster  than 
the  fastest  commercial  motion  picture 
camera — at  the  rate  of  100,000,000 
frames  per  second. 

A jet  fighter  traveling  at  600  miles 
per  hour  moves  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  one-five-thousandth  of  a sec- 
ond. The  new  camera  could  take  20,- 
000  pictures  of  it  during  that  interval. 
If  the  film  later  were  run  through  an 
ordinary  movie  projector  it  would 
take  nearly  an  hour  to  view  it. 

The  instrument  consists  basically  of 
two  light-polarizing  lenses  somewhat 


like  anti-glare  glasses  and  a high 
voltage  electrical  circuit.  These  lenses 
are  crystal  clear  but  can  be  set  so 
light  wall  not  pass  through  them.  How- 
ever, when  two  electrodes  immersed 
in  a glass  tube  filled  with  nitrobenzene 
are  set  between  the  lenses  and  a high 
voltage  charge  is  sent  through  the  cir- 
cuit, light  can  pass  through  only  as 
long  as  the  current  is  on. 

The  operator  is  able  to  govern  the 
length  of  the  time  exposure  by  con- 
trolling the  duration  of  the  electrical 
current.  Being  controlled  electrically 
instead  of  mechanically,  the  interval 
can  be  reduced  to  one  hundredth  of  a 
millionth  of  a second. 

The  lightning-fast  Zarem  camera 
will  reveal  what  happens  in  many 
split-second  incidents  which  in  the 
past  occurred  too  fast  to  be  photo- 
graphed. For  the  first  time  scientists 
will  be  able  to  record  pictorially  the 
life  history  of  an  electric  spark  that 
lasts  only  one-millionth  of  a second. 

Another  camera,  known  as  the  RC-4 
and  developed  by  a Navy  scientist. 
Dr.  I.  S.  Bowen,  has  76  lenses  and 
will  take  a mere  400.000  pictures  per 
second.  The  lenses  are  arranged  in  an 
arc  around  an  eight-sided  mirror  which 
revolves  at  30.000  rpm.  The  camera 
is  highly  successful  in  the  study  of 
high  explosives  and  is  used  constantly 
at  the  huge  California  test  station. 

Similar  to  the  RC-4,  is  the  RC-3 
camera,  also  developed  by  Dr.  Bowen, 
which  contains  no  shutter  and  uses 
the  rotating  mirror  principle.  It  trans- 
lates motion  into  time.  For  example, 
if  a high  explosive  cylinder  were  det- 
onated, the  camera  would  photograph- 
ically show  progress  of  the  detonation 
(motion)  as  a function  of  time.  It  is 
not  a true  motion  picture  camera  since 
it  gives  only  a smear  type  of  photo- 
graphic record. 

The  “shadowgraph”  and  “shock 
channel”  are  other  micro-time  instru- 
ments being  used  in  naval  research 
at  the  station.  These  devices  photo- 
graphically record  ordinarily  invisible 
shock  waves  traveling  through  air  or 
other  gases.  Previously,  work  had  been 
accomplished  in  this  field,  but  the 
Navy’s  adaptation  has  been  specially 
developed  for  use  in  new  fields  of 
micro-time  research. 

Utilization  of  these  highly  intricate 
instruments  is  routine  with  the  Navy’s 
civilian  scientists  at  Inyokern.  They 
are  but  part  of  literally  hundreds  of 


BULLET  shatters  light  bulb.  Photos  were  taken  by  Navy-developed  camera. 
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TECHNICIANS  at  NOTS  Inyokern,  Calif.,  check  mechanism  of  German  missile  (left),  and  the  weather  (right). 


the  latest  scientific  measuring  aids 
used  in  perfecting  the  Navy’s  weapons. 

The  newly  developed  system  of  pho- 
tographic analyses  is  capable  of 
“magnifying”  time  by  four  million 
times,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 
important  research  programs  under- 
way at  the  desert  base.  Focal  point 
of  the  research  study  is  the  $8,000,000 
Michelson  laboratory,  the  principal 
facility  at  the  large  naval  station. 
Roughly  equaling  the  size  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  NOTS  is  situated  in 
a desolate  valley  in  California’s  Mo- 
jave desert. 

The  air-conditioned  laboratory  is 
virtually  self-sufficient  and  is  earth- 
quake resistant.  It  contains  extensive 
facilities  for  all  types  of  basic  and 
applied  research  in  the  fields  of  physi- 
cal and  chemical  science,  aerophysics, 
mathematics,  electronics,  metallurgy, 
propulsion  systems  for  rockets  and 
missiles,  and  fire  control  and  guidance 
systems. 

Originally  NOTS  was  organized  (in 
1943)  as  a rocket  testing  station  to 
serve  primarily  during  World  War  II 
as  an  adiunct  to  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which  then  was 
undertaking  a rocket  development  pro- 
gram. Its  mission  rapidly  expanded 
during  the  intervening  years  until  to- 
day it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  scientific  research  and  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  country. 

Physical  characteristics  of  the 
laboratory  itself  are  tuned  to  needs 


of  scientific  progress.  It  contains 
seven  and  a half  acres  of  floor  space, 
all  scientifically  air  conditioned.  All 
windows  are  sealed.  Every  entrance 
to  the  building  is  a double-door  type 
where  a vestibule  chamber  intervenes 
between  the  outside  and  inside  door. 
Even  railroad  cars  and  trucks  enter 
“locks”  before  the  closing  of  the  out- 
side and  opening  of  the  inside  door. 

The  laboratory  is  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  the  all-weather  and 
altitude  testing  rooms,  which  are  still 
under  construction  and  which  will 
be  used  by  the  Navy  to  produce  cus- 


tom-made weather  at  will — such  as 
sand  storms,  icing,  rain,  salt  spray, 
wind,  altitude  changes  or  any  com- 
bination of  them.  This  will  simplify 
the  testing  of  new  weapons  under 
simulated  atmospheric  conditions. 

Where  a study  of  material  (such  as 
steels)  is  required,  x-ray  photography 
is  applied.  Radiography,  as  it  is 
called,  provides  a permanent  visible 
film  record  on  internal  condition  of 
a product  without  damaging  it.  To 
effect  this,  a one-million  volt  x-ray 
installation  capable  of  radiographing 
seven  inches  of  steel  in  about  30 


HARD-HITTING  'Tiny  Tim'  rockets  are  carried  by  plane  preparing  to  take 
off  for  test.  Fast-moving  rocket  was  developed  by  the  Navy  at  Inyokern. 
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in  the  shop  are  the  largest  installed 
to  date  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Various  departments  within  the  sta- 
tion are  coordinated  for  full  effective- 
ness of  the  station’s  mission  in 
research  and  development  of  ordnance. 
The  research  department  pioneers  dis- 
covery of  new  scientific  phenomena, 
investigating  applicability  to  ordnance 
use.  The  experimental  operations  de- 
partment conducts  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  fields  of  aviation 


ordnance,  aviation  fire  control,  under- 
water ordnance  and  water  entry, 
guided  missiles,  surface  and  air 
launched  rockets,  electronic  instru- 
mentation and  control,  and  photo- 
graphic instrumentation. 

More  than  12.000  men.  women  and 
children  make  their  homes  within 
limits  of  the  mammoth  station  in  a 
model  city  in  itself,  complete  with 
facilities  for  necessities  and  recrea- 
tional enjoyment.  Most  of  these 
people  are  from  families  of  3,800 
civilian  employees  of  the  station.  In 
addition,  nearly  1.000  naval  and  mili- 
tary personnel  are  stationed  there. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  is  in 
charge  of  the  station  where  special 
emphasis  is  given  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  rocket  weapons,  guided 
missiles  and  aviation  ordnance.  A 
naval  air  facility,  capable  of  handling 
B-29  bombers,  is  included 

Also  included  in  facilities  of  the 
station  are  large  pilot  plant  installa- 
tions and  nine  principal  range  areas 
for  guided  missile  and  rocket  firings. 
Water  ranges  are  located  at  the  Mor- 
ris dam  reservoir  near  Pasadena 
where  the  variable  angle  launcher 
recently  was  dedicated  (All  Hands, 
June  1948,  p.  23).  The  launcher  is 
in  addition  to  existing  torpedo  ranges 
which  probably  constitute  the  world’s 
outstanding  installation  for  study  of 
water  entry  mechanics  and  under- 
water ballistics. — Ed  Velarde,  SKI, 
USN. 


SCIENTISTS  examine  harmonic  analyzer,  constructed  by  late  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  tor  whom  Inyokern  Naval  Test  Station's  laboratory  was  named. 


LABORATORY  workers  at  Inyokern  enjoy  natural  lighting,  air  conditioning, 
humidity  control.  Here  a technician  adjusts  fuse  on  dummy  rocket  head. 


minutes  is  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
this  material. 

Other  x-ray  devices  to  be  used  in 
the  laboratory  include  a 250,000  volt 
portable  machine  which  can  penetrate 
a maximum  of  four  inches  of  steel 
or  10  inches  of  aluminum  in  one 
hour,  and  steel  two-and-a-half  inches 
thick  in  a half-minute.  Another  unit 
of  140,000  volts  will  be  used  for  thin 
material  and  light  alloys. 

These  three  x-ray  machines  will 
be  housed  in  a concrete  room  40  by 
50  feet  and  three  stories  high.  Walls 
of  concrete  are  two  feet  thick  and 
lined  with  one-quarter-inch  lead  to 
safeguard  operating  personnel.  A 
concrete  door,  13  feet  square  and 
weighing  84,000  pounds,  operates  by 
pneumatic-hydraulic  controls,  opening 
and  closing  in  less  than  a minute. 

Other  features  of  this  department 
include  large  hydraulic  testing  ma- 
chines used  for  studying  tension  and 
compression ; instruments  to  test  the 
hardness  of  material  from  soft  rubber 
to  diamonds;  and  facilities  to  per- 
form vibration,  metallurgical  and 
chemical  tests  on  material  and  to  de- 
termine wear  and  weathering  re- 
sistance. 

A diversified,  almost  self-sufficient 
heavy  machine  shop  is  another  of  the 
laboratory’s  features.  Drills,  lathes, 
grinding  machines,  heat-treating  and 
foundry  units  permitting  the  immedi- 
ate manufacture  of  finished  parts  or 
assemblies  occupy  much  space  in  the 
structure.  Some  of  the  many  furnaces 
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Navy’s  1864  UDT  Sailors  Battled  Cavalry  and  Sank  Mines 


A.  T 0700  the  Union  gunboat  Fuch- 

' sia  dropped  her  hook  in  the 
thick  clay  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
through  the  rising  river  mist  Acting 
Master  W.  Tell  Street  headed  his 
small  boats  toward  the  Virginia 
landing. 

In  one  of  the  boats  was  a bull- 
nosed howitzer  that  had  been  hoist- 
ed over  the  side  of  the  side-wheeler 
Yankee  with  considerable  sweat  and 
swearing.  The  gun’s  crew  wisely 
considered  her  a helpful  persuader 
if  Fuchsia’s  sailors  were  to  chase 
Rebel  cavalry  through  the  Mill 
Creek  thickets  without  getting  their 
skulls  cracked  with  a saddle  saber. 

Provoking  Rebel  cavalrymen  in 
beach  skirmishes  was  only  one  of 
the  many  new  duties  now  being  per- 
formed by  Navy  gunners  in  the  sev- 
enth inning  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  was  May  1864  and  the  re- 
sourceful Confederates  were  giving 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles 
sleepless  nights  with  several  new 
sea-going  nightmares. 

So  now  Fuchsia’s  crew  was  hand- 
ed the  job  of  solving  another  new 
Rebel  threat  to  the  tightening  Union 
blockade  stretching  3,549  miles 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Texas. 
This  threat  was  underwater  booby 
traps  of  the  “torpedo-mine”  variety 
laid  in  the  Rappahannock  to  dis- 
courage Union  blockaders. 

Although  Acting  Master  Street 
probably  didn’t  know  it,  his  detail 
was  among  the  first  Navy  Under- 
water Demolition  Teams  who  later 
were  to  conduct  such  highly  skilled 
operations  as  the  pre-Iwo  Jima 


landing  preparations  accomplished 
by  paddle-footed  Navy  UDT  swim- 
mers. 

Fuchsia’s  sailors  hit  the  beach  at 
a gallop,  lugging  their  howitzer  and 
keeping  their  eyes  peeled  for  (a) 
cavalry  and  (b)  new  Rebel  torpedo- 
mines.  They  found  them,  but  in 
reverse  order. 

Somebody  yelled  “what’s  that  wire 
leading  into  the  water”  and  some- 
body else  tripped  on  it  and  sudden- 
ly that  entire  section  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock was  converted  into  rain 
water  and  spilled  up  and  down  in  a 
quick  squall.  The  swells  rocked 
Fuchsia  and  the  transport  steamer 
Star  and  rattled  coal  in  the  bunkers 
of  the  five-gun  Currituck  anchored 
in  the  stream. 

But  Street’s  men  learned  quickly 
and  soon  had  the  Rebel  booby-traps 
on  the  beach  in  a bomb  disposal 
pattern. 

This  1864  Underwater  Demolition 
Team  found  that  the  Confederates 
had  poured  50  pounds  of  fine  prim- 
ing powder  into  each  of  several  cyl- 
indrical tin  vessels  fitted  with  a fric- 
tion primer.  The  primer  was  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a wire  and  the 
torepedo-mine  sunk  in  the  water  off- 
shore. When  a ship  came  along,  a 
yank  on  the  wire  did  the  rest. 

This  early  day  bomb  disposal  unit 
tested  one  of  the  hand-controlled 
mines  from  the  safety  of  a Virginia 
thicket  and  a very  satisfactory 
stream  of  water  60  feet  high  and  five 
feet  in  diameter  blossomed  out  of 
the  river. 

Later  the  Navy  tested  the  new 


Rebel  weapon  in  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  and  an  officer-spectator  re- 
ported that  “the  appearance  was 
grand  and  if  a ship  was  directly  over 
one  of  these  torpedoes  she  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  sunk;  but  if 
alongside  (except  receiving  a quan- 
tity of  water  on  deck)  I do  not  be- 
lieve she  would  be  injured.” 

But  now  Fuchsia’s  UDT  unit  had 
done  its  new  job  on  the  new  booby- 
trap,  so  they  hammered  through  the 
Virginia  underbrush  looking  for 
horse  cavalry.  They  found  a grist- 
mill up  the  Saluda  Road  and  burned 
a quantity  of  corn  and  wheat  and 
about  that  time  a heavy  force  of 
Rebel  cavalry  came  saber-swinging 
out  of  the  thickets. 

Stopping  a cavalry  charge  was  not 
described  in  the  sailors’  handbook, 
but  they  extended  a line  of  skirmish- 
ers and  blasted  away  with  the  old 
howitzer  and  the  20-minute  engage- 
ment was  both  brief  and  hot.  Navy 
tactics  worked  against  the  horsemen 
and  the  cavalry  was  routed,  with  10 
dead  including  a spy  who  had 
helped  capture  the  Union  tug  Titan. 

This  defeat  of  a cavalry  force  by 
deep-water  sailors  enabled  Fuchsia’s 
crew  to  capture  a Rebel  weapon 
which,  when  studied  by  ordnance  ex- 
perts, supplied  the  Union  Navy  with 
countermeasures  to  blockade  effec- 
tively the  Confederate  fleet. — LCDR 
George  Dennis,  Jr.,  usn. 


'Stopping  a cavalry  charge  was  not  described  in  the  sailors'  handbook 
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THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• SHORE  DUTY  — Requests  for 
shore  duty  from  certain  non-rated 
personnel  and  ratings  in  the  lower 
pay  grades  are  not  being  received  by 
BuPers  in  large  enough  volume  to 
provide  sufficient  turnover  in  many 
shore  billets. 

“After  a spot  check  with  a num- 
ber of  non-rated  men  and  low  pay 
grade  petty  officers  at  various  receiv- 
ing stations,”  says  a BuPers  shore 
detailing  officer,  “the  consensus  of 
belief  seems  to  be  that  an  enlisted 
man  does  not  stand  an  opportunity  of 
being  ordered  to  shore  duty  until  he 
becomes  first  class  or  CPO.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.” 

Requests  are  particularly  desired 
from  personnel  with  the  following 
ratings:  radarman  (RD),  radioman 
(RM),  sonarman  (SO),  teleman 


(TE),  electronics  technician  (ET), 
damage  controlman  (DC),  fireman 
(FN),  engineman  (EN),  electrician's 
mate  (EM),  yeoman  (YN),  personnel 
man  (PN),  storekeeper  (SK),  dis- 
bursing clerk  (DK),  stewardsman 
(TN),  aviation  machinist’s  mate 
(AD),  aviation  electronicsman  (AL), 
air  controlman  (AC),  aviation  elec- 
trician’s mate  (AE),  aviation  store- 
keeper (AK),  aviation  electronics 
technician  (AT),  aviation  structural 
mechanic  (AM),  aviation  ordnance- 
man  (AO),  aviation  photographer’s 
mate  (AF),  airman  (AN)  and  sea- 
man (SN). 

Men  who  are  qualified  for  shore 
duty  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  101-48  may  submit  an  official 
request  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel via  their  commanding  officer. 


• OAHU  HOUSING— Enlisted  per- 
sonnel below  pay  grade  3 are  in- 
eligible for  naval  housing  in  Oahu 
until  the  needs  of  the  first  three  pay 
grades  are  met. 

This  policy,  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  some  time,  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  acute  housing  shortage 
concentrated  in  the  Pearl  Harbor 
area,  Ewa  and  Barber’s  Point. 

A committee  studying  the  problem 
estimated  that  of  the  normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  of  24  months,  the  period 
of  occupancy  of  eligible  personnel  is 
65  per  cent  of  that  time  for  officers 
and  50  per  cent  for  enlisted  men. 

Civilian  housing  experts  estimate 
the  local  shortage  will  continue  for 
another  five  years  and  that  no  relief 
for  naval  personnel  can  be  expected 
in  the  prospective  availability  of  ad- 
ditional civilian  rental  units. 

Officers  below  the  rank  of  captain 
and  eligible  enlisted  personnel  are 
required  to  wait  several  months  after 
applying  before  housing  becomes 
available. 

Only  in  the  relatively  few  cases  of 
“on  station”  housing,  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  housing  avail- 
able, do  any  exceptions  occur. 


Salvage  Ship’s  Mascot  Dogmatic  in  Choice  of  Navy  Career 


Almost  every  ship  in  the  Navy  in- 
cludes as  morale  boosters  such  con- 
ventional things  as  books,  movies 
and  hobby  shops,  but  only  one — the 
salvage  vessel  uss  Opportune  (ARS 
41) — can  boast  of  “Itchy.” 

Of  uncertain  pedigree,  Itchy  has 
trod  the  steel  decks  of  Opportune 
for  two  and  one-half  of  his  three 
years’  existence.  Although  he  claims 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  as  his  home  town, 
his  family  tree  can  be  found  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  where  Opportune  has 
spent  most  of  her  18  months  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Itchy  is  considered  a regular  crew 
member  aboard  ship,  even  possess- 
ing a service  record  which  reads, 
“Itchy,  Dog,  apprentice  seaman, 
USN.”  During  his  tour  of  duty  this 
sea-going  pup  has  held  the  rate  of 
coxswain.  He  was  very  efficient  at  it, 
too,  until  one  day  he  heard  the  “Call 
of  the  Wild”  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  while  the  ship  was  there.  Re- 
sult? Five  days  AWOL. 

No  exception  to  the  Navy  rule, 
Itchy  was  given  a deck  court  martial 
by  the  skipper.  It  was  a grim  Feb- 
ruary day  when  the  crew  was  called 


to  quarters  to  hear  Itchy’s  plight. 

The  skipper  told  all  present  that 
Itchy  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  rate 
of  seaman  first  class,  but  could  re- 


ITCHY,  BM3,  USN,  reports  back 
to  the  ship  to  await  his  fate  after  5 
days  AWOL  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 


gain  his  rate  after  a six-months’  pro- 
bationary period.  Losing  five  bones 
a month  for  six  months  was  enough 
to  make  even  a frivolous  hound  see 
that  he  was  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

It  is  for  several  reasons  that  Itchy 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  crew. 
Always  the  first  one  to  disembark 
when  the  ship  hits  port,  he  runs  up 
and  down  the  pier,  yelping.  A nat- 
ural navigator,  he  can  tell  an  hour 
or  two  in  advance  if  land  is  to  be 
sighted  and  knows  over  which  hori- 
zon terra  firma  lies.  In  a personal 
inspection  you’ll  find  him  standing 
at  attention  in  full  uniform,  whether 
it  is  whites  or  blues.  His  habit  of 
visiting  every  member  of  the  crew 
at  least  once  a week  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  heart-string  puller  of  this 
cruising  canine. 

Does  Itchy  like  the  Navy?  On 
page  two  of  his  service  record,  the 
question,  “Do  you  plan  to  make  the 
Navy  a career?”  is  answered  in  a 
most  dogmatic  way: 

“Yes,”  Itchy  says,  “I  plan  to  spend 
my  life  in  the  Navy.”— -Neil  N. 
Levitt,  J03,  usn. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Reefer  First  to  Report 
100%  in  Bond  Purchases 

The  refrigerator  ship  uss  Cor- 
duba  (AF  32)  went  all-out  on  the 
Security  Loan  Drive.  It  was  the 
first  ship  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to 
report  100  per  cent  participation 
in  the  purchasing  of  savings  bonds. 
Spurred  on  by  slogans,  posters, 
personal  interviews  and  inter-fleet 
competition,  the  73  officers  and 
men  of  the  ship  purchased  their 
bonds  through  the  Navy  allotment 
and  payroll  savings  plan. 

The  Security  Loan  Drive  was 
the  intensified  three-month  bond 
campaign  ending  30  June,  which 
was  endorsed  by  President  Tru- 
man to  combat  inflation. — -Neil  N. 
Levitt,  J03,  usn. 


• HOUSING  PRIORITY— Under  ex- 
isting law,  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  active  service  are  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  as  World  War  II 
veterans  in  obtaining  preference  in 
purchasing  or  renting  new  housing 
accommodations. 

The  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947 
requires  that  all  for-rent  housing  and 
for-sale  dwellings  designed  for  single 
family  residences  completed  after  30 
June  1947  and  before  1 Apr  1949  be 
offered  exclusively  to  World  War  II 
veterans  or  their  families  during  con- 
struction and  for  30  days  after  com- 
pletion. 

A recent  interpretation  of  this  act 
sets  forth  that  included  among  per- 
sons eligible  for  this  preference  are 
personnel  on  active  naval  duty  re- 
quiring housing  for  their  dependent 
family,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

• TAX  REFUND  — Federal  income 
taxes  paid  during  periods  of  active 
service  by  personnel  who  died  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  1 
U.  S.  or  other  United  Nations  on  or 
after  7 Dec  1941,  and  before  1 Jan 

1948,  may  be  credited  or  refunded  as 
overpayment. 

Public  Law  367  (80th  Congress) 
states  that  no  tax  is  payable  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  falls  the  date 
of  death  or  for  any  taxable  year  end- 
ing on  or  after  7 Dec  1941  during  any 
part  of  which  the  deceased  was  in  ac- 
tive service  as  a member  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Deadline  within  which  the  credit  or 
refund  must  be  applied  for  is  1 Jan 

1949. 


• FORM  REVIEW— Several  hundred 
thousand  forms  of  all  types  now  used 
by  the  armed  services  will  undergo 
a critical  survey  by  a new  committee 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  with  an  aim  toward  form 
standardization. 

Expected  to  result  in  extensive  sav- 
ings annually,  the  program  will  elim- 
inate some  forms  and  standardize 
others  for  use  by  two  or  more  of  the 
armed  services  departments. 

• CEC  COMMISSIONS  — Applica- 
tions now  are  being  requested  from 
civilians  and  service  personnel  for 
appointment  to  the  rank  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  usn. 

A quota  of  225  candidates  has  been 
set  for  the  various  Offices  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement  located  in  17 
cities.  Representatives  of  BuDocks 
will  assist  procurement  officers  in  re- 
cruiting eligible  candidates. 

Complete  details  as  to  qualifications 
may  be  obtained  from  procurement 
offices  in  the  following  cities:  Atlanta, 
Ga. ; Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  New  York, 
N.Y. ; Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

® CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  - Re- 
quests for  information  frequently  are 
received  by  BuPers  regarding  employ- 
ment in  private  industry  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  retired  naval 
officers  and  inactive  Reserve  officers. 

The  Navy  Department  neither  main- 
tains nor  sponsors  any  activity  of  this 
type,  and  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  is  the  only  federally 
sponsored  agency  which  offers  services 
of  this  general  character. 

Individuals  writing  for  this  informa- 
tion are  told  by  BuPers  that  a private 
employment  service  which  specializes 
in  the  employment  of  retired  and  Re- 
serve naval  officers  is  sponsored  by  the 
Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  which  will  furnish 
information  upon  request. 

• CONVENTION  LEAVE-The  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  will  hold  its  21st 
annual  convention  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
from  30  August  to  1 September. 

Commanding  officers  were  urged  to 
grant  regularly  authorized  leave,  if 
practicable,  to  enable  members  to  at- 
tend the  convention  by  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  109-48  (NDB,  15  June  1948). 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

You  may  have  to  get  on  your  air 
legs  and  sea  legs  to  rate  a top  score 
in  this  one. 

6 Leave 

5 Liberty 

4 Duty 

3 Spud  Locker 


1.  Capable  of  making  better  than 
500  mph,  this  jet-propelled  fighter  is 
called  the  (a)  Hellcat  (b)  Wildcat 
(c)  Pirate. 

2.  The  rocket-like,  wing-tip  append- 
ages are  (a)  aerial  torpedoes  (b)  gas 
tanks  (c)  bombs. 


3.  The  quill  user  whose  specialty  mark 
is  pictured  at  the  left  is  (a)  journalist 
(b)  personnel  man  (c)  disbursing  clerk. 


4.  If  you  see  the  mark  at  the  right 
on  a mate's  sleeve,  you'll  know,  he 
(a)  does  copy  reading  (b)  assists  in 
job  billeting  (c)  performs  special  com- 
munications' duties. 


5.  The  chief  is  stiown  at  the  control 
valves  of  (a)  emeigency  steering  gear 
(b)  fog  oil  generator  (c)  acetylene  gas 
cylinders. 

6.  The  equipment  is  used  (a)  for 
cutting  and  welding  metals  (b)  to 
direct  the  rudder  when  bridge  has  lost 
steering  control  (c)  to  screen  ship 
movement. 
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NEWS  from  United  Press  is  received  (above)  at  Radio  San 
Francisco.  Copy  relayed  to  Fleet  gets  a check  (below). 


IT’S  NEWS  TO 


TOP:  Operator  of  Communications  Sta- 
tion, Wahiawa,  T.H.,  sends  news  to  Fleet. 


ALL  HANDS 


CHE 


FLEET 

t 


M:  Gear  at  Guam,  unscrambles 
messages  received  simultaneously. 


EDITORIAL  staff  of  Guam  News  handles  copy.  UP  news  is  made  available 
to  Navy  thru  Informational  Services  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 


PRESSMEN  at  Guam  run  off  copies  of  daily  paper  (above).  UP  copy  ends 
its  long  journey  (below)  as  scilors  and  mcrines  catch  up  on  news  in  library. 


Strong  Navy  Assured  by  Action  of  Congress 


AN  AIM  at  keeping  the 
U.S.  Navy  “the  world’s  most  formida- 
ble,” the  second  session  of  the  80th 
Congress  voted  a $3,749,059,250  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  1949  fiscal 
year,  beginning  1 July  1948. 

Included  in  the  appropriation  are: 

• A fund  of  more  than  $82  million 
to  continue  and  enlarge  upon  a post- 
war shipbuilding  program  begun  last 
year.  The  sum,  part  of  which  is  trans- 
ferred funds,  includes  six  million  dol- 
lars as  an  initial  amount  to  begin 
work  on  a 65,000-ton  superaircraft 
carrier  capable  of  carrying  and 
launching  heavy  bombers  from  its 
flush  deck. 

• Appropriations  for  an  active  fleet 
of  277  major  combatant  vessels  and 
486  auxiliaries,  with  a Reserve  fleet  of 


664  major  combatants  and  1,215  other 
ships. 

• Funds  for  operation  of  8,035  air- 
craft in  the  regular  Navy  and  2,678 
in  the  Reserve  program. 

• Authority  and  funds  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  officers  and  men  in 
the  regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
from  518,092,  the  number  approved 
in  last  year’s  appropriation  bill,  to 
527,014.  Because  large  numbers  of 
two-year  enlistments  expired  during 
the  1948  fiscal  year,  Navy  strength  fell 
short  of  the  figure  authorized. 

The  appropriation  does  not  include 
the  previously  passed  aircraft  con- 
struction bill,  which  was  provided 
for  in  a supplemental  appropriation 
of  $653,635,000  for  the  construction 
of  1,165  aircraft.  (See  p.  12.) 


The  appropriation  system  allows 
the  governmental  body  to  obligate  or 
contract  for  goods  or  other  items  with 
the  whole  of  the  annual  appropriation 
at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  money 
need  not  be  paid  for  an  additional 
two  years  if  necessary,  allowing  time 
for  delivery  and  completion  of  the 
items.  For  this  reason  any  one  year's 
expenditure  availability  consists  not 
only  of  funds  appropriated  for  that 
year  but  also  of  balances  remaining 
from  appropriations  for  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 

In  the  1947  and  1948  fiscal  years, 
the  Navy  had  a considerable  stockpile 
of  goods  and  materials  left  over  from 
war  years  and  thus  were  able  to  spend 
more  money  than  was  appropriated. 
In  1947  the  actual  cost  of  the  Navy 
exceeded  appropriations  by  1.9  billion 
dollars,  and  in  1948  the  excess  was 
1.2  billion  dollars.  Estimated  excess 
of  cost  over  appropriations  for  the 
1949  fiscal  year,  according  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  committee 
which  handled  the  bill,  will  be  1.3 
billion  dollars. 

The  point  is  that  when  wartime 
reserves  are  gone,  the  Navy  will  re- 
quire an  even  larger  budget  in  the 
future  to  maintain  the  same  size  estab- 
lishment as  that  provided  for  in  the 
1949  budget  bill.  “Congress  must  be 
prepared  to  consider  this  in  the  near 
future,”  the  committee  report  read. 
“We  must  have  in  mind  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
even  larger  appropriations  to  main- 
tain the  same  size  Navy,  or  whether 
we  can  maintain  our  place  in  the 
world  with  a smaller  one.” 

The  final  appropriation  of  $3,749,- 
059,250  includes  for  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence of  naval  personnel  a fund  of 
$1,215,912,000,  the  largest  single  item 
in  the  appropriation  and  nearly  one 
third  of  the  total  amount.  Other  funds 
to  be  spent  largely  on  personnel  in- 
clude: 

• A welfare  fund  of  $2,400,000. 

• For  training  and  education,  ir 
eluding  officer  candidate  training — 
$25,200,000. 

• For  transportation  and  recruiting 
—$32,000,000. 

• A retirement  pay  fund  of  $78,520.- 
650. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  the  appro- 
priation hearings,  Admiral  Louis  Den- 
feld,  usn,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 


Here’s  Navy  Strength  for  Fiscal  1949 


Congress  approved  in  full  the 
Navy’s  budget  request  for  a planned 
average  strength  during  the  1949 
fiscal  year  of  527,014  regular  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

The  figure  includes  Naval  Reserv- 
ists on  full-time  active  duty  paid 
from  regular  Navy  funds.  It  does  not 
include  Naval  Reservists  on  full-time 
active  duty  in  various  Reserve  pro- 
grams, who  are  paid  from  Naval 
Reserve  funds. 

The  Navy’s  planned  average 
strength  for  fiscal  1949  is  an  increase 
over  the  1948  average  strength, 
which  in  itself  is  larger  than  the 
Navy’s  actual  strength  near  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  as  evidenced  by 
comparison  with  the  1 May  1948 
strength,  the  latest  date  for  which 


an  estimate  was  available  for  release. 

In  making  its  report,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  “the 
personnel  situation  in  1949  will  be 
much  more  stabilized  than  the  Navy 
is  experiencing  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  recruit  far 
above  normal  during  fiscal  1948  to 
offset  heavy  losses  brought  about  by 
the  expiration  of  two-year  enlist- 
ments which  were  allowed  imme- 
diately after  the  war.” 

Estimated  personnel  strengths  for 
1948  and  planned  average  strengths 
for  1949 — both  of  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  budgetary  considerations 
regarding  personnel — follow  in  a 
table  showing  comparison  with  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  actual  strength 
on  1 May  1948: 


Active  Regular  Establishment 


Strength 
1 May  1948 
Preliminary 

Estimated 

Average 

1948 

Planned 

Averages 

1949 

Navy 

Officers 

36,901 

39,339 

41,551 

Warrant  Officers 

4,097 

4,392 

4,149 

Nurses 

1,943 

2,018 

2,914 

Midshipmen  (Academy) 

2,771 

2,819 

3,114 

Enlisted 

342,079 

383,314 

386,061 

Marine  Corps 

Officers 

5,729 

5,912 

6,363 

Warrant  Officers 

1,034 

1,110 

1,000 

Enlisted 

73,554 

79,188 

81,862 

Total 

468,108 

518,092 

527,014 
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gave  a preview  of  how  the  Navy  in- 
tended to  use  its  1949  (fiscal  year, 
1949,  began  1 July  1948  and  extends 
through  30  June  1949)  appropriations: 

“In  general,  it  is  our  intention  to 
improve  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
combat  forces  that  we  now  have.  Ships 
in  active  commission  will  receive  ad- 
ditional personnel.  Additional  air 
groups  will  be  commissioned. 

“Marine  Corps  Plans  are  essentially 
the  same.  Fleet  Marine  Force  units 
will  receive  the  bulk  of  their  increase. 
As  of  now,  we  do  not  plan  to  activate 
additional  combatant  vessels  but  that 
situation  will  be  kept  under  constant 
review. 

“Depending  upon  the  availability  of 
trained  personnel  as  the  training  pro- 


gram progresses  and  of  funds,  we  may 
be  able  to  increase  the  number  of 
active  units  in  the  Fleet.  If  this  be- 
comes possible — again  speaking  in 
broad  terms — it  is  my  opinion  that  any 
such  additions  to  the  fleet  would  be 
designed  to  increase  our  striking  force 
and  our  antisubmarine  forces/’ 

Admiral  Denfeld  also  told  the  Con- 
gressional committee  that  Naval  Re- 
serve plans  are  based  on  a mobiliza- 
tion set-up  which  would  increase  the 
strength  of  the  active  Navy  to  a million 
and  a half  men  in  three  months. 

Planned  strength  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve is  210,000  officers  and  965,000 
enlisted  personnel,  with  24,403  officers 
and  199,364  enlisted  in  the  Organized 
Reserve,  and  185,957  officers  and 


765,636  enlisted  in  the  Volunteer  Re- 
serve program. 

The  $125,436,000  Naval  Reserve 
appropriation  which  appears  under 
BuPers  in  the  table  does  not  include 
expenditures  by  other  bureaus  for 
various  Naval  Reserve  functions.  Al- 
together, the  1949  Naval  Reserve 
program  will  result  in  the  expenditure 
of  approximately  $225  million. 

In  the  table  below,  the  item  under 
the  executive  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  labeled  “miscellaneous  ex- 
penses” includes  general  expenses 
which  are  generally  hard  to  enumerate 
and  largely  unpredictable  in  charac- 
ter. The  item  labeled  “contingencies 
of  the  Navy”  provides  SecNav  with 
funds  to  meet  unforeseen  needs. 


NAVY  BUDGET-1949  FISCAL  YEAR 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Navy $7,500,000 

Contingencies  of  the  Navy ....  12,000,000 

Research,  Navy . 42,255,000 

Operation  and  conservation  of  naval 

petroleum  reserves . 9,245,500 

Exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

No.  4 14,600,000 

Expenses,  island  governments  and  liberated 

occupied  areas 2,250,000 

Naval  Observatory 465,000 

Hydrographic  Office 3,500,000 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  .....  91,815,500 


Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel: 

Training  and  education,  Navy 13,200,000 

Welfare  of  naval  personnel 2,400,000 

Officer  candidate  training,  Navy.  .....  12,000,000 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naval 

Personnel 1,400,000 

Naval  Reserve 125,436,000 

Naval  Academy  5,020,000 

Naval  Home ' 380,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel....  159,836,000 

Bureau  of  Ships: 

Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Ships 360,000,000 

Bureau  of  Ordnance: 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  Navy....  230,000,000 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  naval  personnel.  . ($1,215,912,000) 

Pay  and  allowances 1,111,116,000 

Subsistence  104,796,000 

Retired  pay,  Navy 78,520,650 

Transportation  and  recruiting  of  naval 

personnel 32,000,000 

Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 

Accounts  209,000,000 

Transportation  of  things,  Navy 85,000,000 

Fuel,  Navy  65,000,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  1,685,432,650 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery: 

Medical  Department,  Navy 40,000,000 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks: 

Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  150,375,000 


Bureau  of  Aeronautics: 

Aviation,  Navy... (585,000,000) 

Aeronautical  instruments 25,000,000 

Maintenance  and  operation 450,000,000 

Research  and  development 110,000,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  (except 

construction  of  aircraft  ) 585,000,000 

Marine  Corps: 

Pay,  Marine  Corps 201,287,000 

Retired  pay,  Marine  Corps 8,519,000 

Pay  of  civil  force  (2,178,000) 

Office  of  Commandant 1,100,000 

Supply  Department  1,078,000 

General  expenses.  Marine  Corps 132,000,000 

Total,  Marine  Corps  343,984,000 

Navy  Department  salaries: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  3,965,000 

Office  of  Naval  Research 1,207,000 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library.  . . . 69,000 

Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General 305,300 

Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  . . . 1,225,000 

Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey 38,000 

Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Communications  550,000 

Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 980,000 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 4,532,000 

Bureau  of  Ships 6,208,500 

Bureau  of  Ordnance 3,012,600 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 4,385,000 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 1,406,200 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 2,087,500 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics 3,000,000 

Total,  Navy  Department  salaries 32,611,100 

Contingent  expenses: 

Contingent  expenses,  Navy  Department..  1,100,000 

Printing  and  binding.  Navy  Department.  . 2,635,000 

Total,  contingent  expenses 3,735,000 

Total  annual  appropriations 3,682,789,250 

Continuing  appropriations: 

Shipbuilding: 

Construction  of  ships 56,800,000 

Ordnance  of  new  construction 9,470,000 

Total,  shipbuilding  66,270,000 

Total  annual  and  continuing 
appropriations . . 3,749,059,250 
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Here’s  Roundup  of  Legislation  Affecting  Navy 


Closing  days  of  the  second  session 
of  the  80th  Congress  saw  quick  ac- 
tion on  many  bills  of  interest  to  naval 
personnel. 

Many  were  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  the  necessary  approval 
to  make  them  law.  Many  others 
which  did  not  pass  Congress  are  ex- 
pected to  be  introduced  into  the  next 
session,  which  will  be  in  1949  unless 
a special  session  is  called. 

The  following  bills,  having  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  are  now  laws: 

Enlisted  Retirement — Public  Law 

709  (H.R.  5344)  : enables  retired  en- 
listed men  and  warrant  officers  to 
elect  appointment  in  the  highest  tem- 
porary rank  in  which  they  served 
satisfactorily  or  retired  pay  of  enlisted 
or  warrant  grade.  The  law  also  pro- 
hibits retroactive  checkage  of  retired 
pay. 

Survivors'  Payments — Public  Law 

710  (H.R.  5758)  : permits  certain  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  surviving  broth- 
ers, sisters,  nieces  and  nephews  of 
deceased  servicemen  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

Building  Suspension — Public  Law 
690  (S.  2400)  : authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  discretion  to  stop  con- 
struction on  Kentucky  (BB  66),  Ha- 


Procurement Program  Calls 
For  1,165  Naval  Aircraft 

The  Navy  is  now  authorized  to 
order  new  aircraft  to  a total  of 
$653,635,000.  Procurement  of  1,165 
naval  aircraft  is  planned  under  the 
Congressional  appropriation. 

The  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gram breaks  down  to  the  following 
types,  manufacturers,  models  and 
quantities: 

Fighters — McDonnell  F2H,  179; 
Grumman  F9F,  317;  Douglas  F3D, 
28;  Chance  Vought  F6U,  33,  and 
Chance  Vought  F7U,  19. 

Attack — Douglas  AD,  356; 
Grumman  AF,  23;  Martin  AM,  47. 

Patrol — Lockheed  P2V,  82. 

Transport  — Fairchild  R4Q,  8; 
Grumman  JR2F,  6;  and  2 VR 
(HL)s  of  undetermined  manufac- 
turer. 

HelicoDters — Sikorsky  HJS,  19; 
Sikorsky  H03S,  18. 

There  will  be  28  additional 
planes  of  undertermined  type. 


waii  (CB  3),  W/agner  (DE  539), 
Vandiver  (DE  540),  Castle  (DD  720), 
Woodrow  R.  Thompson  (DD  721), 
Lansdale  (DD  766),  Seymour  D.  Ow- 
ens (DD  767),  Hoel  (DD  768),  Abner 
Read  (DD  769),  Seaman  (DD  791), 
Unicorn  (SS  436)  and  Walrus  (SS 
437).  Funds  will  be  used  to  begin 
construction  of  the  new  65.000-ton 
flush  deck  carrier. 

Pay  Credit — Public  Law  681  - ( S. 
1790)  : amends  existing  law  to  allow 
permanent  pay  credit  for  certain  serv- 
ice under  18  years  of  age.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  effective  from  1 
June  1942. 

Mustering  Out  Pay — Public  Law 
539  (H.R.  5805)  : extends  the  time 
within  which  applications  for  benefits 
of  the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of 
1944  may  be  made  by  veterans  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  The  new 
deadline  is  3 Feb  1950. 

Equipment  Availability  — Public 
Law  652  (S.  1302)  : provides  for  aid- 
ing associations,  institutions  and  other 
groups  encouraging  participation  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  athletic 
programs  by  making  surplus  sports 
equipment  available. 

Postal  Reimbursements  — Public 
Law  664  (S.  1520)  : amends  existing 
law  to  provide  reimbursement  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  shortages  in  postal 
accounts  occurring  while  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  designated  custodians  of 
postal  effects. 

Authority  Delegation — Public  Law 
668  (H.R.  4032)  : amends  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  naval 
service  so  as  to  authorize  the  dele- 
gation to  SecNav  of  certain  discre- 
tionary powers  of  the  President. 

Medical  Appointments  — Public 
Law  716  (H.R.  5983):  amends  exist- 
ing law  to  remove  restrictions  on  ap- 
pointments to  the  Navy  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

Filipino  Midshipmen — Public  Law 
752  (S.  2729.  H.R.  6698)  : provides 
for  the  appointment  of  Filipino  stu- 
dents to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Air  Base — ‘Public  Law  653  (S. 
1675)  : provides  for  construction  of  an 
air  field  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Reserve  Retirement  — Public  Law 
810  (H.R.  2744)  : establishes  plan  for 
the  non-disability  retirement  of  Re- 
servists. (See  page  54.) 


Draft  Registration— Public  Law 

759  (S.  2655,  H.R.  42781:  sets  up 
Selective  Service  registration  and  in- 
duction into  the  armed  services.  (See 
page  40.) 

Property  Gifts — Public  Law  889 
(H.R.  5882) : authorizes  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  donate  excess  and  surplus 
property  for  educational  purposes. 

Plan  Administration — Public  Law 
675  (S.  1214,  H.R.  3313):  amends 
existing  law  relating  to  administration 
of  the  Navy’s  Holloway  Plan. 

Insurance  Extension — Public  Law 
838  (H.R.  6507)  : amends  existing 
law  to  authorize  renewal  of  level- 
premium  term  insurance  for  a second 
5-year  period. 

Unapproved  Legislation 

The  following  bills  were  introduced 
into  Congress  but  were  not  passed 
therefore  could  not  become  law.  Many 
are  expected  to  be  re-introduced  into 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Final  status  of  each  bill  is  indicated 
for  the  information  of  personnel. 
Bills  introduced  into  the  81st  Con- 
gress will  be  treated  as  new  bills  and 
therefore  must  start  all  over  in  get- 
ting Congressional  approval. 

Income  Taxes  — H.R.  6710,  H.R. 
6712:  Passed  House  only;  to  extend 
the  $1,500  income  tax  exemption  for 
service  personnel  beyond  1 Jan  1949. 
(See  separate  story  on  the  next 
page.) 

Aviation  Pilots — S.  1216,  H.R.  3312: 
Passed  Senate  only;  to  remove  the 
existing  minimum  percentages  of  en- 
listed aviation  pilots  in  peacetime. 

Even  Service — H.R.  5086:  Intro- 


Higher  Priced  Commercial 
Steamer  Space  Permitted 

Regulations  governing  accommo- 
dations for  naval  personnel  or  their 
dependents  while  traveling  on  com- 
mercial steamship  lines  have  been 
adopted  in  a SecNav  letter  dated 
29  June  1948. 

Instructions  permit  use  of  higher 
priced  steamer  accommodations 
„when  the  lowest  first-class  accom- 
modations are  not  available.  It 
affects  naval  personnel  traveling  to 
or  from  overseas  billets  under 
orders  and  their  dependents  travel- 
ing in  connection  with  those  orders. 
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ALL  HANDS 


EMs  Start  Paying  Income  Tax  on  1 Jan  1 949 


Passed  over  in  the  last  minute 
rush  of  Congressional  legislation 
was  a bill  to  extend  the  $1,500  in- 
come tax  exemption  for  service  per- 
sonnel beyond  its  expiration  date  of 
31  Dec  1948. 

As  a result,  income  taxes  will  be 
required  beginning  1 Jan  1949  from 
the  service  pay  of  a large  number  of 
enlisted  personnel  who  never  be- 
fore paid  taxes  on  service  income. 
Officers’  salaries  will  be  more  heavily 
taxed  than  previously. 

The  bill  is  not  considered  a dead 
issue,  however,  according  to  BuPers 
officials.  It  is  expected  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  enact  it  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  pos- 


sibly effective  as  of  1 Jan  1949 
While  it  is  not  the  intention  to  seek 
a permanent  income  tax  exemption 
for  service  personnel,  this  bill  is  re- 
garded as  a stop-gap  measure  until 
Congress  acts  upon  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  service  pay. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  brought  out 
estimates  that  enlisted  personnel  will 
pay  an  average  of  about  $80  annu- 
ally, while  the  estimated  income  tax 
from  the  average  officer’s  salary 
would  be  $300  yearly.  Unless  the 
exemption  is  renewed  by  the  next 
Congress,  its  expiration  will  collect 
about  $247  million  from  the  armed 
services,  $100  million  of  which  will 
come  from  the  Navy  and  MarCor. 


duced;  to  equalize  the  terms  of  serv- 
ice of  Army  cadets  and  Navy  mid- 
shipmen. 

Foreign  Duty  -S.  2407,  II. R.  6072: 
Introduced;  to  clarify  the  constitu- 
tional status  for  employment  of  Naval 
Reserves  in  foreign  countries. 

Reserve  Rank — S.  2836,  H.R.  6890: 
Introduced;  to  authorize  the  rank  of, 
rear  admiral  (upper  half)  in  the  Na- 
val Reserve. 

Reserve  Compensation  — S.  2380, 
H.R.  6532:  Introduced;  to  provide 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  who  suffered  disability 
or  death  from  injuries  incurred  on 
active  duty  or  while  performing  in- 
active duty  training. 

Reserve  Pensions — S.  2760:  Passed 
Senate  only;  to  authorize  Reservists 
to  receive  pensions,  disability  compen- 
sation and  so  forth  while  in  receipt  of 
drill  pay. 

Midshipman  Pay — S.  657:  Passed 
Senate  only;  to  authorize  counting  of 
midshipman  service  for  pay  purposes. 

Accrued  Leave — S.  1199,  H.R. 
3253:  Introduced;  to  provide  reim- 
bursement for  the  accrued  leave  of 
certain  retired  and  former  Reserve 
officers. 

Retired  Pay — S.  1664,  H.R.  2321: 
Introduced;  to  authorize  interim  re- 
tired pay  for  certain  Reserve  officers 
separated  and  later  retired  for  disa- 
bility. 

Per  Diem  Pay — S.  2174,  H.R.  5393: 
Passed  Senate  only;  to  provide  read- 
justment of  per  diem  allowances  of 
$8  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

Dependents'  Allotments — S.  2234, 
H.R.  5643:  Introduced;  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  registration  of  allot- 
ments to  dependents  of  personnel  of 
the  first  three  pay  grades  who  elect 
to  receive  MAQ  instead  of  dependents’ 
allowances. 

Dependents'  Travel  — H.R.  1971: 
Introduced;  to  provide  transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  effects 
of  regulars  upon  discharge. 

Officer  Retirements— S.  301,  H.R. 
1035:  Introduced;  to  rectify  retire- 
ment benefits  of  officers  who  served 
prior  to  12  Nov  1918. 

Pay  Adjustment  — S.  1792,  H.R. 
4500:  Introduced;  to  amend  Public 
Law  305  (79th  Congress)  to  provide 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  retired 
pay  for  certain  naval  officers. 

Stop  Checkage — S.2784,  S.  2810: 
Passed  Senate  only;  to  prevent  check- 
age  of,  retired  pay  of  certain  officers 
of  the  honorary  retired  list  who  were 


re-retired  under  Public  Law  305  (79th 
Congress) . 

Court  System — S.  1338,  H.R.  3687: 
Introduced;  to  amend  the  Article  for 
the  Government  of  the  Navy  relating 
to  naval  justice. 

Flight  Pay — H.R.  3449:  Introduced; 
to  equalize  flight  pay  for  certain  non- 
aviator Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers and  former  officers  with  flight 
pay  of  Army  officers. 

Enlisted  Care — H.R.  1811:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  dispensary  treat- 
ment and  hospitalization  in  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  for  retired  enlisted 
men. 

Retirement  Pay — H.R.  3364:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  retirement  with 
full  active  duty  pay  for  any  individual 
who  has  served  50  or  more  years  on 
the  active  list. 

D.  C.  Appointments — S.  2034,  H.R. 
4502;  Passed  Senate  only;  to  increase 
the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the 
Naval  Academy  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Land  Donations  — S.  1793,  H.R. 
4501:  Introduced;  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  land  for  Naval  Reserve 
training  purposes. 

Retirement  Review — H.R.  798,  H.R. 
2871:  Introduced;  to  establish  retire- 
ment review  boards  under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Property  Claims — H.R.  3722:  In- 
troduced; to  authorize  payment  to 
survivors  of  property  claims  of  de- 
ceased military  and  naval  personnel. 

Warrant  Pay — S.  2140,  H.R.  5345: 
Introduced;  to  allow  certain  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  to  count  other 
active  commissioned  service  in  compu- 


tation of  service  for  advancement  to 
third  and  fourth  pay  grades. 

Temporary  Housing — S.  2136;  In- 
troduced; to  permit  members  of  serv- 
ices who  have  dependents  to  occupy 
on  a rental  basis  and  without  loss  of 
rental  allowances  temporary  housing 
facilities  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
services. 

Advance  Costs — H.R.  5760:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  transportation  for 
travel  performed  in  anticipation  of 
orders. 

Grave  Markers — S.  2190:  Intro- 
duced; to  provide  headstones  to  mark 
honorary  burial  places  of  certain  de- 
ceased members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Insurance  Adjustments — H.R.  4159: 
Introduced;  to  provide  equitable  ad- 
justment of  insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Legislative  Proposals 

Among  proposals  initiated  by  the 
various  Navy  Department  bureaus  for 
Congressional  consideration  were  the 
following  topics,  none  of  which 
reached  Congress  before  time  of  ad- 
journment: 

• Extra  compensation  for  personnel 
attached  to  underwater  demolition 
teams. 

• Revision  of  the  pay  structure  of 
the  armed  services. 

• Hospital  care  for  minor  children 
of  deceased  naval  personnel. 

• Transportation  of  dependents  to 
places  of  selection. 

• Retirement  plan  on  a participat- 
ing basis. 

• Revision  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act 
of  1938. 
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HEAVYWEIGHTS  of  the  Argentine  navy  are  the  venerable  battleships  Rivadavia  (above)  and  her  sister  ship  Moreno. 


Largest  South  American  Navy 


P OSSESSING  high  mountains,  broad 
plains  and  a temperate  climate,  Ar- 
gentina in  many  ways  is  to  South 
America  what  the  U.S.  is  to  North 
America.  Each  nation  has  cattle 
ranches,  packing  plants,  skiing  re- 
sorts and  its  continent’s  largest  city. 
Like  the  U.S.,  Argentina  has  the 
largest  navy  among  its  neighbors. 

The  Argentine  navy  is  divided  into 
two  task  forces,  each  of  which  is  as- 
signed a commander  responsible  to 
the  commander  in  chief. 

The  country’s  principal  naval  base 
is  Puerto  Belgrano,  353  nautical 
miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires.  This 
artificial  harbor  and  its  port  area  are 
interesting  in  many  respects.  The  bay 
(Bahia  Blanca)  is  open  to  the  sea, 
with  little  natural' protection  from  the 
rough  South  Atlantic.  An  extensive 
artificial  breakwater  was  built  to 
make  the  bay  a better  harbor. 

Ashore  there  is  an  entirely  modern 
base  with  extensive  housing  for  mar- 
ried personnel.  The  base  includes 
facilities  for  many  types  of  athletics, 


and  has  modern  medical  installations 
in  the  midst  of  landscaped  grounds. 
Complete  maintenance  and  repair  fa- 
cilities are  available  at  Puerto  Bel- 
grano, including  dry-docks. 

Argentine  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  may  join  the  navy.  If  the 
sailor  requests  it  30  days  in  advance, 
his  enlistment  is  terminated  five  years 
after  the  day  he  is  promoted  to 
marinero  segundo — seaman,  second 
class.  If  he  does  not  request  his 
separation  from  the  service,  his  enlist- 
ment is  automatically  extended  for 
three  years.  When  men  are  conscript- 
ed into  the  navy,  their  enlistment  is 
for  two  years. 

The  enlisted  rating  set-up  is  un- 
usual, with  11  pay  grades.  The  rates 
ascent  from  conscripto  (draftee)  with 
a monthly  wage  of  30  pesos  (about 


(This  is  the  ninth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS 
articles,  prepared  from  nonclassified 
sources  on  navies  of  foreign  powers  today) 


$8)  to  suboficial  mayor  (CPO,  first 
class)  with  600  pesos  per  month. 
Above  conscripto,  there  are  three 
classes  of  seamen,  three  classes  of 
POs  and  four  classes  of  CPOs. 

Argentina’s  naval  academy  is  at 
Rio  Santiago  Naval  Base,  near  Buenos 
Aires.  Line  officers,  engineering  of- 
ficers and  Marine  officers  are  trained 
there.  After  entering  the  school  at 
the  age  of  16  to  20,  the  cadets  spend 
four  years  there.  This  is  followed  by 
one  year’s  training  in  aircraft  and 
submarines  and  aboard  surface  ves- 
sels. The  rules  and  schedule  of  the 
academy  are  rigorous,  with  the  day’s 
work  beginning  at  0500  and  lasting 
until  2100.  Smoking  is  permitted  only 
during  two  one-hour  periods  each  day 
and  no  studying  is  allowed  after  2100. 

The  Argentine  navy’s  retirement 
plan  is  most  generous.  An  enlisted 
man  or  an  officer  may  retire  after  10 
years’  service,  if  he  wishes,  in  time  of 
peace.  After  that  length  of  service 
an  enlisted  man  would  receive  25 
per  cent  of  his  active  duty  pay  for 
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SECOND  of  Argentina's  two  battleships  is  Moreno  (above).  These  vessels 
were  built  in  U.S.  in  1914-15,  and  were  extensively  refitted  10  years  later. 


life,  and  an  officer  would  receive  30 
per  cent  of  his.  By  remaining  on  active 
duty  until  he  had  completed  25  years, 
however,  an  enlisted  man  would  re- 
ceive 100  per  cent  of  his  pay  as  a 
pension.  An  officer  must  remain  on 
active  duty  for  30  years  to  get  full 
pay  on  retirement. 

The  Argentine  coast  artillery, 
formed  in  1905,  was  redesignated  the 
marine  corps  in  November  1946.  Be- 
fore becoming  marines,  men  must 
spend  some  time  in  the  navy  to  dem- 
onstrate their  fitness  for  military  life. 
Navy  men  who  previously  have  been 
in  no  way  identified  with  the  marines 
can  transfer  to  that  branch  of  the 
service  at  any  time,  upon  approval. 
Marine  officers  are  graduates  of  the 
naval  academy. 

Heavyweights  of  the  Argentine  navy 
are  two  battleships: 

• Rivadavia,  Moreno — 27,720  tons 
standard  displacement,  speed  23 
knots,  main  armament  twelve  12-inch 
50-caliber  and  twelve  6-inch  50-cali- 
ber guns.  These  ships  were  built  in 
the  U.S.  and  completed  in  1914-1915. 
They  were  extensively  refitted  in  the 
U.S.  10  years  later.  Late  photos  show 
the  two  battlewagons  still  equipped 
with  basket-type  foremasts. 

Of  more  modern  construction  is 
one  cruiser: 

• La  Argentina — 6,000  tons  stand- 
ard displacement,  speed  31  knots, 
main  armament  nine  6-inch  guns,  al- 
most 30  antiaircraft  guns,  and  six  21- 
inch  torpedo  tubes;  built  in  England 
and  delivered  to  Argentina  in  1939. 

Older,  but  trim-looking  and  im- 
pressive are  two  other  cruisers: 

• Almirante  Brown,  Veinticinco 


de  Mayo — 6,800  tons  standard  dis- 
placement, speed  32  knots,  main 
armament  six  7.5-inch  52-caliber  guns, 
more  than  20  antiaircraft  guns,  and 
six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes;  built  in 
Italy  and  completed  in  1929. 

The  venerable  cruiser  Pueyrredon, 
built  in  Italy  in  the  1890s,  is  now  of- 
ficially rated  a coast  defense  ship.  A 
sister  ship,  Belgrano,  has  been  de- 
commissioned since  World  War  II. 

Six  modern  ships  built  in  England 
are  called  exploradores  (Scouts)  by 
their  crews,  but  destroyers  by  us. 
They  are: 

• Entre  Rios,  Buenos  Aires, 
Misiones,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  and 
San  Luis — 1,375  tons  standard  dis- 
placement, speed  35.5  knots,  main 
armament  four  4.7-inch  guns  and 
eight  21-inch  torpedo  tubes,  completed 


in  1938.  These  ships  are  named 
after  provinces  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, as  are  the  other  destroyers 
listed  below: 

• Mendoza,  Tucuman,  La  Rioja — - 
standard  displacement  1,570  tons, 
speed  36  knots,  main  armament  five 
4.7-inch  guns,  antiaircraft  guns  and 
six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes;  completed 
in  June  1929.  Unusually  fast  ships  for 
their  date  of  construction,  two  of 
them  have  held  a speed  of  38  knots 
for  six-hour  periods  and  a third  has 
touched  39.4  knots  without  exceeding 
its  designed  power  limit. 

Two  slightly  older  destroyers  were 
purchased  from  Spain  in  1927 : 

• Cervantes,  Juan  de  Garay — 

standard  displacement  1,522  tons, 
speed  36  knots,  main  armament  five 
4.7-inch  guns  and  six  21-inch  tor- 


TRIM-LOOKING  cruiser  Veinticinco  de  Mayo,  built  in  Italy,  has  a displacement  of  6,800  tons,  and  makes  32  knots. 
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pedo  tubes;  completed  in  1925.  Cer- 
vantes is  named  after  the  creator  of 
Don  Quixote,  the  lovable  knight  who 
stabbed  at  windmills  witli  his  lance 
while  charging  on  a mule.  Juan  de 
Garay  was  the  governor  of  Paraguay 
who  founded  Buenos  Aires  in  1580. 

Four  destroyers  of  pre-World  War 
I days  have  been  assigned  to  harbor 
service. 

Three  fairly  modern  submarines 
are  included  in  the  Argentine  navy: 

• Salta,  Santa  Fe,  Santiago  del 
Estero — displacement  775  tons  sur- 
faced and  920  tons  submerged,  speed 


17.5  knots  surfaced  and  9 knots  sub- 
merged, main  armament  one  4-inch 
deck  gun,  antiaircraft  guns  and  eight 
21-inch  torpedo  tubes;  built  in  Italy 
in  1931-1932. 

While  not  old,  two  surveying  ves- 
sels are  rigged  to  carry  sail  to  sup- 
plement their  Diesel  engines  as  mo- 
tive power.  These  ships,  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Madryn,  were  built  in  England  in 
1927.  More  elaborately  equipped  for 
sail  is  the  old  training  ship  Presidente 
Sarmiento,  which  was  built  in  1898. 
This  three-masted  clipper-rigged  ship 
carries  three  torpedo  tubes  besides  its 


other  armament,  and  can  make  15 
knots  under  steam  power. 

River  monitors,  patrol  vessels,  mine- 
sweepers, transports,  tugs  and  other 
auxiliary  vessels  all  play  their  part 
in  the  Argentine  navy.  Recently  ac- 
quired are  two  repair  ships,  15  LCIs. 
two  LSMs  and  an  additional  tug.  After 
visiting  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  the 
cruiser  La  Argentina  with  140  naval 
cadets  aboard  is  completing  a journey 
around  the  world. 

This  south-of-the-border  navy  is 
modern  and  efficient. — H.  0.  Austin, 
MEC,  usn. 


Old  Salt  Combines  Colorful  Naval  and  Civilian  Careers 


As  colorful  and  interesting  a ca- 
reer as  can  be  imagined  is  that  of 
R.  W.  Ritchie,  AB1,  usn  at  present 
attached  to  Fleet  Air  Squadron  117 
at  Kaneohe,  Hawaii. 

The  history  of  Ritchie’s  adven- 
tures begins  on  3 Aug  1914,  when 
he  first  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  He 
went  through  recruit  training  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1914  was  transferred  to  the  battle- 
ship uss  Minnesota  (BB  22),  which 
was  on  duty  in  Mexican  waters.  He 
was  transferred  to  another  battle- 
ship, uss  Nebraska  (BB  14),  in 
1916.  While  on  this  tour  of  duty  he 
saw  six  more  months  of  service  in 
the  Mexico  area. 

“Vacation  in  Mexico”  ended  for 
Ritchie  in  1918  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  aboard  the  cruiser 


uss  San  Francisco  (CA  38),  flagship 
of  the  mine  laying  squadron  in  the 
North  Sea. 

In  1920  he  was  sent  to  the  re- 
ceiving ship,  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
for  duty.  During  1920  and  1921  he 
became  an  outstanding  athlete. 

Having  become  interested  in  pho- 
tography, Ritchie  completed  a course 
in  the  Navy  Photographers  School 
at  Anacostia,  D.  C.  During  this 
course  he  became  interested  in  avia- 
tion. He  requested  flight  training. 
In  1923  he  was  graduated  from  Pen- 
sacola and  designated  naval  aviation 
pilot. 

After  three  years  of  flying  various 
aircraft,  Ritchie  became  a member 
of  a crew  whose  duty  it  was  to  in- 
struct midshipmen  in  aviation  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 


While  there  the  plane  in  which  he 
was  a crew  member  lost  an  engine. 
Ritchie  escaped  with  a scalp  wound. 

During  the  same  year  (1926)  he 
rounded  out  his  sports  career.  He 
was  selected  as  All-Navy  fullback 
while  playing  on  the  team  of  the 
seaplane  tender  uss  Wright  (AV  1), 
and  played  basketball  with  the  re- 
ceiving ship,  Norfolk,  Va. 

In  1927  and  1928  Ritchie  served  a 
tour  of  duty  as  instructor  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  In  1929  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Squadron  VT-2  attached 
to  the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Lexington 
(C V 2),  where  he  flew  in  T4M-ls. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment 
on  5 Nov  1929,  he  left  the  Navy  and 
launched  himself  on  an  adventurous 
civilian  career. 

In  1935  the  Bol-Inca  Mining 
Corporation  and  the  Araymyo  Mines 
contracted  for  his  services. 

In  February  1941,  Ritchie  offered 
his  services  to  England’s  Royal  Air 
Force  to  do  his  part  in  the  big  scrap. 

The  desire  to  be  back  in  the  serv- 
ices of  his  own  country  prompted 
Ritchie’s  reenlistment  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1944.  His  first  orders  read. 
“.  . . to  CMAA  Force,  Paris,  France.” 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Eu- 
rope, Ritchie  returned  to  the  U.S. 
He  was  in  Norfolk  when  the  final 
gun  sounded  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Deciding  to  return  to  the  South 
American  mining  companies,  he 
“went  out  on  points”  and  headed 
south.  He  found  upon  arrival,  how- 
ever, that  the  mines  were  not  op- 
erating. Discovering  that  his  broken 
service  “counted  on  20,”  he  reen- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Ritchie  now  operates  the  scales 
used  for  computing  weights  and 
balancing  loads  for  aircraft. 


SLIP-STICK  in  hand,  W.  R.  Ritchie,  ABI,  USN,  looks  the  situation  over. 
Placing  cargo  so  it  will  balance  while  the  plane  is  in  flight  is  his  job. 
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RECREATION-PLUS  is  provided  by  large  and  well-equipped 
hobby  center  maintained  jt  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.  Above: 
Chief  C.  B.  Thomasson  works  scrap  metal  into  lamp  base 
(left),  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bradley  prepares  ceramic  figurine  for  glazing 
(right).  Below:  A.  L.  Klassen  puts  finishing  touches  on  model 
plane  (left),  Mrs  J.  R.  Tate,  wife  of  CO,  trims  vase  (right). 


NAVY  SPORTS 


Two  Navy  Enlisted  Men  Win  Berths  on  U.S.  Olympic  Boxing  Team 


Battling  their  way  through  the 
finest  amateur  boxers  in  America, 
All-Navy  champions  Bill  Bossio,  SN, 
usn,  uss  Albany,  and  Hank  Herring, 
SD1,  usn,  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  emerged  from  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  finals  as  amateur  boxing 
champions  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  the  first  Navy  enlisted  men 
ever  to  represent  the  U.  S.  in  the 
International  Olympics. 

When  the  U.  S.  Olympic  boxing 
finals  held  at  Boston  Garden,  Boston, 
Mass.,  ended,  the  U.  S.  Navy  team  was 
tied  for  first  place  honors  with  a civil- 
ian mid-western  team.  Of  the  eight 
men  who  were  crowned  amateur  box- 
ing champions  of  the  U.  S.,  two  were 
Navy  fighters,  one  was  Army  and  one 
Air  Force,  making  half  the  national 
team  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Handicapped  by  a sore  right  hand, 
Welterweight  Hank  Herring  fought 
magnificently  throughout  the  elimina- 
tions. Seldom  using  his  right  hand, 
Hank  knocked  out  his  first  two  op- 
ponents with  left  hooks  and  decisioned 
his  opponents  in  the  semi-finals  and 
finals. 

Bantamweight  Bill  Bossio  was  a 
blur  of  speed  in  all  three  of  his  bouts. 
From  the  opening  to  the  final  bell  he 
threw  punches  too  fast  to  count  and 
won  all  three  matches  by  unanimous 
decisions.  His  most  difficult  fight 
was" against  National  AAU  Champion 
William  Morgan.  In  the  second  round 
Morgan,  a KO  artist,  hit  Bossio  re- 
peatedly with  all  the  power  he  could 
muster,  but  the  great  Navy  scrapper 


Hank  Herring  Bill  Bossio 


kept  boring  in,  and  in  the  third  round 
battered  the  AAU  champ  badly. 

Flyweight  Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn, 
Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  staged  a terrific  battle  against 
the  ultimate  Olympic  champion,  Frank 
Sodano,  losing  the  bout  with  a heart- 
breaking split  decision. 

The  eight  national  champs  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy “tuning  up”  prior  to  sailing  for 
London  aboard  ss  America. 

Results 

First  round  of  eliminations  — Navy 
Welterweight  Hank  Herring,  SD1,  usn, 
NavSta,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  KOd  Art  Davis 
of  Mt.  Holly,  N.C.  in  the  first  round. 
Navy  Middleweight  Jimmy  Depena,  TN, 
usn,  Severn  River  Naval  Command,  lost 
split  decision  to  Frank  Daniels  of  Bakers 
Field,  Calif.  (Other  Navy  fighters  re- 
ceived byes.) 

Second  round  of  eliminations — Navy 
Flyweight  Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn,  Hospi- 
tal Corps  School,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  KOd 
Francis  Cullums  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Navy 
Bantamweight  Bill  Bossio,  SN,  usn,  uss 
Albany,  defeated  National  AAU  Cham- 
pion William  Morgan  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
with  unanimous  decision.  Navy  Feather- 


weight Johnny  Kamber,  DC3,  USN,  NOB 
Guam,  lost  decision  to  Joe  Lopez  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Navy  Light-Heavy- 
weight  Dodsons  Oliver,  TA,  usn,  NAS 
Barber’s  Point,  Oahu,  T.  H.,  defeated 
National  Inter-Collegiate  Champion  Cal- 
vin Hunter.  Hank  Herring  knocked  out 
Charles  Cotton  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the 
second  round.  Charlie  Norkus,  PFC, 
usmc,  N.  Y.  Navy  Yard,  lost  by  knock- 
out to  National  Golden  Gloves  Champion 
Coley  Wallace  of  New  York  City. 

Semi-finals — Jimmy  Quinn  lost  a split 
decision  to  National  AAU  Champion 
Frank  Sodano  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bill 
Bossio  won  a unanimous  decision  over 
Mickey  Mars  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hank 
Herring  won  a decision  over  Morris 
Harper,  Oakland,  Calif.  Dodsons  Oliver 
lost  by  decision  to  Charles  Speizer,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Finals — Bill  Bossio  decisioned  James 
Mitchell,  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  win  amateur 
bantamweight  boxing  championship  of 
U.  S.  Hank  Herring  decisioned  Ross 
Virgo,  U.  S.  Army  to  win  amateur 
welterweight  boxing  championship  of 

U.  S. 

Navy  Olympic  Bouts 

Thirty-one  Navy  fighters  partici- 
pated in  16  bouts  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  select  the  eight  boxers  who 
represented  the  Navy  at  Olympic  final 
eliminations  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  eight  men  selected  to  carry  the 
Navy’s  colors  to  Boston  were:  Heavy- 
weight— Charlie  Norkus,  PFC,  usmc; 
Light  heavyweight — Dodsons  Oliver, 
TA,  usn;  Middleweight — Jimmy  De- 
Pena,  TN,  usn;  Welterweight — Hank 
Herring,  SD1,  usn;  Lightweight — 
Edmund  Mullin,  SA,  usn;  Feather- 


STRIKE  OUT  artist  Thomas  Delutis,  YN2, 
USN,  star  hurler  of  CincPac  baseball  team 
whiffed  18  Ford  Island  batters  in  league 
game  allowed  only  four  hits.  CincPac  won. 
3-2.  GYMNASTIC  STAR  Lieutenant  Wal- 
ter Blattman,  USN,  twirls  gracefully  on  the 
parallel  bars.  He's  Olympic  team  member. 
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SKIDDING  STOP  at  third  is  made  by  CincPac's  Noah  Flucard,  YN3,  as  Aiea's 
third  baseman  Ollie  Burkett,  HA,  tags  him.  CincPac  won  the  close  game  8-7. 


weight — Johnny  Kamber,  DC3,  usn  ; 
Bantamweight — Bill  Bossio,  SN,  usn; 
Flyweight — Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn. 

The  men  selected  included  only 
four  1948  All-Navy  champs — DePena, 
Herring,  Bossio  and  Quinn.  Heavy- 
weight champ  Jack  Woods,  AOC,  usn, 
did  not  participate  and  Mullin  was 
selected  over  lightweight  champ 
Johnny  Aguilar,  AM2,  usn,  for  the 
Olympic  finals.  All-Navy  middle- 
weight champ  Otis  Perry,  TN,  usn, 
broke  his  jaw  while  training  for  the 
bouts. 

In  the  All-Navy  tournament  finals 
Jimmy  Ithier,  SN,  usn,  was  matched 
against  Johnny  Kamber,  DC3,  usn, 
and  defeated  him  to  capture  the 
featherweight  crown.  At  Washington 
they  were  rematched  and  Kamber, 
boxing  beautifully,  won  with  a unani- 
mous decision. 

Results 

Flyweight — Verna  Ford,  PFC,  usmc, 
11th  ND,  outpointed  Alejandroe  Santoy, 
PFC,  usmc,  5th  Serv.  Depot,  Supply 
Corps,  Guam;  Jimmy  Quinn,  SA,  usn, 
Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes,  111., 
decisioned  Myrven  Davis,  PFC,  usmc, 
Camp  Lejeune. 

Bantamweight — Gill  Sanchez,  SA,  usn, 
NavTraCen  San  Diego,  Calif.,  outpointed 
Albert  Glover,  TNI,  usn,  uss  H.  A.  Bass; 
Pee  Wee  Williams,  SA,  usn,  NavTraCen 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  decisioned  Ensign  Don 
Cummings,  usn,  uss  PCE  904;  Bill 
Bossio,  SN,  usn,  uss  Albany,  outpointed 
Donald  Chabot,  SA,  usn,  NavTraCen 
Great  Lakes,  111. 

F eatherwight — Frankie  Stellato,  PFC, 
usmc,  Marine  Bks,  Quantico,  Va.,  out- 
pointed Haywood  Williams,  TN,  usn,  uss 
Sperry;  Earl  Williams,  SA,  USN,  11th 
ND,  outpointed  Eugene  Osburne,  AN, 
usn,  NAS  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Johnny 
Kamber,  DC3,  usn,  NOB  Guam,  out- 
pointed Jimmy  Ithier,  SN,  usn,  uss 
Mississippi. 

Lightweight  — Johnny  Aguilar,  AM2, 
usn,  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  decisioned 
Bobby  Thomas,  SD3,  usn,  NavTraCen 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Eddie  Mullin,  SA,  usn, 
NavTraCen  Great  Lakes,  111.,  decisioned 
Billy  Bullock,  TN,  usn,  NAS  Alameda, 
Calif. 

W elten /eight — Leon  Daughtry  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Golden  Gloves  champ)  de- 
cisioned Hank  Herring,  SD1,  usn,  NavSta 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Middleweight — Sam  Williams,  SA,  usn, 
NavTraCen  San  Diego,  Calif.,  outpointed 
Rod  Jenkins,  SN,  usn,  uss  Badoeng 
Strait. 

Light-heavyweight — Jimmie  DePena, 
TN,  usn,  Severn  River  Naval  Command, 
outpointed  Dodsons  Oliver,  TA,  usn,  NAS 
Barber’s  Point.  Oahu,  T.H.;  Eddie  Hardy, 
AM2,  usn,  ComAirLant.  decisioned  Bob 
Weaver,  CSSN,  usn,  RecSta  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Heavy wr eight — Jimmy  Jones,  CS2,  usn, 


NavSta  Norfolk,  Va.,  decisioned  Art 
Raby,  MA2,  usn,  BuSandA,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Charlie  Norkus,  PFC,  usmc,  N.  Y. 
Navy  Yard,  decisioned  Keith  King,  PFC, 
usmc,  Marine  Bks.,  Quantico,  Va. 

All-Navy  Football  Rules 

As  athletes  began  to  shake  the 
mothballs  out  of  uniforms  in  prepara- 
tion for  fall  practice,  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  1948  All-Navy  football 
championship  games  were  announced 
by  BuPers. 

Since  football  is  not  a game  in 
which  numerous  eliminations  can  be 


SWUNG,  MISSED— Charlie  Norkus, 
PFC,  misses  Keith  King,  PFC,  USMC, 
at  Navy  Olympic  tryouts.  Norkus  won. 


held  to  pick  a champion,  the  method 
of  picking  pigskin  finalists  will  be 
considerably  different  from  the  meth- 
od used  in  other  All-Navy  sports 
eliminations. 

The  eight  groups  for  sports  com- 
petition (see  All  Hands,  July  1948, 
p.  6)  will  be  paired  off,  with  one  rep- 
resentative team  from  each  two 
groups.  ComServPac  will  select  a 
team  to  represent  groups  V and  VII; 
ComWesSeaFron  will  select  a team 
to  represent  groups  I and  III;  Com 
7 will  select  a team  to  represent 
groups  II  and  IV  and  ComServLant 
will  pick  a team  to  represent  groups 
VI  and  VIII.  The  final  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  these  selections  will  be 
made  by  BuPers. 

ComWesSeaFron  will  serve  as  host 
for  the  odd  numbered  group  elimina- 
tions, which  will  be  called  the  semi- 
final game,  early  enough  so  the  win- 
ning team  may  reach  the  East  Coast 
for  the  All-Navy  football  championship 
game  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  11  Dec 
1948.  ComServLant  will  serve  as  host 
for  the  semi-final  game  between  the 
two  teams  representing  the  even-num- 
bered groups.  ComServLant  will  also 
designate  the  activity  to  serve  as  host 
for  the  championship  game. 

BuPers  has  suggested  that  host  ac- 
tivities for  eliminations  and  final  com- 
petition consider  hospitality  their 
primary  responsibility.  The  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  rules 
for  football  will  govern  all  Navy  foot- 
ball contests.  Not  more  than  five  of- 
ficers per  team  may  play  in  the  game 
at  any  one  time. 
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Marine  Hot  Shots 

The  coveted  Lauchheimer  Trophy, 
highest  prize  awarded  Marine  marks- 
men, has  been  won  by  Thomas  R. 
Mitchell,  MSGT,  usmc. 

Mitchell  outshot  Walter  L.  Devine, 
TSGT,  usmc,  by  one  point  to  capture 
the  trophy.  Mitchell  had  an  aggregate 
score  of  1108  to  Devine’s  1107. 

The  match  was  held  at  Marine 
Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  under  near- 
perfect weather  conditions.  The 
Lauchheimer  Trophy  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  shooter  who  emerges 
with  the  highest  combined  rifle  and 
pistol  score  in  Marine  Corps  match 
competition. 

Fred  H.  Butcher,  MSGT,  usmc 
whose  569  was  tops  in  the  rifle  match- 
es, turned  in  an  aggregate  score  of 
1102  to  take  third  place  in  the 
matches.  Butcher’s  high  rifle  score 
won  the  David  S.  McDougal  Trophy 
and  took  First  Gold  medal. 

Walter  E.  Fletcher,  MSGT,  usmc, 
whose  record  1114  aggregate  won  the 
Lauchheimer  last  year,  turned  in  a 
score  of  553  to  win  the  pistol  firing 
phase  of  the  matches. 

All-Navy  Pistol  Matches 

The  All-Navy  individual  and  team 
pistol  championship  matches  will  be 
conducted  as  a part  of  the  National 
Trophy  Matches.  Separate  area  elimi- 
nations within  the  Navy  will  be  held, 
and  Navy  personnel  will  participate  in 
the  national  matches  as  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  that  organization. 

One  team  from  each  battleship, 
cruiser  or  division  of  smaller  ships, 
one  team  from  each  station  or  navy 
yard  (this  does  not  include  tactical 
units  stationed  therein),  and  one  team 


SHARPEST  SHOT  in  Marine  Corps  is 
Thomas  Mitchell,  MSGT,  USMC,  who 
won  coveted  Lauchheimer  Trophy. 

from  each  numbered  air  force  and 
each  major  air  command  may  partic- 
ipate in  the  matches. 

A pistol  team  will  consist  of  four 
shooters,  team  captain  and  one  alter- 
nate. The  team  captain  and  coach 
may  be  one  of  the  shooting  members 
or  alternate.  At  least  one  of  the  shoot- 
ing members  of  each  pistol  team  will 
be  a man  who  has  never  fired  before 
as  a member  of  any  National  Match 
pistol  team. 

No  team  will  have  more  than  one 
Marine  member,  including  team  cap- 
tain, coach,  shooters  and  alternates. 
Marines  who  have  fired  in  the  1948 
Marine  Corps  Division  Pistol  Matches 
will  not  be  eligible  to  enter  either  the 


eliminations  or  the  All-Navy  pistol 
matches. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
will  govern  Navy  pistol  matches.  Final 
date  of  the  matches  is  still  undecided, 
pending  decision  of  the  NRA. 

New  Game  Introduced 

A new  game  that  may  prove  prac- 
ticable for  shipboard  use  has  been  in- 
troduced. Named  florball,  it  combines 
some  of  the  elements  of  hockey,  ten- 
nis and  squash  and  may  be  played  in 
a small  area. 

Equipment  for  the  game  consists  of 
a collapsible  court  completely  en- 
closed in  netting  and  set  up  on  a 
smooth,  hard  level  surface,  13  by  25 
feet.  A “dead”  tennis  ball  is  used  and 
the  racquet  is  made  somewhat  like  a 
tennis  racquet  but  is  handled  more 
like  a hockey  stick.  The  game  may 
be  played  with  either  two  or  four 
players. 

At  each  end  of  the  court  is  a board 
eight  inches  high  extending  the  width 
of  the  court.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  shoot  the  ball  along  the  floor 
and  bang  it  off  these  boards.  For  each 
time  a ball  is  bounced  off  the  goal 
board  defended  by  an  opponent  one- 
third  of  a point  is  scored. 

However,  if  a player  gains  a goal 
before  his  opponent  makes  three  goals 
in  succession,  the  one-third  or  two- 
thirds  of  a point  scored  by  his  op- 
ponent are  cancelled  out,  and  one- 
third  of  a point  is  scored  for  him. 
Three  goals  made  in  succession  con- 
stitute one  point.  Four  out  of  seven 
points  equal  one  game.  Two  out  of 
three  games  equal  one  set  or  match. 

The  court  is  divided  into  five  sec- 


Photographer  Wins  25  Medals  in  9 Months’  Shooting  Guns 


One  of  the  best  pistol  shots  in  the  Navy  is  a dead-eye 
by  the  name  of  Leonard  Rizzolla,  AF1,  usn,  assigned 
to  Transport  Squadron  1,  NAS  Patuxent,  Md. 

Last  Fall  Rizzolla  attended  a pistol  shooting  contest 
as  a spectator,  decided  he  could  shoot  as  well  as  some 
of  the  entrants  and  entered  the  matches.  In  his  first  try 
at  competitive  shooting  he  won  a prize. 

Since  then  Rizzolla  has  massed  a phenomenal  num- 
ber of  wins,  acquiring  a collection  of  25  medals,  two 
silver  plaques  and  a first-place  trophy.  He  won  the 
state-wide  competitive  pistol  shoot  held  at  Durham,  N.C., 
nosing  out  by  one  bullseye  an  Army  colonel  rated  as 
one  of  the  world’s  best  marksmen. 

Rizzolla  is  believed  to  be  the  only  sailor  rated  a 
Master  Pistol  Shot  by  the  National  Riflemen’s  Asso- 
ciation. He  will  try  to  land  a berth  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
pistol  shooting  team. 


HOT-SHOT  shooter  Leonard  Rizzolla,  AFI,  USN, 
stands  by  medal  collection  won  in  shooting  matches. 
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tions.  At  the  two  extreme  ends  are 
the  service  zones,  then  the  volley  zones 
and  in  the  center  is  the  recovery  zone. 
You  may  serve  or  volley  the  ball  from 
the  service  zone  and  volley  from  the 
volley  zone.  You  may  not  serve  or 
volley  from  the  recovery  zone.  In  this 
zone  bodily  contact  may  be  made,  and 
in  the  mad  scramble  to  recover  the 
ball  it  shows  promise  of  being  as 
rough  as  lacrosse. 

The  game,  played  by  experts,  should 
be  lightning  fast,  involving  a great 
deal  of  skill,  and  have  great  spectator 
interest. 

Off-Duty  Splashing 

Much  to  the  joy  of  naval  personnel 
and  their  dependents  who  live  in  the 
area,  a swimming  pool  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  Naval  Supply  Annex, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

At  the  pool’s  official  opening,  a 
group  of  fancy  divers  and  exhibition 
swimmers  presented  a full  scale  aqua- 
cade in  honor  of  the  occasion.  More 
than  500  officers,  enlisted  men  and 
dependents  from  the  Stockton  Group, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  and  from  the 
Stockton  Naval  Supply  Annex  were 
present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  35-by-60  foot  pool  is  three  and 
one-half  feet  deep  at  the  shallow  end 
and  eight  and  one-half  feet  at  the 
deep  end.  Steps  lead  from  the  pool 
directly  to  dressing  and  shower  rooms. 

School  for  Coaches 

Approximately  60  coaches  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  football  teams  have 
attended  a course  of  instruction  at  the 
newly  established  “school  for  coaches'’ 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

George  Sauer,  head  football  coach 
at  the  Academy  and  former  head 
coach  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
conducted  the  class.  The  Navy  and 
Marine  football  mentors  were  giver, 
instruction  in  good  coaching  practices, 
T-formation  plays  and  defensive  for- 
mations, and  were  briefed  in  new 
developments  in  the  game. 

The  coaches  attended  the  course  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Navy  Department  officials. 

Navy  Sports  Figure  Dies 

Captain  John  Francis  Kennedy, 
usn,  a familiar  figure  in  Navy  sports, 
died  at  59. 

Entering  the  Navy  as  an  apprentice 
seaman,  he  was  commissioned  an  en- 
sign during  World  War  I and  de- 
veloped the  athletic  program  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 
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It  takes  a good  man  to  emerge 
a champion  in  any  All-Navy 
sports  contest,  but  it  takes  a 
better  one  to  be  awarded  the 
Navy’s  new 
sportsman  ship 
trophy.  Reason : 
A man  is  picked 
for  the  award  by 
h i s opponents. 
Don  Collett,  JOl, 
usn,  assigned  to 
NOB  Pearl  Har- 
bor, T.H.,  was 
selected  for  the 
All-Navy  all-star 
basketball  team  and  also  was 
picked  by  rival  squads  for  the 
sportsmanship  award. 

* ★ * 

Playing  and  beating  Quantico 
Marine  teams  is  something  a lot 
of  Navy  squads  would  like  to  do, 
but  very  few  have  been  doing. 
When  the  Marines  met  Naval 
Quarters  K,  Arlington,  Va.,  in  a 
league  softball  game  this  season 
it  happened.  A pitcher  by  the 
name  of  Jim  Alfred,  SN,  usn, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Devildogs’  defeat. 

The  short,  stocky  hurler 
pitched  nine  innings  of  hitless 
ball,  but  the  game  was  tied  0-0. 
In  the  10th  he  was  touched  for  a 
single,  but  whiffed  the  next  bat- 
ters to  retire  the  side.  During  the 
11th  and  12th  innings  not  a 
Quantico  batter  hit  safely,  but 
Quarters  K couldn’t  score  either. 
Finally,  after  pitching  13  innings 
of  one  - hit  ball  Alfred  strolled 
to  the  plate,  smashed  out  a home 
run  and  won  his  own  ball  game. 
The  final  score:  Quarters  K — 1; 
Quantico — 0. 

Quantico’s  baseball  team  also 
was  low  on  the  scoreboard  for  a 
change.  The  Flyers  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.,  downed  the  high- 
riding  Devildogs  two  in  a row, 
5-3  and  8-4. 

The  Flyers  opened  the  first 
game  with  the  unusual  strategy 
of  bunting  three  times  in  a row 
and  beating  out  all  three  bunts 


/or  infield  hits  and  it  rattled  the 
Devildogs  so  much  they  never 
got  their  customary  smooth  of- 
fense rolling.  In  the  second  game 
the  Cherry  Point  hurler  kept 
the  Quantico  hits  well  scattered 
and  a Flyer’s  circuit  blow  in  the 
eighth  sewed  up  the  game.  Quan- 
tico had  won  seven  in  a row 
prior  to  tangling  with  the  Cherry 
Point  nine. 

★ It  A 

One  of  the  hottest  pitchers  in 
Navy  baseball  is  Tom  Breisinger, 
CS3,  usn,  assigned  to  Fleet  Air 
Service  Squadron  8 and  heaving 
’em  for  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 
Early  in  the  season  the  hurler 
whiffed  17  San  Francisco  Marine 
batters  and  had  a no-hitter 
spoiled  by  a weak  single.  It  was 
the  Marines’  only  hit.  Later,  in 
a game  against  Moffett  Field  he  . 
had  better  luck.  The  fireball 
southpaw  hurled  an  almost  per- 
fect no-hitter,  walking  only  one 
and  fanning  15. 

it  ★ ★ 

Stirring  into  activity  for  the 
coming  season,  West  Coast  foot- 
ball teams  breathed  a sigh  of  re- 
lief when  they  discovered  Ensign 
Don  Whitmire,  All-American 
quarterback  of  DesPac’s  ’47 
gridironers,  had  been  detached.  A 
second  look  stifled  the  sigh.  New 
stars  will  probably  make  the 
DesPac  team  as  rugged  as  ever. 

★ ★ it 

Ensign  Bob  Cowell  and  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  Bob  Trib- 

ble, two  of  the  Navy’s  top  swim- 
mers, have  officially  swum  faster 
on  their  backs 
than  anyone  in 
history.  Swim- 
ming in  an  offi- 
cial race  before 
National  AAU 
officials  both 
the  backstrokers 
broke  the  old 

world’s  record 

ENS  Cowell  and  Cowell  set  a 
new  world  mark 
of  60.4  seconds  for  the  100-yard 
backstroke. — Earl  Smith,  PNC, 
usn.  All  Hands  Sports  Editor. 


Don  Collett,  JOl 
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ALASKAN 

JUNKET 

PREPARING  for  flight  of  Naval 
Photographic  Squadron  I to  Alas- 
ka from  NAAS  Miramar.  Calif., 
maintenance  crew  (above)  installs 
new  engine  in  plane.  Recreational 
facilities  available  in  Far  North 
are  shown  by  R.  T.  Wilkin,  AOC, 
USN  (left).  The  chief  proudly 
holds  a day's  catch  of  Dolly  Var- 
den  trout  caught  in  Delta  River 
near  Big  Delta,  Alaska.  Personnel 
of  the  photo  squadron  board  MATS 
plane  (below)  prior  to  the  takeoff. 


7th  ND  Disestablishment 
Among  Changes  to  Be  Made 
In  U.S.  Naval  Districts 

Naval  districts  within  the  conti- 
nental U.S.  are  affected  by  a number 
of  forthcoming  changes  in  geographic 
areas. 

The  boundary  changes  will  facili- 
tate administration  of  the  Navy’s 
shore  establishment.  They  will  also 
result  in  a closer  alignment  of  the 
naval  districts  with  the  Army’s  area 
commands.  The  changes,  which  have 
been  under  study  for  several  months, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  take  effect  1 Sept  1948. 

The  following  changes  are  to  be 
made: 

• Seventh  Naval  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
will  be  disestablished.  Its  area  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  6th  ND.  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

• Sixth  Naval  District  will  be  fur- 
ther increased  in  area  to  include 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
which  are  now  in  the  8th  ND.  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

• Boundary  of  the  5th  ND.  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  and 
the  6th  ND  will  be  redrawn  to  place 
all  of  North  Carolina  within  the  6th 
ND. 

• Mercer  County,  N.J.,  in  which 
Trenton  is  located,  will  be  transferred 
from  the  3d  ND  to  the  4th  ND.  whose 
headquarters  are  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

• Ninth  Naval  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  will  be  extended 
in  area  to  include  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming. Colorado  is  at  present  in  the 
12th  ND,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  Wyoming  is  in  the  13th. 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

• Gulf  Sea  Frontier  Command  was 
abolished  on  30  June  1948  and  its 
area  was  incorporated  into  the  East- 
ern Sea  Frontier,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York  City.  Previous  command- 
ant of  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  remained 
in  New  Orleans  as  Commandant.  8th 
ND. 

There  will  be  10  naval  districts 
within  the  U.S.  and  four  outside  the 
continental  limits.  Numerical  designa- 
tions of  the  districts  will  remain  un- 
changed. 


• AT  RIGHT:  Map  of  conti- 

nental  U.S.  naval  districts  incorp- 
orates  the  geographic  changes  listed  in 
the  story  above.  Prepared  by  the  staff 
of  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  the  map  may 
be  clipped  for  ship  and  station  display. 
Information  on  all  naval  districts  is  given. 
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FIRST  TRIP  up  telephone  pole  is  made  by  fledgling  in  the  Seabee  Reserve 
organization  (above).  A veteran  CPO  explains  huge  mobile  crane  (below). 


SEABEES: 

A JAPANESE  major  on  Iwo  Jima 
paid  the  Seabees  one  of  the  high- 
est compliments  they  received  during 
World  War  II,  from  either  ally  or 
enemy. 

During  the  heavy  fighting  following 
the  island  invasion  he  and  his  men 
had  retreated  into  a cave  where  they 
remained  for  many  days.  When  the 
major  finally  came  out  to  surrender 
he  looked  incredulously  at  the  face- 
lifting job  which  the  Seabees  had  per- 
formed on  the  tiny  island  and  uttered 
one  word: 

‘'Impossible!” 

In  Iwo  Jima,  just  one  of  the  many 
stepping  stones  transformed  by  the 
members  of  the  construction  battalions 
in  the  march  to  Tokyo,  the  Seabees 
built  what  at  that  time  was  the  longest 
airstrip  in  the  Pacific,  cut  off  the  top 
of  a mountain,  moved  4,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  resurfaced  beaches, 
repaired  and  expanded  the  Jap  air- 
field, and  completed  an  airbase. 

Base-builders  for  the  Navy  not  only 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  but 
in  Alaska  and  Iceland,  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  Normandy  and  Sicily 
beachheads,  the  Seabee  construction 
battalions  were  one  of  the  major  de- 
velopments of  the  war. 

Of  the  247,000  Seabees  and  the 
8,000  Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers 
who  led  them  in  their  numerous  jobs, 
ranging  from  underwater  demolition 
of  coral  heads  to  the  construction  of 
large  military  “cities”  with  popula- 
tions equal  to  that  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  nearly  all  are  back  again  in 
their  civilian  jobs. 

But  the  Navy  is  making  sure  to  pre- 
serve its  “Can  Do”  organization 
through  the  establishment  of  Seabee 
components  in  the  Organized  and 
Volunteer  Reserve.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  made  the  Seabees  a small  but 
active  unit  in  the  regular  Navy.  The 
unit  now  numbers  4,000  men. 

To  keep  the  Seabee  Reserves  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  organization,  the 
Navy  in  January  1948  authorized  the 
establishment  of  peacetime  organized 
construction  battalion  companies.  The 
Seabee  Volunteer  Reserve,  approved 
earlier,  already  numbers  some  250 
units. 

At  full  strength  the  Organized  Re- 
serve will  comprise  200  Seabee  com- 
panies which  can  be  expanded  into 
full  size  battalions  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  Presently  they  are  located 
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in  107  cities  throughout  the  nation. 
Each  of  the  companies  has  a working 
nucleus  of  40  or  80  enlisted  men  and 
five  or  10  CEC  officers,  who  attend 
regular  drill  sessions.  The  growing 
Volunteer  Reserve  is  expected  to  ac- 
tivate another  75  units  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Following  completion  of  its  plans 
for  a weekly  training  program  which 
includes  top  speed  construction  meth- 
ods in  varying  climates,  defensive 
combat  techniques,  amphibious  land- 
ings and  new  military  equipment  and 
devices,  the  Seabee  Reserve  conducted 
a campaign  during  May  and  June  to 
bring  its  organized  component  up  to 
full  strength  of  approximately  5,000 
men  and  615  officers. 

In  civilian  life  these  men  are  engi- 
neers, bridge  builders,  sandhogs,  cat- 
skinners,  dock  wallopers,  crane  op- 
erators— in  all  some  60  trades  are 
represented  in  the  Seabees,  and  most 
of  its  members  are  skilled  workers. 

During  the  war  the  Marines  gave 
the  Seabees  the  nickname  of  “Ser- 
geant’s Battalion.”  Because  of  their 
qualifications  most  of  the  men  became 
naval  petty  officers  following  their  en- 
listment. When  they  put  on  Marine 
uniforms  for  amphibious  operations 
and  translated  their  rates  into  those 
of  Marine  non-commissioned  ranks, 
most  of  the  Seabees  were  sergeants. 

Non-veterans  and  apprentices  are 
eligible  to  join  the  Seabee  Reserve 
organization,  and  all  Navy  veterans, 
whether  Seabee  or  not,  may  enroll  at 
their  highest  wartime  rating. 

In  former  wars  the  work  of  the 
Seabees  was  done  by  civilian  labor 
under  private  contract.  But  under 
military  law,  employees  of  civilian 
contractors  are  prohibited  from  offer- 
ing resistance  when  the  bases  they 
are  constructing  are  attacked. 

Civilian  workmen  on  the  islands  of 
Wake,  Guam  and  the  Philippines  were 
caught  almost  defenseless  with  the 
alternatives  of  surrendering  or  trying 
to  fight  with  no  weapons  and  no  train- 
ing. As  guerilla  fighters  they  were 
liable  to  execution  if  caught,  and 
scores  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  Navy 
established  the  military  Construction 
Battalion,  whose  motto  was  “Con- 
struimus  Battimus,”  a Latin  phrase 
meaning  “We  build;  we  fight.” 

In  the  Organized  Reserve  the  Sea- 
bee is  trained  in  basic  military  war- 
fare as  well  as  in  the  adaptation  of 


'Can  Do’ 

his  civilian  training  in  the  construc- 
tion field  to  Navy  requirements.  The 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  a gun  often 
came  in  very  handy  during  World 
War  II,  when  the  Seabees  found 
themselves  building  bases  on  battle- 
fields while  the  fighting  was  still  going 
on. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Japs  staged  a 
surprise  parachute  landing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  an  airfield  project  that  the  Sea- 
bees were  working  on.  As  they  came 
floating  down  the  Seabees  abandoned 
their  bulldozers  and  cranes  for  car- 
bines. In  a short  time  they  had  elimi- 
nated most  of  the  Japs  in  an  enthusi- 
astic but  slightly  wild  shooting  foray, 
which  had  even  the  Marines  running 
for  cover. 

Again  at  Los  Negros  in  the  Admiral- 
ties, the  Army  was  still  fighting  the 
Japs  on  a narrow  beachhead  barely 
the  width  of  a football  field  on  the 
edge  of  the  ocean,  when  the  Seabees 
began  to  come  ashore  through  the 
surf  with  their  heavy  equipment. 

One  of  the  men  in  a huge  ditching 
machine  found  himself  on  the  front 
lines  before  he  knew  it.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  digging  trenches, 
which  were  filled  by  Seabee  troops 
just  as  quickly  as  he  could  dig  them. 

While  the  function  of  the  Seabees  is 
primarily  one  of  logistics,  that  of 
building  bases  and  airfields,  they  often 
had  to  do  their  work  under  fire. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  Pontoon  Detachment  1006  at 
Salerno  and  Sicily  were  war  casualties, 
while  the  133rd  Seabee  battalion  lost 
nearly  onc-fourth  of  its  personnel  on 


in  Reserve 

Iwo  Jima.  Another  Seabee  detach- 
ment was  forced  to  undergo  101  air 
alerts  in  106  hours,  but  it  managed  to 
finish  its  job  on  time. 

The  jobs  of  the  Seabees  are  numer- 
ous, covering  the  construction  of  every- 
thing the  Navy  needs  on  shore:  camps, 
hospitals,  airstrips,  roads,  waterfront 
installations,  supply  bases,  break- 
waters, piers,  causeways,  bridges,  pon- 
toon marine  railways,  drydocks,  am- 
munition dumps,  fuel  storage,  ship 
moorings,  utilities,  power  plants  and 
sanitation  facilities. 

For  the  Normandy  invasion  Seabees 
built  units  of  floating  harbors,  put 
them  in  place  and  kept  them  operat- 
ing. One  outfit,  for  example,  had  to 
fight  wind  and  wave  for  80  hours 
without  a break.  In  the  first  weeks 
the  Seabee-manned  pontoons  brought 
in  85  per  cent  of  the  vehicular  traffic 
over  one  of  the  beaches. 

There  is  a Seabee  specialist  for  each 
particular  construction  requirement — 
petroleum  units,  automotive  repair  de- 
tachments, all  requiring  highly  trained 
personnel  vital  to  an  efficient  war 
machine. 

Because  of  these  varied  and  highly 
technical  duties,  the  training  program 
set  up  for  the  Seabees  in  the  Organ- 
ized and  Volunteer  Reserve  differs 
from  that  of  other  Naval  Reserve 
components. 

“Day  by  day  work  in  private  indus- 
try gives  Seabees  the  best  training  in 
their  trades,”  officials  heading  the  Sea- 
bee Reserve  declare.  “Our  program 
therefore  is  designed  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  military  modifications  and 


PROTECTING  themselves  and  what  they  build  is  a must  in  training  given 
Seabee  Reservists.  Companies  have  complement  of  40  men  and  5 officers. 
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PONTOON  'string'  splashes  into  the  water  as  trainees  learn  technique  of 
manning  causeways,  over  which  vital  supplies  travel  from  ship  to  shore. 


adaptation  of  ordinary  construction 
work  and  equipment.” 

Members  of  organized  Seabee  com- 
panies follow  a training  course  which 
includes: 

• Navy  requirements  and  utilization 
of  construction  equipment. 

• Amphibious  operations,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  causeways, 
handling  beach  traffic,  cutting  access 
roads,  providing  a water  supply  and 
temporary  facilities  for  combat  op- 
erations. 

• Exploration  of  problems  posed  by 
unfamiliar  kinds  of  climate. 

• Military  training,  naval  indoc- 
trination and  orientation. 

Reservists  participate  in  annual 
two-week  training  with  Seabee  bat- 
talions on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  At  Coronado,  Calif.,  and  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  the  construction  battalions 
work  side  by  side  with  Marines  in 
developing  new  techniques  of  amphibi- 
ous operations,  which  are  a major 
job  of  the  Seabees.  (During  World 
War  II  they  took  part  in  every  major 
amphibious  operation  launched  by 
American  forces  in  the  Asiatic  and 
European  theaters.) 

The  streamlined  Seabee  courses 
pack  into  two  weeks  a series  of  lec- 
tures supplemented  with  films,  training 
devices  and  aids,  rifle  and  pistol  firing, 
and  field  exercises,  including  landing 
operations  and  modern  construction 
practices.  Training  courses  have  also 
been  set  up  in  the  Training  and  Dis- 
tribution Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif, 
and  at  major  naval  bases. 


CIC  officers  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  Reserve  training  units 
may  take  special  seminar  courses  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  during  their  annual 
training,  where  they  receive  instruc- 
tion in  administration  as  well  in  the 
science  of  military  warfare. 

The  training  program  for  members 
of  the  Seabee  Volunteer  Reserve  con- 
sists of  year-round  regularly  scheduled 
classroom  seminars  on  professional 


engineering  problems.  A manual  on 
Field  Problems  and  Organization  is 
covered  in  the  first  year  by  active 
Volunteer  Reservists. 

Arctic  and  cold  weather  operations 
are  being  studied  in  the  classroom 
meetings  during  1948-49.  Ever  since 
1944,  when  the  Seabees  began  explor- 
ing for  oil  in  northern  Alaska  they 
have  been  pioneering  in  Arctic  trans- 
portation and  building  problems.  Sea- 
bees now  man  a test  station  for  equip- 
ment and  material  near  Point  Barrow 
at  the  northern  tip  of  Alaska. 

During  1949-50  the  members  of  the 
Volunteer  Reserve  will  study  desert 
operations,  which  will  be  followed  by 
a course  in  the  development  of  con- 
tinental construction,  in  the  long  range 
training  program  which  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  Seabees  for  emergency 
operations  in  every  kind  of  geographi- 
cal area  and  climate. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  newly 
organized  Seabee  Reserve  has  grown 
is  another  illustration  of  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  its  members,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  record  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  having  not  one  but  a whole 
regiment  of  Paul  Bunyans. 

Following  the  conquest  of  I wo  Jima, 
Admiral  Halsey  was  asked  where  he 
was  going  to  find  enough  airfields  to 
support  the  attack  on  Okinawa,  the 
next  island  on  the  highway  across  the 
Pacific. 

“That’s  easy,”  he  said.  “The  Sea- 
bees will  build  us  another  island  and 
put  four  or  five  airfields  on  it.” 


MOTORIZED  equipment  is  kept  in  shapes  by  Seabee  Reservists  receiving 
truck  maintenance  training.  They  learn  to  service  special  equipment. 
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Camouflaged  Raider  One  of  War’s  Secrets 


OMBAT  ships  approaching  the  coast  of  California  dur- 
ing World  War  II  frecpiently  sighted  an  old  four- 
masted  schooner  plodding  slowly  through  the  Pacific 
waters,  her  decks  loaded  high  with  lumber. 

Responsible  Navy  captains  would  mutter  angrily  when 
they  saw  she  was  unescorted.  They  would  signal  the 
vessel  she  was  in  submarine  infested  waters  and  offer  to 
escort  her  into  port.  However,  the  old  ship  always  man- 
aged to  become  separated  from  her  escort  before  arrival, 
leaving  exasperated  officers-of-the-deck  wondering  how  it 
could  have  possibly  happened. 

The  “merchantman”  didn’t  just  happen  to  lose  her 
escorts.  She  did  it  deliberately. 

For  18  months  this  old  vessel  moved  up  and  down 
coastal  waters,  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Aleutians  and 
as  far  south  as  Mexico,  always  moving  at  a snail’s  pace 
— a perfect  target  for  submarines.  That  was  precisely  her 
purpose;  to  bait  submarines  into  attacking  her. 

Traveling  under  the  name  Coos  Bay,  but  secretly  and 
officially  known  as  uss  Anacapa  (AG  49),  the  old  lumber 
ship  was  one  of  the  top  secrets  of  the  Pacific  war. 

When  oilfields  near  Goleta,  Calif,  were  shelled  by  a 
submarine  in  1942,  Washington  authorities  decided  to 
give  the  Japs  something  to  shoot  at,  and  then  hope  the 
seemingly  helpless  target  could  get  its  own  guns  into 
action  quickly  enough  to  win  the  engagement. 

Coos  Bay  was  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  finding  a 
vessel  that  could  pass  as  an  innocent  merchantman  while 
concealing  a battery  of  guns  capable  of  outfiring  enemy 
submarines.  The  Navy  acquired  the  ship  and  commenced 
work  on  a plan  known  as  “Project  Love  William.”  The 
merchantman  was  brought  to  the  repair  base  at  San 
Diego  where  extensive  alterations  were  secretly  made. 

Keeping  her  deck  house  unchanged,  workmen  rear- 
ranged compartments,  added  a deck  house  aft  and  one 
amidships  and  set  up  4-inch  guns  inside  of  them.  On  both 
sides  of  the  bow,  plates  were  removed  and  replaced  by 
flaps  so  that  two  3-inch  50  caliber  guns  could  train  either 
to  port  or  starboard  from  a position  below-deck. 

Concealed  “Y-guns”  for  firing  depth  charges  were  in- 
stalled and  special  clearance  was  provided  in  the  shaft 
alley  so  vast  amounts  of  ammunition  could  be  stowed 
and  gun  crews  could  remain  in  hiding  until  prearranged 
plans  sent  them  into  action. 

A detailed  plan  was  set  up  where  in  the  event  of  attack 
the  “merchant  crew”  would  abandon  ship  in  small  boats. 
Actually  only  half  of  the  men  would  leave,  the  others 
remaining  out  of  sight  until  the  enemy  sub  surfaced  and 
then  the  flaps  would  drop  and  the  gunners  pour  a shower 
of  fire  on  the  unsuspecting  foe. 

The  finest  detection  equipment  available,  both  radar 


and  sound  gear,  was  installed  on  Anacapa.  To  eliminate 
arousing  suspicion  by  carrying  a regular  radar  antenna 
at  the  head  of  one  of  her  masts,  arrangements  were  made 
to.  use  a special  design  developed  in  Canada.  By  day  it 
fitted  in  position  so  it  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  yardarm, 
but  under  cover  of  darkness  it  could  operate  freely. 

The  entire  crew  of  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  had 
to  carry  merchant  marine  papers.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer was  issued  a master’s  license  and  other  officers  were 
issued  mates’  paper. 

When  Anacapa  got  underway  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  she  was  manned  by  Navy  per- 
sonnel, as  everyone  was  attired  in  clothing  typical  of 
merchant  seamen  on  board  a lumber  ship.  The  masque- 
rade continued  throughout  the  ship’s  career. 

Once  during  her  “clay  pigeon”  cruising  Anacapa  tried 
to  locate  a Japanese  “Q”  boat  known  to  be  near  Alaska 
in  hope  of  fighting  it  out  with  her.  Many  times  she  de- 
liberately sailed  in  the  path  of  reported  submarines  in  the 
hope  of  being  attacked. 

Frequently  Anacapa  made  sound  contacts  with  what 
may  have  been  undersea  boats  and  dropped  depth 
charges,  hut  whether  she  ever  sank  any  subs  remains  un- 
known. 

When  the  tanker  Larry  Dolieny  was  torpedoed  off  Cape 
Mendocino.  Northern  California,  Anacapa  sighted  the  ex- 
plosion and  sped — at  flank  speed  of  10  knots — to  the 
scene  with  her  lights  blazing.  With  her  gun  crews  hover- 
ing over  their  weapons  Anacapa  stopped  dead  in  the 
water  while  picking  up  survivors  from  Larry  Doheny. 
These  survivors  were  the  only  persons  who  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  real  purpose  and  identity  of  Ana- 
capa, hut  none  of  them  ever  divulged  the  information. 

On  south-bound  journeys  Anacapa' s crew  would  pile 
strips  of  lumber  high  along  the  gunwales  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a heavy  load.  When  returning  northward 
the  lumber  would  he  removed  and  covered  with  canvas 
while  empty  oil  drums  were  stacked  flush  to  the  rails 
so  inquisitive  onlookers  would  assume  she  had  discharged 
the  lumber  and  was  heading  hack  with  a different  cargo. 

One  of  the  most  trying  problems  was  that  of  clearing 
U.  S.  inspectors  who  would  board  Anacapa  to  check  her 
papers,  but  so  well  had  all  hands  been  rehearsed  that  no 
mishaps  occurred.  One  near-disastrous  attempt  by  a 
southern-drawling  lieutenant  to  pose  as  a sea-going  mate 
of  Swedish  extraction  resulted  in  a weird  mixture  of  ac- 
cents, hut  fortunately  it  escaped  the  inspector’s  attention. 

The  West  Coast  was  never  again  attacked  after  Ana- 
capa took  up  her  vigil,  and  she  carried  a share  of  the 
burden  in  the  antisubmarine  campaign  in  the  Pacific  un- 
til faster,  specially-designed  ships  took  over  the  job. 
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Shore  Patrol  Selection 

Sir:  What  is  the  usual  procedure  for 
selection  of  shore  patrol  from  shore 
bases?  It  seems  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
quota  for  shore  patrol  for  the  hours  1900 
to  0300  is  filled  by  students  from  EMS 
who  are  required  to  attend  classes  as 
usual. — J.  W.,  USN. 

• General  order  245  requires  that 
district  commandants  prescribe  and  en- 
jorce  “standards  of  discipline,  uniform 
and  the  control  of  naval  personnel  with- 
in their  districts.  The  enforcement  of  the 
standards  is  carried  out  through  shore 
patrol  which  is  assigned  on  a temporary 
duty  basis  and  in  numbers  deemed 
necessary.”  While  the  Bureau  lays  down 
general  qualifications  for  personnel  as- 
signed to  shore  patrol  duty,  the  quota 
and  assignment  of  shore  patrol  are  es- 
tablished by  the  district  commandant 
or  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
naval  activity  concerned. — Ed. 

Reenlistment  Allowance 

Sir:  I was  discharged  from  the  Navy 
3 Oct  1945  and  reenlisted  3 Jan  1946 
under  continuous  service  and  in  the  same 
rate.  On  27  Dec  1945  I tried  to  ship  over 
but  because  of  the  holidays  was  refused 
and  had  to  wait  until  3 January.  Am  I 
entitled  to  shipping  over  pay  and  clothing 
allowances?  (2)  If  my  time  is  considered 
as  broken  service,  will  it  count  on  20- 
year  retirement? — W.  C.  G.,  ENC,  usn. 

• (1)  You  are  entitled  to  reenlistment 
allowance  and  should  submit  your  claim 
to  the  Field  Branch,  BuSandA,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  via  the  disbursing  officer  carrying 
your  accounts.  (2)  Yes,  broken  active 
service  counts  on  20  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  In  your  particular  case 
you  do  not  have  broken  service  having 
reenlisted  within  three  months  from  date 
of  discharge. — Ed. 

Brothers  Together 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  same 
ship  with  my  brother.  He  is  part  of  the 
Commissioning  crew  of  uss  W orcester 
(CL  141)  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I have 
read  in  All  Hands  that  brothers  sta- 
tioned on  the  same  coast  could  get 
together. — R.  K.  F.,  FA,  usn. 

• uss  Worcester  (CL  141)  went  into 
commission  on  25  June  1948  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  You 
should  submit  a request  referencing 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  281-45  (NDB,  30  Sept 
1945)  via  your  CO  to  the  Commander 
Service  Force,  V.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  for 
this  duty.- — Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be 
made.  Address  letters  to:  Editor,  ALL 

HANDS,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Sailors  With  Port  Lists 

Sir:  What  is  the  reason  for  having  all 
the  ratings  worn  on  the  left  sleeve,  as  is 
now  the  case  under  the  new  rating  sys- 
tem? Have  you  noticed  that  when  an  en- 
listed man  has  two  or  more  service 
stripes,  two  or  more  rows  of  ribbons  and 
the  rating  badge  all  on  the  left  side  he 
looks  like'  he  has  a port  list? — F.  L.  R., 
QM1,  usn. 

• Maybe  so;  however  80  per  cent  of 
authorized  rating  badges  have  been  worn 
on  the  left  sleeve  since  1913.  Recent 
changes  merely  standardized  the  wearing 
of  rating  marks  for  all  ratings  in  the 
most  practical  and  economical  manner. — 
Ed. 

Length  of  Service 

Sir:  Is  a service  record  of  a man  with 
broken-service  sufficient  enough  to  credit 
him  with  longevity  without  a statement 
of  service? — S.  F.  P.,  YN3,  usn. 

• If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  length 
of  service  as  shown  in  the  service  rec- 
ord, a statement  of  service  should  be 
requested  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel.— Ed. 

Overseas  Assignments 

Sir:  Several  men  at  this  activity  who 
hold  Navy  Job  Code  number  72350  and 
who  are  graduates  of  the  School  of  Naval 
Justice,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  are  being 
reported  for  sea  duty.  There  are  also  a 
few  men  so  qualified  who  anticipate  ship- 
ping over.  By  the  authority  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  141-47,  men  falling  in 
the  latter  group  may  request  their  next 
duty  station.  In  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  request  our  next  duty  more 
reasonably,  it  is  requested  that  informa- 
tion be  furnished  as  to  the  over-all 
picture  insofar  as  vacancies  are  concerned 
in  this  type  of  work  at  overseas  com- 
mands.— D.  A.  A.,  YN1,  usn. 

• Overseas  commands  are  under  the 
administration  of  fleet  commanders  and 
only  they  can  give  you  information  on 
assignments.  It  is  usually  unobtainable 
unless  you  arc  available  for  immediate 
assignment  at  the  time  of  seeking  this  in- 
formation, because  changes  in  vacancies 
in  the  Fleet  occur  so  rapidly. — Ed. 


Retirement  Pay 

Sir:  If  a temporary  officer  reverts  to 
his  permanent  rate  and  elects  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  under  Option  2 of 
Public  Law  720  (79th  Congress)  will  he 
receive  retirement  pay  based  on  the 
highest  rank  heid  when  30  years  have 
been  completed? — P.  E.  H.,  CHPCLK, 

USN. 

• If  a temporary  officer  reverts  to  his 
permanent  enlisted  rating  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  upon  30 
years’  service  and  transfer  to  the  retired 
list,  the  same  formula  is  used  in  the  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  as  teas  used  at 
the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
except  that  retired  pay  is  based  upon 
the  pay  of  the  highest  temporary  rank 
satisfactorily  held  prior  to  1 July  1946. — 
Ed. 

YMS  Now  in  Chinese  Navy 

Sir:  I served  in  uss  YMS  393  during 
the  war  and  was  wondering  if  you  could 
give  some  information  about  that  vessel. 
(1)  Is  she  still  in  commission?  (2)  If 
not  where  is  she  at  present? — J.  G.  F. 

• (1)  No.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
7 May  1946  at  Subic  Bay,  P.I.  (2)  She 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  Navy. 
—Ed. 

NUC  Notification 

Sir:  I have  read  in  All  Hands  Maga- 
zine that  uss  Ingraham  (DD  444)  has 
been  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion. (1)  as  a member  of  the  crew  at 
that  time  will  I teceive  a letter  stating 
that  I am  eligible  for  the  ribbon?  (2) 
Has  a souvenir  booklet  been  published 
by  this  ship?— T.  J.  B.,  usnr. 

• (1)  Notification  of  the  award  of  the 
NUC  to  uss  Ingraham  (DD  444)  has  not 
yet  been  sent  from  the  Bureau.  No  copies 
of  the  commendation  are  sent  to  individ- 
uals eligible  to  wear  the  ribbon.  (2)  No 
souvenir  booklet  has  been  announced. 
—Ed. 


USS  Ingraham — DD,  shown  refueling  at  sea, 
earned  Navy  Unit  Commendation  Ribbon. 
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Aviation  Insignia 

Sir:  The  March  1948  issue  of  All 
Hands  listed  the  distinguishing  marks 
to  be  worn  on  the  left  breast  but  omitted 
the  wings  of  a naval  air  navigator.  Has 
this  specialty  mark  been  discontinued 
and  when  were  the  navigator’s  wings  au- 
thorized to  be  worn? — J.  R.  C.,  ENS, 

USNR. 

• An  insignia  for  naval  aviation  ob- 
servers (navigation)  was  authorized  for 
naval  officers  on  31  Mar  1945.  On  18 
Mar  1947  this  insignia  was  abolished 
and  officers  designated  as  naval  aviation 
observers  (navigation)  were  authorized 
to  wear  the  same  insignia  prescribed  for 
naval  aviation  observers.  The  chart  in 
the  March  issue  of  All  Hands  per- 
tained to  enlisted  insignia  only. — Ed. 

7 Stars  for  Abbot 

Sir:  I served  in  uss  Abbot  (DD  629) 
from  23  April  1943  to  24  April  1947, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  awards 
she  received.  In  addition,  I would  like 
to  thank  you  for  publishing  a previous 
letter  of  mine;  your  information  en- 
abled me  to  reenlist  six  months  in  ad- 
vance.— H.  J.  B.,  SKI,  usn. 

• uss  Abbot  (DD  629)  is  entitled  to 
seven  stars  on  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Area 
Campaign  Ribbon  for  participation  in 
the  following:  Marshall  Islands  opera- 
tion, Marianas  operation,  Leyte  opera- 
tion, Luzon  operation,  W estern  New 
Guinea  operation,  Manila  Bay-Bicol  op- 
erations and  Third  Fleet  raids  against 
Japan.  Thanks  for  the  bouquet.— Ed. 

Broken-Service  Rates 

Sir:  I have  three  ship’s  cooks  whom  I 
would  like  to  see  get  their  rates  back,  but 

I am  stuck  as  to  the  correct  procedure  to 
follow.  Two  were  discharged  as  SC2  and 
one  as  SC3  and  all  were  discharged  dur- 
ing 1945  and  reenlisted  in  January  1948. 
— J.  C.  S.,  PACT,  usn. 

• CS2  and  CS3  are  rates  which  are 
not  open  to  broken-service  enlistments. 
No  adjustments  are  contemplated  for 
such  personnel.  They  are  eligible  for 
advancement  under  instructions  appli- 
cation to  all. — Ed. 

Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  on 

II  June  1941  and  served  4 years,  3 
months  and  22  days  during  this  enlist- 
ment. On  26  June  1946  I enlisted  in  V-6, 
usnr,  and  reported  for  duty  as  a station- 
keeper  on  2 July  1946  and  have  been 
serving  on  active  duty  since  that  date. 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  after  20  years’  active 
naval  service  from  the  Reserves  or  will 
I have  to  be  in  the  regular  Navy  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve? — W.  C.  T., 
YN1,  V6,  usnr. 

• You  must  be  in  the  regular  Navy 
in  order  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
— Ed. 


USS  Schenck — The  ex-four-stacker  destroyer 
saw  action  in  the  European  war  theater. 


Dope  on  Schenk 

Sir:  I would  like  the  following  infor- 
mation about  the  old  four-stack  destroyer 
uss  Schenck  (DD  159):  (1)  How  many 
battle  stars  is  she  entitled  to  and  did 
she  receive  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
or  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation?  (2)  Is 
she  still  in  commission? — H.  B.,  SK3, 
USN. 

• (1)  The  destroyer  Schenck  is  en- 
titled to  two  battle  stars  on  the  European- 
African-Middle  Eastern  Area  ribbon.  To 
date  there  is  no  record  of  her  receiving 
the  PUC  or  NUC.  (2)  On  25  Sept  1944, 
Schenck  (DD  159)  was  changed  to  AG 
82.  She  was  decommissioned  on  17  May 
1946  and  stricken  on  5 June  1946. — Ed. 

Why  Chevrons  Point  Down 

Sir:  The  question  as  to  why  Navy 
chevrons  point  down  and  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  chevrons  point  up  has 
arisen  many  times.  Can  you  enlighten  me 
on  the  subject  and  is  there  any  logical 
reason  for  this? — S.  P.  N.,  AMC,  usn. 

• Official  records  do  not  indicate  that 
there  is  any  historical  reason  why  chev- 
rons, as  used  in  the  Navy  to  designate 
petty  officer  ratings,  point  down.  There 
is,  however,  a logical  reason  why  they 
must  do  so  and  that  is  to  provide  a space 
between  the  eagle  and  chevrons  in  which 
the  specialty  mark  may  be  placed. — Ed. 

Stars  for  Indiana 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  what  citations 
uss  Indiana  (BB  58)  earned  during  the 
period  30  Apr  1942  to  25  Sept  1945, 
inclusive? — F.  L. 

• uss  Indiana  (BB  58)  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  for 
the  period  2 Sept  to  15  Sept  1945.  She 
also  rates  nine  engagement  stars  on  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  Area  Campaign  Medal.  No 
unit  citation  has  been  awarded  USS 
Indiana. — Ed. 


Retirement  Rank 

Sir:  I received  my  appointment  as 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  on  5 Sept  1946 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant  on  18  Dec 
1946.  My  retroactive  date  for  precedence 
for  LTJG  was  15  Feb  1944  and  for  LT 
was  1 July  1945.  (1)  Which  grade  will  be 
in  effect  upon  retirement?  (2)  I had  60 
days’  leave  from  enlisted  status  and  would 
like  to  know  what  becomes  of  this  leave 
upon  reverting  or  appointment  as  limited 
duty  officer? — J.  G.  K.,  LT,  usn. 

• (1)  At  such  time  as  you  become 
eligible  for  retirement  and  have  com- 
pleted more  than  20  years’  active  service, 
10  years  of  which  must  be  active  com- 
missioned service,  you  will,  if  retired,  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  rank  in 
which  serving  at  time  of  your  retirement 
or  the  highest  rank  in  which  you  served 
on  or  prior  to  30  June  1946  and  during 
World  War  II,  whichever  is  higher.  (2) 
Under  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of 
1946  you  lose  the  60  days’  leave. — Ed. 

Award  for  LST  497 

Sir:  I was  wondering  what  citations 
uss  LST  497  rates.  I am  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  am  supposed  to  wear  all 
ribbons  that  I am  entitled  to.  Could  you 
give  me  this  information? — C.  B.  S., 
PFC,  USMC. 

• We  certainly  can.  uss  LST  497  was 
awarded  the  European- African-Middle 
Eastern  Area  Campaign  Medal  with  one 
star  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy  from 
6 to  25  June  1944. — Ed. 

Shore  Duty  Extension 

Sir:  Is  it  possible  to  secure  an  exten- 
sion of  one  year  on  a two-year  tour  of 
shore  duty  by  a recommendation  of  the 
commanding  officer?— W.  W.  G.,  EMC, 

USN. 

• Extensions  on  shore  duty  are  pos- 
sible for  four  (4)  months  for  humani- 
tarian or  hardship  reasons.  See  paragraph 
6 of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  101-48  (NDB,  31 
May  1948).  Occasionally  in  certain  rates 
which  are  very  much  depleted  in  num- 
bers, men  are  retained  ashore  longer 
than  two  years  because  reliefs  are  not 
readily  available.  Such  retention  after 
two  years  carries  no  assurance  as  to 
how  long  such  additional  duty  will  last. 
In  general,  however,  retentions  beyond 
two  years  are  not  approved. — Ed. 


USS  Indiana — Was  awarded  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  and  nine  battle  stars. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Co nt.) 

Take  Your  Tests  Seriously 

Sir:  In  the  March  issue  of  All  Hands 
you  stressed  the  importance  and  purpose 
of  the  new  Navy  classification  procedures. 
As  a result  of  this  article,  it’s  been 
noticed  that  there  are  several  unhappy 
people  in  the  Navy  today,  primarily  be- 
cause they  did  not  take  these  tests  seri- 
ously. 

Most  of  the  men  whom  I personally 
interviewed  on  the  matter  stated  that  if 
they  had  known  the  importance  of  these 
tests,  they  would  have  made  better  marks. 
They  took  the  tests  with  the  impression 
lhat  it  was  just  another  test,  because 
their  current  service  record  did  not  show 
the  results  of  the  tests  they  took  when 
they  first  came  in  the  Navy.  They  did  not 
know  that  these  new  tests  would  play  a 
big  part  in  the  future  Navy  and  would,  as 
you  stated,  “stick  to  the  men  like  a shark 
after  a provision  ship,”  for  their  entire 
naval  career. 

As  a result  of  this  article,  a lot  of 
yeomen  are  being  confronted  with  several 
questions  regarding  these  tests,  which  in 
most  cases  can  be  answered.  But  there 
are  a few  questions  which  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  answer,  and  it  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would 
answer  them  in  your  next  issue  for  all 
sailors  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the 
answers.  Here  they  are: 

(1)  In  the  event  that  a man  has  made 
low  marks  in  some  or  all  of  these  tests, 
is  it  possible  for  this  man  to  take  these 
tests  over  again?  (2)  If  he  can,  who  is 
authorized  to  grant  him  the  privilege  to 
take  them  over?  (3)  If  not,  wouldn’t  it 
be  considered  to  be  an  injustice  to  the 
man  who,  after  a few  years  in  the  Navy, 
has  been  broadening  his  knowledge 
through  study  and  practical  experience, 
and  would  undoubtedly  make  much  high- 
er marks  if  he  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  tests  over? — N.  B.  C.,  YN1, 

USN. 

• (1)  No,  except  in  the  case  of  known 
administrative  errors  such  as  mistiming 


Counting  Army  Time 

Sir:  I am  a sailor  with  three  years 
of  Army  time  to  my  credit,  having  served 
with  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  and  the 
cannon  company  of  the  7th  Infantry 
Regiment.  Does  my  Army  time  count  for 
a hash  mark  and  a good  conduct  Navy 
ribbon?  In  addition  I have  a French 
decoration  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  I am  permitted  to  wear 
it  on  my  navy  uniform. — M.  W.  R.,  USN. 

• Chapter  XU  of  U.S.  Navy  Uniform 
Regulations,  1947,  prescribes  what  United 
States  and  foreign  decorations  and 
medals  may  be  worn  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  worn.  Your  Army 
time  counts  for  wearing  red  hash  marks 
but  is  not  counted  toward  award  of  the 
Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal. — Ed. 


FLEET  TUG — These  sea-going  draft  horses 
played  important  part  in  the  war  on  seas. 


a test.  (2)  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers  637).  (3)  Unless  a man  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a normal 
American  grade  school  education,  his 
naval  experience  will  not  raise  his  test 
scores  appreciably.  The  tests  are  designed 
not  to  measure  naval  knowledge  or  even 
the  results  of  general  cultivated  educa- 
tion beyond  the  eighth  grade  level.  The 
number  of  cases  on  record  of  men  being 
tested  twice  indicates  there  is  very  little 
improvement  in  test  scores  over  a period 
of  time,  and  many  men  show  an  appreci- 
able drop.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  the  Mechanical  Test,  which  measures 
tool  familiarity  and  mechanical  knowl- 
edge. Mechanical  training  in  the  Navy 
will  raise  a man’s  test  score  on  this  test 
to  some  extent.  However,  the  most  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the 
wise  use  of  the  test  results,  rather  than 
in  periodic  retesting.  If  a certain  assign- 
ment demands  a score  on  the  Mechanical 
Test  of  50  and  the  man  made  only  47 
three  years  ago,  his  subsequent  mechan- 
ical experience  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count and  the  man  considered  qualified 
for  the  assignment, — Ed. 

GroPac  1 1 Shares  Award 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  GroPac  11  was  ever 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
or  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  its 
participation  in  the  landing  at  Iwo  Jima, 
19  Feb  1945?— J.  P.  C.,  CSC,  usn. 

• The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  the  Fifth  Amphibious  Corps, 
of  which  Pacific  Group  11  was  a part 
at  that  time.— Ed. 

About  Ticonderoga 

Sir:  Could  you  please  tell  me  if  crew 
members  of  uss  Ticonderoga  (CV  14) 
are  eligible  for  the  China  Service  and 
Navy  Occupation  Medals?  We  were  with 
the  Third  and  Fifth  Fleets  in  the  Pacific 
and  participated  in  the  raids  on  the 
China  Sea  in  January  1945.  In  addition 
we  also  entered  Tokyo  Bay  with  the 
occupation  fleet. — A.  P.  K.,  RDM2,  usnr. 

• uss  Ticonderoga  is  entitled  to  the 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  for  the 
periods,  2 Sept  to  20  Sept  1945  and  28 
Dec  1945  to  7 Jan  1946.  She  is  not 
listed  for  the  China  Service  Medal. — Ed. 


Sea-Going  Tug  in  Reserve 

Sir:  I would  like  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation of  uss  Hidatsa  (ATF  102)  the 
ship  in  which  I served  in  a previous  en- 
listment. (1)  Where  is  she  at  present 

(2)  Is  she  still  in  commission  and  (3) 
Who  is  her  CO?  And  now  I would  like 
to  get  a plug  in  for  the  sea-going  tug 
fleet  about  which  you  hear  very  Rule 
these  days.  I have  heard  many  boasts 
about  the  submarine  fleet,  tincan  navy, 
etc.,  but  the  sea-going  tugs  are  tops 
with  me  for  good  duty.  In  my  opinion 
better  duty  cannot  be  found  anywhere.— 
P.  H.  N„  YNSN,  usn. 

• (1)  At  present  uss  Hidatsa  is  in  the 
Long  Beach  Inactive  Fleet.  (2)  No. 

(3)  She  has  no  CO.  Agreeing  with  you 
on  the  good  duty  found  in  sea-going  tugs 
All  Hands  (April  1946,  p.  43,  and  No- 
vember 1946,  p.  14)  published  articles 
on  the  noble  tugs  and  their  work — Ed. 

Stars  on  Suspension  Ribbon 

Sir:  Where  may  instructions  be  found 
relative  to  the  manner  of  wearing  bronze 
stars  on  the  suspension  ribbon  of  medals? 
— C.  S.  K.,  YNC,  usn. 

• BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  61-48  (NDB,  31 
Mar  1948)  and  All  Hands,  May  1948, 
p.  52,  list  instructions  for  the  wearing 
of  engagement  stars  on  the  suspension  rib- 
bons of  World  War  II  medals.  They 
state,  “Engagement  stars  are  authorized 
to  be  worn  on  the  suspension  ribbon 
of  the  medal.” — Ed. 

Service  for  Shore  Duty 

Sir:  About  six  months  ago  I submitted 
a request  through  my  personnel  officer 
for  recruiting  duty.  He  refused  to  forward 
my  request  claiming  that  I am  not  en- 
titled to  shore  duty.  My  last  normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  terminated  in  July 
1933  as  an  enlisted  man.  Later  I received 
my  warrant  commission  and  in  July  1943 
was  ordered  ashore  by  BuPers.  This 
duty  lasted  only  14  months.  I then  re- 
verted to  enlisted  status  in  November 
1943  and  reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
in  my  present  rate.  It  is  my  belief  that 
I have  sufficient  credit  as  an  enRsted  man 
for  shore  duty  requirements. — C.  B.  Y., 
MEC,  usn. 

• Sorry  you  haven’t.  You  served 
ashore  for  over  one  year  and  thus 
forfeited  your  previous  continuous  sea 
service.  If  a man  serves  ashore  for  one 
year  or  longer  in  the  same  naval  district, 
he  forfeits  his  previous  continuous  sea 
service  and  is  given  credit  for  continuous 
sea  service  from  the  date  that  he  reports 
to  sea  duty  after  a tour  of  shore  duty. 
Sea  or  shore  duty  under  temporary 
officer  appointment  shall  be  combined 
with  previous  and  subsequent  enlisted 
service  in  determining  eligibility  for 
shore  duty  of  former  temporary  officers 
who  have  reverted  to  enlisted  status.  You 
will  again  be  eligible  for  shore  duty 
four  years  from  the  date  you  commenced 
sea  duty. — Ed. 
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Pistol  Shot  Medal 

Sir:  I qualified  for  the  expert  pistol 
shot  medal  in  April  1945.  Must  I qual- 
ify each  successive  year  to  be  able  to 
wear  the  medal  permanently? — W.  T.  N., 
YN1,  usn. 

• The  duration  of  qualifications  as 
expert  rifleman,  carbine  expert,  expert 
pistol  and  expert  revolver  shot  is  four 
years.  If  the  individual  fails  to  qualify 
as  expert  at  the  end  of  the  four-year 
period,  he  will  cease  to  wear  the  ribbon 
or  medal. 

If  he  fires  for  record  during  the 
four-year  period  and  fails  to  requalify 
as  expert,  he  will  cease  to  wear  the 
ribbon  or  medal.  However  he  should 
retain  possession  of  ribbon  and  medal  in 
event  of  future  requalification  since  only 
one  medal  is  awarded. — Ed. 

Furlough  Travel  Allowance 

Sir:  I joined  the  Reserve  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  on  11  Nov  1943  and  was  dis- 
charged on  18  Dec  1945.  I enlisted  in 
the  regular  Navy  on  19  Dec  1945  for  a 
two-year  enlistment  and  received  my  mus- 
tering out  pay  and  five  cents  a mile 
travel  allowance  from  San  Diego,  Calif., 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  On  8 Aug  1947  I 
reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  for  an- 
other two  years.  In  October  1947  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  checked  my  pay  account 
for  the  travel  allowance  that  I received 
in  December  1945.  I have  been  told  by  my 
present  disbursing  officer  that  I was  en- 
titled to  furlough  travel  allowance  but 
not  travel  allowance.  I understand  both 
are  five  cents  per  mile  when  you  furnish 
your  own  transportation.  I am  told  that 
if  I submit  a claim  for  furlough  travel 
allowance  with  copies  of  my  leave  papers 
for  that  date  that  I will  be  able  to  collect 
the  five  cents  per  mile.  However,  there  is 
no  copy  of  my  leave  papers  in  my  present 
service  jacket  nor  are  they  in  my  old 
service  jacket  in  the  Bureau.  My  present 
jacket  shows  that  I was  given  35  days 
leave  starting  19  Dec  1945  and  ending 
24  Jan  1946.  Am  I entitled  to  furlough 
travel  allowance  for  that  leave?  How  can 
I get  this  allowance  without  leave 
papers? — E.  F.  M.,  SF2,  usn. 

• The  records  of  the  Bureau  show  that 
you  departed  from  uss  Loeser  ( DE  680) 
on  leave  at  1200,  20  Dec  1945  and  re- 
turned on  board  at  0938,  24  Jan  1946. 
However,  copies  of  your  leave  papers  are 
not  on  file  in  the  Bureau.  A claim  for 
furlough  travel  allowance  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  original  or  a certified  copy 
of  the  orders  or  leave  papers. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  prepare  your 
claim  for  furlough  travel  allowance  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  Art.  7501.  U.  S.  Navy  Travel 
Instructions,  and  forward  it  to  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Transportation  Ac- 
tivity, W ashington  25,  D.  C.  Further  ef- 
forts will  then  be  made  to  locate  copies 
of  your  leave  papers. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month 
will  print  notices  from  ships  and  stations 
which  are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war 
records"  and  wish  to  advise  personnel  for- 
merly attached.  Notices  should  be  directed 
through  channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and 
should  include  approximate  publication  date, 
address  of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy 
and  whether  money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on 
souvenir  books  published  by  any  command, 
except  those  notices  which  have  appeared 
in  this  space  since  March  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 
for  information  on  books  published  by 
various  commands.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  COs  and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of 
souvenir  books,  announcements  for  which 
have  not  appeared  in  this  space,  notify 
BuPers  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• 44 th  Construction  Battalion,  Free 
to  all  personnel  attached  to  the  bat- 
talion at  any  time.  Anyone  not  having 
received  a copy  may  address  request 
to:  Commander  D.  F.  Thompson, 

P.  O.  Box  530,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


Reenlistment  Allowances 

Sir:  I reenlisted  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
on  29  June  1946  for  two  years.  On  9 Jan 
1948  at  London,  England,  I was  dis- 
charged at  my  own  request  and  reen- 
listed the  following  day  for  two  more 
years.  I received  no  travel  allowance  as 
New  Orleans  was  used  as  a port  of  entry. 
(1)  I think  that  New  York  should  have 
been  used  as  the  port  of  entry  and  that  I 
should  have  received  five  cents  a mile 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  (2)  I 
was  discharged  six  months  early  for  the 
convenience  of  the  government.  Don’t  I 
rate  full  reenlistment  allowance? — R.  L. 
P.,  CY,  usn. 

• (1)  No.  The  authorized  ports  of 
entry  for  discharges  effected  in  England 
are  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  port  used  shall  be  the  one 
involving  the  least  distance  to  the  place 
to  which  otherwise  entitled  to  travel  al- 
lowance. When  the  place  to  which  en- 
titled to  travel  allowance  is  the  same  as 
the  port  of  entry,  as  in  your  case,  no 
travel  allowance  is  authorized.  (2)  When 
an  enlisted  man  of  the  regular  Navy  is 
discharged  within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  expiration  of  his  enlistment,  the 
period  between  the  date  of  early  dis- 
charge and  the  date  discharge  otherwise 
would  have  occurred  will  be  considered 
as  time  served  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing reenlistment  allowance.  In  your  case 
the  date  of  early  discharge  was  more  than 
three  months  and  you  were  not  entitled 
to  full  reenlistment  allowance. — Ed. 


Occupation  Service  Medals 

Sir:  Having  served  in  uss  LST  964 
from  16  Dec  1944  through  30  Oct  1945, 

I would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  I 
am  entitled  to  the  Chinese-Japanese  Oc- 
cupation Medal  or  the  China  Service 
Medal.— H.  L.  T.,  LTJG,  usnr-o. 

• Records  indicate  that  uss  LST964 
is  eligible  for  the  Navy  Occupation  Serv- 
ice Medal  for  periods  2 Sept  1945  to  1 
Oct  1945  and  from  14  Oct  1945  to  18  Oct 

1945.  She  is  not  entitled  to  the  China 
Service  Medal.  No  stars  are  authorized 
to  be  worn  on  the  occupation  medal  if 
the  occupation  service  covers  more  than 
one  period. — Ed. 

DE  Now  in  Reserve 

Sir:  I am  a former  crew  member  of 
USS  Damon  M.  Cummings  (DE  643).  I 
left  the  ship  in  Tsingtao,  China,  in  July 

1946.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  ship  is 
at  present  and  what  has  happened  to  her 
since  I lef t ?- — H.  R.  B.,  SN,  usnr. 

• After  you  left  Damon  M.  Cummings, 
she  visited  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
then  went  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve on  21  Mar  1947. — Ed. 

About  Destroyer  Sampson 

Sir:  Was  a battle  star  ever  authorized 
for  units  participating  in  the  Emirau 
Island  landing  on  20  Mar  1944?  I served 
in  uss  Sampson  (DD  394),  which  op- 
erated as  a unit  of  the  carrier  screen  dur- 
ing the  landing,  yet  the  official  list  of 
World  War  II  engagements  and  stars  does 
not  list  Sampson  as  eligible  for  a star.  In 
addition,  what  were  the  total  stars 
awarded  to  Sampson ? — C.  A.  B.,  LT, 
usnr. 

• uss  Sampson  (DD  394)  is  not  listed 
for  the  20  Mar  1944  Emirau  Island 
landing.  The  total  number  of  engage- 
ment stars  for  Sampson  is  one  (1)  for 
the  Biak  Island  operation  from  27  May 
to  30  May  1944. — Ed. 

PUC  for  Belleau  Wood 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information 
about  uss  Belleau  Wood  (CVL  24).  (1) 
Was  she  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation?  (2)  How  many  battle  stars  is 
she  credited  with? — W.  E.  R.,  SK2,  usn. 

• (1)  uss  Belleau  Wood  ( CVL  24) 
was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion 16  May  1946  for  the  period  18 
Sept  1943  to  15  Aug  1945.  (2)  She  is 
entitled  to  12  engagement  stars. — Ed. 


USS  Belleau  Wood — CVL,  earned  12  battle  stars  and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
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SINGER  at  ship's  dance  held  on  bo  =f 
Patrice  Munsel  (above),  Metropolit  a 
makes  a hit  with  members  of  Army  i »l 
Toledo.  Left  center:  USS  Fresno,  fl  *1 
prepares  to  pass  under  railway  bri  ■» 
Lower  left:  View  of  Lisbon,  from  St.  j 
ing  visit  to  Mediterranean  of  1 3 ship  s 
Below:  U.S.  sailor  snaps  a royal  gu  :ti 


TODAY'S  NAVY 


illey  Forge  at  Bergen,  Norway,  was 
l;tar.  Upper  left:  Good  Navy  chow 
an  who  were  guests  on  board  cruiser 
he  Northern  European  Task  Force, 
transiting  the  Keil  Canal,  Germany, 
astle  is  enjoyed  by  midshipmen  dur- 
3 the  Midshipman  Practice  Squadron, 
ance  to  the  Palace  in  Copenhagen. 


Veteran  Battleships  New  York  and  Nevada 


Go  to  Their  Final  Resting 

1916. 


nuce 


Honorable  Discharge 

Two  grand  old  dowagers  of  the 
Fleet,  uss  New  York  (BB  34)  and  uss 
Nevada  (BB  36),  who  between  them 
have  62  years  of  naval  service,  have 
gone  down  to  an  honorable  end  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The 
two  veterans  were  sunk  by  U.S.  forces, 
a feat  that  enemy  nations  could  not 
accomplish  in  two  wars,  nor  could 
two  atomic  bombs  at  Bikini. 

New  York  was  sunk  by  shore-based 
planes  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force,  and  by  aircraft  from  the 
carriers  uss  Boxer  (CV  21)  and  uss 
Princeton  (CV  37).  The  aerial  attacks 
were  followed  by  surface  attacks  from 
destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts  and 
sub-surface  attacks  by  submarines. 

A series  of  new-type  explosives  were 
set  off  on  hoard  uss  Nevada  by  ex- 
perts from  the  Navy  Department  and 
were  followed  by  gunfire  from  the 
cruisers  uss  Astoria  (CL  90),  Pasa- 
dena (CL  65),  Springfield  (CL  66) 
and  the  battleship  uss  Iowa  (BB  61). 

New  York  was  commissioned  in 
1914,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  “Mexican  Incident”  at  Vera 
Cruz.  In  1918  she  participated  in  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  historic 
events  of  World  War  I — the  surrender 
of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow.  During  World  War  II 
New  York  steamed  123,867  miles,  fired 
56,094  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
earned  three  battle  stars. 

First  oil  burning  battleship  in  the 
Navy,  Nevada  was  commissioned  in 


1916.  Along  with  her  sister  ship,  uss 
Oklahoma,  she  was  the  first  to  have  a 
triple  main  battery  turret.  The  ancient 
veteran  was  damaged  on  7 Dec  1941, 
hut  got  underway  under  her  own 
power  and  was  later  beached  to  keep 
from  blocking  the  Pearl  Harbor  chan- 
nel. She  went  on  through  the  war  to 
earn  six  battle  stars. 

Both  Nevada  and  New  York  were 
among  the  closely  anchored  target 
ships  in  the  Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests, 
the  red  orange  Nevada  serving  as  the 
bullseye  for  the  bomb. 

1 1 0 Years  of  Service 

The  old  gave  way  to  the  new  when, 
after  110  years  of  service,  the  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Hospital  in  New  York  was 
formally  disestablished. 

Most  of  the  staff  and  the  majority 
of  the  hospital’s  equipment  have  been 
transferred  to  the  1,500-bed  Naval 
Hospital  at  St.  Albans,  Queens,  N.  \ . 
The  37  buildings  comprising  the  in- 
stitution henceforth  will  be  known 
as  the  U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station 
Annex,  Brooklyn. 

Commissioned  in  1838  after  a strug- 
gle with  Congress  for  its  construction, 
the  hospital  progressively  enlarged 
with  improved  facilities  until  1904 
when  it  was  considered  as  being  the 
only  naval  institution  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  civil  hospitals. 

The  hospital  cared  for  patients  of 
the  Civil  War,  casualties  of  the  1914 
expedition  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
World  War  I and  World  War  II. 


YESTERDAY'S  NAVY 


Sea-power  of  infant 
Navy  increased  with 
addition  of  frigate 
Constellation  which 
slid  down  ways  7 Sept. 
1 797.  Italian  homeland 
invasion  commenced 
in  Sept.  1943.  Last  year,  surplus  war- 
weary  PT  boats  were  offered  for  sale. 
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SPIEL  of  a Portuguese  tie  and  hand- 
bag salesman  is  heard  by  C.  D. 
Nagle,  SN,  USN,  while  in  Lisbon. 


Emergency  Service 

A Navy  six-car  railway-mounted 
mobile  power  plant  has  returned  to 
its  “home  port”  at  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  after  supplying  emergency 
power  to  the  Guanajuato  region  in 
Mexico. 

The  mobile  unit  had  furnished 
power  since  22  Feb  1947.  Mexico  re- 
lieved the  power  shortage  by  con- 
structing a 10,000-kilowatt  steam 
power  plant  near  Celaya,  where  the 
mobile  Navy  plant  operated.  The 
shortage  was  caused  by  drought  con- 
ditions. 

Another  Navy  mobile  power  plant  is 
providing  similar  emergency  service 
in  Arizona.  Severe  drought  conditions 
in  1946  crippled  the  area’s  hydro- 
electric power  system.  The  Navy’s 
plant  will  continue  on  the  job  until 
1 Oct  1948. 

BuDocks  built  the  two  trains  in 
1941  to  provide  emergency  power 
should  any  Navy  plants  be  damaged. 

Presstidigitator 

Publication  of  an  underground 
newspaper  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  Japs  during  the  war  didn’t  present 
too  many  production  problems  to 
Lieutenant  George  R.  Tweed,  usn, 
who  successfully  evaded  capture  for 
31  months  on  Guam. 

The  45-year-old  naval  officer  retired 
last  month  with  memories  of  his  brief 
journalistic  experiences  in  1942  when 
for  five  months  he  kept  native  Guam- 


anians informed  of  the  war’s  progress 
through  a laboriously  prepared  daily. 
News  from  a San  Francisco  shortwave 
station  was  received  by  a radio  re- 
ceiver built  by  Tweed. 

Using  a battered  typewriter,  the 
former  RM1  would  type  the  news, 
making  as  many  carbon  copies  as  he 
could.  When  he  ran  shy  of  “news- 
print” an  “ad”  inserted  in  an  issue 
brought  quick  response — paper,  car- 
bon paper  and  onion-skin  paper  be- 
ing supplied  by  residents  in  the  area. 
His  office  was  in  the  jungle  and  his 
circulation  staff  consisted  of  friendly 
natives  who  supplied  him  with  food. 

Tweed  remained  on  the  island,  a 
hunted  man,  for  two  years  and  four 
months.  Finally,  when  American 
forces  started  to  retake  the  island, 
Tweed  was  rescued  by  the  destroyer 
uss  McCall  (DD  400).  From  RM1,  he 
was  made  a CPO,  returned  to  the 
United  States,  advancing  through  war- 
rant to  lieutenant  in  which  rank  he 
served  in  or  around  Washington,  D.C. 
until  his  retirement  after  21  years 
Navy  service. 

Tweed  left  for  Medford,  Ore.,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  a boy,  26 
months,  and  a girl,  15  months  old.  He 
plans  to  purchase  a small  farm  in  the 
northwestern  state. 

Large-Scale  Training 

The  largest  Reserve  midshipman 
group  ever  trained  at  one  time  at 
sea  embarked  in  a battleship,  two  air- 
craft carriers  and  four  cruisers  for 
summer  training. 

More  than  3,000  future  officers  from 
41  colleges  and  universities  cruised 
aboard  uss  Iowa  (BB  61),  uss  Astoria 
(CL  90),  uss  Pasadena  (CL  65),  uss 
Springfield,  (CL  66),  uss  Boxer  (CV 
21),  uss  Princeton  (CV  37)  and  uss 
Duluth  (CL  87). 

Itinerary  called  for  stops  at  Hawai- 
ian, Canadian  and  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
The  midshipmen'  toured  facilities  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  received  submarine 
indoctrination  aboard  active  undersea 
craft  at  that  activity.  At  San  Diego 
they  received  amphibious  training, 
taking  part  in  landing  operations. 

Although  divided  into  three  training 
groups  that  sailed  independently,  the 
course  of  instruction  for  all  midship- 
men was  similar.  Midshipmen  served 
as  regular  crew  members  in  the  deck, 
engineering  and  gunnery  divisions, 
rotating  periodically  to  receive  experi- 
ence in  each  department. 

Of  3,555  midshipmen,  3,235  are  stu- 
dents studying  for  regular  commis- 
sions in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


Precious  Instruments 

A program  of  reclaiming  precious 
metals  from  surplus  aircraft  instru- 
ments has  been  set  up  at  NAS 
Alameda,  Calif. 

It  was  found  that  each  of  the  in- 
struments, such  as  surplus  radar 
tubes,  contained  about  $2.50  worth  of 
gold,  silver  or  platinum.  The  process 
used  to  recover  the  metals  is  inexpen- 
sive and  simple.  The  instruments  are 
dipped  in  strong  acids  which  pene- 
trate solids  and  separate  the  metal 
from  the  instrument. 

The  costly  slush  is  being  refined  at 
the  San  Francisco  Mint  for  govern- 
ment use. 

Maritime  History 

A naval  museum  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the 
Naval  Historical  Foundation,  which 
has  leased  quarters  two  blocks  from 
the  White  House. 

Pictures,  ship-models,  manuscripts 
and  relics  dealing  with  America’s  mar- 
itime history  and  traditions  will  be 
displayed.  The  museum  is  housed  in 
the  old  carriage  house  and  stables  of 
Decatur  House  on  Lafayette  Square 
at  H Street. 

To  meet  maintenance  costs  two  new 
classes  of  members  are  being  solicited: 

• Voluntary  Sustaining  members — - 
annual  dues,  $10.  An  alternative  is  a 
$200  gift. 

• Fellowship  members — open  to  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  with  an- 
nual dues  of  $50.  An  alternative  is  a 
contribution  of  $1,000. 

Persons  desiring  to  become  affiliated 
may  write  to  A.  D.  Turnbull,  usnr, 
secretary.  Naval  Historical  Founda- 
tion, C/O  Naval  Records  and  Library, 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 


Judges  Pick  Finalists 
In  Literary  Contest 

Judges  in  the  second  Navy  Liter- 
ary Contest  announced  the  names 
of  12  contestants  whose  manuscripts 
have  reached  the  finals  of  the  con- 
test. They  are:  H.  O.  Austin,  MEC, 
usn;  J.  M.  Avery,  SN,  usn;  L.  B. 
Blair,  LT,  usn  ; G.  V.  Coppola, 
YN1,  usnr  (w)  ; H.  S.  Dewey, 
ENC,  usn;  J.  H.  Frohbose,  BUFN, 
usn;  R.  A.  Gerhard,  RMC,  usn; 
A.  Green,  SN,  usnr;  S.  T.  Kuklin- 
ski,  AMC,  usn;  A.  S.  Lott,  LTJG, 
usn;  V.  P.  Rennert,  RM2,  usn; 
J.  Roden,  CAPT,  usmc. 
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Second  Giant  of  Air 

Capable  of  carrying  168  passengers, 
the  second  of  two  giant  Constitution 
planes  is  expected  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Navy  this  summer  following  suc- 
cessful completion  of  test  flights. 

The  huge  airplane  was  designed 
for  long-range  passenger  flights  up  to 
3,500  miles  nonstop  and  features  two 
decks,  completely  pressurized  for 
flight  at  25,000  feet.  Flexibility  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Constitution’s  interior 
design — the  upper  deck  accommodat- 
ing 92  passengers  and  the  lower  deck 
76  persons. 

Lower  deck  of  the  plane  can  be 
used  to  carry  the  76  passengers  or 
more  than  7,300  cubic  feet  of  cargo. 
In  addition,  litter  installation  or  web- 
type  troop  seating  is  permitted 
through  use  of  built-in  facilities. 

Main  features  are: 

• Wing  span — 189  feet. 

• Overall  length — 156  feet. 

• Height  of  single  tail — 50  feet. 

• Power — four  Pratt  and  Whitney 
3,500-horsepower  Wasp  Major  en- 
gines. 

When  the  two  Constitutions  are  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  they  will  be 
manned  by  trained  Navy  crews  who 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  at  Lock- 
heed Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 

First  flight  of  the  original  ship  was 
made  9 Nov  1946. 

'Situation  Well  in  Hand' 

A Marine  Corps  veteran  ranks 
scholastically  high  in  his  university 
class,  is  a member  of  the  track  team 
and  active  in  student  affairs,  and  re- 
pairs radios  in  his  spare  time.  These 
accomplishments  in  themselves  are 
outstanding,  but  more  so  for  Jack 
Mills.  He’s  blind. 

At  the  University  of  Redlands,  in 
Redlands,  Calif.,  Mills  is  majoring  in 
mathematics  and  chemistry  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  He  lost 
his  sight  in  a Hawaiian  training  camp 
during  the  war,  but  despite  this  han- 
dicap he  is  maintaining  a B average 
in  his  studies. 

Mills,  married  and  the  father  of  a 
young  daughter,  is  the  only  blind  per- 
son known  to  have  successfully  com- 
pleted a college  chemistry  course  on 
the  West  Coast.  When  he’s  not  put- 
ting the  shot  for  the  college  track 
team,  he  tinkers  with  his  shortwave 
radio  station,  with  which  he  has 
reached  30  countries.  To  augment  his 
subsistence  allowance,  he  repairs 
radios. 
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SECOND  HELPINGS  are  easy  with  portable  food  buggy  in  use  at  sub- 
marine base  at  Pearl.  (Below):  Attractive  table  stimulates  appetities. 


Chow-Mobile  Saves  Time  And  Waste 


Navy  men  at  the  Submarine  Base, 
Pearl  Harbor,  dine  in  a setting  of 
tropical  flowers  in  a room  paneled 
with  murals  depicting  ancient  Ha- 
waiian legends.  Recorded  dinner 
music  plays  softly  over  a special  am- 
plifying system. 

Food  is  served  cafeteria  style.  Sec- 
onds are  served  from  a “chow-mo- 
bile”— a steam  table  on  wheels.  And 
requests  for  seconds  are  frequent 
from  hardworking  sailors  at  the 
base.  Presided  over  by  a mess  cook, 
the  chow-mobile  patrols  the  dining 
hall,  refilling  the  trays  of  hungry 
sailors. 

The  chow-mobile  not  only  is  a time 
saver  for  the  men,  but  also  reduces 
waste.  Men  know  that  seconds  will 
be  served  at  the  table,  eliminating 
another  trip  through  the  chow  line. 
As  a result,  they  do  not  overload 
their  trays  on  their  first  trip. 

The  sailors  eat  an  average  of  800 
to  1,100  pounds  of  meat  daily  and 
are  particularly  partial  to  native 
Hawaiian  fruit  such  as  pineapple, 
papayas,  avocados  and  bananas. 


which  are  regularly  on  the  menu. 

Utilizing  the  “Hawaiian  Room,” 
as  it  is  known  locally,  are  100  men 
from  the  Submarine  Base;  the  staffs 
of  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  and 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet;  Commander  Serv- 
ice Forces,  Pacific;  Commander 
Submarines,  Pacific;  and  the  Navy 
Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. — H. 
George  Baker,  J03,  usn. 
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TODAYS  NAVY 


ABSORBED  in  game  of  'Ukkers,'  a favorite  Royal  Navy  off-duty  pastime, 
two  crew  members  of  USS  Philippine  Sea  enjoy  visit  to  Kalafrana,  Malta. 


Navy  Photomapping  Alaska 

Eighteen  Navy  enlisted  men  and 
eight  officers  are  photomapping  30,000 
square  miles  of  Alaskan  territory  in 
six  Navy  P2V  Neptunes.  These  men, 
handling  the  photo-technical  details, 
are  working  in  cooperation  with  other 
naval  personnel,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  other  government  agencies. 

The  Navy  aircraft  are  based  at  the 
former  Army  airfield  on  Annette 
Island,  near  Ketchikan.  The  planes 
were  especially  modified  for  the  task. 
Because  of  the  planes’  long  range, 
operations  can  be  made  from  more 
southerly  points  in  case  of  bad  weather 
at  Annette. 

The  planes  carry  cartographic  K-17 
cameras  with  6-inch  lenses  specially 
calibrated  for  aerial  photography,  and 
the  same  type  of  cameras  with  12-inch 


Naval  Reservists  Cruise 
On  Great  Lakes,  Rivers 

Naval  Reservists  will  make  more 
than  150  week-end  voyages  and  75 
two-week  cruises  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Midwest  rivers  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  cruises  began  on  1 May  and 
will  continue  until  1 October,  using 
25  sub-chasers,  LCIs  and  mine- 
sweepers. The  cruises  are  designed 
to  provide  training  in  practical  sea- 
manship, navigation,  gunnery,  en- 
gineering, electronics,  communica- 
tion and  naval  administration. 


lenses  for  greater  vertical  detail. 
Oblique  photographs  will  be  taken  of 
the  glacier  areas.  Photographs  will 
be  taken  from  20,000  feet. 

Last  work  of  this  type  in  Alaska 
was  concluded  in  1929  when  an  ex- 
pedition in  two  amphibians  mapped 
13,000  square  miles. 

Facts  learned  from  the  present 
mapping  will  be  used  to  determine 
waterpower  possibilities,  pulpwood 
resources  and  other  facts  about  the 
terrain.  The  larger  scale,  more  ac- 
curate maps  will  be  valuable  in  min- 
ing, fishing,  lumbering  and  power 
development  of  the  territory. 

'Operation  Chickasaw' 

As  the  second  phase  of  “Operation 
Chickasaw,”  2,000  Naval,  Marine 
Corps,  Army,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard  Reservists  and  National  Guard 
personnel  staged  an  attack  on  “enemy- 
held”  Mud  Island  in  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  operation  opened  with  maneu- 
vers of  naval  surface  craft  and  mili- 
tary planes.  In  a “softening  up  attack” 
on  the  second  day,  100  Hellcats, 
Avengers,  Mustangs  and  other  planes 
made  low-altitude  dive-bombing  and 
strafing  runs  on  the  island.  Naval  Re- 
serve landing  craft  brought  in  soldiers 
and  National  Guardsmen.  Marine  Air 
Reserve  planes  made  accurate  bomb- 
ing attacks  as  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  joint  operation. 

An  estimated  25,000  spectators  ob- 
served the  operation  from  bluffs  near 
the  city. 


'Petulant  Porpoise' 

A small  experimental  plane,  a mod- 
ified Grumman  J4F  Widgeon  unoffi- 
cially called  the  “Petulant  Porpoise,” 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

The  test  plane,  equipped  with  an 
interchangeable  hull,  is  used  in  a 
research  project  designed  to  improve 
aerodynamic  and  hydrodynamic  qual- 
ities of  large  flying  boats.  The  lower 
section  of  the  plane’s  hull  can  be  re- 
moved and  a new  lower  hull  section 
easily  bolted  on.  Three  hulls  of  vary- 
ing design,  incorporating  findings  of 
three  different  research  projects,  will 
be  tested. 

First  hull  to  be  installed  on  the 
Petulant  Porpoise  will  be  a small-scale 
reproduction  of  the  “long  afterbody” 
hull  of  the  new  Navy  Martin  XP5M-1 
(See  All  Hands,  July  1948,  p.  38.) 
Second  and  third  hulls  to  be  tested 
will  be  of  the  planing-tail  type. 

Experiments  with  the  small  modi- 
fied plane  will  enable  engineers  to 
keep  expenses  down  by  collecting  data 
and  making  revisions  on  hulls  for 
flying  boats  before  beginning  construc- 
tion of  full-scale  aircraft. 

The  first  hull  tested  proved  so  effi- 
cient that  the  plane  was  able  to  take 
off  with  only  cruising  power.  The  out- 
standing points  of  that  hull  are  a 
longer  bow  and  improved  bottom  and 
tail  design. 

Navy  Buys  Shipyard 

The  Navy  has  acquired  a shipbuild- 
ing yard  and  its  facilities  in  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  from  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.  Purchase  price  was 
announced  as  $2,375,000. 

The  yard,  where  the  Navy  has  many 
facilities,  will  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained in  its  present  condition  but  will 
not  be  operated  or  leased  as  a ship- 
building or  repair  plant  during  normal 
peacetime  conditions. 


Reserve  Totals  977,994; 
12,044  Enroll  in  Month 

Over-all  Naval  Reserve  figures 
continue  to  grow,  with  enrollment 
now  at  83  per  cent  of  authorized 
strength. 

Reserve  personnel  totalled  977,- 
994  on  1 June  1948,  a rise  of 
almost  8,000  over  the  1 May  figure. 
The  Navy’s  goal  for  all  its  Reserve 
components  is  1,175,000  members. 

Enlisted  men  in  all  components 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  total  681,134, 
while  officers  enrolled  are  296,860. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  last  month  were 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance, 
usn,  retired  on  1 July. 

Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Hoover,  usn, 
retired  on  1 July. 

Vice  Admiral  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  Com- 
WesSeaFron,  with  additional  duty  as 
ComPacResFlt,  to  report  to  11th 
NavDist  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  John  F.  Shafroth, 
usn,  was  detached  as  member  of  the 
General  Board,  Navy  Department,  and 
reported  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Monroe  Kelly,  usn, 
was  detached  as  Com  3 and  reported 
to  Com  5 for  temporary  duty  pending 
retirement. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  B.  Beary, 
usn,  assumed  additional  duty  as  Com- 
WesSeaFron  and  ComPacResFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Roger  W.  Paine,  usn, 
was  ordered  detached  as  the  Navy 
member,  Executive  Committee,  Muni- 
tions Board,  to  report  as  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Inspector  for  the  Chief,  BuShips, 
ComWesSeaFron. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Davison, 
usn,  retired  on  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Thorvald  A.  Solberg, 
usn,  was  detached  as  a member  of 
Military  Liaison  Committee  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  report  ds 
Chief  of  Naval  Research,  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  C.  Denebrink, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  General 


Russell  Now  Navy  JAG 

A former  submarine  commander, 
Rear  Admiral  George  L.  Russell,  usn, 
is  the  Navy’s  new  Judge  Advocate 
General.  He  replaces  Rear  Admiral 
Oswald  S.  Col- 
clough,  usn,  who 
became  ComSub- 
Pac. 

The  Senate 
confirmed  Rear 
Admiral  Rus- 
sell’s nomination 
as  JAG  for  a 
four-year  term.  A 
graduate  in  1921 
of  the  Naval 
Academy,  the 
new  JAG  previously  had  served  in  the 
JAG’s  office  and  during  World  War 
II  served  as  flag  secretary  on  the  staff 
of  Cominch.  He  also  was  ComSub- 
Ron  10. 


RADM  Russell 


Inspector,  Pacific  and  U.S.  PacFlt,  to 
report  as  Navy  member,  Executive 
Committee,  Munitions  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rear  Admiral  Allan  R.  McCann, 
usn,  was  ordered  detached  as  Com- 
SubPac,  to  report  as  member  of  the 
General  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Fowler, 
usn,  retired  on  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Styer, 
usn,  retired  on  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  F.  Lee,  usn,  re- 
tired on  1 July. 

Rear  Admiral  George  L.  Russell, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Assistant  JAG 
and  reported  as  JAG,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Rear  Admiral  Jack  H.  Duncan,  usn, 
retired  on  1 July  1948. 

Pioneer  in  Science 

Scientifically  developed  instruments 
of  detection  and  firepower  which  made 
the  Navy  the  most  effective  sea-going 
fighting  force  in  World  War  II  were 
poineered  in  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Bellevue,  D.  C.,  which 
observed  its  25th  anniversary  in  July. 

The  laboratory  was  commissioned 
in  1923.  It  is  the  largest  naval  activity 
devoted  solely  to  scientific  research 
and  application  of  scientific  advance- 
ments to  naval  materials  and  tech- 
niques. 

Radar  and  sonar  are  two  scientific 
developments  originated  at  the  labora- 
tory. Use  of  radio  short  waves  was 
given  impetus  at  the  laboratory.  The 
laboratory  consists  of  50  buildings  and 
employs  3,000  persons. 

Divisions  of  the  laboratory  include 
those  engaged  in  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  sound,  optics,  mechanics, 
metallurgy,  chemistry,  electricity  and 
nuclear  physics. 


HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


Largely  forgotten  amongst  talk 
of  new  submarines  and  carriers, 
new  designs  in  cruiser  types  are 
revolutionary.  Displacing  14,700 
tons,  the  new  light  cruiser 
Worcester  is  heavier  than  any 
heavy  cruiser  which  saw  service 
during  World  War  II.  Her  dual 
purpose  6-inch  47  caliber  guns  in 
twin  turrets  can  be  used  against 
both  air  and  surface  targets. 


On  the  light  side  for  cruisers 
will  be  two  "killer"  ships.  One  is 
to  be  named  USS  Norfolk  (CLK 
I);  the  other  is  unnamed  at  pres- 
ent. The  designation  CLK  is  for 
cruiser,  light,  killer.  These  ships' 
equipment  will  include  all  the  lat- 
est in  anti-submarine  devices.  They 
will  be  able  to  locate,  track,  fol- 
low and  destroy  a modern  fast 
submarine  under  all  conditions 
of  sea  and  weather. 


Jet  Carrier 

The  escort  carrier  uss  Sicily  (CVE 
118)  successfully  delivered  to  the 
European  theatre  75  jet-propelled 
planes  with  their  pilots  and  crews. 

The  F-80s  comprise  the  36th  Fighter 
Wing  of  the  Air  Force.  A total  of  78 
officers  and  300  enlisted  personnel 
were  transported.  Planes  and  men 
were  discharged  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  air  unit  had  been  stationed  at 
Colon  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
starting  point  of  the  trip. 

The  planes  were  not  flown  on  or  off 
the  carrier.  A majority  of  the  ships 
were  in  a fly-off  condition  when  placed 
ashore  at  Glasgow.  A third  of  them 
had  been  partially  dismantled  for 
hangar-deck  storage. 


Heavy  cruisers  Des  Moines, 
Newport  News  and  Salem,  all 
scheduled  for  completion  within 
a year,  will  use  case  ammunition 
to  speed  up  the  rate  of  fire  for 
their  nine  8-inch  55  caliber  guns. 
All  17,000  tons  displacement,  they 
will  have  many  smaller  guns  for 
a formidable  AA  battery. 
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Liquor  Sale,  Consumption 
Authorized  for  CPO  Clubs 
Within  Continental  U.S. 

Alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold 
and  consumed  in  chief  petty  officers’ 
clubs  within  continental  United  States 
if  requests  of  commanding  officers  are 
approved  by  their  cognizant  district 
and  river  command  commandants  or 
chiefs  of  air  functional  training  com- 
mands. 

The  new  precedent-breaking  au- 
thority is  contained  in  a letter  to  all 
shore  activities  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  authority  also  is  ex- 
tended to  include  Marine  Corps  staff 
non-commissioned  officers’  clubs.  Ma- 
rine Corps  commanding  officers  may 
obtain  such  permission  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  SecNav  letter  dated  17  May 
(NDB,  31  May  1948)  authorized  dis- 
trict and  river  command  command- 
ants, chiefs  of  AFTCs  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  to  approve  re- 
quests of  COs  seeking  extension  of 
the  privilege  heretofore  reserved  for 
officers’  clubs. 

Sale  of  packaged  liquor  also  may 
be  authorized  by  the  commandants 
when  commercial  sources  are  not  con- 
veniently available.  SecNav  directed 
that  detailed  instructions  must  be  is- 
sued by  naval  commands  covering  sale 
and  use  of  the  beverages.  Such  in- 
structions must  include  prohibition  of 
sales  to  minors  as  well  as  directing 
compliance  with  local  laws. 

Reference  was  made  to  Navy  Regu- 
lations which  prohibit  possession, 
sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
“dry”  localities. 

Further  Studies  Made 
On  'Golf  Bag'  Seabag 

It  is  possible  that  the  Navy  will  get 
a new  seabag  if  several  mechanical 
defects  in  the  sample  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  Navy  Department  offi- 
cials can  he  remedied. 

Made  of  leatherette  fabric,  the  pre- 
ferred hag  features  zippers,  side 
pockets  for  personal  gear  and  a handy 
carrying  strap.  It  resembles  an  over- 
size golf  bag.  It  was  selected  after 
exhaustive  tests  were  given  several 


Wave  CPO's  Hat  Device 
Placed  on  Cloth  Mount 

The  hat  insignia  of  women  chief 
petty  officers  in  the  future  will  be 
mounted  on  a fabric  backing  sim- 
ilar to  that  authorized  for  male 
chief  petty  officers  and  will  be  worn 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  of 
women  officers. 

Authorization  for  the  change  and 
other  information  concerning  uni- 
forms of  women  naval  personnel  is 
contained  in  a letter  from  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  to  all  naval  activ- 
ities within  continental  U.S.,  dated 
14  June  1948.  The  letter  brings  up 
to  date  Uniform  Regulations, 
Women’s  Reserve,  USNR,  October, 
1943,  pending  issue  of  new  uni- 
form regulations  for  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Navy. 


bags  under  study.  (See  All  Hands, 
November  1947,  p.  7.) 

Failures  in  construction  such  as 
ripped  seams,  broken  handles  and 
straps  have  caused  the  committee  to 
withhold  approval  of  the  bag  until 
further  improvements  can  be  made. 
Several  of  the  new  bags  which  devel- 
oped defects  while  being  tested  by 
personnel  traveling  cross-country  have 
been  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard,  for  further  study.  The 
yard’s  sail  loft  and  laboratory  will 
redesign  parts  of  the  hag  which  did 
not  stand  up  under  the  tests. 

Active  Flight  Duty  Opened 
To  Nurse  Corps  Reservists 

Qualified  flight  nurses  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  Reserve  on  inactive  duty  may 
request  active  duty  in  a flight  duty 
status.  Nurses  may  request  either  two 
weeks’  training  duty  or  active  duty 
for  an  indefinite  period,  expected  to 
he  a minimum  of  one  year. 

Requests  for  two  weeks’  training 
may  he  submitted  to  the  applicant’s 
district  commandant  and  should  in- 
clude dates  desired  and  a statement 
that  she  is  a qualified  flight  nurse. 
Requests  for  training  for  an  indefinite 
period  may  be  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  via 
district  commandants. 


Permanent  LDO  Commissions 
Approved  for  930  Warrant 
Officers  and  Enlisted  Men 

Commissions  as  limited  duty  offi- 
cers are  being  offered  930  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  have 
been  recommended  by  a BuPers  selec- 
tion board. 

Applications  were  accepted  from 
permanent  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficers, warrant  officers,  chief  petty  of- 
ficers and  petty  officers  first  class. 
About  6,000  applications  were  studied 
by  the  selection  board  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  recommendations.  These  ap- 
pointments are  the  first  to  be  made 
in  the  LDO  category. 

Of  the  930  selected,  89  officers  will 
be  in  the  Supply  Corps,  14  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  727  in  new- 
ly established  fields.  One  hundred  and 
one  will  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander,  373  to  lieu- 
tenant, 226  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  230  to  ensign.  After  7 
Aug  1949  all  LDO  appointments  will 
he  in  the  grade  of  ensign. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  121-48  (NDB,  30 
June  1948)  gives  the  names  of  officers 
selected.  All  officers  selected,  as  well 
as  those  not  selected,  are  being  in- 
formed by  personal  letter. 

For  other  LDO  information,  see  All 
Hands,  July  1948,  p.  48. 


Pass  This  Copy  Along; 

10  Men  Should  Read  It 

The  mail  address  on  this  copy 
of  All  Hands  reads:  “To  10  Navy 
Men.” 

Attention  of  commanding  officers 
is  invited  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  162- 
43  (Cum.  Ed.,  31  Dec  1943),  which 
established  the  All  Hands  dis- 
tribution ratio  of  one  copy  for  each 
10  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
number  of  copies  is  limited  by 
printing  funds  available. 

To  achieve  the  widest  dissemi- 
nation of  official  Navy  information 
through  All  Hands,  it  is  desired 
that  all  personnel,  both  officers  and 
men,  have  t he  opportunity  to  read 
the  magazine. 

Pass  this  copy  along. 
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Rules  Given  for  Waves’  Regular  Enlistment 


Advancement  in  Rating 
Exams  Planned  Quarterly 
Starting  October  1948 

Qualified  Navy  enlisted  men  may 
expect  an  opportunity  in  October 
1948  and  quarterly  thereafter  to  com- 
pete for  advancement  in  rating. 

Planned  procedure  for  competitive 
examinations  and  assignment  of  quo- 
tas is  given  in  Alnav  47-48  (NDB,  30 
June  1948).  Most  striking  changes  in 
competition  and  openings  will  be  in 
P02  and  P03  rates.  Advancement  to 
pay  grades  5 and  6 will  remain  un- 
changed. Highlights  of  the  Alnav 
follow : 

• Quotas  for  pay  grades  2,  3 and  4 
will  be  assigned  to  large  commands 
on  a quarterly  basis.  All  advancements 
to  these  pay  grades  will  be  by  com- 
petitive examination  to  fill  assigned 
quotas.  Personnel  wili  not  be  restrict- 
ed to  vacancies  in  the  allowance  of 
their  individual  ship  or  station.  In 
rates  where  excesses  exist,  however, 
quotas  will  necessarily  be  limited. 

• Advancement  of  personnel  on  the 
eligibility  lists  to  pay  grade  1A  rates 
will  be  authorized  by  BuPers  as  per- 
mitted by  vacancies  in  the  Navy  as  a 
whole.  In  certain  rates  where  no  va- 
cancies exist  advancement  will  be  per- 
mitted in  limited  numbers. 

• Appointments  to  pay  grade  1 are 
issued  by  BuPers  to  CPOs  and  to  chief 
stewards,  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  sea  duty  in  pay  grade  1A  and 
are  otherwise  qualified,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  their  CO. 

• Recruits  will  be  advanced  from 
pay  grade  7 to  pay  grade  6 upon 
completion  of  recruit  training,  or  upon 
completion  of  four  months’  naval  serv- 
ice if  not  previously  advanced. 

• Apprentices  will  be  advanced  from 
pay  grade  6 to  pay  grade  5 without 
regard  to  vacancies  in  allowance  after 
six  months’  service  in  grade,  if  other- 
wise qualified. 

The  following  commands  will  receive 
quotas  for  advancement  in  rating: 
Commanders  of  Service  Forces,  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  Pacific  Fleet  (for  re- 
allocation to  activities  within  their 
respective  organizations)  ; Command- 
ants of  1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  lltli,  12th  and  13th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts; Commandants  of  Potomac  Riv- 
er and  Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mands; Chief,  Naval  Air  Training; 
and  Chief,  Naval  Airship  Training 
and  Experimentation. 

Navy-wide  competitive  examinations 


Naval  enlisted  women  now  on  active 
duty  who  were  serving  on  active  duty, 
exclusive  of  training  duty,  on  12  June 
1948  and  are  eligible  for  an  honorable 
discharge,  may  apply  for  discharge 
to  enlist  immediately  in  the  regular 
Navy.  Authorization,  standards  and 
requirements  are  contained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  116-48  (NDB,  30  June 
1948). 

Women  will  be  enlisted  the  day 
following  discharge  under  “continuous 
service”  conditions.  If  applicant  is 
not  eligible  for  an  honorable  discharge 
but  is  eligible  for  a general  discharge, 
prior  Bureau  approval  (Attn:.  Pers- 
606)  is  required  before  discharge  or 
enlistment  in  the  regular  Navy  can 
be  effected.  Other  standards  and  re- 
quirements follow: 

• Women  may  enlist  for  2,  3,  4 
or  6 years. 

• Physical  requirements  listed  in 
BuMed  Circ.  Ltr.  156-47  (NDB,  15 
Nov  1947)  must  be  met  by  women 
enlisting  in  the  regular  Navy.  Lower 
standards  for  dental  requirements, 
vision  and  color  perception  tem- 
porarily established  by  Alnav  242-47 
(NDB,  15  Nov  1947)  do  not  apply. 
Waivers  for  slight  physical  defects 
may  be  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-606)  via  Bu- 
Med for  consideration  if  applicants 
are  qualified  in  all  other  respects. 

• Women  enlisting  in  the  regular 
Navy  under  authority  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  116-48  will  be  enlisted  in  rates 
held  at  time  of  discharge  from  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

• No  classification  tests  will  be  re- 
quired. 


for  advancement  to  pay  grade  1A 
rates  will  be  held  during  the  coming 
fall  months.  The  names  of  qualified 
candidates  will  be  placed  on  an  eli- 
gibility list,  compiled  and  maintained 
by  BuPers.  Order  of  the  names  will 
be  determined  by  the  final  multiple 
scores  attained.  Number  of  names 
listed  will  be  decided  by  the  expected 
requirements  for  the  individual  rates 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Summer  Cruises  Scheduled 
For  High  School  Reserves 

Approximately  800  new  recruits  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  of  high  school  age 


• Applicants  must  be  at  least  20 
and  less  than  31  years  of  age.  Women 
more  than  31  may  be  enlisted  if  they 
began  their  current  continuous  active 
naval  service  when  less  than  31  years 
old.  Waivers  for  over-age  enlistments 
may  be  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-606)  for  con- 
sideration where  over-age  applicants 
otherwise  are  especially  well  qualified. 

• Women  having  children  less  than 
18  years  of  age  are  not  eligible.  This 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  foster 
children  and  stepchildren. 

Continuous  service  will  be  com- 
puted from  the  beginning  of  continu- 
ous active  duty.  If  the  woman  has 
been  separated  from  the  service  for 
more  than  three  calendar  months,  con- 
tinuous service  will  be  computed  from 
the  date  she  re-entered  the  service 
after  that  period  of  separation. 

Requests  for  early  separation  from 
the  regular  Navy  for  reason  of  mar- 
riage will  not  be  approved  until  the 
woman  has  completed  one  year  of 
active  service  in  current  enlistment. 

Authority  for  women’s  immediate 
enlistment  in  the  regular  Navy  as  set 
forth  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  116-48  will 
be  terminated  on  31  Aug  1948.  Re- 
quests for  discharge  for  immediate 
enlistment  in  the  regular  Navy  after 
that  date  must  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers-606) . 

Women  on  active  duty  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  who  do  not  wish  to  apply 
for  discharge  for  immediate  enlist- 
ment in  the  regular  Navy  may  be  re- 
tained on  board  until  30  June  1949, 
unless  this  date  is  changed. 


are  scheduled  to  get  a taste  of  life 
aboard  Navy  warships  this  summer. 

The  program  will  enable  high  school 
student  Reservists  to  observe  and  par- 
ticipate in  every  phase  of  shipboard 
activity,  including  gunnery,  engineer- 
ing, communications,  damage  control, 
fire-fighting  and  administration. 

The  cruises  are  being  made  on  the 
2,200-ton  destroyers  uss  Colahan  (DD 
658)  and  uss  Shields  (DD  596), 
based  at  Treasure  Island,  Calif.  The 
trainees,  divided  into  groups  of  180, 
will  go  aboard  the  vessels  for  10  days, 
including  three  days  at  sea.  While 
underway  the  ships  will  maneuver 
under  simulated  wartime  conditions 
and  fire  guns  during  target  practice. 
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666,882  Personnel  Ceiling  Authorized  for 


Navy,  Marine  Corps 


A personnel  strength  ceiling  of 
666,882  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is 
continued  by  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948. 

The  figures  are  part  of  a new  peace- 
time high  of  2,176,883  officers  and 
men  authorized  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  addition,  the  law  authorizes  the 
Navy  to  take  in  30,000  one-year 
trainees.  The  Marine  Corps  gets  6,000 
one-year  trainees. 

Registration  of  men  between  18  and 
26  and  induction  of  men  between  19 
and  26  is  provided  for  in  the  law. 

Active  service  under  the  draft  law 
breaks  down  as  follows: 

• For  a period  of  21  months  active 
service  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps — 
19-year  old  through  26-year-old  men 
who  are  inducted  into  those  services. 
(It  is  possible  that  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  will  not  take  any  in- 
ductees.) 

• For  a period  of  one  year  in  active 
service  plus  four  years  in  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  or  six  years  in  the  Volun- 
teer Reserve  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps — 30,000  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  19  for  the  Navy  and  6,000 
of  the  same  age  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
Men  in  this  category  may  not  be 
assigned  to  shore  stations  outside  con- 
tinental U.  S. 

While  the  bill  continued  the  pre- 
viously authorized  ceilings  for  per- 


The  expression  "above  board"  used  in 
referring  to  a transaction  of  a person's 
integrity  is  a deep  water  term.  Its  origin 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  Captain  Kidd, 
Morgan  and  other  infamous  gentlemen 
who  plied  their  trade  of  piracy  on  the 
seven  seas. 

It  was  common  practice  for  those  sea- 
rovers  to  disguise  their  ship  as  a friendly 
or  harmless  merchant  vessel  before  ap- 
proaching an  unsuspecting  prize.  Their 
guns  would  be  run  in,  the  gun  ports  dis- 
guised and  most  of  their  crew  hidden  be- 
hind the  bulwarks. 

The  moment  the  victim  was  lured  within 
boarding  or  cannon  range  the  trap  would 
be  sprung.  Hoisting  her  true  colors  the 
pirate  ship  would  run  out  her  guns  and 
the  buccaneers  armed  to  the  teeth  would 
pounce  on  their  startled  victims. 


CRYSTAL  GAZING 


It's  easy  as  pie  when  you  check  your 
personal  copy  of  ALL  HANDS  for  your 
facts. 

For-  accurate  dope  on  your  future  in 
the  Navy,  send  check  or  money  order 
for  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  one  year's 
subscription — 12  issues — to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Check  or  money  order  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 


sonnel  strength,  the  armed  services 
are  limited  in  the  numbers  which  can 
be  taken  in  by  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations. (See  page  10) 

The  bill  was  hailed  by  Congres- 
sional leaders  as  providing  “Every 
possible  inducement  for  voluntary  en- 
listment in  addition  to  a positive  direc- 
tion to  the  departments  to  carry  on 
an  active  enlistment  campaign.” 
Inductions  under  the  draft  law  may 


Therefore  a ship  showing  her  true  colors 
and  crew  above  deck  was  considered  to 
be  above  board  or  honest. 


not  begin  before  90  days  unless  the 
President  issues  a proclamation  of 
emergency  placing  its  provisions  into 
effect. 

Exemptions  from  induction  are  ex- 
tended to: 

• Veterans  who  served  90  days  on 
active  duty  between  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  and  VJ-Day. 

• Veterans  who  completed  12 
months  or  more  of  active  duty  during 
any  period. 

• Men  who  joined  any  Organized 
Reserve  component  or  its  equivalent 
before  25  June  1948. 

• The  sole  surviving  son  in  a family 
which  lost  one  or  more  sons  or 
daughters  in  the  war. 

• Ordained  ministers  and  pre- 
theological  and  theological  students. 

The  act  provides  deferments  from 
induction  for: 

• “Those  persons  whose  activity  in 
study,  research  or  medical  or  scientific 
endeavors  are  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety  or  interest.” 

• Conscientious  objectors  “found  to 
be  opposed  to  participation  in  non- 
combatant  service.” 

• Men  in  training  in  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  programs.  The  law 
stipulates  they  must  agree  to  serve 
two  years  on  active  duty. 

Debate  on  the  bill  brought  out  the 
statement  that  induction  might  not 
take  place  “if  the  situation  should 
improve”  or  if  “there  might  be  an 
avalanche  of  enlistments.” 

Reemployment  rights  written  into 
the  act  provide  restoration  to  former 
jobs  without  loss  of  seniority  due  to 
induction. 

450  Navy  Officers,  Men 
Aid  in  Flood  Disaster 

Navy  personnel  attached  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  assisted  local  authori- 
ties in  flood  disaster  work  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  About  450  officers  and 
men  assisted  in  the  emergency. 

Naval  personnel  worked  with  Army 
engineers  and  civilian  agencies  in 
patrolling  the  Clatskanie,  Browns- 
mead  and  Swenson  Island  regions. 

No  damage  occurred  to  shops  or 
facilities  at  the  Navy’s  Tongue  Point 
installation,  where  over  400  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  are  berthed. 
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VOTING  INFORMATION 


Voting  data  from  15  final  states 
is  listed  below  for  the  guidance  of 
personnel.  Other  states  have  been 
covered  in  previous  issues  of  All 
Hands. 

Besides  armed  forces  personnel, 
civilians  outside  the  U.S.  officially 
attached  to  and  serving  with  the 
armed  forces  as  well  as  members  of 
the  merchant  marine  may  apply  for 
absentee  ballot  for  these  state  elec- 
tions. USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Stand- 
ard Form  No.  76  should  be  used. 
These  may  be  obtained  from  the 
commanding  or  voting  officer. 

To  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  the 
applicant  must  be  eligible  under  the 
laws  of  his  home  state. 

For  election  data  on  Alabama,  Ida- 
ho, Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  see  All 
Hands,  April  1948,  p.  45. 


Voting  information  concerning  the 
states  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
Texas  and  Washington  appeared  in 
All  Hands,  May  1948,  p.  51. 

Georgia,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina  and  South  Dakota  were 
covered  in  All  Hands,  June  1948, 
p.  45. 

All  Hands,  July  1948,  p.  47  car- 
ried information  on  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Vermont  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Information  regarding  procedures 
and  regulations  for  absentee  voting 
in  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  state’s  secretary  of  state  or  to 
the  local  clerk  or  county  clerk  of 
the  voter’s  legal  residence. 

Abbreviations  under  “Officials  to 
be  Elected”  are:  F — federal,  S — 
state,  L — local. 


State 

Type  Of 

Officials  To 

Latest  Date 

Latest  Date  Ballc 

Election 

Be  Nominated 

Ballot  Will 

Will  Be  Received 

Or  Elected 

Be  Mailed 

To  Be  Counted 

Arkanasas 

General 

F.S.L 

22  October 

2 November 

California 

General 

F,S,L 

27  October 

8 November 

Delaware 

General 

F,S,L 

30  October 

2 November 

Indiana 

General 

F.S.L 

31  October 

2 November 

Iowa 

General 

F,S,L 

1 November 

1 November 

Kentucky 

General 

F,L 

23  October 

2 November 

Louisiana 

No  absentee 

voting. 

Massachusetts 

General 

F,S,L 

1 November 

2 November 

Minnesota 

Primary 

F,S,L 

13  September 

14  September 

General 

F,S,L 

1 November 

2 November 

Nevada 

Primary 

F,S,L 

5 September 

7 September 

General 

F.S.L 

29  October 

2 November 

New  Hampshire 

General 

F.S.L 

1 November 

2 November 

New  Jersey 

General 

F.S.L 

24  September 

2 November 

Rhode  Island 

General 

F.S 

9 October 

15  November 

Tennessee 

General 

F.S.L 

23  October 

2 November 

Utah 

Primary 

F.S 

6 September 

6 September 

General 

F.S 

1 November 

1 November 

Ration  Allowances  Upped 
For  Ship,  Station  Messes 
To  Meet  Price  Increases 

The  rising  cost  of  living  has  hit  the 
Navy,  too,  as  reflected  in  a five-cent 
increase  in  sales  prices  and  money 
ration  allowances  for  meals  of  the 
general  mess  and  a 10-cent  jump  in 
flight  meal  ration  allowance. 

NavAct  9-48  (NDB,  30  June  1948) 
established  increased  allowances  and 
sales  charge,  effective  1 July  1948,  as 
follows: 

• Sales  prices  for  meals  sold  from 
the  general  mess  have  been  increased 
from  $1.00  to  $1.05  for  a ration. 
Broken  down  by  meals,  charges  are: 
breakfast,  25  cents;  dinner,  50  cents; 
and  supper,  30  cents. 

• Money  ration  allowances  for  the 
general  mess  have  been  upped  from 
$1.15  to  $1.20  for  ships  and  stations 
subsisting  less  than  150,  and  from 
$1.00  to  $1.05  for  messes  subsisting 
150  or  more  men. 

• Flight  rations  have  been  increased 
by  10  cents  from  $1.20  to  $1.30  when 
meals  are  composed  of  regular  au- 
thorized items  of  provisions.  The  flight 
ration  is  broken  down  as  follows:  30 
cents  for  breakfast,  60  cents  for  din- 
ner and  40  cents  for  supper.  Pre- 
cooked frozen  meals  remain  at  85 
cents  per  meal. 

The  new  general  mess  ration  allow- 
ance means  that  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  will  continue  as 
before  1 July,  but  the  cost  to  the  Navy 
to  provide  the  food  has  been  increased. 

Cargo  Handling  School  Open 
To  Line  and  Staff  Officers 

Although  organized  primarily  for 
the  instruction  of  Supply  Corps  of- 
ficers, the  Cargo  Handling  School, 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif., 
is  accepting  a limited  number  of  line 
and  other  staff  officers  for  the  course. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  115-48  (NDB,  30 
June  1948)  states  that  applications 
from  line  and  staff  corps  officers  of 
the  ranks  of  ensign  through  lieutenant 
commander  will  be  considered. 

Training  at  the  school  covers  ship- 
loading and  discharging,  marine  ter- 
minal operation,  air,  rail,  truck  and 
ocean  traffic  and  air  cargo  terminal 
operation.  Officers  selected  for  the 
cargo  handling  course  return  to  their 
permanent  duty  stations  upon  gradua- 
tion. 


First  Scientific  Seminar 
For  Reserve  Officers  Held 

A preview  of  what  may  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
program  was  given  when  the  first 
scientific  seminar  for  Reserve  officers 
was  held  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  initial  group  of  100  specially 
qualified  and  selected  officers  was 
placed  on  active  duty  for  a two-week 
period.  They  observed  at  first  hand 
the  scientific,  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  at  ONR  which  admin- 
isters the  Navy’s  scientific  studies. 

Many  of  the  officers  attending  the 
conferences  are  working  as  civilians 


on  Navy  research  projects  in  uni- 
versity and  college  laboratories. 

Indoctrination  included  visits  to 
various  laboratories  and  research  cen- 
ters in  and  near  Washington. 

Law  Extends  Availability 
Of  Disabled  Veterans'  Cars 

Veterans  who  lost  one  or  both  legs 
while  in  service,  or  the  use  of  these 
limbs,  may  still  obtain  an  automobile 
or  other  vehicle  from  the  Veteran's 
Administration. 

Scheduled  to  expire  30  June  1948, 
the  law  granting  authority  to  VA  to 
provide  vehicles  to  disabled  veterans 
has  been  extended  until  30  June  1949. 
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Naval  Reserve  Will  Train 
2,000  Aviation  Cadets 
During  Fiscal  Year  1949 

To  insure  a continuous  flow  of 
trained  personnel  into  naval  aviation 
and  the  aviation  component  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  Navy  will  accept 
about  2,000  cadets  in  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion Cadet  Program  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  started  1 July  1948.  Large 
yearly  inputs  will  be  accepted  in  the 
future. 

The  first  quota  will  report  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  or 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  for  indoctrina- 
tion. Upon  enlistment  cadets  will  be 
released  to  inactive  duty  to  await  call 
to  active  duty.  Cadets  will  be  per- 
mitted to  indicate  the  date  they  wish  to 
enter  flight  training  and  will  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  as  near  that 
date  as  possible. 

All  candidates  are  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  must  agree  to  serve 
a total  of  four  years  on  active  duty, 
which  will  include  approximately  18 
months  of  indoctrination  and  flight 
training,  and  a period  of  service  with 
the  operating  forces.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  flight  training,  cadets 
are  designated  naval  aviators  and  com- 
missioned either  as  ensigns  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Lodging,  board,  a uniform  allow- 
ance of  $180  and  $75  monthly  will  be 
provided  successful  candidates.  The 
premiums  on  a $10,000  government 
life  insurance  policy  will  be  paid  by 
the  Navy  during  the  period  of  flight 
training.  Minimum  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  an  unmarried  ensign  or  sec- 
ond lieutenant  designated  a naval 
aviator  amount  to  $290  per  month. 

Candidates  for  the  program  must 
pass  a physical  examination  and  a 
battery  cf  flight  aptitude  tests  to  de- 
termine their  fitness  for  military  fly- 
ing. Applicants  must  be  native  born 
or  naturalized  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25,  unmarried,  and  have 
completed  at  least  two  full  academic 
years  toward  a baccalaureate  degree 
at  an  accredited  college,  university  or 
junior  college.  Candidates  who  are 
completing  the  latter  requirement  dur- 
ing the  current  semester  may  apply. 

Principles  of  flight  theory,  naviga- 
tion, aerology  and  aviation  communi- 
cations as  well  as  basic  military  and 
athletic  programs  are  included  in  pre- 
flight training  of  cadets  and  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  flight  training 


Permanent  Appointments 
Authorized  for  292,000 
Naval  Reserve  Officers 

With  the  listing  of  permanent  ap- 
pointments for  292,000  officers,  align- 
ment of  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the 
regular  Navy  rank  structure  and  set- 
ting up  of  Reserve  lineal  precedence 
is  completed. 

The  .mass  appointments  are  the  first 
for  Reservists  since  June  1942,  and 
the  action  constitutes  the  largest  single 
appointive  authority  issued  by  the 
Navy. 

Names  of  approximately  60,000  Re- 
serve officers  are  listed  in  the  new 
500-page  book  containing  the  appoint- 
ments. The  other  232,000  are  identi- 
fied by  group  paragraphs. 

To  effect  their  permanent  appoint- 
ments, Reserve  officers  must  report  to 
the  nearest  naval  activity  to: 

• Present  evidence  of  having  per- 
formed satisfactory  service  on  active 
duty. 

• Certify  physical  fitness. 

• Execute  the  acceptance  and  oath 
of  office. 

Except  for  restricted  or  “spot"’  pro- 
motions, the  grade  to  which  they  will 
be  permanently  appointed  is  the 
highest  in  which  they  served  satis- 
factorily on  active  duty  under  tem- 
porary appointment,  the  grade  in 
which  their  regular  Navy  contem- 
poraries are  now  serving. 

Officers  who  became  eligible  for 
promotion  after  separation  will  be 
permanently  appointed  to  the  highest 
grade  in  keeping  with  Navy  policy 
of  eliminating  demobilization  penal- 
ties against  promotion. 

Specifically  excluded  from  the  list 
of  appointments  are: 

• Retired  Reserve  officers. 

• Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  in 
a regular  Navy  billet.  Full  time  active 
service  in  a Naval  Reserve  program 
does  not  bar  eligibility. 

• A small  number  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  never  held  permanent  ap- 
pointments in  any  grade. 

The  new  rank  structure  permits 
Reserve  officers  to  become  eligible  for 
future  promotion  at  the  same  time  as 
their  regular  Navy  contemporaries. 
Approximately  20,000  Reserve  ensigns 
will  become  eligible  for  promotion 
during  1948,  according  to  BuPers 
estimates,  in  addition  to  those  ensigns 
advanced  by  the  permanent  rank  re- 
distribution plan. 


program.  During  basic  flight  training 
about  180  hours  are  spent  in  the  air 
mastering  instruction  in  formation, 
cross-country,  night  and  instrument 
flying.  Four  months  of  advanced 
training  in  combat-type  planes  follow. 

Civilian  applicants  for  the  program 
should  apply  at  any  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement,  naval  air  station 
or  Navy  recruiting  station. 

At  present  no  applications  or  cor- 
respondence concerning  the  program 
are  desired  from  enlisted  personnel  on 
active  duty.  A circular  letter  will 
shortly  be  published  by  BuPers,  list- 
ing requirements  and  requesting  appli- 
cations from  personnel  on  active  duty. 

Shore  Bases,  Fleet  Units 
To  Get  New  Training  Aids 

Shore  bases  and  fleet  units  soon 
will  receive  three  different  educational 
materials  for  use  in  shipboard  train- 
ing programs,  according  to  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  114-48  (NDB,  30  June 
1948). 

The  material  includes  the  publica- 
tion Shipboard  Training  Manual, 
NavPers  90110,  consisting  of  112  loose- 
leaf  pages  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  manual  includes  data  on  admin- 
istration, instructional  methods,  and 
techniques  and  training  hints  for 
officers  and  senior  petty  officers  who 
will  administer  the  training  programs. 

Other  data  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Fleet  includes  two  training  films.  One 
is  designed  to  show  instructors  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  administering 
shipboard  training  programs.  The 
other  portrays  “Learning  by  Doing. ’’ 
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Rules  Given  for  Purchases 
At  Navy  Store  Facilities 
By  Inactive  Reservists 

Inactive  Naval  Reservists  are  per- 
mitted to  make  purchases  in  small 
stores,  ship’s  service  and  ship’s 
store  facilities,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations. In  general,  however,  inactive 
Reservists  in  a drill  status  witli  pay 
may  buy  according  to  the  following 
requirements: 

Small  stores— Cash  purchases  of 
clothing  and  small  stores  may  be 
made  from  vessels  by  inactive  Re- 
servists while  on  training  duty  with 
pay,  subject  to  same  restrictions  as 
for  regular  personnel.  This  includes 
Class  0-2  (aviation  component)  of  in- 
active Naval  Reservists  when  on  train- 
ing with  pay. 

Ashore,  inactive  Reservists  in  drill 
status  for  which  they  receive  pay  may 
buy  in  small  stores  for  cash  when 
the  Reserve  unit’s  commanding  offi- 
cer considers  such  sales  necessary.  In 
this  case  the  CO  will  authorize  such 
purchases  by  letter  requisition,  for- 
warding the  letter,  acompanied  by  a 
money  order  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  transaction,  to  any  activity  having 
a clothing  and  small  stores  issue  room. 

Where  parcel  post  shipments  are 
required  in  such  cases,  the  CO  for- 
warding the  requisition  must  make 
provision  for  payment  of  parcel  post 
charges.  Clothing  and  small  stores 
parcels  thus  ordered  will  be  mailed  to 
the  unit  commander  c.o.d.  A recent 
change  allows  officers  to  make  the 
same  purchases  with  same  restrictions 
as  are  placed  on  enlisted  personnel. 
When  the  CO  of  an  authorized  drill- 
ing organization  considers  it  neces- 
sary, authorization  for  purchases  may 
also  be  given  such  unit  members. 

Ship's  service  and  ship's  store— 
Naval  Reservists  in  training  status  are 
allowed  limited  ship’s  service  privi- 
leges on  the  day  they  are  drilling  or 
while  performing  training  duty  on  the 
station.  Limited  privileges  include  au- 
thorized purchases  in  the  following 
departments: 

Confections  and  food  products,  to- 
bacco products,  uniform  and  uniform 
accessories,  men’s  accessories  (uni- 
form shirts,  ties,  belts,  socks  and  shoes 
only),  barber  shop,  tailor  shop,  foun- 
tain and  snack  bar,  and  vending  ma- 
chines. 

Courtesy  cards  may  not  be  issued,  nor 
can  special  order  privileges  be  granted. 


Commuted,  Leave  Rations 
Boosted  to  $1.05  a Day 

Commuted  and  leave  rations  are 
now  $1.05  a day. 

The  25-cent  increase  in  cash 
ration  allowance  was  authorized  by 
Alnav  48-48  (NDB.  30  June  1948). 
It  became  effective  at  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  1 July  1948. 

The  increase  for  enlisted  person- 
nel was  made  to  conform  to  the 
new  ration  allowance  established 
for  general  messes  subsisting  150 
or  more  persons.  (See  Page  41). 

Re-established  by  Alnav  48-48 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  were  ration 
values  of  $1.20  for  midshipmen, 
aviation  midshipmen  and  aviation 
cadets.  The  hospital  ration  allow- 
ance of  $1.05  also  remains  un- 
changed. 


However,  Naval  Reservists  on  train- 
ing duty  for  periods  longer  than  one 
day  may  continue  to  enjoy  purchase 
privileges  of  regular  personnel  with 
the  exception  of  courtesy  cards. 

Service  Records  to  Show 
Duty  in  Atom  Bomb  Test 

Entries  will  be  made  in  service 
records  of  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  who  participated  in  the 
atomic  bomb  test  “Operation  Sand- 
stone” during  April  and  May  at 
Eniwetok  atoll  in  the  Pacific. 

A joint  letter  by  BuPers,  BuMed 
and  MarCorps  directs  all  commands 
holding  records  of  personnel  who  were 
present  during  the  test  to  make  the 
entries.  Actual  dates  during  which 
personnel  were  present  will  be  used. 
Entry  will  be  made  on  page  9 of  Navy 
enlisted  men’s  records  and  on  page 
12  of  MarCor  enlisted  men’s  service 
record  hook. 

All  Navy  and  MarCor  officers  who 
participated  will  make  this  entry  in 
their  next  fitness  report,  the  letter 
directs.  Naval  officers  will  enter  the 
dates  of  participation  in  section  2 of 
form  NavPers  310A  (revised  6-45) 
while  Marine  Corps  officers  will  make 
the  entry  under  “additional  duties”  of 
form  NavMC  652-DP. 

In  addition  to  the  service  records, 
entries  also  are  to  be  made  in  health 
records  of  all  personnel  by  medical 
officers.  This  entry  will  include  data 
concerning  physical  examinations  and 
exposure  to  radiation. 


Commissioned,  Warrant 
Service  May  Be  Counted 
For  Good  Conduct  Award 

Enlisted  men  who  held  warrant  or 
commissioned  rank  under  Public  Law 
188  (77th  Congress)  may  include 

such  temporary  service  in  computing 
eligibility  for  a good  conduct  award 
upon  reverting  to  enlisted  status.  Men 
reverting  to  enlisted  status  for  dis- 
charge to  accept  permanent  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  are  included  under 
the  ruling. 

COs  are  called  upon  by  a joint  Bu- 
Pers— MarCorps  letter  of  15  June 
1948  (NDB,  30  June  1948)  to  send  in 
recommendations  on  personnel  who 
were  appointed  to  warrant  or  com- 
missioned status  under  the  public  law 
and  have  later  reverted  to  an  enlisted 
status.  In  determining  eligibility,  serv- 
ice performed  in  temporary  warrant 
or  commissioned  status  under  Public 
Law  188  will  have  fulfilled  conduct 
and  proficiency  in  rating  requirements 
for  the  good  conduct  award.  One  or 
more  of  the  following,  however,  oc- 
curring in  any  three-year  period,  will 
disqualify  the  individual  for  a good 
conduct  award: 

• General  court-martial. 

• Letter  of  censure. 

® Suspension  from  duty,  if  recorded 
on  fitness  report  or  by  copy  of  letter 
to  BuPers  or  to  Commandant,  Marine 
Cops. 

• Private  reprimand,  if  noted  in  the 
manner  of  suspension  from  duty 
( above) . 

• Unsatisfactory  fitness  report. 

• Resignation  to  escape  trial  by  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

• Resignation  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

• Reversion  in  rank  for  disciplinary 
reasons. 

® Release  to  inactive  duty  for  disci- 
plinary reasons. 

COs  are  authorized  to  accept  certifi- 
cation from  the  person  concerned  in 
regard  to  his  eligibility.  In  case  of 
uncertainty,  BuPers  or  Commandant, 
Marine  Corps,  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary information  upon  inquiry. 

Many  men  who  served  in  tempo- 
rary warrant  or  commissioned  status 
and  later  reverted  to  their  enlisted 
rate  have  been  issued  good  conduct 
awards  with  time  served  as  temporary 
officers  excluded.  Men  in  this  cate- 
gory now  may  apply  to  have  such 
temporary  officer  service  included. 
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Sea-Shore  Rotation  Analysis  Reveals  More  Shore  Billets  Needed 


Unsatisfactory  rotation  between  sea 
and  shore  for  personnel  of  ratings 
such  as  boilerman,  machinist’s  mate 
and  chief  commissaryman  is  caused 
by  an  inequitable  number  of  shore 
billets  for  men  of  these  ratings,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  113-48  (NDB,  30 
June  1948)  urges  commanding  officers 
of  shore  stations  to  review  their  com- 
plements with  the  view  of  substituting 
wherever  possible  ratings  for  which 
too  few  billets  ashore  are  presently 
authorized. 

For  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  some  new  billets  ashore  for 
boilermen  at  the  expense  of  other  rat- 
ing groups.  The  commanding  officer 
of  an  air  station  may  decide  that  he 
has  five  billets  for  master-at-arms 
which  could  be  filled  as  well  by  boiler- 
men  as  aviation  ratings,  at  no  expense 
to  efficiency.  In  such  cases  the  com- 
manding officer  should  recommend  the 
station  complement  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Pointing  out  that  morale  at  sea  is 
affected  by  the  slow  rotation  of  certain 
enlisted  men,  BuPers  stated  that 
changes  in  shore  station  complements 
to  give  more  of  the  overcrowded  rates 
billets  ashore  will  materially  benefit 
the  Navy.  An  excess  number  of  CPO’s 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
rotation  situation  in  certain  ratings. 
The  equitable  rotation  of  certain 
groups  such  as  the  engineering  group 
is  made  more  difficult  because  there 
are  barely  sufficient  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel with  these  ratings  to  fill 
essential  sea  billets. 

At  right  is  a table  of  statistics 
showing,  as  of  1 Mar  1948,  the 
strength  and  rotation  situation  of  cer- 
tain enlisted  rating  groups  through- 
out the  Navy.  Seaman,  fireman  and 
rating  groups  comprising  very  small 
numbers  of  enlisted  men  are  not 
shown  because  they  have  little  effect 
upon  the  rotation  of  larger  rating 
groups.  The  old  rating  structure  was 
used  throughout  the  analysis  because 
of  insufficient  data  on  the  new  rating 
structure  at  the  time  the  table  was 
prepared.  Also  included  is  a table 
based  on  pay  grades  for  rated  men. 
Shore  billets  shown  in  the  tables  are 
only  for  those  billets  controlled  by 
BuPers.  (The  abbreviation  SDEL 
stands  for  shore  duty  eligibility  list). 


Pay  Grade  Comparison 


Pay  Grade 

Shore  Billets 

Sea  Billets 

In  Navy 

CPO 

12,938 

18,287 

53.413 

POl 

13,187 

31,903 

31.318 

P02 

12,266 

38,540 

30,726 

P03 

12,234 

43,182 

51,079 

Rating  Group  Comparison 

Rate 

SDEL  Shore  Billets 

Sea  Billets 

In  Navy 

BM 

616 

3,434 

8,713 

12.185 

TC 

41 

121 

137 

278 

GM 

422 

746 

5,261 

6,135 

MN 

0 

40 

66 

95 

TM 

70 

212 

2,016 

2,292 

QM 

191 

606 

2,626 

2,811 

SM 

140 

552 

2,483 

2,694 

FC 

48 

372 

3,113 

2,448 

RM 

48 

3,008 

6,297 

6,191 

ETM 

0 

1,014 

3,027 

3,628 

RDM 

2 

523 

4,032 

2,489 

SOM 

0 

81 

964 

743 

CM 

4 

487 

1,923 

1,988 

SF 

142 

678 

4,080 

3,724 

M 

14 

92 

1,169 

1,083 

ML 

2 

9 

115 

118 

PM 

0 

9 

95 

47 

SAI 

0 

13 

138 

29 

SAO 

2 

20 

237 

190 

SAD 

1 

203 

84 

256 

PTR 

4 

126 

364 

293 

AP 

2 

205 

308 

556 

AMM 

386 

6,245 

6,555 

13,971 

AMMC 

3 

151 

256 

170 

AMMF 

2 

32 

454 

299 

AMMH 

10 

297 

507 

478 

AMMI 

10 

251 

380 

319 

AMMP 

4 

149 

339 

261 

AMMT 

0 

21 

0 

10 

AEM 

19 

735 

828 

1.434 

ARM 

64 

759 

2,515 

2,404 

AETM 

7 

959 

1,865 

1,361 

AM 

129 

2,033 

1.614 

3,984 

AOM 

208 

931 

1,762 

3,517 

AFG 

13 

59 

64 

215 

AR 

2 

59 

48 

107 

PR 

44 

189 

367 

591 

AERM 

2 

412 

689 

1,057 

PHOM 

19 

537 

807 

1.030 

TMV 

14 

93 

233 

257 

PTRV 

8 

96 

271 

269 

SKV 

7 

710 

774 

1,047 

ABMAG 

0 

45 

194 

209 

ABMCP 

0 

59 

151 

257 

ABMGA 

0 

35 

151 

151 

ABMPH 

0 

41 

203 

273 

Y 

5 

3,950 

5,948 

8,304 

SK 

17 

1,992 

4,355 

5,448 

SKD 

2 

522 

837 

1,399 

PRTR 

2 

219 

348 

443 

SSMB 

3 

102 

723 

499 

SSMC 

0 

24 

115 

72 

SSML 

20 

168 

1,220 

1,151 

SSMT 

1 

24 

164 

155 

MUS 

0 

359 

823 

922 

IMAM 

6 

88 

645 

792 
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Rating  Group  Comparison 

(Continued ) 

Rate 

SDEL 

Sea  Billets 

Shore  Billets 

In  Navy 

CCS 

463 

352 

613 

2,330 

SC 

11 

1,853 

3,861 

5,045 

BKR 

4 

472 

1,093 

1,379 

SPC 

0 

168 

6 

165 

SPF 

0 

177 

146 

119 

SPI 

0 

431 

131 

404 

SPQ 

0 

400 

4 

225 

SPY 

0 

311 

115 

396 

SPXJO 

0 

99 

. 86 

47 

MM 

1,169 

1,277 

10,479 

9,429 

MMCBE 

0 

9 

514 

447 

MMR 

0 

51 

470 

400 

MMS 

0 

110 

753 

734 

MOMM 

303 

1,918 

7,566 

10,080 

EM 

182 

1,043 

9,357 

7,656 

EMCBG 

0 

6 

248 

407 

WT 

935 

751 

5,441 

4,862 

WTCB 

0 

2 

129 

202 

B 

43 

94 

554 

419 

PHM 

0 

9,477 

5,547 

13,678 

BGM 

0 

31 

103 

81 

ST 

82 

392 

1,342 

2,561 

CK 

170 

369 

1,549 

2,944 

STM 

2 

1,439 

5,658 

11,252 

Block  Letter to  Mark 
Uniforms  of  Prisoners 

Outer  garments  of  prisoners  con- 
fined at  shore  stations  henceforth  will 
be  uniformly  marked  with  an  eight- 
inch  block  “P”  as  a security  measure, 
a joint  Navy-Marine  Corps  directive 
has  ruled. 

The  letter  “P”  will  be  marked  in 
either  white  or  black  on  uniforms  to 
be  furnished  by  the  confining  activity. 
This  move  has  been  made,  the  direc- 
tive states,  to  distinguish  prisoners 
from  other  naval  personnel  and  for 
security  reasons.  BuPers  will  furnish 
confining  activities  with  surplus  outer 
clothing  while  the  MarCor  will  sup- 
ply necessary  clothing  to  MarCor  per- 
sonnel as  required. 

Where  naval  personnel  are  confined 
by  MarCor  activities  the  clothing,  suit- 
ably marked,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
MarCor.  The  prisoners’  garb  consist- 
ing of  a three  piece  blue  and  white 
striped  uniform  was  abolished  by 
SecNav  in  1946. 

Navy  Delivers  the  Goods 
To  Naval  Alaskan  Outpost 

Eight  Navy  ships  threaded  their 
way  through  the  mass  of  icebergs  and 
icecaps  that  nearly  blockade  the  Arc- 
tic Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Bar- 
row  and  delivered  supplies  to  a naval 
outpost  at  the  northern  tip  of  Alaska. 

Because  there  are  no  docks  at  Point 
Barrow  the  supplies  were  landed  by 


amphibious  craft,  using  improved 
war-developed  techniques.  The  expe- 
dition unloaded  its  cargo  in  less  than 
a week.  Aided  by  the  midnight  sun, 
ships’  crews  worked  around  the  clock, 
unloading  almost  twice  the  tonnage 
landed  on  the  Normandy  beachhead 
during  World  War  II  in  a similar  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  force  was  lead  by  the  icebreak- 
er uss  Burton  Islands,  (AG  88),  and 
included  five  attack  cargo  ships,  uss 
Washburn  (AKA  108),  uss  Skagit 
(AKA  105),  uss  Titania  (AKA  13), 
uss  Leo  (AKA  60),  LST  1110,  LST 
1146  and  the  flagship,  uss  Union 
(AKA  106). 

About  35,000  tons  of  cargo,  enough 
for  a full  year’s  supply  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4,  a 35,000-square-mile  area  lying 
well  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  were 
landed  by  the  expedition.  The  vessels 
also  carried  Army  equipment,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  supplies  and 
supplies  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  supplies 
be  unloaded  in  the  least  time  possible 
because  while  unloading  the  vessels 
were  lying  between  a gigantic  ice 
pack  and  the  beach.  A shift  in  the 
wind  might  have  caught  the  vessels 
between  the  ice  and  the  shore. 

It  was  the  fifth  time  Navy  vessels 
have  replenished  supplies  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  far  northern  base  in 
this  manner. 


Review  of  Courses  Urged 
For  Officers  Planning 
To  Attend  Line  School 

Recommendation  that  officers  con- 
templating attendance  at  the  General 
Line  School  review  mathematics, 
physics  and  English  courses  is  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  110-48 
fNDB,  30  June  1948). 

The  directive  encourages  such  of- 
ficers to  take  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute correspondence  and  self-study 
courses  to  equip  them  with  necessary 
background  for  the  curriculum  offered 
at  the  officers’  schools  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  at  Monterey,  Calif.  In  ad- 
dition to  USAFI  courses,  BuPers  sug- 
gests extension  courses  taken  through 
USAFI  from  cooperating  colleges  and 
universities. 

Minimum  prerequisites  for  success- 
ful work  at  the  General  Line  School 
are  listed  by  the  bureau  as: 

• Mathematics  through  solid  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry. 

• One  year  course  in  college  physics. 

• Proficient  understanding  of  oral 
and  written  use  of  English. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  mathe- 
matics and  basic  electricity  before  at- 
tending the  school.  BuPers  states. 


WHAT'S  IN  A NAME 


Horse  Latitudes 

The  term  "horse  latitudes"  is  believed 
to  have  originated  in  the  early  days  of 
the  West  India  trade  when  ships  loaded 
with  horses  for  the  Indies  were  sometimes 
becalmed  for  weeks  at  a time. 

When  this  happened  it  was  often  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  part  or  all  of  the 


cargo  to  conserve  water  and  provisions. 
The  horses  were  forced  overboard  and 
left  to  swim  until  they  drowned. 

Horse  latitudes  is  the  nautical  term  for 
the  two  belts  or  regions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30  degrees  north  and  30  degrees 
south  latitude.  These  regions  are  noted 
for  their  high  pressure  areas,  extended 
calms  and  light  baffling  winds  which  in 
the  days  of  sail  caused  many  a captain 
to  have  headaches. 
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New  Manual  Outlines  Security  Provisions 


Security  of  classified  material  is  an 
all  hands  responsibility,  a newly  dis- 
tributed security  manual  points  out. 

Entitled  United  States  Navy  Se- 
curity Manual  for  Classified  Matter, 
the  publication  coordinates  policies 
for  maintaining  security  of  classified 
matter.  Its  provisions  became  effective 
1 Aug  1948. 

Some  of  the  items  of  all  hands  re- 
sponsibility are: 

• Military  and  civil  service  person- 
nel who  receive  classified  information 
in  any  form  are  custodians  of  that  in- 
formation and  must  take  proper  steps 
to  safeguard  it.  This  includes  respon- 
sibility for  not  disclosing  the  informa- 
tion to  unauthorized  personnel  through 
observation  or  discussion  and  for  in- 
suring that  classified  matter  is  proper- 
ly stowed  when  not  in  use.  Custodians 
are  responsible  for  properly  safe- 
guarding and  disposing  of  classified 
notes,  rough  drafts,  carbon  paper  and 
other  preliminary  steps.  Classified  in- 
formation is  not  to  be  discussed  in 
public  places,  with  friends  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  with  other  un- 
authorized personnel. 

• Since  personal  mail  and  telephone 
calls  are  not  censored  in  peacetime, 
each  person  in  the  naval  service  is 
responsible  for  insuring  that  classi- 
fied information  is  not  disclosed 
through  such  media. 

• Press  releases  made  by  the  armed 
forces  are  based  on  unclassified  in- 
formation or  on  information  which 
has  been  declassified  by  competent  au- 
thority. All  naval  information  is  clas- 
sified according  to  content  or  merit. 
Thus,  technical  or  other  information 
which  has  not  been  released  or  com- 
pletely declassified  by  competent  au- 
thority must  be  safeguarded  in 
accordance  with  the  assigned  classi- 
fication. 

The  new  manual  contains  16  chap- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  introduction, 
the  chapters  deal  with  definitions, 
classification  categories,  classification, 
control  officers,  custody,  transmission, 
officer  messenger  mail,  control  of  dis- 
semination, disclosure  through  public 
relations,  control  of  photography, 
printing  of  classified  matter,  commu- 
nications, control  of  disclosure  to  visi- 
tors, investigations  and  industrial 
security. 

Correspondence  must  be  marked 
with  the  assigned  classification  on  the 


original  and  all  copies,  the  manual 
states  in  specifying  regulations  for 
marking  classified  matter.  The  appro- 
priate classification  must  appear  on 
the  left  side  below  the  file  and  serial 
number.  In  addition,  pages  must  be 
marked  near  the  bottom  in  such  a 
manner  that  markings  will  not  be- 
come covered  in  assembling.  Classified 
books  and  pamphlets  must  be  marked 
similarly. 

The  manual  provides  for  a system 
of  automatic  downgrading  by  indi- 
cating on  the  document  or  in  the  text 
the  date  or  event  after  which  the 
document  may  be  downgraded. 

Certificates  of  destruction  are  re- 
quired when  registered  publications 
and  top  secret  and  secret  non-regis- 
tered  matter  are  destroyed.  The  cer- 
tificate of  destruction  for  non-regis- 
tered  secret  matter  must  be  retained 
by  the  command  destroying  the  ma- 
terial unless  otherwise  directed  by 
competent  authority.  Destruction  cer- 
tificates for  confidential  and  restricted 
non-registered  matter  are  not  re- 
quired unless  so  directed  by  the  orig- 
inator or  other  competent  authority. 

Inner  containers  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed when  top  secret,  secret  and 
confidential  matter  is  forwarded  to 
an  activity  outside  the  naval  service. 

The  transmission  of  classified  mat- 
ter through  foreign  mail  systems  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  new  manual, 
except  that  registered  non-registered 
matter  may  be  sent  by  registered  mail 
to  and  from  U.  S.  government  instal- 
lations in  Alaska  through  the  Ca- 
nadian postal  system  on  Canadian 
carriers. 

Permanently  Disabled  Vets 
Get  Special  Homes  Grants 

Veterans  with  a permanent-total 
service-connected  disability  due  to  a 
spinal  cord  disease,  or  injury  result- 
ing in  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  lower 
body,  are  eligible  for  Federal  grants 
up  to  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing or  remodeling  homes  espe- 
cially designed  for  wheel  chair  living, 
under  Public  Law  702  (80th  Con- 
gress). 

Ramps  instead  of  steps  or  stairs, 
extra-wide  halls  and  doorways,  larger 
rooms  and  special  bathroom  fixtures 
are  some  of  the  features  being  in- 
corporated in  the  special  homes. 


MarCor  Air  Reserve  Fighter 
Squadron  Allowance  Filled 
By  Reactivation  of  3 Units 

Authorized  allowance  of  27  fighter 
squadrons  in  the  Marine  Corps  Air 
Reserve  has  been  filled  by  reactiva- 
tion of  three  more  wartime  combat 
units  in  New  York  City,  Dallas,  Tex.. 
and  Akron,  Ohio. 

Squadrons  recommissioned  are 
VMF232  in  New  York,  VMF111  at 
Dallas  and  VMF231  at  Akron.  With 
recommissioning,  New  York  and  Dal- 
las now  have  two  squadrons  each.  A 
total  of  22  cities  have  Marine  Reserve 
squadrons.  In  addition  to  the  27 
fighter  units  the  Marine  Air  Reserve 
boasts  of  eight  radar  ground  con- 
trolled intercept  squadrons. 

Personnel  in  the  units  participate 
in  flight  schedules  twice  a month  and 
maneuvers  each  summer  as  well  as 
attend  drills  and  classes.  Addition  of 
the  new  units  brings  the  Reserve  to 
its  authorized  strength  of  1,221  pilots, 
396  ground  officers  and  5,068  enlisted 
men. 

VMF231  took  an  active  part  in  the 
neutralization  of  Japanese  bases  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  area.  The 
first  Marine  Corps  fighter  squadron. 
VMF111,  originally  was  organized  in 
1925  as  VF2M,  while  VMF232  fought 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Guadalcanal 
campaign  as  a dive  bomber  squadron 
at  Henderson  Field. 


Naval  Hospital  Opened 
To  Army  and  Air  Force 

One  of  the  more  recent  advance- 
ments as  a result  of  coordination  of 
the  armed  forces  is  the  opening 
of  the  Navy  hospital  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  to  Army  and  Air 
Force  personnel  in  the  Norfolk, 
Hampton  Roads-Newport  News 
area. 

While  the  Army  maintains  sta- 
tion hospitals  in  the  area  to  care 
for  minor  cases,  personnel  requir- 
ing prolonged  hospitalization  for- 
merly were  sent  to  the  Army's  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Use  by  these  patients  of  the 
Navy’s  hospital  at  Portsmouth  was 
approved  by  the  National  Defense 
Committee  on  Medical  and  Hospi- 
tal Services. 
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Free  Films  Available 

A cruise  from  the  shell-marked 
shores  of  Italy  to  the  atomic-bombed 
beaches  of  Bikini — with  a side  trip  to 
the  vast  areas  of  Antarctica  thrown 
in  for  good  measure — is  available  to 
the  “armchair  voyager”  through  a 
series  of  action-packed  and  factual 
feature  films  documenting  air,  sea  and 
underwater  activities  of  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Prepared  by  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  units,  the  16-mm.  sound  films 
are  in  black  and  white  and  in  color. 
They  may  be  obtained  by  naval  per- 
sonnel ashore  and  afloat  by  applica- 
tion to  the  main  training  aids  libraries 
in  naval  districts.  Naval  aviation  ac- 
tivities should  apply  to  training  aids 
libraries  or  to  naval  aviation  film  li- 
braries at  major  air  stations.  Ships  on 
extended  tours  of  duty,  or  naval  ac- 
tivities at  foreign  bases,  may  address 
requests  for  films  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers — 415),  provid- 
ing recourse  to  a training  aids  library 
is  impracticable. 

The  films  are  available  on  a free- 
loan  basis  for  non-profit,  non-commer- 
cial showings.  Of  important  education- 
al value,  and  carefully  screened  for 
military  security,  the  films  are  avail- 
able also  to  civilian  groups,  including 
churches  and  civic  organizations. 
These  should  apply  to  the  main  Public 
Information  offices  of  naval  districts. 

The  films,  their  titles  and  catalog 
numbers  follow: 

• U.S.  Naval  Academy,  MN-5318 — 
Depicting  life  at  the  Academy.  Color, 
running  time  39  minutes. 

• Antarctic  Expedition,  MA-2431ca 
— The  Navy’s  great  expedition  into  the 
“unknown”  — Operation  Highjump. 
Black  and  white,  running  time  18 
minutes. 

• The  Zipper  Fleet,  MN-6647 — Re- 
views some  of  the  historical  back- 
ground and  heroic  wartime  activities 
in  which  ships  and  planes  of  the  Navy 
engaged  prior  to  their  decommission- 
ing. Shows  technical  servicing  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  shipshape  for 
long-term  storage  and  readiness  for 
swift  call  to  action.  Black  and  white, 
running  time  10  minutes. 

® They  Came  to  an  Island,  MN-5834 
— Wartime  activities  of  Seabees.  Black 
and  white,  running  time  35  minutes. 

• Silent  Service,  MN-9141  — Sub- 
marine service  in  WW  II,  showing  in 
authentic  on-the-scene  photography 


Depicting  Naval  Actions  in  World  War  II 


Board  to  Select  Women 
For  Regular  MarCor 

Application  blanks  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  regular  Marine  Corps 
have  been  sent  directly  to  all  wom- 
en Marines. 

All  applicants — enlisted  and  of- 
ficers— will  be  screened  by  a board 
convened  at  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  The  board  will  se- 
lect 728  enlisted  women  and  21 
officers,  the  number  currently  re- 
quired to  meet  the  need  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  No  actual  enlistments 
will  be  made  until  advised  by 
headquarters.  Details  and  appli- 
cation forms  are  being  forwarded 
to  all  recruiting  divisions. 

During  the  first  two  years,  maxi- 
mum woman  strength  in  the  regu- 
lar Marine  Corps  is  limited  to  1,000 
enlisted  and  100  officers. 


the  destruction  of  Japanese  shipping. 
Color  and  black  and  white,  running 
time  38  minutes. 

• Operations  Crossroads,  MN-5345 
— Atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini.  Color, 
running  time  27  minutes. 

• Atomic  Bomb  Test — Bikini  Island, 
MN-5352  — Compiled  by  editors  of 
Paramount  News.  Comprises  the  best 
public-release  motion  pictures  of  tests 
Able  and  Baker.  Black  and  white, 
running  time  18  minutes. 

• One  Man  Task  Force,  MN-5355 — 
Demonstrates  the  importance  of  long- 
range,  shore-based  aircraft  in  the 
Navy.  Black  and  white,  running  time 
38  minutes. 

• History  of  Lighter -Than- Air  Rigid 
Airships,  MN-2722d  — Title  self-ex- 
planatory. Black  and  white,  running 
time  40  minutes. 

• The  Fleet  That  Came  to  Stay,  MN- 
5802 — Naval  activity  in  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa,  showing  dramatic  attack 
by  and  counterattack  against  the 
Kamikaze.  Explains  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  fleet  to  remain  at  that 
base  even  under  constant  attack  from 
land-based  Jap  planes.  Blac^  and 
white,  running  time  20  minutes. 

• Prelude  to  Victory,  MN-9119d — 
The  story  of  the  8th  Fleet  along  the 
shores  of  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
showing  last-effort  fury  of  the  Luft- 
waffe. Black  and  white,  running  time 
40  minutes. 


• Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,  MN- 
6124 — Combat  shots  combined  with 
animation  sequences  showing  the  part 
played  by  sea  power  in  the  advance 
across  the  Pacific.  Black  and  white, 
running  time  30  minutes. 

• Fury  in  the  Pacific,  MN-9045  — 
Highlights  bombardment,  aerial,  and 
offshore  operations  in  the  capture  of 
the  islands  of  Peleliu  and  Anguar.  In 
the  photographing  of  these  scenes,  so 
immense  and  ferocious  was  the  action 
that  10  cameramen  of  a crew  of  39 
were  casualties.  Black  and  white,  run- 
ning time  20  minutes. 

• To  the  Shores  of  Iwo  Jima,  MN- 
5124  — The  terrific  struggle  of  the 
Marines  against  the  most  heavily 
fortified  island  in  the  Pacific.  Color, 
running  time  20  minutes. 

• The  Negro  Sailor,  MN-4360 — De- 
signed to  show  the  part  played  by 
Negro  personnel  in  the  Navy.  Black 
and  white,  running  time  25  minutes. 

• Secret  Battle,  MN-5316  — The 
story  of  radar  at  war,  with  brief  com- 
ments by  SecNav  and  former  Fleet 
Admiral  Halsey.  Black  and  white, 
running  time  10  minutes. 

• Brought  to  Action,  MN-5927 — 
Shows  the  Navy’s  attack  and  counter- 
attack in  the  second  battle  of  the 
Philippines  which  began  in  October 
1944.  Black  and  white,  running  time 
21  minutes. 

• Of  Liberal  Education,  MN-6605 — - 
Tells  the  story  of  NROTC  students 
from  aptitude  test  to  commission. 
Color,  running  time  20  minutes. 

New  Chapel  Dedicated 
For  Academy  Personnel 

A white  frame  building  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  200  is  serving  as 
a chapel  for  personnel  and  families 
of  the  naval  station  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
following  its  formal  dedication.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  services  were 
conducted  at  dedicatory  ceremonies. 

The  new  chapel  is  located  in  the 
married  enlisted  men’s  village  at  the 
North  Severne.  Only  61  working  days 
were  required  in  its  construction, 
work  having  commenced  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 12  March.  The  station’s  public 
works  department  built  the  building 
and  pews  while  the  altar,  pulpit  and 
chancel  were  made  in  the  carpenter 
shop. 
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Path  of  Enlisted  Men  to  LDO  Rank  Shown  in  Complete  Table 


All  aspects  of  the  limited  duty  of- 
ficer classification  are  covered  in  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  104-48  (NDB,  31  May 
1948).  Included  below  is  information 
given  in  the  letter  amplifying  that 
published  in  All  Hands,  July  1948, 
p.  48. 

There  is  a normal  path  of  advance- 
ment for  all  enlisted  men  to  limited 
duty  officer  rank  with  the  exception 
of  musicians,  and  ratings  in  the  Hos- 
pital Corps.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed that  would  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a sufficient  number  of 

3,000  Commissions  Open 
To  Former  Enlisted  Men 
Now  in  Naval  Reserve 

Former  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
or  Coast  Guard  who  are  members  of 
either  the  Organized  or  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  now  may  become  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Volunteer 
Reserve  as  the  result  of  authorization 
given  for  a quota  of  3,000. 

Designed  to  benefit  qualified  vet- 
erans who  lacked  the  opportunity  or 
necessary  service  requirements  for 
commissioned  rank,  the  new  program 
calls  for  commissioning  of  enlisted 
World  War  II  veterans  who  served 
between  7 Dec.  1941  and  2 Sept.  1945. 
Complete  information  may  be  secured 
from  and  applications  made  at  any 
Navy  Officer  Procurement  office. 

Applicants  for  commissions  must: 

• Have  served  as  enlisted  man  or 
warrant  officer  in  the  Navy,  Naval 
Reserve,  Coast  Guard  or  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  World  War  II  between 
dates  shown  above,  and  have  been 
honorably  discharged. 

• Be  a native  born  or  naturalized 
U.S.  citizen  for  at  least  10  years. 

• Be  not  less  than  19  nor  more  than 
30  years  of  age. 

• Have  successfully  completed  a 
four-year  course  at  an  accredited  col- 
lege. Up  to  two  years  of  college  may 
be  waived,  year  for  year,  for  active 
duty  during  the  war. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  be  en- 
listed in  the  Naval  Reserve  (Volun- 
teer or  Organized),  and  be  fit  men- 
tally, morally  and  professionally. 

Appointments  generally  will  be  to 
the  rank  of  line  ensign,  but  in  excep- 
tional cases  appointment  to  higher  - 
ranks  in  the  line  and  staff  corps  will 
be  considered. 


officers  with  a background  in  music 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 
in  that  field.  Hospital  Corps  person- 
nel may  be  commissioned  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps. 

Line  limited  duty  officers  will  be 
eligible  to  succeed  to  command  when 
fully  qualified  and  specifically  desig- 
nated. Supply  Corps  and  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  limited  duty  officers  will 
be  eligible  for  succession  to  command 
of  those  activities  which  are  com- 
manded by  officers  of  their  respective 
corps. 

The  billets  in  which  limited  duty 


officers  will  be  utilized  may  also  be 
filled  by  unrestricted  officers.  No  bil- 
lets will  be  designated  to  be  filled  on- 
ly by  limited  duty  officers. 

The  limited  duty  officer  is  required 
to  have  the  same  sea  or  foreign  serv- 
ice as  is  required  of  unrestricted  offi- 
cers, to  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

Classifications,  technical  fields  and 
the  normal  path  of  advancement  to 
LDO  ranks  are  shown  in  the  compre- 
hensive table  below.  Variations  from 
the  normal  path  of  advancement  gen- 
erally will  not  be  permitted,  except 
in  certain  unusual  cases. 


Line — general 


LDO  title  and 
classification 

Technical  field 

DECK 

Seamanship  and 
ship’s  operations 

ORDNANCE 

Operation,  main- 
tenance and  re- 
pair of  offensive 
and  defensive 

armament 

ADMINISTRA- 

TION 

Naval  administra- 
tion and  person- 
nel management 

ENGINEERING 

% 

Operation,  main- 
tenance and  re- 
pair of  propulsion 
and  auxiliary 

equipment 

HULL 

Maintenance  and 
repair  of  vessel’s 
hull  and  related 
equipment 

IF  arrant  officer 
title  and 
classification 

Enlisted 

rating 

BOSN  7131 

(Boatswain) 

BM 

BOSN  7132  (Ship 
controlman) 

QM  RD  SO 

GUN  7251  (Sur- 
face ordnance 
technician) 

GM 

GUN  7252  (Con- 
trol ordnance 
technician) 

FC  FT 

TORP  7351  Under- 
water ord- 

nance tech- 
nician) 

TM  MN 

RELE  7621  (Com- 
munications 
supervisor) 

RM  TE 

SCLK  7821  (Per- 
sonnel man, 
yeoman) 

PN  YN 

SCLK  7822 

(Printer) 

LI  PI 

SCLK  7825  Ma- 
chine account- 
ant) 

MA 

SCLK  7826 

(Journalist) 

JO 

RELE  7622  (Com- 
munications 
technician) 

CT 

MACH  7441 

(Machinist) 

MM  BT  MR  EN 

MACH  7442  (In- 
strument tech- 
nician) 

OM  IM 

CARP  7731  (Ship 
repair  tech- 
nician) 

DC  FP  ME 

CARP  7742 

(Foundryman) 

ML  PM 
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Line — general 

EDO  title  and 

Technical  field 

IF  arrant  officer 

Enlisted 

classification 

title  and 
classification 

rating 

Operation,  main- 

ELEC  7541 

tenance  and  re- 

(Electrician) 

EM  IC 

ELECTRONICS 

pair  of  electrical 

RELE  7661  (Elec- 

and  electronics 

tronics  lech- 

equipment 

nician) 

ET 

Line— aviation 

BOSN7111  (Flight 

controller) 

AC 

BOSN  7112  (Avia- 

tion  boats- 

wain) 

AB 

CARP  7712  (Avia- 

AVIATION 

Operational  con- 

tion  survival 

OPERATIONS 

trol  of  aircraft 

technician) 

PR 

AEROG  8211 

(Aerographer) 

AG 

RELE  7612  (Train- 

ing  devices 

technician) 

TD 

PHOT  8311 

(Photographer) 

AF  PH 

Operation,  main- 

AVIATION 

tenance  and  re- 

GUN  7211  (Avia- 

ORDNANCE 

pair  of  aviation 

tion  ordnance 

AO 

offensive  and  de- 
fensive armament 

technician) 

Maintenance  and 

MACH  7411  (Avia- 

repair  of  aircraft, 

tion  nrachin- 

AVIATION 

power  plants, 

ist) 

AD 

ENGINEERING 

structures  and  ac- 

CARP  7711  (Avia- 

cessories 

tion  structural 
technician) 

AM 

Operation,  main- 

RELE  7611  (Avia- 

tenance  and  re- 

tion  electron- 

AVIATION 

pair  of  aviation 

ics  technician) 

AT  AL 

ELECTRONICS 

electrical  and 

ELEC  7511  (Avia- 

electronics  equip- 

tion  electri- 

ment 

cian) 

AE 

Supply  Corps 

Supply,  disburs- 

PCLK  7981  (Sup- 

SK  AK  SH  DK 

SUPPLY 

ing  and  commis- 
sary 

ply  clerk) 

CS  SD 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 

ELEC  7591  (Con- 

struction  elec- 

trician) 

CE 

Construction 

MACH  7491 

maintenance  and 

(Equipment 

CIVIL 

repair  of  shore 

foreman) 

CM  CD 

ENGINEERING 

installations  and 

CARP  7791  (Build- 

operation  of  utili- 

ing  foreman) 

BU  SW 

ties 

MACH  7492  (Utili- 
ties technician) 
CARP  7743  (Draft- 

UT 

ing  technician) 

DM  SV 

Study  of  Draft  Problems 
Made  by  Reserve  Officers 
During  2-Weeks'  Training 

A two-week  active  training  duty 
program  in  which  Volunteer  Reserve 
officers  learn  the  intricacies  of  selec- 
tive service  administration  is  in  full 
swing  with  a total  of  40  already  hav- 
ing completed  training  and  40  more 
duo  to  participate  during  the  1949 
fiscal  year  which  began  1 July. 

The  training  is  intended  to  ac- 
quaint a selective  group  of  Navy  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  officers  from  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and 
National  Guard,  in  the  various  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  the  Office 
of  Selective  Service  Records  in  the 
event  of  drafting  men  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Specifically,  the  group  studies  six 
problems  in  relation  to  selective  serv- 
ice: (1)  state  plans  for  mobilization, 
(2)  training  of  personnel  to  operate 
a selective  service  system,  (3)  selec- 
tive service  participation  in  universal 
military  training,  (4)  closing  the 
time  gap  in  mobilization,  (5)  classi- 
fication problems  such  as  deferment 
and  general  induction  policies  and 
(6)  selective  service’s  relation  to  na- 
tional military  service. 

By  1 July  1949,  it  is  anticipated 
that  100  Reserve  officers  will  be  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  program.  At 
present  there  are  seven  naval  officers 
on  full-time  duty  witli  OSSR,  with  a 
limited  number  of  selections  yet  to 
he  made. 

War  College  Graduates  106 
Senior  Military  Officers 

Twenty-three  Navy  and  six  Marine 
Corps  senior  officers  were  among  106 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Army  and  Air  Forces  officers  to  be 
graduated  from  the  National  War  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  awarded  diplomas  to  the  second 
graduation  class  and  also  delivered 
the  principal  address.  Among  the 
graduating  class  were.  15  officers  from 
the  State  Department. 

The  college,  a joint  educational  in- 
stitution operated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  prepares  selected  military 
personnel  and  State  department  offi- 
cers for  the  exercise  of  high  level 
policy,  command  and  staff  functions. 
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70  National  and  State  Groups  Provide  Services  to  Veterans 


Veterans  and  their  dependents  may 
present  and  prosecute  claims  against 
Veterans  Administration  through  any 
of  70  authorized  national  and  state 
organizations  which  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  under  section  200,  Public 
Law  844  (74th  Congress). 

Under  the  law,  representatives  of 
the  organizations  may  not  charge  for 
services  rendered.  Generally,  VA  may 
recognize  only  state  or  governmental 
services,  or  organizations  granted  a 
charter  or  recognition  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  70  organizations  and  their 
headquarters  are: 

• National  Service  organizations 
( listed  in  Public  Law  844)  : 

American  Legion,  Indianapolis  6, 
Ind. ; American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton 13,  D.C. ; Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Cincinnati  6,  Ohio;  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Washington 
13,  D.C. ; Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  U.S.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

• Organizations  recognized  by  VA 
since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  844: 

AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II),  Washington,  D.C. ; 
American  Veterans  Committee,  Inc., 
Washington  1,  D.C.;  Army  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  War  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. ; Army  and  Navy 


Integration  of  Hospital  Care 
Adopted  in  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Hospital  care  for  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  personnel  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  will 
be  provided  by  the  Coco  Solo  naval 
hospital. 

Part  of  a plan  for  integration  of 
hospital  and  medical  services  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  shift  also  provides 
that  the  Army’s  hospital  at  Fort  Clay- 
ton will  be  the  principal  medical  fa- 
cility for  military  and  naval  person- 
nel on  the  Pacific  side. 

Approved  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  on  recommendation  from 
the  committee  on  medical  and  hospi- 
tal services  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
new  system  called  for  closing  down 
two  of  six  hospitals  in  the  zone.  One 
was  an  Army  hospital  and  the  other 
was  a government  hospital  set  up  to 
provide  medical  care  for  civilian  em- 
ployees. 


Union,  U.S.A.,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.; 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  New 
York  7,  N.Y. ; Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Washington  5,  D.C. ; 
Coast  Guard  League,  Washington  25, 
D.C.; 

Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C.;  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  U.S.,  New  York  24,  N.Y.;  Mili- 
tary Corps  League,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.Y. ; Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  Washington  6,  D.C. ; National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  New  York  16, 
N.Y.;  National  Society — Army  of  the 
Philippines,  Boston  2,  Mass.; 

National  Tribune,  Washington  13, 
D.C. ; Navy  Mutual  Aid  Society,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.C. ; Regular 
Veterans  Association,  Washington  5, 
D.C. ; Disabled  Emergency  Officers  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington  6,  D.C. ; 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Inc.,  Chicago  16,  111.;  United  Indian 
War  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

• State  organizations: 

Alabama — State  Department  of  Vet- 
erans’ Affairs,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Arizona — Veterans’  Service  Officer, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arkansas — Arkansas  Veterans’  Serv- 
ice Office,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

California — Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Colorado — Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Connecticut — Soldiers,’  Sailors’  and 
Marines’  Fund,  Hartford,  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia — Veterans’  In- 
formation and  Service  Center,  Wash- 
ington 4,  D.C. 

Florida — Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  Pass-A-Grille  Beach,  Fla. 

Georgia — State  Department  of  Vet- 
erans’ Service,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Hawaii — Territorial  Council  on  Vet- 
erans’ Affairs,  Honolulu  2,  T.H. 

Idaho — Veterans’  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, Boise,  Idaho. 

Kansas — Division  of  Veterans’  Serv- 
ice, State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Kentucky — Kentucky  Disabled  Ex- 
Servicemen’s  Board,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisiana — Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs,  Baton  Rouge  4,  La. 

Maine — Division  of  Veterans’  Af- 
fairs, Augusta,  Maine. 

Maryland  — Maryland  Veterans’ 
Commission,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


Massachusetts  — Commisioner  of 
Veterans’  Services,  Boston  33,  Mass. 

Minnesota — Department  of  Veter- 
ans’ Affairs,  St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 

Mississippi — State  Service  Commis- 
sion, Jackson,  Miss. 

Missouri — Veterans’  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo.;  State 
Service  Officer,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Montana — Veterans’  Welfare  Com- 
mission, Helena,  Mont. 

Nebraska — State  Service  Office,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Nevada — Veterans’  Service  Com- 
missioner, Reno,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire — State  Veterans' 
Council,  Concord,  N.H. 

New  Jersey — Division  of  Veterans’ 
Services,  Trenton  7,  N.J. 

New  Mexico — New  Mexico  Veter- 
ans’ Service  Commission,  Santa  Fe, 
N.M. 

North  Carolina  — North  Carolina 
Veterans’  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

North  Dakota — Department  of  Vet- 
erans’ Affairs,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Ohio — Adjutant  General’s  Depart- 
ment, Columbus  15,  Ohio;  Veterans' 
Claims  Bureau,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma — State  Veterans’  Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Oregon — The  Adjutant  General, 
Military  Dept.,  Salem,  Ore.;  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans’  Affairs,  Salem,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania — The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Puerto  Rico — Insular  Veterans  Of- 
fice, San  Juan,  P.R. 

Rhode  Island — Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  Providence,  R.I. 

South  Carolina — State  Service  Bu- 
reau, Columbia,  S.C. 

South  Dakota — South  Dakota  Vet- 
erans’ Department.  Pierre,  S.D. 

Tennessee — Department  of  Veter- 
ans’ Affairs,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

Texas — Veterans’  Affairs  Commis- 
sion, Austin  1,  Tex. 

Utah — Department  of  Veterans’  Af- 
fairs, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont — State  Veterans’  Board, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Virginia — Division  of  War  Veterans 
Claims,  Department  of  Law,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

West  Virginia — West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Veterans’  Affairs,  Charles- 
ton 1,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin — Wisconsin  Department 
of  Veterans’  Affairs,  Madison  2,  Wis. 
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Revised  List  Names  Ships, 
Units  Eligible  for  Army 
Distinguished  Unit  Emblem 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
entitled  to  the  Army  Distinguished 
Unit  Emblem  may  make  application 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  or 
Commandant,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  re- 
spectively. 

BuPers  Cir.  Ltr.  112-48  (NDB,  30 
June  1948)  gives  a revised  list  of 
ships  and  units  eligible  for  the  award. 

The  Army  Dis- 
tinguished Unit 
Emblem  was  au- 
thorized for  mili- 
tary and  naval 
forces  of  the  U.S. 
and  Philippine 
governments  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines between  7 Dec  1941  and  9 
Apr  1942,  by  War  Dept.  General 
Orders  Nos.  21  and  22  of  30  Apr  1942. 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  239-44  (AS&SL, 
July  to  December  1944)  provides  that 
all  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  who  served  with  Army  forces 
under  Army  command  during  all  or 
any  part  of  the  period  are  also  eligible 
for  the  emblem. 

Ships  and  units  given  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  112-48  follow: 

• Destroyers — John  D.  Ford  (DD 
228),  Peary  (DD  226 ) , Pillsbury  (DD 


Army  Distinguished 
Unit  Emblem 


227),  Pope  (DD  225). 

• Submarines — Permit  (SS  178), 
Pickerel  (SS  177),  Pike  (SS  173), 
Porpoise  (SS  172),  S-36  (SS  141), 
S-37  (SS  142),  S-38  (SS  143),  S-39 
(SS  144),  S-40  (SS  145),  S-41  (SS 
146),  Salmon  (SS  182),  Saury  (SS 
189),  Sculpin  (SS  191),  Seal  (SS 

183 )  , Seawolf  (SS  197) , Skipjack  (SS 

184) ,  Stingray  (SS  186),  Sturgeon 
(SS  187),  Swordfish  (SS  193),  Tar- 


pon (SS  175).  Personnel  must  have 
served  in  one  of  these  submarines  (ex- 
cept Pickerel ) during  the  period  26- 


31  Dec  1941  to  be  eligible  for  the 
award.  Pickerel  has  the  same  time 
requirements  as  destroyers  and  other 
units. 

• Gunboats — Asheville  (PG  21), 

Tulsa  (PG  22). 

• Patrol  yachts — Isabel  (PY  10) 
and  the  yachts  Mary  Anne  and  Fish- 
eries II. 

• River  gunboats — Luzon  (PR  7), 
Oahu  (PR  6),  Mindanao  (PR  8). 

• Motor  torpedo  boats— PT-31  PT- 
32,  PT-33,  PT-34,  PT-35,  PT-41. 


500  French  Belles  Attend 
Philippine  Sea  EM  Dance 

The  hanger  deck  of  uss  Philip- 
pine Sea  was  the  scene  of  a Sunday 
afternoon  enlisted  men’s  dance 
sponsored  by  the  ship’s  recreation 
committee  while  the  vessel  was 
anchored  in  the  southern  France 
port  of  D’Hyeres. 

Purpose  of  the  visit  was  prima- 
rily for  promotion  of  good  will,  and 
the  French  reciprocated  in  a man- 
ner which  warmed  the  hearts  of 
attending  bluejackets  and  marines. 

The  dance  was  stocked  with  ap- 
proximately 500  mademoiselles  of 
varying  size  and  shape,  each  ap- 
preciated equally  as  well,  from  the 
cities  of  Marseille,  Toulon  and 
Salin  D’Hyeres. 

A surprising  number  of  lasses 
spoke  English,  which  facilitated 
getting  acquainted.  They  were 
greeted  at  the  gangway  by  admir- 
ing bluejackets  who  escorted  them 
to  the  check  room  and,  as  a “secu- 
rity measure,”  pocketed  the  stub. — 
F.  Fiddler,  QM1,  usn. 


• Submarine  tender — Canopus  (AS 
39). 

• Seaplane  tenders — Childs  (AVD 
1),  William  B.  Preston  (AVD  7), 
Heron  (AVP  2). 

• Minesweepers — Bittern  (AM  36), 
Finch  (AM  9),  Lark  (AM  21),  Quail 
(AM  15),  Tanager  (AM  5),  Whip- 
poorwill (AM  35). 

• Submarine  rescue  vessel — Pigeon 
(ASR  6). 

• Tugs — Genesee  (AT  55),  Napa 
(AT  32),  Ranger  (civilian  tug) , Tra- 
bajador  (civilian  tug),*  V aga  (YT 
374). 

• Patrol  squadrons  — VP-101,  VP- 

102. 

• Staff,  Commander  Submarines, 
U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  in  the  Philippines. 

• Naval  Forces,  District  Headquar- 
ters, Fort  Mills,  Philippine  Islands 
(with  cluster). 

• Naval  Forces,  Mariveles  Area 
(with  cluster). 

• Manila  Detachment  Patrol  Wing 

10. 

• Fourth  U.S.  Marines  (with  clus- 
ter) . 

• U.S.  Navy  inshore  patrol  (with 
cluster) . 

• Dewey  Drydock. 


Naval  Research  Training 
Program  to  Provide  Pool 
Of  Technical  Personnel 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  re- 
quiring technically  trained  personnel 
in  all  phases  of  naval  research  work 
the  Navy  will  be  able  to  mobilize  the 
necessary  force  if  plans  of  BuPers 
materialize.  Such  is  the  gist  of  an 
authorization  directing  commandants 
of  all  continental  districts,  14th  ND 
and  the  Potomac  Naval  River  Com- 
mand to  activate  the  Volunteer  Naval 
Reserve  program  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

Through  the  Volunteer  Reserve 
program  of  ONR  a trained  pool  of  per- 
sonnel could  be  mustered  to  participate 
in  ONR  activities  in  basic  and  naval 
sciences,  synthetic  training  devices 
and  aids,  technical  instruction,  pat- 
ents, underwater  sound  reference 
standards,  contracts,  procurement  and 
other  facilities. 

Volunteer  research  units  will  be 
established  geographically  in  areas  of 
the  United  States  permitting  accom- 
modations of  the  largest  number  of 
personnel.  These  are  broken  down 
into  six  areas,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Present  plans  call  for  assignment 
of  5,000  Reserve  Officers,  including 
Waves,  classified  for  ONR  activities. 
Although  primarily  to  be  constituted 
of  officers,  units  also  may  have  enlisted 
personnel,  including  Waves,  who 
possess  necessary  scientific  or  techni- 
cal knowledge  for  possible  assignment. 
A special  training  program,  including 
correspondence  courses,  will  be  made 
available. 


Postgraduate  School 
Moves  to  California 

As  the  first  step  in  a planned  west- 
ward move  of  all  the  Navy’s  post- 
graduate schools,  the  Aerological 
Engineering  Department  has  been 
transferred  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  Annapolis,  Md.,  to 
the  General  Line  School,  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Overcrowded  conditions  at  Annapo- 
lis prompted  moving  the  Aerological 
Engineering  Department  to  a West 
Coast  location.  This  department  was 
moved  first  because  it  is  a particularly 
self-contained  unit. 
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Students’  Refresher  Material  Listed  for  Annapolis  Candidates 


EDUCATION  MANUALS  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

ALGEBRA 


Suggested  lists  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  textbooks  and  cor- 
respondence courses  for  use  in  re- 
view work  for  enlisted  personnel 
who  will  attend  the  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School  at  Bainbridge, 
Md.,  in  October  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  107-48  (NDB,  15 
June  1948). 

The  refresher  material  covers  al- 
gebra, plane  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, English,  American  history, 
and  physics.  BuPers  suggests  that 
the  prospective  student  select  either 
the  educational  manuals  or  those 
correspondence  courses  he  will  re- 
quire. Information  on  availability  of 
the  courses  and  means  of  acquiring 
the  textbooks  can  be  given  by  edu- 
cational services  officers. 

At  right  are  listed  manuals  and 
courses  suggested  (EM  are  educa- 
tion manuals;  H and  X courses  are 
correspondence  courses  providing 
lesson  grading  service). 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 


Sweatbox 

The  coming  of  steam  to  our  Navy  in- 
troduced a form  of  punishment  known  as 
the  "sweatbox." 


Resembling  a medieval  torture  chamber 
and  just  about  as  practical,  this  brutal 
form  of  punishment  replaced  flogging  on 


some  ships  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
box  in  the  shape  of  a coffin  was  about 
six  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  it  was 
equipped  with  iron  doors  pierced  with 
small  air  holes  and  was  located  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  ship,  usually  over  the 
boilers. 

The  victim  was  placed  in  the  box  and 
allowed  to  simmer  while  he  repented  his 
sins.  One  trip  was  usually  sufficient  to 
make  a believer  out  of  the  worst  offender 
— provided  he  lived. 


EM  304,  A First  Course  in  Algebra  I 
EM  305,  A First  Course  in  Alebra  II 


EM  306,  Plane  Geometry  I 

EM  307,  Plane  Geometry  II 

(EMs  306  and  307  are  based 
on  Modern  School  Geometry, 
Clark  and  Smith) 

EM  311,  Plane  Trigonometry 

(EM  311,  is  based  on  Essen- 
tials of  T rigonometry  with  Ap- 
plications. Curtiss  and  Moul- 
ton) 


EM  100,  English  Grammar  (Based  on 
Functional  Grammar,  C. 
Washburne,  Editor) 

EM  101,  The  Mechanics  of  English 
(Based  on  Winnetka  Educa- 
tional Series) 

EM  102,  Building  Good  Sentences,  A. 
I.  Spangler 


EM  200,  American  History  I 

EM  201,  American  History  II 

EM  202,  American  History  III 

EM  203,  American  History  IV 

(EMs  200-203  are  based  on 
America:  Its  History  and 

People,  Faulkner  and  Kep- 
ner) 


EM  400,  Physics  I,  Mechanics 
EM  402,  Physics  II,  Heat,  Light  and 
Sound 

EM  404,  Physics  III,  Electricity 

(EMs  400-404  are  based  on 
Modern  Physics,  C.  E.  Dull) 


H 149,  Beginning  Algebra  (Texas,  EM 
304,  305) 

II  140,  Advanced  Algebra  (Text,  Pro- 
gressive Second  Algebra,  Wells 
and  Hart) 


X 87  and  88,  Ninth  Grade  English  I 
and  II  (Grammar,  Composi- 
tion and  Literature) 

X 89  and  90,  Tenth  Grade  English  I 
and  II  (Grammar,  Composi- 
tion and  Literature) 

H 91,  Writings  of  English  Authors  I 
H 92,  Writings  of  English  Authors  II 
H 93,  Writings  of  American  Authors  I 
H 94,  Writings  of  American  Authors  II 
X 95  and  96,  Practical  English  Usage 
I and  II  (Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuation) 

H 97,  Review  of  Grammar  (Advanced 
High  School  English  Gram- 
mar) 

H 98,  Advanced  High  School  Compo- 
sition (Mechanics  of  Writing 
and  Skills  in  Organizing) 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 


PHYSICS 


X 117a,  American  History  (1492-1865) 
X 117b,  American  History'  (1865-1942) 
(Texts  for  these  courses  are 
EMs  200-203) 


H 156,  Physics  (Text,  Elementary 
Practical  Physics,  Black  and 
Davis 


PLANE  GEOMETRY  AND  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 


ENGLISH 


X 143,  Plane  Geometry'  (Text,  EM 

306) 

X 144,  Plane  Geometry  II  (Text,  EM 

307) 

H 147,  Plane  Trigonometry  (Text, 
Plane  Trigonometry  with 
Tables,  Rosenbach,  Whitman, 
and  Moskovitz) 
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Changes  Made  in  Rating 
Structure,  Advancement 
Qualifications  Revised 

Several  revisions  in  the  new  rating 
structure  eliminate  one  general  serv- 
ice rate  and  establish  others  in  line 
with  new  policies. 

The  new  rating  structure  which 
took  effect  2 Apr  1948,  was  presented 
in  All  Hands,  March  1948,  pp.  50-58. 
Similar  information  and  tables,  in- 
cluding additional  and  revised  facts, 
are  contained  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
106-48  (NDB.  15  June  1948). 

Underwater  mechanic  (UM)  has 
been  changed  from  a general  service 
rating  to  an  exclusive  emergency 
service  rating.  The  new  abbreviation 
is  ESM.  Ordinarily,  diving  will  be 
performed  as  collateral  duty  of  other 
ratings. 

Fireman  recruit  (FR),  a new  rate, 
will  he  enlisted  during  special  re- 
cruiting programs  to  allow  men  to 
enter  the  engineering  field  directly 
upon  enlistment.  Other  fields  have 
similar  new  rates  in  pay  grades  5, 
6 and  7 as  follows: 

Construction  group  — - construction 
man  (CN),  construction  apprentice 
(CP)  and  construction  recruit  (CR). 

Aviation  group — airman  recruit 

(AR). 

Medical  group — hospital  recruit 
(HR). 

Dental  group — -dental  recruit 
(DR). 

The  path  of  promotion  for  dental 
personnel  will  be  to  the  rank  of  war- 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  7 

1.  (c)  Pirate  — experimental  plane 

built  for  carrier  and  land  oper- 
ations, and  characterized  by  its 
great  speed. 

2.  (b)  Wing-tip  gas  tanks. 

3.  (b)  Personnel  Man  (PN) — assists 

personnel,  classification,  train- 
ing, and  welfare  officers  and 
chaplains  in  interviewing  and 
classifying  personnel. 

4.  (a)  Journalist  (JO) — Performs  re- 

porting, editing  and  related 
duties  of  news  dissemination. 

5.  (b)  Fog  oil  generator  — makes 

smoke  screen  of  thick  white 
fog  when  heated  lubricating 
oil  particles  are  sprayed  into 
the  air. 

6.  (c)  Screens  movements  of  fleets 

and  convoys  from  sea  and 
aerial  attack. 


Amphion  Stay-On-Boards 
Enjoy  Three  Video  Sets 

In  an  experiment  aimed  at  bet- 
tering morale  on  board  ship,  USS 
Amphion  (AR  13)  set  a scientific 
precedent  by  having  three  televi- 
sion sets  installed  during  a visit 
to  New  York.  This  is  believed  to 
be  television’s  first  appearance  on 
a naval  vessel 

Rented  by  the  ship’s  recreation 
council  from  a commercial  televi- 
sion concern  whose  experts  dif- 
fered enough  to  place  wagers  on 
the  outcome  of  the  experiment,  the 
videos  gave  many  hours  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  400  men  on  board 
the  auxiliary  repair  vessel.  The 
sets  were  a boon  to  stay-on-boards. 

During  the  four  months  Amphion 
was  in  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
her  crew  witnessed  a variety  of 
televised  events  which  included 
sports  affairs  from  Madison  Square 
Garden,  a Presidential  speech  to 
Congress,  horse  races  and  a popu- 
lar puppet  show. — Neil  N.  Levitt, 
J03,  usn. 


rant  officer,  Hospital  Corps,  with  the 
code  designator  8172. 

Despite  these  changes,  personnel  in 
pay  grade  7 will  normally  be  in  the 
rate  of  seaman  recruit  with  the  ex- 
ception of  steward  recruit.  Airman 
recruits,  fireman  recruits,  construc- 
tion recruits,  hospital  recruits  and 
dental  recruits  will  be  enlisted  only 
in  special  recruiting  programs,  and 
then  only  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Qualifications  for  advancement  of 
enlisted  personnel  have  been  com- 
pletely revised.  These  qualifications 
have  been  published  and  distributed 
as  a separate  manual.  This  manual, 
Qualifications  for  Advancement  in 
Rating  (NavPers  18068)  removes 
them  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel Manual.  Each  command  is 
called  upon  to  insure  that  all  enlisted 
personnel  are  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  for  advancement. 

The  letter  directs  that  members  of 
the  organized  Reserve  be  carried  in 
the  emergency  service  ratings.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Volunteer  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Reserve,  and  retired  personnel 
are  to  be  carried  in  the  proper  emer- 
gency service  or  exclusive  emergency 
service  ratings. 


Series  of  Promotion  Exams 
Starts  15  December  Open 
To  Certain  Line  Ensigns 

First  in  a series  of  professional  ex- 
aminations to  be  given  officers  eligible 
for  promotion  will  start  about  15  De- 
cember in  conformance  with  existing 
law  requiring  all  officers  to  be  exam- 
ined for  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
professional  qualifications  before  pro- 
motion. 

Covering  a four-day  period,  the 
first  exams  will  be  for  line  ensigns 
who  will  complete  three  years  of 
commissioned  service  as  ensigns  be- 
tween 1 Jan  1949  and  1 Apr  1949 
and  who  are  not  restricted  in  duty. 

The  examinations  will  he  conducted 
throughout  the  Navy  at  the  same 
time.  A list  of  officers  eligible  will  be 
published  later.  Officers  above  the 
grade  of  ensign  must  be  recommended 
for  promotion  by  a selection  board 
before  being  eligible  according  to 
present  law. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  102-48  (NDB,  31 
May  1948),  which  listed  sample  ques- 
tions, declares  that  an  examining 
hoard  is  charged  with  determining 
whether  an  officer  is  qualified.  It  also 
emphasizes  that  the  examinations  are 
not  on  a competitive  basis.  Results 
of  the  examinations  are  merely  to 
furnish  evidence  for  the  board  to  de- 
cide if  an  officer  is  fit  to  perform 
duties  of  the  grade  to  which  he  is 
being  promoted. 

Complete  information  on  the  new 
policy  was  contained  in  All  Hands, 
April  1948,  p.  42. 

160  Enlisted  Men  Enter 
Naval  Academy  as  Middies 

One  hundred  and  sixty  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  men  from  the  Fleet 
have  doffed  their  enlisted  uniforms  to 
don  those  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

The  sailors  and  marines  were  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  Fleet  competi- 
tion for  appointment  to  the  Academy. 
They  will  be  among  the  1,000  or  more 
plebes  comprising  the  class  of  1952. 

STFSGT  Raymond  D.  Fortmeyer, 
USMC,  achieved  the  highest  grade  in 
the  competitive  examinations,  and  thus 
became  winner  of  $100  donated  by  the 
Naval  Academy  class  of  1939.  The 
23-year-old  marine,  a native  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  entered  Annapolis  from 
the  Naval  School  Academy  and  Col- 
lege Preparatory  at  Bainbridge,  Md. 
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Retirement  Pay  Authorized  for  Reserve  Officers,  Enlisted  Men 


The  new  retirement  law  signed  by 
the  President  on  29  June  authorizes 
retired  pay  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Navy,  Army, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Computation  of  retired  pay  is  based 
primarily  on  the  services  performed 
by  Reservists  in  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  Reserve 
forces. 

The  retirement  plan  is  basically 
similar  to  that  authorized  for  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  forces,  with  modi- 
fications to  fit  the  special  character- 
istics and  requirements  of  the  civilian 
components. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  60  years 
a Reservist  may  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive retirement  pay,  providing  he  has 
completed  an  aggregate  of  20  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  federal  service 
( i.e . military  or  naval  service). 

Each  year  of  service  as  a member 
of  either  a Reserve  or  a regular  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces,  performed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
which  is  expected  to  be  1 Jan  1949, 
is  counted  as  a year  of  satisfactory 
federal  service.  After  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  a new  system  for  determin- 
ing satisfactory  federal  service  is  es- 
tablished. 

To  be  credited  with  a year  of  satis- 
factory federal  service,  a Reservist 
must  earn  not  less  than  50  points 
during  each  year.  For  each  year  of  in- 
active service  performed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act  as  a 
member  of  a Reserve  component,  Re- 
servists are  given  a flat  credit  of  50 
points. 

After  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
points  are  credited  in  the  following 
manner: 

• Fifteen  points  for  membership  in 
a Reserve  component  for  each  year 
of  federal  service  other  than  active 
federal  service. 

• One  point  for  each  day  of  active 
federal  service  performed  prior  to 
and  subsequent  to  the  effective  date. 

• One  point  for  each  drill  or  period 
of  equivalent  instruction  as  may  be 
prescribed  and  authorized  for  the  re- 
spective services.  Equivalent  instruc- 
tion will  consist  in  part  of  correspond- 
ence courses  for  which  points  will  be 
appropriately  credited. 

Reservists  will  not  begin  to  receive 
retirement  pay  until  they  reach  their 
60th  birthday. 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter 
files  for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all  Navy 
commands;  and  BuPers  Circular  Letters  apply 
to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  44 — -Confirms  voluntary  reten 
tion  on  active  duty  through  fiscal  1949 
which  was  tentatively  approved  for 
certain  officers  in  Alnav  11-48  and 
Alnav  41-48. 

No.  45 — Announces  the  death  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach. 

No.  46 — Announces  the  signing  by 
the  President  of  the  Congressional 
Act  giving  permanent  status  to  women 
personnel  in  the  armed  services.  (See 
p.  39) 

No.  47 — Includes  information  to 
acquaint  officers  and  enlisted  men  with 
latest  developments  on  the  subject  of 
enlisted  personnel  advancements.  (See 
p.  39) 

Navacts 

No.  9 — Announces  change  in  sale 
prices  of  meals  sold  from  general 
mess.  (See  p.  41) 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  106 — Incorporates  all  changes 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  40-47  (NDB,  28 
Feb  1948)  in  a new  table. 

No.  107 — Lists  recommended  texts 
for  use  in  review  for  preliminary  ex- 
aminations for  Naval  School,  Academy 
and  College  Preparatory.  (See  p.  52) 


The  number  of  points  earned  dur- 
ing the  Reservist’s  entire  period  of 
service  is  totaled  in  computing  retire- 
ment pay,  with  each  point  being  the 
equivalent  of  one  day’s  active  service. 
The  total  number  of  points  are  then 
divided  by  360  to  obtain  the  number 
of  years  and  fractions  thereof  credit- 
able for  retirement  pay  purposes. 

The  amount  of  annual  retirement 


No.  108 — Assigns  dates  of  ranks  to 
officers  permanently  appointed  to  com- 
missioned warrant  and  warrant  grades 
of  regular  Navy  pursuant  to  public 
law. 

No.  109 — Encourages  COs  to  grant 
leave  enabling  personnel  to  attend 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  convention. 
(See  p.  7) 

No.  110 — Urges  review  of  courses 
for  officers  planning  to  attend  line 
school.  (See  p.  45) 

No.  Ill — Advises  servicemen  of 
rights  equal  to  veterans  under  pro- 
visions of  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 

1947. 

No.  112 — Contains  revised  list  of 
ships  and  units  eligible  for  the  Army 
Distinguished  Unit  Emblem.  (See  p. 
51) 

No.  113 — Implementation  of  ship-to- 
shore  rotation  of  enlisted  personnel. 
(See  p.  44) 

No,  114 — Lists  materials  for  ship- 
board training  to  be  distributed  to 
shore  bases  and  fleet  units  in  near 
future  (See  p.  42) 

No.  115 — Requests  applications  for 
Cargo  Handling  School  at  Oakland, 
Calif.  (See  p.  41) 

No.  116 — Gives  instructions  govern- 
ing discharge  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
of  V-10  enlisted  personnel  on  active 
duty  for  purpose  of  immediate  enlist- 
ment in  the  regular  Navy.  (See  p.  39) 

No.  117 — Announces  fire  control 
technicians’  examination. 

No.  118 — Announces  availability  of 
editorial  assistance  for  ship  and  sta- 
tion newspapers. 

No.  119 — Gives  instructions  con- 
cerning the  monthly  fiscal  report  and 
the  monthly  fiscal  work  sheet. 

No.  120 — Gives  program  and  rules 
of  All-Navy  Football  Championship, 

1948.  (See  p.  19) 

No.  121 — Announces  selection  of 
applicants  for  commission  in  limited 
duty  status.  (See  p.  38) 


pay  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
resulting  figure  by  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  annual  active  duty 
base  and  longevity  pay  of  the  highest 
grade,  temporary  or  permanent,  satis- 
factorily held  during  the  entire  period 
of  service. 

The  new  law  applies  to  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  Standard  applica- 
tion forms  are  now  being  prepared. 
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ALL  HANDS 


HERE  ARE  TOP  COMMANDS  IN  TODAY’S  NAVY 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  . John  L.  Sullivan 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  W.  John  Kenney 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Air)  John  N.  Brown 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . Mark  E.  Andrews 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  . . . ADM  Louis  E.  Denfeld 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

VADM  Arthur  W.  Radford 
Commandant,  Marine  Corps..  GEN  Clifton  B.  Cates 

BUREAU  CHIEFS 

Personnel  RADM  Thomas  L.  Sprague 

Aeronautics  RADM  Alfred  M.  Pride 

Ships  VADM  Earle  W.  Mills 

Ordnance  RADM  Albert  G.  Noble 

Supplies  and  Accounts  RADM  Edwin  D.  Foster  (SC) 

(The  Paymaster  General) 

Yards  and  Docks  RAM  John  J.  Manning  (CEC) 

Medicine  and  Surgery  RADM  Clifford  A.  Swanson  (MC) 

(The  Surgeon  General) 

Chief  of  Dental  Division  RADM  Clemens  V.  Rault  (DC) 
Director  of  Navy  Nurse 

Corps CAPT  Nellie  J.  DeWitt  (NC) 

SEA  FRONTIER  COMMANDERS 


Eastern  ADM  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid 

Western  RADM  Donald  B.  Beary 

Caribbean  RADM  Daniel  E.  Barbey 

Hawaiian  RADM  Charles  H.  McMorris 

Alaskan  RADM  Alfred  E.  Montgomery 


AREA,  FLEET  OR  FORCE  COMMANDS 

Pacific  ADM  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey 

First  Task  Fleet  VADM  George  D.  Murray 

Atlantic  ADM  William  H.  P.  Blandy 

Second  Task  Fleet  VADM  Donald  B.  Duncan 

Operational  Development  Force  RADM  Robert  P.  Briscoe 
Naval  Forces,  Western  Pacific  VADM  Oscar  C.  Badger 
Naval  Forces,  Philippines  RADM  Ralph  W.  Christie 
Naval  Forces,  Far  East  VADM  Russell  S.  Berkey 

Marianas  RADM  Charles  A.  Pownall 


Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and 

Mediterranean  ADM  Richard  L.  Conolly 

Sixth  Task  Fleet  VADM  Forrest  P.  Sherman 

Air  Force,  Pacific VADM  Harold  B.  Sallada 

Air  Force,  Atlantic  VADM  Gerald  F.  Bogan 

Battleships-Cruisers,  Pacific  RADM  Laurance  T.  DuBose 
Battleships-Cruisers, 

Atlantic VADM  Lynde  D.  McCormick 

Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  RADM  Bertram  J.  Rodgers 
Amphibious  Forces,  Atlantic  RADM  Ralph  0.  Davis 
Mine  Force,  Atlantic  RADM  Byron  H.  Hanlon 

Service  Force,  Pacific  VADM  Francis  S.  Low 

Service  Force,  Atlantic  RADM  Wilder  D.  Baker 

Training  Command,  Pacific  RADM  Willard  A.  Kitts,  3rd 
Training  Command, 

Atlantic RADM  William  M.  Callaghan 

Destroyers,  Pacific  RADM  Emmet  P.  Forrestel. 

Destroyers,  Atlantic  RADM  Felix  Johnson 

Submarines,  Pacific  RADM  Oswald  S.  Colclough 

Submarines,  Atlantic  RADM  James  Fife,  Jr. 


NAVAL  DISTRICT  AND  RIVER  COMMANDANTS 


First  RADM  Morton  L.  Deyo 

Third  RADM  Walter  S.  Delany 

Fourth RADM  James  L.  Kauffman 

Fifth RADM  Walden  L.  Ainsworth 

Sixth RADM  Robert  W.  Hayler 

Seventh  RADM  Ernest  W.  Litch 

Eighth  RADM  Lawrence  F.  Reifsnider 

Ninth  RADM  J.  Carey  Jones 

Tenth  RADM  Daniel  E.  Barbey 

Eleventh  RADM  Bernhard  H.  Bieri 

Twelfth  RADM  Donald  B.  Beary 

Thirteenth  RADM  Howard  H.  Good 

Fourteenth  RADM  Charles  H.  McMorris 

Fifteenth  RADM  Edward  W.  Hanson 

Seventeenth  RADM  Alfred  E.  Montgomery 

Potomac  River  Naval  Command  RADM  Glenn  B.  Davis 
Severn  River  Naval 

Command  RADM  James  L.  Holloway,  Jr. 

(Supt.  U.  S.  Naval  Academy) 
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TOM 


Two  Receive  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 


Officer  Gets  Award 
For  Action  at  Pearl 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
has  been  awarded  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Jackson  C.  Pharris,  usn 
(Ret),  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  for 
gallant  action  during  the  surprise  Jap- 
anese aerial  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
7 Dec  1941. 

Attached  to  uss  California  (BB  44  J, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Pharris  (then 
Gunner)  was  in  charge  of  the  ord 
nance  repair  party  on  the  third  deck 
when  the  first  Japanese  torpedo  struck 
almost  directly  under  his  station. 

He  was  stunned  and  severely  in- 
jured by  the  concussion,  which  hurled 
him  to  the  overhead  and  back  to  the 
deck.  He  recovered  quickly  and  acted 
on  his  own  initiative  to  set  up  a hand- 
supply  ammunition  train  for  the  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

With  water  and  oil  rushing  in  where 
the  port  bulkhead  had  been  torn  up 
from  the  deck,  many  of  the  remaining 
crew  members  overcome  by  oil  fumes, 
and  the  ship  without  power  and  listing 
heavily  to  port  as  a result  of  a second 
torpedo  hit,  he  ordered  the  shipfitters 
to  counterflood. 

He  was  twice  rendered  unconscious 
by  the  nauseous  fumes  and  handi- 
capped by  his  injuries,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  his  desperate  efforts  to  speed 


up  the  supply  of  ammunition  and  at 
the  same  time  risked  his  life  to  enter 
flooding  compartments  and  drag  to 
safety  unconscious  shipmates  who 
were  being  submerged  in  oil. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Pharris 
saved  many  of  his  shipmates’  lives  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
California  in  action  during  the  attack. 

Pharmacist's  Mate  Risks 
Life  to  Save  Comrades 

For  his  action  during  the  Iwo  Jima 
campaign,  Francis  J.  Pierce,  ex- 
PHM1,  usn,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  been  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Attached  to  the  2d  Bn,  24th  Ma- 
rines, 4th  MarDiv,  he  was  almost  con- 
tinuously under  fire  while  carrying  out 
dangerous  volunteer  assignments  15 
and  16  Mar  1945,  to  gain  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  the 
disposition  of  enemy  troops. 

Caught  in  heavy  enemy  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire  which  wounded  a 
corpsman  and  two  of  the  eight  stretch- 
er bearers  who  were  carrying  two 
wounded  marines  to  a forward  aid 
station,  he  took  charge  of  the  party, 
carried  the  wounded  men  to  a shel- 
tered position  and  rendered  first  aid. 

After  directing  evacuation  of  three 
of  the  casualties,  he  stood  in  the  open 


NATION'S  HIGHEST  AWARD  is  presented  LCDRJ.C.  Pharris,  USN  (Ret) 
and  F.  J Pierce,  Ex-PHMI,  USN,  by  President  in  White  House  ceremony. 


to  draw  the  enemy  fire  and  with  his 
weapon  blasting  enabled  the  litter 
bearers  to  reach  cover. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  other 
two  casualties,  he  was  attempting  to 
stop  the  profuse  bleeding  of  one  man 
when  a Japanese  fired  from  a cave 
less  than  20  yards  away  and  wounded 
his  patient  again. 

Risking  his  own  life  to  save  his 
patient,  he  deliberately  stood  in  the 
open  to  draw  his  attacker  from  the 
cave  and  destroyed  him  with  the  last 
of  his  ammunition.  Then  lifting  the 
wounded  man  to  his  back,  he  advanced 
unarmed  through  rifle  fire  across  200 
feet  of  open  terrain.  Despite  exhaus- 
tion and  in  the  face  of  warnings 
against  such  a suicidal  mission,  he 
again  crossed  the  same  path  to  rescue 
the  remaining  marine. 

On  the  following  morning  he  led  a 
combat  patrol  to  the  sniper  nest  and 
while  aiding  a stricken  marine,  was 
seriously  wounded.  Refusing  aid  for 
himself,  he  directed  treatment  for  the 
casualty,  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing protective  fire  for  his  comrades. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Brewer.  James  T.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Gunnery  officer,  uss  Salt 
Lake  City,  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance,  11- 
12  Oct  1942. 

* Farr,  Arthur  H„  LTJG,  usnr.  Lake 
Wood,  Ohio:  Engineering  officer  and  tor- 
pedo computer  operator,  uss  Guitarro, 
third  war  patrol,  South  China  Sea,  8 
October  to  16  Nov  1944. 

* Lessard.  Lester  J..  LTJG,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Chief  electrician’s  mate 
in  charge,  uss  Pompano,  first  and  second 
war  patrols,  Marshall  Islands  and  South 
China  Sea.  18  Dec  1941  to  31  Jan  1942. 

* O’Connell.  George  A.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C. : Main  battery  control 
officer,  uss  Salt  Lake  City,  Battle  of  Cape 
Esperance,  11-12  Oct  1942. 

* Viebranz,  El fred  C.,  LT,  usnr.  Mil- 
ford, Conn.:  Radar  coordinator  in  fire 
control  party,  uss  Haddo,  eighth  war 
patrol.  28  October  to  27  Dec  1944. 

First  award: 

* Blonts,  Edward  C.  Jr.,  LCDR.  usn, 
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Vallejo,  Calif.:  Assistant  approach  officer, 
uss  Hammerhead,  second  war  patrol.  Pa- 
cific war  area. 

* David,  Joseph  B.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  Boat  officer  in  charge  of 
landing  craft,  uss  Oberon,  assault  on 
Gela,  Sicily,  10  to  12  July  1943. 

* Day,  Joseph  E.,  LT,  usnr,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.:  CO,  naval  armed  guards  and 
troops  aboard  the  Dutch  flagship  Navy- 
chartered  transport  ms  Sommelsdijk,  op- 
erations near  Samar,  25  Dec  1944. 

* Dean,  Orr  L.,  TM2,  usnr,  Gresham, 
Ore.:  Crew  member  on  hoard  MTB,  Hal- 
mahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944,  during  res- 
cue of  a downed  pilot. 

* Dennis,  Harry,  ENS,  usnr,  Akron, 
Ohio:  Crew  member  on  board  MTB, 
IJalmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944,  during 
rescue  of  a downed  pilot. 

* Eubank,  Joseph  B.,  MOMM3,  usnr, 
Monroe,  Ky.:  Crew  member  on  board 
MTB  during  the  rescue  of  a downed 
pilot,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Goodwin,  George  W.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Norfolk,  Va. : Member  of  a collections 
section  of  a medical  company,  3d  Med 
Bn,  3d  MarDiv,  FMF,  Iwo  Jima,  27  Feb- 
ruary to  3 Mar  1945. 

* Griggs,  John  B.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.:  CO,  uss  St.  Louis,  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Okinawa,  25 
March  to  8 June  1945. 

* Hovey,  Howard  H.,  PHM3,  usnr,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  Hospital  corpsman  with  a 
Marine  artillery  battalion,  assault  on 
Peleliu,  20  Oct  1944. 

* Keeler,  Herbert  W.,  EMI,  usnr,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.:  Crew  member  on  board  MTB 
during  the  rescue  of  a downed  aviator, 
Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Lake,  Burton  G.,  CAPT,  usn,  Norfolk, 

Va.:  Force  operations  officer,  action 

against  the  Japanese,  Finschhafen,  East- 
ern New  Guinea,  22  Sept  1943. 

* Leach,  Clement  V.,  SF1,  usnr, 
Youngstown,  Ohio:  Crew  member,  uss 
Rodman,  action  against  the  Japanese  in 
the  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945, 
during  the  fighting  of  a fire  in  the  am- 
munition handling  rooms. 

* Litalien,  Joseph  G.,  SPX1,  usnr, 
Leominster,  Mass.:  Performance  of  spe 
cialized  duties  in  enemy-controlled  terri- 
tory, 25  May  to  9 Oct  1944. 

* Mackay,  Theodore,  CMOMM,  usnr, 
Jamaica,  Mass.:  Crew  member  on  board 
MTB  during  the  rescue  of  an  aviator, 
Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Mercwitz,  Harold,  BM2,  usn,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. : Crew  member  on  board  MTB 
during  the  rescue  of  a pilot,  Halmahera 
Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Montavon,  Robert  D.,  SI,  usnr,  Long 

Beach,  Calif.:  Gunner  on  board  uss 

Morrison,  action  against  the  Japanese, 
vicinity  of  Okinawa,  4 May  1945. 

* Nagy,  Louis  J.,  SI,  usnr,  Monroe, 
Mich.:  Crew  member  on  board  MTB  dur- 
ing the  rescue  of  an  aviator  who  had 
been  downed,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept 
1944. 


* Newsome,  William  H.,  LT,  usn,  Whit- 
tier, Calif.:  Assistant  damage  control  of- 
ficer, uss  Stormes,  vicinity  of  Okinawa, 

25  May  1945. 

* Pahl,  James  R.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. : ComDesDiv  44  and  com- 
mander screen  of  TU  31.5.3,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Vella  Lavella,  15 
Aug  1943. 

* Paige,  Robert  E.,  LCDR,  usn,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.:  Torpedo  data  com- 

puter operator,  uss  Kingfish,  first  war 
patrol,  9 September  to  3 Nov  1942. 

* Parker,  Donald  A.,  PHM1,  usn,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.:  Hospital  corpsman 

serving  with  a Marine  battalion,  Okina- 
wa, 26  Apr  1945. 

* Rice,  Glen  G.,  LT,  MC,  usnr,  Balti- 
more, Md.:  Medical  officer  of  a Marine 
battalion,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 

* Ricksecker,  Guy  M.,  CMOMM,  usn, 
Mountain  Grove,  Miss.:  Chief  motor  ma- 
chinist’s mate  in  charge  of  the  main 
engines,  uss  Crevalle,  fourth  war  patrol, 
21  June  to  9 Aug  1944. 

* Robbins,  Josephus  A.,  CAPT,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va.:  CO,  uss  Taussig,  action  against 
the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  15  and  16  Apr 
1945. 

* Robertson,  William  H.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.:  Member  of  the 
crew  of  MTB  during  the  rescue  of  a 
fallen  flier,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept 

1944. 

* Rooke,  Warren  R.,  CGM,  usn,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  Crew  member  of  uss 
Calhoun,  action  against  the  Japanese 
during  a highly  coordinated  suicide  at- 
tack in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  6 Apr 

1945. 

* Rosenbrook,  Fay  R.,  PHM3,  usn, 
Lafayette,  Ind.:  Hospital  corpsman  serv- 
ing with  a Marine  company  action  against 
the  Japanese,  Iwo  Jima,  21  February  to 

26  Mar  1945. 

* Silvestri,  Joseph  S.,  MOMM2,  usnr, 
Massillon,  Ohio:  Member  of  the  crew  of 
a motor  torpedo  boat  during  the  rescue 
of  a fallen  pilot,  Halmahera  Island,  16 
Sept  1914. 

* Smith,  Melvin  B.,  TM,  usn,  Sumner, 
Wash.:  Chief  of  the  boat,  uss  S-37,  third 
war  patrol,  Makassar  and  Lombok 
straits,  2 to  20  Feb  1942. 

* Tankenoff,  Morton  A.,  RM2,  usnr, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Member  of  a crew  of 
MTB  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  rescue 
of  a pilot  on  16  Sept  1944. 


* Bellhouse,  Alan  R.,  CDR,  usnr, 
Marblehead,  Mass.:  Rescued  three  men 
trapped  in  a magazine  of  a seaplane  ten- 
der after  bombs  had  accidentally  deto- 
nated and  set  fire  within  the  magazine, 
17  July  1945. 

* Duhrkoop,  Laurence,  LCDR,  usnr, 
Portland,  Ore.:  Assisted  in  extinguishing 


the  flames  on  LSTs  loaded  with  gaso- 
line and  ammunition  in  West  Loch,  Pearl 
Harbor,  21  May  1944. 

* Fowler,  Bobby,  ABM3,  usnr,  Corners- 
ville,  Tenn.:  Secured  an  airplane  which 
had  broken  loose  and  blown  over  on  its 
side  on  the  flight  deck  of  uss  Hornet  dur- 
ing a typhoon  in  western  Pacific  waters 
on  5 J une  1945. 

* Harris,  Douglas  M.,  AMM3,  usnr, 
Eden,  Tex.:  Jumped  into  flames  and  led 
a pilot  to  safety  when  a plane  caught 
fire  after  a rough  landing  on  the  flight 
deck  of  USS  Hancock,  31  Mar  1945. 

* Hoehn,  Jacob  G.,  EM2,  usnr,  Mer- 
chantville,  N.  J.:  Remained  on  board  his 
ship,  uss  Swallow,  after  abandon  ship 
order  had  been  given  in  order  to  save 
two  seriously  wounded  shipmates,  22 
Apr  1945. 

* Hudgens,  Archie  R.,  LT,  usn,  Seattle, 
Wash.:  Assisted  in  establishing  an  emer- 
gency dispensary  during  a typhoon  on 
Okinawa,  9 Oct  1945. 

* Johnson,  Robert,  COX,  usnr,  Chicago, 
111.:  Maintained  his  station  when  a two- 
ton  draft  of  cargo  swung  out  of  control 
and  threatened  to  crush  him,  reversed 
the  winch  and  lowered  the  draft  to  safe- 
ty, Pearl  Harbor,  10  Mar  1945. 

* Johnston,  John  H.,  CPHM,  usn,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.:  Rescued  several  men 

when  his  ship,  uss  LST  469,  was  tor- 
pedoed by  an  enemy  submarine  in  the 
South  Pacific,  16  June  1943. 

* Marion,  Orlando  L.,  SMI,  usn,  Cal- 
lettsburg,  Ky.:  Rescued  Army  aviators 
from  enemy-held  Alamagen,  Marianas 
Islands,  29  Dec  1944. 

* Merideth,  Sherman  L.  C.,  CBM,  usn, 
Salinas,  Calif.:  Rescued  20  occupants  of 
a capsized  motor  whaleboat,  Tokyo  Bay, 
27  Sept  1945. 

* Nuttall,  George  C.,  CBM,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Effected  the  rescue  of  a 
patient  being  transferred  by  stretcher 
and  trolley  line  from  uss  McGowan  to 
uss  Tennessee  while  underway,  15  May 
1944. 

* Porsley,  Roy  G.,  CBM,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Effected  the  rescue  of 
19  survivors  who  were  in  the  water  while 
he  was  attached  to  uss  YTL  210  during 
the  invasion  of  Southern  France,  15  Aug 
1944. 

* Reynolds,  William  M.,  CY,  usnr,  Po  t 
Orchard,  Wash.:  Rescued  several  men 
from  smoke-filled  compartments  while 
he  served  on  board  uss  Bunker  Hill  dur- 
ing rescue  operations  following  attacks 
by  Japanese  planes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Okinawa,  11  May  1945. 

* Simmons,  Robert  W.,  PHM2,  usn, 
Sunnyside,  W’ash.:  Rescued  a down'd 
aviator  while  serving  on  board  uss  De- 
haven, vicinity  of  Kyushu,  19  Mar  1945. 

* Yelenich,  Rudolph  P.,  EMI,  usn, 
Newton,  Kans.:  Saved  the  lives  of  two 
shipmates  about  to  be  carried  under  by 
the  suction  of  the  ship  after  uss  Morri- 
son had  been  hit  by  Japanese  suicide- 
planes  in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  4 
May  1945. 
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NEW  LIST  FEATURES 
FACT  AND  FICTION 


M^HAT  WAS  the  European 
phase  of  World  War  II  all 
about?  What  led  up  to  it  and  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes?  Those 
questions  are  answered  very  com- 
petently in  a couple  of  these  books 
that  are  on  their  way  to  your  ship 
or  station  library. 

International  politics  is  featured 
this  month,  but  there’s  something 
for  everyone.  So,  if  you’re  badly  in 
love  and  a long  way  from  a mail 
buoy,  drown  your  troubles  by  sub- 
merging yourself  in  one  of  these. 

•The  Gathering  Storm,  by  Win- 
ston W.  Churchill,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company. 

No  great  statesman  of  this  age 
has  had  such  an  excellent  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  as 
Winston  Churchill  has.  Few  have 
had  such  a complete  grasp  of  history 
or  played  so  large  a part  in  making 
it.  These  facts  make  this  book  unique. 

Throughout  his  career,  the  author 
preserved  every  scrap  of  significant 
material  for  the  books  he  knew  he 
would  eventually  write.  Every  order 
that  was  issued,  every  memorandum 
and  personal  telegram  was  filed 
away.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  similar 
record  exists  or  ever  has  existed. 

The  Gathering  Storm — the  first  of 
five  proposed  post- World  War  II 
books  by  Mr.  Churchill — begins  at 
the  close  of  World  War  I and  carries 
through  to  the  fall  of  Norway,  and 
the  period  just  preceding  Dunkirk. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
complete  coverage  of  the  people  who 


made  history,  and  the  events  that  oc- 
curred between  the  two  world  wars 
and  during  early  World  War  II. 
There  is  no  hysterical  writing  in  this 
book,  and  very  little  editorializing.  In 
spite  of  this — or  perhaps  because  of 
it — many  readers  will  find  long-lived 
prejudices  dissolving  in  their  minds. 
Persons  who  may  have  taken  a cer- 
tain perverse  pride  in  “seeing  both 
sides  of  the  question”  in  the  last 
great  conflict  will  here  find  their  op- 
portunity to  see  both  sides  in  photo- 
graphic clearness.  Here  are  784  pages 
of  required  reading  for  anyone  who 
does  any  global  thinking  at  all. 

• From  the  Ashes  of  Disgrace,  by 

Admiral  Franco  Maugeri;  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co. 

Written  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Italian  Navy,  this  book  tells  in  a 
simple  and  often  entertaining  way  the 
story  of  Italy  in  World  War  II.  In  ad- 
dition it  gives  the  author’s  personal 
preferences  and  prejudices  on  many 
things,  including  nations,  food,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  the  world’s  war- 
refugees. 

There  are  several  chapters  con- 
cerning Admiral  Maugeri’s  work 
with  the  underground  intelligence 
service  and  a chapter  on  the  battle 
of  Cape  Matapan. 

This  book  has  something  for  every- 
one— the  Navy  officer  who  is  interest- 
ed in  political  and  naval  history,  the 
“sea  lawyer”  who  desires  new  am- 
munition for  future  bunkroom  bull- 
sessions,  and  the  everyday  sailor  who 
reads  for  pastime  and  pleasure. 


• A Ghost  Town  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, by  Elliot  Paul:  Random  House. 

The  time  was  1907 ; the  place. 
Trembles,  Montana — a boom  town  in 
the  “wrong  end”  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley.  The  characters  are  those  who 
lived  in  that  time  and  place — tough 
characters,  some  of  them;  bawdy  at 
times— but  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing. There  are  adventures  and  misad- 
ventures, lawlessness,  lust,  occasional 
virtue,  wild  horses  and  wild  men. 

Grand  reading,  by  the  author  of 
The  Last  Time  I Saw  Paris  and  Lin- 
den on  the  Saugus  Branch. 

• Shannon's  Way,  by  A.  J.  Cronin: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Robert  Shannon  managed  to  get  a 
medical  education.  His  great-grand- 
father, old  Cadger  Gow  had  left  him 
a sum  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  24,  Shannon 
found  himself  an  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Experimental  Pathology 
at  the  University. 

Obscure  and  poverty-stricken,  the 
silent  and  retiring  Shannon  burned 
with  an  ambition  to  astound  the 
world.  In  his  search  for  a cure  for 
influenza  he  battled  the  selfish  and 
opportunist  viewpoint  of  his  superior 
in  the  department. 

A.  J.  Cronin  is  the  author  of  The 
Citadel,  The  Green  Years  and  The 
Keys  of  the  Kingdom. 

• The  Mediterranean:  Its  Role  in 
America's  Foreign  Policy,  by  illiam 
Reitzel,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mediterranean  is  surveyed  com- 
prehensively here  as  a scene  of  Amer- 
ican interest  and  policy.  Those  who 
read  The  Mediterranean,  by  Andre 
Siegried  (reviewed  in  All  Hands. 
June  1948,  p.  58)  will  find  Reitzel's 
book  a different  approach  to  the  role 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  international 
affairs. 

This  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  area 
provides  the  means  to  judge  the  com- 
mitments that  the  U.S.  must  make  if 
its  present  policy  is  to  hear  useful 
results.  It  also  traces  the  shifting  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  U.S.  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  other  factors  that  led  up  to 
America’s  present  position.  It  helps 
the  reader  understand  the  forces  that 
have  sent  American  aircraft  carriers 
to  the  Mediterranean,  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  economic  assistance 
to  Italy — forces  that  have  put  the 
nations  of  the  Mediterranean  into 
American  headlines. 


VITAL  ROLE  of  the  Mediterranean  in  international  affairs  is  surveyed  in  a 
new  book  being  distributed  by  BuPers  to  naval  ship  and  station  libraries. 
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The  Yankee  Tar 


LIFE  ON  BOARD  CONSTELLATION 

From  the  rare  book  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress  comes  this 
eyewitness  account  of  life  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Constella- 
tion during  the  naval  war  with  France  at  end  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Yankee  Tar,  by  Carpenter  John  Hoxse,  USN,  was  published  in  1840. 


The  Yankee  Tar 

France  in  the  1790s,  suffering  at  home  from  the 
sores  of  a great  revolution,  had  but  little  regard  on 
the  seas  for  the  newly  born  republic  of  the  United 
States.  Continued  intervention  with  American  com- 
merce brought  about  a savage  naval  war  which  saw 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  fighting  in  history. 

Among  three  frigates  hurried  to  completion  for  this 
conflict  was  the  38-gun  Constellation,  today  the  sub- 
ject of  a drive  to  restore  her  to  the  original  condition 
and  fittings  of  150  years  ago. 

Designed  by  the  now  famous  Joshua  Humphreys  and 
constructed  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  man 
who  was  to  become  her  first  skipper.  Captain  Thomas 


JJAFTIMORE,  15,  Oct  1797,  I shipped  myself  on 

board  the  frigate  Constellation,  as  carpenter, 
Thomas  Truxtun,  Esq.  commander,  ordered  to  cruise 
on  the  West  India  station. 

We  sailed  from  Baltimore  in  June  1798  and  cruised 
off  to  the  southward  of  the  gulf  stream  for  30  days  and 
then  put  in  to  Hampton  Roads.  After  lying  here  a few 
days,  we  took  a fleet  of  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
voy and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  25  December, 
and  arrived  at  St.  Kitts,  all  safe,  in  14  days — landed 
our  lumber  and  naval  stores  and  then  went  on  our 
cruising  ground.  We  arrived  here  in  about  14  days, 
and  falling  in  with  no  prizes,  we  again  put  into  St. 
Kitts,  which  place  was  cwr  general  rendezvous.  We 
now  overhauled  our  ship,  and  got  her  in  excellent  trim, 
then  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  started  on  another 
cruise. 

Four  days  out  we  espied  two  sails  directly  ahead  of 
us,  gave  chase,  and  came  up  with  one  of  them,  which 
proved  to  be  the  American  ship  Betsey,  of  New  York, 
a prize  to  a French  privateer  and  was  manned  by  a 
French  prize  crew.  We  now  gave  chase  to  her,  and 
about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  came  up  with  her. 
We  gave  her  a shot,  which  caused  her  to  round  too, 
and  haul  down  her  colors  and  surrender.  She  was  a 
fine  brig,  mounting  ten  guns  and  carrying  80  men. 

In  a few  days  we  again  set  sail  on  a cruise  and  on 
the  fourth  day  out,  just  at  daybreak,  we  discovered  a 
sail  on  our  lee  bow.  All  hands  were  called,  all  sail 
crowded  on,  and  we  bore  down  for  the  vessel.  They 
soon  discovered  us  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  they 
spread  all  the  canvass  they  had,  put  her  before  the 
wind,  and  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  run  from 
us.  Finding  we  neared  them  very  fast,  they  hauled 
their  wind, — we  shot  up  with  them,  gave  them  a bow 
gun,  and  hoisted  American  colors. 

They  did  not,  however,  mind  this;  and  we,  not  liking 
their  manners,  thought  to  speak  them  in  a vein  they 
could  understand.  Accordingly,  when  a favorable  op- 
portunity presented,  we  let  slip  a broadside  which 
made  them  understand  our  meaning.  Not  relishing 
this  dose  very  well  and  wishing  to  show  us  that  we 
had  not  entirely  silenced  them,  they  answered  us  witn 
a broadside,  then  hauled  down  their  colors  and  gave 
up  their  vessel.  She  proved  to  be  a first  rate  brig,  of 
18  guns,  and  150  men. 

The  next  day  we  fell  in  with  two  American  vessels, 
prizes  to  the  French  privateers.  One  was  a fine  ship, 


Truxtun,  Constellation  became  so  well  admired  by  the\ 
French  that  they  nicknamed  her  “ The  Yankee  Race  \ 
Horse .” 

Carpenter  John  Hoxse,  USN,  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  ship  on  board,  joining  the  frigate  a little  more  than 
a month  after  her  launching  in  September  1797.  He 
was  present  for  her  first  cruise  and  during  her  battles 
with  the  French  frigate  Insurgente,  40  guns,  and  later 
with  Vengeance,  52  guns.  Hoxse  does  not  record,  per- 
haps because  he  did  not  know,  that  Vengeance  three 
times  struck  her  colors  to  surrender  but  was  forced 
to  continue  the  fight  when  the  Americans  failed  to 
notice,  escaping  eventually  with  a loss  of  50  men 
killed  and  110  wounded. 

What  he  does  record  is  a firsthand  account  of  Navy 
life  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  of  duty  on  the  West 
Indies  station,  of  losing  an  arm  in  battle. 


belonging  to  Philadelphia;  the  other  a brig,  belonging 
to  Boston.  The  ship  had  been  in  their  possession  about 
60  hours,  and  the  brig  about  30,  when  we  fell  in  with 
them;  but  we  could  not  discover  any  thing  of  the 
vessels  that  had  made  prizes  of  them.  They  had  put 
a prize  master  and  men  enough  on  board  of  each 
vessel  to  take  them  to  any  port  they  wished  should 
they  prove  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  retaken  by  the 
“tarnal  yankees.”  We  then  bore  away  for  St.  Kitts, 
and  arrived  there  in  a few  days  with  our  vessels. 


On  1 Feb  1799  we  got  under  weigh  and  sailed  on  to 
our  old  cruising  ground  off  Bassaterre,  West  Indies. 
We  cruised  here  four  or  five  days  but  fell  in  with 
nothing  of  any  consequence.  On  9 February  just  at 
break  of  day,  we  discovered  a sail  from  our  mast- 
head, when  all  hands  were  called  to  make  sail  and 
bear  down  for  her.  Accordingly  all  sail  was  very 
soon  spread,  and  at  sunrise  they  discovered  us  bearing 
down  for  them,  when  they  immediately  made  all  sail 
to  escape  us,  and  we  found  they  rather  gained  their 
distance  from  us. 

After  being  in  the  chase  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  we  discovered  a squall  coming  on,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  we  began  to  feel  it.  We  now  housed 
our  lee  guns,  and  ran  out  those  on  our  weather  side. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  squall  struck  us,  and  as  we 
had  all  our  sail  set,  such  a cracking  and  snapping  I 
never  heard  before.  Our  studensail  boom  snapped,  the 
studensails  flying  in  the  air. 

On  looking  out  ahead,  we  saw  the  Frenchman’s  main- 
top-mast over  her  side,  with  her  colors  flying.  We 
hoisted  American  colors  and  shot  up  with  her,  and 
before  we  had  a chance  to  speak  her,  they  let  us  have 
it  with  all  the  guns  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  us. 

A smart  action  now  commenced,  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  25  minutes,  when  the  French  hauled  down 
their  colors,  and  surrendered  their  vessel  to  the  United 
States  flag.  We  boarded  her  and  secured  her  maga- 
zine and  made  the  men  prisoners.  She  mounted  36 
French  18  pounders,  besides  swivels,  and  450  men. 
She  was  a fine  copper  bottomed  ship  called  Le  Insur- 
gente. 

During  the  engagement,  they  had  25  men  killed  and 
15  wounded.  One  shot  went  in  at  her  cabin  window 
and  killed  eight  of  the  men,  dismounted  one  gun  and 
injured  another  very  badly.  She  had  one  shot  in  her 
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main  mast,  another  in  her  bowsprit,  but  her  hull  was 
not  much  damaged. 

The  next  day  we  fell  to  work,  and  got  up  her  main- 
top-mast and  top-gallant-mast,  repaired  damages  and 
bore  away  for  St.  Kitts,  where  we  arrived  two  days 
afterwards  with  our  prize,  all  safe;  and  a grand  salute 
was  fired  from  the  fort  and  battle  ships  as  we  gallantly 
entered  the  harbor. 

3 

A few  days  after  our  arrival,  General  Desforneaux 
despatched  his  secretary  from  Guadaloupe  to  St.  Kitts 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Captain  Truxtun  to  restore 
Le  Insurgente  to  the  French.  His  secretary  told 
Captain  Truxtun  that  if  she  was  not  immediately  given 
up,  General  Desforneaux  would  issue  orders  to  the 
French  cruisers  to  capture  all  American  vessels  with- 
out discrimination.  Captain  Truxtun  answered  that 
he  had  acted  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
government  and  that  no  other  power  on  earth  should 
ever  induce  him  to  give  up  his  prize.  The  secretary 
then  made  use  of  promises  and  entreaties;  and  at 
length,  finding  our  captain  inexorable,  he  left  him, 
muttering  all  manner  of  imprecations  against  the 
Americans  and  returned  to  Guadaloupe. 

Lieutenant  Rogers  of  Constellation  now  took  com- 
mand of  Le  Insurgente  when  we  again  returned  to  our 
cruising  ground.  Ten  days  out  we  captured  one  small 
privateer,  and  recaptured  three  American  vessels.  We 
continued  here  until  we  made  prizes  of  six  privateers 
and  recaptured  eight  American  vessels. 

We  now  run  into  St.  Kitts,  took  in  wood  and  water, 
and  on  14  June  sailed  for  the  United  States,  having 
in  company  our  best  prize,  Le  Insurgente.  We  ar- 
rived in  Hampton  Roads  on  1 July,  when  both  vessels 
were  ordered  to  cruise  for  30  days  to  the  southward 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  After  our  cruise  was  up,  we  again 
put  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  all  the  men  whose  times 
of  service  had  expired  were  paid  off,  which  comprised 
about  one  half  of  the  crew. 

A rendezvous  now  opened  to  enter  men  for  another 
year’s  cruise,  and  Captain  Truxtun  gave  every  one  of 
his  old  hands  who  would  enter  a beaver  hat  and  a 
black  silk  handkerchief,  two  months’  advance  pay,  and 
two  weeks’  liberty  on  shore.  Captain  Truxtun  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  greater  part  of  his  old 
hands  re-enter  and  his  gallant  ship  again  manned  with 
a brave  and  hardy  crew  of  yankee  tars;  and  in  20  days, 
everything  was  ready  for  sea. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Truxtun  received 
the  following  address,  through  a committee,  from  the 
mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen,  of  the  Borough  of 
Norfolk: 

“To  Thomas  Truxtun , Esq.,  Commander  of  the  U.S. 

Ship  of  War,  Constellation. 

Sir — The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen,  of  the 
Borough  of  Norfolk,  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  you 
to  your  native  shores. 

Amid  our  congratulations  on  your  safety,  and  that 
of  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  your  command,  we 
view  it,  as  a circumstance  of  pleasing  contemplation, 
that  at  a time  when  the  interests  of  your  country  call 
for  the  exertions  of  its  citizens,  you,  sir,  by  your  late 
brilliant  contest,  have  been  the  first  to  evince,  to  an 
imperious  and  insulting  nation,  the  only  TRIBUTE  they 
can  ever  exact  from  the  American  character. 


May  your  future  returns  to  the  bosom  of  a grateful 
country,  be  as  auspicious  as  the  present.” 

To  which  he  returned  the  following  answer. 

“To  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen,  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Norfolk. 

Gentlemen — I receive  with  inexpressible  emotions 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  by  this  address.  To  be 
thus  welcomed  to  my  native  shores,  after  a fatiguing 
campaign,  and  for  my  conduct  to  have  met  the  appro- 
bation of  so  honorable  and  so  respectable  a body,  in 
one  of  the  first  states  of  the  Union,  is  highly  gratify- 
ing to  my  heart,  and  will  have  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  can  only  be  effaced  by  the  end  of  my  exist- 
ence. 

To  have  been  the  first  to  evince,  to  an  imperious 
and  insulting  nation,  that  the  thunder  of  cannon  and 
showers  of  ball,  is  the  only  tribute  they  can  exact  from 
the  United  States,  has  been  my  good  fortune — for  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  any  of  my  brother  commanders,  in 
the  other  ships,  having  such  a brave  set  of  officers,  and 
so  active  and  determined  a crew  as  that  of  Constella- 
tion s,  would  have  done  at  least,  as  much  as  has  been 
imputed  to  me,  if  chance  had  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Accept,  fellow  citizens,  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
good  wishes  towards  me  in  future,  and  believe  me 
always  devoted  to  the  honor,  interest,  and  happiness 
of  my  country. 

Your  obd’t  humble  serv’t, 

Thomas  Truxtun.” 

We  were  now  ordered  to  New  York  to  shift  our  guns 
and  in  three  days  we  arrived  there,  all  safe.  The  time 
of  the  rest  of  our  men  had  now  expired,  and  they  were 
paid  off  and  discharged.  A rendezvous  was  now  opened, 
to  make  up  our  complement  of  men,  and  in  a few  days 
we  were  supplied. 

The  captors  of  Le  Insurgente  frigate  were  entitled  to 
receive  the  following  sums  of  money  accruing  from  the 
prize:  Captain  Truxtun,  $3000;  lieutenants,  and  sailing 
master,  $2000;  marine  officers,  surgeon,  purser,  boat- 
swain, gunner,  carpenter,  master’s  and  surgeon’s 
mates,  captain’s  clerk,  and  clergyman,  $2000;  boat- 
swain’s mate,  gunner’s  mate,  ship  steward,  sail  maker 
master  at  arms,  armorer,  and  coxswain,  $3000;  gun- 
ner’s yeoman,  quarter  master’s  mate,  sergeant  of  mar- 
ines, drummer  and  fifer,  and  extra  petty  officers, 
$3000;  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  marines,  and  boys, 
$7000.  Total.  $20,000. 

This  cruise  in  some  measure  put  me  upon  my  legs 
again,  for  I was  determined  from  the  time  that  I was 
served  the  last  scaly  trick  by  these  French  privateers, 
to  look  out  for  the  money  they  had  before  robbed  me 
of,  among  them;  and  I now  had  the  satisfaction  in 
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some  measure  of  getting  it  back  again.  However,  I 
was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  determined  to  try  my  luck 
among  them  once  more,  and  if  possible  to  have  my 
wishes  gratified  as  there  was  a small  balance  yet  left 
in  my  favor.  As  I knew  Constellation  was  now  ready 
for  sea,  I lost  no  time  in  again  entering  for  another 
cruise. 

4 

New  York,  7 Oct.  1799,  I shipped  myself  on 
board  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  as  carpenter,  bound 
on  a cruise  to  the  southward  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  for 
six  weeks.  We  sailed  from  New  York,  on  15  October, 
and  for  several  days  had  very  pleasant  weather.  On  20 
November,  we  met  with  a terrible  gale  of  wind  from 
the  northeast  which  lasted  24  hours ; during  which  time 
we  were  compelled  to  lie  to  under  three  reefed  main- 
top-sails, the  sea  all  this  time  running  mountains  high. 
One  sea  struck  us  on  our  starboard  quarter,  knocked 
off  our  quarter  gallery  and  sprung  the  head  of  the 
rudder.  Our  vessel  complained  very  badly,  owing  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  metal  we  carried  on  our  gun  deck; 
causing  it  also  to  leak  very  much,  so  that  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  our  magazine.  After  the  gale  had 
subsided,  we  shaped  our  course  for  Hampton  Roads, 
and  in  six  days  we  made  land  and  run  in. 

Captain  Truxtun  on  the  day  before  our  sailing  de- 
livered the  following  address  to  the  officers  and  crew, 
as  near  as  my  memory  now  serves  me: 

“Gentlemen  and  fellow  seamen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  commanded  me,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  return  his  thanks  to  all  those  brave 
officers  and  seamen  of  every  description  who  served 
under  my  command  in  the  action  and  capture  of  the 
French  National  frigate,  Le  Insurgente ; and  he  in- 
dulges the  pleasing  hope  that  those  now  engaged  will 
deserve  a similar  return  from  him,  should  an  occasion 
occur.  This  reward  to  merit  and  bravery  ought,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will,  excite  an  emulation  in  every  honest 
breast  to  deserve  well  of  his  country;  and  I have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  I shall  find  my  present 
ship’s  company  as  well  disposed  and  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  every  occasion,  as  I have  satisfaction  to  say 
I did  my  former. 

“To  be  brave,  humane  and  generous  gentlemen  and 
fellow  seamen  is  no  less  your  duty  than  it  is  the  satis- 
faction of  a grateful  and  insulted  country,  to  reward 
you  with  its  approbation,  when  you  have  proved  so. 
Be  ever  gallant  then,  and  never  let  it  be  said,  that 
Constellation  (America’s  pride  that  shines  as  conspicu- 
ously brilliant  as  the  planetary  system)  was  otherwise 
than  victorious. 

“On  the  ocean  is  our  field  to  reap  fresh  laurels;  let 
the  capstern,  then,  be  well  manned,  trip  cheerfully  our 
anchor,  spread  the  sails,  give  three  cheers  and  away 
to  hunt  up  our  enemies  as  we  have  done  before  until 
we  find  them. 

“In  your  various  stations  be  always  alert,  obedient 
to  your  superior  officers,  and  conduct  yourselves  like 
men,  and  you  shall  ever  be  certain  of  the  strictest  jus- 
tice from  me.  But  as  good  order  and  regular  discipline 
is  what  can  only  insure  success  in  any  enterprise  and 
do  honor  to  the  service,  I shall,  with  a watchful  eye, 
discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserv- 
ing ; and.  if  any  of  the  latter  should  be  discovered  on 
board  this  ship,  which  I hope  and  trust  will  not  be  the 
case,  they  must,  painful  as  it  will  be  to  me,  abide  all 


the  consequences  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  war  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  naval 
service,  which  have  been  read  to  you. 

"I  shall,  therefore,  now  conclude  with  commanding 
the  strictest  attention  at  all  times  to  order;  and  that  a 
decent  deportment  be  observed  on  board  by  even 
one,  and  that  there  be  no  noise  or  confusion  on  any 
occasion.” 

5 

On  9 Jan  1800,  we  took  14  merchant  vessels  under 
convoy  for  different  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
sailed  for  St.  Kitts  on  the  day  following,  and  in  18 
days  we  arrived  all  safe,  and  went  to  work  and  landed 
our  lumber,  naval  stores,  cordage,  etc.  During  the  time 
we  were  clearing  the  lumber  away  from  her  orlop 
deck,  I overheard  Captain  Truxtun  tell  the  boatswain 
not  to  leave  a rope  yarn  in  the  way,  as  in  one  week 
from  that  day  he  was  determined  to  have  500  prisoners 
on  board.  In  a short  time  we  got  our  ship  cleared  and 
went  out  on  a cruise. 

On  the  fifth  day  out,  about  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  fell  in  with  the  frigate  Le  Insurgente,  now  re- 
fitted for  U.S.  service  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Fletcher.  He  had  captured  two  French  privateers  only 
the  day  before,  and  sent  them  into  St.  Kitts.  Captain 
Fletcher  now  came  on  board,  and  he  and  Captain 
Truxtun  held  a long  conversation  together,  but  I could 
not  understand  exactly  what  passed  between  them;  but 
when  Captain  Fletcher’s  boat  was  shoving  off  from 
alongside,  I heard  Captain  Truxtun  tell  Captain  Fletch- 
er that  we  were  short  of  wood  and  water.  Captain 
Fletcher  replied  that  we  had  better  run  in  and  get  a 
supply,  and  that  he  would  take  our  station  during  our 
absence. 

We  accordingly  parted  company  about  sunset  that 
night,  under  bog-reefed  top-sails,  and  at  half  past  7 
o clock,  the  Road  of  Bassaterre  bearing  east  about  five 
leagues  distant,  we  discovered  a sail  in  the  southeast, 
standing  to  the  southwest,  which,  from  her  situation, 
we  at  first  took  for  a large  ship  from  Martinico.  and 
hoisted  English  colors,  on  giving  chase  by  way  of 
inducement  for  her  to  come  down  and  speak  to  us. 
which  would  have  saved  us  a long  chase  to  leeward,  off 
from  our  intended  cruising  ground;  but  finding  she  did 
not  attempt  to  alter  her  course,  we  examined  her  more 
minutely  as  we  approached  her  and  discovered  that 
she  was  a heavy  French  frigate  mounting  at  least  54 
guns.  Captain  Truxtun  immediately  gave  orders  for  the 
yards  to  be  slung  with  chains,  top-sail  sheets  stop- 
pered, the  ship  cleared,  everything  prepared  for  action, 
and  the  English  colors  hauled  down. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1800,  about  one 
o’clock,  P.M.,  the  wind  being  somewhat  fresher  than 
it  was  at  noon  on  the  day  preceding  and  having  the 
appearance  of  continuing  so,  the  prospect  of  bringing 
the  enemy  to  action  again  began  to  brighten,  as  we 
perceived  we  were  coming  up  with  the  chase  very  fast. 
Every  inch  of  canvass  was  set  that  could  be  of  any 
service  except  the  bog-reefs,  which  were  kept  in  the 
top-sails  in  case  of  their  finding  an  escape  from  our 
thunder  impracticable  and  should  haul  on  a wind  and 
give  us  fair  battle;  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  her 
commander’s  intention.  We  however  got  within  hail  of 
him  at  8 o’clock  P.M.,  hoisted  our  ensign,  and  had  the 
candles  in  the  battle  lantern  all  lighted,  the  large  trum- 
pet in  the  lee  gangway  ready  to  speak  him,  and  to 
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demand  the  surrender  of  his  ship  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  but  he  at  that  instant  commenced  a fire 
1 from  his  stern  and  quarter  guns  directed  at  our  rigging 
and  spars. 

No  parley  being  then  necessary,  Captain  Truxtun 
sent  his  principal  aid-de-camp,  Vandyke,  to  the  differ- 
ent officers  commanding  divisions  on  the  main  battery 

to  repeat  strictly  his  orders  before  given not  to 

throw  away  a single  charge  of  powder  but  to  take  good 
aim  and  fire  directly  into  the  hull  of  the  enemy,  to 
load  principally  with  two  round  shot  and  now  and  then 
a stand  of  grape;  to  encourage  the  men  at  their  quar- 
ters; to  cause  or  suffer  no  noise  or  confusion  whatever; 
but  to  load  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  when  it  could 
be  done  with  certain  effect. 

These  orders  being  given,  in  a few  moments  Captain 
j Truxtun  gained  a position  on  their  weather  quarter 
which  enabled  us  effectually  to  return  their  salute.  Thus 
a close  and  as  sharp  an  action  as  was  ever  fought  be- 
tween two  frigates,  commenced  and  continued  until  a 
few  minutes  of  one  o’clock,  A.M.,  when  the  enemy’s 
fire  was  completely  silenced  and  they  again  sheered  off. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  as  I was  standing 
near  the  pumps  with  a top  maul  in  my  right  hand,  with 
my  arm  extended,  a shot  from  the  enemy’s  ship  entered 
the  port  nearby  and  took  the  arm  off  just  above  the 
elbow,  leaving  it  hanging  by  my  side  by  a small  piece 
of  skin;  also  wounding  me  very  severely  in  the  side, 
leaving  my  entrails  all  bare. 

I then  took  my  arm  in  my  left  hand,  went  below  into 
the  cock-pit  and  requested  the  surgeon  to  stop  my 
bleeding,  for  my  arm  was  already  off.  He  accordingly 
stopped  the  effusion  of  blood  and  I was  laid  aside 
among  the  dead  and  wounded  until  my  turn  came  to 
have  my  wounds  dressed. 

The  cock-pit  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  dead  and 
dying  but  I was  so  exhausted  that  I fell  asleep  and  was 
not  sensible  that  anything  had  happened  until  I was 
called  up  to  have  my  wounds  examined  and  dressed. 
I was  then  taken  up,  laid  on  a table,  my  wounds  washed 
clean,  and  my  arm  amputated  and  thrown  overboard. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Captain  Truxtun  con- 
sidered the  enemy’s  ship  as  our  prize  and  was  trim- 
ming in  the  best  manner  he  could  our  much  shattered 
sails,  when  he  found  the  main-mast  was  totally  unsup- 
ported by  rigging,  every  shroud  being  shot  away,  some 
of  them  in  several  places,  so  that  even  stoppers  were 
useless  and  could  not  be  applied  with  effect. 

He  then  gave  orders  for  the  officers  to  send  the  men 
up  from  the  gun  deck  to  endeavor  to  secure  it  in  order 
that  we  might  get  alongside  of  the  enemy  again  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  every  effort  was  in  vain,  for  the 
main-mast  went  over  the  side  in  a few  minutes  after 
and  carried  with  it  the  top-men,  among  whom  was  an 
amiable  young  gentleman  who  commanded  the  main- 
top, Midshipman  James  Jarvis.  It  seems  that  this 
young  gentleman  was  apprised  that  the  mast  would 
probably  go  in  a few  minutes,  by  an  old  seaman;  but 
he  had  already  so  much  of  the  principle  of  an  officer 
engrafted  in  his  mind,  not  to  leave  his  quarters  on  any 
account,  that  he  told  the  man  if  the  mast  went  they 
must  go  with  it,  which  was  the  case. 

As  soon  as  the  main-mast  went,  every  effort  was 
made  to  clear  the  wreck  from  the  ship  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, which  was  effected  in  about  an  hour.  It  being 
impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  as  her  security 


was  now  the  great  object,  Captain  Truxtun  immediately 
bore  away  for  Jamaica  for  repairs,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  a friendly  port  in  any  of  the  islands  to 
windward. 

6 

Our  vessel  could  now  only  set  her  mizzen  and  fore- 
top-sail, fore-sail,  and  fore-top-mast-studen-sail,  which 
just  enabled  us  to  make  a free  wind,  and  we  bore  away 
again  for  Jamaica,  with  Le  Insurgente  in  company.  We 
arrived  there  six  days  after  the  action,  and  a grand 
salute  was  fired  from  the  forts  and  men  of  war,  and 
answered  by  both  of  our  frigates. 

Captain  Truxtun  now  said  that  he  should  be  wanting 
in  common  justice  were  he  to  omit  to  record  the  steady 
attention  to  order  and  the  great  exertion  and  bravery 
of  all  his  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  in  this  action. 

He  continued — “Public  thanks,  though  a small  trib- 
ute, are  nevertheless  due  to  seamen  and  soldiers  who 
have  manifested  their  zeal,  activity  and  bravery  so 
conspicuously,  in  support  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
their  country’s  flag,  as  the  crew  of  Constellation  of  38 
guns  did  the  other  evening  in  an  engagement  with  a 
French  national  frigate  of  54  guns  or  upwards  and 
carrying  much  heavier  metal,  in  which  the  enemy  was 
completely  beaten  and  would  have  become  our  prize 
had  not  the  damages  sustained  in  making  the  first  ef- 
forts to  get  alongside  of  her,  together  with  the  loss  of 
the  main-mast,  main-top-mast,  main  top-gallant-mast, 
mizzen-top-mast  and  several  spars  which  went  over  the 
side  at  the  moment  of  her  sheering  off,  and  the  dis- 
mantled state  of  the  ship  made  further  pursuit  imprac- 
ticable. 

“As  the  commander,  therefore,  I feel  infinite  satis- 
faction in  returning  my»  thanks  to  the  officers  of  everv 
description,  seamen,  marines,  and  others,  for  the  gal- 
lantry they  displayed  on  this  occasion,  which  under  a 
beneficent  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  add  another 
laurel  to  the  American  character  on  the  records  of  the 
Navy,  and  you  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  seamen, 
and  soldiers,  that  you  shall  be  properly  noticed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  such  of  you  as  have 
been  unfortunately  wounded,  and  survive,  will  no 
doubt  be  put  on  the  pension  list;  and  while  their  mis- 
fortune I regret,  I shall  state  with  pleasure  to  the  gov- 
ernment their  just  claims  in  order  that  they  may  have 
that  protection  and  care  taken  of  them,  which  is  pro- 
vided by  a grateful  country  for  those  to  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  has  been  unkind.” 


AUGUST  1948 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  uniform  changes? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  among  men  from  RecSta,  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Calif.;  NAS 
Alameda,  Calif.,  and  Electronic  Materiel  School,  Treasure  Island,  Calif.) 


Charles  A.  Corn,  BM- 

3,  Asheville,  N.  C.:  I 
like  everything  about 
the  new  uniform  ex- 
cept changing  right 
arm  rates.  The  old 
right  arm  rate  balanced 
the  hash  marks.  I’d 
prefer  overseas  hat  to 
present  white  hat. 


Lester  Bernfeld,  AD2, 
Chicago,  111.:  The  new 
trousers  will  be  more 
convenient  with  hip 
pockets  and  belts.  I 
favor  overseas  hats  for 
work,  chief’s  hats  for 
liberty,  and  doing  away 
with  the  traditional 
white  hats. 


Harold  G.  Hatch,  FN, 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.:  The 
new  uniform  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  Navy  man. 
It’s  a big  improvement 
over  the  uniform  pro- 
posed two  years  ago 
with  Army-type  jacket. 
I’d  like  to  have  the 
new  trousers  creased 
fore  and  aft. 


Jimmie  Purvines,  PN- 
SN,  Helena,  Ark.:  The 
collar  on  the  new 
jumper  keeps  naval  tra- 
dition and  distinguish- 
es Navy  from  other 
services.  I believe  it 
will  he  as  easy  to  stow 
in  seabag  as  old  uni- 
form. I’d  prefer  serge. 


Dudley  Cockrum,  FA, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  The 
new  uniform  is  better 
than  the  one  proposed 
two  years  ago.  I like 
the  new  look  except  for 
sleeves,  and  I won’t 
miss  the  13  buttons. 
I’d  like  the  new  blues 
to  be  made  of  serge. 


Fred  J.  Weibell,  ET1, 
West  Jordan,  Utah: 
I’d  like  to  have  the 
new  jumper  changed 
either  to  chief’s  coat 
or  Eisenhower  jacket. 
I like  the  sleeves  and 
new  colored  stripes  on 
jumpers.  New  Irousers 
should  he  of  serge, 
with  cuffs. 


Bill  Reeder,  SKI, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  “It’s 
a matter  of  getting 
used  to  the  new  look. 
The  over  all  change  is 
good.  I like  the  new 
coat-type  sleeves.  A 
pressed  tie  would  look 
neater.  Let’s  make  the 
new  uniform  of  serge. 


Duane  P.  McPherson, 
ET2,  Portland,  Ore.: 
I’d  prefer  a jacket-type 
jumper  with  rolled  tie. 
The  new  trousers  will 
be  safer  for  wallets, 
but  I’d  like  to  have 
cuffs  on  pants.  I like 
the  Navy’s  new  rating 
system  also. 


Louis  P.  Rainville, 
ET1,  Salem,  Mass.:  I 
think  the  American 
sailor  will  look  neater 
and  more  military  in 
the  new  uniform.  I’d 
like  to  see  overseas 
hats  made  part  of  the 
uniform.  I hope  the 
new  outfit  is  made  ol 
serge. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Training  for  would- 
be  divers  is  given  at  San  Juan, 

P.  R.,  on  board  USS  Opportune  (ARS  41). 
P.  O.  Pelaez,  ME2,  and  C.  H.  Rommel  Jr., 
FN  (right)  adjust  helmet  worn  by  insruc- 
tor  W.  C.  West,  BMI. 
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necks are  eager  to  learn  (see  pp.  8-11).  All  recruits  receive 
expert  training  in  firing  the  rifle  grenade. — U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
photo  by  SGT  William  0.  Nix. 

• AT  LEFT:  Young  midshipmen  of  the  battleship  USS 
Missouri  take  time  out  to  skylark  at  the  us»al  serious  duty  of 
holystoning  the  deck.  They've  scratched  "Navy"  in  the  sand 
and  soap  solution  on  the  deck  before  them. 
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Trying  to  Put  the  Rig 


SEAMAN  on  a destroyer  in  the 
Pacific  wants  duty  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. ...  A gunner’s  mate  whose  wife 
is  sick  desires  shore  duty  near  his 
home.  ...  A chief  boatswain’s  mate 
with  10  years’  continuous  sea  duty 
wants  to  know  why  he  hasn’t  been 
ordered  to  shore  duty.  ...  A radio- 
man second  class  would  like  duty  with 
the  naval  attache  in  France.  ...  A 
yeoman  third  class  wants  to  attend 
electronics  technicians  school.  ...  A 
chief  storekeeper  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
would  like  to  swap  with  an  SKC  on 
duty  in  the  Norfolk  area.  . . . 

Eventually  all  these  problems  end 
up  in  the  lap  of  the  BuPers  Enlisted 
Distribution  Division,  which  has  the 
job  of  figuring  out  what  activity  in 
the  Navy  is  going  to  be  your  address. 

This  division  operates  as  a part  of 
BuPers  Enlisted  Personnel  Activity. 
It  has  the  complicated  job  of  trying  to 
keep  the  complement  of  all  the  Navy’s 
ships  and  stations  balanced.  The  di- 
vision is  split  into  five  sections — de- 
tailing, school  assignments,  classifica- 
tion, receiving  stations  and  services. 

Some  of  these  sections  handle  such 
a multitude  of  jobs  they  are  broken 
down  into  units.  The  complex  detail- 
ing section  is  sub-divided  into  six 
units:  shore  assignments,  fleet  assign- 
ments, aviation  detailing,  humanitar- 
ian shore  duty — missions  and  embas- 
sies, Wave  and  Naval  Reserve  detail- 
ing and  a statistics  unit. 

The  shore  duty  unit  of  this  section 
handles  the  assignment  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  normal  tours  of  shore 
duty  at  activities  within  the  U.  S.  and 
at  certain  overseas  locations  which 
are  considered  shore  duty. 

Officials  of  the  shore  duty  unit  say 
that  one  of  their  major  headaches  is 
that  the  system  for  running  the  shore 
duty  list,  outlined  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
101-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948),  is  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  An  example: 


A certain  chief  boatswain’s  mate  j 
has  submitted  a request  for  shore 
duty  about  a year  before.  At  the  time 
of  submission  the  chief  wa*  notified 
his  name  had  been  placed  on  the 
waiting  list.  Several  months  later  he  I 
wrote  in  asking  where  he  stood  on  the 
list.  He  was  told  that  he  was  fifth  J 
from  the  top. 

Three  months  passed  and  the  chief 
wrote  in  again,  asking  where  he  then 
stood  on  the  shore  duty  list.  The  unit 
informed  him  that  he  now  stood  15th 
from  the  top.  Probably  the  chief  is 
still  muttering  wrhat  the  blankety- 
blank  goes  on  in  BuPers. 

Here’s  wffiat  had  happened.  After 
he  was  placed  on  the  waiting  list  10 
other  chief  boatswain’s  mates  with 
more  continuous  sea  duty  than  this 
particular  chief  had  submitted  re- 
quests, and  because  of  their  sea  duty 
seniority  rated  a higher  priority  on 
the  shore  duty  list  than  he,  dropping 
him  farther  down  the  list. 

In  giving  priority  to  men  requesting 
shore  duty  it  is  continuous  sea  duty 
that  counts — not  total  sea  duty  or  the 
amount  of  naval  service.  A man  re- 
questing shore  duty  who  has  25  years 
of  naval  service  and  seven  years  of 
continuous  sea  duty  rates  a lower 
priority  on  the  shore  duty  list  than  a 
man  with  10  years  naval  service  and 
eight  years  of  continuous  sea  duty. 
Men  reenlisting  with  broken  service 
may  count  only  that  sea  duty  served 
since  they  last  reenlisted. 

The  rating  a man  holds  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  when  shore  bil- 
lets are  being  filled.  Officials  explain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  order  an  equi- 
table number  of  all  ratings  ashore. 
This  is  because  the  Navy  is  short  of 
men  in  certain  ratings  and  over-com- 
plemented with  men  in  other  ratings. 

At  present  there  is  a critical  short- 
age of  men  holding  the  ratings  of 
yeoman,  storekeeper,  disbursing  clerk, 


cailor  in  the 

sonarman,  radarman  and  of  petty  of- 
ficers in  most  of  the  lower  pay  grades. 
Forces  afloat  and  ashore  keep  asking 
for  men  of  these  ratings.  When  they 
become  eligible  for  shore  duty  there 
are  many  empty  billets  ashore  where 
they  can  be  utilized  and  it’s  likely 
they  will  be  ordered  ashore  almost  im- 
mediately. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  men  holding  the  ratings  of 
chief  boilerman,  chief  machinist’s 
mate,  chief  boatswain’s  mate  and  chief 
commissaryman.  It  has  become  very 
difficult  for  BuPers  to  find  billets  at 
shore  activities  for  the  large  number 
of  men  in  this  category  who  are 
eligible  and  deserving  of  shore  duty. 

The  Bureau  has  experimented  with 
many  methods  designed  to  get  more 
of  the  men  in  the  over-loaded  rating 
categories  ashore,  but  officials  say  you 
simply  cannot  send  200  boilermen  to 
a shore  station  that  has  a total  com- 
plement of  250  men.  They  even  tried 
sending  CPOs  and  first  class  POs 
ashore  to  fill  lower  rating  billets — 
even  to  filling  seaman  billets — but 
that  didn’t  work  out  satisfactorily 
either.  BuPers  is  working  constantly 
in  order  to  better  this  situation. 

The  normal  tour  of  shore  duty  is 
two  years.  BuPers  assures  a man  when 
he  is  ordered  ashore  for  a normal 
tour  that  he  will  be  ashore  for  at 
least  one  year,  preferably  at  the  same 
activity,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
necessary  plans. 

Only  in  rare  cases  where  a man  is 
performing  a vital  job  and  is  not  de- 
priving another  man  of  a shore  bil- 
let does  BuPers  allow  any  man  to 
remain  ashore  for  longer  than  two 
years.  Shore  duty  surveys  are  made 
every  three  months  and  commanding 
officers  of  shore  stations  are  required 
by  BuPers  to  follow  instructions  rigid- 
ly and  make  sure  all  men  who  have 
completed  a tour  ashore  are  reported. 


Right  Job 

Another  problem  of  the  shore  duty 
unit  is  finding  men  who  have  had 
several  changes  of  station  since  sub- 
mitting requests  for  shore  duty.  Men 
passing  through  receiving  stations 
often  submit  request  for  shore  duty 
and  then  apparently  forget  all  about 
it.  When  their  names  come  up  on  the 
list  BuPers  issues  orders  to  transfer 
them  ashore,  addressed  to  their  last 
known  commands.  If  a man  has  had 
several  changes  of  station  since  sub- 
mitting a request  the  orders  will  be 
quite  awhile  catching  up  with  him. 

Whenever  any  man  who  has  sub- 
mitted a request  for  shore  duty  has  a 
change  of  status  such  as  transfer  or 
discharge,  or  if  he  no  longer  desires 
shore  duty,  he  should  notify  BuPers 
by  official  letter.  If  it’s  only  change  of 
address  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  through 
official  channels  but  may  mail  a 
change  of  address  card  directly  to 


BuPers,  attention  Pers  6302.  Even  a 
regular  one-cent  post  card  will  do. 

When  indicating  his  choice  of  lo- 
cation on  the  form  request  for  shore 
duty  a man  should  not  mark  “any- 
where continental  U.  S.”  unless  he  is 
willing  to  accept  shore  duty  anywhere 
in  the  country.  As  tight  as  the  shore 
duty  situation  is,  BuPers  is  sometimes 
unable  to  give  a man  his  first  or  second 
choice  and  must  send  him  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  it  can  find  an  open  billet. 

A number  of  men  have  cancelled  their 
requests  because  they  did  not  like  the 
location  to  which  ordered.  If  a man 
specifically  states  he  wants  a certain 
naval  district  for  duty  and  nowhere 
else,  he  will  be  ordered  only  to  that 
locality,  although  it  may  take  con- 
siderably longer. 

The  Navy’s  present  plan  of  sea 


shore  rotation  began  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Men  were  se- 
lected for  shore  duty  then  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now.  How- 
ever, a number  of  oldtimers  held  back 
on  submitting  requests  until  they  had 
about  two  years  duty  remaining  be- 
fore transferring  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
As  a result,  men  with  less  continuous 
sea  duty  than  others  of  the  same  rat- 
ing serving  on  sea  duty — but  with 
the  most  continuous  sea  duty  of  the 
men  of  their  rating  who  submitted  a 
request  at  the  time — were  ordered  to 
shore  billets. 

Officials  explain  that  is  why  today 
there  are  cases  of  men  with  five  years 
of  continuous  sea  duty  serving  ashore 
and  other  men  of  the  same  rating  with 
10  years  continuous  sea  duty  still  on 
the  waiting  list.  They  simply  let  the 
junior  men  beat  them  to  the  punch 
and  once  ashore,  BuPers  is  obligated 
to  keep  them  there  for  their  full  tour. 

Lack  of  availables  from  the  shore 
duty  eligibility  list  often  require  that 
certain  ratings  be  ordered  to  duty 
ashore  although  not  specified  for  a 
normal  tour  of  shore  duty.  In  these 
cases  it  is  considered  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  service  and  such  as- 
signments to  shore  are  mandatory, 
rather  than  optional,  for  the  men 
concerned.  Requests  for  sea  duty  can 
be  approved  only  if  there  is  no  short- 
age in  the  administrative  command 
and  if  the  length  of  obligated  service 
remaining  is  enough  to  warrant  a 
transfer  to  sea  duty. 

Men  in  the  “home  stretch”  of  their 
active  career  who  plan  on  doing  the 
last  two  years  ashore  before  going 
into  the  Fleet  Reserve  should  not  wait 
until  they  are  ready  to  come  ashore 
before  submitting  a request,  but 
should  get  it  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  year  ago  the  top  man  on  the 
waiting  list  of  boatswain’s  mates  had 
six  years  of  continuous  sea  duty.  To- 
day the  top  man  on  the  list  has  over 
19  years  of  continuous  sea  duty. 

Another  unit  of  the  detailing  section 


handles  assignments  to  the  fleets. 
BuPers  makes  no  direct  assignments 
of  individual  men  to  ships  with  the  ex- 
ception of  men  assigned  by  name  to 
new  construction.  Instead,  men  are 


made  available  to  the  Commander, 
Service  Force,  Atlantic,  and  Com- 
mander, Service  Force,  Pacific. 

The  Service  Force  activities  make 
some  direct  assignments,  but  allot 
most  of  the  personnel  turned  over  to 
them  to  the  type  commanders,  i.e., 
Commander,  Destroyers;  Commander, 
Mine  Force;  etc.,  for  assignment  to 
the  various  ships  of  the  type  they 
control.  For  example,  if  a man  wished 
to  be  assigned  to  the  destroyer  Cone 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  BuPers  would 
not  effect  his  transfer  directly  to  that 
vessel. 

An  officer  in  the  fleet  assignment 
unit  explained:  “First,  we  would  have 
to  check  our  ‘balance’  sheet  to  see 
how  the  two  fleets  stood  on  men  in 
his  particular  rating  group.  We  keep 
a continuous  check  on  what  per  cent 
of  their  quota  of  the  various  ratings 
are  filled  within  the  two  fleets.  Then 
we  assign  available  men  to  the  fleet 
with  the  lowest  per  cent  of  its  quota 
filled — in  other  words,  the  fleet  need- 
ing a man  of  that  particular  rating 
most.  If  the  Atlantic  Fleet  needed  men 
of  his  rating  more  than  the  Pacific, 
then  we  make  him  available  to  Com- 
ServLant  for  assignment  and  enter  a 
notation  on  his  card  that  he  desires 
duty  on  Cone. 

“ComServLant  then  would  have  to 
decide  which  of  the  various  types  of 
vessels  in  the  Atlantic  needed  men  of 
his  rating  most  and,  provided  it  was 
destroyers,  would  turn  him  over  to 
Commander,  Destroyers,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  for  assignment.  If  Cone  needed 
a man  of  his  rating,  probably  Com- 
DesLant  would  assign  him  to  that 
vessel.  BuPers  and  other  commands 
will  help  a man  get  the  duty  he  de- 
sires whenever  possible.” 


Although  BuPers  would  like  to 
place  men  in  the  fleet  they  desire,  it 
is  literally  impossible.  Approximately 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Consequently,  about 


70  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  Navy 
prefer  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The 
Navy’s  largest  fleet  is  in  the  Pacific 
and  naturally  requires  more  men 
than  the  smaller  Atlantic  Fleet.  This 
means  BuPers  must  assign  some  men 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet  who  would  rather 
have  duty  in  the  Atlantic. 

Source  of  personnel  that  BuPers  has 
available  for  assignment  to  fleets  are 
men  completing  tours  of  shore  duty, 
recruits,  service  school  graduates,  and 
all  personnel  in  various  categories 
who  report  in  at  receiving  stations  for 
assignment  by  the  Bureau,  BuPers 
also  authorizes  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  one  hospital  to  another  nearest 
their  home  at  their  own  expense  and 
writes  orders  on  hospital  apprentices, 
corpsmen  and  hospitalmen,  following 
the  recommendations  of  BuMed.  Jn 
addition  this  unit  answers  “yes”  or 
“no”  on  all  requests  for  transfer  to 
sea,  CB  training,  transfers  from  one 
fleet  to  another  and  requests  for  spe- 
cial assignments. 

“Quite  often  we  get  requests  from 
two  men  stating  they  would  like  to 
swap  duty  stations,  stating  they 'are 


willing  to  pay  their  own  transporta- 
tion,” said  an  official.  “One  of  these 
men  is  stationed  at  an  activity  in  the 
Norfolk  area  and  the  other  at  New- 
port, let’s  say.  Now,  the  attitude  of 
BuPers  in  such  cases  is  that  if  such 
an  exchange  of  duty  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  government  and  the 
men,  then  the  Navy  will  pay  their 
transportation.” 

Many  other  factors  also  must  be 
considered  in  such  cases.  Even  if  the 
men  pay  their  own  transportation  it 
is  only  a part  of  the  cost  involved. 
Probably  both  men  in  the  case  de- 
scribed have  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects  that  will  accompany  them 
to  their  new  station  and  that  involves 
transportation  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment. Regardless  of  whether  a man 
states  he  will  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  his  family  and  household 
effects,  there  is  no  legal  way  he  can 
waiver  his  right  to  submit  a claim 
to  the  government  for  the  cost  in- 
volved. Even  more  important  is  the 
loss  of  man  hours  involved.  During  a 
recent  survey  it  was  revealed  that 
44,000  men  in  the  Navy  were  in  a 
travel  status  during  one  month,  a 
figure  considered  much  too  high. 

Assignments  to  naval  attaches  (em- 


bassies) and  naval  missions  is  handled 
by  another  unit  of  the  detailing  sec- 
tion. This  unit  also  reviews  request 
for  humanitarian  shore  duty  and  is- 
sues orders  in  deserving  cases. 

BuPers  supplies  enlisted  men  for 
about  24  embassies  and  12  naval  mis- 
sions all  over  the  world.  Although  only 
about  300  men  are  assigned  to  the 
posts,  applicants  are  carefully 
screened.  Most  of  the  billets  carry  a 
heavy  load  of  responsibility.  Attaches 
are  naval  officers  assigned  to  various 
U.S.  embassies  as  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  the  government  of 
a foreign  nation.  Most  of  the  men  as- 
signed to  their  staffs  are  AD  (NAP Is, 
ALs,  YNs  and  possibly  a disbursing 
clerk.  About  three  enlisted  men  are 
normally  assigned  to  each  attache. 

Missions  are  Navy  training  units 
sent  to  foreign  governments  to  teach 
their  navies  the  methods  used  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  performing  certain  jobs. 
Practically  all  the  enlisted  men  as- 
signed to  these  billets  are  experts  in 
their  specialty  and  are  employed  as 
instructors.  For  example,  the  Navy 
has  a BTC  with  the  Naval  Mission  to 
Brazil  who  is  teaching  their  sailors 
how  to  operate  high-pressure  boilers. 
There  is  also  a yeoman  and  some- 
times a disbursing  clerk  assigned  to 
each  mission. 

Duty  with  attaches  and  missions  is 
for  a two-year  period  and  in  most  of 
the  locations  is  considered  shore  duty. 
Men  submitting  requests  for  shore 
duty  may  list  duty  with  an  attache 
or  mission  as  one  of  their  duty  pref- 
erences. The  records  of  men  listing 
this  type  of  duty  are  then  screened 
and  if  considered  suitable  are  placed 
on  the  list  of  men  available  for  as- 
signment to  attaches  or  missions.  “We 
don  t get  as  many  requests  for  this 
type  of  duty  as  might  be  expected,” 
said  an  official.  “In  fact,  we  would  like 
to  get  more  requests,  particularly 
from  men  who  can  speak  one  foreign 
language  fluently  and  who  have  good 
records.” 

A board  of  three  officers  makes 
decisions  on  all  requests  for  humani- 
tarian shore  duty,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
If  the  proper  affidavits  are  for- 
warded with  a man’s  request  and  his 
case  appears  to  be  a deserving  one. 
then  orders  are  issued  authorizing 
his  transfer  to  the  naval  activity  near- 
est his  home  for  a period  of  four 
months. 

Commanding  officers  should  obtain, 
whenever  possible,  a Red  Cross  home 
condition  check  report  on  men  de- 
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siring  shore  duty  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  say  BuPers  officials.  If  sick- 
ness in  a man’s  family  is  one  of  the 
factors,  a “to  whom  it  may  concern” 
note  should  be  obtained  from  the  at- 
tending physician,  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  person  involved. 

Assignment  of  aviation  personnel 
is  done  by  the  aviation  detailing  unit 
of  the  section.  This  unit  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  fleet  and  shore  de- 
tailing units  in  placing  general  avia- 
tion ratings  and  with  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  assign- 
ing aviation  pilots,  aerologists  and 
GCA  personnel.  It  also  assigns  a 
number  of  special  devices  personnel 
through  liaison  with  the  Field  Repre- 
sentative, Office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  statistics  unit  compiles  running 
reports  on  enlisted  personnel  from  all 
naval  districts  and  sea  commands  and 
figures  out  what  percentage  of  their 
complements  are  filled  with  men  in 
each  rating  group.  They  also  help 
keep  tab  on  the  enlisted  personnel 
strength  of  the  entire  Navy.  These 
figures  are  furnished  to  other  sectors 
of  the  distribution  division  and  are 
used  as  a guide  in  distributing  men. 

The  enlisted  classification  section  of 
the  distribution  division  assists  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  en- 
listed classification  program  for  the 
entire  Navy. 

The  duplicate  copies  of  all  service 
record  pages  4a-b  are  received  by  this 
section,  checked  for  correctness  and 
any  significant  information  catalogued. 
Many  files  are  kept  by  the  section  on 
sailors  with  special  skills  not  normal- 
ly identified  by  their  ratings.  These 
tabulated  skills  range  from  college 
professors  to  sword  swallowers. 

“When  naval  activities  call  upon  us 
for  names  of  men  who  are  artists, 
linguists,  etc.,  we  check  our  files  and 
give  them  a list,”  said  the  officer  in 
charge.  “Railroad  engineers,  coal  min- 


ers, expert  fishermen,  draftsmen,  farm- 
ers and  dog-sled  drivers  are  only  a 
few  of  the  skills  we  keep  tab  on.” 

This  section  works  constantly  on 
enlisted  job  classification  codes  and 
issues  changes  to  the  Manual  of  En- 
listed Navy  Job  Classifications  (Nav- 
Pers  15,105).  Classification  officials 
think  it  is  particularly  important  that 
men  be  classified  correctly  now  that 
the  new  rating  structure  has  been 
placed  in  effect.  In  several  ratings — 
such  as  quartermaster,  which  com- 
bined the  function  of  signalman,  quar- 
termaster and  buglemaster  ratings  un- 
der one  heading — the  job  code  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  what  du- 
ties the  man  is  currently  qualified  to 
perform. 


The  classification  testing  program 
is  also  administered  by  this  section. 
“Men  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  the  GCT  and  related  tests  are 
going  to  have  a very  profound  effect 
on  their  futures  in  the  Navy,”  the 
OinC  remarked.  “All  class  ‘A’  and 
‘B’  service  schools  now  have  certain 
test  score  requirements  for  admission. 
Under  the  new  rating  structure  gradu- 
ation from  a service  school  is  re- 
quired for  advancement  to  CPO  in 
certain  rates.  If  a man  takes  his  clas- 
sification tests  too  lightly — and  they 
are  given  him  only  once — and  gets 
too  low  a mark  to  gain  admission  to  a 
service  school  required  for  advance- 
ment in  his  rating,  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  that  he  will  have  little  chance 
of  ever  being  advanced  to  CPO.” 

This  section  administers  the  train- 
ing and  assignment  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  engaged  in  classification 
work. 

The  school  assignments  section  dis- 


tributes the  quotas  for  class  A,  B and 
C service  schools  to  fleet  commanders, 
who  in  turn  issue  them  out  to  units 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  school  section  also  orders  all 
instructors  to  the  various  BuPers 
schools  and  recruit  instructors  to 
training  stations.  BuPers  is  trying  to 
build  up  a file  on  qualified  men  who 
would  like  to  be  instructors. 

“We  would  like  to  give  instructor 
billets  to  those  men  who  rate  shore 
duty  most,  but  a number  of  the  men 
who  stand  highest  on  the  shore  duty 
eligibility  list  prefer  duty  ashore  of 
a different  nature  from  instructing,” 
said  an  official.  “Although  longest  sea 
duty  is  still  the  heaviest  factor  in  mak- 
ing selections  for  instructor  billets, 
we  are  also  accepting  some  well  quali- 
fied men  for  instructor  jobs  who  have 
shorter  periods  of  continuous  sea 
duty.” 

The  receiving  station  section  acts 
as  a liaison  between  the  continental 
U.S.  receiving  stations  and  the  activi- 
ties of  BuPers. 

The  service  section  of  the  distribu- 
tion division  types  and  mails  all  or- 
ders on  enlisted  men,  prepares  and 
maintains  files  on  general  correspond- 
ence. All  the  huge  flow  of  directives 
resulting  from  work  done  by  other 
sections  of  the  distribution  division 
are  prepared  and  distributed  by  this 
section,  which  performs  the  mechani- 
cal work  involved  and  coordinates  the 
touting  and  flow  of  material. 

“The  people  working  here  are  con- 
cerned with  both  the  assignment  of 
men  and  the  morale  of  each  man  as- 
signed,” said  the  division  director. 
By  our  assignment  of  men  we  attempt 
to  keep  the  activities  of  the  Navy  bal- 
anced. By  our  assignment  of  each 
man  we  attempt  to  place  him,  insofar 
as  possible,  where  we  think  he  will 
he  best  suited  and  satisfied.” — Earl 
Smith.  PNC,  usn. 
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44,000  Navy  men  were  in  a travel  status  during  one  month  . . 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• AIR  TRAVEL  — All  scheduled 
transcontinental  Military  Air  Trans- 
portation Service  flights  are  discon- 
tinued until  further  notice  and  no 
further  orders  involving  air  travel  via 
such  routes  will  be  issued,  BuPers  has 
announced. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  travel 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  tem- 
porary additional  duty  orders. 

Principal  routes  affected  by  the 
suspension  is  the  “U  route”  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Fairfield,  Calif.,  and  return, 
and  the  famous  “Hot  Shot”  flight 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  non-stop  to 
Fairfield. 

• ENLISTED  MEN-To  insure  that 
enlisted  men  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  entrance  to  the  Naval 
Academy  prep  school,  COs  must  nomi- 
nate outstanding  qualified  men. 

Failure  of  COs  to  name  eligible  en- 
listed men  “will  result  in  injustice  to 
the  individual  as  well  as  loss  of  future 
officers  to  the  naval  service,”  states 
Alnav  51-48  (NDB,  15  July  1948). 
Reference  was  made  to  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  77-48  (NDB,  30  Apr  1948)  direct- 
ing nominations  of  men  for  the  prep- 
aratory school. 

The  school  prepares  students  for 


the  Naval  Academy.  Sessions  are 
conducted  from  October  through 
May  for  Academy  preparation  and 
from  June  to  September  for  NROTC 
instruction. 

• CIVILIAN  HELP  - Appropriated 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1949  may  not 
be  used  for  pay,  allowances  or  other 
expenses  of  any  civilian  employee  in 
the  residence  or  quarters  of  officers 
on  shore  performing  services  as  a 
cook,  waiter  or  other  work  normally 
done  by  a household  servant. 

This  information  was  announced 
by  Alnavsta  16-48,  which  stated  that 
this  rule  applies  only  to  use  of 
civilians  in  officers’  quarters  and  does 
not  affect  the  use  of  civilians  in  en- 
listed quarters  or  for  normal  build- 
ing maintenance. 

• ONE-YEAR  ENLISTEES  — Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  18-year-old,  one- 
year  enlistees  will  be  tagged  by 
special  identification  letters. 

The  letters  “EV”  will  follow  the 
“USN”  in  referring  to  the  Navy  en- 
listees. Marine  Corps  enlistees  will 
be  designated  “USMC-V.”  These 
special  symbols  will  be  used  primarily 
for  administrative  and  disbursing  pur- 
poses. Use  of  the  special  symbols  by 
the  one-year  enlistees  is  mandatory. 


WHAT'S  IN  A NAME 


Whaleboats 


Modern  motor-driven  whaleboats  have 
a salty  history. 

Their  forerunner  was  developed  during 
the  heyday  of  the  New  England  whaling 
industry.  Whaling  ships  would  travel 
around  the  world  looking  for  the  elusive 
ocean-going  oil  wells  and  would  some- 
times remain  away  from  their  home  ports 
for  several  years  at  a time. 

From  the  moment  the  lookout  shouted 
"Thar  she  blows"  it  was  a race  with  time 
to  man,  lower  a way  and  overtake  the 
quarry.  The  boat  for  this  type  work  had 
to  be  light,  fast  and  able  to  stand  ter- 
rific punishment  from  both  weather  and 
whale.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was  called 
a whaleboat. 


• ENLISTED  TRAINING— Service 

schools  operating  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  BuPers  have  been  reor- 
ganized. Names  of  the  schools  were 
changed  to  conform  to  the  new  rating 
structure. 

In  a step  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
administrative  organization,  consid- 
erable changes  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  many  schools.  Where 
several  schools  were  situated  at  the 
same  location  they  were  disestab- 
lished as  separate  activities  and 
placed  under  one  administrative  head. 
The  new  organization  will  permit 
greater  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  enlisted  training  establish- 
ment. 

Only  where  a single  school  is  situ- 
ated at  a location  will  it  be  estab- 
lished as  a separate  activity.  Schools 
will  be  headed  by  either  an  officer- 
in-charge  or  commanding  officer,  de- 
pending upon  the  school’s  size. 

The  training  facilities  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  have  been  reorgan- 
ized into  16  schools  under  the  title 
of  U.S.  Naval  Schools,  Construction 
Battalion  Center,  Port  Hueneme. 
Calif.  Under  the  new  structure  Bu- 
Pers now  operates  a total  of  87 
schools  situated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

• TRAINING— Modification  of  the 
curriculum  and  a change  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Navy’s  electric  in- 
terior communications  and  gyro  com- 
pass courses  has  been  announced  by 
BuPers. 

A training  program  initiated  at  the 
Interior  Communication  School,  Rec- 
Sta,  Washington.  D.C.  will  consolidate 
IC  and  gyro  compass  courses  and  will 
absorb  the  gyro  compass  course  now 
being  taught  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Classes  now  being  held  at  the  Class 
B Interior  Communication  School  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  extend  for  a 
period  of  42  weeks  of  which  the  final 
10  will  be  devoted  to  training  in 
theory,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  gyro  compass  and  associated  equip- 
ment. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  school  candi- 
dates must  be  electrician’s  mates  or 
1C  electricians,  second  class  and 
above,  with  a combined  standard  test 
score  of  115  on  GCT  and  ARI.  They 
must  have  30  months’  obligated  serv- 
ice and  cannot  have  graduated  previ- 
ously from  this  school.  The  first  class 
convened  26  July  1948  with  new 
classes  starting  every  four  weeks  after 
that  date.  Seventeen  trainees  will  be 
accepted  for  each  class. 
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Reenlisiments,  Extensions 
Help  Navy  Exceed  Its  Goal 

Due  to  a larger  number  of  re- 
enlistments and  extensions  than 
expected,  the  Navy  has  exceeded 
its  goal  of  180,000  enlistments  for 
the  year  ending  30  June  1948. 

Latest  figures  disclose  that  181,- 
603  were  enlisted  during  the  period 
of  the  recruiting  drive.  The  Navy 
had  anticipated  48,300  reenlist- 
ments and  extensions  during  the 
period,  with  new  enlistments  ac- 
counting for  the  remainder.  How- 
ever, there  were  68,443  reenlist- 
ments and  extensions  and  new  en- 
listments pushed  the  figure  over  the 
goal  set. 


• FOREIGN  AWARDS — Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  now  are  not 
authorized  to  accept  awards  from 
foreign  countries  without  specific 
consent  of  Congress.  A deadline  of 
24  July  1948  was  set  as  the  last  date 
on  which  Congressional  approval  was 
not  needed  for  acceptance. 

If  refusal  of  an  award  or  other 
presentation  would  prove  embarrass- 
ing to  the  power  conferring  it,  the 
individual  may  accept  it.  He  should, 
at  the  same  time,  inform  the  donor 
his  acceptance  is  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval.  The  award  must 
then  be  forwarded  to  BuPers  for  fur- 
ther transmittal  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Individuals  should  not  obligate 
themselves  or  the  U.S.  in  any  way. 

• CLASSIFICATION  RECORDS  - 
At  least  75  per  cent  of  pages  4A-4B 
(classification  record  pages)  have 
been  completed  in  service  records  of 
enlisted  personnel.  These  service  rec- 
ord pages,  containing  test  scores  and 
other  pertinent  classification  data,  ac- 
companies a man  throughout  his 
regular  or  Reserve  naval  career. 

Personnel  who  do  not  have  pages 
4A-4B  in  their  service  records  must 
have  them  completed  before  1 Dec 
1948  except  in  cases  where  classifica- 
tion service  cannot  be  obtained.  These 
personnel  will  be  classified  upon  first 
contact  with  an  activity  that  can  fur- 
nish such  service. 

Once  a man  has  been  tested  and 
pages  4A-4B  are  in  his  record  he  can- 
not be  re-tested  without  first  getting 
approval  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  according  to  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  137-48  (NDB,  31  July  1948). 

A description  of  the  Navy  classifi- 
cation testing  program  is  contained 
in  All  Hands,  March  1948,  p.  2. 


• PLAQUES  AND  INSIGNIA- 

Naval  vessels  may  mount  and  dis- 
play plaques  containing  historical 
data  on  a ship  and  her  predecessors 
in  the  Navy. 

These  plaques  may  contain  such 
information  as  name  of  ship,  year  the 
first  vessel  bearing  that  name  was 
acquired  or  commissioned,  date  pres- 
ent vessel  was  commissioned,  state- 
ment as  to  how  many  vessels  have 
borne  the  name,  name  and  year  of  the 
battles  or  single  ship  engagements  in 
which  the  ship  or  her  predecessors 
participated  and  the  year  that  Presi- 
dental  Unit  Citation  or  Navy  Unit 
Citation  was  earned,  if  appropriate. 

BuShips  will  issue  instructions  con- 
cerning the  size,  weight,  material  com- 
position and  location  of  the  plaques 
and  the  relative  size  of  the  inscription. 
The  plaques  may  be  procured  from 
the  recreation  fund,  by  popular  sub- 
scription or  subscription  by  the  ship's 
company. 

In  order  to  insure  complete  accu- 
racy in  the  data  inscribed  on  the 
plaque,  all  the  information  it  is  to 
contain  must  first  be  cleared  by  the 
Chief  of  Public  Relations  (Navy  His- 
tory Division).  Ships  may  request 
the  Navy  History  Division  to  provide 
them  with  available  pertinent  data. 

Navy  Department  officials  consider 
that  the  display  of  these  plaques 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
morale.  At  present  the  only  insignia 
authorized  to  be  displayed  by  naval 
vessels  are  replicas  of  the  World  War 
II  area  medals  and  Navy  commenda- 
tions earned  by  a vessel. 

The  display  of  ship  unit  insignia 
such  as  those  displayed  during  the 
war  by  some  small  craft  or  on  the 
stacks  of  some  destroyers  is  not  au- 
thorized. However,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  has  stated  he  con- 
siders the  adoption,  by  a ship’s  com- 
pany, of  a crest  or  emblem  for  use 
in  connection  with  recreational  and 
social  activities  to  be  beneficial  to 
morale  and  encourages  their  use. 

Fleet  commanders  have  been  re- 
quested to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
individual  ship  or  unit  crests  or  em- 
blems and  to  initiate  measures  to  in- 
sure that  the  designs  and  the  uses  do 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  good  taste. 

• JACKET  NUMBERS— All  corre- 
spondence relating  to  individual  offi- 
cers must  specify  officers’  file  (jacket) 
numbers  in  addition  to  full  name  (not 
initials),  rank  and  classification.  This 
reminder  is  being  issued  again  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to  facili- 
tate handling  of  such  correspondence. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

The  Navy  is  always  coming  out  with 
something  new.  Are  you  keeping  up 
with  the  latest  developments?  If  so, 
you  should  know  the  answers  to  these. 


1.  Airdoles  can  tell  at  a glance  that 
this  is  (a)  Seachicken  (b)  Seagull 
(c)  Seahawk. 


2.  It  carries  a crew  of  (a)  three  (b)  one 
(c)  two. 


3.  This  man  is  taking  a bearing  with 
(a)  azimuth  circle  (b)  ringsight  (c) 
radar  device. 

4.  It  is  used  to  take  sights  on  (a)  shore 
parties  (b)  ships  and  docks  (c)  sun. 


'V- 


5.  Under  the  new  rating  structure  this 
rate  belongs  to  (a)  utilities  man  (b) 
mechanic  (c)  pipe  fitter. 

6.  This  one  is  (a)  ship's  clerk  (b)  dis- 
bursing clerk  (c)  mail  clerk. 


ANSWtRS  ON  PAGE  53 
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MOLDING  of  raw  recruits  into  superb  fighting  men  is  in  capable  hands  of  battle-wise  Marine  Corps  drill  instructors. 


They’re  Taught  to  Be  Tough 


THERE  are  just  two  kinds  oi 

Marines : those  who  have  been 

overseas  and  those  who  are  going. 

This  remark  is  a good  example  of 
what  contributes  to  the  Marines’ 
famed  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  attributed 
to  General  Vandegrift,  Commandant 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  during 
most  of  World  War  II.  For  almost 
173  years  the  Navy’s  seagoing-soldier 
service  within  a service  has  compiled 
a record  of  fighting  spirit  and  victories 
unexcelled  in  the  annals  of  military 
history.  They  have  never  been  out- 
fought. 

How  does  the  Marine  Corps  take 
average  young  Americans  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  mold  them  into 
superb  fighting  men?  Probably  the 
most  crucial  period  in  this  transfor- 
mation takes  place  during  their  re- 
cruit training.  Here  the  die  is  cast 
and  the  ultimate  value  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  Corps  is  determined  largely 


by  his  attitude  towards  the  Marines 
when  he  emerges  from  “boot  camp.” 
Realizing  this,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
established  an  excellent  training  cur- 
riculum at  its  two  recruit  depots,  lo- 
cated at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  and  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Recruits  enlisting  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  are  sent  to  the  San 
Diego  depot  for  training  and  enlistees 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi  are 
trained  at  Parris  Island.  Approxima- 
tely 1,690  men  are  graduated  from 
these  two  depots  each  month.  The 
training  course  covers  a period  of 
10  weeks. 

During  this  10-week  period  the 
young  recruit  works  long  hours  un- 
der rigid  discipline.  Each  night  he 
is  ready  to  crawl  into  his  bunk  when 
work  is  done,  for  at  0530  the  next  day 
he  must  hit  the  deck  and  he  ready  to 
go  again.  This  rugged  schedule  serves 
a number  of  purposes.  First,  by  re- 


ceiving a heavy  schedule  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  the  recruit  will 
get  a good  over-all  familiarity  with 
the  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Sec- 
ond, the  effort  he  must  exert  gets  him 
into  good  physical  condition  and  he 
is  kept  so  busy  during  the  day  and 
is  sufficiently  exhausted  at  night  not 
to  have  time  to  worry  and  get  home- 
sick. 

While  in  “hoot  camp”  the  change- 
over from  civilian  to  Marine  is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  the  drill  instruc- 
tor. These  “DIs” — hand-picked,  out- 
standing non-commissioned  officers — 
have  the  job  of  leading  a platoon  of 
men  through  the  10-week  training 
course. 

The  “DI”  has  a great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility during  this  period.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his 
charges,  must  see  they  receive  all 
scheduled  instruction  and  training 
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MAP  READING,  vital  in  assaults  against  enemy  positions,  is  coverd  by  recruits 
in  classroom  sessions  before  tactical  exercises  are  held  in  the  field. 


and  that  they  are  at  all  times  sub- 
jected to  the  atmosphere  the  Marine 
Corps  considers  essential  in  the  train- 
ing stage  of  recruits.  He  must  be 
their  kindly  consultant  at  times  and 
at  other  times  an  inflexible  discipli- 
narian. He  makes  a profound  impres- 
sion on  most  of  his  charges.  Grey- 
haired sergeant  majors,  with  30  years 
in  the  Corps,  have  been  known  to  talk 
admiringly  about  how  tough  their 
drill  instructors  were. 

Every  aspect  of  the  daily  routine 
of  life  in  the  Marines  is  patiently  ex- 
plained to  the  recruits  by  the  drill  in- 
structor. He  shows  them  how  to 
make  their  bunks,  how  to  stow  their 
clothing,  where  to  eat,  bathe  and 
wash  their  clothing.  He  delivers 
many  of  the  lectures  explaining  the 
Marine  Corps,  its  traditions,  customs 
and  courtesies,  what  it  expects  of  them 
and  what  they  may  expect  of  it.  He 
must  at  all  times  conduct  himself  as 
a model  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Corps.  His  job  is  not  only 
to  see  they  are  properly  trained,  but 
he  also  must  win  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  his  recruits.  In  their 
eyes  he  is  the  Marine  Corps  and  their 
first  deep-rooted  impression  of  the 
Corps  is  usually  based  upon  the  opin- 
ion they  form  of  the  drill  instructor. 

Because  the  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  have  always  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  toughest  battles  and  campaigns 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
involved,  the  recruit  training  of  young 
Marines  is  designed  to  subject  them 
i to  strenuous  tests  of  stamina.  The 
unofficial  slogan  of  “you’ve  got  to  be 
tough  to  he  a Marine”  works  wonders 
with  impressionable  youngsters  enter- 


ing the  Corps.  After  emerging  from 
the  weeks  of  rigorous  training  the 
young  Marine  cannot  help  but  glow 
with  pride  when  he  realizes  that  he 
has  successfully  passed  the  testing 
period  and  is  a full-fledged  member 
of  the  Marines.  Psychologically,  this 
this  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
factor  contributing  to  the  organiza- 
tion’s famed  spirit. 

During  the  first  three-week  period 
of  training  the  recruit  receives  his 
clothing,  short  military  haircut  and 
lectures  on  military  courtesy  and  per- 
forms infantry  drills.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  platoon  is  unrecog- 
nizable from  the  sport-jacket-clad 
group  of  young  civilians  who  marched 


through  the  depot  gates  with  every 
other  man  out  of  step  a few  short 
weeks  before. 

Basic  infantry  training  is  touched 
upon  briefly  during  four  weeks  of  the 
training.  Recruits  must  battle  their 
way  through  the  obstacle  course, 
crawling  through  culverts  and  barbed- 
wire  entanglements,  climbing  walls 
and  swinging  on  ropes  hung  from 
trees  over  deep  holes.  After  finishing 
this  period  the  exhausted  recruits  feel 
they  have  been  through  the  toughest 
conditioner  devisable,  until  they  start 
on  the  assault  course.  There  they 
undergo  a somewhat  similar  routine, 
only  this  time  they  must  carry  their 
weapons  and  other  combat  equipment 


SMALL  ARMS  instruction  (left)  is  important  training  phase.  A recruit  takes  his  turn  at  pulling  in  targets  (right). 


while  they  make  steep  ascents  up 
cargo  nets  and  take  broad  jumps  over 
ditches. 

During  their  training  recruits  move 
into  the  field,  where  they  live  in  tents 
under  combat  conditions.  Simple  in- 
fantry maneuvers  in  the  field,  the  basic 
usage  of  natural  camouflage  and  field 
sanitation  and  hygiene  are  some  of  the 
items  covered  during  this  period. 

While  carrying  out  field  maneuvers 
the  recruit  is  able  to  apply  some  of 
the  lessons  he  has  learned  in  the 
classroom.  He  moves  within  the  for- 
mations from  the  “point”  to  “rear 


guard.”  He  sees  the  principles  of 
small  unit  tactics  at  work  as  he  moves 
through  combat  tactics,  cover  and  con- 
cealment, security  on  the  march,  for- 
mations— compass  and  map  reading  at 
night. 

Small  arms  instruction  teaches  the 
new  marine  a basic  knowledge  of  the 
nomenclature  of  weapons  used  by  the 
Corps.  The  .45  caliber  service  pistol. 
.30  caliber  automatic  rifle,  .30  caliber 
carbine  and  the  Corps’  basic  arm,  the 
.30  caliber  service  M-l  rifle,  are 
drummed  into  the  young  leatherneck 
by  practical  demonstration,  visual 


BALM  for  weary  feet  is  administered  by  Navy  hospital  corpsmen  following 
strenuous  marching.  The  Marine  Corps  emphasizes  fit  of  shoes,  care  of  feet. 


HAND  GRENADE  instruction  is  given  t 
oldtimer  (left).  Above:  Fine  points 
bayonet  fighting  are  drummed  into  tl 


training  aids  and  self  application.  He 
learns  to  strip  liis  rifle  blindfolded 
and  replace  the  parts  in  a matter  of 
minutes. 

The  most  exciting  part  of  the  re- 
cruit’s training  comes  when  the  period 
of  firing  on  the  rifle  range  begins. 
Each  platoon  spends  three  weeks 
there.  During  the  first  two  weeks  he 
is  d i i lied  in  preliminary  rifle  marks- 
manship which  is  taught  by  old  rifle 
hands  who  know  all  the  faults  of 
young  shooters  and  the  tricks  of  cor- 
recting them.  As  an  incentive  to  bet- 
ter marksmanship,  the  Marine  Corps 
agrees  to  pay  a monthly  bonus  to  each 
student  who  can  attain  a set  score 
over  the  record  course  for  an  M-l  rifle. 

After  the  firing  is  completed,  in- 
struction and  discipline  come  easier 
to  the  men  as  they  return  from  the 
range  and  resume  their  classroom 
duties.  Next  on  the  program  is  prac- 
tice in  throwing  hand  grenades  ami 
firing  a series  of  rifle  grenades.  Then 
the  recruits  are  paired  off  and  fight 
one  another  with  sheathed  steel  bayo- 
nets and  are  taught  the  latest  methods 
of  protective  and  aggressive  move- 
ment. Although  dangerous,  this  real- 
istic training  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  marine  in  combat,  especially  at 
night  when  he  lias  very  little  time 
in  which  to  act. 

The  recruit  is  coached  in  scouting, 
patrolling  and  map  reading.  He  learns 
extended  order  formations  and  sig- 
nals. Classroom  instruction  in  every 
phase  of  Marine  life  is  interspersed 
between  active  outside  work.  Many 
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icruit  during  hours  of  practice.  Right: 
/eapons  and  other  combat  equipment 
lust  be  carried  on  tough  assault  course. 


training  films  and  charts  are  utilized 
during  the  instruction  periods. 

During  his  training  the  young  ma- 
rine undergoes  extensive  classification 
tests  and  interviews  to  determine  his 
mental  and  physical  qualifications. 
Each  man  is  interviewed  by  a spe- 
cially trained  classification  interviewer 
who  records  such  data  as  formal  edu- 
cation completed,  occupation  prior  to 
enlistment,  entertainment  talents,  and 
any  other  pertinent  information  that 
might  help  in  assigning  him  to  the 
job  he  wants  and  for  which  he  is  best 
suited. 

The  men  are  informed  during  this 
period  of  the  educational  facilities 
available  to  them  free  of  charge  and 
another  trained  interviewer  assists 
those  who  desire  to  continue  their 
education  in  selecting  courses  of  study 
through  the  Marine  Corps  Institute. 

By  this  time  the  trainee  has  learned 
some  of  the  ropes  and  adjusted  him- 
self somewhat  to  Marine  life.  He  hao 
changed  in  physical  appearance.  The 
sun  under  which  he  has  drilled  has 
tanned  his  body  and  he  has  toughened 
and  become  heavier-muscled  by  vigor- 
ous physical  exertion  during  training. 
He  stands  more  erect  and  has  prob- 
ably gained  10  to  15  pounds  as  a re- 
sult of  the  clean,  hard  life  and  more 
vigorous  appetite.  He  has  gained  in 
poise  and  stature. 

Each  Saturday  at  Parris  Island  and 
each  Friday  at  San  Diego  parade 
grounds  are  filled  with  crisp  khaki- 
clad  marines  in  formation,  awaiting 
the  critical  inspections  held  by  com- 


manding officers  of  the  training  bat- 
talions As  the  band  strikes  up  for- 
mations swing  into  rhythmic  step, 
performing  intricate  drill  maneuvers 
learned  through  long  hours  of  practice. 
Then,  immobile  and  erect  as  a pattern 
of  statues,  the  young  recruits  are  in- 
spected. The  battalion  CO  stops  in 
front  of  each  marine,  scrutinizes  him 
carefully,  and  questions  many  of  the 
men  about  their  classroom  and  field 
work. 

At  San  Diego  before  the  graduating 
marines  go  on  “boot”  leave,  each  is 
furnished  with  an  outfit  of  the  snappy 


blue  Marine  Corps  uniform.  As  the 
smartly  dressed  young  men  walk 
briskly  through  the  gates  on  their 
way  home  for  10  days  they  present  a 
vastly  different  appearance  from  their 
entrance  through  the  same  gates  some 
10  weeks  before.  They  are  fully 
aware  they  are  now  marines  in  the 
fuller  sense.  They  feel  the  responsi- 
bility and  dignity  of  the  uniform  they 
wear.  They  realize  that  whatever  the 
course  of  events  for  the  nation  their 
predecessors  have  brilliantly  defended 
for  173  years  they,  too,  will  play  an 
important  part  in  its  destiny. 


DEFENSE  against  chemical  warfare  is  another  phase  of  training.  Through 
actual  experience,  the  recruits  learn  the  proper  care  and  use  of  gas  masks. 
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His  Job:  You  and  the  U.  S.  Navy 


Who  ’S  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  a man  named  John  L.  Sullivan — bearing  the 
same  name  as  a man  associated  with  a different  kind  of 
fighting  a while  hack. 

But,  beyond  that,  who  is  SecNav?  Where  does  he 
work  and  what  does  he  do?  Who  were  his  predecessors? 
What  sort  of  man  lands  the  top  job  in  Uncle  Samuel’s 
floating  force? 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  known  that  SecNav’s  office  is  not 
in  an  ivory  tower  on  a gold-plated  street  in  Utopia.  Its 
actual  location  is  now  being  changed  to  the  Pentagon, 
from  a building  that  was  built  as  a “temporary”  structure 
some  30  years  ago.  Both  buildings  are  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  area,  but  that  isn’t  important.  The  important 
thing  is  that  SecNav’s  attention  is  devoted  to  every 
aspect  of  every  sailor’s  work  and  welfare,  from  the  use 
of  jet  planes  on  aircraft  carriers  to  the  cuff  design  of 
bluejackets’  jumpers.  He  devotes  a good  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  your  well-being  than  you  do  to  his,  and  his  job 
keeps  him  busier  than  a commissaryman  on  Christmas. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  birth  of  this  top-drawer  billet, 
150  years  ago — and  earlier. 

About  the  first  organization  leading  up  to  an  American 
Navy  department  at  all  was  one  which  existed  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  A temporary  naval  establishment 
had  been  created  to  relieve  the  War  Department  of  its 
sea-going  responsibilities.  This  group  was  headed  first 
by  the  Naval  Committee  and  later  by  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee of  the  Continental  Congress.  It  was  dissolved 
at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

After  the  Revolution,  all  ships  of  the  American  Navy 
were  sold.  Without  a first  line  of  defense,  the  country 
faced  many  perils  within  a dozen  years.  In  1798  a 
crisis  was  approaching  in  the  trouble  with  France  over 
the  seizure  of  American  ships  by  that  country.  Mer- 
chantmen were  harassed  by  Algerian  pirates  in  the 
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Atlantic.  Three  frigates  ordered  four  years  earlier  for 
combatting  pirates  had  not  been  delivered,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  delay. 

Secretary  of  War  James  McHenry,  facing  a con- 
gressional investigation,  submitted  a long  report  of  his 
troubles  to  the  legislature.  His  report  concluded  with 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  “the  marine  business  . . . 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  Department  of  War." 
This  was  on  22  Mar  1798. 

Five  days  later,  Congress  voted  more  money  to  speed 
completion  of  the  frigates  United  States,  Constellation 
and  Constitution.  A month  later,  it  passed  an  act  to 
build,  hire  or  purchase  12  small  cruisers. 

As  a result  of  this  naval  expansion,  the  necessity  for  a 
separate  naval  establishment  was  made  all  the  more  evi- 
dent. Congress,  which  previously  had  been  divided  on  the 
issue,  now  mustered  enough  unity  to  adopt  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  act  blue- 
printed SecNav’s  duties  as  follows: 

“.  . . to  execute  such  orders  as  he  shall  receive  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  pro- 
curement of  naval  stores  and  materials,  and  the  con- 
struction, armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  ves- 
sels of  war,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  naval  establishment  of  the  United  States.” 

So,  on  30  Apr  1798 — less  than  five  weeks  after  Mr. 
McHenry  made  his  suggestion — the  Navy  Department 
came  into  being.  On  the  same  day,  the  well-known  song 
“Hail  Columbia”  was  published.  In  Philadelphia,  crowds 
on  the  streets  sang, 

“ Immortal  patriots  arise  once  more — 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore!” 

War  fever  flamed  high  among  the  populace. 

President  John  Adams  faced  a difficult  and  urgent 
task  in  finding  a suitable  man  to  he  the  young  nation's 
first  SecNav.  He  considered  the  country’s  shipowner- 
merchants.  Some  of  them  owned  fleets  larger  than  the 
entire  Navy,  and  most  merchantmen  were  armed — giv- 
ing their  owners  a working  knowledge  of  naval  artillery. 
Also,  these  men  were  fully  acquainted  with  ^American 
shipyards  and  experienced  in  the  recruiting  of  crews. 

A man  by  the  name  of  George  Cabot  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
was  offered  the  job,  hut  declined  it.  He  had  what  he 
called  an  “invincible  indolence  of  disposition.”.  He  had 
retired  from  the  shipping  business  with  a comfortable 
fortune  and  later  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  gratify 
this  trait.  In  short,  he  did  not  choose  to  run  the  Navy. 

Down  in  Georgetown,  Md.  (now  a part  of  D.  t.),  there 
was  another  likely-looking  man,  however.  His  name  was 
Benjamin  Stoddert.  At  the  age  of  47,  this  able,  energetic 
executive  had  an  impressive  history  behind  him.  He  had 
served  as  an  Army  captain  in  the  Revolution  and  as 
secretary  to  the  Continental  Board  of  War  (a  sort  of 
war  department).  As  secretary  to  the  hoard,  he  had 
learned  policies  and  details  concerning  personnel,  materiel 
and  finance  and  had  become  acquainted  with  many  im- 
portant government  officials.  ,, 

He,  too,  proved  to  be  reluctant. 

In  a letter  to  his  brother-in-law  on  26  May  1798  he 
said,  “I  hate  office — have  no  desire  for  fancied  or  real 
importance  and  wish  to  spend  my  life  in  retirement  and 
ease  without  bustle  of  any  kind.  j 

“Yet  it  seems  cowardly  at  such  a time  afe  this,”  he 
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continued,  “to  refuse  an  important  and  highly  responsible 
position.  . . And  two  days  later  he  accepted  the  office. 

Arriving  in  the  nation’s  capital  (Philadelphia),  Stod- 
dert  faced  “bustle”  of  many  kinds.  With  the  quasi-war 
with  France  under  way,  Congress  authorized  naval  com- 
manders to  “seize,  take  and  bring  into  port,  any  hostile 
vessels”  to  protect  the  shipping  and  shores  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  Secretary  found  himself  handling  a flood 
of  emergency  matters  almost  single-handed.  Pitching  in 
with  intelligence  and  vigor,  he  quickly  developed  the  Navy 
to  a point  where  it  could  stop  the  French.  He  established 
precedents  with  great  boldness  and  put  a firm  founda- 
tion under  the  new  Navy  Department. 

When  Stoddert  took  office,  the  Navy’s  fighting  strength 
consisted  of  one  ship.  This  was  Ganges,  a merchantman 
I bought  for  conversion  to  naval  service.  He  raised  the 
| number  of  Navy  ships  to  54  and  guided  the  Navy  through 
! its  conflict  with  France.  He  established  efficient  routine 
in  the  new  Navy  Department,  much  of  which  was  car- 
! ried  on  by  later  secretaries. 

Stoddert  not  only  gave  the  nation  a well-founded  Navy 
department;  he  also  committed  the  country  to  a strong 
naval  policy.  He  considered  a basic  force  of  capital  ships 
as  necessary  for  national  security.  On  29  Dec  1798  he 
said  in  a report  to  Congress: 

“Twelve  ships  of  74  guns,  as  many  frigates  and  20  or 
30  smaller  vessels  would  probably  be  found  ...  a force 
sufficient  to  ensure  our  future  peace  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.” 

After  a three-year  hitch,  Stoddert  left  office,  no  doubt 
to  lead  the  life  of  retirement  and  ease  that  he  desired. 
This  was  a few  weeks  after  Thomas  Jefferson  took  office. 
Jefferson  was  an  anti-Navy  man,  and  by  the  time  Stoddert 
had  left  the  capital,  Congress  already  had  voted  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  naval  establishment.  In  the  lean 
years  that  followed,  the  Navy  department  appreciated 
the  solid  footing  that  its  first  secretary  had  given  it. 
Later,  Stoddert  received  the  following  tribute: 

“A  more  fortunate  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
To  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  he  united  an  inflexible 
integrity,  a discriminating  mind,  great  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  most  persevering  industry.” 

The  next  SecNav  was  Robert  Smith  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Before  taking  the  top  Navy  job,  he  had  been  a lawyer, 
a publisher,  a member  of  the  Maryland  Senate  and  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  City  Council.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  a man  who 
had  been  a planter  and  Governor.  William  Jones  of 
Pennsylvania  was  next — a merchant  and  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. *■" 

Massachusetts  is  leader  among  the  states  in  raising 
native  sons  who  later  become  SecNavs,  with  eight.  Last 
of  them  was  Frank  Knox,  who  held  the  office  from  1940- 
1944.  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  Iowa  each 
have  furnished  one.  Fifteen  states  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  all  the  nation’s  49  SecNavs.  Only  one  of  these 
states  (Iowa)  is  located  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A breakdown  of  occupations  held  by  SecNavs,  before 
and  after  their  tours  of  naval  duty,  is  interesting. 

Law  has  been  the  profession  most  frequently  leading 
to  the  Secretary’s  office.  Thirty-one  SecNavs  have  been 
lawyers,  among  whom  are  John  L.  Sullivan,  Claude  E. 
Swanson,  and  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  (a  grand  nephew 
of  Napoleon).  Before  becoming  SecNav,  17  men  were 
members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  12 
were  Senators.  The  occupations  of  eight  come  under  busi- 
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ness,  banking,  railroads  and  insurance.  Nine  are  listed 
as  jurists,  nine  as  governors,  and  six  as  journalists. 

Many  past  SecNavs  have  each  held  several  high  offices 
during  their  lifetimes.  Outstanding  among  them  is  Wil- 
liam H.  Moody  who  was  a lawyer,  jurist,  U.S.  congress- 
man, Attorney  General  and  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  James  Forrestal  was  a businessman  and 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  before  becoming  SecNav.  He 
is  now  Secretary  of  Defense.  John  L.  Sullivan  was  a 
lawyer,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  before  becoming  SecNav. 

One  SecNav  served  as  a Confederate  soldier  in  bis 
earlier  years;  one  was  a publisher  and  one  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  A few  SecNavs  occupied  only  one  pro- 
fession in  their  lives,  aside  from  the  secretaryship. 
Among  them  are  Charles  F.  Adams,  who  was  a lawyer 
and  Frank  Knox,  who  was  a journalist. 

Shortest  period  in  office  was  spent  by  Thomas  W. 
Gilmer,  who  was  SecNav  from  19  Feb  1844  to  28  Feb 
1844 — a period  of  nine  days.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
secretaries  held  the  position  for  eight  years  each.  Five 
SecNavs — among  them  the  illustrious  Moody  and  Bona- 
parte— were  appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  President 
Tyler  held  second  place  by  appointing  four,  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  third — with  three. 

Involved  in  everything  naval — from  the  proposed  ton- 
nage of  a new  battlewagon  to  the  design  of  a forth- 
coming campaign  bar — the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
plenty  to  think  about.  Numerous  committee  reports  to 
study,  high-ranking  naval  officers  with  whom  to  meet  and 
converse,  letters  and  directives  to  study  and  sign,  formal 
government  functions,  the  press — these  things  occupy 
the  Secretary’s  time.  It  is  rarely  that  he  finds  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a cruise  on  one  of  the  ships  with 
which  he  is  so  vitally  concerned. 

The  $15,000  a year  that  SecNavs  are  paid  is  probably 
a good  deal  less  than  men  of  their  ability  and  back- 
ground could  make  in  civil  life.  Yet  they,  like  Mr.  Stod- 
dert, accept  the  important  and  highly  responsible  posi- 
tion— and  do  their  best  to  keep  the  U.S.  Fleet’s  ships 
and  men  in  the  best  possible  fighting  trim. 
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tails  of  unloading  and  loading  pas- 
sengers. He  is  concerned  with  fueling, 
and  with  handling  of  ammunition. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  directives 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
he  will  (in  wartime)  route  the  ship 
if  it  is  to  proceed  independently  or 
organize  and  route  the  convoy  if  there 
is  to  be  one. 

During  this  time,  a great  many 
other  things  are  occurring  behind  the 
scenes.  About  these  there  will  be 
more  presently.  Meanwhile,  a glance 
into  the  background  of  the  port  di- 
rector business  is  in  order. 

In  July  1920  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  established  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  called  NTS. 
The  Navy  Port  Director’s  Office  was 
set  up  on  the  same  day  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  of  offices  in  sev- 
eral naval  districts.  Previously,  the 
only  comparable  organization  had 
been  a few  “port  supervisors”  who 
held  office  during  World  ar  I. 

Two  Navy  transports  were  retained 
in  service.  Ammunition  ships,  tankers 
and  cargo  ships  were  commissioned — 
some  of  which,  like  the  transports, 
became  famous  for  their  constant 
travelling.  Then  the  Navy’s  lean  years 
came,  and  the  port  director  organiza- 
tion all  but  disappeared. 

In  1939,  with  Hitler,  Mussolini  and 
the  Nipponese  admirals  rattling  their 
sabers,  the  Navy  port  director  pro- 
gram was  revived  within  the  conti 
nental  U.S.  At  America's  entry  into 
World  War  II  it  expanded  rapidly 
and  hugely.  Officials  of  commercial 
steamship  lines  seemed  likely  to  be 
the  most  valuable  men  to  serve  as 
Navy  port  directors.  Many  of  them 
so  served  with  great  success. 

During  the  war,  port  directors  and 
t heir  staffs  were  sometimes  not  taken 
very  seriously  by  their  sea-going  hosts. 
Perhaps  in  spite  of  their  20-year  his- 
tory they  seemed  to  be  something  new, 
untried  and  not  too  essential  to  the 
deep-water  sailors.  A case  is  re- 

corded where  the  officer  in  charge  had 
to  struggle  grimly  to  prevent  his  per- 
sonnel from  being  dispersed  and  as- 
signed to  various  ships. 

During  World  War  II  it  was  de- 
cided that  a port  director  and  staff 
would  be  highly  valuable  during 

actual  invasions.  Accordingly,  the 

plan  was  adopted  during  the  in- 

vasions of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  As 
it  was  necessary  for  the  port  director 


AROUND  THE  CLOCK  operation  is  necessary  to  fill  requirements  of  ships 
in  port.  Need  for  permanent  port  director  organization  was  seen  in  WW  II. 


BERTHING  of  naval  transports  is  one  of  the  many  vital  services  which  are 
performed  by  port  directors’  offices  situated  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 


£OMING  INTO  harbor  from  a sea 
voyage,  the  skipper  of  a Navy 
transport  could  be  expected  to  find  a 
multitude  of  knotty  problems.  Is  he 
to  tie  up  at  a pier?  If  so,  what  pier, 
and  which  side  of  it?  Or  is  he  to 
anchor  out?  If  so,  where?  Are  there 
navigational  hazards  in  the  harbor? 
Will  there  be  barges  available  for 
stores,  oil,  ammunition? 

The  skipper  does  face  these  ques- 
tions, but  he  doesn’t  have  to  make 
these  decisions  alone.  At  the  harbor 


entrance  a representative  of  the  local 
Navy  port  director’s  office  meets  the 
ship  and  proceeds  to  the  bridge  or 
the  captain’s  cabin.  It  is  his  business 
to  answer  all  those  questions  concern- 
ing berthing,  anchorages,  facilities, 
cargo  and  a host  of  other  things. 

If  the  transport  anchors  off-shore, 
the  port  director  will  see  that  neces- 
sary lighters,  boats  and  other  equip- 
ment are  provided.  If  there  is  cargo 
to  handle,  he  will  arrange  for  steve- 
dores. He  arranges  some  of  the  de- 
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• Coordinate  repair,  supply,  per- 
sonnel and  other  in-port  services  re- 
quired by  NTS  vessels,  and  by  other 
vessels  as  directed. 

• Issue  operation  orders  to  com- 
manding officers  and  masters  of  NTS 
vessels  and  others  as  directed,  and 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  orders. 

• Coordinate  arming  and  disarm- 
ing of  merchant  vessels. 

• Maintain  and  inspect  naval  units, 
armed  guard  and  communication  units 
aboard  merchant  vessels. 


HARBOR  SERVICE  craft  stand  ready  in  busy  ports  to  meet  requests  from 
NTS  and  other  naval  vessels  for  fuel,  water  and  other  needed  services. 


DEPENDENTS'  overseas  travel  arrangements  give  the  port  directors  and 
their  staffs  an  opportunity  to  promote  public's  goodwill  toward  the  Navy. 


• Coordinate  the  procurement, 
transfer,  conversion,  commissioning, 
shakedown,  decommissioning  and  lay- 
up of  NTS  vessels  assigned  to  his 
port. 

• Make  local  arrangements  for  all 
ocean  towing,  except  that  handled  by 
the  operating  forces  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service. 

• Maintain  ship  locator,  ship  plot 
and  anchorage  and  berthing  charts  as 
required  for  shipping  control  pur- 
poses. 

• Prepare  and  furnish  information 
on  current  and  prospective  movements 
of  all  vessels  under  naval  control  to 
all  interested  commands. 

• Book  all  cargo  and  passengers 
for  NTS  vessels  and  all  naval  cargo 
and  passengers  to  be  carried  on  other 
public  vessels. 

• Make  material  and  personnel  in- 
spections of  commissioned  NTS  ves- 
sels and  inspections  of  merchant  ves- 
sels when  required. 

• Issue  merchant  ship  publications 
and  instructions,  hydrographic  publi- 
cations and  portable  merchant  ship 
communications  equipment. 

• Maintain  liaison  with  other  trans- 
portation agencies,  governmental  and 
private,  on  all  matters  affecting  naval 
overseas  transportation  and  the  port 
facilities  and  services  required  there- 
for. 

The  port  director  is  the  Navy’s 
steamship  agent,  booking  cargo  and 
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to  start  functioning  while  combat  was 
still  in  progress,  ships  were  made 
available  to  him  for  headquarters  and 
staff  offices. 

Experience  in  World  War  II  proved 
that  a permanent  nucleus  of  port  di- 
rector personnel  was  needed.  Around 
this  could  be  built  a rapidly  expand- 
ing organization  in  time  of  emergency 
that  would  put  forth  consistent  and 
uniformly  good  results.  Therefore  an 
effective  and  detailed  permanent  or- 
ganization was  set  up. 

On  17  June  1946  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  issued  a directive  to  all 
ships  and  stations  and  all  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Navy  Department,  de- 
fining the  duties  of  port  directors.  In- 
cluded were  references  that  defined 
the  status  and  command  relationship 
of  port  directors’  offices: 

The  port  director  is  field  representa- 
tive of  the  Chief  of  NTS,  and  is  under 
his  technical  control.  If  there  is  a 
naval  base  at  the  port,  the  Navy  port 
director  is  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commander,  Naval  Base.  Usually 
he  is  the  naval  base  operations  officer. 
In  a port  where  there  is  no  naval 
base,  the  port  director  is  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  district  commandant.  In 
a port  outside  a naval  district  he  is 
under  the  command  of  the  appropriate 
area  or  sea  frontier  commander. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  port  di- 
rector, in  addition  to  those  described 
earlier,  are  the  following: 
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HARD-SLUGGING  veteran  survived  brutal  beating  through  resourceful 
action  of  crew.  Repeatedly  "sunk"  by  Japs,  she  was  scrapped  at  war's  end. 

Marblehead  Cited  for  Refusing  to  Sink 


The  men  of  uss  Marblehead 
(CL  12)  who  risked  their  lives  to 
keep  the  cruiser  afloat  under  enemy 
attack  in  the  Java  Sea  have  been 
officially  commended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  All  personnel 
attached  to  and  serving  on  board 
Marblehead  on  4 Feb  1942  have  been 
authorized  to  wear  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

The  citation  was  awarded  for 
outstanding  heroism  in  action  against 
enemy  Japanese  aircraft  in  the  Java 
Sea  Area  on  4 February  1942.  Oper- 
ating without  air  support  as  a un  t 
of  a combined  striking  force  of  U.  S. 
and  Dutch  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
Marblehead  was  steaming  north 
through  Lombok  Strait  when  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Japanese  aircraft 
appeared  and  launched  a series  of 
continuing  bombing  attacks. 

The  story  of  Marblehead’s  heroism 
began  when  her  crew  refused  to 
accept  defeat  although  the  ship  was 
badly  damaged  and  on  fire. 

The  Japanese  considered  the 
cruiser  sunk  on  4 Feb  1942  when 
incoming  water  brought  the  ship’s 
bow  down  12  feet  and  a jammed 
rudder  caused  her  to  steam  in  circles. 
Marblehead’ s officers  and  crew  bat- 
tled fires,  bailed  water  and  steered 
the  ship  by  her  engines  as  they 
guided  the  crippled  vessel  through 
reef-studded  Lombok  Strait. 

Two  days  later,  after  putting  out 
two  fires,  and  pumping  and  bailing 
water  continuously  to  keep  the  ship 
from  swamping,  the  crew  brought 
Marblehead  into  Tjilatjap,  Java. 
There,  temporary  repairs  were  made 


in  a small  drydock  that  could  lift 
only  one  end  of  the  ship  at  a time. 
The  stern  could  not  be  lifted  high 
enough  to  clear  the  damaged  rudder, 
nor  could  the  ship  be  freed  com- 
pletely of  water  and  made  wholly 
watertight.  But  the  danger  of  the 
ship’s  being  bombed  in  the  drydock 
was  so  great  that  she  put  to  sea 
again  as  soon  as  the  worst  leaks 
were  repaired. 

When  the  battered  cruiser  left 
Tjilatjap  on  13  Feb  1942,  she  could 
he  steered  only  by  the  main  engines. 
Special  watches  were  set  on  water- 
tight integrity,  and  submersible 
pumps  were  kept  in  operation  con- 
stantly. 

Marblehead  arrived  at  Trincoma 
lee,  Ceylon,  eight  days  later  and 
found  that  there  were  no  facilities 
there  for  making  additional  repairs. 
The  crew  succeeded  in  repairing 
one  steering  motor  there,  and  the 
ship  proceeded  toward  South  Africa. 

The  ship  entered  the  graving  dock 
at  Simonstown,  South  Africa,  on  24 
Mar  1942.  There  extensive  repairs 
were  made  by  the  Royal  Navy  dock- 
yard force.  Marblehead  sailed  from 
Simonstown  on  15  Apr  1942,  touched 
at  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  on  4 May  1942. 

Five  months  later  Marblehead  was 
back  at  sea  in  fighting  condition. 

In  August  1944,  the  “sunken” 
cruiser  spent  three  days  bombarding 
the  southern  coast  of  France.  The 
important  part  this  action  played  in 
clearing  the  way  for  assault  landings 
was  a fitting  climax  to  Marblehead’ s 
dramatic  two-ocean  war  service. 


passengers.  In  the  passenger  busi- 
ness, especially  now  that  many  pas- 
sengers are  servicemen's  dependents, 
port  directors  and  their  staffs  find 
many  opportunities  to  promote  the 
public’s  good-will  toward  the  Navy. 

New  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
shipment  of  cargoes.  During  the  last 
war  the  Navy  almost  literally  had  a 
“bridge  of  ships”  across  the  seas. 
Then  it  was  merely  a matter  of  filling 
a ship  with  material  awaiting  ship- 
ment and  depositing  it  at  its  destina- 
tion— usually  a single  discharge  point 
for  the  entire  cargo.  Now  a ship  may 
be  loaded  with  material  from  several 
shipping  points  to  be  discharged  at  a 
number  of  locations.  In  this  the  most 
detailed  planning  is  essential. 

The  harbormaster’s  office  is  some- 
times called  the  nerve  center  of  the 
port  director’s  harbor  activities.  All 
day  the  air  there  is  filled  with  re- 
quests for  oil,  water,  garbage  barges 
and  many  other  services. 

One  of  the  less  well-known  missions 
of  the  port  director  is  his  work  with 
agricultural  inspectors  in  keeping 
dangerous  foreign  bugs,  beetles,  flies 
and  other  parasites  out  of  the  U.S. 
With  ships  coming  from  abroad  it  is 
customary  for  agricultural  inspectors 
to  come  aboard  with  the  port  director 
boarding  officer. 

Sometimes  the  port  director  is 
called  upon  to  pacify  yachtsmen  who 
have  soiled  their  crafts’  sides  in  the 
fuel  that  the  Navy  oil  king  has  acci- 
dently spilled.  In  ports  where  no 
other  provision  is  made,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  harbor  free 
from  floating  material.  And  it  is  not 
unknown  for  a port  director  to  act  as 
a lost-and-found  administrator  or  a 
domestic-relations  consultant. 

At  present  there  are  Navy  port 
directors’  offices  in  New  York,  Nor- 
folk, Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pedro,  as  well  as  in  a dozen  overseas 
ports.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  at- 
tached to  these  offices  are  gaining  val- 
uable experience.  This  experience  will 
qualify  them  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
huge  port  organization,  should  the 
need  arise. 

Each  present-day  port  director  in 
the  continental  U.S.  is  a district  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Army-Navy-Merchant 
Vessel  Board.  As  such,  he  keeps  a list 
of  merchant  ships  and  their  character- 
istics on  tab.  Thus  he  is  assured  that 
he  will  have  not  only  the  manpower, 
but  plenty  for  the  manpower  to  do — 
and  do  with — in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion.— FI.  0.  Austin,  MEC,  usn. 
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BLUE 

ANGELS 


QNE  of  the  major  attractions  at  the  International  Air 
Exposition  at  Idlewild,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
Navy’s  flight  exhibition  team  known  as  the  “Blue  Angels.” 
There,  as  in  previous  performances  throughout  the  na- 
tion, they  fascinated  spectators  with  demonstrations  of 
precision-flying  tactics. 

Originally  authorized  2 Apr  1946,  the  Blue  Angels 
have  since  gained  fame  throughout  the  world.  During 
the  two  and  one-half  years  of  its  existence  the  group 
has  travelled  more  than  50,000  miles,  giving  approxi- 
mately 140  performances  before  millions  of  spectators. 
The  Blue  Angels’  first  appearance  was  at  the  Southeastern 
Air  Show,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  1946.  Later  appear- 
ances were  at  the  Cleveland  Air  Races,  the  World’s  Fair 
of  Aviation  in  Omaha,  and  repeated  demonstrations  at 
many  naval  activities. 

Not  a daredevil  or  stunting  group,  the  Blue  Angels 
perform  a more  serious  service  than  entertainment.  One 
purpose  of  the  team  is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
tactical  use  of  naval  aircraft,  the  maneuverability  of  car- 
rier-based planes  and  the  teamwork  required  of  naval 
aviators.  Another  is  to  show  student  pilots  the  flying 
skill  they  may  expect  to  attain  as  Navy  aviators. 

At  the  air  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Angels 
is  preceded  by  comments  by  the  announcer,  explaining 
a few  of  the  maneuvers  and  giving  some  of  the  team’s 
history.  As  the  flight  exhibition  team  sweeps  into  sight 
flying  Grumman  Bearcats  at  some  500  miles  per  hour, 


the  announcer  says  with  heightening  intensity,  “Here 
they  come — your  Navy’s  Blue  Angels!"  The  announcer’s 
running  commentary  continues  throughout  the  per- 
formance. 

First  maneuver  on  the  Blue  Angels’  program  is  a re- 
verse one-half  Cuban  8 in  three-plane  right  echelon.  In 
this  the  planes  start  a loop,  do  a half  roll  while  going 
straight  up  and  finish  off  the  last  half  of  a loop.  Shifting 
again  to  right  echelon,  the  planes  continue  on  around 
in  a conventional  Cuban  8. 

The  Blue  Angels’  next  maneuver  is  the  reverse  echelon 
roll.  In  this  beautiful  feat  three  planes  come  across  the 
field  in  right  echelon.  They  begin  their  roll  in  close 
formation  and  as  they  reach  the  inverted  position  cross 
over  on  their  backs  and  roll  out  in  a left  echelon,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  which  the  roll  started. 

Next  comes  one  of  the  most  difficult  maneuvers  in  the 
team’s  routine — a barrel  roll  in  a V formation.  Each 
plane  rolls  in  place  in  the  V,  maintaining  its  position  in 
close  formation. 

Following  this  there  is  a demonstration  of  actual  aerial 
tactics  used  by  Navy  fighter  planes.  A mock  enemy  plane 
appears  and  is  bracketed  by  the  planes  of  the  Blue 
Angels.  The  team’s  planes  are  kept  in  a position  to  pro- 
tect each  other  and  to  press  home  the  attack  despite  the 
“enemy’s”  efforts  to  evade  them.  The  battle  ends  with 
the  “enemy”  disappearing  over  the  horizon  with  the 
Blue  Angels  in  pursuit. 


PRECISION  FLYING  by  Navy's  famed  'Blue  Angels'  (fop  of  page)  empha- 
sizes importance  of  maintenance  being  done  by  crew  (left  and  right). 
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TRAINING  CRUISES  (above)  are  now  supplemented  by  cor- 
respondence courses  for  home  study  in  the  Reservist's  specialty 


MAIL-ORDEIIi 


A “KNOW-HOW  factory,”  working 
in  high  gear  to  prepare  100  train- 
ing manuals  and  correspondence 
courses  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  is  one 
of  the  Navy’s  busiest  publishing  ac- 
tivities. 

The  most  ambitious  effort  of  its 
kind,  the  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Publications  Project  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  over  a year.  Its  aim  is  to 
provide  publications  to  train  all  ranks 
and  ratings  of  the  active  and  inactive 
Naval  Reserve,  complementing  the 
ships,  guns  and  equipment  built  at 
Navy  bases  for  a naval  force  ready  to 
protect  the  peace. 

Scheduled  for  completion  in  July 
1949,  the  project’s  textbooks  have  the 
scope  of  a Navy  “Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.”  Approximately  30,000 
pages,  15,000  illustrations  and  more 
than  10,000,000  words  will  fill  the 
100-odd  books  and  courses  which  are 
being  prepared  by  a large  staff  of 
experts  trained  in  all  phases  of  naval 
activities.  The  project  is  set  up  in 
15,000  square  feet  of  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

While  the  first  of  the  new  courses 
has  already  been  completed  and  de- 
livered to  the  printers,  most  of  the 
textbooks  and  training  manuals  will 
not  be  available  to  Reservists  until 
late  next  year. 

Textbooks  for  all  Reserve  officers 
and  enlisted  men — bakers  and  chap- 
lains, personnel  men  and  civil  engi- 
neers, opticalmen  and  deck  officers — 
are  included  in  the  comprehensive 
list.  Specialized  courses  in  photo  in- 


terpretation, aircraft  engines,  damage 
control,  island  government,  and  naval 
airborne  ordnance  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  project. 

Established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  February  1947,  the  project  is 
under  the  management  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  with  tech- 
nical supervision  exercised  by  the 
Training  Publications  Section,  Train- 
ing Activity. 

The  need  for  an  extensive  Reserve 
training  program  became  apparent  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  by  which 
time  the  Navy  had  grown  into  a vast 
organization  of  specialists.  The  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  of  some  three  mil- 
lion and  a half  Reservists  posed  a 
major  problem  to  the  Navy  in  its 
effort  to  maintain  a trained  Reserve 
force,  well  versed  in  their  naval  spe- 
cialties and  capable  of  resuming  their 
responsibilities  in  the  event  of  mobili- 
zation. 

Today  approximately  1,000,000  men 
are  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  but 
only  one-fourth  of  that  number  is 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  Navy  through 
participation  in  drills  with  organized 
units. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Training  Publi- 
cations Project  and  the  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Navy  Department  are 
making  it  possible  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  Volunteer  Reservists  to  broaden 
their  background  of  naval  information 
through  study  at  home  in  their  spare 
time.  The  new  Navy  training  manuals 
and  correspondence  courses  will  be 
available  also  to  personnel  of  the 


Organized  Reserve  and  regular  Navy. 

The  new  publications  will  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  means  for  of- 
ficers to  qualify  for  promotion  and 
for  enlisted  men  to  study  for  advance- 
ment in  rating.  i 

It  is  planned  that  the  officers’  cor- 
respondence courses  now  being  pre- 
pared will  count  in  the  accumulation 
of  points  leading  toward  liberal  pen- 
sions at  the  age  of  60  after  20  years 
of  satisfactory  service  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

At  the  publications  project  in  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory  a staff  of  nearly 
200  people  is  engaged  in  the  job  of 


FIRE-FIGHTING  is  also  included  in  thej 
series.  Courses  are  an  important  elemenl! 
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RESERVISTS 


COURSES  touch  on  all  phases  of  naval  activity  from  the 
Parachute  loft  (left,  above)  to  the  signal  bridge  (right). 


and  illustrations  which  were  prepared 
for  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Supplementing  these  are  new  illustra- 
tions which  will  make  the  manuals  as 
up  to  date  as  the  Navy  itself. 

So  rapidly  has  the  project  grown 
that  the  research  library  has  been 
forced  to  use  packing  cases  for  shelves 
in  order  to  find  places  for  the  masses 
of  research  books  which  have  been 
gathered  as  source  material  for  the 
writer. 

Each  of  the  training  manuals  and 
correspondence  courses  is  tackled  as 
a separate  problem. 

One  technical  writer  is  assigned  to 
a book,  working  on  his  project  in 
cooperation  with  the  cognizant  bureau 
of  the  Navy.  An  outline  is  made,  and 
after  extensive  research  in  the  field 
of  study,  the  writing  program  gets 
under  way. 

Reserve  officers  and  chiefs  with 
specialized  training  or  technical 
knowledge  have  been  welcomed  to 
the  project  during  their  annual  two 
weeks’  training.  Assigned  to  text 
hook  projects  in  new  fields  on  which 
there  has  been  little  written,  such  as 
aviation  ordnance,  they  write  or  dic- 
tate into  wire  recorders  their  sugges- 
tions for  training  outlines. 

One  Reserve  officer,  a commander, 
arrived  for  two  weeks’  training  and 
stayed  on  to  complete  a book. 

“I  was  told,”  said  the  officer,  who 
is  an  authority  in  engineering,  “to 
write  an  officers’  correspondence 
course  on  the  material  that  I wished 
I bail  known  when  I first  became  en- 


gineering officer  on  board  a Navy 
ship.” 

Navy  bureaus  review  carefully  each 
of  the  manuscripts  covering  their  field 
of  activity.  Some  bureaus  are  pre- 
paring their  own  textbooks  and  courses 
which,  added  to  those  prepared  by 
the  Reserve  project,  will  bring  the 
number  of  new  training  publications 
to  141. 

Approximately  100  American  pii- 
vate  industrial  organizations  have  co- 
operated on  the  Reserve  project,  pro- 
viding training  data,  educational 
charts  and  illustrations. 

The  enlisted  men’s  training  courses 
have  been  planned  to  supplement  or 
replace  existing  “Navy  Training 
Courses”  and  eventually  to  give  100 
per  cent  coverage  of  the  entire  rating 
structure.  Primary  consideration  is 
given  to  the  new.  emergency  service 
ratings,  with  rates  such  as  surveyor, 
instrumentman,  builder,  teleman  and 
draftsman  covered  for  the  first  time. 

While  the  new  manuals  are  written 
by  specialists  for  specialists,  the  pri- 
mary aim  is  to  make  the  books  inter- 
esting as  well  as  informative. 

Profusely  illustrated,  the  course 
books  are  prepared  so  that  an  enlisted 
Reservist  who  is  unable  to  attend 
drills  at  Reserve  units  can  study  at 
home  in  his  specialty  and  take  the 
examinations  for  advancement  in  rate. 

During  the  interim  period  while  the 
new  textbooks  are  being  written,  en- 
listed personnel  may  study  the  training 
courses  already  published,  or  sug- 
gested publications  where  no  train- 


f Navy's  peacetime  role  of  training 
ghting  men  to  man  the  fighting  ships. 


preparing  the  courses  and  manuals. 
Included  in  this  group  are  naval  of- 
ficers and  chief  petty  officers  who  are 
specialists  in  various  fields  of  naval 
science,  as  well  as  civilian  professional 
writers,  technicians,  editors  and  illus- 
trators. At  present  there  are  31  offi- 
cers, 16  chief  petty  officers,  77  pro- 
fessional and  72  editorial  and  clerical 
personnel  on  board. 

The  publications  “assembly  line” 
covers  two  floors,  with  writers  at  their 
desks  surrounded  by  volumes,  charts, 
reports,  outlines  and  shop  notes. 
Draftsmen  and  artists  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  reproducing  technical  charts 
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Navigation  (elementary  and  ad- 
vanced), Naval  Engineering  and 
Electricity  (elementary  and  ad- 
vanced), Diesel  Engineering,  Interna- 
tional Law,  Elementary  Nuclear 
Physics,  Foundations  of  National 
Power. 

The  course  in  Elementary  Nuclear 
Physics  is  based  in  part  on  the 
“Atomic  Bomb  Test  Extra”  of  All 
Hands  of  July  1946.  The  courses  are 


open  to  all  officers  on  active  or  in- 
active duty  and  to  enlisted  personnel 
recommended  by  their  commanding 
officers  as  prospective  officer  material. 
Over  90,000  completed  courses  have 
been  turned  in  to  Naval  Correspond- 
ence Course  Centers  since  they  started 
operation. 

The  Navy  has  not  yet  determined 
the  amount  of  promotion  credit  which 
will  be  granted  for  completion  of  the 
13  correspondence  courses  now  avail- 
able. However,  when  the  new  promo- 
tion courses  have  been  prepared  and 
approved  it  is  planned  to  give  pro- 
motion credit  for  all  present  courses 
that  closely  parallel  the  new  courses. 

Officer  personnel  who  desire  to  en- 
roll now  in  one  of  the  available  courses 
should  direct  their  requests  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Center 
for  their  area,  as  follows: 

• Personnel  in  1,  3,  4,  5.  and  10th 
NDs  and  PRNC — Building  4,  Naval 
Shipyard,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• Personnel  in  9th  ND — Head- 
quarters 9th  ND,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

• Personnel  in  6,  8 and  15th  NDs — 
Building  2,  U.S.  Naval  Station,  New 
Orleans  14,  La. 

• Personnel  in  11,  12,  13,  14  and 

17th  NDs — -Naval  Correspondence 

Course  Center,  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Naval  activities  will  be  advised  as 
the  new  training  manuals  for  enlisted 
men  and  correspondence  courses  for 
officers  become  available. 


GUNNERY  and  latest  ordnance  advances  are  covered  thoroughly.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  project  is  to  produce  and  maintain  well  informed  Reserve. 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  of  any  one  of  the  project's  numerous  courses  will 
enable  members  of  Reserve  to  keep  up  with  latest  advances  in  specialties. 


ing  courses  exist.  Enlisted  personnel 
who  desire  to  study  in  their  rate  may 
contact  their  naval  districts  for  read- 
ing lists  in  the  field  of  their  specialty. 

The  long  list  of  subjects  which  will 
be  included  in  the  officers’  correspond- 
ence courses  covers  chaplains,  civil 
engineering,  communications,  deck, 
electronics,  engineering,  intelligence, 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  naval  avia- 
tion, supply,  transportation,  and  spe- 
cialist courses  in  ordnance,  aviation 
and  other  fields. 

Each  Reserve  officer  in  order  to 
qualify  for  promotion  will  be  required 
to  complete  satisfactorily  basic  ex- 
aminations or  correspondence  courses 
which  will  cover  the  following  general 
subjects:  (1)  Naval  Orientation,  (2) 
Naval  Leadership,  (3)  Naval  Admin- 
istration, and  (4) . Naval  Command. 

Each  basic  correspondence  course 
will  require  approximately  50  hours 
of  study  and  work.  In  addition  a 
Reserve  officer  must  complete  spe- 
cialized correspondence  courses  in  his 
classification  requiring  approximately 
200  hours  of  study. 

The  first  correspondence  course  for 
Naval  Reserve  officers  was  sponsored 
by  the  Navy  in  1928  when  a course 
in  navigation  was  established.  While 
the  textbooks  now  being  prepared  at 
the  NRTPP  will  not  be  ready  for 
some  time,  certain  courses  are  now 
available.  They  include: 

Navy  Regulations  and  Customs, 
Military  Law,  Seamanship,  Commu- 
nications, Ordnance  and  Gunnery, 
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The  Origin  of  Naval  Ordnance 


w HEN  the  16-inch  rifles  on  a bat- 
tlewagon  speak  up  with  a sea- 
shaking roar  or  you  see  an  AA  gun 
spitting  lead  at  an  incredible  rate, 
do  you  ever  wonder  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple, places  and  developments  lie  be- 
hind the  Navy’s  modern  guns?  Be- 
hind them,  as  pioneers,  are  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  (originally  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard)  and  its  one-time 
CO,  J.  A.  Dahlgren.  And  even  before 
they  played  their  part,  there  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Foxall.  . . . 

Although  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  (Washington,  D.  C.)  was  in 
existence  by  the  end  of  1799,  no  guns 
were  built  there  until  years  later. 

It  was  Henry  Foxall  who  created 
the  first  domestic-built  guns  for  Amer- 
ican ships.  He  had  a small  gun  fac- 
tory in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  which  was 
doing  business  in  1814.  That  summer 
the  British  came  up  from  the  lower 
Potomac  and  Patuxent  rivers  and  set 
fire  to  the  capitol  building  in  Wash- 
ington. 

They  were  proceeding  toward  Mr. 
Foxall’s  establishment,  torch  in  hand, 
when  a thunderstorm  began.  There- 
upon, the  British  abandoned  their 
plan  of  burning  the  Georgetown  gun 
factory. 

Mr.  Foxall  was  so  grateful  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  gift  of  rain  which 
had  saved  his  enterprise  that  he  prom- 
ised to  set  up  a chapel  as  a token  of 
his  gratitude.  Foundry  Church,  which 
had  its  conception  in  that  summer 
shower,  can  be  seen  on  16th  & P St. 
to  this  day. 


The  Navy  yard,  across  the  city  on 
the  bank  of  the  Anacostia  River,  did 
not  fare  as  well.  It  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  Captain  Tingey  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  Commandant  of  the  yard,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  British  forces, 
and  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  No 
sooner  had  Captain  Tingey  crossed 
the  Potomac  to  Alexandria  than  the 
British  came  upon  the  navy  yard  and 
set  fire  to  everything  that  had  not  al- 
ready been  burned. 

During  this  period  and  the  years 
following,  the  chronicles  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  recorded  the  most 
trivial  happenings.  The  entry  for 
Monday  2 Apr  1827  made  history  of 
the  following:  “Oxen  hauling  guns 
up  from  the  wharf  and  dirt  to  the 
wharf  and  doing  other  duties  of  the 
yard.”  Another  entry  informs  posteri- 
ty that  on  a certain  day  “Mr.  John 
Eliason  of  Georgetown  sold  to  the 
yard  for  Navy  use  120  barrels  of  Good 
Whiskey  at  52  cents  a gallon.” 

For  a few  years  following  the  War 
of  1812,  history  does  not  give  us  much 
information  about  the  development 
of  naval  guns  in  America.  The  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  was  rebuilt  and 
played  host  to  Robert  Fulton  who 
dropped  in  to  promote  a vessel  of  his 
design.  In  1829  Captain  Tingey  died 
in  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Com- 
modore Isaac  Hull. 

In  1847  Lieutenant  John  A.  Dahl- 
gren was  ordered  to  ordnance  and 
equipment  duty  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  In  a short  time  he  gained 
such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  all 


branches  of  ordnance  that  he  be- 
came an  authority  on  the  subject. 
Through  his  persistence  and  execu- 
tive ability  he  greatly  expanded  the 
facilities  of  the  yard  in  the  ordnance 
field. 

He  supervised  tests  in  1849  of  a 
newly-invented  shot  or  shell  that  was 
designed  to  start  a rotating  motion  in 
a smooth-bore  cannon  and  to  whirl, 
point  foremost,  in  its  trajectory.  We 
find  him  in  1853  experimenting  with 
army  guns  and  explosive  shells. 

Although  he  later  complained  that 
he  was  overridden  in  all  his  sugges- 
tions, Mr.  Dahlgren  found  greater 
success  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  in  promoting  new  developments 
in  naval  ordnance. 

In  1857,  the  first  class  ship  of  war 
USS  Plymouth,  under  the  supervision 
of  Commander  Dahlgren,  made  a suc- 
cessful cruise  with  9-inch  and  11- 
inch  guns  on  board.  During  the  cruise 
the  Dahlgren  guns  were  found  to  be 
“as  manageable  and  effective  in  rough 
seas  as  ordnance  of  less  weight.” 

As  a result  of  rumors  in  January 
1861,  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
prepared  itself  for  a state  of  siege. 
Word  was  going  around  that  mobs 
were  planning  to  storm  the  yard  to 
get  arms  and  ammunition  to  use  in 
preventing  the  inauguration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Personnel  of  the  yard 
placed  12-pound  howitzers  at  each 
gate,  at  the  main  buildings,  and  at 
the  waterfront.  The  commandant  is- 
sued an  order  that  stated  in  part: 
“.  . . I shall  require  all  officers  and 


VELOCITY  of  a shell  from  a Naval  Gun  Factory  field  howitzer  is  measured  by  midshipmen  during  late  I 880's. 
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OLD-TIMERS  turn  10-  and  12-inch  naval  guns  on  power  lathes  that  look 
modern  even  today.  At  Gun  Factory,  a progressive  policy  is  traditional. 


others  under  my  command  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  and,  if  we  be 
overpowered  by  numbers  the  armory 
and  the  magazine  must  be  blown  up." 

The  populace  did  not  storm  the 
yard,  however,  and  the  crisis  passed 
without  incident.  In  1861  Commander 
Dahlgren  was  called  upon  to  take 
command  of  the  yard.  An  indication 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dahl- 
gren was  held  at  that  time  is  his  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  yard  while 


still  a commander,  succeeding  a cap- 
tain and  a commodore. 

A peculiar  task  was  assigned  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  in  that  year. 
Fresident  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Seward  arrived  at  its  gate 
late  one  night.  They  called  upon  au- 
thorities of  the  Navy  Yard  to  take 
charge  of  a large  party  of  mutineers 
from  the  Army  who  were  then  in  the 
city  in  the  custody  of  a detachment 
of  cavalry.  The  Navy  \ ard  authorities 


SAILING  SHIPS  slugged  it  out 
gunwale  to  gunwale  until  naval  in- 
genuity produced  precise  gunnery. 
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complied,  the  prisoners  were  put 
aboard  the  side-wheel  steam-and-sail 
frigate  uss  Powhatan  which  was  ly- 
ing in  the  river,  and  the  President  and 
SecNav  returned  to  their  homes. 

Then  the  Navy  Yard  began  to  be 
used  as  a confining  place  for  runaway 
slaves  from  the  southern  states.  With 
facilities,  including  Powhatan,  be- 
coming overcrowded,  the  Navy  au- 
thorized the  enlistment  of  these  men 
in  the  rating  of  “boys”  with  a month- 
ly pay  of  S3. 00. 

After  the  Civil  War.  the  Navy  and 
naval  affairs — including  naval  ord- 
nance— were  relegated  to  an  obscure 
place  in  national  thought.  By  1881, 
hardly  a vessel  was  fit  for  warfare 
and  only  a few  were  in  condition  for 
normal  cruising.  Vessels  surviving 
from  the  Navy  of  1865  were  chiefly 
pre-Civil  War  ships  which  were  built 
of  wood  and  carried  smoothbore  guns. 

Then  began  a period  of  rapid  de- 
velopment in  U.S.  naval  ordnance. 
First  the  Navy  had  to  decide  between 
the  hooped  steel  and  the  wire-wound 
designs  for  guns.  In  1880  the  manu- 
facture of  the  first  hooped-steel,  high- 
powered  rifled  guns  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
began.  Previous  to  this,  all  the  Navy's 
armament  had  been  muzzle  loaders 
of  cast  iron  construction.  During  the 
1880s,  our  steel  industry  was  in  its 
infancy  and  it  was  the  demands  of  the 
naval  gun  manufacturers  that  lent 
impetus  to  the  development  of  large 
steel  mills. 

The  Navy’s  famous  “White  Squad- 
ron” in  which  the  old  cruisers  USS 
Chicago,  uss  Boston,  and  uss  Atlanta 
played  a part,  carried  a number  of 
6-inch  breech-loading  rifles.  The  guns 
fired  a 70-pound  projectile  with  a 35- 
pound  powder  charge.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  purchase  brown  powder  from 
Germany  and  armor-piercing  shells 
from  France  to  feed  these  guns. 

In  the  following  decade  (the  1890s) 
a new  twist  occurred  when  our  Navy 
acquired  breech-loading  guns  and 
smokeless  powder  from  France,  along 
with  armor-piercing  shells  made  in 
America.  During  that  time  13-inch 
guns  were  placed  on  ships  of  the 
Oregon  type.  BuOrd  reported  then 
that  “It  is  thought  that  this  will  be 
the  largest  gun  ever  needed  for  Naval 
Service.” 

In  the  meantime,  much  work  of  a 
navy  yard  nature  that  had  earlier 
been  done  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  was  being  side-tracked  to  the 
yards  at  Norfolk  and  Philadelphia. 
The  Washington  Navy  Yard  was  de- 
clining in  importance  as  a Navy  yard. 
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VETERANS  of  both  wars  work  side  by  side  at  the  Gun  Factory  (left).  Right:  Workman  stamps  5-inch  shell  cases. 


But,  largely  through  the  start  it  gained 
under  Dahlgren,  its  ordnance  depart- 
ment had  made  rapid  progress.  In 
1883,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a gun 
foundry  board  was  appointed  by  the 
President.  After  visiting  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
hoard  recommended  a gun  factory  for 
the  Navy  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Finally,  on  14  Aug  1886  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard’s  activities  were 
devoted  entirely  to  ordnance.  The  Na- 
val Gun  Factory  was  born.  Since  that 
time,  development  of  many  of  the 


Navy’s  guns  and  mounts  and  the 
manufacture  of  a great  quantity  of 
them  have  taken  place  there. 

In  the  period  near  1910  when  cage- 
mast  battleships  were  in  vogue,  the 
battleships  uss  Wyoming  and  uss 
Arkansas  were  equipped  with  12-inch 
50  caliber  guns.  Fourteen-inch  45 
caliber  guns  were  carried  by  the 
battleships  uss  New  York  and  uss 
Texas.  Greatly  improved  design  for 
turret  training  was  used  in  ships  of 
the  Delaware  and  New  York  classes. 
The  greater  importance  of  efficient 


fire-control  systems  was  being  empha 
sized  as  the  range  of  ship’s  guns  in- 
creased. 

History  of  the  great  strides  taken 
by  U.S.  Navy  Ordnance  during,  be- 
tween and  after  the  two  world  wars 
would  fill  many  volumes.  But  the 
many  old  guns  preserved  as  trophies 
at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  speak  vol- 
umes in  their  own  way  of  the  period 
that  ended  30  years  ago.  They  seem 
to  say  that  with  the  aid  of  Dahlgren 
and  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  they 
led  to  great  things. 


LATEST  of  Gun  Factory  developments  is  3-inch  50  caliber,  left.  Right:  Worker  removes  steel  chips  from  gun  barrel. 
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The  Fleets  of  Chile  and  Peru 


^^ITH  a coastline  as  long  as  -the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Ire- 
land— some  2,900  miles — and  with  al- 
most all  her  population  living  within 
100  miles  of  the  ocean,  Chile  is  under- 
standably sea-minded.  While  not  pos- 
sessing South  America’s  largest  navy, 
Chile  does  have  that  continent’s  most 
powerful  naval  vessel  and  an  excellent 
naval  academy.  New  naval  facilities 
are  being  developed  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  improve  and  expand 
t he  merchant  marine. 

Principal  seaport  and  site  of  the 
naval  academy  is  Valparaiso,  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  the  equator 
as  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  north.  At 
Las  Salinas,  not  far  from  Valparaiso, 
there  is  a communication  school  for 
enlisted  naval  and  merchant  marine 
personnel.  An  excellent  gunnery  school 
is  also  maintained  at  Las  Salinas,  and 
an  engineering  school  for  nautical 
men  will  be  established  there. 

Down  the  coast  about  250  miles  at 
Talcahuano  is  the  main  naval  base 
which  includes  a “boot  camp”  for  en- 
listed men.  There,  on  Quiriquina 
Island  the  enlistees — almost  entirely 
volunteers — get  their  initial  training 


(This  is  tenth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS 
articles  which  discuss  the  navies  of  foreign 
powers  as  they  exist  today.  Material  for 
this  series  is  from  non-classified  sources.) 


before  going  to  sea.  After  a year  at 
sea,  usually  aboard  the  battleship 
Almirante  Latorre,  the  young  seamen 
are  given  a chance  to  try  out  for  one 
of  the  service  schools.  These  schools, 
most  of  which  are  at  Valparaiso,  have 
strict  entrance  requirements.  Candi- 
dates take  an  entrance  examination 
embracing  history,  geography,  Span- 
ish and  other  cultural  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  specialty  in  which  the 
candidate  is  interested. 

The  Chilean  navyman  must  be  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  his  old  rate 
before  being  advanced.  For  instance, 
he  must  spend  two  years  in  the  rate 
of  aprendiz  (corresponding  with  the 
U.S.  seaman  recruit)  before  being 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  rate. 
Three  years  are  required  in  most  other 
rates  to  qualify  for  advancement.  With 
nine  pay  grades  to  pass  through  before 
becoming  a suboficial  mayor  (CPO), 
the  enlisted  man  usually  has  com- 


pleted 20  years  or  more  of  service 
before  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Enlisted  men  no  longer  have  an 
opening  to  commissioned  ranks,  ex- 
cept to  commissioned  warrant  rank. 
There  are  at  present  about  30  com- 
missioned officers  above  warrant  rank 
in  the  Chilean  navy  who  are  ex-enlist- 
ed men.  As  these  retire  they  are  being 
replaced  only  by  academy  graduates. 

The  naval  academy’s  five-year 
course  is  attended  by  both  navy  and 
merchant  marine  officer  candidates. 
The  same  uniform  is  worn  by  both 
types  of  students  and  both  study  the 
same  subjects  and  enjoy  the  same 
facilities.  Merchant  marine  personnel 
are  given  their  third  mate’s  papers 
upon  graduation  and  also  are  called 
naval  cadets. 

Entering  the  academy  at  14,  15  oi 
16  years  of  age,  the  young  Chileans 
face  a rigorous  course  of  study.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  they  are  taught  alge- 
bra, biology,  Spanish,  history,  geogra- 
phy, English  and  geometry.  During 
the  second,  chemistry  and  trigonom- 
etry are  added.  Three  more  subjects 
are  added  during  the  third  year  and 
five  in  the  fourth.  While  some  subjects 


LARGEST  and  most  powerful  South  American  warshi  p,  30,000  ton  Almirante  Latorre  is  the  pride  of  Chile's  fleet. 
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are  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  vari- 
ous terms,  English  and  advanced 
courses  in  other  subjects  are  pursued 
throughout  the  five  years.  No  sea 
cruises  are  included  until  the  end  of 
tlie  fourth  year.  The  fifth  year  consists 
of  a year’s  training  at  sea,  with  the 
rank  of  past  midshipman. 

Men  who  are  to  be  supply  officers 
acquire  two  years  more  preliminary 
training  than  do  other  officer  candi- 
dates before  entering  the  academy. 
They,  however,  spend  only  two  years 
at  the  naval  academy,  after  which 
they  report  directly  to  the  navy’s  sup- 
ply department. 

Mainstay  of  the  Chilean  fleet  and 
South  America’s  largest  warship  is  the 
battleship  Almirante  Latorre.  This 
ship  was  built  in  England,  and  com- 
pleted in  1915.  She  was  intended  for 
Chile  while  under  construction,  and 
named  Valparaiso.  Taken  over  by  the 
Royal  Navy  in  World  War  I,  she 
served  as  HMS  Canada.  She  was  re- 
acquired by  Chile  and  given  the  pres- 
ent name  in  1920. 

The  ship  was  completely  refitted  in 
England  in  1929-30.  Torpedo  protec- 
tion, new  fire  control  equipment,  oil 
burning  boilers  and  a catapult  were 
added  at  that  time.  The  catapult  was 
later  removed.  Other  information  fol- 
lows: 

• Almirante  Latorre — 30,000  tons, 
speed  22.7  knots,  main  armament  ten 
14-inch  and  fourteen  6-inch  guns.  This 
ship  was  named  after  the  captain  of 
the  Chilean  ironclad  Cochrane  which 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Angamos  which 
largely  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
war  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  1879. 
Comandante  Latorre  afterward  rose  to 
flag  rank.  Almirante  Latorre  now  is 
undergoing  complete  repair. 

The  Chilean  navy  has  one  cruiser: 

• Chacabuco — 3,437  tons,  speed  20 
knots,  main  armament  six  6-inch  50 
caliber  guns  and  others,  built  in  Eng- 
land and  completed  in  1902.  This  ship 
was  rearmed  and  fitted  with  a new 
bridge  in  1941. 

Of  more  modern  design  are  six 
Serrano-class  destroyers,  completed  in 
England  in  1928: 

• Serrano,  Orella,  Riquelme,  Hyatt, 
Aldea,  Videla — standard  displacement 
1,090  tons,  main  armament  three  4.7- 
inch  guns  and  six  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes,  speed  35  knots.  These  are  well- 
huilt  ships,  adapted  for  use  in  a wide 
range  of  climates.  They  have  unusu- 
ally good  accommodations.  Hull  plat- 
ing is  galvanized. 

Three  frigates  were  acquired  from 
Canada  in  1946: 


• Covadonga,  Esmeralda  and  Iqui- 
que — 1.445  tons,  speed  20  knots,  main 
armament  two  4-inch,  and  ten  20-mm. 
AAs.  Completed  1943-44. 

Also  built  in  Canada  in  1944  and 
delivered  to  Chile  in  1946  were  three 
corvettes: 

• Casma , Chipana  and  Papudo  980 
tons,  speed  16  knots,  main  armament 
one  4-inch  gun  and  six  20-mm.  AAs. 

Among  Chile's  five  transports  are 
two  ex-U.S.  Navy  ships,  the  ex-Xenia 
(AKA  51),  now  called  Presidente 
Erruzuriz,  and  ex-Zenobia  (AKA  52), 
now  called  Presidente  Pinto.  The  ex- 
U.S.  ATAs  122,  177  and  200  are  ocean 
tugs  in  the  Chilean  navy  at  present. 
Also  transferred  to  Chile  (in  1947) 
were  four  LSMs  and  six  LCIs. 

Four  U.S. -built  submarines  of  World 
War  I vintage  and  three  British-built 
boats  10  years  newer  are  included  in 
the  Chilean  navy.  The  American-built 
boats  were  originally  intended  for 
England,  but  were  assigned  to  Chile 
by  Great  Britain  in  payment  for  Chil- 
ean ships  building  in  British  yards, 
which  England  retained  in  World 
War  I. 

General  Baquedano,  a steam-and- 
sail  powered  vessel  built  in  England 
in  1898,  will  be  taken  to  Talcahuano 
and  used  as  a receiving  ship  at  the 
training  station.  For  many  years  Gen- 
eral Baquedano  was  employed  as  a 
training  ship.  Manuel  Baquedano, 
after  whom  the  ship  is  named,  was 
the  commander  in  chief  who  led  the 
Chilean  army  to  victory  in  the  war 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1879-82. 


DEPTH-CHARGE  lets  go  in  maneuvers 
off  Chilean  coast.  The  naval 
academies  stress  anti-sub  training. 


One  of  the  world’s  most  time-hon- 
ored naval  relics  is  the  turret  ship 
Huascar  which  is  preserved  as  an 
object  of  interest  at  Talcahuano.  The 
1.870-ton  ship  was  built  in  England  in 
1865.  Hudscar,  then  in  the  Peruvian 
navy,  was  the  first  ship  at  which  a 
torpedo  was  fired  in  action  (1877). 
She  was  captured  by  Chile  from  Peru 
in  the  Battle  of  Angamos,  in  1879. 
Chile’s  greatest  naval  hero  was  killed 
on  Huascar's  deck  while  leading  a 
boarding  party  in  an  effort  to  capture 


ASSAULT  TEAM  hits  the  beach  in  the  manner  of  U.  S.  Marines.  As  al- 
ways, it  is  the  ubiquitous  npvy  that  takes  them  in  and  brings  them  back. 
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Punta,  a suburb  of  Callao,  was  estab- 
lished in  1894.  The  five-year  course  is 
supervised  by  the  U.S.  naval  mission. 
During  the  first  year’s  term,  called 
“candidates’  training,”  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  dropped.  A 
two-month  summer  cruise  for  academy 
students  is  provided  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  January  and  February. 

Largest  ship  in  the  Peruvian  navy 
is  a cruiser: 

• Almirante  Grau, — 3,200  tons,  speed 
24  knots,  armament  two  6-inch  50- 


caliber  guns,  and  antiaircraft  weapons 
including  some  Japanese-built  AAs, 
also  two  18-inch  torpedo  tubes;  com- 
pleted in  England  in  1907.  This  ship 
was  refitted  at  Balboa.  C.Z.,  converted 
to  oil  in  1923-25  and  re-boilered  in 
1934-35.  Almirante  Grau  is  employed 
as  fleet  flagship. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  Peru's  his- 
toric destroyer: 

• Almirante  Villar  — 1,150  tons, 
speed  30  knots,  main  armament  four 
4-inch  60-caliber  guns  and  nine  18- 
inch  torpedo  tubes.  Designed  to  carry 
and  lay  80  mines,  this  ship  was  built 
in  Petrograd,  Russia,  in  1918.  She  was 
captured  from  Russia  by  British 
cruisers  and  destroyers  in  the  Baltic 
the  same  year.  She  was  transferred  to 
Estonia  and  was  purchased  by  Peru 
in  1933. 

Two  Canadian  frigates  were  sold  to 
the  Peruvian  navy  in  1947.  Also 
added  to  the  Peruvian  fleet  last  year 
were  a number  of  ex-U.S.  LCTs. 

The  Amazon  River  Force  consists  of 
six  river  gunboats.  Newest  of  these: 

• Amazonas  and  Loreto — 250  tons, 
speed  15  knots,  main  armament  three 
65-mm.  guns,  built  by  Electric  Boat 
Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  1934.  Oldest  of 
them  is  the  50-ton  Iquitos  which  was 
built  in  1875. 

A recent  reorganization  of  the  Peru- 
vian navy  has  put  all  navy  tugs  under 
the  control  of  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Arsenal  at  Callao.  All  landing  craft 
have  been  placed  under  the  Coast 
Defense  Command. 


CEREMONIES  are  held  for  the  senior  class  at  famed  Valparaiso  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Chile.  Both  Chile  and  Peru  study  and  emulate  techniques  of  U.  S.  Navy. 


FLAGSHIP  of  the  Peruvian  fleet,  Almirante  Grau , was  built  in  England  in 
1907.  Ram-bowed  and  antiquated,  she  makes  24  knots,  displaces  3,200  tons. 


the  ship  earlier  the  same  year.  Huas- 
car  was  one  of  the  flrst  ships  to  be 
equipped  with  a turret. 

• PERU 

Peru,  which  is  definitely  a one-ocean 
nation,  has  what  could  be  called  a 
two-coast  navy. 

The  Peruvian  navy  is  divided  into 
the  Pacific  Force  and  the  Amazon 
River  force.  Ships,  to  reach  their  sta- 
tion on  the  Amazon,  must  proceed 
from  Callao  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  around  the  northern  end  of 
South  America,  down  the  east  coast  to 
the  Amazon’s  mouth  and  then  some 
3,000  miles  up  the  river.  In  so  doing, 
they  arrive  at  a point  only  a few  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  starting  place 
after  travelling  at  least  6,000  miles. 

Main  base  of  the  Pacific  Force  and 
site  of  the  naval  academy  is  Callao, 
near  Lima,  about  midway  down  the 
coast.  Callao  has  been  the  site  of  a 
U.S.  naval  mission  for  many  years. 

Most  enlisted  men  in  the  Peruvian 
navy  are  conscripted  from  inhabitants 
of  the  Callao-Lima  area  and  most  en- 
listments are  for  two  years.  If,  how- 
ever, the  conscriptee  fails  to  appear 
promptly  when  called  for  service,  he 
is  enlisted  for  a three-year  period. 

Young  Peruvians  may  enlist  volun- 
tarily for  an  18-month  hitch.  Peruvian 
sailors,  like  the  Chileans,  can  look 
forward  to  promotions  in  a long  list 
of  ratings.  Time  recruirements  are 
severe,  and  there  is  a ruling  that  no 
one  can  be  rated  a CPO  with  less 
than  20  years' in  the  navy. 

The  present  naval  academy,  in  La 
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CLOSE  WATCH  on  diver  is  kept  with  diving  amplifier  (left).  Beginner  who  has  over-inflated  his  suit  gets  help  (right). 


Shipboard  Training  for  Divers 


RESPITE  the  fact  that  UM  (under- 
water mechanic)  existed  as  a gen- 
eral service  rate  for  only  a few  weeks, 
the  work  and  the  training  of  Navy 
deep-sea  divers  goes  on. 

Performed  for  many  years  by  sev- 
eral rates — boatswain’s  mates,  gun- 
ner’s mates,  torpedomen,  shipfitters, 
carpenter’s  mates,  pharmacist’s  mates 
and  others — diving  became  a special- 
ized rate  on  2 Apr  1948  for  the  first 
time.  Shortly  after,  however,  it  was 
declared  an  emergency  service  rating 
instead  of  general  service. 

To  be  a diver  first  class  or  a master 
diver,  a man  must  be  a graduate  of 
the  Deep  Sea  Divers’  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Salvage  divers  and 
divers  second  class  can  be  qualified, 
however,  after  receiving  training 
aboard  ship. 

In  shipboard  training  under  vet- 
eran divers  and  salvage  men,  the 
students  first  learn  the  art  of  dress- 
ing. tending  and  assisting  divers.  After 
this  stage,  which  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  diving  itself,  the  scholar 
clambers  into  one  of  the  rubberized 
canvas  suits.  Seated  on  a low  stool, 
he  is  loaded  with  weights  and  equip- 
ment until  he  wonders  if  he  will  be 
able  to  stand.  After  he  receives  de- 
tailed final  instructions  and  his  face- 
plate is  bolted  shut,  he  is  lowered 
overboard  and  for  the  first  time  gazes 
into  the  strange  undersea  world. 

When  the  skipper  of  the  repair- 


salvage  ship  uss  Opportune  (ARS  41) 
read  of  the  Navy’s  shortage  of  divers, 
he  realized  that  he  was  in  an  ideal 
situation  to  help.  The  ship  had  a full 
complement  of  divers  and  there  was  a 
well-qualified  officer-diver  aboard  who 
could  instruct. 

The  ship  opened  an  informal  school 
for  volunteer  students,  and  the  train- 
ing has  proved  to  be  highly  success- 
ful. The  second  class  has  completed 


its  six-week  course  with  all  graduates 
qualified  as  divers  second  class.  Most 
of  the  instruction  has  been  conducted 
by  a chief  boatswain  and  a boatswain’s 
mate  first  class,  under  direction  of 
Opportune's  salvage  officer. 

“We  hope  to  continue  these 
courses,”  Opportune's  skipper  said. 
"Our  primary  duty  is  salvage,  and 
that  implies  readiness  for  diving  at  all 
times.” 


STUDENT  divers  get  word  on  underwater  welding  from  enlisted  instructor  at 
the  informal  diving  school  set  up  on  board  repair-salvage  ship  Opportune. 
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Retirement  After  20  Years 

Sir:  Can  an  officer  with  previous  en- 
listed service,  whether  or  not  a Naval 
Academy  graduate,  retire  after  20  years’ 
total  service  not  including  Naval 
Academy  time? — C.  A.  H.,  ENS,  usn. 

• When  any  officer  of  the  regular  Navy 
or  the  regular  Marine  Corps  or  the  Re- 
serve components  thereof  has  completed 
more  than  20  years  of  active  service  in 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard, 
or  the  Reserve  components  thereof,  in- 
cluding active  duty  for  training,  at  least 
10  years  of  which  shall  have  been  active 
commissioned  service,  he  may  at  any  time 
thereafter,  upon  his  own  application  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed 
upon  the  retired  list  on  the  first  day  of 
such  month  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate.— Ed. 

Requesting  UDT  Duty 

Sir:  I understand  that  former  members 
of  underwater  demolition  teams  may  re- 
quest reassignment  to  that  branch  of 
the  naval  service.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
correct  procedure  to  follow  to  enable 
me  to  request  this  duy? — M.  S.  Z.,  EN2, 

USN. 

• Underwater  demolition  teams  are 
under  the  administrative  command  of 
ComPhibPac  and  ComPhibLant.  As  you 
are  on  the  West  Coast  you  should  sub- 
mit a request  to  ComPhibPac  through 
the  appropriate  chain  of  command. — Ed. 

Recommending  PUCs 

Sir:  (1)  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to 
recommend  ships  or  units  for  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation?  (2)  Was  uss 
Raleigh  (CL  7)  ever  recommended  for 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation? — L.  F.  R., 
ENS,  usn. 

• (1)  Recommendations  for  a PUC 
may  be  initiated  by  any  officer  cognizant 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  recom- 
mendation should  be  submitted  via  offi- 
cial channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  (2)  uss  Raleigh  was  recommended 
for  the  PUC  but  it  was  disapproved.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be 
made.  Address  letters  to:  Editor,  ALL 

HANDS,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


About  Delta  and  LST  914 

Sir:  (1)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  uss 
Delta  (AR  9)  received  any  citations  or 
battle  stars  for  her  services  preceding 
the  invasion  of  Southern  France  in  the 
Mediterranean?  (2)  Did  LST  914  get 
any  stars  or  citations  for  the  engagement 
with  enemy  forces  inside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  June  1944? — S.  C.  D.,  SGT, 

USMC. 

• (1)  uss  Delta  earned  the  European- 
African-Middle  Eastern  Area  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  stars.  (2)  LST  914  is 
not  listed  for  any  awards,  and  no  unit 
citations  have  been  awarded  to  either  of 
the  two  vessels. — Ed. 

Wearing  Aiguillettes 

Sir:  Do  the  aides  of  Presidential 
Chief  of  Staff  Admiral  Leahy  wear  their 
aiguillettes  on  the  right  or  left  shoulder? 
— R.  H.  F. 

• The  aides  to  Fleet  Admiral  William 
D.  Leahy,  usn,  Chief  of  Staff,  wear 
their  aiguillettes  on  the  left  shoulder. 
— Ed. 

Transfer  to  MarCor 

Sir:  I reenlisted  in  the  Navy  on  15 
Nov  1946  and  at  the  present  time  have 
about  two  years  to  do  on  this  current 
enlistment.  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
transferring  to  the  Marine  Corps  to  fin- 
ish out  my  enlistment? — L.  S.  K.,  SN, 

USN. 

• No.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
transferring  from  the  Navy  to  the  Marine 
Corps. — Ed. 


Exams  for  Pay  Grade  1A 

Sir:  I am  serving  in  a naval  trans- 
port in  the  Pacific  which  operates  out 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I would  like  you 
to  answer  an  important  question  for  me 
I am  qualified  in  all  respects  for  chief 
ship’s  serviceman.  I would  like  to  take 
the  examination  for  the  rating  of  chief, 
but  don’t  know  how  to  go  about  it. — 
J.  C.  0.,  SHI,  usn. 

• Nothing  to  it.  All  you  do  is  see  en- 
closure (D)  to  BuPers  Circ  Ltr.  191-46 
(AS&SL,  July-December  19461.  If  you 
are  eligible  and  hare  been  rerommendel 
by  your  CO  to  the  convening  authority 
not  later  than  10  Sept  1948,  you  will  be 
permitted  to  take  a Navy-wide  exam- 
ination on  Wednesday,  1 Dec  1948.  Com- 
plete information  is  contained  on  page 
40  of  this  issue  of  All  Hands. — Ed. 

Philippine  Insular  Force 

Sir  : After  serving  in  the  U.S.  N ivy, 
it  is  my  intention  to  enlist  in  the  U.S. 
Insular  Force  in  Cavite.  Philippines.  Is 
there  any  existing  regulation  that  affect1 
this  enlistment? — F.  F..  usn. 

• First  enlistments  in  the  Insular 
Forces  no  longer  are  accepted.  Since  the 
Philippine  Islands  gained  their  inde- 
pendence on  4 July  1946.  they  are  no 
longer  an  Insular  Possession  of  the  l .S. 
Ed. 

Sea  Duty  for  Advancement 

Sir:  I enlisted  as  YN2,  usn,  under 
broken  service.  Can  I count  sea  duty  in 
a previous  enlistment  toward  eligibility 
for  advancement  in  rating? — J.  F.  B.. 
YN2,  usn. 

• Under  present  instructions  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46, 
you  cannot. — Ed. 

Reserves  and  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  I would  like  the  answer  to  the 
following  two  questions:  (1)  I am  a 

broken-service  MMC  serving  on  active 
duty  as  an  armory-keeper.  In  the  event 
I reenlist  in  the  regular  Navy  as  FN 
and  complete  20  years  of  service  and 
am  only  a MM1,  would  I retire  or  be 
placed  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  as  a MMC 
or  a MM1?  (2)  In  the  event  that  I 
finish  up  20  while  serving  as  a MMC 
on  active  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  Class 
V-6,  would  1 be  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  the  same  as  a regular  usn  man? 
— D.  D.  M.,  MMC,  usnr. 

• (1)  You  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  in  the  rating  you 
would  hold  at  the  time  of  such  transfer, 
and  would  receive  retainer  pay  based  on 
that  rate.  (2)  No.  } ou  must  be  serving 
in  the  regular  Navy  to  be  eligible  for 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. — Ed. 


USS  Raleigh— A victim  of  Japanese  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  lived  to  fight  again. 
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USS  FULTON — Made  important  contributions  to  the  success  of  our  forces  at  Midway. 


School  Certificate 

Sir:  In  1942  I attended  the  torpedo 
school  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Since  discharge 
I have  misplaced  my  certificate  of  at- 
tendance. Can  you  tell  me  the  correct 
procedure  to  go  about  in  order  to  secure 
a duplicate? — C.  L.  P.,  TM2,  usnr. 

• Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  show  that  you  attended  the 
school  during  the  period  13  Aug  1942 
to  7 Dec  1942.  You  should  address  a 
request  for  a duplicate  certificate  of 
attendance  to  the  Commanding  Officer, 
Torpedoman  s School,  Newport,  R.  I. — 
Ed. 

Seniority  in  Rating 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  August  1945,  and 
my  friend  in  September  1945.  He  was 
advanced  to  Y3  in  September  1946,  and 
in  April  1947  I was  advanced  to  the  same 
rating.  On  16  May  1948  we  were  both 
advanced  to  Y2.  Which  of  us  is  the 
senior  man?  Is  he  because  of  being  a 
rated  man  much  longer  or  am  I because 
of  longer  service? — E.  W.  M.,  YN2,  usn. 

• Neither.  You  and  your  friend  hold 
equal  seniority  as  YN 2 as  of  J6  May 
1948.— Ed. 

'Old'  Lexington's  Awards 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  awards  and  battle  stars  the 
“old”  uss  Lexington  (C V 2)  received 
for  its  action  against  the  enemy  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  the  time  she  was  sunk 
in  the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea,  8 May  1942. 
— R.  D.  A.,  PN1,  usn. 

• uss  Lexington  (CV  2)  is  entitled 
to  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  engagement  stars  for 
Pacific  raids  in  1942  and  the  Battle  of 
Coral  Sea. — Ed. 

Getting  Old  Rate  Back 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
on  19  Dec  1941  and  was  discharged  on 
10  Dec  1945  as  a PHM1.  I reenlisted  in 
the  regular  Navy  on  14  Jan  1947  as 
HA1.  Is  there  any  official  directive  which 
authorizes  me  to  get  my  former  rating 
of  PHM1? — D.  L.  L.,  HA1,  usn. 

• No.  There  is  no  official  directive 
that  will  enable  you  to  get  your  rate 
back,  except  by  normal  advancement 
under  instructions  applicable  to  all.— Ed. 

Reduced  in  Rating 

Sir:  A man  serving  on  board  an  acti\e 
ship  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  was  advanced  in 
rating  from  pay  grade  4 to  3.  Some  time 
later,  the  ship  was  decommissioned  to 
ISIR  (In  Service,  In  Reserve)  status, 
serving  as  an  accommodation  vessel.  All 
personnel  were  retained  on  board.  The  man 
was  later  disrated  by  the  commanding 
officer  that  had  rated  him.  Is  this  legal? 
In  other  words,  is  B-26,  Article  24, 
Appendix  B,  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  to 
be  construed  as  meaning  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  same  command  or  the  same 


individual  commanding  officer  has  the 
authority  to  reduce  a man  at  captain’s 
mast  in  a rating  established  by  himself? 
— W.  M.,  Y2,  usn. 

• To  clarify  a question  which  often 
arises  throughout  the  Navy,  your  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  Article  D-5113(2), 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual.  The 
power  of  the  commanding  officer  to  re- 
duce in  rating  as  a punishment  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  command  in  which  the  man  re- 
ceived his  rating  ( provisions  of  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy  which 
comprise  Article  24,  Naval  Courts  and 
Boards ).  Example:  Ij  an  enlisted  man 
attached  to  a submarine  base  is  rated  by 
his  commanding  officer.  Captain  John 
Doe,  the  man  may  later  be  reduced  as 
punishment  by  Captain  Doe,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  24.  If  Captain  Doe  is 
relieved  of  his  command,  his  successor 
in  office  also  may  reduce  the  man  as  a 
punishment  in  accordance  with  Article 
24 — Ed. 

Seeks  LDO  Status 

Sir:  With  the  passage  of  the  Person- 
nel Act  of  1947,  is  it  possible  for  a 
former  usn  temporary  officer  with  10 
years  active  duty  to  request  a permanent 
usn  limited  duty  commission? — J.  W. 
W„  LTJG,  usn. 

• Yes.  The  instructions  for  the  cur- 
rent program  were  contained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltrs.  174-47  and  175-47,  (NDB,  15 
Sept  1947).  Instructions  for  the  next  an- 
nual program  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future  in  the  same  manner. — Ed. 

Promotion  and  Reversion 

Sir:  Here  are  two  questions  I would 
like  answered:  (1)  What  is  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel’s  policy  on  promo- 
tion of  temporary  warrants  to  chief  war- 
rant? (2)  Alnav  44-48  (NDB,  15  June 
1948)  states  that  the  voluntary  retention 
on  active  duty  for  certain  Reserve,  tem- 
porary and  warrant  officers  has  been 
confirmed.  Does  that  mean  no  request 
to  revert  to  permanent  enlisted  status 
will  be  considered  or  approved  during 
fiscal  year  1949? — H.  L.  M.,  MACH, 

USN. 

• (1)  Warrant  officers  are  advanced 
to  chief  warrant  upon  completion  of  six 
years’  service  in  grade.  (2)  No.  It 
means  that  those  confirmed  for  retention 
are  assured  of  being  retained  until  30 
June  1949.  Any  request  for  reversion 
will  be  considered. — Ed. 


Medal  for  Fulton 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  what  citations 
uss  Fulton  (AS  11)  was  awarded  from 
September  1941  until  she  was  decom- 
missioned?— H.  B.  Z.,  SKC,  usn. 

• uss  Fulton  (AS  11)  earned  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign  Medal 
with  one  bronze  star  for  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  3 to  6 June  1942. — Ed. 

Retirement  Pay 

Sir:  If  a temporary  officer  reverts  to 
his  permanent  rate  and  elects  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  under  Option  2 
of  Public  Law  720  (79th  Congress)  will 
he  receive  retirement  pay  based  on  the 
highest  rank  held  when  30  years  have 
been  completed? — P.  E.  H.,  CHPCLK, 

USN. 

• Yes.  Upon  completion  of  30  years’ 
service,  retired  pay  will  be  based  upon 
the  highest  rank  satisfactorily  held,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
enlisted  retired  pay  but  is  based  on  the 
higher  rank. — Ed. 

Star-Studded  Conway 

Sir:  (1)  What  ribbons  and  stars 

would  a crew  member  of  uss  Conway 
(DD  507)  be  authorized  to  wear  from 
her  commissioning  date  to  June  1945? 
(2)  Was  Conway  ever  given  a unit 
citation  or  commendation?— V.  0.  M., 
ENS,  USNR. 

• uss  Conway  was  awarded  10  stars 
on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign 
Medal  and  one  star  on  the  Philippine 
Liberation  Medal.  No  unit  commenda- 
tion ivas  made  to  Conway. — Ed. 


USS  CONWAY — Fighting  tin  can  won 
honors  during  the  Philippine  campaign. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Coni.) 

Good  Story,  Wrong  Ship 

Sir:  There  appeared  on  page  43  of  the 
May  1948  issue  of  All  Hands  an  article 
entitled  ‘‘Tin  Can,  SecNavAid  Marine  in 
Distress.”  It  was  a good  story,  which  was 
apparently  released  by  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Office  of  the  Navy  Department  since 
it  has  previously  appeared  in  other  pub- 
lications. However,  in  each  case  it  has 
erroneously  stated  that  the  carrier  in- 
volved was  uss  Leyte  (CV  32).  Un- 
doubtedly, that  splendid  ship  is  able  and 
willing  to  care  for  her  people.  But  in  this 
case  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  PFC 
Fagenholz.  He  was  not  serving  aboard 
her,  but  was  a member  of  the  8th  Marines, 
embarked  in  uss  Philippine  Sea  (CV  47) 
which  was  then  engaged  in  a Second 
Task  Fleet  problem. 

When  his  bad  news  came  it  was  Philip- 
pine Sea  which  made  arrangements  for 
his  emergency  leave  and  started  him  for 
the  U.S.  via  destroyer  and  plane,  just 
before  the  Phil  Sea  started  for  Europe. 
We  are  certain  our  sister  ship  would  not 
wish  publicity  that  belongs  to  Philippine 
Sea. 

A correction  to  this  story  would  there- 
fore be  widely  appreciated.  To  complete 
the  story,  Howard  Fagenholz,  PFC,  usmc, 
did  not  return  to  Philippine  Sea  at  the 
expiration  of  his  leave,  but  was  directed 
to  report  in  to  the  2nd  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  where  he  is  pre- 
sumably awaiting  his  outfit  which  is  now 
returning  embarked  in  Philippine  Sea  and 
other  ships. — G.V.D.,  CAPT,  ltsn. 

Award  to  7 7 1th  Seabees 

Sir:  I was  a member  of  the  111th 
U.S.  Naval  Construction  Battalion  from 
June  1943  to  October  1945.  I would 
like  to  know  if  the  111th  Seabees  were 
ever  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion for  operations  on  Omaha  Beach  on 
D-Day,  6 June  1944.— G.  C.  B.,  CDFN, 

USN. 

• No.  A recommendation  for  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  111th 
U.S.  Naval  Construction  Battalion  was 


disapproved  in  August  1944.  This  Bat- 
talion, however,  is  entitled  to  one  star 
on  the  European-African-Middle  Eastern 
Campaign  Medal  for  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  also  entitled  to  one  star  on 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  for 
Borneo  operations. — Ed. 

Shore  Duty  Requests 

Sir:  Is  there  any  specific  time  set  for 
a man’s  tour  of  sea  duty  to  be  completed 
so  he  can  submit  a request  for  shore 
duty  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
139-47?— A.  L.  K„  YN3,  usn. 

• No.  Enlisted  personnel  are  eligible 
to  submit  requests  for  a normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  when  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  139-47  (NDB, 
31  July  1947),  paragraph  4(a)  and  (b). 
If  qualified,  a mans  name  is  placed  on 
the  shore  duty  eligibility  list  for  consider- 
ation when  a vacancy  occurs  on  the  duty 
desired.  Such  assignment  is  governed  by 
availability,  length  of  sea  service  since 
last  shore  detail  and  obligated  service  re- 
quired by  current  directives. — See  All 
Hands,  July  1948,  p.  54. — Ed. 

Non-Citizens  in  Navy 

Sir:  On  4 June  1945  I was  inducted 
into  the  U.  S.  naval  service  for  a four- 
year  enlistment.  It  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  reenlist  when  this  enlistment  ex- 
pires. However,  I am  not  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  (1)  What  possibilities 
do  I have  of  shipping  over,  even  though 
I am  a non-citizen?  (2)  How  can  I 
become  a naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States? — E.  M.  R.,  usn. 

• (1)  Since  you  were  serving  in  the 
regular  Navy  on  4 July  1946,  you  may, 
under  current  instructions,  if  physically 
and  otherwise  qualified,  reenlist  imme- 
diately after  discharge,  or  within  three 
months  after  discharge.  (2)  With  re- 
gard to  naturalization,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  inquire  of  your  commanding  of- 
ficer concerning  the  provisions  of  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  Manual,  Article 
D-10201,  change  No.  12.  This  article 
outlines  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
applying  for  naturalization. — Ed. 


Credit  for  Unused  Leave 

Sir:  I reenlisted  in  the  Navy  on  8 Nov 
1947,  on  a continuous  service  basis,  and 
at  that  time  I had  67  days’  leave  coming 
to  me.  1 was  told  that  1 would  have  to 
take  this  leave  or  lose  it.  At  the  time  I 
did  not  desire  leave,  so  1 didn't  take  it. 

I find  that  I was  misinformed  and  that  1 
could  have  received  cash  settlement  for 
that  leave.  Is  there  any  way  that  1 can 
submit  a claim  for  this  leave  now? — T.  G., 
M0MM2,  usn. 

• No.  Since  1 October  1947,  when  a 
man  has  been  discharged  and  has  reen- 
listed immediately,  he  has  a choice  of 
either  (a)  settling  in  cash  for  unused 
leave  due  (not  to  exceed  60  days)  at 
time  of  discharge,  or  (b)  carrying  over 
unused  leave  credit  to  his  neiv  enlistment 
on  a continuous  service  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6 (e)  (2)  of  BuPers- 
BuSandA  Joint  Ltr.  of  25  Aug  1947 
(NDB,  31  Aug  1947).  As  your  leave  was 
not  settled  in  cash  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge, and  as  it  cannot  be  paid  after 
the  date  of  reenlistment  (when  reenlist- 
ment is  on  a continuous  service  basis), 
the  credit  teas  carried  over  into  your  new 
enlistment.  If  the  balance  available  ex- 
ceeds 60  days  after  crediting  the  accrual 
on  30  June,  a new  entry  dated  1 July 
shall  be  made  reducing  the  amount  to 
60  days. — Ed. 

China  Service  Ribbon 

Sir:  In  All  Hands,  May  1948,  p.  28, 
you  inform  A.G.K.  that  he  should  wear 
his  China  Service  Ribbon  after  the  World 
War  II  Victory  Ribbon.  I have  been 
incorrectly  instructing  my  men  to  wear 
the  China  Service  Ribbon  immediately 
ahead  of  the  American  Defense  Service 
Ribbon,  because  Uniform  Regulations, 
1947,  prescribed  that  order.  Also,  the 
China  Service  Medal  was  established 
prior  to  area  ribbons.  Will  Uniform 
Regulations  be  changed,  or  have  I 
missed  the  point? — PI.  F.  R.,  UCDR, 
USN. 

• The  China  Service  Ribbon,  if  earned 
for  service  in  China  between  1937  and 
1938,  is  worn,  before  the  American  De- 
fense Service  Ribbon.  However,  if  earned 
for  service  after  2 Sept  1945,  it  takes 
precedence  next  after  the  World  War  II 
Victory  Ribbon . An  individual  eligible 
for  both  periods  wears  the  ribbon  ahead 
of  the  American  Defense  Service  Ribbon, 
with  one  bronze  star  to  indicate  sub- 
sequent service. — En. 

Ribbon  for  Parrott 

Sir:  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
1941,  I was  serving  in  uss  Parrott  (DD 
218),  which  was  a unit  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet.  As  a veteran  of  the  battles  of 
Makassar  Straits  and  Badoeng  Straits, 
am  I entitled  to  the  Philippine  Defense 
Ribbon? — J.  C.,  MMC,  usn. 

• uss  Parrott  is  entitled  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Defense  ribbon  with  one  star. — 
Ed. 
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Retention  in  Service 

Sir:  A friend  of  mine  was  given  a 
summary  court-martial  by  his  CO.  At  that 
time  he  had  been  in  the  Navy  for  23 
months  and  was  eligible  for  discharge 
within  eight  days  after  his  court-martial. 
The  court  gave  as  his  sentence  loss  of  pay 
and  a BCD.  The  convening  authority  re- 
mitted the  BCD  on  condition  that  he 
maintain  a record  satisfactory  to  his  CO. 

Upon  checking  out  of  this  station  for 
discharge,  he  was  notified  that  he  would 
have  to  stay  in  the  service  an  extra  six 
months  in  order  to  fulfill  his  probationaiy 
period.  According  to  Sec.  476,  Naval 
Courts  and  Boards,  the  probationary 
period  cannot  extend  beyond  his  current 
enlistment  and  yet  Alnav  436-46  states 
that  he  will  have  to  serve  it  out.  We 
would  appreciate  finding  out  which  of 
these  orders  is  correct— D.  J.  W., 
MAM3,  usn. 

• Alnav  155-41  states  that  enlistments 
of  men  in  the  regular  Navy  who  do  not 
voluntarily  extend  or  reenlist  are  ex- 
tended in  accordance  with  an  Act  ap- 
proved 13  Dec  1941  for  a period  not 
later  than  six  months  after  termination  of 
the  war.  While  Alnav  436-46  modified 
the  above  to  a certain  extent,  it  was  speci- 
fied that  enlisted  personnel  restored  to 
active  duty  on  probation  after  discipli- 
nary measures  shall  not  be  separated  if 
violation  of  the  probation  would  result  in 
a bad  conduct  or  dishonorable  discharge. 
(1)  until  expiration  of  the  prescribed  pro- 
bationary period  if  the  probationary  pe- 
riod is  for  less  than  six  months,  or  (2) 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months  of  the 
prescribed  probationary  period  if  the 
period  is  six  months  or  more. 

Accordingly,  it  is  considered  that  men 
in  the  above  category  have  had  their  en- 
listments extended  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  13  Dec  1941,  and  therefore  the 
prescribed  probationary  period  does  ex- 
tend beyond  the  current  enlistment  of  the 
man  concerned. 

It  should  be  considered  that  the  Navy 
Department’s  action  in  placing  men  who 
are  in  a probationary  status  in  an  ex- 
tended enlistment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  concerned  in  that  it  provides  these 
men  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  for 
themselves  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions. 
—Ed. 

Gl  Benefits 

Sir:  If  a regular  Navy  officer  retires 
voluntarily  after  20  years  service  upon 
his  own  application  with  50  per  cent 
active  pay,  to  what  educational  benefits 
is  he  entitled  as  a veteran  of  World  War 
II  under  the  GI  Bill?  For  example, 
could  he  undertake  a course  in  Business 
Administration  at  Harvard  at  government 
expense  and  receive  the  monthly  subsist- 
ence allowance  even  though  he  had  pre- 
viously completed  four  years  at  the  Naval 
Academy? — M.  H.  C.,  CDR,  usn. 

• The  two  basic  requirements  of  the 
Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 


as  amended,  commonly  known  as  the  Gl 
Bill  of  Rights  are:  (1)  90  days  active 
service  part  of  which  was  after  16  Dec 
1940  and  before  25  July  1947  and  (2)  A 
separation  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable.  Retirement  meets  the  sep- 
aration requirements  above.  It  would 
appear  therefore,  that  you  are  entitled  to 
these  benefits.  Retired  pay  is  not  con- 
sidered compensation  for  productive  labor 
and  does  not  affect  subsistence  allowance 
given  while  a veteran  is  attending  school 
under  the  Servicemen  s Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended.  However  you  should 
check  with  your  nearest  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office  for  verification  of  the 
above. — Ed. 


Wants  ETM  School 

Sir:  I recently  had  my  rate  changed 
from  STM1  to  SN  with  the  intention  of 
striking  for  storekeeper.  Now  I would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
ETM  school?  I have  a mark  of  52  in  my 
general  classification  test,  64  in  arithmeti- 
cal reasoning  and  61  in  electrical  knowl- 
edge. I have  had  industrial  electricity  as 
a vocational  subject  while  in  high  school 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  electron- 
ics. At  present  I have  three  more  years  of 
obligated  service. — E.  R.  C.,  SN,  usn. 

a Present  entrance  requirements  for 
ETM  school  are:  GCT  plus  ARI  120  and 
Mechanical  Knowledge  ( electrical ) 60. 

—Ed. 


Souvenir  Book  Contains  Ships'  Histories 


In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month 
will  print  notices  from  ships  and  stations 
which  are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war 
records"  and  wish  to  advise  personnel  for- 
merly attached.  Notices  should  be  directed 
through  channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and 
should  include  approximate  publication  date, 
address  of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy 
and  whether  money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on 
souvenir  books  published  by  any  command, 
except  those  notices  which  have  appeared 
in  this  space  since  March  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 
for  information  on  books  published  by 
various  commands.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  COs  and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of 
souvenir  books,  announcements  for  which 
have  not  appeared  in  this  space,  notify 
BuPers  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• Short  History  of  Destroyer 
Escorts  and  Fast  Destroyer  Transports 
attached  to  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  A compiled  history  of 
statistical  information  on  92  DEs  and 
12  APDs  assigned  to  the  group.  Ad- 
dress San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet,  uss  Klondike  (AD  22), 
U.  S.  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
The  vessels  assigned  to  the  group 
are:  uss  Klondike  (AD  22)  ; uss 
Lovelace  (DE  198)  ; uss  Manning 
(DE  199)  ; uss  Neuendorf  (DE  200)  ; 
uss  James  E.  Craig  (DE  201);  uss 
Eichenberger  (DE  202)  ; uss  Thoma- 
son (DE.203);  uss  Rudderow  (DE 
224)  ; uss  Day  (DE  225)  ; uss  Hodges 
(DE  231)  ; uss  John  C.  Butler  (DE 
339)  ; uss  O’Flaherty  (DE  340)  ; tss 
Raymond  (DE  341)  ; uss  Richard  W. 
Suesens  (DE  342)  ; uss  Abercrombie 
(DE  343)  ; uss  Robert  Brazier  (DE 

345)  ; uss  Edwin  A.  Howard  (DE 

346)  ; uss  Jesse  Rutherford  (DE  347)  ; 
uss  Key  (DE  348)  ; uss  Gentry  (DE 
349)  ; uss  Traw  (DE  350)  ; uss 
Maurice  J.  Manuel  (DE  351)  ; uss 
Naifeh  (DE  352);  uss  Doyle  C. 
Barnes  (DE  353)  ; uss  Kenneth  M. 
Millett  (DE  354)  ; uss  J accord  (DE 
355)  ; uss  Lloyd  E.  Acree  (DE  356)  ; 
uss  George  E.  Davis  (DE  357)  , uss 
Mack  (DE  358);  uss  Wodson  (DE 
359)  ; uss  Walton  (DE  361)  ; uss  Rolf 
(DE  362)  ; uss  Pratt  (DE  363)  ; uss 
McGinty  (DE  365);  uss  Alvin  C. 
Cockrell  (DE  366)  ; uss  French  (I<E 
367)  ; uss  Cecil  J.  Doyle  (DE  368)  ; 


uss  Thaddeus  Parker  (DE  369)  , uss 
John  L.  Williamson  (DE  370)  ; uss 
Presley  (DE  371)  ; USS  Williams  (DE 
372)  ; uss  Richard  S.  Bull  (DE  402)  ; 
uss  Richard  M.  Rowell  (DE  403)  ; 
uss  Dennis  (DE  405)  ; uss  Edmonds 
(DE  406)  ; uss  Straus  (DE  408)  ; uss 
La  Prade  (DE  409)  ; uss  Jack  Millet 
(DE  410);  uss  Stafford  (DE  411); 
uss  Walter  C.  Wann  (DE  412)  ; uss 
LeRay  Wilson  (DE  414)  ; uss  Law- 
rence C.  Taylor  (DE  415)  ; uss  Melvin 
R.  Nawman  (DE  416)  ; uss  Oliver 
Mitchell  (DE  417)  ; uss  Tabberer 
(DE  418)  ; uss  Leland  E.  Thomas 
(DE  420)  ; uss  Chester  T.  O’Brian 
(DE  421)  ; uss  Douglas  A.  Munro 
(DE  422)  ; uss  Dufilho  (DE  423)  ; 
uss  Haas  (DE  424)  ; uss  Corbesier 
(DE  438)  ; uss  Conklin  (DE  439)  ; 
uss  McCoy  Reynolds  (DE  440)  ; uss 
William  Seiverling  (DE  441);  uss 
Ulvert  M.  Moore  (DE  442)  ; uss  Ken- 
dall C.  Campbell  (DE  443)  ; uss  Goss 
(DE  444)  ; uss  Albert  T.  Harris  (DE 
447)  ; uss  Hanna  (DE  449)  ; uss 
Formoe  (DE  509)  ; uss  Howard  F. 
Clark  (DE  533)  ; uss  Silverstein  (DE 
534)  ; uss  Lewis  (DE  535)  uss  Bivin 
(DE  536)  ; uss  Riley  (DE  579)  ; uss 
Leslie  L.  B.  Knox  (DE  580)  ; uss 
McNulty  (DE  581)  ; uss  Metivier  (DE 
582)  ; uss  Charles  J.  Kimmel  (DE 
584)  ; uss  Lough  (DE  586)  ; uss 
Peiffer  (DE  588)  ; uss  Tinsman  (DE 
589)  ; uss  Paul  G.  Baker  (DE  642)  ; 
uss  Damon  M.  Cummings  (DE  643)  ; 
uss  Bammen  (DE  644)  ; uss  Wiseman 
(DE  667);  uss  Gillette  (DE  681); 
uss  Henry  R.  Kenyon  (DE  683)  ; uss 
Eugene  E.  Elmore  (DE  686)  ; uss 
Osmus  (DE  701)  ; uss  Holt  (DE 
706)  ; uss  Jobb  (DE  707)  ; uss  George 
W.  Ingram  (APD  43)  ; uss  Blessman 
(APD  48)  ; uss  Yokes  (APD  69)  ; uss 
Hunch  (APD  79)  ; uss  Kinzer  (APD 
91);  uss  Knudson  (APD  101);  uss 
Cavallaro  (APD  128)  ; uss  Donald 
W.  Wolf  (APD  129)  ; uss  Cook 
(APD  130);  uss  Walter  X.  Young 
(APD  131)  ; uss  Balduck  (APD  132)  ; 
uss  Bull  (APD  78). 
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SWIMMING  PARTY  from  US 
the  mid-Atlantic.  Upper  left 
shipped  over  into  the  regul 
course  at  the  Personnel  Scl 
Hancock,  USNR,  Director  of 
proofed  F-80s  for  transport 
Sea  Scouts  get  word  from  bli 
let  Ganske,  Wave  flight  orde 


above)  splashes  in  the  cool  water  of 
nen  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  have 
ave  been  selected  for  an  advanced 
n Diego.  With  them  is  CAPT  J.  B. 
Left:  USS  Sicily  takes  aboard  weather- 
s European  Theater.  Low  left:  Greek 
x>ard  USS  Philippine  Sea.  Below:  Vio- 
:are  of  small  fry  aboard  Hawaii  Mars. 


YESTERDAY'S  NAVY  OCTOBER  1948 


TODAY 


U.S.  establishes  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  on 
10  Oct  1845.  Navy 
receives  first  steam 
warship  named  Fulton 
The  First  or  Steam 
Frigate  after  inventor 
Robert  Fulton  on  29  Oct  1814.  Jeep 
carrier  USS  Sangamon  sold  Oct  1947. 
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All  Hands  Writer  and  LST  Executive  Officer 
Win  Second  Navy  Literary  Contest  Awards 


12  Entrants  in  Semi-Finals 

Top  awards  in  the  second  Navy 
Literary  Contest  were  won  by  an  All 
Hands  staff  writer  and  an  LST  ex- 
ecutive officer. 

Thunder  In  January,  a full-length 
regional-psychological  novel  by  H.  0. 
Austin,  MEC,  usn,  a staff  writer  for 
All  Hands,  and  Spoof ers,  a collec- 
tion of  humorous  sketches  and  short 
stories  by  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Arnold  S.  Lott,  usn,  executive  officer 
of  LST  1146.  were  the  winning  entries 
in  the  contest. 

ft  was  the  second  win  in  a row 
for  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Lott, 
who  won  the  contest  last  year  with  a 
book-length  poem  entitled  Hits  and 
Misses  with  Eric  the  Seagull. 

Although  Chief  Austin  has  spent 
12  years  in  t lie  Navy  and  wrote  his 

^ ^ | ' n 

in  North  Dakota 

whose  pioneering  * 

blood  is  stirred  Chief  H.  O'.  Austin 

by  his  desire  to 

conquer  an  unexplored  plateau  in 
Ecuador.  The  hook  paints  a vivid 
picture  of  the  farm  lands  of  North 
Dakota,  and  later  of  the  picturesque 
people  who  live  along  the  banks  and 


in  the  marsh  towns  of  the  Mississippi 
delta  region. 

Chief  Austin  joined  the  staff  of 
All  Hands  in  February  1948.  His 
writing  career  dates  back  to  1933  with 
the  publishing  of 
short  pieces  in  a 
poetry  magazine. 

A former  diver 
and  warrant  offi- 
cer of  temporary 
rank,  he  served 
as  diving  officer 
on  the  destroyer 
tender  uss  Whit- 
ney (AD  4)  in 
the  Philippines  LTJG  A.  S.  Lott 
and  Korea  dur- 
ing the  latter  stages  of  World 
War  II. 

The  two  winners  of  the  literary  con- 
test attended  the  Bread  Loaf  Writer’s 
Conference  at  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  for  two  weeks. 

Final  judge  of  the  contest  was  Dr. 
Theodore  Morrison  of  the  Harvard 
English  Department,  director  of  the 
annual  gathering  at  Bread  Loaf  of 
young  writers,  and  prominent  figures 
of  the  journalism  field. 

Twelve  entries  reached  the  semi- 
finals. The  other  10  were:  L.  M. 
Avery,  SN,  usn;  Lieutenant  L.  B. 
Blair,  usn;  G.  Coppola,  PN1,  usnr 
(W);  H.  S.  Dewey,  ENC,  usn;  J.  H. 
Frohbose,  BUFN,  usn;  R.  A.  Ger- 
hard, RMC,  usn;  A.  Green,  SN,  usn; 
S.  T.  Kuklinski,  AMC,  usn;  V.  P. 
Rennert,  RM2,  usn;  and  J.  Roden. 
Captain,  usmc. 
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TODAY  S NAVY 


SOUVENIR-HUNTING  Valley  Forge 
sailors  window  shop  with  Norwegian 
children  during  their  visit  to  Bergen. 


Seeing  the  World 

Approximately  2,000  reserve  mid- 
shipmen made  a cruise  to  Hawaii 
aboard  the  battleship  uss  Iowa  (BB 
61)  and  the  cruisers  uss  Springfield 
(CL  66),  uss  Pasadena  (CL  65)  and 
uss  Astoria  (CL  90)  as  the  second 
half  of  their  annual  summer  training. 
The  first  half,  aboard  the  same  ships, 
consisted  of  a cruise  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Seattle  and  back  to  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

The  NROTC  middies,  hailing  from 
seven  universities  and  colleges,  found 
the  training  a vast  change  from 
school  life  ashore  as  the  ships  plowed 
through  heavy  seas.  Some  classes 
were  disrupted  because  of  rough 
weather. 

NROTC  personnel  aboard  each  ship 
were  divided  into  three  groups — oper- 
ations, gunnery  and  engineering.  Men 
of  the  various  groups  attended  classes 
within  the  appropriate  department. 
Classes  were  instructed  by  the  ship’s 
officers  and  POs.  Midshipmen  lived 
aboard  the  ships  as  a separate  organi- 
zation, with  their  own  living  quarters, 
recreation  rooms  and  mess  halls. 
Their  officers  were  independent  from 
the  ships’  organizations. 

Simultaneously,  another  cruise  for 
other  NROTC  college  students  took 
place  in  the  Pacific  aboard  the  air- 
craft carriers  USS  Boxer  (CV  21)  and 
uss  Princeton  (CV  37),  the  destroyers 
uss  Rupertus  (DD  851)  and  uss  A.  J. 
Isbell  (DD  869)  and  the  destroyer- 
escort  uss  Mason  (DE  529).  This 


cruise  began  at  San  Francisco.  The 
ships  spent  a period  at  Pearl  Harbor 
where,  among  other  activities,  they 
took  part  in  sinking  the  old  battleship 
uss  New  York  (BB  34).  The  group 
returned  to  the  California  coastal  area 
for  amphibious  training,  flight  train- 
ing and  gunnery  practice  before  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco. 

Other  1948  summer  cruises  for 
future  U.  S.  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve 
officers  are  listed: 

Atlantic  midshipman  cruises  began 
with  13  ships  departing  from  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  and  from  Hampton  Roads. 
Aboard  were  2,460  Naval  Academy 
men,  50  Military  Academy  men  and 
723  NROTC  men,  making  a total  of 
3,233. 

uss  Missouri  (BB  63)  and  the 
destroyers  uss  Dyess  (DD  880),  uss 
Bordelon  (DD  881)  and  uss  Ernest 
G.  Small  (DD  838)  visited  Ville 
Franche,  France,  and  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. The  aircraft  carrier  uss  Coral 
Sea  (CVB  43)  visited  Golfe  Juan, 
France,  during  the  same  period. 

The  destroyers  uss  V esole  (DD  878) 
and  uss  Leary  (DD  879)  visited  at 
Monaco  and  the  cruiser  uss  Macon 
(CA  132)  and  the  destroyers  uss 
Power  (DD  839)  and  uss  Glennon 
(DD  840)  visited  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Missouri,  Donner,  Dyess,  Bordelon 
and  Ernest  G.  Small  also  stopped  at 
Algiers.  Gibraltar  was  visited  by 
Coral  Sea,  the  cruiser  uss  Columbus 
(CA  74)  and  other  ships.  During 
this  time  Power  and  others  stopped 
at  Casablanca. 

The  ships  arrived  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  on  28  July  and  remained 
in  that  vicinity  until  18  August.  They 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads  and  An- 
napolis on  24  August. 

Besides  midshipmen  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Corps  per- 
sonnel from  11  universities  and  col- 
leges embarked  on  summer  cruises, 
totalling  almost  4,000  men. 

Good  Will  Visits 

Three  ships  of  the  Second  Task 
Fleet  are  making  a good  will  visit  to 
several  Mediterranean  and  Persian 
Gulf  ports. 

The  vessels,  uss  Pocono  (AGC  16), 
uss  Siboney  (CVE  112),  and  uss 
Carpellotti  (APD  136),  got  underway 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  are  scheduled 
to  visit  Gibraltar;  Naples,  Italy; 
Phaleron  Bay,  Greece;  Izmir,  Turkey; 
Maddelina,  Sardinia;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  ports  of  Kuwait,  Doha  and 
Bahrein. 


Leased  Property  Released 

The  Navy  is  releasing  its  wartime 
leased  property.  Since  V-J  Day  in 
1945  property  leased  by  the  Navy 
has  been  reduced  by  more  than 
$15,000,000. 

From  a wartime  peak  of  5,0G0 
leases,  only  825  remain  in  effect.  Of 
these,  approximately  300  are  new 
leases  negotiated  since  1945  for  prop- 
erty used  by  the  Naval  Reserve. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1948  fiscal 
year  on  30  June  1948,  annual  rental 
amounted  to  8910,000  as  against  an 
annual  cost  of  $16,112,706  up  to  \ -J 
Day.  Cancellations  by  BuDocks  have 
been  effected  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
per  month. 

Second  Giant's  First  Hop 

The  first  test  flight  of  the  second 
Navy  Constitution  has  been  success- 
fully completed. 

The  second  of  the  Navy’s  92-ton. 
180-passenger  sky  giants  will  be  test 
flown  for  several  weeks  before  being 
turned  over  to  the  Navy,  where  it  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service. 

About  200  hours  of  test  flying  have 
been  logged  on  the  first  Constitution, 
and  all  basic  tests  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Largest  commercial  type  land-based 
plane  in  the  world,  Constitution  has  a 
wing  span  of  89  feet  and  an  overall 
length  of  156  feet.  The  plane  is  com- 
pletely pressurized  for  high  altitude 
flying. 


GIANT  Navy  air  transport  Consti- 
tution is  christened  by  Mrs.  John 
L.  Sullivan,  wife  of  the  SecNav. 
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OVERHAUL  given  famous  Hawaii  Mars,  72l/2-ton  Navy  air  giant,  readies  the 
huge  craft  for  another  5,000  hours  of  safe,  efficient  Pacific  air  transport. 


Navy  Air  Power  on  Display 

Navy  air  power  and  Hying  skill 
literally  stole  the  show  before  thou- 
sands of  spectators  at  the  dedication 
of  the  4,900  acre  international  airport 
at  Idlewild  in  Queens  County,  New 
1 York. 

The  Navy’s  part  of  the  program  be- 
1 gan  when  at  a signal  from  President 
| Truman,  an  F8F  Grumman  Bearcat 
! fighter  plane  was  catapulted  from  a 
special-built  “flight  deck”  between  the 
airport  runways.  At  the  end  of  its 
flight  the  same  plane  came  to  a sud- 
den stop  on  the  flight  deck,  halted  by 
the  arresting  gear. 

A formation  of  Phantom  jets  swept 
down  over  an  imitation  scene  before 
the  stand  in  which  the  President  sat. 
The  planes’  machine  guns  hammered 
in  simulated  strafing,  and  the  painted 
scene  disappeared  in  smoke.  In  its 
place  appeared  10-foot  letters  spell- 
ing NAVY.  From  that  time,  the 
Navy’s  show  held  the  crowd  spell- 
j bound  throughout  its  half-hour  dura- 
tion. 

Two  hundred  fighter  planes,  dive 
bombers  and  torpedo  bombers  from 
the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Philippine  Sea 
(CV  47)  made  simulated  attacks,  fly- 
ing in  close  formation  at  low  altitude. 
A Marine  Corps  flyer  led  a formation 
of  four  McDonnell  Phantom  jets 
through  a series  of  fascinating  ma- 
neuvers, after  which  the  Navy  Blue 
Angels  went  through  their  paces.  (For 
a complete  description  of  the  Blue 
Angels’  performance,  see  p.  17.) 

The  Navy  show  closed  with  a dem- 
onstration of  jet-assisted  take-off, 
when  a Neptune  P2V  patrol  bomber 
took  to  the  air  at  a steep  angle.  At 
1,000  feet  the  plane  leveled  off  for 
normal  flight.  The  Neptune  holds 
the  world’s  long-distance  non-stop 
record  of  11,236  miles  from  Australia 
to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  day’s  most  spectacular  single 
performance  was  that  of  the  Navy’s 
newest  jet  fighter,  the  Grumman 
Panther.  Flown  by  a civilian  test 
pilot,  the  plane  demonstrated  its 
breathtaking  speed  before  the  vast 
crowds,  twice  buzzing  the  field  at 
more  than  600  miles  per  hour. 

Synthetic  Mica 

The  Navy’s  tremendous  require- 
ments of  mica  for  electronic  devices 
may  be  filled  in  the  future  by  a syn- 
thetic product  which  has  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  natural  mica.  The 
synthetic  material  is  being  produced 
on  a small  scale  under  a coordinated 


research  program  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  BuShips  and 
the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Production  of  synthetic  mica  on  a 
commercial  scale  would  make  the 
U.S.  independent  of  foreign  sources. 
Only  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  need- 
ed by  the  U.S.  in  the  war  years  of 
1943  and  1944  was  produced  domes- 
tically, although  natural  mica  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  government  paid  a subsidy  of 
$6.00  a pound. 

Fluorine-phlogopite  mica,  the  syn- 
thetic form  now  being  produced,  has 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  nat- 
ural mica.  These  include  perfect 
cleavage  into  thin  sheets,  good  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  properties,  and 
chemical  stability. 


POINTING  to  Palestine,  S.  M.  Peter, 
RM1,  who  was  attached  to  UN  media- 
tion group,  answers  query  from  press. 


Weather  Station  Ships 

The  Navy  has  lent  15  small  sea- 
plane tenders  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
use  in  the  Coast  Guard  ocean  weather 
station  program. 

Seaworthiness  of  seaplane  tenders 
and  their  economy  of  operation  are 
the  reasons  this  type  of  ship  was 
chosen  for  the  task. 

The  ocean  weather  station  program 
was  set  up  by  international  agree- 
ment. It  calls  for  maintenance  of 
ships  at  certain  points  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  record  and  report  weather 
conditions  and  to  be  on  hand  in  case 
of  shipping  casualties.  Each  nation 
taking  part  in  the  program  is  re- 
quired to  provide  vessels. 

Ships  lent  to  the  Coast  Guard  are: 
Half  Moon  (AVP  26),  Unimak  (AVP 
31),  Yakutat  (AVP  32),  Barataria 
(AVP  33),  Bering  Strait  (AVP  34), 
Castle  Rock  (AVP  35),  Cook  Inlet 
(AVP  36),  Casco  (AVP  12),  Mack- 
inac (AVP  13),  Humboldt  (AVP  21), 
Matagorda  (AVP  22),  Absecon  (AVP 
23),  Chincoteague  (AVP  24),  Coos 
Bay  (AVP  25),  and  Rockaway  (AVP 
29). 

These  ships  are  all  of  the  1,766-ton 
Barnegat  class. 

Navy's  Good  Turn  Repaid 

Navy  fuel  oil  lent  to  11  eastern  sea- 
board states  last  winter  has  been  re- 
turned. A total  of  1,050,000  barrels 
of  fuel  oil  had  been  loaned  by  the 
Navy  to  assist  in  alleviating  a critical 
fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

States  receiving  the  loan  of  Navy 
oil  were  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont  and 
Virginia. 
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Wake  Defender  Retires 


All  America  cheered  the  courage  of 
a handful  of  marines  who  gave  the 
Japs  their  initial  set-back  of  the  war 
during  the  first  attempted  landing  on 
Wake  Island  11  Dec  1941.  That  small 
garrison  wrote  a stirring  page  in  the 
history  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

One  of  the  writers  of  that  heroic 
story  is  Colonel  James  P.  S.  Devere- 
aux,  usmc,  who  has  retired  from  active 
duty  following  more  than  25  years’ 
service.  The  45- 
year-old  officer 
commanded  the 
Wake  Island  gar- 
rison when  it 
was  overrun  by 
the  Japs  in  a 
more  successful 
second  attempt. 

At  the  time  he 
was  a major. 

Colonel  Dever- 
eaux  retired  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  For 
his  leadership  in  defending  the  tiny 
American  outpost  for  15  days  against 
overwhelming  odds,  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  1942. 

The  colonel  served  both  as  an  en- 
listed man  and  as  an  officer.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  in  July 
1923,  and  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  two  years  later. 

Excerpts  from  the  story  of  the 
fighting  which  made  Colonel  Devere- 
aux  and  his  men  famous,  The  Defense 
of  W ake,  were  presented  as  a book 
supplement  in  All  Hands,  June  1948, 

p.  60. 


Brig.  Gen.  Devereaux 


Canadian  Good-Will  Cruise 

Traditional  good-will  was  evident 
when  the  Canadian  light  cruiser 
hmcs  Ontario  visited  San  Francisco 
on  a training  cruise. 

Senior  ship  of  Canada’s  Pacific 
fleet,  Ontario  was  the  second  major 
vessel  of  a foreign  navy  to  visit  the 
Golden  Gate  since  the  war’s  end.  The 
British  cruiser  Kenya,  stationed  at 
Bermuda,  docked  at  San  Francisco 
last  year  on  a similar  cruise. 

The  50  officers  and  600  enlisted 
men  of  the  ship’s  company  enjoyed 
liberty  during  the  ship’s  four-day 
stay.  The  San  Francisco  post  of  the 
Canadian  Legion  honored  the  ship’s 
company  at  a dance  at  Veteran’s 
Memorial  Building.  San  Franciscans 
inspected  the  cruiser. 

Second  largest  fighting  ship  of  the 
Canadian  Navy  (see  All  Hands,  July 


1948,  p.  19),  Ontario  is  senior  ship 
of  the  West  Coast  fleet  based  at 
Esquimalt,  on  Vancouver  Island,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Victoria,  B.C.  The 
ship  was  completed  just  too  late  to 
see  action  in  World  War  II. 

At  present,  the  cruiser  is  engaged, 
with  other  units  of  the  Canadian  West 
Coast  fleet,  in  a series  of  summer 
training  cruises  for  officers  and  men 
of  the  rcn(r).  On  her  San  Francisco 
cruise,  the  ship  carried  a detachment 
of  men  of  the  rcn(r)  in  addition  to 
her  regular  peacetime  complement. 

Floating  Seaplane  Drydock 

An  experimental  floating  drydock 
for  seaplanes  has  been  tested  success- 
fully by  the  Navy.  It  can  accommodate 
the  Navy’s  largest  seaplanes,  includ- 
ing the  Martin  JRM  Mars,  PBM 
Mariner  and  P5M  patrol  seaplane. 

The  seaplane  drydock  is  designed 
to  make  seaplane  maintenance  at  sea 
easier  by  eliminating  the  tedious  task 
of  hoisting  heavy  planes  aboard  sea- 
plane tenders  for  repair  work. 

The  103-foot  dock  has  a width  of 
39%  feet  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  in 
the  well  deck  of  an  LSD,  which  will 
receive  the  drydock  with  cradled  sea- 
plane. Since  the  floating  dock  is  not 
self-sufficient,  it  will  use  generating 
power  and  maintenance  equipment  of 
its  tender.  It  also  is  designed  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  a seaplane 
tender. 

The  drydock  consists  of  four  pon- 
toon strings  connected  side  by  side, 
each  18  pontoons  long.  It  has  self- 
contained,  operating  equipment  for  hy- 
draulic raising  and  lowering  of  a sea- 
plane. Planes  may  enter  the  dock  from 
either  end. 

The  drydock  is  only  an  experimental 
model,  but  BuDocks  reports  it  is 
showing  its  worth  in  seaplane  mainte- 
nance. 


Dental  Training  Duty 

Nine  Naval  Reserve  ensigns  from 
the  3rd  Naval  District,  all  dental  stu- 
dents attending  the  New  1 ork  Uni- 
versity College  of  Dentistry  and  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery,  were  the  first  such 
group  of  Na\al  Reserve  officers  to  be 
ordered  to  14  days'  voluntary  training 
duty. 

The  training  period  included  one 
day  at  each  of  the  following  naval 
activities:  U.  S.  Naval  Dental  Clinic, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Special  Devices 
Center, Office  of  Naval  Research,  Sands 
Point,  N.  Y.;  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
uss  Leyte  (CV  32).  The  visit  on 
board  Leyte  was  featured  by  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  ship,  with  special 
attention  given  the  dental  department. 

The  last  six  days  were  spent  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Dental  School,  National 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  training  was  arranged  to  fa- 
miliarize the  Reserve  officers  with  the 
workings  of  the  Navy  in  general  and 
the  Dental  Corps  in  particular. 

Six  Navy  Men  on  Team 

Six  Navy  athletes  wrere  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  team  which  com- 
peted in  the  1948  Olympiad  held  in 
London. 

They  were:  Ensign  Robert  Cowell. 
usn,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  backstroke 
swimmer;  Ensign  Malcolm  MacDon- 
ald, usn,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  ban- 
tamweight wrestler:  Midshipman  John 
Fletcher,  usn,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
lightweight  wrestler;  William  Bossio. 
SN,  usn,  uss  Albany  (CA  123),  ban- 
tamweight boxer;  Horace  “Hank”  Her- 
ring, SD1.  usn,  Naval  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  welterweight  boxer,  and 
Lieutenant  Walter  Blattman,  usn. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  an  alternate  on 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  gymnastic  team. 


RESEARCH  to  improve  aerodynamic  and  hydrodynamic  qualities  of  large  fly- 
ing boats  is  being  conducted  with  interchangeable  hulls  on  this  modified  J4F. 
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VISITING  middies  from  USS  Missouri 


are  taken  on  Monte  Carlo  tour  by 
member  of  Prince  of  Monaco's  Guard. 

Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month: 

Vice  Admiral  George  D.  Murray, 
usn,  Commander  First  Task  Fleet, 
was  ordered  to  report  as  ComWes- 
SeaFron  with  additional  duties  as 
ComPacResFlt. 

Vice  Admiral  Gerald  F.  Bogan, 

usn,  ComAirLant,  was  ordered  as 

Commander  First  Task  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Lynde  D.  ‘ McCor- 

mick, usn,  ComBatCruLant,  was  or- 
dered to  report  as  Com  12  with  addi- 
tional duties  as  CO  NavBase  San 
Francisco. 

Vice  Admiral  Russell  S.  Berkey, 

usn,  ComSupGrp,  NavFE  was  ordered 
to  report  as  ComNavFE. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  W.  Rock- 
well, usn.  Naval  Operations,  Navy 
Department,  retired  1 August. 

Rear  Admiral  Monroe  Kelly,  usn, 
retired  1 August. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  B.  Beary, 
usn,  Com  12  and  ComWesSeaFron. 
was  ordered  to  report  as  President, 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.I. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  M.  Griffin, 
usn,  ComNavFE,  was  ordered  as  Pres- 
ident, Naval  Retiring  Board  and 
Naval  Examining  Board,  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Rear  Admiral  Carleton  H.  Wright, 
usn,  Deputy  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  was  ordered  to  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Navy  Department,  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Roscoe  E.  Schuir- 
mann,  usn,  Commander  Naval  Forces, 
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Germany,  was  ordered  to  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Navy  Department,  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  William  K.  Harrill, 
usn,  Naval  Operations,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, was  ordered  as  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Deputy  U.S.N.  Representative, 
Military  Staff  Committee,  United  Na- 
tions. 

Rear  Admiral  Allen  E.  Smith,  usn, 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  President, 
Naval  War  College,  was  ordered  as 
ComBatCruLant. 

Rear  Admiral  Van  Hubert  Rags- 
dale, usn,  retired  1 August. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Wilkes,  usn, 
Member,  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Com- 
mittee, Navy  Department,  was  or- 
dered as  Commander  Naval  Forces, 
Germany. 

Rear  Admiral  Matthias  B.  Gardner, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Commander 
Pacific  Division,  MATS,  and  ordered 
to  report  as  ComNavAirBases,  I4th 
Naval  District. 

Rear  Admiral  Eliot  H.  Bryant,  usn, 
ComCruDiv  8,  retired  1 August. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  P.  Old,  usn, 
was  detached  as  Deputy  Commandant 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  ordered  to  report  as  Com- 
PhibGrp  3. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  H.  Cruzen, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Senior  Mem- 
ber, Naval  Sentence  Review  and 
Clemency  Board,  and  ordered  to  re- 
port as  ComCruDiv  8. 

Rear  Admiral  Frederick  I.  Ent- 
wistle,  usn,  ComPhibGrp  3,  was 
ordered  to  report  to  BuOrd  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Lucien  M.  Grant, 
usn,  was  detached  from  NAS  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  ordered  to  report  as 
BuAer  General  Representative,  Cen- 
tral District,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rear  Admiral  John  E.  Whelchel, 
usn.  Aide  to  ComServPac,  was  or- 
dered as  ComPhib  Grp  4. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Womble  Jr., 
usn,  was  detached  as  Commander 
NTC  San  Diego,  and  ordered  to  re- 
port as  ComSupGrp,  NavFE. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Anderson, 
MC,  usn.  MOIC,  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center,  Bethesda,  Md.,  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  Medical  Division, 
National  Security  Resources  Board. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rear  Admiral  Morton  D.  Willcutts, 
MC,  usn,  was  detached  as  Asst  Chief, 
BuMed,  Professional  and  Personnel 
Operations,  and  reported  as  MOIC 
National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Rear  Admiral  Alexander  G.  Lyle, 
DC,  usn,  retired  1 August. 
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Flight  surgeons  are  learning 
more  and  more  as  aircraft  speeds 
and  altitudes  increase.  One  new 
Navy  finding  disagrees  with  a 
previous  implication  that  high 
concentrations  of  ozone  (which 
reaches  a maximum  at  115,000 
feet)  are  harmful  to  humans. 
They  now  believe  previous  experi- 
ments were  faulty  and  that  the 
human  body  will  not  be  affected 
by  normal  ozone  concentrations. 


Limited  observations  by  three 
flight  surgeons  at  Pensacola  indi- 
cate that  common  sunburn  might 
increase  fainting  and  black-outs 
by  pilots.  Even  moderate  sunburn 
incurred  on  the  bathing  beach, 
their  report  shows,  causes  such  a 
change.  In  tests,  resistance  to 
fainting  increased  as  sunburn 
faded. 


A new  Navy  lantern  for  test- 
ing color  blindness,  perfected  at 
New  London  after  experimenting 
for  six  years,  rejects  the  danger- 
ously defective  person,  passes 
borderline  and  near  - normal 
groups,  and  gives  a definite 
"pass"  or  "fail"  without  requiring 
an  experienced  operator.  Field 
tests  are  being  completed  on  the 
new  device,  whose  advantages 
*over  the  old  system  are  numerous. 


NAVY  SPORTS 


Navy  Wins  Leech  Trophy 

Tennis  victories  over  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  returns  the  coveted  Leech 
trophy  to  the  Navy  for  the  first  time 
in  nine  years. 

Playing  at  the  Army-Navy  Country 
Club  in  Arlington,  Va.,  the  Navy 
scored  a one-match  victory  over  the 
Air  Force,  4 to  3,  and  followed  through 
three  days  later  with  a 6 to  1 trounc- 
ing of  the  Army.  It  was  the  Air 
Force’s  first  representation  in  the 
matches,  which  since  1924  had  been 
held  between  Army  and  Navy  netmen. 

Aiding  the  Army  in  its  nine-year 
tenure  of  the  trophy  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  from  1940  through 
1946.  The  Army  took  the  award  in 
1939  and  retained  it  in  1947  with  a 
smashing  7 to  0 triumph. 

After  the  Army  won  in  the  first 
two  years  of  competition,  the  Navy 
took  over  in  1926  and  successfully  de- 
fended their  championship  12  times, 
through  1937.  The  matches  were  not 
held  in  1938. 

Team  captain  of  the  Navy  netmen 
was  Captain  James  Farrin,  usn,  on 
duty  in  BuShips,  whose  leadership 
led  the  team  to  wins  over  the  Army 
in  three  singles  and  three  doubles 
matches.  In  a fourth  singles  match, 
Lieutenant  Kendall  Jones,  usn,  NAS 
Anacostia,  D.  C.,  dropped  two  sets  to 
Lieutenant  Frank  Mehner,  USA,  Euro- 
pean Command,  2-6  and  3-6. 

In  other  singles  competition,  results 
were: 

Lieutenant  Elston  Wyatt,  usn,  Des- 


ALL-NAVY  TENNIS  doubles  champs 
once  again  are  CAPT  James  M.  Farrin 
Jr.  (left)  and  LT  Kendall  K.  Jones. 


Ron  6 (LantFlt),  defeated  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sanford  Webster,  USA,  3rd  Army. 
6-4  and  6-3. 

Lieutenant  Commander  John  Belir, 
usn.  Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Bay- 
onne, N.  J.,  won  over  Captain  Charles 
Daniel,  USA,  3rd  Army,  4-6,  7-5,  6-3. 

Edward  Serues,  CY,  usn,  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Center,  Bingham,  Mass., 
defeated  MSGT  Louis  Persinger,  USA,  6th 
Army,  7-5,  6-3. 

Doubles  results: 

Captain  James  Farrin,  usn,  and  Cap- 
tain William  Howard,  usn,  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth,  Va.,  defeated  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Robert  Rhine,  USA,  5th 
Army,  and  MSGT  Persinger,  6-3,  8-6. 

Lieutenant  Jones  and  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Behr  defeated  Lieutenant  Julius 
Taylor,  USA,  4th  Army,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Webster,  usa,  6-3,  6-2. 

Lieutenant  Wyatt  and  Ensign  James 
Doyle,  USN,  uss  John  W.  Thomason  (DD 
760),  defeated  Lieutenant  Mehner,  usa, 
and  Lieutenant  Warren  Drake,  usa,  5th 
Army,  2-6,  8-6,  6-0. 

The  Air  Force  was  eliminated  from 
the  finals  by  a one-match  margin. 

Singles  results: 

Captain  Robert  Hippenstiel,  usaf,  Hq., 
USAF,  defeated  Lieutenant  Jones,  6-4, 
6-3. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Behr  defeated 
Major  Thomas  Bonner,  usaf,  Far  East 
Command,  7-5,  6-3. 

Serues,  CY,  defeated  Colonel  Andrew 
Evans,  usaf,  Hq.,  USAF,  6-4,  6-1. 

Lieutenant  Wyatt  defeated  Captain 
Arthur  Dreyer,  usaf,  Hq.,  USAF,  9-7,  6-1. 

Doubles  results: 

Captain  Hippenstiel,  usaf,  and  Cap- 
tain Dreyer,  usaf,  defeated  Lieutenant 
Commander  Behr  and  Lieutenant  Jones, 
6-4,  7-5. 

Major  Bonner,  usaf,  and  Lieutenant 
Robert  Wilson,  usaf,  European  USAF, 
defeated  Captain  Farrin,  and  Captain 
Howard,  7-5,  4-6,  6-2. 

Lieutenant  Wyatt  and  Ensign  Doyle 
defeated  Colonel  Evans,  usaf,  and  Lieu- 
tenant William  Shiver,  usaf,  Maxwell 
AFB,  6-4,  6-4, 

All-Navy  Tennis  Champs 

The  1948  All-Navy  tennis  singles 
champion  is  Lieutenant  Kendall  K. 
Jones,  usn,  who  also  teamed  with 
Captain  James  M.  Farrin,  Jr.,  usn, 
to  defend  successfully  their  doubles 
championship. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  attached  to  NAS 
Anacostia,  D.C.,  represented  the  Po- 
tomac River  Naval  Command  in  the 
singles  while  he  and  Captain  Farrin, 
attached  to  BuShips,  were  also  the 
PRNC  entry  in  the  doubles. 

In  a match  lasting  an  hour  and 
one-half  the  steady-playing  Jones  out- 
stroked  Lieutenant  Elston  Wyatt, 
ServLant  representative,  to  capture 


SENSATIONAL  southpaw,  Thomas 
G.  Breisinger,  CS2,  USN,  led  NAS 
Alameda  to  12th  ND  championship. 

the  crown.  It  was  the  second  year  that 
Lieutenant  Wyatt  has  reached  the 
finals  only  to  be  beaten  in  the  match 
for  the  championship.  Jones  defeated 
him  10-8,  7-5. 

For  a while  it  appeared  the  Serv- 
Lant net  star  would  make  up  for  last 
year’s  loss.  He  jumped  to  a 5-2  lead 
in  the  first  set  and  worked  to  set 
point  on  his  own  service.  However, 
Lieutenant  Jones  refused  to  backtrack, 
broke  the  serve  and  won  four  games 
in  a row.  He  cracked  Lieutenant 
Wyatt’s  serve  again  in  the  18th  game 
to  take  the  set. 

The  doubles  champions  defeated 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  D.  Behr, 
usn,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  A. 
W.  Angstadt,  usn,  6-1,  6-3.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Behr  was  the  1947 
singles  champion. 

Matches  were  played  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Inter-Service  Golf  Tourney 

A new  trophy  donated  by  SecDe- 
fense  and  known  as  the  James  For- 
restal  Inter-Service  Championship 
Golf  Trophy  was  awarded  the  winning 
team  of  the  inter-service  golf  tourna- 
ment held  on  Pebble  Beach  golf 
course,  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

A 12-man  team  from  each  of  the 
three  services  competed  for  the 
trophy.  The  Navy  team  was  com- 
posed of  winners  and  runners-up  of 
the  1948  All-Navy  golf  tournament. 
The  Army  squad  was  picked  from 
winners  of  the  1948  Army  golf  tour- 
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nament  and  the  Air  Force  crew  was 
picked  from  the  top  men  in  the  1948 
Air  Force  golf  championship  tourney. 

The  Navy  served  as  host  for  the 
tournament.  Contestants  played  18 
holes  on  each  of  the  first  two  days 
of  the  tournament  and  36  holes  the 
final  day.  The  winning  team  will 
retain  the  trophy  until  the  1949  tour- 
nament. 

EM  Fencing  Team 

Sailors  at  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  have  organized  an  ama- 
teur enlisted  fencing  team. 

Known  as  the  Norfolk  Division  of 
the  Amateur  Fencers  League,  the 
group  will  be  affiliated  with  the  “Fed- 
eration Internationale  D’Escrime” 
(FIE),  the  AAU  and  the  U.  S.  Olym- 
pic Committee. 

Response  to  the  group’s  efforts  to- 
ward organizing  the  sport  of  fencing 
on  the  station  have  been  enthusiastic. 
A large  number  of  men  have  applied 
for  enrollment,  and  many  Norfolk 
merchants  have  offered  the  use  of 
buildings  and  facilities. 

The  group  will  enter  fencing  teams 
composed  entirely  of  naval  personnel 
in  matches  for  the  Virginia  All-State 
Championship.  Events  entered  will 
include  foil,  sabre  and  epee. 


Navy  Grid  Schedule 

The  1948  schedule  of  the  Naval 
Academy  football  team  finds  the  mid- 
shipmen slated  to  tangle  with  nine  of 
the  top  teams  of  the  nation.  They  are 
listed  below  (opponent,  date  of  game, 
place  of  game)  : 

California,  25  September,  Baltimore, 
Md. ; Cornell,  2 October,  Baltimore; 
Duke,  9 October,  Durham,  N.  C. ; Mis- 
souri, 16  October,  Baltimore;  Penn, 
23  October,  Philadelphia;  Notre 
Dame,  30  October,  Baltimore;  Mich- 
igan, 6 November,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich; 
Columbia,  13  November,  New  York 
City;  Army,  27  November,  Phila- 
delphia. 

BuOrd  Pistol  Club  Wins 

Victorious  in  21  of  24  matches,  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  Pistol  Club  has 
been  awarded  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia pistol  championship  for  the  1947- 
48  competition. 

Composed  of  regular  Navy  and  in- 
active Reserve  personnel  classed  as 
experts,  sharpshooters  and  marksmen, 
the  club  won  50-odd  medals,  trophies 
and  plaques  during  the  year’s  com- 
petition. 


Sprinklings  of  football  talk  are 
seeping  into  scuttlebutt  sessions. 
From  every  indication  there  will 
be  a record  number  of  Navy 
football  squads  lugging  the  pig- 
skin up  and  down  gridirons  this 
fall.  Many  of  these  teams  will  he 
as  heavy-laden  with  talent  as  are 
the  better  college  squads. 


Lay  that  pistol  down,  Wave! 
If  Charlotte  Ajanian  had  lived 
in  the  rip-roaring  west  in  frontier 
days  she  probably  would  have 
been  a peer  of  the  gun-toting 
Annie  Oakley.  As  a chief  yeo 


man  stationed  at  the  Receiving 
Station,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a 
member  of  the  station’s  crack 
Wave  pistol  team,  the  attractive 
lass  qualified  for  the  Navy’s  Ex- 
pert Pistol  Shot  medal,  something 
a lot  of  the  Navy’s  males  have 
shot  at  and  missed. 


A West  Coast  newspaper  re- 
ported that  the  Naval  Air  Aux- 
iliary Station,  Ream  Field,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.,  softball  team  had 
won  the  Southern  League  cham- 
pionship. The  paper  hit  the 
streets  on  Tuesday.  In  the  final 
playoff  held  the  following  after- 
noon the  Ream  Field  softballers 
did  win  the  championship. 


The  Barefoot  Navy — Fita  Fita 
Guard  and  Band  from  Samoa — 
tackled  the  top  14th  Naval  Dis- 
trict softball  teams  in  a double 
round  robin  to  pick  the  repre- 
sentative team  that  competes  for 
the  Pacific  area  softball  cham- 
pionship. It  was  the  second  year 
the  colorful  team,  composed  al- 


most entirely  of  native  Samoans, 
has  entered  the  playoffs.  Paced 


by  their  cross-handed,  heavy-hit- 
ting first  baseman,  “Lefty"  Taeu, 
the  shoeless  team  almost  won  the 
district  championship  last  year. 


Out  in  the  14th  Naval  District 
they’re  talking  about  a softball 
hurler  who  has  been  mowing  ’em 
down  with  his  underhand  offings. 
“Buddy”  Tipton,  who  exercises 
his  flipper  for  the  14ND  league- 
leading Laulaulei  Radio  Station 
team  has  piled  up  an  enviable 
record  of  wins  this  season.  The 
right-hander  heaved  a no-hit,  no- 


run game  against  Wahiawa,  de- 
feating the  dit-dah  lads  3-0. 


The  first  time  this  season  the 
Marine  Corps  Depot  of  Supplies, 
Bartow,  Calif.,  tangled  with  the 
Mobil  Oilers  in  a league  game 
the  Oilers  stomped  all  over  them 
with  a 16-3  defeat.  Gathering 
their  tattered  remnants  together, 
the  Supply  Depot  took  them  on 
again.  This  lime  Marine  hurler 
Huey  “Frenchy”  Guidry,  with 
blood  in  his  eye,  really  turned  to 
on  the  mound.  The  Oilers  were 
defeated,  7-0.  Frenchy  walked 
off  the  mound  with  a no-hit,  no- 
run game  to  his  credit. — Earl 
Smith,  PNC,  usn,  All  Hands 
Sports  Editor. 
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Pay  Grade  1A  Competitive  Examination  to  Be  Held  1 December 


Navy-wide  competitive  examinations 
for  advancement  to  all  62  general 
service  pay  grade  1A  rates  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  1 Dec  1948.  This 
is  the  only  day  on  which  men  may  be 
examined  for  these  ratings. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
129-48  (NDB,  15  July  1948)  states 
that  commanding  officers  must  insure 
that  all  personnel  in  pay  grade  2 who 
are  eligible  and  recommended  for 
advancement  are  nominated  to  the 
appropriate  convening  authority.  The 
eligibility  of  each  man  must  be  veri- 
fied. Nominations  will  be  made  to 
reach  the  convening  authority  not  later 
than  10  Sept  1948. 

Examinations  composed  by  Bu- 
Pers will  be  made  up.  following  the 
qualification  outlined  in  the  publica- 


Navy  Scientists  Conduct 
Pacific  Island  Research 

Navy  scientists  are  conducting  basic 
research  to  discover  the  origin  and 
formation  of  Pacific  atolls. 

First  public  disclosure  of  prelimi- 
nary studies  is  continued  in  a map 


SCUTTLE  SCUTTLEBUTT 

...  by  getting  the  word  on  your 
Navy  and  your  future  in  your  personal 
copy  of  ALL  HANDS. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription— 12  issues — to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Check  or  money  order  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 


tion,  “Qualifications  for  Advancement 
in  Rating  (NavPers  18068).”  Part  1 
of  the  examination  will  be  on  military 
requirements  pertaining  to  all  ratings. 
Part  2 will  be  on  the  professional  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  specific  ratings. 
BuPers  points  out  that  the  qualifica- 
tions published  in  NavPers  18068  are 
being  changed  by  printed  modifica- 
tions to  agree  with  the  final  approved 
current  rating  structure,  which  was 
explained  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  106- 
48  (NDB,  15  June  1948). 

Some  of  the  specific  changes  to 
qualifications  for  certain  ratings  in- 
clude: Minemen  should  prepare  for 
examination  subjects  presently  listed 
in  NavPers  18068  under  torpedoman's 
mate  (mineman)  (emergency  service 
rating).  Torpedomen  will  not  be  re- 


showing variations  in  total  magnetic 
intensity  over  Bikini  atoll.  A brief 
text  accompanies  the  map.  The  text 
and  map  form  a part  of  “Project  Vol- 
cano,” which  is  seeking  geophysical 
data. 

Studies  were  made  at  1,500  feet 
altitude  from  a PBY-5A.  Other  sur- 
veys were  made  of  islands  of  volcanic 
origin  in  the  Alaskan  and  Pacific 
ocean  areas.  The  project  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  and 
the  Geogolical  Survey. 

The  present  report  will  be  used  to 
help  plan  a proposed  Bikini  drilling 
program. 

Requirements  Raised 
For  Flight  Training 

Standards  for  qualifications  for  as- 
signment to  flight  training  have  been 
raised. 

All  previous  instructions  concerning 
this  training  have  been  modified  by  a 
joint  letter  issued  by  BuPers  and 
BuMed  (NDB,  15  May  1948)  which 
points  out  that  applicants  for  flight 
training,  officer,  enlisted  and  civilian, 
will  be  required  to  obtain  a minimum 
score  of  “C”  on  ACT  (aviation  classi- 
fication test),  MCT  (mechanical  com- 
prehension test)  and  FAR  (flight  ap- 
titude rating). 


sponsible  for  subjects  listed  in  the  ) 
publication  under  080.211,  080.213,  I 
080.220  and  080.223,  which  concern 
mine  laying  and  sweeping,  mines,  I 
mine  fields  and  mine,  material. 

Aviation  photographer's  mates  I 
should  prepare  for  examination  sub-  I 
jects  listed  in  the  publication  under  I 
photographers  mate  A (aerial  photog-  I 
raphers)  (emergency  service  rating  I.  ] 
Photographer’s  mates  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  subjects  listed  in  the 
publication  under  860.207  and  860.- 
208,  which  concern  aerial  mapping  and 
photography  and  aeronautical  knowl- 
edge. 

No  qualifications  for  dental  tech- 
nicians are  listed  in  NavPers  18068.  I 
Advance  copies  of  the  qualifications  I 
for  this  rating  have  been  distributed  I 
to  all  active  dental  officers  by  BuMed  I 
and  dental  technicians  preparing  for 
this  set  of  competitive  examinations  I 
should  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
qualifications.  All  other  rating  quali-  1 
fications  contained  in  NavPers  18068  ; 
will  be  followed. 

Eligibility  standards  for  advance- 
ment to  pay  grade  1A  are  contained  in  ] 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46  (corrected) 
(AS&SL  July-December  1946).  Per-  j 
sonnel  who  meet  the  requirements  for 
competition  are  those  who  are  in  all 
respects  eligible  for  advancement  as  of 
the  date  of  the  examination,  1 Dec 
1948,  and  those  who  may  normally  be 
expected  to  become  eligible  by  1 
June  1949. 

The  following  commands  have  been 
designated  by  BuPers  as  convening  , 
authorities  for  the  examinations.  This 
list  supersedes  the  list  contained  in 
Paragraph  7 of  enclosure  (D)  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-46.  ComServ-  j 
Pac;  ComAirPac;  ComBatCruPac;  ( 
ComDesPac;  ComSubPac;  ComPhib- 
Pac;  ComTraComdPac;  ComPacRes- 
Flt;  ComWeSeaFron ; ComAlSea-  4 
Fron;  ComHawSeaFron : Com  14: 
Com  17;  ComNavWesPac ; ComNav- 
Fe;  ComSouPac;  ComMarianas; 
ComNavPhil;  ComNavPortFac  Shang- 
hai; ComNavPortFac.  Tsingtao;  Com- 
ServLant;  ComAirLant;  ComBatCru- 
Lant;  ComDesLant;  ComSubLant; 
ComPhibLant ; ComTraComdLant ; 
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ComMinLant;  ComLantResFlt;  Com- 
EastSeaFron;  ComCaribSeaFron;  Com 
10;  Com  15;  CincNELM;  CNATRA; 

5 CNAvanTra;  CNABasicTra;  CNA- 
ResTra;  CNATechTra;  CNATE; 
CNO  (CNC). 

The  following  commands  designated 
as  convening  authorities  have,  for  the 
purpose  of  competitive  exams  for  pay 
grade  1A,  cognizance  over  personnel 
attached  to  recruiting  stations  and 
offices  of  naval  officer  procurement  lo- 
cated within  their  areas  in  addition  to 
personnel  normally  under  their  juris- 
diction: Com  1;  Com  3;  Com  4;  Com 
5;  Com  6;  Com  8;  Com  9;  Com  11; 
Com  12;  Com  13;  ComSRNC;  Com- 
PRNC.  ComPRN  includes  bureaus, 
boards  and  offices  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment other  than  CNO  (CNC). 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn. 
Pers-67)  will  be  notified  by  convening 
authorities  of  the  number  of  examina- 
tions for  each  rate  required.  Name 
nominations  to  BuPers  are  not  desired. 
Requests  for  examinations  should 
reach  BuPers  not  later  than  24  Sept 
1948,  using  mails  insofar  as  is  practi- 
cable. Examinations  will  be  mailed  by 
BuPers  as  requested  by  convening  au- 
thorities. Late  requests  received  sub- 
sequent to  24  Sept  1948  and  prior  to 
15  Nov  1948  will  be  filled. 

A bonus  of  2.0  may  be  claimed  for 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  pur- 
poses of  multiple  computation  in  the 
competitive  examinations.  The  bonus 
may  be  claimed  for  the  PUC  only 
where  the  man  is  entitled  to  wear  it 
with  star.  The  above  applies  to 
bonuses  as  recorded  on  the  examina- 
tion form  (Nav  Pers  624-Rev.  2-47) 
and  to  the  instructions  on  bonuses  on 
the  reverse  of  that  form. 

Disposal  of  Navy  Surplus 
Property  Under  WAA  Ends 

No  further  declarations  of  surplus 
Navy  real  estate,  personal  property 
or  other  Navy  property  located  in  the 
continental  U.  S.  or  its  territories  and 
possessions  will  be  made  to  War 
Assets  Administration  or  to  other  dis- 
posal agencies  designated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  ruling  took  effect 
on  30  June  1948. 

In  giving  this  information,  Alnavsta 
15-48  includes  complete  instructions 
for  disposing  of  surplus  Navy  prop- 
erty of  all  types,  within  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad. 


55  Special  Duty  Officers 
Named  in  Six  Categories 

A special  selection  board  has 
completed  the  selection  of  55  of- 
ficers to  be  designated  in  six 
categories  of  special  duty. 

Names  of  officers  concerned  are 
included  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  134- 
48  (NDB,  31  July  1948).  The 
types  of  special  duty  in  which  the 
officers  will  be  designated  are  com- 
munications, naval  intelligence, 
law,  public  information,  photogra- 
phy and  hydrography. 


New  Ruling  Covers  Medical 
Service  Corps  Appointments 

Permanent  pharmacists  and  chief 
pharmacists  appointed  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  347  (79th  Congress)  who 
now  hold  temporary  appointments  in 
higher  grades  are  eligible  to  reapply 
for  appointment  in  Medical  Service 
Corps,  including  its  supply  and  ad- 
ministration sections. 

This  authorization,  included  in 
Alnav  52-48  (NDB,  15  July  1948), 
reverses  the  ruling  of  Alnav  238-47 
(NDB,  15  Nov  1947)  on  that  point. 
Other  applications  for  appointment  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  are  lim- 
ited to  graduates  of  accredited 
schools  of  pharmacy  or  optometry  and 
persons  possessing  a degree  in  a sci- 
ence allied  to  medicine. 

Commands  Which  May  Issue 
TAD  Orders  Are  Listed 

Commands  authorized  to  issue  tem- 
porary additional  duty  orders  involv- 
ing single  journeys  on  a per  diem 
basis  are  listed  in  a joint  BuPers- 
BuSandA  letter. 

Effective  1 August,  the  commands 
were  authorized  to  issue  the  orders 
to  naval  officers  and  midshipmen,  and 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
officers  on  permanent  duty  with  the 
Navy.  All  past  directives  to  indi- 
vidual commands  authorizing  issuance 
of  temporary  additional  duty  orders 
to  naval  officers  or  orders  to  naval 
officers  in  connection  with  ferrying 
of  aircraft  were  cancelled. 

The  letter,  dated  2 July,  pointed 
out  that  temporary  additional  duty 
orders  must  not  be  issued  to  Marine 
Corps  officers  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Commandant,  Marine  Corps. 


Welfare,  Recreation  Gear 
Offered  at  Lower  Prices 
At  Naval  Supply  Depots 

Naval  supply  depots  on  both  the 
East  and  West  Coasts  have  a com- 
plete supply  of  welfare  and  recreation 
equipment  which  is  available  at  prices 
below  present  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer. The  equipment  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  best  available. 

Many  recreation  officers  have  not 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  program 
for  supplying  official  welfare  and  rec- 
reation needs  through  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  effect 
has  been  an  unnecessary  drain  on 
limited  welfare  and  recreation  funds, 
and  some  activities  have  not  been  able 
to  equip  themselves  adequately  to 
meet  their  needs. 

All  Navy  welfare  and  recreation 
material  is  carried  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  and 
the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  It  is  carried  in  class  25  (ships 
stores  stock),  and  as  such  has  been 
given  a 25  per  cent  price  reduction. 
Current  price  levels  are  one-half  to 
one-third  that  of  commercial  sources. 

The  equipment  is  available  for 
cash  purchase  by  any  Navy  welfare 
and  recreation  activity.  COs  may  for- 
ward requisitions  with  money  orders 
or  checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.,  or  can  present  the  requisi- 
tion and  cash  at  the  naval  supply 
depot  or  center.  Material  requisitioned 
will  be  crated  and  delivered  or 
shipped  to  the  activity.  Inventories 
of  the  gear  can  be  obtained  by  request 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-5111). 

Radio-Phonographs  Available 
To  Commands  at  Factory  Cost 

Availability  of  radio-phonographs 
at  factory  cost  for  official  Navy  wel- 
fare and  recreation  use  has  been  an- 
nounced in  a BuPers  letter. 

The  radio-phonographs,  retailing  at 
$300,  are  available  to  the  Navy  at  a 
cost  of  $130,  plus  freight  costs.  The 
radio-phonographs  are  available  only 
for  official  Navy  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion use. 

Welfare  and  recreation  officers  can 
obtain  further  information  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers-5111). 
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Navy  Plans  500  Officers, 

6,000  Enlisted  Personnel 
In  Regular  Waves  by  1950 

A selection  board  has  been  set  up 
to  pick  the  first  Wave  officers  of  the 
regular  Navy. 

First  selections  will  be  made  from 
the  present  group  of  active  and  inac- 
tive Wave  officers  and  from  former 
Wave  officers  who  applied  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy.  Following  these 
appointments,  procurement  will  be 
open  to  regular  Navy  enlisted  women 
meeting  qualifications  as  officer  candi- 
dates and  to  civilians  with  college 
degrees. 

The  Women’s  Armed  Services  In- 
tegration Act  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  500  regular  Navy  women  of- 
ficers during  the  period  12  June  1948 
to  11  June  1950.  Following  this  two 
year  period  the  law  permits  1,000 
officers. 

Enlistment  of  women  in  the  reg- 
ular Navy  will  begin  about  15  Sept 
1948.  A total  of  6,000  women  will 
be  accepted  up  to  June  1950.  It  is 
planned  that  4,500  will  be  taken  by 


The  American  Navy  once  used  canoes 
to  fight  a war. 

From  1836  to  1842  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  helped  wage  an  unofficial  and 
rather  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  in  Florida. 

Under  a treaty  signed  by  the  leading 
chief  of  the  Seminoles  in  1833,  the  tribe 
was  to  give  up  its  claim  to  Florida  and 
move  to  a reservation  farther  west.  How- 
ever, when  the  moving  date  arrived  the 
Indians  refused  to  budge. 

A detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to 
change  their  minds.  They  didn't.  The  In- 
dians massacred  them.  Next  the  govern- 
ment sent  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as 
reinforcements,  but  this  also  failed  to  im- 
press the  Indians. 


6 Enlisted  Waves  Join 
Ranks  of  Regular  Navy 

The  first  six  women  to  be  sworn 
into  the  regular  Navy  took  the 
oath  at  a ceremony  in  the  Navy 
Department. 

The  women  sworn  in  are:  K.  L. 
Langdon,  AK1,  Air  Transport 
Squadron  3,  MATS;  W.  J.  Mar- 
chal,  YNC,  BuPers;  F.  T.  Devaney, 
SK2,  BuSandA;  E.  E.  Young, 
YN2,  BuPers;  D.  R.  Robertson, 
TE2,  Naval  Communications. 
CNO;  and  Ruth  Flora,  HM1,  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Each  enlisted  for  two  years. 


June  1949,  with  the  remaining  1,500 
being  enlisted  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Deadline  for  enlisted  women  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  now  on  active  duty  to 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  was  set 
as  31  Aug  1948.  Recruit  training  for 
enlisted  women  not  having  previous 
naval  service  will  commence  1 Oct 
1948  at  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  111. 


From  1836  to  1842  the  Navy  maintained 
a "mosquito  fleet"  at  Indian  Key,  Fla.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  12  small  sailing  vessels, 
2 barges  and  140  canoes  which  were  used 
to  chase  the  Seminoles  into  the  Ever- 
glades. During  these  operations  our  forces 
suffered  more  casualties  from  mosquitoes, 
fever  and  snake  bite  than  from  action. 
Occasionally  they  captured  a few  Indians, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  got  the  well 
known  run-around. 

With  the  death  of  the  Seminole  chief 
in  1842,  the  tribe  slowly  ceased  warfare. 
Some  agreed  to  be  moved  but  many 
chose  to  remain  in  the  Everglades  where 
their  descendents  can  be  found  today,  a 
proud  race  that  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


Old  Policies,  Procedures 
Will  Be  Temporary  Guide 
For  Wave  Administration 

Women  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
those  who  may  be  enlisted  or  ap- 
pointed in  the  regular  Navy  are  to  be 
administered  under  instructions  simi- 
lar to  those  that  were  used  in  admin- 
istering the  Women’s  Reserve,  usnr. 

The  “Women’s  Reserve”  was 
abolished  as  a branch  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  Public  Law  625,  80th 
Congress,  and  its  members  transferred 
to  the  appropriate  components  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
133-48  (NDB,  31  July  1948),  states 
that  while  women  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  those  who  may  be  enlisted 
and  appointed  in  the  regular  Na\y 
are,  in  general,  to  be  administered 
under  existing  provisions  of  Navy 
Regulations  and  official  Navy  instruc- 
tions, the  Navy  recognizes  there  are 
some  instances  where  the  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  administration  of 
men  are  inappropriate  for  women. 

Until  new  regulations  are  com- 
pleted the  old  policies  and  procedures 
will  be  used  as  a guide  with  the  ex- 
ception that  women  enlisted  or  ap- 
pointed in  the  regular  Navy  may  not 
submit  resignation  or  request  dis- 
charge for  reason  of  marriage  until 
they  have  been  on  active  duty  one 
year. 

7,800  NROTC,  Naval  Reserve 
Midshipmen  Get  Deferments 

Deferments  from  induction  under 
the  Selective  Service  law  will  be 
awarded  to  7,800  NROTC  personnel 
and  Naval  Reserve  midshipmen  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  beginning  1 
July  1948. 

The  figure  is  a part  of  the  126,400 
total  personnel  enrolled  in  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  officer  training 
programs  deferred  under  quotas  es- 
tablished by  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Forrestal. 

Deferred  students  are  not  exempt 
from  registration.  Upon  registering, 
they  must  agree  to  accept  a commis- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  training,  after 
which  they  must  serve  at  least  two 
years  on  active  duty.  The  signed 
agreement  defers  induction  as  long  as 
the  student  performs  satisfactorily  in 
naval  training  and  scholastic  duties. 
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30  Per  Cent  of  Discharges 
Reviewed  by  Navy  Board 
Changed  to  Higher  Type 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
19,000  discharges  which  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Navy  Board  of  Review 
for  Discharges  and  Dismissals  have 
been  changed  to  a higher  type. 

The  board  was  set  up  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Servicemen’s  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  to  review  the  dis- 
charges of  men  who  received  a lower 
than  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service.  More  than  350,000  former 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  who 
received  lower  than  honorable  d s- 
charge  certificates  may  still  have  their 
records  reviewed. 

All  discharges  from  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  which  were  not  awarded 
by  a general  court-martial  are  eligible 
for  review  by  the  board.  These  types 
of  discharge  include  bad  conduct  as 
the  result  of  a SCM,  undesirable  and 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions. 
Many  of  the  men  discharged  prior  to 
July  1945  who  received  discharges  un- 
der honorable  conditions  under  the 
regulations  then  in  effect  are  eligible 
for  review  and  possible  upward  re- 
vision of  their  type  of  discharge. 

Former  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  may  make  written  applica- 
tion to  the  Review  Board,  Discharges 
and  Dismissals,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  review  of  their 
records  to  determine  if  they  are  now 
entitled  to  receive  a better  grade  of 
discharge. 

Navy  Amphib  Base  Welcomes 
Danish  Naval  Visitor 

The  Navy,  represented  by  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Calif., 
was  host  to  Commodore  F.  H.  Kjolsen, 
a Danish  naval  officer  who  played  a 
colorful  part  in  the  war  against 
Hitler. 

Kjolsen,  now  Danish  naval  attache 
in  Washington,  spent  three  days  tour- 
ing naval  installations  in  the  San 
Diego  area. 

The  commodore  took  part  in  blow- 
ing up  and  sinking  the  Danish  fleet  in 
Copenhagen  in  1940  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  enemy  hands.  At  that 
time  he  was  seized  and  placed  in  a 
German  prison  camp.  Two  months 
later  he  escaped  and  sailed  to  Sweden 
in  a fishing  boat  with  his  wife  and 


Super  Carrier  Flush  Deck  Like  First  One 


In  1952  or  sooner  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
will  proudly  boast  the  world’s  first 
65,000  ton  carrier. 

The  unnamed  ship  is  designed  to 
handle  heavy,  multi-engine  bombers 
having  a cruising  radius  of  about 
1,700  miles.  The  ship’s  engines  will 

Lenth  at  waterline 
Length  over-all 
Beam  at  waterline 

Maximum  width  of  the  vessel  will 
he  236  feet,  which  includes  tem- 
porary extensions  which  can  be 
hinged  up  or  down.  Its  65,000-ton 
standard  displacement  compares 
with  45,000  tons  for  Midway. 

The  vessel’s  beam  dimensions,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  large  Navy  ships, 
will  not  permit  it  to  travel  through 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  former  largest  commercial 
passenger  liner,  the  French  ship 
Normandy,  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  troop  ship  uss  LaFayette, 
had  a length  of  1,020  feet.  The 
large  liners  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  are  960  feet  in  length. 

While  the  flush-deck  feature  of 
the  new  carrier  is  no  novelty,  it  is 
a departure  from  island-type  cur- 
rently in  use.  Temporary  structures 
on  the  vessel’s  sides  will  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  lowered  into  posi- 
tion when  required.  The  first  Navy 
carrier,  uss  Langley,  was  of  flush- 
deck  design. 


give  it  a speed  of  33  knots,  the  same 
as  that  of  uss  Midway  (CVB  41), 
largest  type  carrier  at  present. 

Compared  to  Midway,  here  are 
specifications  of  the  ship  for  which 
Congress  has  obligated  $124,000,- 
000: 

USS  Midway 
900  feet 
968  feet 
113  feet 

A feature  of  the  flush-deck  carrier 
permits  use  of  a plane  so  large  that 
its  wings  may  actually  jut  out  over 
either  side.  It  thus  eliminates  any 
limitation  on  wingspread.  Use  of 
the  super  carrier  would  permit  han- 
dling of  large  planes  with  greater 
bomb-load  capacity,  reducing  the 
number  of  missions  required  to  de- 
stroy an  objective.  The  radius  of 
operation  would  become  larger,  per- 
mitting the  carrier  itself  to  remain 
farther  away  from  a mission’s  objec- 
tive that  otherwise  possible. 

Designs  had  been  in  the  study 
stage  at  BuShips  since  October 
1945.  Studies  continue  to  be  made, 
with  allocation  of  first  phases  of 
construction  contemplated  for  Jan- 
uary 1949.  The  vessel  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  1952,  but  its 
building  period  could  be  reduced  to 
30  or  32  months  if  necessary. 

The  new  carrier  will  be  built  at 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Company. 


New  Carrier 
1030  feet 
1090  feet 
130  feet 


three  children.  There  he  joined  other 
Danish  refugees  in  building  a nucleus 
of  government  to  take  over  his  country 
on  the  day  of  liberation. 

Kjolsen  represents  the  fourth  gener- 
ation of  his  family  to  serve  in  the 
Danish  navy. 

Fleet  Will  Help  Develop 
Land,  Sea,  Air  Scouts 

Cruises  on  naval  ships  and  flights  in 
naval  aircraft  now  are  authorized  by 
the  Navy  for  senior  Boy  Scouts. 

SecNav’s  recommendation  to  fleet, 
air  and  district  commands  calls  for 
Navy  cooperation  in  a broadened 
policy  of  increasing  active  interest  of 
senior  Scouts  in  the  Navy's  sea-air  in- 
doctrination program.  Scouts  are  per- 


mitted to  participate  in  daylight, 
week-end  and  longer  cruises  in  groups 
acceptable  to  the  specific  naval  com- 
mand. 

Each  group  of  Scouts  must  be  ac- 
companied by  one  adult  for  approxi- 
mately eight  Scouts.  Properly  regis- 
tered and  accredited  senior  Scouts 
also  may  take  short  orientation 
flights  in  multi-engined  naval  aircraft. 
Senior  Scouts  must  be  at  least  15 
years  of  age. 

The  Navy’s  cooperation  with  the 
Boy  Scout  program  has  been  further 
emphasized  with  announcement  that 
since  last  December,  at  least  258  naval 
small  craft  have  been  offered  to  the 
Sea  Scouts.  Of  that  number,  88  were 
accepted,  including  craft  from  skiffs 
and  dinghies  to  power  boats. 
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All-Navy,  Inter-Service  Photographic  Contest  Rules  Are  Outlined 


The  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
each  sponsoring  photographic  con- 
tests whose  winners  will  compete  in 
an  inter-service  contest  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
March  1949. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
are  invited  to  enter  the  All-Navy  con- 
test on  the  same  basis  as  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel.  Preliminary 
judging  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  entries  will  be  con- 
ducted in  eight  commands,  designated 
as  groups  1 to  8,  as  follows: 

Group  1 — Com  12.  Activities  in  the 
11th,  12th,  13th  and  17th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts. 

Group  2 — Com  9.  Activities  in  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  Naval  Districts. 

Group  3 — ComWesSeaFron.  All 


A submarine  that  was  entirely  too  suc- 
cessful was  used  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  so-called  "fish"  or  torpedo  boat  H. 
L.  Hunley,  built  by  the  Confederates  to 
combat  the  Union  blockade,  successfully 
sunk  the  steam  sloop  USS  Housatonic  off 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  17  Feb  1864.  Hunley 
is  credited  with  being  the  first  submarine 
to  sink  a warship  with  a torpedo. 

This  novel  contraption  resembled  a cast 
iron  boiler.  She  was  equipped  with  ballast 
tanks  and  lateral  fins  for  surfacing  and 
diving  operations.  Her  machinery  con- 
sisted of  a crank  attached  to  gears  which 
turned  her  propeller.  The  power  for  the 
crank  was  furnished  by  an  eight-man  crew. 

For  armament  she  towed  a single  tor- 
pedo from  a line  astern  which  was  to  be 
exploded  by  submerging  beneath  the  in- 
tended victim  and  dragging  the  torpedo 
against  its  bottom. 

A minor  difficulty  was  experienced  on 
her  trial  runs.  Hunley  took  her  job  too 
literally.  She  had  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  submerging  and  remaining  on  the  bot- 
tom. Five  times  she  submerged  and  five 
times  it  was  necessary  to  hoist  her  off 
the  bottom.  Altogether  35  men  lost  their 
lives  while  manning  her  and  prejudiced 
sailors  nicknamed  her  "Floating  Coffin."  It 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  volun- 
teer crews  or  to  convince  Confederate 
sailors  that  the  submarine  was  practical. 

However,  on  the  night  of  17  Feb  1864, 
Hunley,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  G.  E. 
Dixon,  got  underway  to  attack  the  Union 
forces. 


Pacific  Fleet  Units  on  the  West  Coast. 

Group  4 — Com  4.  Activities  in  the 
1st,  3d  and  4th  Naval  Districts. 

Group  5 — ComServPac.  All  Naval 
activities  ashore  and  afloat  in  the 
Hawaiian  area. 

Group  6 — Comdt  PRNC.  Activities 
in  the  5th,  6th,  10th  and  15th  Naval 
Districts,  Potomac  River  Naval  Com- 
mand and  Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mand. 

Group  7 — ComServPac.  All  naval 
activities  ashore  and  afloat  west  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Group  8 — ComServLant.  Fleet  and 
shore  based  units  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  including  Atlantic  Fleet  units 
operating  under  CinCNELM. 

Fleet  Marine  Force  Units  will  he 
considered  as  shore-based  activities 


Being  the  cautious  type,  Lieutenant 
Dixon  had  decided  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  planned  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  surface.  A spar  torpedo 
projecting  from  the  bow  replaced  the 
towed  torpedo  as  Hunley  clanked  toward 
her  objective. 

She  got  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
steam  sloop  Housatonic  before  being  dis- 
covered. The  Union  ship  immediately 
slipped  her  anchor  cables  and  tried  to 
back  off  without  success.  The  spar  torpedo 
struck  her  amidships  with  a terrific  explo- 
sion and  she  sank  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Most  of  her  crew  were  able  to  save  them- 
selves by  scrambling  up  her  rigging  as 
she  settled  to  the  bottom,  but  the  crew 
of  Hunley  was  not  so  lucky. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  divers  found 
Hunley  in  her  favorite  position,  on  the 
bottom  of  Charleston  harbor. 


and  compete  in  naval  district  elim- 
inations unless  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  Commandant.  Marine  Corps. 

The  circular  letter  suggests  that 
preliminary  contests  he  held  aboard 
ships  and  stations.  These  contests  are 
expected  to  stimulate  the  widest  pos- 
sible interest  and  to  avoid  the  need  | 
of  judging  too  large  a number  of  ] 
photos  in  each  command  contest. 
Group  wdnners  should  be  chosen  by 
qualified  experts,  civilian  or  military. 

The  following  rules  for  the  contest 
have  been  established: 

• All  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 

Coast  Guard  personnel  on  active  duty, 
but  not  on  training  duty  only,  are 
eligible.  rj 

• Photographs  will  be  judged  on 
appeal  of  subject  matter,  composi- 
tion, and  general  technical  excellence. 

• Individuals  may  enter  not  more 
than  three  photographs  in  each  cate- 
gory. (Categories  are  defined  below.) 

• No  photograph  may  be  with- 
drawn during  the  contest. 

• Portraits  must  be  accompanied 
by  a statement  signed  by  the  subject 
or  subjects  authorizing  the  entry  of  the 
photograph  in  the  Inter-Service  Pho- 
tography Contest  and  authorizing  its 
reproduction  and  use  in  connection 
with  publicity. 

• Entries  will  be  amateur  photog- 
raphy. Use  of  government  material 
and  equipment  not  normally  avail- 
able for  use  of  personnel  not  assigned 
photographic  duty  is  prohibited. 

• Selected  entries  will  he  retained 
by  the  Navy  Department. 

• No  liability  or  responsibility  can 
he  assumed  by  the  Navy  for  loss  or 
damage  of  any  photograph  or  nega- 
tive submitted. 

Four  categories  have  been  estab- 
lished for  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs: 

• The  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or 
Coast  Guard  on  and  off  duty.  (Daily 
life  ashore  or  afloat,  recreational  ac- 
tivities, mission  and  duties  of  the 
services  and  similar  subjects.) 

• Landscapes  and  architecture. 
These  can  be  U.S.  or  foreign. 

• People  and  customs.  U.S.  or 
foreign. 

• General  pictorial.  (Story-telling 
photographs,  still  life,  animals,  humor- 
ous and  miscellaneous  subjects.) 

Black-and-white  photographs  sub- 
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Stephen  Decatur  Sails  the  Seas  Again 


The  name  of  Stephen  Decatur  once 
more  is  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  America’s  great  naval  heroes 
is  his  great-great  nephew,  Stephen 
Decatur  III,  NROTC  midshipman 
aboard  the  battleship  USS  Iowa 
(BB  61). 

Young  Decatur  is  a second-year 
student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  been  one  of  881 
midshipmen  who  were  on  board  the 
45.000-ton  battleship  in  Hawaiian 
waters  for  the  annual  NROTC  train- 
ing cruise. 

Iowa’s  Decatur  is  100  per  cent 
Navy.  He  has  steeped  himself  in  its 
traditions  and  in  the  history  and 
lore  of  his  famous  ancestor  who  at 
24  was  made  a captain  and  later 
became  a commodore.  The  mid- 
shipman says  his  ancestral  back- 
ground influenced  his  decision  to 
ener  the  Navy  through  the  NROTC 
program. 

Although  he’s  never  been  to  sea 
before.  Middie  Decatur  is  certain 
he’ll  become  a good  sailor.  His 
training  has  been  typical  of  all  mid- 
shipmen on  board  Iowa.  Aside  from 
attending  daily  classes  the  middies 


stand  watches  in  he  radar  room, 
steering,  lookout  and  signal  bridges. 

A resident  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
young  Decatur  likes  the  idea  of 
carrying  on  traditions  of  his  famous 
naval  hero  ancestor.  “This  sea-going 
life  suits  me  fine,”  he  declares. 
— Felix  B.  Crosso,  J02,  usn. 


NAMESAKE  of  famous  American 
Navy  hero,  at  work  on  board  Iowa, 
says  that  Navy  life  "suits  me  fine." 


mitted  in  the  final  competition  must 
be  11  inches  by  14  inches,  with  overall 
mat  size  16  by  20  inches.  In  the 
lower  right-hand  corner,  a 3-inch  by 
5-in  typewritten  card  must  be 
mounted  horizontally.  This  card 
should  give  the  title  of  the  photo- 
graph and  a paragraph  of  informa- 
tion, including  any  interesting  facts 
about  the  subject  and  conditions  un- 
der which  the  photo  was  taken  and 
processed. 

The  negative  of  each  black-and- 
white  photograpli  must  accompany  the 
entry  in  an  envelope  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  photo  mounting. 

Color  photographs,  including  prints 
and  transparencies  on  any  subject, 
will  be  submitted  as  a single  separate 
category.  They  will  be  judged  inde- 
pendently from  the  black-and-white 
photos. 

Thirty-five  millimeter  transparencies 
must  be  submitted  in  standard  2-inch 
by  2-inch  mounts.  Color  transpar- 
encies of  other  sizes,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 4-inch  by  5-inch  photographs 
should  be  mounted  on  a 5 by  7 inch 
mat,  with  a rectangle  cut  out  so  that 
the  transparency  may  be  viewed  when 
lighted  from  the  reverse  side.  All 
color  transparencies  should  be  suit- 
ably protected  to  prevent  scratching. 
All  color  prints  must  be  provided 
with  suitable  mounts.  Tinted  black- 
and-white  prints  are  not  eligible  for 
competition  in  this  category. 

With  each  entry  must  be  submitted 
four  copies  of  a letter  containing  the 
following  information:  name,  rate  and 
service  number  of  contestant,  military 
address,  permanent  home  address, 
name  of  home-town  newspaper,  title 
of  photograph,  category,  type  of  cam- 
era, size,  developer,  type  of  paper, 
filter  (if  used),  special  treatments 
used  (toners,  paper  negatives,  etc.), 
and  an  informative  paragraph  includ- 
ing any  interesting  details  about  the 
subject  and  conditions  under  which 
the  photograph  was  taken  and  proc- 
essed. In  the  case  of  portraits,  the 
following  authorization  should  appear 
in  each  copy  of  the  letter  and  be 
signed  by  the  subject:  “The  entry  of 
the  attached  portrait  in  the  All-Navy 
Photography  Contest  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, and  permission  granted  for 
its  reproduction  and  use.” 

The  letter  also  should  include  a 
statement  by  the  recreation  officer 
stating:  “The  contestant  has  read 


and  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  123-48.”  The  letter  must  be 
signed  by  the  recreation  officer  and 
the  contestant. 

Eliminations  at  the  ship  and  sta- 
tion level  and  group  level  must  be 
completed  in  time  for  entries  to  arrive 
at  BuPers  prior  to  15  Feb  1949.  Suit- 
able awards  should  be  provided  at 
the  group  level  by  judging  activities. 
The  All-Navy  award  will  be  provided 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Grand  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winners  in  the  inter-service  contest. 

New  Provisions  Outlined 
For  Use  of  Meal  Tickets 

Formal  meal  tickets  or  cash  pay- 
ment are  required  for  meals  consumed 
by  Navy  personnel  while  in  a travel 
status  using  railroad  transportation. 

Previously  rail  carriers  and  eating 
houses  had  an  arrangement  with  the 
Navy  whereby  enlisted  personnel  in  a 
travel  status  could  be  furnished  meals 
on  emergency  receipts.  This  was  in 


cases  where  t lie  enlisted  traveler  was 
unavoidably  delayed  while  enroute  to 
a destination  while  under  orders. 

In  place  of  emergency  receipts,  all 
enlisted  personnel  in  this  category 
will  be  supplied  with  sufficient  meal 
tickets.  Except  when  authorized  de- 
lay in  reporting  is  involved,  groups 
of  enlisted  personnel  for  whom 
tickets  are  furnished  will  receive  ex- 
tra meal  tickets,  for  use  only  in  event 
of  unavoidable  delay  enroute,  as  fol- 
lows: 

• When  one  or  two  meals  are  in- 
volved no  extra  tickets  are  furnished. 

• When  three  or  four  meals  are 
involved  one  extra  meal  ticket  is 
furnished. 

• When  five  or  more  meals  are  in- 
volved two  extra  tickets  are  furnished. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  eat  meals  in  excess  of 
tickets  already  issued,  or  cash  is  paid 
for  consumed  meals,  cash  payments 
may  be  reimbursed  if  legally  entitled. 

The  new  meal  ticket  provisions  are 
given  in  Alstacon  281829  of  June 
1948. 
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First  Joint  Course  Convenes 
At  New  Armed  Forces  School 
For  Information  Officers 

First  joint  course  at  a new  Armed 
Forces  information  school  has  con- 
vened at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  The  Armed  Forces  Information 
School  is  serving  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Army  and  Air  Force,  giving  a 
14-week  course  to  train  selected  offi- 
cers for  public  information  duties. 

General  service  line  and  staff  offi- 
cers of  the  ranks  of  commander 
through  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  aviation  line  officers  of  the  ranks 
of  commander  through  lieutenant  are 
attending  the  school.  Qualifications 


laid  down  by  Navact  10-48  are  as 
follows : 

• Nominees  must  be  volunteers. 

• Have  a minimum  of  three  years 
commissioned  service. 

• An  aptitude  for  public  informa- 
tion duties  and  a broad  background 
of  naval  experience. 

• A bachelor’s  degree  is  desirable. 

Officers  selected  for  a public  infor- 
mation course  will  be  ordered  to  tem- 
porary duty  or  temporary  duty  under 
instruction  and  will  return  to  their 
duty  stations  upon  graduation  from 
the  school.  Except  for  intermissions 
of  approximately  two  weeks  between 
terms,  classes  now  are  planned  to  run 
continuously  until  mid-1950. 

In  making  nominations,  COs  should 


include  in  their  dispatch  a statement 
as  to  the  availability  of  the  officer 
concerned  for  the  14-week  course.  Dis- 
patch nominations  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers: 
4221. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  School,  the  Navy 
has  returned  to  Carlisle  Barracks 
after  a lapse  of  120  years.  The  Navy 
previously  occupied  the  barracks  in 
1828.  when  there  was  a recruiting 
post  there. 

Carlisle  Barracks  was  originally 
established  by  the  British  in  1757  as 
an  entrenchment  against  the  French 
and  Indians.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  War  of  1812  it 
was  used  by  the  American  forces  as 
an  ammunition  depot.  In  1794  George 
Washington  (then  President)  went 
to  Carlisle  Barracks  to  supervise  the 
employment  of  about  10,000  troops 
assembled  in  connection  with  the 
Whiskey  rebellion. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  post  was 
occupied  by  Confederate  troops  for 
a short  time  just  prior  to  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  which  took  place  about 
30  miles  to  the  south.  A special  in- 
dustrial school  for  Indians  was  estab- 
lished on  the  site  in  1875.  The 
school  became  well  known  for  its 
athletic  achievements,  producing  such 
famous  figures  as  Jim  Thorpe  and 
Chief  Bender.  The  post  was  re- 
turned to  the  Army  in  1918,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  military  post 
in  continuous  use  in  the  U.  S. 

Death  Compensation  Payments 
Increased  by  New  Public  Law 

Increased  compensation  payments 
will  be  given  widows,  children  and 
dependent  parents  of  service  per- 
sonnel or  veterans  who  died  as  a re- 
sult of  injury  or  disease  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  active  service. 

Public  Law  868  (80th  Congress) 
calls  for  increases  in  service-connected 
death  compensation  payments  to  de- 
pendents of  persons  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  in  either  war  or  peace- 
time. Increased  rates  become  effec- 
tive for  the  period  commencing  1 Sep 
1948. 

New  schedule  of  monthly  pay- 
ments follows  (old  rates  are  shown 
in  parentheses) : 

Wartime  rates:  widow  hut  no  child, 
$57.60),  plus  20  ($12)  for  each 
$100  ($78),  plus  $15  ($15.60)  for 


War  Over  Bananas  Averted  by  Storm 


The  U.S.  Navy  almost  became 
involved  in  a war  over  a bunch  of 
bananas. 

In  1887  Imperial  Germany,  flexing 
her  muscles,  decided  to  expand  her 
Pacific  possessions  by  taking  over 
all  of  the  Samoan  Islands  group.  At 
this  time  Samoa  was  under  the  triple 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  U.S. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling  an  “inci- 
dent” was  engineered  in  which  a 
German  plantation  owner  on  the 
island  of  Upolu  claimed  that  natives 
had  stolen  a bunch  of  bananas  from 
him.  The  native  chief  was  hauled 
into  court  and  threatened  with  brig 
time  unless  he  produced  the  culprits 
and  $12,000.  However  the  British 
and  American  consuls  protested  and 
the  matter  was  dropped  temporarily. 
In  the  meantime  a German  cruiser 
had  appeared  on  the  scene  to  protect 
that  country’s  interests. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse 
and  in  August  of  1887  there  were 


five  German  warships  in  the  harbor 
of  Apia.  Martial  law  was  declared. 
This  was  more  than  the  natives  could 
swallow.  They  revolted. 

Washington,  hearing  of  the  Ger- 
man intentions,  dispatched  four  U.S. 
ships  to  the  scene. 

The  gunboat  uss  Adams,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Leary,  arrived 
just  as  the  Germans  were  bombard- 
ing the  beach.  The  German  SOP 
warned  the  American  captain  to  keep 
his  nose  out  of  the  affair.  He  didn’t. 
Instead  he  sailed  his  little  gunboat 
between  the  Germans  and  the  beach, 
daring  them  to  fire  upon  him.  They 
didn’t. 

War  was  brewing  between  the  U.S. 
and  Germany  in  March  1889.  On  15 
Mar  1889  there  were  three  Ameri- 
can, three  German  and  one  British 
warships  glaring  at  one  another  in 
the  harbor  of  Apia.  Then  nature 
decided  to  take  a hand. 

A terrific  hurricane  struck  Samoa 
and  war  was  momentarily  forgotten 
as  all  hands  tried  to  save  their  ships. 
All  day  and  night  the  hurricane 
raged  and  one  by  one  the  ships  piled 
on  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  the  harbor. 
When  the  storm  had  abated  only 
two  ships  remained  afloat,  the  British 
ship  hms  Calliope  and  a German 
cruiser. 

The  Americans  lost  53  and  Ger- 
mans 9l  personnel.  This  low  figure 
was  due  to  the  bravery  of  the  natives 
who  formed  a human  chain  in  the 
water  to  rescue  many  persons. 

Thus  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Pacific. 
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Early  Views  on  Airpower  vs.  Seapower 


National  thinking  on  the  airpower 
vs.  seapower  problem  in  the  pre- 
World  War  I days  is  indicated  from 
these  opinions  scissored  from  the 
faded  pages  of  27  Oct  1910  issue  of 
the  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  Gazette : 

• Lieutenant  Elmore,  aide-de-camp 
to  Brigadier  General  Howe — “If  Mr. 
Curtiss  can  demonstrate  that  from 
a height  of  at  least  2,000  feet  he 
can  successfully  strike  a battleship 
with  a projectile,  then  we  must 
either  fight  aeroplanes  with  aero- 
planes or  invent  a gun  that  will 
practically  demolish  them.” 

® Rear  Admiral  W.  W.  Kimball, 
usn  (Ret) — “There  is  nothing  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art  of  avia- 
tion there  is  anything  in  a possible 
aerial  attack  to  cause  the  slightest 
uneasiness  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  a well-ordered  ship.” 

® Glenn  H.  Curtiss  (the  airplane 
pioneer) — -“The  application  of  the 
aeroplane  for  the  attack  of  warships 
is  a most  interesting  problem,  to 


which  I intend  to  devote  considerable 
of  my  own  time.” 

Concerning  “Dreadnoughts”  in  the 
same  issue  is  the  observation:  “.  . . 
the  U.S.  undoubtedly  can  build  as 
large  a battleship  as  any  nation  and 
perhaps  larger.  A 30,000-ton  battle- 
ship would  beat  the  record  up  to 
date  . . . but  without  a dry  dock  in 
which  to  repair  it  and  with  but  a 
few  widely  separated  navy  yards 
with  channels  sufficient  to  permit  a 
haven,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a 
nation’s  folly  rather  than  of  its 
wisdom.  . . .” 


each  additional  child;  no  widow  but 
one  child,  $58  ($30)  ; no  widow  but 
two  children,  $82  ($45.60) ; no 

widow  but  three  children,  $106 
($57.60),  plus  $20  ($12)  for  each 
additional  child;  one  dependent 
parent,  $60  (54)  ; two  dependent 

parents,  $35  ($30)  each. 

Peacetime  rates,  equalling  80  per 
cent  of  new  wartime  rates:  widow 
but  no  child,  $60  ($38);  widow  with 
one  child,  $80  ($49),  plus  $12  ($10) 
for  each  additional  child;  no  widow 
hut  one  child,  $46.40  ($19)  ; no 
widow  but  two  children,  $65.60 
($28)  ; no  widow  but  three  children, 
$84.80  ($36),  plus  $16  ($8)  for  each 
additional  child;  one  dependent 
parent,  48  ($30)  ; and  two  dependent 
parents,  $28  ($20)  each. 

Dependents  entitled  to  increased 
amounts  under  the  new  law  will  re- 
ceive them  automatically.  In  an- 
nouncing the  increases,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration requested  that  benefici- 
aries not  write  to  VA  offices  regard- 
ing the  matter. 

Policy  Outlined  for  Use 
Of  Air  Transportation 
For  Overseas  Personnel 

The  Navy’s  policy  in  using  air  trans- 
portation for  transfer  of  personnel 
while  overseas  is  stated  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  124-48  (NDB,  15  July 
1948). 

“Travel  by  government  air,  shall  be 
directed  for  routine  transfers  of  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel  while 
outside  continental  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  there  would 
be  no  time  saved  by  air  travel,  or 
except  when  other  valid  reasons  justi- 
fy the  use  of  surface  transportation.” 
The  circular  letter  quotes  the  preced- 
ing sentence  from  CNO  Ltr.  dated  22 
Oct  1947  (NDB,  31  Oct  1947). 

Orders  for  persons  who  are  to 
travel  by  government  air  must  show 
that  such  means  is  “authorized”  or 
“directed.” 

Where  air  transportation  is  “au- 
thorized,” the  individual  concerned 
may  be  given  a choice  of  air  or  sur- 
face transportation  in  cases  involving 
dependents’  transportation. 

Where  air  transportation  is  “di- 
rected,” prompt  transfer  and  min- 
imum cost  to  the  government  are 
pertinent  factors.  In  these  cases,  air 
transportation  must  be  used  unless 
surface  transportation  would  be  as 


fast  or  faster,  with  no  increase  in 
cost.  For  any  exception,  a request 
must  be  forwarded  by  dispatch  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  giving  rea- 
sons and  asking  authority  to  use 
desired  mode  of  transportation. 

In  determining  the  time  required 
for  air  transportation,  COs  are  asked 
to  consider  the  probable  delay  in  get- 
ting air  transportation,  keeping  in 
mind  the  travel  priority  specified  in 
the  travel  orders. 

94,000  Reservists  Received 
Training  in  Last  1 2 Months 

A total  of  94,000  Naval  Reserv- 
ists, a record  number,  trained  with 
the  Navy  during  fiscal  1948. 

The  Naval  Reserve  used  approxi- 
mately 200  ships  for  training  duty 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous small  vessels  regularly  as- 
signed for  Naval  Reserve  training. 
Cruises  were  made  to  Canada,  Pan- 
ama, Bermuda,  West  Indian  ports, 
Mexico  and  Alaska.  Reservists  were 
given  liberty  in  foreign  ports  when- 
ever possible. 

Training  cruises  were  of  several 
types:  Two-week  cruises  aboard  regu- 
lar Navy  vessels,  duty  in  ships  in 


routine  fleet  operations,  cruises  aboard 
Naval  Reserve  ships  having  only  a 
skeleton  permanent  crew,  and  special 
cruises  for  extended  periods. 

In  addition  to  training  duty  afloat, 
a two-week  training  period  has  been 
established  at  all  suitable  naval  train- 
ing facilities  and  schools  ashore.  The 
period  is  designed  especially  to  train 
personnel  who  seek  advancement  in 
specialized  ratings. 


Critical  Tanker  Shortage 
Reduces  Turnabout  Time 

Because  of  a critical  tanker 
shortage,  turnaround  time  of  Naval 
Transportation  Service  oilers  and 
U.  S.  Navy  tankers  will  be  reduced 
to  a minimum. 

Alnav  50-48  (NDB,  15  July 
1948)  calls  on  all  naval  activities 
concerned  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  speed  the  movement  of  tankers 
and  avoid  delays  in  port.  Services 
connected  with  operational  sup- 
port, supply,  repairs,  loading,  un- 
loading, fueling  and  other  functions 
will  be  furnished  on  a 24-hour  day, 
7-day  week  basis. 
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Service-Wide  NROTC  Entrance  Exam  for  EMs  to  be  Held  11  Dec 


For  the  third  time  in  as  many  years, 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  may  compete  for  entry  into  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
under  the  Holloway  Plan. 

A service-wide  competitive  examina- 
tion is  slated  for  11  Dec  1948. 

Enlisted  personnel  may  apply 
through  their  commanding  officers. 
COs  will  nominate  qualified  person- 
nel, sending  their  recommendations  to 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  3637)  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  nomi- 
nations is  1 Nov  1948,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  136-48  (NDB,  31  July  1948)  an- 
nounces. 

Nominations  received  after  1 Nov 
1948  will  not  be  considered,  nor  will 
dispatch  nominations. 

Eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Recommendation  by  CO  as  hav- 
ing necessary  officer-like  qualities. 

• Be  a male  U.S.  citizen. 

• If  a minor,  have  consent  of  par- 
ent or  guardian  at  time  of  enrollment. 

• By  physically  qualified  by  stand- 
ards for  midshipmen. 

• Agree  to  enter  and  continue 
NROTC  training. 

• Agree  to  accept  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  Navy  or  second  lieuten- 


ant in  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  two  years  in  such 
rank. 

• Agree  to  accept  a commission 
in  the  Organized  Naval  or  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  upon  completion  of  the 
two  years’  active  duty,  unless  applica- 
tion is  made  for  and  candidate  is 
accepted  as  a career  officer  in  the 
regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

• Agree  not  to  resign  such  reserve 
commission  until  six  years  from  date 
of  original  commission. 

• Agree  to  remain  single  until 
commissioned. 

• Agree  to  forego  contract  obliga- 
tions if  such  action  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  naval  service. 

Other  requirements  include: 

Age — A candidate  must  have 
reached  his  17th  birthday  and  not  have 
passed  his  21st.  This  requirement 
cannot  be  waived  since  it  is  estab- 
lished by  law.  However,  a further 
provision  permits  men  who  have  had 
active  military  or  naval  duty  to  be 
admitted  with  advanced  standing. 

Active  duty  persons  who  come  with- 
in all  three  of  the  following  catego- 
ries will  be  eligible  to  take  the  exami- 
nation, despite  their  age: 

• Those  who  have  had  previous 


college  training,  and 

• Who  will  not  have  reached  their 
25th  birthday  on  1 July  in  the  year 
in  which  they  can  expect  to  finish  a 
four-year  college  course  without  tak- 
ing summer  work,  and 

• Who  may  be  granted  advanced 
standing  in  naval  science  subjects  be- 
cause of  duties  performed  or  training 
received  as  enlisted  men. 

Selections  will  not  be  made,  how- 
ever, of  candidates  with  previous  col- 
lege training  who  will  become  21  on 
or  before  1 July  1949  and  who  could 
not  be  given  enough  advanced  stand- 
ing in  naval  science  to  complete  the 
required  24  semester  or  equivalent 
quarter  hours  of  naval  science  and  at 
the  same  time  complete  the  four-year 
college  course. 

Scholarship — A prospective  candi- 
date must  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  NROTC  college  or  university  of 
his  choice.  The  Navy  does  not  place 
NROTC  students  in  college.  It  mere- 
ly certifies  successful  nominees  to  the 
colleges  as  having  passed  the  selec- 
tion process. 

A successful  candidate  must  there- 
fore meet  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  make  application  for  ad- 
mittance. 

Generally,  all  colleges  require  grad- 
uation from  high  school  as  a pre- 
requisite to  admission.  As  a result, 
BuPers  recommends  that  non-high 
school  graduates  definitely  determine 
whether  they  could  be  acceptable  to 
a college  before  applying  for  the 
program.  If  a candidate  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  complete  college 
entrance  requirements  by  end  of  the 
present  academic  year  he  is  eligible 
to  file  application. 

Service — Applicants  must  be  on 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps.  Their  enlistments  or  exten- 
sions of  enlistment  must  not  expire 
before  1 Sept  1949. 

If  enlisted  personnel  are  due  for 
discharge  before  1 Sept  1949  and  de- 
sire to  compete  for  the  program,  they 
may  reenlist  or  extend  enlistments  for 
one  year.  Reenlistment  or  extensions 
for  purposes  of  qualifying  for  the 
examination  must  be  done  at  the  indi- 
vidual’s own  volition. 

If  a man  ships  over  expressly  to  be 
eligible  for  the  competitive  examina- 
tion, but  is  not  selected  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  NROTC  program,  he  will 


Secret  Weapon:  Underwater  'K’  Gun 


A depth  charge  projector  has 
been  successfully  fired  underwater 
for  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time.  Scientists  at  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory,  White  Oak,  Md., 
waterproofed  an  ordinary  “K”  gun 
and  set  it  up  on  the  bottom  of  a 
pond  near  the  laboratory. 

Purpose  of  the  test  was  to  de- 
termine the  effect  large  scale  ex- 
plosions have  on  certain  delicate 
shipboard  equipment.  When  a 
bomb  explodes  near  a vessel  severe 
pressure  waves  are  set  up  which 
often  damage  exposed  equipment. 
The  White  Oak  Laboratory  tests 
new  equipment  to  determine  how 
well  this  equipment  stands  up  un- 
der pressure  waves.  Here’s  how  an 
experiment  is  set  up: 

By  use  of  the  underwater  “K” 
gun,  scientists  duplicate  the  pres- 
sure effect  on  various  types  of 
equipment  without  using  a large 


explosion.  For  example,  a radar 
antenna  was  tested  by  placing  it 
on  the  “K”  gun  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a depth  bomb  would  be 
placed  and  firing  the  gun  under- 
water. The  thrust  of  the  antenna 
as  it  was  fired  through  the  water 
subjected  it  to  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  pressure  as  if  a 
bomb  had  been  exploded  near  it 
in  the  air. 
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Preflight  Tests  Help  Pick  Good  Pilots 


How  can  the  Navy  make  sure  a 
man  is  capable  of  flying  a high- 
speed an  plane  without  risking  his 
neck  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment?  That’s  what  it  is 
trying  to  find  out. 

At  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  larg- 
est military  psychological  test  re- 
search program  ever  undertaken 
during  peacetime  is  underway.  Every 
aviation  midshipman  in  preflight 
training  is  given  two  days  of  paper 
and  pencil  tests  and  a half  day  of 
psychomotor  tests.  He  is  tested  also 
in  a disorientation  machine,  a modi- 
fied Link  trainer  and  in  a new  device 
called  the  primary  landing  trainer. 
After  the  initial  testing  some  of  the 
fledgling  aviators  take  a short 
“training”  course  on  some  of  the 
devices  to  see  how  fast  learning  can 
take  place. 

The  objective  of  these  experiments 
is  to  try  to  find  those  factors  which 
will  be  most  useful  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  pilots.  The  tremen- 
dous cost  of  training  an  aviator,  plus 
the  special  demands  being  made  of 
pilots  of  new  types  of  aircraft,  has 
made  it  necessary  that  only  men  who 
possess  the  required  basic  special 
abilities  be  selected  for  flying.  Each 
student  who  fails  in  the  training  pro- 
gram represents  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

If  a man  succeeds  in  getting 
through  training  but  is  not  efficient 
in  coordinated  fleet  operations,  he 
represents  a much  larger  financial 
loss  to  the  Navy.  In  addition,  he 
creates  a weak  link  in  the  military 


structure.  That  is  why  the  initial 
selection  of  only  those  men  who  can 
meet  the  demands  for  this  kind  of 
specialized  service  is  an  important 
step  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  armed  services. 

The  conclusions  reached  as  a re- 
sult of  these  tests  will  not  be  known 
for  some  time.  At  present  none  of 
the  midshipmen  now  taking  part  in 
the  experiment  is  being  selected  for 
aviation  training  on  the  basis  of  the 
experimental  battery  of  tests.  Their 
scores  will  not  be  used  to  determine 
whether  they  will  stay  in  aviation. 
The  test  results  cannot  be  made  a 
part  of  an  individual’s  record. 

After  the  pilots  have  had  a chance 
to  prove  their  efficiency  both  in  the 
standard  training  program  and  in 
their  first  tour  of  sea  duty,  it  will 
be  possible  to  calculate  those  psy- 
chological factors  that  predict  an 
individual’s  performance. 

New  tests  will  then  be  constructed 
and  tried  out  on  another  large  group 
of  midshipmen  to  prove  the  effective- 
ness of  the  original  data.  Only  after 
this  long  process  has  been  completed 
will  another  step  have  been  accom- 
plished to  raise  scientifically  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  of  selecting 
men  who  should  or  should  not  fly 
military  aircraft. 

The  experiments  are  being  carried 
out  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  Aviation  Psychology  Branch  of 
the  Division  of  Aviation  Medicine, 
the  Special  Devices  Center  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  and  the 
Air  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


be  required  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
his  hitch  on  general  duty. 

Physical — Basic  physical  require- 
ments, the  same  as  for  midshipmen  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  are  as  follows: 

• Height — between  66  and  76 
inches. 

• Weight — in  proportion  to  height. 

• Vision — Normal  acuity:  20/20 
uncorrected  in  each  eye  with  normal 
color  perception. 

• Teeth — 20  serviceable  teeth  with 
at  least  4 opposing  molars,  2 of  which 
are  directly  opposed  on  each  side  of 
dental  arch,  and  4 opposing  incisors. 

Personnel  nominated  to  take  the 
competitive  examination  will  have  a 
notation  to  that  effect  placed  on  page 

9 of  their  service  records.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  by  BuPers  to 
assure  that  qualified  nominees  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  compete.  In 
the  event  that  a man  is  transferred 
after  being  recommended,  BuPers 
must  be  notified  of  the  new  duty  sta- 
tion in  order  that  he  may  take  the 
test. 

Enlisted  men  selected  for  the 
NROTC  program  will  be  transferred 
to  a central  assembly  point  about  1 
June  1949.  There  they  will  be  given 
academic  refresher  training  for  8 or 

10  weeks.  Successful  completion  of 
the  refresher  training  will  result  in 
those  men  being  transferred  to  another 
assembly  point  for  discharge  to  accept 
appointment  as  midshipmen. 

Following  discharge,  selected 
NROTC  candidates  will  be  in  a civil- 
ian status.  Upon  arrival  at  the  uni- 
versity or  college  to  which  assigned, 
candidates  will  be  appointed  midship- 
man, usnr  (NROTC)  (Inactive)  as  of 
the  day  classes  begin. 

Successful  NROTC  candidates  will 
not  receive  mustering-out  pay.  While 
participating  in  the  program  they  will 
receive  $50  per  month  retainer  pay 
and  uniforms  necessary  during  drill 
periods  and  cruises.  Upon  discharge 
a travel  allowance  is  authorized  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  per  mile  from  place 
of  discharge  to  place  of  acceptance  of 
enlistment,  or  their  home  address. 
Also  authorized  is  reimbursement  at 
five  cents  per  mile  to  the  college  or 
university. 

Cost  of  tuition,  textbooks,  labora- 
tory and  other  necessary  fees  are  paid 
by  the  government.  Since  the  $600  per 
year  allowed  the  NROTC  student  by 
the  Navy  is  generally  insufficient,  a 
student  may  accept  other  employment 


where  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
program.  Midshipmen  must  pay  for 
their  own  quarters  and  subsistence. 
They  also  must  supply  themselves 
with  necessary  civilian  clothes. 

Ordinarily,  NROTC  students  will 
attend  college  for  four  years.  Any 
course  leading  to  a baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  may  be  taken.  Re- 
quired in  their  studies  are  24  semester 
or  equivalent  quarter  hours  of  naval 
science.  Students  also  must  satisfac- 
torily complete  mathematics  through 
trigonometry  and  one  year  of  college 
physics  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Proficiency  in  written  and  oral 
English  also  must  be  achieved. 

Other  detailed  information  regard- 


ing academic  studies  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  136-48. 

NROTC  midshipmen  are  required 
to  take  two  summer  cruises  and  one 
period  of  aviation  indoctrination.  Both 
are  generally  of  eight  or  more  weeks 
each. 

Upon  graduation  and  after  accept- 
ance of  a regular  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  commission,  two  years  of  active 
duty  are  required.  An  additional 
year’s  duty  may  be  requested.  After 
completion  of  active  duty  of  two  or 
three  years,  a choice  is  given  either 
to  be  transferred  to  the  regular  Navy 
as  a career  officer  or  to  be  transferred 
to  inactive  duty  as  a commissioned 
officer  in  the  Organized  Reserve. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Enlisted  Men  on  Active  Duty  Eligible  for  Aviation  Cadet  Training 


The  naval  aviation  cadet  program, 
as  originally  provided  for  by  Public 
Law  698  (77th  Congress)  is  being  re- 
activated. The  program  is  expected 
to  enroll  1,979  naval  aviation  cadets 
during  fiscal  1949  and  to  continue 
with  large  yearly  inputs  thereafter. 

A joint  BuPers-MarCorps  letter  of 
22  July  1948  (NDB,  31  July  1948) 
establishes  provisions  for  enlisted 
personnel  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  who  meet 
the  requirements,  to  apply  for  flight 
training  under  the  naval  aviation 
cadet  program.  Each  applicant  must: 

• Be  a native  born  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  naturalized  for 
a period  of  at  least  10  years. 

• Have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
minimum  of  two  full  academic  years 
(60  semester  hours  or  90  quarter 
hours)  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university.  Candidates  with  barely 
passing  grades  in  a substantial  num- 
ber of  subjects  will  be  rejected. 

• Have  reached  his  18th  birthday 
but  not  have  passed  his  25th  birthday 
on  the  date  his  application  is  sub- 
mitted. 

• Agree  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  four  years  including  the  period 
spent  in  training  as  a naval  aviation 
cadet,  unless  sooner  released  by  the 
Navy  Department. 

• Be  unmarried  and  agree  to  re- 


Santa Fe's  Crew  Members 
Plan  Second  Convention 

Former  ship’s  company  of  the 
light  cruiser  uss  Santa  Fe  (CL 
60 ) will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
16  Oct  1948. 

Santa  Fe  sailors  desiring  further 
information  or  convention  reserva- 
tions may  write  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Frank  Moran,  at  349  Central 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


main  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

• Attain  at  least  a “C”  grade  in 
the  aviation  classification  test,  me- 
chanical comprehension  test  and  flight 
aptitude  rating. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  aero- 
nautically  adapted  for  actual  control 
of  aircraft  in  accordance  with  the 
current  edition  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Navy. 

• Be  strongly  motivated  to  fly,  and 
must  possess  potential  olficer-like 
qualities. 

Applicants  less  than  21  years  of  age 
are  required  to  have  the  consent  of 
their  parent  or  guardian.  A special 
naval  aviation  cadet  consent  form  is 
furnished  COs  as  an  enclosure  to  the 
authorizing  letter. 

Navcads  successfully  completing 
the  flight  training  course  will  be  ap- 


pointed ensigns,  AIL,  usnr,  when 
they  receive  their  designation  as 
“Naval  Aviator.”  Within  authorized 
quotas,  navcads  may  volunteer  for 
selection  and  appointment  as  second 
lieutenants,  usmcr.  Upon  fulfillment 
of  their  contract  after  four  years' 
service,  personnel  will  be  released  to 
inactive  duty.  At  that  time,  if  vacan- 
cies in  the  service  permit,  a limited 
number  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
on  active  duty  or  to  request  regular 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  commissions. 

Documents  required  of  each  appli- 
cant for  training  as  a naval  aviation 
cadet,  Class  V-5,  usnr,  are: 

• An  application  (NavPers  953-A, 
revised  Feb  1947)  for  naval  aviation 
cadet  training,  usnr. 

• Naval  aviation  cadet  contract 
form  (enclosure  A to  the  joint  letter  1. 

• If  less  than  21  years  old,  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian  as  previously 
mentioned. 

• Educational  transcript  of  all  col- 
lege work  completed  before  date  of 
application.  This  is  to  be  attached 
to  original  application. 

• Report  of  physical  examination 
for  flying  (NavMed  Av-1).  Flight 
aptitude  test  scores  will  be  indicated 
on  the  form.  In  the  case  of  appli- 
cants who  previously  have  taken  these 
tests,  the  CO  should  request  scores 
from  the  Aviation  Psychology  Sec- 
tion, Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
if  the  scores  do  not  appear  in  the 
individual’s  record. 

The  Bureau  desires  that  a careful 
review  be  made  of  the  basic  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants,  and  that  a prelimi- 
nary physical  examination  be  con- 
ducted by  those  activities  not  having 
a flight  surgeon.  This  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  paper  work  necessary  for 
processing  and  will  eliminate  unnec- 
essary travel  expense  for  obviously 
unqualified  candidates.  Applicants 
who  meet  the  basic  requirements  will 
be  ordered  to  the  nearest  naval  or 
Marine  Corps  activity  having  a flight 
surgeon  to  take  the  flight  physical 
examination  and  the  flight  aptitude 
tests. 

A supply  of  the  application  form 
has  been  furnished  to  all  district 
publications  and  printing  offices,  and 
can  be  ordered  as  desired.  The  form 
contains  specific  instructions. 

All  commands  are  urged  by  the 
letter  to  be  meticulous  in  the  selection 


Here’s  Proof  That  OLD  Navy  Was  Tough 


“Now,  in  the  old  Navy,  things 
were  really  tough  . . .” 

Many  young  modern  sailors  have 
heard  a conversation  started  in  this 
manner  by  an  “old  salt”  during  a 
“bull  session.”  Most  of  these  yarns 
were  accepted  with  a grain  of  salt. 

Now,  a 20-year  man  comes  up 
with  this  morsel  to  prove  his  point: 
Back  in  1909  a New  York  con- 
gressman wrote  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation (forerunner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel)  requesting  that 
one  of  his  constituents  be  trans- 
ferred to  shore  duty  on  board  USS 
Hancock,  receiving  ship  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  This  would  permit  this 
able  seaman  constituent  to  be  near 
his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation’s  re- 
fusal was  prompt. 


The  seaman  in  point  had  re-en- 
listed the  year  before  and  had  only 
five  years’  service,  the  Bureau 
wrote.  Therefore  he  was  not  eligi- 
ble for  shore  duty  because: 

“Men  to  be  regularly  assigned  to 
receiving  ships  should  have  over  20 
years’  service,  the  naval  regulations 
requiring  really  over  25  years.  When 
men  are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
enlistment,  having  less  than  six 
months  to  do,  it  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticable to  let  them  serve  out  their 
enlistment  on  receiving  ships  near 
their  home.” 

Since  the  seaman  didn’t  qualify 
in  either  case,  the  bureau  added  the 
clincher  that  “his  presence  is  re- 
quired on  board  of  the  Missouri 
where  they  are  already  short  of 
seamen  . . .” 
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Marines'  Part  in  Vital  Midway  Action  Narrated 


A new  56-page  official  monograph 
tells  the  Marine  story  of  the  vital 
Battle  of  Midway,  often  called  by 
historians  the  turning  point  of  the 
Pacific  war. 

Marines  At  Midway  covers  the 
period  from  the  war’s  beginning 
through  the  historic  action,  recount- 
ing in  vivid  description,  pictures 
and  maps,  the  part  played  by  Marino 
artillerymen  and  aviators  in  defend- 
ing the  island. 

Against  a background  of  inter- 
national tension  as  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  neared  war,  Nipponese  “peace 
envoys”  Kurusu  and  Nomura  made 
a last  minute  visit  to  Midway  in 
November  1941.  The  well-docu- 
mented account  tells  for  the  first 


time  how  nearly  every  Marine  on 
the  island  marched  by  to  give  a 
false  impression  of  great  strength  in 
men  and  guns. 

The  monograph  details  in  inter- 
esting fashion  the  succession  of  de- 
fensive actions  which  culminated  in 
the  great  battle  of  June  1942,  and 
includes  the  story  of  how  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  made  a surprise  per- 
sonal visit  to  warn  of  the  coming 
strike. 

Written  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R. 
D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  usmc,  the  monograph 
may  be  purchased  for  50  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


of  candidates  for  aviation  cadet  train- 
ing, bearing  in  mind  that  men  nomi- 
nated are  potential  candidates  for  a 
commission  in  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps.  In  tire  application’s  first  en- 
dorsement, the  nominating  command 
must  make  a positive  statement  re- 
garding eligibility  of  the  man  con- 
cerned, and  a recommendation  for  this 
type  of  training. 

All  documents  listed  above  must  be 
executed  and  attached  as  enclosures 
to  the  application.  In  the  cases  of 
applicants  found  qualified  in  all  re- 
spects, the  original  application  com- 
plete with  all  enclosures  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3635),  via  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for 
final  action.  A duplicate  should  be 
filed  in  the  individual’s  service  record. 

Upon  final  review  and  approval  of 
an  application  by  BuPers,  each  appli- 
cant will  be  notified  in  writing  via  his 
CO  of  the  action  taken  in  his  case. 
Accepted  applicants  will  be  ordered 
by  the  Bureau  or  by  the  Commandant, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  to  NAS,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  Upon  reporting,  they  will 
be  processed  for  enlistment  or  reclas- 
sification in  the  grade  of  Naval  Avia- 
tion Cadet,  Class  V-5,  usnr. 

If  at  any  time  prior  to  receipt  of 
orders  to  report  for  training  an  appli- 
cant decides  that  he  no  longer  desires 
to  be  considered  for  such  training,  he 
should  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3635)  written 
notification  of  withdrawal  of  applica- 
tion. Such  requests  for  withdrawal 
will  be  approved  without  prejudice. 
Candidates  who  violate  their  contracts 
by  marriage  prior  to  receiving  their 
commissions  will  be  dropped  from  the 
flight  training  program.  Also,  nav- 
cads  in  the  flight  training  program 
who  fall  below  the  required  standards 
in  ground  school  training,  in  flight 
training,  physically,  or  in  conduct  or 
aptitude,  will  be  dropped  from  train- 
ing- ,, 

Any  man  separated  from  the  flight 
training  program  may  elect  one  of 
the  following  options  as  appropriate: 

• Discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

• Reclassification  in  his  previous 
rate  and  classification  and  return  to 
inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

• If  a former  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  be  discharged  from  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 


reenlistment  in  the  Navy  in  his  pre- 
vious rate  and  classification,  if  fully 
qualified. 

• If  a former  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  or  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, to  be  discharged  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate reenlistment  in  the  rank  pre- 
viously held  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
or  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  if  fully 
qualified. 

The  letter  requests  each  CO  to  give 
its  content  wide  publicity  throughout 
his  command  so  that  it  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  all  interested  person- 
nel. Members  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
inactive  duty  who  desire  to  apply  for 
this  training  will  be  processed  at  the 
offices  of  naval  officer  procurement 
in  accordance  with  Procurement  Di- 
rective 3-48. 

Former  naval  aviation  cadets  and 
student  aviation  pilots  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  program  because  of 
quota  restrictions  or  who  were  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  at  the  end  of 
the  war  are  eligible  to  apply  provided 
they  meet  qualifications.  A person 
who  has  been  dropped  from  any  mili- 
tary flight  training  program  because 
of  flight  failure  is  not  eligible. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  class 
for  training  under  this  program  would 
report  to  indoctrination  school  at  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  12  Aug  1948,  and 
that  there  will  be  bi-weekly  inputs 
thereafter. 

The  short  title  “navcads,”  by  which 


all  naval  aviation  cadets  will  be 
known  hereafter  is  used  to  distinguish 
between  the  Navy’s  aviation  cadet 
program  and  the  Air  Force  cadet 
program. 

For  other  information  on  the  nav- 
cad  program,  see  All  Hands,  August 
1948,  p.  42. 

Organized  Reserve  Training 
Duty  Regulations  Outlined 

For  continued  membership  in  the 
Organized  Naval  Reserve,  annual 
training  duty  must  be  performed  un- 
less personnel  are  released  from  such 
duty  by  district  commandants  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training. 

Naval  Reserve  Multiple  Address 
Ltr.  26-48  declares  that  Reservists  in 
organized  units  must  perform  one  of 
the  following  during  each  fiscal  year: 

• Participate  in  annual  training 
duty. 

• Indicate  in  writing  to  their  unit 
commander  their  availability  for  such 
duty,  or 

• Obtain  release  from  this  obliga- 
tion from  commandants  or  CNARes- 
Tra. 

Personnel  who  fail  to  comply  with 
annual  training  regulations  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Volunteer  Reserve. 
Transfer  for  this  reason  will  not  per- 
mit new  membership  in  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  without  approval  of 
BuPers  in  the  case  of  officers,  and 
of  commandants  or  CNAResTra  in 
the  case  of  enlisted  men. 
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1 st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing, 
Famous  for  War  Record, 
Celebrates  7th  Birthday 

Shortly  after  the  “two-ocean  Navy” 
came  into  being  in  late  1940  there 
was  born  a fighting  organization 
within  the  Marine  Corps  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  corps’ 
favored  traditions. 

This  outfit — the  First  Marine  Air- 
craft Wing — now  is  in  its  eighth 
year.  It  is  quietly  carrying  on  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  preparing  for 
the  future.  Jet-type  planes  soon  will 
be  augmenting  the  250  aircraft  main- 
tained by  the  wing. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  the  unit  consisted  of  67 
planes  capable  of  flying — only  15  of 
which  were  in  combat  readiness.  But 
despite  its  early  deficiencies  desperate 
aerial  combat  emblazoned  its  activi- 
ties on  the  pages  of  Marine  Corps  his- 
tory. 

In  the  first  10  days  of  combat  at 
Henderson  Field  alone,  the  handful  of 
pilots  accounted  for  58  planes,  sank 
a cruiser,  a destroyer  and  damaged 
four  other  vessels.  Three  famous  aces 
emerged  from  the  early  war  activities 
—John  Smith,  Robert  Galer  and 


Nation's  Salute  to  Youth 
Gets  Navy's  Full  Support 

The  problem  of  manning  tomor- 
row’s Navy  today  has  led  the  Navy 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  Youth 
Month — September — the  theme  of 
which  is  a salute  to  youth,  accentuat- 
ing the  positive  and  stressing  achieve- 
ment. 

Indicating  that  the  Navy’s  concern 
for  youth  is  not  confined  to  one  month 
a year,  133  naval  officers  have  been 
assigned  collateral  duty  as  liaison  of- 
ficers with  national  youth  organiza- 
tions. These  officers,  known  as 
NAVLOS,  are  active  in  the  various 
districts,  naval  air  stations  and  fleet 
commands  in  the  continental  U.S.  and 
in  the  territories  and  possessions. 

Throughout  the  youth  programs  it 
is  being  emphasized  that  serving  and 
assisting  the  nation  is  an  honorable, 
respected  career  in  whatever  capacity 
it  is  done.  The  September  campaign 
to  give  youth  a place  in  the  sun  has 
the  full  support  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 


Marion  Carl,  the  latter  holder  of  the 
official  world  speed  record  in  a jet- 
propelled  craft. 

The  wing’s  seventh  birthday  recent- 
ly was  observed  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  El  Toro,  Calif.,  whose 
CO,  Major  General  Louis  E.  Woods, 
USMC,  was  the  unit’s  first  skipper. 
It  is  proud  of  its  record  of  account- 
ing for  most  of  the  2,238  Japanese 
planes  shot  down  in  air  combat  by 
Marine  pilots. 

Officers'  Messes  Must  Pay 
For  Utilities  Consumed 
For  Any  Entertainment 

Commissioned  officers’  messes 
(open)  ashore  must  pay  for  utilities 
furnished  them  above  and  beyond 
those  necessary  for  the  normal  con- 
duct of  essential  mess  activities  in 
providing  meals. 

A decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  states  that 
non-appropriated  mess  funds  should 
be  charged  for  utilities  consumed  with 
any  social,  entertainment  or  recrea- 
tional activities  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers’ messes,  as  distinguished  from 
activities  primarily  related  to  the  func- 
tion of  providing  adequate  meals  for 
naval  personnel. 

All  commands  concerned  by  this 
decision  have  been  notified  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  135-48  (NDB,  31  July  1948) 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  mess 
utilities  to  be  paid  from  appropriated 
and  non  appropriated  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  Comptroller  General’s 
decision,  and  to  make  payment  from 
mess  funds  for  utilities  used  from  15 
Mar  1948  and  each  month  thereafter. 

BuPers  suggested  that  commanding 
officers  appoint  a board  to  fix  the 
proportionate  amount  of  utilities  used 
for  (1)  essential  mess  activities  (to 
be  paid  by  appropriated  funds)  and 
(2)  in  connection  with  any  social, 
entertainment  or  recreational  activities 
(to  be  paid  by  non-appropriated 
funds) . 

Payments  made  prior  to  15  Mar 
1948  from  mess  funds  by  open  messes 
are  not  affected  by  the  new  directive 
and  may  not  expect  any  refunds.  The 
provisions  of  the  new  directive  will 
be  included  in  the  next  change  of 
BuPers  Regulations  for  Commissioned 
and  Warrant  Officers’  Messes  Ashore 
(NavPers  15782). 


The  Navy's  Top  Atom  Expert 
Shatters  Many  Illusions 
Concerning  the  A-Bomb 

A special  field  day  for  cleaning  up 
myths  and  illusions  about  the  A-bomb 
was  called  by  the  Navy’s  top  atomic 
energy  expert. 

Speaking  before  a military  assembly 
in  New  York,  Rear  Admiral  William 
S.  Parsons,  usn,  Navy  Director  of 
Atomic  Defense,  lowered  the  boom  on 
false  conceptions  as  to  destructive 
powers  of  the  atomic  bomb,  its  indus- 
trial potential  of  the  near  future,  and 
the  ease  of  transporting  and  defend- 
ing against  it. 

“If  the  general  public  should  get 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
radius  of  destruction  and  that  even 
though  there  has  been  no  visible  dam- 
age and  no  sound,  some  terrible  mist 
might  doom  the  city,  the  stage  would 
be  set  for  an  imaginary  Orson  Welles 
bomb  that  could  cause  indescribable 
panic  and  confusion,”  the  admiral 
declared  in  attempting  to  define  the 
bomb’s  destructive  boundaries. 

The  people  have  “an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  potency  of  the  atomic 
bomb,”  he  said.  “The  radius  of  de- 
struction is  very  great  compared  to  a 
pre-atomic  blockbuster,  but  the  record 
shows  that  Germany  suffered  blast 
damage  equivalent  to  several  hundred 
atomic  bombs  during  World  War  II 


Young  Navy  Seaman  IsModel 
For  His  Former  Classmates 

Even  though  he  didn’t  graduate, 
a young  Annapolis  seaman  is  the 
model  of  his  high  school  class. 

Stanley  C.  Nichols,  SA,  usn,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  left  high  school 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy.  When  time 
came  for  leave,  he  went  home  to 
visit,  among  others,  his  school  and 
principal. 

The  talk  reached  amiable  pro- 
portions, with  the  result  that 
Nichols  was  scheduled  as  a speaker 
at  the  school. 

During  the  address,  Nichols  re- 
minded students  of  the  value  of 
education,  following  up  with  the 
assertion  that  he  was  trying  for  a 
high  school  diploma  through  the 
Navy’s  educational  system. 

The  occasion?  Graduation  ex- 
ercises for  his  former  classmates. 
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without  complete  loss  of  military  or 
industrial  strength.” 

Its  killing  and  incapacitating  power 
, is  another  thing.  “For  several  reasons 
the  lethality  of  atomic  bombs  is 
greater  than  high  explosive  or  fire 
bombs  for  an  equal  area  destroyed. 
This  is  partly  caused  by  paralysis  of 
fire  fighting  and  rescue  crews  and 
organizations  for  giving  medical  aid.” 
Possibly  with  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki in  mind,  the  admiral  stated  that 
victims  of  gamma  radiation  from  an 
atomic  bomb  are  no  better  and  cer- 
tainly no  worse  than  victims  of  other 
man  - made  catastrophes.  “The  in- 
creased lethality  is  only  in  part  due 
to  radiation  burns  and,  for  an  air 
burst  several  hundred  feet  up,  the 
hazard  from  radio  activity  is  ended 
within  a few  seconds.” 

As  for  an  underwater  atomic  burst. 
Rear  Admiral  Parsons  declared  that 
the  main  disadvantage  from  an  opera- 
tional standpoint  “lies  in  the  fact  that 
a tremendous  effort  is  needed  to  keep 
track  of  records  of  exposure  and  to 
handle  contaminated  clothing.” 

The  admiral  leveled  his  sights  at  a 
second  illusion  about  carrying  the 
atomic  bomb  to  a target  and  defending 
the  home  country  against  it. 

“Perhaps  the  idea  is  that  any  coun- 
try clever  enough  to  produce  atomic 
bombs  will  naturally  find  an  easy 
solution  to  the  problem  of  delivering 
them  to  any  desired  target.  . . . My 
guess  is  that  the  problems  of  atomic 
delivery  and  defense  will  continue  to 
be  first  magnitude.  In  this  connection, 
there  should  be  overwhelming  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  20th  century 
wars  have  created  more  problems  than 
they  solved.” 

Special  attention  was  leveled  at 
“rosy  predictions  of  cheap,  abundant 
power  from  uranium  and  thorium  in 
the  foreseeable  future,”  another  illu- 
sion. 

“Even  if  there  were  mountains  of 
pure  uranium  oxide  waiting  to  be 
mined  with  steam  shovels,  there  would 
still  be  major  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics  and 
chemistry  and  also  metallurgy  and 
thermodynamics  before  the  atom  could 
compete  with  coal  and  falling  water 
as  a source  of  industrial  electric 
power.” 

But  there  are  no  known  mountains 
of  high  grade  uranimum  oxide  ore, 
the  admiral  pointed  out,  and  the  ore 
content  is  so  low  that  the  energy  ex- 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  page  7 

1.  (c)  It's  the  Navy  scout  plane  Sea- 

hawk  SC-I. 

2.  (b)  One  man  crew  but  in  addition 

it  has  a jump  seat  for  rescue 
work. 

3.  (a)  Azimuth  circle  which  is  mounted 

on  a pelorus  compass. 

4.  (b)  It  is  used  extensively  to  take 

sights  and  permits  reading  on 
the  compass  the  true  bearing 
of  other  ships  and  objects. 

5.  (c)  Pipe  fitter  which  absorbed  the 

ship  fitter  rating  group. 

6.  (bj  Disbursing  clerk. 


pended  in  extracting  the  ore  more 
than  offsets  any  nuclear  energy  from 
fission  of  the  hard-won  atoms. 

Not  all  is  gloom,  however — particu- 
larly for  the  future  Navy:  “Atomic 
power  units  for  special  applications 
like  mobile  generators  in  ships  and 


aircraft,  and  stationary  plants  in 
which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce more  plutonium  or  uranium 
should  be  in  sight  in  our  lifetime.” 

Indirect  benefits  in  10  years  might 
be  greater  than  direct  dividends,  he 
said.  “Radioactive  isotopes  might  not 
cure  cancer  directly  but  their  use 
might  lead  to  knowledge  which  would 
permit  us  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 
Similarly,  atomic  power  almost  cer- 
tainly will  not  of  itself  make  deserts 
bloom,  but  new  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  photosynthesis,  through  use  of 
tagged  atoms,  might  in  the  long-range 
future  lead  to  controlled  production 
of  food. 

“If  this  should  happen,  our  grand- 
children would  think  of  present  agri- 
culture as  dating  in  the  Stone  Age. 
Such  an  obviously  benign  result  might 
even  shake  Man  out  of  his  perversity 
and  enable  him  to  solve  his  problems 
in  a manner  more  rational  and  less 
suicidal  than  the  current  vogue.” 


And  May  the  Better  Beetles  Win 


Wasps  will  battle  beetles  and 
beetles  will  snarl  with  snails — with 
the  Navy  as  matchmaker — that’s  the 
latest  thing  in  Pacific  warfare.  Here’s 
the  story: 

Great  damage  is  caused  to  coconut 
palms  in  the  Palau  Islands  by  the 
rhinoceros  beetle.  The  beetle’s  na- 
tural enemy  is  the  Scolia  wasp, 
whose  native  habitat  is  Zanzibar, 
East  Africa.  At  the  Navy’s  request 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Williams  of  Hono- 
lulu, T.H.,  collected  two  boxes  of 
the  wasps,  transporting  them  to  the 
Western  Carolinas  to  annihilate  the 
beetles. 

If  you’re  interested  in  the  wasp’s 
method  of  warfare,  here’s  how  it 
works: 

The  wasp  attacks  the  beetle  by 


stinging  the  beetle  grub,  thereby 
paralyzing  it.  It  then  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  grub.  The  eggs,  when 
hatched,  become  larva  which  feed 
from  the  body  of  the  paralyzed  grub. 
The  rhinoceros  beetle  accidentally 
was  introduced  into  the  Palau  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  occupation. 

As  to  the  beetles  who  are  due  to 
tangle  with  the  vegetation-destroy- 
ing giant  African  snail  now  becom- 
ing prevalent  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, they  are  called  Tefflus.  The 
Tefflus  is  a ground  beetle  and  a nat 
ural  enemy  of  the  African  snail.  It 
is  a native  of  Kenya,  in  Africa,  and 
is  being  introduced  to  the  islands  in 
a comprehensive  pest-control  pro- 
gram. Its  method  of  warfare  appar- 
ently is  a “military  secret.” 
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Sharp  Seaman  Guard  Represents  Navy  at  Official  Ceremonies 


When  it  comes  to  marching,  one  of 
the  snappiest  outfits  in  the  Navy  is 
the  Seaman  Guard. 

In  parades,  holiday  ceremonies  and 
military  funerals  taking  place  in  the 
nation’s  capital,  this  unit,  only  one  of 
its  kind,  is  the  representative  group 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  is  constantly  under 
scrutiny  of  high  government,  civilian 
and  foreign  dignitaries  as  well  as 
thousands  of  citizens  who  attend  pub- 
lic functions. 

During  its  13-year  existence  it  prob- 
ably has  performed  before  more  royal- 
ty and  world-famous  figures  than  any 
other  group  of  bluejackets  in  Ameri- 
can naval  history. 

A few  of  the  details  carried  out  by 
the  Guard  during  the  past  year  in- 
cluded an  80-man  detail  to  welcome 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  to 
the  White  House,  a color  guard  when 
a British  admiral  placed  a wreath  on 
the  Unknown  Soldier’s  tomb,  a unit 
which  took  part  in  the  Easter  sunrise 
ceremony,  a marching  unit  in  the 
Army  Day  parade  and  a unit  of  the 
Guard  to  welcome  the  President  of 
Mexico  to  the  White  House  when  he 
visited  the  U.S.  The  honor  guard  units 


Theo  H.  Tennant,  YN1 

'Wanna  see  me  frighten  a few  radarmen?' 


performed  at  about  364  military 
funerals  during  1947  with  the  tradi- 
tional volley  of  shots  and  impressive 
ritual. 

The  need  existing  for  a permanent 
organization  of  some  kind  to  repre- 
sent the  Navy  at  official  ceremonies 
and  functions  was  first  realized  in 
1933,  when  a ceremonial  guard  unit 
was  established  at  the  Receiving  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  Prior  to  that 
time  men  had  been  picked  at  random 
from  general  detail.  Because  most  of 


them  had  recently  come  from  sea  and 
had  never  before  marched  together, 
they  made  a poor  showing  against  the 
precise,  rhythmical  marching  of  well- 
trained  Marine  and  Army  units  that 
took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Two  years 
later  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  to  Seaman  Guard. 

About  50  seamen  and  five  petty 
officers  formed  the  first  Seaman 
Guard.  When  the  Receiving  Station 
moved  from  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
across  the  river,  no  Marines  were  as- 
signed to  the  base  so  the  Seaman 
Guard  took  over  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing security. 

Men  selected  for  duty  with  the 
Guard  are  carefully  screened.  They 
must  have  good  posture,  a neat  ap- 
pearance and  be  about  six  feet  tall. 
They  must  be  expert  marchers.  About 
40  per  cent  of  all  men  assigned  to  the 
Guard  are  later  rejected  because  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  flawless,  precision 
marching  that  brings  storms  of  ap- 
plause whenever  the  Guard  goes 
through  its  paces  at  public  ceremonies. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  guardsmen. 
One  of  the  things  that  govern  selection 
of  personnel  for  duty  with  the  Guard 
is  an  above  average  appearance  of 
neatness.  When  they  appear  at  public 
ceremonies  they  are  as  spotless  as 
possible.  Snow-white  hats,  belts  and 
leggings,  glistening  shoes  and  spar- 
kling chromium-plated  bayonets  are  a 
trade  mark  of  the  colorful  marching 
sailors.  The  Guard  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  within  the  Navy  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  dress  white  jumper. 
They  wear  it  when  conducting  mili- 
tary funerals,  such  as  when  they 
participated  in  the  funeral  procession 
of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing. 

During  World  War  II  members  of 
the  Seaman  Guard  alternated  with 
soldiers  and  Marines  in  standing 
guard  over  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  British  Magna  Carta,  which 
were  kept  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These  treasured  documents  were 
watched  night  and  day. 

Members  of  the  Guard  have  ap- 
peared in  several  television  shows.  On 
last  Independence  Day  they  were 
actors  in  “America’s  Cavalcade  of 
Freedom  Fourth  of  July  Celebration” 
that  was  widely  televised.  Two  pla- 


Radio  Programs  Beamed  to  Pacific,  Atlantic 

Here  is  the  latest  schedule  of  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  programs 
beamed  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  All  times  are  Greenwich. 


WEST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 


Station 

Beam  Area  Frequency  (KCS) 

Time 

KCBA 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China,  Korea  and 

Japan 

15150 

0315  to  0830 

Philippines,  Japan,  Mid  Pacific  and 

Southwest  Pacific 

15330 

0900  to  1430 

KCBF 

Alaska,  Aleutians,  China,  Korea  and 

Japan 

17850 

0315  to  0830 

China,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Aleutians 

9700 

0900  to  1430 

KGEI 

Philippines,  Marianas,  South  Pacific 

and  Southwest  Pacific 

15210 

0530  to  1030 

Philippines,  Mid  Pacific  and  Southwest 

Pacific 

9530 

1045  to  1430 

KG  EX 

Philippines,  Marianas  and  Southwest 

Pacific 

17780 

0530  to  0845 

KNBX 

Mid  Pacific  and  South  Pacific 

15250 

0530  to  0845 

KWID 

Mid  Pacific  and  South  Pacific 

1 1900 

0530  to  1130 

KWIX 

Alaska  and  Aleutians 

9570 

0315  to  0845 

China,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Aleutians 

1 1860 

0900  to  1430 

EAST  COAST  TRANSMISSIONS 

WNRX 

Central  and  South  America,  Panama 

and  West  Indies 

21730 

1900  to  2200 

WRCA 

South  Atlantic  and  Africa 

15150 

1900  to  2200 

WBOS 

Greenland,  Iceland  and  England 

15210 

1900  to  2200 

WGEX 

England,  Europe  and  Mediterranean 

17880 

1900  to  2200 
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toons  took  part  in  a Navy  Day  show 
at  the  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station, 
which  was  televised.  Often  at  football 
games  and  other  sporting  events  they 
give  exhibitions  of  intricate  marching 
and  drilling  maneuvers. 

Whenever  the  head  of  a foreign 
nation  makes  an  official  visit  to  the 
President,  the  Seaman  Guard  furnishes 
a company  of  sailors  to  act  with  the 
Army  and  Marines  as  a guard  of  honor 
at  the  White  House.  At  important 
parties,  receptions  and  other  ceremo- 
nial functions  members  of  the  Guard 
are  usually  assigned  to  the  White 
House. 

Primarily  a ceremonial  unit,  the 
Seaman  Guard  is  trained  also  for 
both  emergenc)  shore  patrol  and  riot 
duty.  All  guardsmen  are  instructed 
in  the  use  and  operation  of  small  arms 
and  night  stick  and  in  tactics  to  em- 
ploy during  disturbances.  If  a riot 
should  start  in  the  area  the  Guard 
can  quickly  furnish  30  men  under 
arms  to  assist  local  authorities.  The 
Guard  forms  the  central  body  about 
which  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Com- 
mand’s defense  battalion  would  be 
assembled  in  event  of  emergency. 

Men  assigned  to  the  Guard  are 
drilled  daily.  In  addition  to  their 
duties  as  marching  units,  the  men 
must  also  know  the  ritual  of  military 
burials,  color  guard,  color  bearer,  all 
phases  of  military  courtesy  and  must 
he  able  to  perform  numerous  jobs 
required  in  their  duties  as  gate  sen- 
tries and  security  patrols. 

When  the  necessity  arises  for  a unit 
of  sailors  to  represent  the  Navy,  what- 
ever the  occasion,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment knows  it  has  a crack  outfit  that 
ranks  with  the  best  in  the  art  of 
picking  them  up  and  laying  them 
down. 


'And  Joeblowski  dives  over  for  the  first 
touchdown' 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter 
files  for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all  Navy 
commands;  and  BuPers  Circular  Letters  ap- 
ply to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  48 — Announces  an  increase  in 
commuted  and  leave  rations  for  en- 
listed personnel. 

No.  49 — Announces  disestablish- 
ment of  Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 
(See  p.  6.) 

No.  50 — Directs  activities  concerned 
to  lend  seven-day-week,  24-hour-day 
service  to  tankers.  (See  p.  47.) 

No.  51 — Calls  attention  of  com- 
manding officers  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
77-48  which  asks  for  nominations  of 
outstanding  enlisted  men  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  the  Navy  Prep  School. 
(See  p.  6.) 

No.  52 — Changes  Alnav  238-47  al- 
lowing certain  officers  of  the  Medical 
Corps  to  reapply  for  appointment  in 
supply  and  administration  sections 
thereof.  (See  p.  41.) 

No.  53 — Announces  the  death  of 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Per- 
shing. 

No.  54 — Reverts  to  previous  policy 
of  Navy  and  Marine  personnel  accept- 
ing foreign  awards.  (See  p.  7.) 

Navacts 

No.  10 — Announces  the  opening  of 
a public  information  School  for  of- 
ficers. (See  p.  46.) 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  122 — Modifies  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
244-47,  information  concerning  certain 
\eterans  rights  and  benefits. 

No.  123 — Announces  All-Navy  Pho- 
tography Contest  (See  p.  44.) 

No.  124 — Presents  the  policy  of  the 
Navy  Department  with  regard  to  air 
transportation.  (See  p.  47.) 

No.  125 — Urges  the  fullest  distribu- 
tion of  All  Hands  Magazine  among 
the  personnel  of  all  commands. 

No.  126 — Cancels  Alnav  39-45, 

which  has  served  its  purpose  now  that 
NATS  has  been  reorganized. 


No.  127 — Announces  award  of  PUC 
to  CompRon  13. 

No.  128 — Announces  availability  of 
oath  and  acceptance  form  to  be  used 
by  Reserve  Officers  after  announce- 
ment of  newly  assigned  ranks.  (See  p. 
51.) 

No.  129 — Gives  additional  informa- 
tion on  competitive  pay  grade  1A 
examinations  for  1948.  (See  p.  40.) 

No.  130 — Announces  award  of  NIJC 
to  uss  Marblehead.  (See  p.  16.) 

No.  131 — Gives  general  information 
concerning  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948. 

No.  132 — Lists  officers  eligible  for 
promotion  to  ranks  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  commissioned  war- 
rant officer. 

No.  133 — Presents  policies  for  the 
administration  of  women  in  regular 
Navy  and  Reserve,  exclusive  of  the 
Nurse  Corps.  (See  p.  42.) 

No.  134 — Lists  officers  selected  for 
special  duty.  (See  p.  41.) 

No.  135 — Gives  policy  concerning 
payment  of  utilities  of  commissioned 
officers’  messes  (open)  ashore.  (See 
p.  52.) 

No.  136 — Establishes  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  all  commands  nomi- 
nating qualified  enlisted  men  for 
NROTC  program.  (See  p.  48.) 

No.  137 — Gives  instructions  on 
Form  NavPers  601,  page  4A-4B  (Rev. 
3-46)  of  the  Enlisted  Service  Record. 


"Band  of  the  Presidents" 

To  Play  at  Inauguration 

America’s  oldest  existing  mil- 
itary musical  organization — the 

Marine  Corps  band — is  looking 
forward  to  January  1949,  when  it 
expects  to  play  at  the  Presidential 
inauguration. 

The  musical  organization  has 
played  at  every  inauguration  held 
in  Washington  since  President  Jef- 
ferson’s time.  Congress  by  an  act 
of  11  July  1798  authorized  the 
band.  In  its  150  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  hand  has  played  a prom- 
inent part  in  American  history. 

“Band  of  the  Presidents”  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  group.  Of- 
ficial White  House  debut  was  made 
on  New  Year’s  day,  1801,  for  Pres- 
ident Adams.  The  custom  of 
serenading  presidents  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Hemby,  Merrill  J„  LCDR,  usnr,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  As  pilot  of  a carrier  based 
dive  bomber  in  BomRon  85,  LCDR  Hem- 
by participated  in  an  attack  against 
major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  in  Kure 
Harbor,  24  July  1945.  Heading  his  sec- 
tion of  aircraft  through  adverse  weather 
and  intense  enemy  antiaircraft  fire  from 
both  ships  and  shore  batteries,  he  pressed 
home  his  attack  to  score  a direct  hit  on 
the  Japanese  battleship  Haruna.  When 
one  of  the  pilots  of  his  flight  was  wound- 
ed, he  went  to  his  aid  and,  despite  • a 
dangerously  low  fuel  supply,  remained 
with  the  aviator  and  signalled  to  him 
until  the  pilot  succeeded  in  flying  h:s 
damaged  plane  to  a friendly  destroyer 
for  a safe  sea  landing.  Returning  to  his 
carrier  after  dark  with  fuel  so  low  that 
his  engine  stopped  when  the  plane  was 
close  to  the  ramp,  he  quickly  switched  to 
another  fuel  tank.  Although  this  tank 
also  registered  empty,  he  managed  to 
land  aboard  on  the  second  approach. 

First  award: 

* Richards,  Kenneth  G.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.:  As  pilot  of  a tor- 
pedo bomber  in  TorpRon  49,  attached  to 
uss  San  Jacinto,  LTJG  Richards  flew  in 
action  against  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
at  Kure  on  28  July  1945.  He  contributed 
materially  to  the  disabling  of  the  enemy 
ship  when  he  flew  through  intense  anti- 
aircraft fire  to  score  a direct  centerline 
hit  on  a heavy  cruiser. 

* Goodson,  Nelson,  LTJG,  usnr,  Balti- 
more, Md.:  As  pilot  of  a fighter  plane  in 
FitRon  49,  attached  to  uss  San  Jacinto, 
LTJG  Goodson  flew  in  action  against 
Japanese  forces  at  the  Kure  Naval  Base, 
25  July  1945.  Flying  as  section  leader  in 
a strike  against  the  Japanese  base,  he 
and  six  other  fighter  pilots  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  strike  group  due  to  ad- 


LCDR  Hemby  LTJG  Goodsor, 


verse  weather  conditions.  In  spite  of  the 
danger  involved,  he  proceeded  to  the 
assigned  target  and  participated  in  a 
seven-plane  attack  against  the  Japanese 
battleship,  Ise.  He  scored  a direct  hit 
amidships  which  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  superstructuie  and  gun 
positions. 

* Crosby,  John  T.,  LT,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a carrier  based  fighter 
plane,  LT  Crosby  fought  his  plane  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  on  16  Apr 
1945.  During  a patrol  in  the  vicinity  of 
Okinawa,  he  sighted  20  enemy  fighters 
headed  in  the  direction  of  our  forces 
and  dived  to  intercept.  In  the  encounter 
that  followed,  he  shot  down  four  enemy 
planes  and  emerged  without  injury  to 
his  plane  or  to  himself,  although,  since 
he  was  separated  from  his  division,  he 
fought  a singlehanded  battle  throughout 
most  of  the  engagement.  The  first  fighter 
he  attacked  burst  into  flames  and  crashed. 
A second  plane  engaged  him  in  a head- 
on  run  but  his  bullets  scored  hits  on  the 
enemy  plane  which,  burning  about  the 
engine,  went  down.  He  opened  fire  on  a 
third  fighter  which  also  fell  into  the  sea 
ablaze.  The  fourth  plane  he  attacked 
broke  apart  in  midair,  concluding  the 
engagement.  Later  in  the  same  flight  he 
dived  on  an  enemy  dive  bomber  which 
crashed  on  the  shore  of  Okinawa  as  a 
result  of  the  fire. 

* Day,  Charles  D.,  MOMM1,  usnr,  Ken- 
nebunk.  Me.:  As  member  of  a motor  tor- 
pedo boat  crew,  Day  participated  in  ac- 
tion against  Japanese  forces  during  the 
rescue  of  a Navy  fighter  pilot  shot  down 
in  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island.  On 
the  afternoon  of  16  Sept  1944,  after  at- 
tempts at  rescue  by  air  had  been  repulsed 
by  enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  he  requested 
permission  to  take  part  in  a rescue  by 
surface  craft.  Although  the  torpedo  boats 
were  turned  back  twice  by  fire  from 
numerous  coastal  defense  guns  lining  the 
11-mile  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  pas- 
sage, they  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  destination  and  in  locating  the  pilot. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  flier 
was  too  severely  wounded  to  help  himself, 
Day  dived  into  the  shell  splashed  water 
and  assisted  him  aboard. 

* Seckincer.  Neil  V..  LTJG,  usnr.  Clark 
Lake,  Mich.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  plane 
in  TorpRon  49.  attached  to  uss  San  Ja- 
cinto, LTJG  Seckinger  fought  in  the 
Kure  Naval  Base  action  on  28  July  1945. 
Major  units  of  the  enemy  fleet  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  he  braved 
the  intense  antiaircraft  fire  to  get  in  po- 
sition for  maximum  striking  fire.  He  se- 
lected a heavy  cruiser  as  his  target  and 
scored  a direct  bomb  hit  amidships  and 


contributed  to  the  disabling  of  the  vessel. 

* Poulson,  Oscar  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Ev- 
erett, Mass.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber 
in  TorpRon  49,  attached  to  uss  San  Ja- 
cinto, LTJG  Poulson  flew  in  the  Kure 
Naval  Base  action  against  the  Japanese, 
28  July  1945.  Through  continuous  anti- 
aircraft fire,  he  maneuvered  his  plane  for 
maximum  striking  power,  and  scored  two 
direct  hits  abaft  the  after  turrets  of  a 
heavy  cruiser,  seriously  damaging  the 
enemy  ship. 

* Burke,  Louis  E.  Jr.,  LCDR.  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md.:  As  pilot  and  leader  of  a 
flight  of  dive  bomber  planes  in  BomRon 
6,  attached  to  uss  Hancock,  LCDR  Burke 
flew  in  action  against  the  Japanese  in 
Kure  Harbor,  28  July  1945.  Leading  his 
group  in  an  attack  on  enemy  fleet  units 
including  battleships,  aircraft  carriers, 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  many  of  which 
were  camouflaged,  he  piloted  his  plane 
through  intense  fire  from  both  warships 
in  the  harbor  and  batteries  on  shore  to 
score  a direct  hit  on  a battleship. 

* Schatz,  Delmar  A..  LT,  usn,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.:  As  pilot  of  a torpedo  plane 
in  TorpRon  17,  LT  Schatz  flew  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  North  Pas- 
sage of  Truk  Atoll,  17  Feb  1944.  Despite 
the  personal  hazards  involved,  he  pressed 
an  attack  on  a Minekaze  class  destroyer 
and,  carefully  selecting  a vital  point  on 
the  ship,  released  his  torpedo  which 
scored  a direct  hit  and  caused  the  ship 
to  sink  in  90  seconds. 

* Boyd,  Hershel  F.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  As  boat  captain  of  a torpedo 
boat,  LTJG  Boyd  participated  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  during  the  rescue  of 
a Navy  fighter  pilot  shot  down  in  Wasile 
Bay,  Halmahera  Island.  On  the  afternoon 
of  16  Sept  1944,  after  attempts  at  rescue 
by  airplane  had  been  turned  back  by 
enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  LTJG  Boyd  vol- 
unteered to  aid  in  the  mission.  Although 
the  two  participating  torpedo  boats  were 
twice  driven  back  by  intense  fire  from 
numerous  coast  defense  guns  lining  an 
11 -mile  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  pas- 
sage, they  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  target  and  locating  the  pilot. 


LTJG  Boyd  LT  Schatz 
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LCDR  Myers  LT  Gundert 


* Myers,  Robert  I.,  LCDR,  usn,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.:  As  leader  of  a combat  air 
control  attached  to  CompRon  93,  op- 
erating from  uss  Belrof  Bay,  LCDR 
Myers  participated  in  action  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945.  During 
a heavy  air  attack  on  our  shipping,  he 
shot  down  three  enemy  planes.  He  pur- 
sued each  of  two  planes  in  dives  directly 
into  antiaircraft  fire,  shooting  well  aimed 
bursts  until  they  exploded  in  flames, 
thereby  saving  two  of  our  ships  from 
great  damage.  Closing  on  another  before 
it  could  reach  our  ships,  he  executed  an 
overhead  run  from  a dangerously  low 
level  and  succeeded  in  splashing  it. 

* Gundert,  Leonard  A.,  LT,  usnr,  Lodi, 
Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a fighter  plane  in 
FitRon  49,  attached  to  uss  San  Jacinto, 
LT  Gundert  participated  in  action  against 
units  of  the  enemy  fleet  anchored  in  Kure 
Harbor,  28  J uly  1945.  Flying  as  division 
leader  of  a strike  group  in  an  attack 
against  the  base,  he  maneuvered  his 
plane  for  maximum  striking  power  in 
the  face  of  fire  from  both  shore  and  ship- 
board batteries.  He  pressed  home  his 
attack  and  scored  a direct  hit  on  the 
battleship,  Ise. 


Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  fifth  award: 


* Sanders,  Harry,  CAPT,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Assistant  operations  officer  on 
staff  of  CincLant,  27  Feb  1941  to  1 Sept 
1943. 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

* Litch,  Ernest  W.,  RADM,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Commander  of  an  escort 
carrier  division  and  a task  unit  during 
operations  against  the  Japanese  at  Oki- 
nawa. 

* Sanders,  Harry,  CAPT,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  CTG  81.6,  landings  at  Anzio, 
January  1944,  and  SOPA  at  Anzio,  2 to 
14  Feb  1944. 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Bjarnason,  Paul  H.,  CDR,  usn,  An 
napolis,  Md.:  Task  unit  commander  of 
minesweepers  engaged  in  the  clearance 
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of  enemy  mine  fields,  Formosa,  20  No- 
vember to  24  Dec  1945. 

* Blick,  Robert  E.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Kodiak,  Alaska:  Chief  of  staff  to  CTG 
38.1,  operations  off  Japan,  1 July  to  15 
Aug  1945. 

* Broaddus,  Carl  A.,  CAPT,  MC,  usn, 
Oakland,  Calif.:  Medical  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  of  a task  group, 
operations  against  the  Japanese,  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  to  1 July  1942. 

* Ekstrom,  Clarence  E.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Assistant  chief  of  staff 
of  ComAirPac,  23  Jan  1945  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

* Giambattista,  Frank  D.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ComCortDiv  13,  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  in  the  Atlantic. 

* Greber,  Charles  F.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  CO,  Orote  Naval  Air 
Base,  Guam,  11  March  to  2 Nov  1945. 

* Kiland,  I.  N.,  RADM,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  ComPhibGroup  7 and  CTG  of 
the  7th  PlnbFor,  Korea,  September  to 
November  1945. 

* Matthews,  Mitchell  D.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Lincoln,  Neb.:  Screen  commander  of  a 
mine  division,  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  4 
April  to  25  May  1945. 

* Murray,  Stuart  S.,  RADM,  usn,  Pearl 
Harbor,  T.H.:  CO,  uss  Missouri,  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese,  6 March  to  11 
Aug  1945. 

* Pirie,  Robert  B.,  CAPT,  USN,  Annap- 
olis, Md.:  Assistant  operations  officer  on 
staff  of  ComAirPac,  October  1942  to 
March  1943. 

* Sinton,  William,  CAPT,  USN,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.:  Assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
operations,  staff  of  ComAirPac,  May  1943 
to  March  1944. 

* Stallings,  George  B.  H.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Chief  of  staff,  Com- 
BatDiv  4,  11  Mar  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Worthington,  Joseph  M.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Commander  of  a de- 
stroyer division,  operations  against  the 
Japanese  near  Japan,  1 July  to  22  Aug 
1945. 

First  award: 

* Anderson,  George  W.  J.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Head  of  the  plans 
division  of  the  staff  of  ComAirPac,  No- 
vember 1943  to  March  1944. 

* Ayrault,  Arthur  D.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Task  group  commander 
and  CO,  uss  Tucson,  operations  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan,  10 
July  to  14  Aug  1945. 

* Bailey,  Samuel  M.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Assistant  plans  and  log- 
istics officer,  assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
plans  and  logistics,  and  chief  of  staff, 
ComSoPac,  October  1944  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Beakley,  Wallace  M.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Assistant  operations 
officer,  staff  of  ComAirPac,  November 
1942  to  November  1943. 

* Bjarnason,  Paul  H.,  CDR,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md.:  CO,  uss  Henry  A.  Wiley, 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  vicin- 


ity of  Okinawa,  23  March  to  24  June 
1945. 

* Dodge,  Frank  R.,  CAPT,  usn,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Chief  of  staff  to  the  naval 
forces  commander,  Ryukyus,  with  addi- 
tional duty  as  communications  and  op- 
erations officer,  11  April  to  14  Aug  1945. 

* Fahrney,  Delmer  S.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Material  officer  on 
the  staff  on  ComAir  7th  Fleet  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  for  logistics,  30  June 
1944  to  28  Mar  1945. 

* Fulton,  James  R.,  CAPT,  usn,  Aiea 
Heights,  T.H.:  Senior  medical  officer, 
uss  Bountiful,  invasion  of  Saipan,  Guam, 
Peleliu  and  the  Philippines,  January  to 
December  1944. 

* Graham,  Roy  W.,  CAPT,  usn,  New 
York  City:  Officer  in  charge  of  the  joint 
communicative  activities,  Guam,  13  FcL 
ruary  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Hudson,  Lester  J.,  CAPT,  usn, 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Com  NOB  Argentia, 

Newfoundland,  August  1944  to  August 
1945. 

* Ingalls,  David  S.,  CAPT,  usnr, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio:  Assistant  operations 
officer  on  the  staff  of  ComAirPac,  Decem- 
ber 1942  to  June  1943. 

* James,  Ralph  K.,  CAPT,  usn,  Me 

chanicsburg,  Pa.:  Maintenance  officer, 

staff  of  ComServRon  10,  October  to 
December  1944. 

* Lee,  Edwin  S.  Jr.,  CDR,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Operations  officer  and  act- 
ing chief  of  staff  on  the  staff  of  ComCar- 
Div  22,  operations  against  the  Japane  e, 
27  July  1944  to  4 Feb  1945. 

* Manees,  Leon  J.,  CAPT,  usn,  Little 
Creek,  Va.:  CTU  78.1.17  and  78.1.18, 
operations  against  the  Japanese,  10  March 
to  10  June  1945. 

* Price,  John  D.,  VADM,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  ComFairWing  2,  AirPac, 
operations  against  the  Japanese,  March 
1943  to  March  1945. 

* Rassieur,  William  T.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  CO,  uss  Sargent  Bay, 
operations  at  Iwo  Jima,  10  February  to 
11  Mar  1945. 

* Read,  Henry  T.,  CAPT,  usn  (Ret), 
San  Clemente,  Calif.:  Representative  of 
CincLant  and  type  commanders  in  ex- 
pediting repairs  and  servicing  vessels  en- 
gaged in  antisubmarine  and  convoy  op 
erations,  December  1944  to  November 
1945. 

* Reith,  George,  CDR,  usnr,  Palm  City, 
Calif.:  Commander  of  a group  of  tank 
landing  ships  during  operations  against 
the  Japanese  during  assaults  on  Leyte, 
Lingayen  Gulf  and  Okinawa,  August  1944 
to  April  1945. 

* Robinson,  Stephan  B.,  CAPT,  usn 

(Ret),  Coronado,  Calif.:  Com  NOB 

Leyte  and  CO  NavSta  Samar,  operations 
against  the  Japanese,  14  January  to  15 
Aug  1945. 

* Rochester,  Harry  A.,  CAPT,  usn 
(Ret),  Washington,  D.  C.:  Assistant  chief 
of  operations  for  logistics  and  plans, 
ServFor  7th  Fleet,  SoWesPac,  4 Oct  1944 
to  15  Aug  1945. 
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P VS  Q FICTION  ON  THE  WAY 

D KS  l\  0 l TO  NAVAL  LIBRARIES 


^HE  TABLE  is  cleared  and  last 

month’s  meal  of  international  poli- 
tics gives  way  to  a fiction  dessert. 
Included  is  a book  which  will  tell 
you  how  both  fiction  and  non-fiction — 
in  the  form  of  propaganda — influence 
public  opinion  and  world  affairs. 

So,  if  tonight’s  movie  program  looks 
like  old-hat  stuff,  drop  in  at  your  ship 
or  station  library.  You’ll  find  some- 
thing that  is  definitely  new. 

• Toward  the  Morning,  by  Hervey 
Allen;  Rinehart  and  Company. 

On  the  5th  day  of  November  1764, 
Salathiel  Albine  was  riding  a horse 
down  the  bright  Pennsylvania  trail 
from  Bedford  Village  toward  the  city 
which  to  him  meant  civilization  and 
the  life  of  the  future — Philadelphia. 

On  the  driver’s  seat  of  a wagon  be- 
hind him  rode  Edward  Yates,  the  one- 
eyed  lawyer.  With  Yates  was  Melissa 
— sitting  there  like  a dreaming  sibyl 
or  a brooding  young  witch,  with  her 
unearthly  blue-black  hair  hanging 
loose  . . . drinking  in  the  landscape 
with  hazy  gray  eyes. 

In  this  big  novel  innumerable  and 
diverse  characters  are  woven  into  the 
life  of  America  10  years  before  the 
Revolution. 

It’s  a great  new  historical  novel  by 
the  author  of  Anthony  Adverse. 

• The  Cleft  Rock,  by  Alice  Tisdale 
Hobart;  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Here  the  author  of  Oil  For  The 
Lamps  of  China,  Their  Own  Country 


and  seven  other  novels  rings  the  bell 
again. 

In  The  Cleft  Rock  as  never  before 
Mrs.  Hobart  has  exercised  her  fa- 
mous ability  to  make  clear  in  terms 
of  personalities,  action  and  conflict 
the  great  drama  of  man’s  search  for 
opportunity  and  freedom.  The  Cleft 
Rock  is  the  story  of  a land  and  its 
people — of  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia where  water  means  the  differ- 
ence between  famine  and  plenty, 
serfdom  and  power. 

Though  many  other  characters  are 
drawn  full-length,  this  is  primarily  the 
story  of  the  Dodds — a family  whose 
members  are  powerful  in  The  Valley. 
It  is  the  story  of  Edward  Grant  Dodd 
and  Katya,  the  wife  that  he  brought 
home  from  the  Manchurian  town  of 
Lahususu. 

The  Cleft  Rock  is  deeply  expe- 
rienced and  vividly  presented.  It  has 
been  called  Mrs.  Hobart’s  best  and 
most  appealing  story. 

• The  Sky  and  the  Forest,  by  C.  S. 
Forester;  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Loa  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was 
a god,  and  so  did  all  the  700  subjects 
of  his  African  kingdom.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  hungry  for  meat.  Monkeys 
were  hard  to  find  and  elephant  meat 
was  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  un- 
known. Musini,  Loa’s  chief  wife,  was 
a passable  cook,  but  had  a shrewish 
tongue.  By  keeping  her  in  a cage 
for  a few  days,  Loa  thought,  to  add  a 


Chief  and  Wife  Get  Trip 
After  She  Wins  Contest 

The  whole  world  loves  hovers, 
Harry  Hochstadt,  MMC,  usn,  has 
learned — especially  that  part  of  the 
world  south  of  the  Caribbean. 

Venezuelan  airlines  sponsored  a 
contest  based  upon  Army-Navy 
wartime  romances,  and  Chief 
Hochstadt’s  wife  won  it.  The  award 
was  an  all-expense-paid  plane  trip 
to  Venezuela  and  back  for  Chief 
and  Mrs.  Hochstadt,  with  a week- 
long  round  of  entertainment  at 
Caracas. 

The  Navy  gave  the  chief  15  days’ 
leave  for  the  journey  and  permis- 
sion to  wear  his  naval  uniform,  as 
requested  by  the  airline,  during  his 
tour  of  Caracas. 


bit  of  fat,  "there  would  he  smoking 
joints  to  eat,  meat  in  which  a man 
could  set  his  teeth.” 

But  then  the  gray-faced  men  came 
— men  wearing  unnecessary  clothes — 
and  the  god  Loa  missed  his  feast  and 
lost  his  throne. 

This  is  an  unusual  book  whose 
locale  is  the  jungle-land  of  long  ago. 

• No  Bugles  Tonight,  by  Bruce 
Lancaster;  Atlantic — Little,  Brown. 

In  this  crackling  new  novel  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  author  of  Guns  of 
Burgoyne  and  The  Scarlet  Patch  tells 
of  a Union  spy  in  the  desperate  days  j 
of  Vicksburg  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
of  his  comrade  in  arms,  and  the  wom- 
en who  shared  their  faith  and  dangers. 

It’s  the  story  of  dashing,  self-cen- 
tered Whip  Sheldon,  of  his  friend 
Tom  Madden,  and  of  two  southern 
girls,  Penn  Grainger  and  Sharon  Mc- 
Daniel, who  fought  in  every  way  they 
could  for  the  Union. 

• Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda, 

by  Leonard  W.  Doob;  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

Contrary  to  a popular  impression, 
propaganda  does  not  always  mean 
lies.  Neither  does  it  always  mean 
truth.  What  propaganda  does  mean 
and  what  it  accomplishes  are  covered 
thoroughly  in  this  new  hook. 

Professor  Doob  is  well  versed  in  his 
subject.  He  has  published  four  pre- 
vious books  and  many  articles  in  the 
general  field  of  social  psychology. 
During  World  War  II  he  held  three 
important  jobs  in  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda. At  present  he  is  attached  to 
Yale  University. 


SEEKING  civilization  and  the  life  of  the  future,  Salathiel  Albine  rides  toward 
Philadelphia  in  this  scene  from  Hervey  Allen's  novel  Toward  the  Morning. 
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OLD  SALT  TELLS  ABOUT  MEXICAN  WAR 


Mexico  in  1847  is  the  locale  of  this  month's  book  supplement,  an  excerpt 
from  Life  Afloat,  By  an  Old  Salt,  written  by  Gunner's  Mate  James  D. 
Bruell,  USN,  and  published  in  1886  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  one  of  many 
personal  narratives  of  the  Mexican  War  on  file  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Editor  s Note — James  K.  Polk  became  President  of 
the  U.S.  in  1845  and  set  about  bringing  the  nine-year- 
old  Texas  Republic  into  the  Union.  Mexico  disputed 
the  annexation  and  lost  not  only  Texas  but  also  what 
was  later  to  become  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Utah  and  parts  of  four  other  states. 

Because  the  war  was  unpopular  with  the  American 
people,  Polk  looked  around  for  a quick  way  to  end 
hostilities.  A landing  at  Vera  Cruz  would  enable  a 
quick  thrust  into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  into  the  capital 


|-|AVING  about  all  of  our  stores  on  board  and  the 
water  tanks  filled,  Commodore  Connor,  our  force 
commander,  sent  word  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  see 
some  of  our  target  practice,  as  he  had  heard  that  we 
were  very  proficient  in  gunnery.  So  we  made  a target 
of  a hammock  put  upon  stretchers,  with  a staff  set  in 
the  bunghole  of  a cask,  which  we  placed  about  two 
miles  from  the  ship.  At  2 p.m.  we  saw  the  commodore 
coming,  and  all  hands  were  beat  to  quarters. 

The  starboard  battery  was  cast  loose,  and  all  was 
ready  when  he  arrived  on  board.  The  officers  of  the 
divisions  wanted  us  to  do  our  level  best  to  hold  the 
trophy  belt  signifying  gunnery  proficiency.  We  were 
to  commence  with  number  one  gun,  of  which  Joseph 
Fletcher  was  captain.  He  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  was  no  target  to 
be  seen.  It  had  been  “knocked  into  a cocked  hat”  the 
first  fire. 

The  commodore  said  that  would  do;  the  retreat  was 
beaten,  and  he  came  down  from  the  poop,  passing  com- 
pliments with  the  officers,  and  returned  to  his  ship.  As 
he  left,  the  rigging  was  manned  and  we  gave  him  three 
cheers. 

Next  morning  Mississippi  and  our  ship  St.  Mary 
made  sail  for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  The  flagship  went 
over  the  bar  all  right,  but  we  were  not  so  lucky;  we 
took  bottom  and  remained  aground  for  four  hours.  In 
the  meantime  a strong  breeze  had  sprung  from  the 
northgast  and  at  2 p.m.  we  came  off. 

We  came  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Anton  Lizar- 
do,  distant  12  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  formed  by 
various  shoals  and  reefs,  with  island  channels  between 
them,  and  is  of  very  easy  access,  especially  when  a 
fresh  wind  causes  the  sea  to  break  on  the  shoals  which, 
although  they  afford  no  shelter  against  the  winds,  break 
off  the  sea  so  well  that  ships  ride  very  securely  at  their 
anchors,  even  during  the  hardest  northerly  gales.  The 
anchorage  is  spacious,  and  fit  for  every  class  of  vessels, 
for  which  reason,  and  because  it  is  to  leeward  north  of 
Vera  Cruz,  a thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  who  cannot  reach  that  part  wit, 
northerly  winds. 

2 

There  came  rumors  of  changes  both  on  shore  and 
sea:  that  General  Winfield  Scott  was  coming  to  ta^r 
Vera  Cruz,  and  that  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry  was  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet.  We  received  or- 
ders to  be  ready  to  go  up  the  Mexican  coast  to  Cape 
Roxo,  Lobos  Island,  where  General  Scott’s  army  was 
to  be  landed  on  Lobos  Island  for  training. 

From  the  north  side  of  this  island  a great  rocky 


itself  in  Mexico  City  with  a hard  knockout  blow. 

Readying  for  the  action  at  Pensacola  in  1847  teas 
USS  St.  Mary,  a spanking  new  22-gun,  1,000-ton  sloop 
of  war  carrying  212  men  in  her  ships  company.  It 
captured  the  heart — and  services — of  GunneVs  Mate 
James  D.  Bruell,  USN,  who  turned  down  a neiv  steam- 
er, uss  Saratoga,  for  the  clean  lines  of  the  sailing  ship 
St.  Mary  in  volunteering  for  duty. 

Bruell  was  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  following 
narrative. 


shoal  extends,  which  leaves  a strait  of  only  three  miles 
width  between  it  and  Blanzuilla.  In  the  middle  of  this 
strait  is  a shoal  which  requires  the  utmost  caution  in 
passing  through.  To  the  southwest  of  Lobos  there  is 
an  excellent  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  the  north- 
ers, which  requires  no  particular  instructions  to  reach. 
It  was  here  that  the  transports  came  with  the  troops, 
and  where  he  had  orders  to  go.  When  we  arrived  at 
Lobos  there  were  two  ships  with  troops,  and  another 
arrived  several  hours  later  with  surf  boats  stowed  in 
the  hold. 

We  went  on  board  to  help  hoist  the  boats  out.  The 
deck  frame  was  sawed  off  leaving  a level  edge  all 
round,  and  bolts  were  passed  through  to  hold  the 
planks  in  their  places.  We  had  to  erect  purchases  to 
hoist  the  decks  up  in  sections  in  order  to  get  the  boats 
out,  which  were  very  large,  each  being  designed  to 
carry  100  men.  With  these  the  troops  were  landed  on 
the  island.  Sappers  and  miners  were  sent  ahead  to 
clear  up  the  ground,  which  was  all  covered  with  bushes, 
and  as  they  made  room  the  soldiers  began  to  pitch 
their  tents. 

One  night  about  this  time  the  sentry  hailed  a boat 
that  was  coming  towards  the  ship.  The  crew  replied 
that  they  were  shipwrecked  sailors.  They  came  on 
board  and  reported  that  they  had  been  wrecked  about 
20  miles  to  the  north.  Their  ship  had  run  on  shore 
with  140  soldiers  and  60  tons  of  powder  and  other 
munitions  of  war  on  board.  The  ship’s  boats  had 
landed  the  soldiers  on  the  beach  with  their  arms  and 
tents,  and  they  had  come  down  to  Lobos  for  help.  They 
were  afraid  the  Mexicans  would  board  the  ship  a 
plunder  her  if  we  did  not  get  there  soon.  So  we  got 
under  way  and  took  a schooner,  with  150  riflemen  on 
board,  and  started. 

At  10  a.m.  we  sighted  the  ship,  stern  on  to  the  beach 
with  all  sail  set.  We  came  to  anchor  about  one  mile 
from  her,  and  could  see  tents  on  the  beach  with  quite  a 
number  of  men  about  them.  Some  of  the  Mexicans  were 
on  horses  on  the  hills  back  of  the  beach,  armed  with 
lances.  We  hoisted  out  the  launch  and  put  the  12- 
pounder  in  her,  well  loaded  with  grape,  and  rowed  for 
the  ship,  which  was  about  100  yards  from  shore.  We 
could  not  see  any  of  our  soldiers,  and  we  expected 
they  were  all  prisoners  or  had  been  killed. 

It  was  very  smooth  on  the  beach,  and  we  rowed 
alongside  the  ship  and  went  on  board.  They  began  to 
fire  at  us  from  the  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  St. 
Marys  executive  officer,  went  up  to  the  main-top  with 
his  glass  to  see  if  our  soldiers  were  anywhere  in  sight. 
When  they  commenced  firing  at  him,  he  ordered  us  to 
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drop  the  launch  under  the  stern  and  give  them  a taste 
of  grape.  As  soon  as  the  Mexicans  saw  the  tarpaulin 
hauled  off  the  gun  they  began  to  run  to  the  hills. 

After  Lieutenant  Kennedy  came  down  he  ordered 
us  to  get  all  the  oil  and  spirits  we  would  find  on  board, 
turn  it  on  the  sails  and  about  the  decks  and  set  her  on 
fire.  This  we  did,  and  she  began  to  burn  pretty  lively. 
We  returned  to  the  boat  and  hoisting  a flag  of  truce 
rowed  to  the  shore.  In  a few  minutes  a man  with  a 
white  flag  came  to  the  boat.  We  had  an  interpreter,  who 
asked  the  man  where  the  soldiers  were  who  came  on 
! shore.  He  replied  that  they  had  gone  to  Tampico  the 
night  before. 

All  this  time  the  ship  was  burning  briskly,  and  we 
hurried  away  before  the  fire  should  reach  the  powder. 
We  rode  to  our  ship,  hoisted  in  the  launch,  weighed 
the  anchor,  made  sail,  and  worked  off  shore  away  from 
the  burning  ship.  At  5:30  p.m.  she  blew  up.  It  was  a 
j grand  sight.  One  mast  went  into  the  air  fully  100  feet, 
and  she  went  all  to  atoms.  The  ship  hailed  from  Bath, 
and  I think  her  name  was  Acapulco. 

3 

A few  days  after,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  ships  Prince- 
ton, Saratoga,  Portsmouth,  Raritan,  and  Potomac  and 
the  gunboats  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  came  up  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  take  Tampico.  Our  ship  joined  the  fleet,  and 
all  immediately  sailed  for  Tampico,  off  which  we  ar- 
rived next  morning. 

Only  three  of  the  steam  gunboats  were  to  go  in,  as 
there  was  not  water  enough,  and  the  large  ships  sent 
their  boats,  well  equipped.  Princeton  took  the  lead, 
with  Spitfire  and  Vixen  in  line,  and  all  the  ship’s  boats, 
containing  some  300  men,  made  fast  alongside.  When 
all  was  ready  we  started  and  as  we  neared  the  bar 
Princeton  fired  a big  shell  which  landed  on  the  shore 
but  awakened  no  reply. 

We  had  to  pass  a battery  of  13  guns,  and  expected 
that  we  should  have  to  storm  it  before  the  gunboats 
could  pass.  As  we  drew  near,  all  eyes  were  upon  it,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  a broadside.  The  big  gun  was 
trained  upon  it  but  when  we  came  close  to  it,  there 
were  neither  guns  nor  men  to  be  seen  in  the  fort  and 
we  steamed  by  without  a shot.  A short  distance  above 
we  were  met  by  the  authorities  with  a flag  of  truce, 
who  surrendered  the  town  without  firing  a gun.  We 
went  up  abreast  of  the  town  and  came  to  anchor. 

The  three  gunboats  that  we  had  tried  to  cut  out  were 
lying  there  all  stripped,  with  no  sails  bent  and  no  gun 
mounted.  Our  boat  made  for  one  of  them,  and  the 


officers  sent  on  shore  for  the  sails,  which  were  speedily 
sent  off.  We  bent  them,  and  remained  on  board  that 
night.  Next  morning  we  found  her  armament  hidden 
away  up  the  river,  which  we  mounted  again  and  then 
took  the  vessel  out  to  the  fleet;  from  there  it  was  sent 
down  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  fleet  was  ordered  back  to  Lobos  Island  to  re 
embark  the  troops  for  Vera  Cruz.  We  arrived  at  the 
island  next  morning,  and  the  troops  gave  us  three 
cheers  as  we  came  to  anchor. 

At  12  o’clock  midnight  the  drums  began  to  beat  the 
retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  boatswains  and  their 
mates  on  all  the  ships  were  piping  up  all  hands.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  boats  were  ready  and  sent  to  the 
island,  which  was  quite  near.  It  was  fun  to  the  blue- 
jackets to  see  the  soldiers  tumble  in  and  out  of  the 
boats.  Each  ship  was  to  take  all  that  was  prudent,  but 
still  we  were  to  take  the  whole  13,000.  By  daylight  we 
had  them  all  on  board  and  the  island  was  deserted  by 
the  living;  but  there  were  a few  left,  who  will  remain 
till  the  last  summons  shall  call  all  hands. 

As  soon  as  the  confusion  had  subsided  we  got  under 
way  and  made  all  sail  for  Anton  Lizardo,  four  miles 
southeast  of  Vera  Cruz.  We  had  about  40  miles  to  run 
with  a fresh  northeast  breeze  blowing.  At  seven  bells 
we  were  piped  to  breakfast  with  1000  men  added  to 
our  ship’s  company,  but  there  was  enough  for  all  and 
the  soldiers  liked  the  change  very  much.  At  1030  we 
made  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  at  12  noon 
we  came  to  anchor. 

The  ships  had  all  arrived  with  the  troops  in  good 
trim,  having  on  board  our  new  commodore,  Perry,  and 
General  Scott.  This  was  9 Mar.,  1847,  a most  important 
day.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  with  a light 
breeze  from  the  northeast  and  not  a ripple  on  the  beach. 
At  1 p.m.  the  boats  were  manned  by  bluejackets  and  the 
troops  were  ordered  ashore. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see.  Everything  moved  like 
clock-work,  without  confusion,  the  men  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  all  wanting  to  land  first.  As  we  drew  near 
the  shore,  so  eager  were  they,  they  would  jump  over- 
board into  water  up  to  their  waists,  holding  their  guns 
over  their  heads  to  keep  them  dry.  They  were  all  landed 
without  a mishap  about  four  miles  from  the  castle  and 
city,  the  task  completed  at  6 p.m.  A few  Mexican  lancers 
could  be  seen  around  the  sandhills,  but  the  troops,  who 
slept  on  the  beach  all  night,  were  not  molested. 

The  United  States  flag  was  planted  on  the  shore  in 
full  view  of  the  castle  and  city,  and  appearances  indi- 
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cated  a brisk  time  in  a few  days.  War  material  and  pro- 
visions were  landed  by  the  ships’  companies,  and  the 
gunboats  Vixen  and  Spitfire  went  up  to  the  castle  to 
reconnoitre.  As  they  steamed  up  towards  the  castle  the 
Mexicans  opened  fire  upon  them,  the  shot  striking  all 
around  them.  Spitfire  returned  the  fire,  heaving  several 
shells  into  the  city.  The  Mexicans  fired  upon  the  gun- 
boats with  all  the  guns  that  could  be  brought  to  hear, 
and  it  was  quite  amusing  as  well  as  exciting  to  see 
shell  falling  around  them  until  the  commodore  hoisted 
signals  for  their  return. 

General  Scott  had  a battery  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  the  naval  battery,  and  we  had 
orders  to  dismount  St.  Mary’s  number  seven  gun  (the 
one  that  I was  captain  of)  to  be  sent  on  shore.  This  was 
to  be  followed  by  eight  other  guns  from  our  ship,  and 
each  ship  of  the  eight  composing  the  fleet  was  to  send 
a 64-pound  siege  gun  to  the  naval  battery,  with  30  men 
to  each  gun.  The  crew  of  each  gun  on  shipboard  is  15, 
so  we  took  the  crew  of  Number  Eight  to  add  to  that  of 
Number  Seven — 30  in  all. 

When  the  battery  was  ready  for  the  guns,  we  took 
one  of  the  surf  boats  alongside,  hoisted  the  gun  up  and 
lowered  it  into  the  boat.  It  was  very  rough  on  the 
beach,  so  we  took  a coil  of  rigging  and  a 50-pound 
anchor  and  rowing  in  back  of  the  breakers,  we  let  go 
anchor  and  gave  way  for  the  beach,  paying  away  on 
the  line.  This  was  to  enable  us  to  haul  the  boat  off  again. 
We  landed  all  right,  but  the  large  wheels  employed  in 
transferring  cannon  to  places  where  they  can  be  used 
would  not  go  over  our  boat,  so  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
called  for  an  axe  with  which  we  cut  a hole  in  her 
side.  A rope  was  bent  on  to  the  wheels,  and  by  the 
strength  of  1500  men  the  gun  was  drawn  through  the 
opening. 

They  were  24  hours  in  dragging  that  gun  through 
the  sand  to  the  battery,  causing  the  death  of  several 
mules.  The  guns  were  mounted  before  we  were  ordered 
to  man  them. 

After  the  guns  were  mounted  and  everything  ready, 
we  went  on  shore  and  while  marching  up  to  the  battery, 
met  the  grand  old  Army  commander,  General  Winfield 
Scott.  He  was  alone  and  we  formed  in  two  lines,  un- 
covered our  heads,  and  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers. 
He  was  mounted  on  an  iron-gray  horse,  and  as  he 
gained  the  center  of  the  lines  he  stopped,  then  taking- 
off  his  military  hat  to  wipe  his  brow,  he  said:  “Seamen 
of  the  American  navy,  you  are  about  to  man  the  guns 
that  are  to  breach  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz.  I have  all 
confidence  that  you  will  show  the  nation  that  sailors  can 
fight  as  well  on  land  as  on  the  sea.  Show  them  that  the 
spirit  of  ’76  and  1812  inspires  you  to-day,  and  if  we 
have  to  storm  the  city  you  shall  have  the  honor  of 
leading  the  stormers.” 

4 

We  arrived  at  the  battery  in  the  afternoon  and  found 
everything  ready  for  action.  Our  battery  was  placed  in 
front  of  a long  hill  that  runs  in  from  the  country  and 
at  about  1700  yards  from  the  city  drops  off  quite  steep- 
ly to  the  plain  below.  The  cemetery  was  in  front  of  us, 
and  a few  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  but  we  were  up 
so  high  our  shots  would  pass  over  them. 

As  the  evening  drew  near  and  everything  was  ready, 


the  guns  all  shotted  and  guards  set  for  the  night,  we 
threw  ourselves  down  upon  the  sandbags  for  a little 
rest  or  sleep,  and  as  we  closed  our  eyes  the  thought  ran 
through  our  minds  that  this  might  be  the  last  night  on 
earth  for  some  of  us,  for  in  the  morning  we  were  to 
open  with  all  the  big  guns  upon  the  wall  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Llloa. 

Our  slumbers  and  dreams  were  dissolved  by  the 
report  of  a heavy  gun  and  the  whiz  of  a shot  over  our 
heads.  The  word  was  given  to  clear  away  the  battery. 
The  enemy  had  discovered  us.  In  a very  few  minutes 
the  chaparral  and  bags  of  sand  were  removed  from 
the  embrasures,  the  men.  stripped  to  their  waists, 
stood  at  stations  waiting  the  word  to  fire.  The  enemy 
had  opened  from  all  his  batteries,  and  the  shot  was 
flying  over  our  heads  as  thick  as  hailstones,  plunging 
into  the  sand-banks  in  the  rear  of  our  gun  and  roll- 
ing down. 

At  5 a.rn.  the  order  was  given  to  open  the  ball  with 
our  battery  of  eight  guns  loaded  with  solid  shot.  There 
were  some  300  guns  directed  at  us.  About  10  a.m. 
General  Scott  and  staff,  Commodore  Perry,  and  other 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  in  our  battery.  The 
commodore  wanted  to  see  how  the  boys  were  getting 
along.  General  Scott  told  the  officer  of  our  division 
that  if  he  had  to  storm  the  place  he  would  take  1000 
sailors  to  lead  the  stormers.  The  officer  asked  his 
reason.  “Why,”  said  the  general,  “they  all  fight  on 
their  own  hook." 

As  I was  captain  of  the  gun  part  of  the  time,  the 
boys  would  say,  “Give  that  steeple  a shot,”  and  if  the 
officer  in  command  was  not  looking  I would  please 
them.  The  pieces  could  be  seen  to  fly,  which  the  boys 
greatly  enjoyed.  Our  gun  began  to  get  very  hot  and 
it  required  two  men,  with  swabs,  to  cool  it  off. 

Before  noon  we  had  silenced  a number  of  their 
guns.  At  12  a.m.  a part  of  the  gun's  crew'  got  their 
rations  of  salt  pork  and  hardtack,  which  was  all  thev 
had.  About  4 p.m.  Midshipman  Shubrick  wras  killed 
by  a round  shot,  his  head  taken  completely  off.  His 
father,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons,  was 
in  the  battery  at  the  time,  and  it  w'as  a sad  blow  for 
him.  The  young  man  w'as  a very  promising  officer. 
Shortly  after,  a seaman  belonging  to  the  United  States 
steamer  Saratoga  was  killed. 

At  6 p.m.  we  ceased  firing  until  morning.  General 
Worth  continued  the  bombardment  with  his  mortars 
planted  a little  to  the  north  of  us,  and  his  shells  were 
in  the  air  all  night.  Nothing  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  our  men  in  the  battery  before  morning.  Their 
dreams  of  war  w'ere  interspersed  with  children,  and 
fathers  enjoining  upon  their  sons  to  discharge  their 
duty  like  true  American  seamen.  Alas,  such  dreams 
were  broken  by  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  beating  to 
quarters.  As  we  mustered  at  the  gun  we  saw  that  the 
Mexicans  had  filled  up  the  breaches  in  their  walls 
with  bags  of  sand,  which  the  boys  said  they  would 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  in  a short  time. 

There  was  a brisk  norther  blowing  and  it  was 
quite  cold,  but  the  boys  did  not  mind  it,  peeling  off 
everything  except  their  pants.  They  ate  their  pork 
and  bread  in  silence,  thinking  that  this  might  be  their 
last  meal.  It  was  for  tw'o  of  my  shipmates.  I had  fired 
15  rounds  and  had  loaded  the  gun,  put  on  the  cap,  and 
taken  the  lockstring  in  my  hand,  when  the  other  cap- 
tain came  behind  me  to  take  my  place.  I stepped  back 
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a?  he  received  the  string  from  me,  and  at  that  instant 
a shot  came  into  the  embrasure,  striking  the  top  of 
the  lock,  and  driving  it  through  the  head  of  James 
McGinness,  the  crow  and  handspike  man,  and  en- 
tered the  breast  of  Jack  Harrison,  captain  of  number 
eight  gun,  taking  away  one-half  of  his  chest. 

For  six  hours  we  made  the  shot  fly,  breaching  the 
enemy's  walls,  dismantling  their  guns  and  shooting 
away  their  flagstaff  on  every  fort.  One  poor  fellow, 
with  more  bravery  than  discretion,  raised  a flagstaff 
and  held  it  up.  A shot  from  our  gun  cut  the  flagstaff 
and  the  man  each  in  two  pieces,  and  the  staff  was  not 
raised  again.  At  5 p.m.  we  ceased  firing  for  the  night. 

After  we  had  rested  we  began  to  have  some  fun. 
But  fun,  no  more  than  work,  can  be  well  done  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  so  some  of  the  men  went  out 
into  the  chaparral  to  procure  something  for  supper. 
They  brought  in  a bullock  which  we  knocked  in  the 
head,  took  the  hide  off,  and  the  carcass  was  hung  on  a 
pole  to  roast  over  a huge  fire.  After  it  had  roasted  a 
while  each  one  would  walk  up  to  it,  cut  a piece  off 
with  his  sabre  and  devour  it.  After  all  hands  had 
satisfied  hunger  the  boys  went -out  again  and  returned 
with  several  donkeys  which  they  prepared  to  ride. 

They  felt  elated  with  their  prize,  and  each  per- 
formed a good  many  pranks.  One  got  a log  of  wood  and 
a rope  and  went  through  the  manoeuvre  of  mooring 
a ship.  He  would  put  the  animal  under  way,  then  heave 
over  his  log  which  served  as  an  anchor,  pay  out  his 
scope,  and  bring  him  up  all  standing.  Another  old 
sailor  mounted  one,  getting  as  far  back  as  he  could, 
and  an  officer  asked  him  why  he  seated  himself  so 
far  aft.  “This  ship,”  was  the  reply,  “is  the  first  I ever 
commanded,  and  I shall  take  charge  of  the  quarter- 
deck as  long  as  there  is  a timber-head  left.” 

He  performed  some  amusing  tricks  for  the  benefit 
of  all  hands,  and  it  was  dark  before  the  sport  was 
ended.  As  the  darkness  fell  around  us  we  sought  the 
rest  needed  for  the  morrow’s  renewal  of  strife.  Throw- 
ing ourselves  upon  the  sand  with  the  heavens  for  a 
canopy,  we  all  slept  soundly  until  we  were  awakened 
by  firing  by  the  pickets.  The  alarm  was  given  from  a 
supposition  that  the  Mexicans  were  about  making  a 
sortie.  We  each  made  a rush  for  our  gun  to  protect  it 
if  they  undertook  to  capture  and  spike  it.  The  alarm 
was  general.  The  drums  beat  to  quarters,  and  we  could 
hear  the  tramp  of  our  soldiers  in  response  to  orders 
of  the  officers.  From  under  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
city  we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  bugles  and  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  and  discharges  of  musketry. 

In  the  meantime  the  soldiers  had  arrived  at  our 
battery,  and  found  that  the  bluejackets  had  formed 


around  their  guns  with  every  man  at  his  post,  guns 
loaded  with  grape  and  canister  and  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

While  thus  waiting,  a man  on  horseback  dressed  all 
in  white  leaped  his  horse  over  the  top  of  our  battery 
and  down  on  the  platform.  He  looked  like  the  Evil 
One  dressed  in  lawn.  He  had  on  a woman  s light-dress, 
and  a three-cornered  cap  on  his  head — a most  unique 
and  striking  figure.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
reckless,  hair-brained  fellows  who  are  always  in  mis- 
chief, fearing  nothing  above  or  below.  He  had  caused 
the  alarm.  While  the  boys  were  amusing  themselves 
in  the  evening  he  had  stolen  out  by  the  pickets  and  gone 
on  a raiding  expedition  among  the  houses  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  raising  considerable  plunder.  He  then 
had  ventured  under  the  walls  of  the  city  and  appro- 
priated a splendid  horse,  on  which  he  had  returned  to 
the  battery.  Our  pickets  took  alarm  at  his  approach, 
with  the  result  described. 

5 

This  was  the  third  day  of  the  bombardment,  and 
we  were  waiting  for  the  Mexicans  to  open  fire.  We 
could  see  men  in  the  batteries  that  had  not  been 
rendered  useless,  but  at  8 a.m.  word  came  that  a flag 
of  truce  was  out  negotiating  for  a surrender  of  the 
city  and  castle. 

The  parties  came  to  terms  in  the  afternoon  under 
which  the  Mexican  soldiers  were  to  march  out,  stack 
their  arms,  and  agree  not  to  take  arms  again  during 
the  war,  the  officers  to  retain  their  sidearms.  They 
were  to  evacuate  the  city  the  next  day,  and  our  army 
and  navy  were  to  form  a square  to  witness  their  sur- 
render. This  was  done,  and  the  Army,  under  Scott,  and 
the  Navy,  under  Perry,  marched  down  to  the  western 
gate,  from  which  in  a short  time  the  troops  came 
marching  out  and  stacked  their  guns. 

A large  number  of  women  and  children  came  with 
them  who  were  half  starved,  and  the  sailors  gave  all 
the  bread  they  had  in  their  haversacks.  As  they 
marched  away  we  all  marched  in,  and  hoisted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  city  and  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa. 

After  seeing  our  flag  thus  flung  to  the  breeze  we 
all  went  below  to  explore  the  dungeons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  castle.  They  were  horrible  looking  places  and 
in  most  of  them  were  ring-bolts  with  chains  attached. 
In  one  very  filthy  and  loathsome  dungeon  were  the 
bones  of  some  poor  wretch  who  had  died  with  shackles 
on  his  ankles  and  wrists.  We  did  not  stay  long  amid 
such  scenes  as  these,  but  left  for  Vera  Cruz,  the  place 
where  the  boats  from  the  ships  landed. 
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Question:  What  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you  retire 
from  the  Navy? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  among  CPOs  who  are  making  the  Navy  their  career.) 


Lester  W.  Bryant, 

SKC,  Covington,  Va.: 
I intend  to  open  a deli- 
catessen in  my  home 
town.  So  far,  there  has 
been  no  business  of 
that  kind  in  my  part 
of  the  country.  Coving- 
ton being  a good  sized 
town,  and  with  no  com- 
petition, my  business 
should  succeed. 


Dorothy  M.  Yarring- 
ton,  DKC,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.:  When  I leave  the 
Navy  I hope  to  go  to 
the  warm  climate  of 
Florida  and  perpetually 
enjoy  the  sunshine. 
However,  I’ll  be  look- 
ing around  for  some 
work  to  do,  too.  I 
wouldn’t  be  happy  if  l 
were  idle. 


Henry  E.  Wagner,  Jr., 

YNC,  Rahway,  N.J.:  1 
want  to  settle  down  in 
a home  of  my  own  in  a 
place  of  my  choice 
where  I can  be  with  my 
family,  have  a job  that 
1 like  and  enjoy  life  to 
the  fullest.  The  exact 
locality  and  type  of 
work  don’t  seem  too 
important. 


Robert  E.  Pitts,  PNC, 
Troy,  N.Y.:  After  re- 
tiring from  the  Navy, 
I would  like  to  enter 
the  bar  and  grill  busi- 
ness. There  is  a high 
rate  of  profit  in  that 
business  and  you  come 
into  contact  with  many 
and  various  people 
from  all  over  the  world. 


Stanley  A.  Geiver, 
PNC,  Seattle,  Wash.: 
What  I plan  on  doing 
after  retiring  from  the 
Navy  is  to  attend  school 
to  take  up  personnel 
administration  and 
training.  Then  I hope 
to  enter  that  field,  work- 
ing for  some  corpora- 
tion on  West  Coast. 


Russell  S.  Spencer, 
PNC,  Hall,  Mont.:  I 
have  plans  in  the  mak- 
ing and  the  next  few 
years  should  see  the 
transaction  completed. 
Then  I’ll  return  to  my 
old  stamping  grounds 
for  cattle  raising  and 
to  start  a dude  ranch 
on  the  side. 


Gloria  L.  Napoletano, 

YNC,  St.  Albans,  L.I., 
N.Y.:  Due  to  the  fact 
that  I expect  to  do 
enough  traveling  for  a 
lifetime  while  in  the 
service,  with  my  retire- 
ment pay  I’ll  lead  an 
interesting  life  of  ease 
in  one  carefully  chosen 
spot. 


Joseph  M.  Rowan, 
YNC,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
If  my  financial  situa- 
tion then  permits.  I’d 
prefer  to  just  loaf. 
However,  I'll  probably 
return  to  college  for  a 
year  or  more  with  a 
view  of  preparing  my- 
self for  either  radio  or 
advertising. 


Mary  M.  Peets,  DKC, 
Lorain,  Ohio:  1 haven’t 
given  it  much  thought 
as  it  will  probably  de- 
pend on  circumstances 
when  1 retire.  I would 
like  to  do  some  travel- 
ing and  perhaps  go  into 
business.  Who  knows — 
it’s  possible  I’d  get 
married. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Two  sailors  from 
USS  Columbus— H.  D.  Couch  (left), 

SN,  and  R.  T.  Magnuson,  ADI — stroll  across 
the  Piazza  Aquaverde  in  Genoa,  Italy.  Be- 
hind them  is  a statue  of  a local  sailor  who 
made  good — Christopher  Columbus. 
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• AT  LEFT:  This  mass  photo  shows  some  of  the  midshipmen 
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Keeping  the  Fleet  Up  to  Date 


P LANS  for  the  conversion  of  33 
ships  of  various  types  share  the 
spotlight  with  new  construction  in 
the  present  Navy  program. 

Through  conversions  of  carriers,  de- 
stroyers, destroyer  escorts  and  sub- 
marines the  Navy  will  be  keeping 
abreast  of  the  trends  of  attack  and 
defense  and  perform  missions  assigned 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

All  of  the  conversions  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  naval  shipyards.  How- 


ever, assignments  have  not  been  made 
of  shipyards  slated  to  convert  one 
light  carrier  and  six  destroyers  for 
anti-submarine  warfare. 

Included  in  these  conversions  are 
two  additional  /iNse.r-class  aircraft  car- 
riers to  accommodate  newer,  heavier 
planes.  USS  Essex  I CV  9)  has  been 
assigned  for  conversion  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton. 
Wash.,  on  the  West  Coast,  while 
uss  Wasp  (CV  18)  will  he  converted 


on  the  East  Coast — at  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Included  in  the  contemplated  work 
are  conversions  of  the  following  ships 
with  yards  at  which  the  changes  are 
to  be  made: 

• Two  light  carriers  for  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  uss  Bataan  (CVL 
29)  and  another  not  selected  at  this 
time.  Bataan  will  undergo  changes  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

• Twelve  2100-ton  destroyers  are 
to  be  altered  to  destroyer  escorts 
(DDE)  on  shipyards  on  both  the  East 
and  West  Coasts.  These  include  uss 
Conway  (DDE  507)  and  uss  Cony 
(DDE  508),  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 


USS  Cony— Famed  DD  becomes  DDE. 
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USS  O'Bannon— Conversion  planned. 
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USS  Radford—  Heroic  DD  converted. 


Boston,  Mass.;  uss  Saufley  (DDE 
465)  and  another  not  selected  at 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyards,  Naval 
Base,  S.  C.;  two  unselected  at  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Ya. : 
uss  Nicholas  (DDE  449)  and  uss 
O’Bannon  (DDE  450),  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif.: 
uss  Fletcher  (DDE  445)  and  uss  Rad- 
ford (DDE  446),  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  and 
uss  Walker,  (DDE  517)  and  uss 
Sproston  (DDE  577)  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

• Six  2200-ton  destroyers  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  (DDK),  as  yet  un- 
selected. Shipyards  at  which  these 
will  be  converted  have  not  been  des- 
ignated. 

• Two  destroyer  escorts  to  de- 


Navy  of  Future  Will  Soon  Be  on  Ways 


Increase  of  the  Navy’s  striking 
force  and  additions  to  anti-submarine 
units  are  contained  in  the  1949  fiscal 
year  shipbuilding  program  which 
gets  under  way  soon. 

Already  allocation  has  been  made 
to  private  and  naval  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  16  new  fighting 
vessels.  These  ships  will  provide 
some  of  the  advanced  prototypes  re- 
quired by  the  Navy  of  the  future. 

The  new  ships — from  the  65,000- 
ton  flush-deck  carrier  to  high  speed 
submarines  and  “killer”  anti-sub- 
marine cruisers — will  be  valuable 
additions  to  the  Fleet.  With  these 
additions  they  will,  in  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
“strengthen  the  Navy  in  maintaining 
surveillance  over  the  large  sea  areas 
of  the  globe  and  insuring  the  unin- 
terrupted use  of  the  sea  lanes,  which 
are  so  vital  to  the  economic  exis- 
tence of  the  U.  S.  and  for  the  pro- 
jection of  all  elements  of  our  power 
overseas  in  an  emergency.” 

Receiving  most  public  interest  is 
the  huge  unnamed  65,000-ton  carrier 
which  will  be  built  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
company,  Newport  News,  Va.  T he 
giant  vessel  will  exceed  by  122  feet 
the  over-all  length  of  Midway- cla?> 
carriers.  Its  over-all  length  will  be 
1.090  feet  (see  All  Hands,  Septem- 
ber 1948,  p.  43). 

In  addition  to  the  flush-deck  car- 
rier, the  shipbuilding  program  in- 
cludes two  anti-submarine  cruisers, 
four  destroyers,  six  high-speed  sub- 
marines, and  three  anti-submarine 
submarines.  All  of  these  vessels 
have  been  assigned  for  construction 
as  follows: 

• One  anti-submarine  cruiser,  uss 


Norfolk  (CLK  1),  the  new  killer- 
type  ship,  will  be  built  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  corporation,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  The  other  anti-submarine 
cruiser,  as  yet  unnamed,  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

• Two  destroyers,  DD  927  and 
DD  928,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  company,  Quincy, 
Mass.  The  two  other  destroyers,  DD 
'>29  and  DD  930,  will  be  built  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.  Larger 
than  their  wartime  predecessors, 
these  destroyers  are  long-range  ves- 
sels. They  will  have  the  speed, 
endurance,  and  sea-keeping  quali- 
ties which  will  permit  them  to  serve 
with  high-speed  task  forces. 

• Three  high-speed  submarines, 
i ss  Tang  (SS  563),  uss  Wahoo  (SS 
565)  and  a third  still  unnamed  are  to 
he  constructed  by  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

• Three  other  high-speed  sub- 
marines will  be  built  by  the  Electric 
Boat  company,  Groton,  Conn.  They 
are  uss  Trigger  (SS  564),  uss  Trout 
(SS  566)  and  one  other. 

• One  anti-submarine  submarine, 
uss  K-l  (SSK  1)  will  be  built  by 
the  Electric  Boat  company,  Groton, 
Conn.,  while  the  New  York  Ship- 
building corporation,  Camden,  N J., 
will  build  a second.  The  third  ship 
is  slated  to  be  built  by  the  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Construction  of  the  new  ships  is 
part  of  a continuing  postwar  ship- 
building program  begun  last  year  as 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  new 
vessels  will  become  part  of  an  active 
fleet  of  277  major  combatant  ves- 
sels and  486  auxiliaries  for  which 
appropriations  have  been  granted. 
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USS  Wasp— Returns  from  Reserve. 


stroyer  escort  pickets  (DER),  not 
selected  to  date,  will  be  assigned  to 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard. 

• Two  submarines  to  troop  carry- 
ing submarines  (SSP),  uss  Perch 
(SSP  313)  and  uss  Sealion  (SSP 
315).  Perch  will  undergo  changes  at 
the  Mare  sland  Naval  Shipyard  and 
Sealion  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard. 

• One  submarine  to  a cargo  car- 
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USS  Nicholas— Will  be  made  DDE. 


rying  submarine  (SSA),  uss  Barbero 
“(SSA  317),”  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard. 

• Two  submarines  for  polar  picket 
service  (SSR)  include  uss  Tigrone 
(SSR  419)  and  another  not  chosen. 
Both  will  be  changed  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

• One  submarine  to  submarine 
oiler  (SSO),  not  named,  will  be  con- 
verted at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

• One  cargo  ship  for  polar  service 
will  be  changed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  It  will  be  uss  Arneb 
(AKA  56). 

• Two  landing  ships  dock  for  polar 
service  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  for  con- 
version. They  are  uss  Gunston  Hall 
(LSD  5)  and  uss  Lindenwald 
(LSD  6). 


Navy  Accelerates  Anti-Sub  Program 


Indicative  of  the  Navy’s  stepped- 
up  anti-submarine  program  is  the 
reactivation  of  nine  combat  ships  to 
join  the  growing  number  of  first  line 
fighting  ships  being  added  to  the 
Fleet. 

Latest  developments  in  major  pol- 
icy call  for  reactivation  of  the  light 
aircraft  carrier  uss  Cabot  (CVL  28 1 
and  eight  2, 200-ton  destroyers.  Cabot, 
in  “moth  balls”  in  Philadelphia,  is 
due  to  return  to  active  status  this 
month  with  the  DDs  slated  to  be 
“unzippered”  beginning  in  January 
1949. 

Addition  of  the  nine  ships  to  the 
active  fleet  permits  inactivation  of 
the  battleship  uss  Iowa  (BB  61), 
one  of  two  such  capital  ships  in  ac- 
tive operation.  Thus  but  one  battle- 
ship will  be  left  in  the  active  fleet, 
uss  Missouri  (BB  63),  a sister  ship 
of  Iowa. 

Iowa  joins  13  other  battleships 
now  in  reserve,  but  which  are  ready 
for  reactivation. 

Revision  of  the  active  fleet’s  com- 
position reflects  the  Navy’s  emphasis 
on  undersea  warfare  — a primary 
function  established  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (see  All  Hands,  June 
1948,  p.  52).  Reactivation  of  the 
nine  ships,  conversion  of  33  others 
of  various  types  and  construction  of 
16  new  ones  (see  accompanying  ar- 
ticles) permits  intensification  of  the 
Navy’s  anti-submarine  warfare  train- 
ing program. 

“Revolutionary  developments  in 
underwater  warfare,  particularly  in 
the  offensive  phases,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  emphasize  the  need 
for  intensification  of  the  Navy’s  anti- 
submarine warfare  training  program. 
A prime  factor  influencing  the  rap- 
idly changing  concepts  of  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  submarines  capable  of  higher 


submerged  speeds  and  longer  periods 
of  submergence  than  the  U-boats  of 
the  last  war,”  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Sullivan  declared. 

At  the  peak  of  Germany’s  sub- 
marine activity  in  the  Atlantic  the 
U.  S.  engaged  more  than  350,000 
men  in  1,261  ocean-going  Navy  ships. 
An  even  larger  number  was  em- 
ployed in  aircraft,  anti-submarine 


USS  Cabot—  Unzippered  in  August. 


warfare  stations  ashore  and  thou- 
sands of  smaller  craft. 

It  was  in  this  phase  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic  that  hunter-killer 
groups  were  organized,  composed  of 
aircraft  carriers  and  escorting  de- 
stroyers. 

New  additions  to  the  program  are 
but  a continuation  of  the  Navy’s  con- 
stant search  for  perfection  of  its 
striking  forces.  Development  of  sub- 
marine and  anti-submarine  warfare 
has  occupied  many  highly  techni- 
cally trained  men  for  some  time.  It 
receives  a good  share  of  the  Navy’s 
attention  today. 

Importance  of  undersea  warfare 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
Navy.  The  potential  threat  of  mod- 
ern submersibles  has  resulted  in  the 
Navy  giving  added  attention  to  of- 
fensive and  defensive  measures.  At- 
testing to  this  is  the  fact  that  today 
the  Navy  is  conducting  intensive  re- 
search and  development  work  in 
marine  propulsion,  ordnance  and 
other  sub-gear  (see  All  Hands,  Sep- 
tember 1947,  p.  2). 


MIGHTY  MO  will  be  the  sole  battlewogon  left  with  the  active  fleet. 
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SCENES  show  instruction  period  aboard  USS  Astoria  (above),  tea  dance  on 
USS  Boxer  (below),  services  on  the  after  deck  of  the  Mighty  Mo  (center). 


SUMMER 


M ore  than  7,000  future  officers  and 
Reservists  have  returned  to  their 
college  and  armory  classrooms  follow- 
ing successful  completion  of  the  an- 
nual Midshipman  cruises  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific. 

Most  widely  publicized — and  trav- 
eled— was  the  Atlantic  cruise  in  which 
3,720  embarked  in  naval  vessels  for 
training  duty.  Sixteen  ships,  led  by 
the  battleship  uss  Missouri  ( BB  63 1 . 
took  part  in  the  70-day  training  cruise. 

Naval  Academy  midshipmen — 2.460 
strong — took  part  in  the  Atlantic 
squadron  exercises,  augmented  by  735 
Naval  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
middies  from  11  university  and  college 
units,  500  officer  and  enlisted  Naval 
Reservists  and  25  Army  officers  from 
the  Military  Academy  class  of  1948. 

Approximately  3,500  midshipmen 
from  NROTC  units  at  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  several  hundred  enlisted 
and  officer  Reservists  underwent  all 
phases  of  naval  training  and  indoctri- 
nation during  three  separate  cruises 
in  Pacific  waters. 

Two  cruises  of  eight  weeks'  dura- 
tion were  held  in  the  Pacific  for 
NROTC  middies  who  are  seeking  reg- 
ular commissions.  The  first  of  these 
with  the  carriers  uss  Boxer  (CV  21) 
and  uss  Princeton  (CV  37)  participat- 
ing, was  primarily  for  aviation  indoc- 
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CRUISES 


i trination  of  NROTC  junior  classmen, 
i Senior  and  sophomore  middies  were 
;!  given  general  seagoing  training  on 
board  the  battleship  uss  Iowa  (BB 
61),  since  consigned  to  the  “mothball 
fleet”  (see  page  3),  cruisers  uss 
i Springfield  (CL  66),  uss  Astoria  (CL 
90)  and  uss  Pasadena  (CL  65). 

Contract  midshipmen  from  51 
NROTC  units  took  their  training  on 
: board  uss  Duluth  (CL  87)  fur  three 
weeks.  The  two  eight  week  cruises 
included  amphibious  warfare  indoc- 
trination, with  those  on  board  Iowa 
and  cruisers  also  undergoing  sub- 
marine training. 

During  the  Pacific  cruises  the  train- 
ing squadrons  participated  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  battleships  uss  New  York 
(BB  34)  (See  All  Hands,  August 
1948,  p.  33)  and  the  submarine  uss 
Skipjack. 

Ships  taking  part  in  the  Atlantic 
cruise  included,  besides  the  Missouri, 
uss  Coral  Sea  (CVB  43),  uss  Colum- 
bus (CA  74),  uss  Macon  (CA  132), 
uss  George  K.  Mackenzie  (DD  836), 
uss  Ernest  G.  Small  (DD  838),  uss 
Power  (DD  839),  uss  Vesole  (DD 
878),  uss  Bordelon  (DD  881),  uss 
Leary  (DD  879),  uss  Glennon  (DD 
840),  uss  Dyess  (DD  880),  uss  Don- 
ner  (LSD  20),  uss  E.  F.  Larson  (DD 
830),  uss  Goodrich  (DD  831)  and 
uss  Hanson  (DD  832). 


SMOKE  SCREEN  demonstration  is  given  aboard  USS  Vesole.  Below:  de- 
stroyers Dyess  and  Bordelon  stage  a spectacular  searchlight  display  at  Algiers. 


)>!*%♦ 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• BENEFITS— Under  certain  condi- 
tions the  Veterans  Administration  is 
authorized  to  pay  up  to  $150  for 
funeral  and  burial  expenses  of  vet- 
erans of  any  war.  This  is  one  of 
three  benefits  available  from  the  VA 
under  certain  conditions. 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  defraying 
funeral  expenses,  the  VA  can  supply 
an  American  flag  for  burial  purposes 
and  arrange  for  interment  in  a na- 
tional or  VA  cemetery.  The  benefits 
are  available  upon  death  of  any  vet- 
eran who  was  discharged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable. 

Any  VA  office,  veterans  service  or- 
ganization or  American  Red  Cross 
chapter  can  supply  application  forms 
for  the  benefits. 

• NEW  MANUAL— Presentation  of 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
leadership  principles  is  contained  in 


“The  Petty  Officer — A Leader,”  Part  I 
of  a general  training  course  manual 
being  distributed  to  ships  and  stations. 

The  new  booklet  (NavPers  10602-A) 
is  presented  in  response  to  unanimous 
approval  of  the  need  for  such  a pub- 
lication, according  to  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  154-48  (NDB  15  Aug,  1948).  The 
course  discusses  various  phases  of 
leadership  required  of  petty  officers — 
the  meaning  of  the  rating  badge,  deal- 
ing with  men,  special  jobs  of  POs. 

• ELECTRONICS  TRAINING— Ap- 
plications from  officers  of  three 
categories  are  sought  for  a one-year 
course  in  advanced  electronics  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.  Classes  convene  in 
January  and  July  of  1949. 

Selected  students  will  take  the 
course  at  Naval  School  (Electronics 
Maintenance),  NTC,  Great  Lakes. 
Applicants  must  not  have  attended 


this  or  other  advanced  electronics 
schools  within  the  past  five  years. 

Officers  in  the  following  categories 
may  request  the  school — (1)  non- 
aviation permanent  USN  line  ensigns 
and  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  in- 
cluding LDO  (electronics),  (2)  usn 
temporary  officers  of  any  rank  with 
radioman  or  electrician’s  mate  back- 
ground regardless  of  whether  they 
have  been  selected  for  permanent 
commission,  and  (3)  any  chief  radio 
electrician,  radio  electrician,  chief 
electrician  or  electrician  holding  either 
temporary  or  permanent  commission. 

Other  requirements  are  listed  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  150-48  (NDB,  15 
Aug  1948). 

• SHIP  REPAIR— Ship  repair  divi- 
sions activated  near  10  major  sea- 
ports will  provide  100  officers  and  2.- 
000  enlisted  men  in  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled civilian  trades  as  an  Organized 
Reserve  nucleus  for  quick  expansion 
during  mobilization.  (See  p.  14.1 

The  new  Organized  Reserve  divi- 
sions, with  10  officers  and  200  enlisted 
personnel  in  each,  are  being  formed 
at  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. : 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.C. : 
Portsmouth,  Va. ; Charleston,  S.C.: 
New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Diego,  Calif.: 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  and  Bremerton,  Wash. 

In  addition  to  spending  two  weeks 
on  training  duty  annually,  Reservists 
in  the  ship  repair  divisions  will  hold 
drills  twice  a month  at  Reserve  train- 
ing centers.  Current  appropriations 
provide  for  one  day’s  pay  for  one  of 
the  two  monthly  drills. 

Each  division  will  he  composed  of 
four  departments — hull,  ordnance,  ma- 
chinery and  electrical. 

Personnel  in  each  division  will  be 
given  emergency  service  ratings  in  the 
following  specialties:  metalsmiths, 

pipefitters,  damage  controlmen,  gun- 
ner’s mates,  machinery  repairmen,  ma- 
chinist’s mates,  enginemen,  molders. 
boilermen,  electrician’s  mates,  IC  elec- 
tricians and  electronics  technicians. 

• WOMEN  VETERANS  — Honor- 
ably discharged  women  veterans  may 
apply  for  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Veterans,  an  inde- 
pendent patriotic  organization  plan- 
ning a nation-wide  expansion  by 
organizing  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  National  Planning  Com- 
mittee, Association  of  Women  Vet- 
erans, P.  O.  Box  2154,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Origin  of  Name  Has  Indian  Sign  on  Crew 


Who  was  Cahokia? 

That  is  a question  currently  stump- 
ing the  officers  and  men  of  a Navy 
tug,  formerly  named  uss  ATA  186. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  little 
186  has  plowed  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  San  Francisco 
Bay,  performing  numerous  undra- 
matic  but  vital  tasks. 

She  has  towed  barges,  targets,  and 
every  type  of  Navy  ship.  She  has 
herded  the  big,  glamorous  aircraft 
carriers  and  cruisers  in  and  out  of 
port.  She  went  to  the  aid  of  a burn- 
ing merchant  tanker  last  year  and 
is  credited  with  saving  the  ship. 

Until  last  month,  the  186  didn’t 
have  a name. 

Then,  in  keeping  with  Navy  tradi- 
tion, the  186  and  some  30  of  her 
sister  tugs  were  given  the  names  of 
Indian  tribes  and  chiefs.  The  186 
drew  Cahokia  as  her  official  desig- 
nation. 

Her  captain,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  D.  L.  Davis,  announced  a 
contest. 


To  the  crew  member  who  can  give 
the  most  accurate  information  about 
an  Indian  named  Cahokia,  will  go 
$10. 

To  the  little  ship  herself,  will  go 
the  usual  allotment  of  drab  tasks 
that  make  her  an  important  cog  in 
the  wheels  of  the  Fleet. — LTJG 
Charles  H.  Brennan,  usnr. 
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Family  Traditions  Shattered; 
Girl  Joins  the  Navy  Nurses 

Just  because  members  of  her 
family  for  eight  generations  had 
been  soldiers  didn’t  keep  an  at- 
tractive 21-year-old  Washington, 
D.  C.,  girl  from  favoring  the  Navy. 

With  a cautious  glance  at  her 
father.  Colonel  William  Roberts  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  Helen  E. 
Roberts  was  sworn  in  as  a member 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Nurses’  Corps. 
Miss  Roberts  was  tbe  first  Wash- 
ington, D.  C..  resident  to  be  sworn 
into  the  Navy’s  Reserve  component 
of  the  Nurse  Corps. 

Miss  Roberts,  a Georgetown  uni- 
versity nursing  school  graduate, 
expects  to  enter  active  service  next 
June. 


• HOSPITAL  CARE — Dependents  of 
naval  personnel  now  may  report  for 
treatment  at  any  Army,  Navy  or  Air 
Force  hospital. 

Treatment  on  a reciprocal  basis  for 
dependents  of  personnel  of  other  serv- 
ices was  directed  in  a memorandum 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal.  The  three  services  were  told 
to  charge  uniform  rates  for  the  medi- 
cal care. 

The  new  policy  was  formulated,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said,  as  an  aid 
in  eliminating  or  reducing  overlap- 
ping medical  facilities  and  to  “bring 
about  increased  effectiveness  and 
economy.” 

• WOMEN  MARINES— Openings 
for  approximately  65  women  officers 
and  728  enlisted  women  in  the  reg- 
ular establishment  of  the  Marine 
Corps  are  now  being  filled. 

Applications  are  accepted  only 
from  present  and  former  members  of 
the  Women’s  Reserve.  Those  who 
had  been  separated  previously  were 
sent  application  forms. 

Enlisted  rates  are  being  filled  at 
the  rate  of  75  per  month  for  periods 
of  two,  three  and  four  years.  All  are 
eligible  for  their  previously  held 
rates. 

Out  of  the  65  officer  billets,  the 
Marine  Corps  will  fill  only  21  ini- 
tially, the  remaining  44  being  held 
open  for  women  on  continuous  active 
duty  as  Reservists  for  a period  of 
three  years  or  more.  These  billets 
will  be  filled  gradually  by  new  sec- 
ond lieutenants  with  regular  appoint- 


ments from  the  women’s  officer  nam- 
ing school  at  Quantico,  Va. 

• PHYSICALS— Annual  physical  ex- 
aminations for  officers  will  continue 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  until  1 
Feb  1949,  at  which  time  officers  who 
have  not  been  examined  must  write 
a letter  of  explanation  to  BuMed. 

Only  in  cases  in  which  an  examina- 
tion was  given  during  the  1948  cal- 
endar year  to  Naval  Reserve  officers 
or  temporary  usn  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  regular  Navy  is  another 
examination  not  necessary. 

A physical  examination  taken  to 
qualify  for  temporary  promotion  does 
not  set  aside  the  necessity  for  taking 
the  annual  examination. 

In  evaluating  fitness  for  duty,  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  162-48  (NDB,  31  Aug 
1948)  states,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  reports  by  medical  survey 
boards,  and  waivers  of  defect  or 
disease. 

Officers  45  years  old  and  over  will 
be  given  electrocardiogram  tests  and 
other  special  studies  indicated  as  nec- 
essary will  be  performed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  medical  examiner. 

• BATTLE  NARRATIVES  - Marines 
and  former  marines  whose  records 
indicate  they  received  wounds  in  one 
of  the  battles  covered  by  the  historical 
narratives  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Marine  Corps  may  request  a copy  of 
the  monograph  free. 

Three  narratives  have  been  pub- 
lished to  date.  They  are  The  Defense 
of  W ake.  The  Battle  for  Tarawa,  and 
Marines  at  Midway.  Plans  call  for 
publication  of  an  operational  narra- 
tive of  each  major  action  participated 
in  by  marines  during  World  War  II. 

Wounded  marine  veterans  may  ob- 
tain their  copies  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Information,  Head- 
quarters, USMC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• RATING  CONVERSION— Enlist- 
ed service  records  of  temporary  of- 
ficers whose  permanent  status  is 
enlisted  must  contain  such  officers’ 
permanent  enlisted  rating  according 
to  the  new  rating  structure. 

By  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  143-48  (NDB, 
15  Aug  1948)  all  COs  were  advised 
to  check  records  of  such  temporary 
officers  on  board.  In  this  manner 
COs  can  determine  that  the  necessary 
changes  have  been  made  and  BuPers 
notified.  The  directive  referenced 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  40-48  (NDB,  29  Feb 
1948)  which  gives  detailed  instruc- 
tions regarding  transition  to  the  new 
rating  structure. 


HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  ex- 
perts have  many  new  detection 
devices.  In  the  White  Oak,  Md., 
lab,  an  electron  microscope  picks 
up  information  inaccessible  to  or- 
dinary microscopes  using  reflected 
light.  Its  increased  resolving  pow- 
er and  depth  of  focus  helps  de- 
termine strength  of  plastics  and 
fibers. 


A new  instrument  developed  to 
record  seismic  and  microbaromet- 
ric  disturbances  after  the  explosion 
of  German  fortifications  on  Helgo- 
land is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
portable  device  of  its  kind.  Its 
ability  is  to  detect  and  amplify 
minute  displacements  of  land 
masses. 


In  addition  to  the  large  under- 
water detector  towed  behind  ves- 
sels to  locate  torpedoes  and  other 
ordnance  used  in  testing,  the  Navy 
now  has  a smaller  device  which 
can  be  carried  by  hand  to  single 
out  specific  objects  in  the  general 
areas.  Use  of  both  types  combined 
saves  the  Navy  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 
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ICE-CREAM  and  all  trimmings  are  given  children  of  Golfe  Juan,  France 
(above)  when  they  visited  Coral  Sea  during  her  recent  European  cruise. 


MARINES  from  the  carrier  view  Lisbon,  from  atop  Castelo  do  Sao  Jorge 
(above).  Below:  The  gendarmes  proved  friendly  in  colorful  Cannes,  France. 


CRUISE  B 


TOP:  Sailors  and  dates  enjoy  supper  ft  | 
gether  during  ship's  dance  at  Canneli 

8 ALL  HANDS 


[ CARRIER 


tBOTTOM:  Four  sightseeing  sailors  tour 
s amous  resort  town  on  rented  bicycles. 
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PORTUGUESE  bluejackets  were  fascinated  by  their  visit  aboard  Coral  Sea 
during  her  stay  at  Lisbon.  Above:  A display  of  ordnance  test  equipment. 


SOUVENIR  hunters  went  berserk.  Coral  Sea's  cruise  offered  everything 
from  exotic  French  perfumes  (above)  to  rich  rugs  from  the  Orient  (below). 


NAVY  SPORTS 


Chief  Wins  All-Navy  Golf  Tournament;  Roundup  of  Sports  News 


All-Navy  Golf  Tourney 

A chief  commissaryman  who  can 
sling  woods  and  irons  as  well  as  hash 
is  the  individual  champion  golfer  of 
the  Navy. 

Dick  Lytle,  CSC,  usn,  of  uss  Dixie 
(AD  14)  won  the  All-Navy  golf  tour- 
nament held  on  the  links  of  Tilden 
Regional  Park,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  with 
a score  of  292  for  72  holes.  Second 
place  individual  winner  wrns  Major 
Robert  L.  Conrad,  usmc.  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  who  came  in 
fast  at  the  finish  for  a 72-hole  total 
of  294. 

Team  champions  were  the  four- 
some representing  sports  Group  III 
(Western  Sea  Frontier)  who  turned 
in  a team  total  of  1189  for  72  holes. 
55  strokes  under  the  second  place 
Group  II  (7th,  8th,  9th  naval  dis- 
tricts) team. 

The  Group  III  golfing  team,  which 
had  previously  won  the  Pacific  Fleet 
championship,  consisted  of  Chief 
Lytle,  Lieutenant  Edward  Peck,  usn. 
Ream  Field,  NAS  San  Diego,  Calif.: 
Ensign  John  Reynolds,  usn,  uss  Wil- 
liam C.  Lawe  (DD  763)  ; and  Robert 
Cupit,  YNSN,  usn,  of  Staff  Allowance, 
ComDesPac. 

The  end  of  the  first  round  found 
Chief  Lytle,  a veteran  of  17  years 
naval  service,  leading  the  field  of  32 
entries  as  he  scorched  the  fairways 
with  a par-shattering  68  strokes. 

Lytle  found  the  range  on  the  back 
nine  for  birdies  on  the  10th,  14th  and 
1.7th  to  come  in  with  a 33  for  a 68. 


ALL-NAVY  golf  champ,  Dick  Lytle 
(center),  CSC,  checks  up  with  Bobby 
Cupit  (left),  SN,  and  LT  James  Kinder. 


Threatening  Lytle’s  lead  was  his 
teammate  Bobby  Cupit.  The  young 
yeoman  striker  birdied  the  tough 
fourth  hole  then  holed  out  a sensa- 
tional deuce  from  135  yards  on  par 
4 nine  to  round  the  turn  with  a hot 
33,  which  added  to  his  37  on  the  back 
placed  him  second  to  the  lead  with 
a one-under  par  70. 

Eighteen  holes  were  played  on  each 
of  the  first  two  days  of  the  tournament, 
winding  up  with  36  holes  in  the  finale. 
On  the  second  day  Lytle  maintained 


his  lead  by  adding  an  even  par  to 
bring  his  total  for  36  holes  to  139 — ■ 
three  under  par.  Second  at  the  half- 
way mark  was  Cupit  with  145.  Lieuten- 
ant Peck  and  Lieutenant  Jim  Kinder.  s 
usn,  Naval  Gun  Factory.  Washing-  i 
ton.  D.  C..  tied  for  third  with  149. 

In  the  finale  Lytle  added  a 79  to 
his  54-hole  total  of  213  for  a 72-hole 
total  of  292,  nosing  out  the  runner-up 
by  only  two  strokes. 

Major  Conrad  fought  his  way  to 
the  second  place  spot  with  a sensa- 
tional finish.  Conrad  went  three  un- 
der par  in  the  last  five  holes  to  wind 
up  with  a one-under-par  70  and  a 
total  of  294  for  the  72  holes. 

In  addition  to  Lytle  and  Conrad 
other  golfers  who  qualified  for  the  \ 
12-man  Navy  team  that  played  in  the  I 
Inter-Service  golf  tournament  at  Peb- 
ble Beach  are  listed  below.  Scores 
shown  are  those  made  in  All-Navy 
tourney. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Peck,  usn. 
Ream  Field,  NAS  San  Diego,  Calif.. 
295;  Robert  Cupit,  YNSN,  usn,  uss 
Dixie  (AD  14),  298;  Lieutenant  i 
James  Kinder,  usn.  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory, Washington,  D.  C.,  299;  Ensign 
John  Reynolds,  USN,  uss  William  C. 
Lawe  (DD  763),  304;  Earvin  Scott,  j 
EMI,  usn,  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
305;  Junior  Broadus,  MSGT,  usmc,  j 
Marine  Corps  Barracks,  Quantico 
Va.,  306;  Jim  Frye,  TSGT,  usmc. 
Marine  Recruiting,  Seattle,  Wash.. 
307;  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Floyd 
Hatcher,  usn.  Naval  Aviation  Suppl> 
Depot,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  307;  Lieuten- 
ant Homer  Grosskopf.  Jr.,  usn,  Cavite. 

P.  I.,  310;  Ray  Borgens,  CY.  usn. 
Staff,  CincLant,  310. 

The  low-scorers  were  presented  with 
trophies  and  certificates. — Felix  B. 
Grosso.  J02.  usn. 

Navy  Mon  Fourth  in  Golf 

Lieutenant  James  Kinder,  usn.  Na- 
val Gun  Factory,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
who  placed  fifth  in  the  Ail-Navy  golf 
tournament,  was  the  Navy’s  low  scorer  j 
in  the  Inter-Service  golf  tournament, 
placing  fourth  with  306  strokes  for  j 
72  holes  of  play. 

The  James  Forrestal  Trophy  for 
the  Armed  Forces  golf  championship 
went  to  the  Air  Force’s  divot  experts  I 
who  shot  an  aggregate  score  of  2477, 
which  was  14  less  than  the  Army's  tal- 
ly and  47  strokes  under  the  Navy 
team's  score.  The  Inter-Service  tourna- 
ment was  held  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 


ALL-NAVY  GOLF  winner  was  Dick  Lytle  (right),  CSC,  with  Maj.  R.  L.  Conrad 
(’eft)  runner-up.  CDR  E.  F.  Steffanides  (center)  represented  BuPers  at  event. 
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AQUABATIC  STARS  of  All-Navy  swimming  tourney  held  in  Philadelphia  were  (left  to  right)  LT  J.  H.  Higgins, 
A.  R.  Machael,  SN,  and  C.  A.  Carroll,  SA.  Members  of  Group  II  team,  trio  splashed  home  first  in  8 of  10  events. 


All-Navy  Swimming  Tourney 

Two  seamen  and  a lieutenant,  all 
members  of  the  Group  II  (7th,  8th  and 
9th  naval  districts)  swimming  team, 
literally  swam  away  with  the  All-Navy 
swimming  tournament  by  capturing 
first  place  in  eight  of  the  10  swimming 
events,  and  third  in  another. 

Five  of  the  winning  times  set  at  the 
1947  All-Navy  swim  tourney  were  low- 
ered by  the  swimmers  who  converged 
at  Philadelphia  this  year.  New  All- 
Navy  records  were  clocked  in  the  1500- 
meters  freestyle,  400-meters  freestyle, 
200-meters  breaststroke,  800-meters 
freestyle  and  300-meters  individual 
medley. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Higgins,  USN, 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Charles  A. 
Carroll,  SA,  usn,  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  each  won  top  honors  in  two  in- 
dividual events  and  were  members  of 
the  winning  Group  II  800-meters  free- 
style relay  and  the  300-meters  relay 
medley  teams.  Higgins,  who  won  the 
400-meters  freestyle  and  the  300-meters 
individual  medley  at  last  year’s  All- 
Navy  meet,  came  back  this  season  to 
take  first  place  in  both  the  200-meters 
breaststroke  and  300-meters  individual 
medley  events.  Carroll  splashed  his 
way  to  victory  in  the  800-meters  and 
400-meters  freestyle  events  and  placed 
tliird  in  the  1500-meters  freestyle 
event.  Another  NAS  Jacksonville  en- 
try, Raymond  Trindale,  SR,  usnr, 
took  the  honors  in  the  1-meter  spring- 
board dives  with  a score  of  99.4  points. 

Albert  R.  Machael,  SA,  usn,  from 
NATTC,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  accom- 


plished the  difficult  feat  of  winning 
both  the  100-meters  freestyle  and  100- 
meters  backstroke  events,  as  well  as 
being  a member  of  the  victorious  800- 
meters  freestyle  relay  and  300-meters 
individual  medley  relay  teams. 

Robert  Lastinger,  ETSN,  usn,  from 
Electronics  Material  School,  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  the 
victor  in  the  grueling  1500-meters 
freestyle  event.  Lieutenant  Jerry  Sie- 
fert,  usn,  from  NTC,  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  took  first  place  in  the  200-meters 
freestyle  event. — Ed  Larkin,  J02, 

USN. 

Results 

1500-meters  freestyle — Robert  Lastinger 


(Grp  I)  ; second.  Ensign  Henry  Ortland, 
usn,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Grp  VI)  ; 
third,  Arthur  C.  Carroll  (Grp  II).  Win- 
ning time:  21:24.4. 

200  meters  freestyle— Lieutenant  Jerry 
Siefert  (Grp  II)  ; second,  Dale  Draves, 
ADI,  usn,  Kaneoke,  T.  H.;  third,  Irving 
G.  Taylor,  MSGT,  usmc,  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict (Grp  I).  Winning  time:  2:27.2. 

300-melers  medley  relay — Group  II 
team;  second,  Group  I team;  third, 
Group  III  team. 

400-meters  freestyle — Charles  A.  Car- 
roll  (Grp  II)  ; second,  Walter  W.  Sorg, 
CPL,  usmc,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  (Grp 
VI)  ; third,  Edward  Fedosky,  CPL, 
usmc,  11th  Naval  District  (Grp  I).  Win- 
ning time:  5:13.4. 


Navy  Sports  Competition  Areas  Renamed 


The  eight  geographical  areas  in 
which  the  Navy  is  divided  for  ath- 
letic competition  have  been  renamed. 

Formerly  designated  by  numerals 
I through  VIII,  the  sports  groups 
have  been  given  names  which  indi- 
cate their  geographical  location. 

• West  Coast  Group — Consists  of 
11th,  12th,  13th  and  17th  naval  dis- 
tricts. (Formerly  called  Group  I). 

• Pacific  Fleet  Group — All  Pa- 
cific Fleet  units  on  the  West  Coast. 
(Formerly  called  Group  III). 

• Hawaiian  Group — All  naval  ac- 
tivities ashore  and  afloat  in  the  Ha- 
waiian area.  (Formerly  called  Group 

V). 

• Far  East  Group — All  naval  ac- 
tivities ashore  and  afloat  west  of  the 


Hawaiian  area.  (Formerly  called 
Group  VII). 

• South  Central  Group — 6th,  8th 
and  9th  naval  districts.  (Formerly 
called  Group  II). 

• Northeastern  Group — 1st,  3rd 
and  4th  naval  districts.  (Formerly 
called  Group  IV). 

• Middle  Atlantic  Group — 5th, 
10th  and  15th  naval  districts,  and 
Potomac  and  Severn  River  Naval 
Commands.  (Formerly  called  Group 

VI). 

• Atlantic  Fleet  Group — All  At- 
lantic Fleet  units,  including  Atlantic 
Fleet  units  operating  under  Cinc- 
NavEastLantMed  and  all  shore-based 
fleet  activities  on  the  East  Coast. 
(Formerly  called  Group  VIII). 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


CATCHY  situation  finds  (left)  R.  Petinak,  SubPac  catcher,  safe  as  H.  Mattfield,  Pearl  Marines,  misses  but  Marines 
won  opener,  16-15.  Right:  D.  Gates,  Marines,  scores  as  Petinak  drops  ball  in  final  game  but  SubPac  won,  11-3. 


100-meters  backstroke. — Albert  Machael, 
(Grp  II)  ; second,  Ensign  Rex  Cherry- 
man,  usn,  Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  (Grp  I)  ; third,  Luke  A.  Dommer, 
PFC,  usmc,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  (Grp 
VI).  Winning  lime:  1:13. 

200-meters  breastrohe — Lieutenant  John 
Higgins,  (Grp  II)  ; second,  Donald  P. 
Van  Rossen,  FA,  usn,  PacResFlt,  Brem- 
erton, Wash.,  (Grp  I)  ; third,  John  W. 
Garrett,  PVT,  usmc,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
(Grp  VI).  Winning  time:  2:59. 

800-meters  freestyle  relay — Group  II 
team;  second,  Group  VI  team;  third, 
Group  I team. 

100-meters  freestyle — Albert  Machael, 
(Grp  II)  ; second,  Ensign  Harlie  Mize, 
(Grp  VI).  Winning  time:  1:3.4. 

800-meters  freestyle — Charles  A.  Car- 
roll,  (Grp  II)  ; second,  Robert  Lastinger, 
(Grp  I).  Winning  time:  11:7. 

300-meters  individual  medley — Lieu- 
tenant John  Higgins,  (Grp  II)  ; second, 
Steven  V.  Bush,  PFC,  usmc,  MarCorps 
Recruiting  Depot,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
(Grp  I).  Winning  time:  4:17.9. 

1-meter  diving — Raymond  Trindade, 
(Grp  II)  ; second,  Myron  Martin,  DC1, 
usn,  11th  Naval  District,  (Grp  I)  ; third, 
William  Acton,  SN,  usn,  NOB  Subic  Bay, 
P.  I.,  (Gip  VIII).  Winning  score:  99.4 
points. 

Send  In  Sport  News,  Photos 

All  Hands  is  looking  for  more 
good  sports  pictures  and  copy.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it’s  a 
contest  between  two  patrol  craft  or 
a group  championship,  good  8 by 
10^  action  prints  are  desired. 

Copy  should  be  forwarded  to  Sports 
Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  BuPers, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Chief  Wins  Pistol  Title 

A straight-shooting  chief  gunner’s 
mate  racked  up  the  highest  individual 
score  at  the  All-Navy  pistol  matches 
held  at  Camp  Mathews,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  become 
t h e champion 
pistol  shot  of  the 
Navy. 

John  A.  Young, 
GMC,  usn,  from 
uss  Iowa  (BB 
61 ) fired  a score 
of  547,  leading 
t h e runner-up, 
Charles  R . 
Knapp,  SGT, 
usmc,  from  Ma- 
rine Corps  Supply  Depot,  Camp 
Pendleton,  Oceanside,  Calif.,  by  16 


points.  Leander  A.  Keys.  MMC.  usn. 
from  ComServLant.  placed  third  with 
a score  of  530.  one  point  behind 
Knapp. 

Team  championship  awards  went 
to  the  sharp  shooting  Group  I team 
(representing  the  11th.  12th.  13th  and 
17th  naval  districts)  which  fired  a 
team  total  of  1063  points.  The  Group 
II  team  (7th,  8th  and  9th  naval  dis- 
tricts) took  the  second  place  slot  with 
a score  of  530,  one  point  behind. 

Members  of  the  victorious  Group  I 
team  were:  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Jacques  Englehardt,  MC,  usn.  Marine 
Corps  Recruiting  Depot.  San  Diego. 
Calif.;  Captain  Theodore  0.  Dahl. 
usn,  NOB.  Adak.  Alaska;  Sergeant 
Knapp  and  Lieutenant  W illiam  L. 
Constant,  usn,  PacResFlt.  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BUNT  is  laid  down  by  Petrocelli  of  victorious  Amphibs  in  pay-off  game  of  Lant 
Fleet  Softball  Tournament  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Submariners  were  sunk  8 to  3. 


John  A.  Young, 
GMC 
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Two  Reach  Olympic  Finals 

Two  Navy  members  of  the  U.  S. 

9 Olympic  team  reached  the  finals  in 
their  respective  sports,  only  to  be 
narrowly  defeated  for  international 
titles. 

Horace  “Hank”  Herring,  SD1,  usn, 
from  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
twice  an  All-Navy  champion  and  ama- 
teur welterweight  champion  of  the 
United  States,  was  outpointed  by 
Julius  Torma  of  Czechoslovakia  in  a 
split-decision  verdict  for  the  Olympic 
championship.  Herring  was  the  only 
American  boxer  to  reach  the  final 
round  of  eliminations. 

Ensign  Robert  Cowell,  usn,  from 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  missed  being 
international  backstroke  champion  by 
one-tenth  of  a second.  The  event  was 
won  by  another  United  States  entry, 
Allen  Stack  of  Yale  University. 

William  Bossio,  SN,  usn,  from  uss 
Albany  (CA  123),  All-Navy  and  na- 
tional champion  in  the  bantamweight 
boxing  division,  was  defeated  in  an 
early  round  of  Olympic  competition  by 
Jane-Marie  Grenot  of  France. 

Three  other  Navy  men  who  landed 
alternate  positions  on  the  U.  S.  Olym- 
pic team  were  not  called  into  action. 
They  were  Lieutenant  Walter  Blatt- 
man,  usn,  gymnast;  Ensign  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  usn,  and  Midshipman 
John  Fletcher,  usn,  wrestlers.  All  are 
stationed  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Herring  and  Ensign  Cowell  were 
awarded  silver  medals  for  their  sec- 
ond place  finishes.  Commander  Slade 
D.  Cutter,  usn,  of  BuPers,  head  of  the 
Navy’s  physical  fitness  and  athletes 
program,  accompanied  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  team  as  the  Navy’s  represen- 
tative. Cutter,  a former  intercollegiate 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  and 
All-America  football  star,  was  the 
only  American  who  qualified  as  a 
judge  and  referee  of  Olympic  bouts. 

All  Marine  Track  Meet 

Track  and  field  stars  from  sports- 
minded  Marine  Corps  Schools  and 
Air  Station,  Quantico,  Va.,  dominated 
the  All-Marine  track  meet  held  at 
Quantico. 

Paced  by  First  Lieutenant  Hollings- 
worth, usmc,  the  Quantico  athletes 
won  top  honors  in  11  and  tied  for 
another  of  the  14  events  of  the 
meet.  Hollingsworth  won  the  broad 
jump,  high  and  low  hurdles,  high 
jump  and  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
pole  vault  event. 

Seven  marine  teams  participated  in 
the  meet. 


S/oeu/vE  SffflTe&y 


At  the  Naval  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  the  first  call  for 
football  brought  50  men  trotting 
out  on  the  field.  Despite  the  fact 
only  four  veterans  from  last 
year’s  squad  were  among  the  ar- 


ray of  muscular  talent,  other 
West  Coast  outfits  think  that 
Naval  Station  Coach  “Crying 
Clyde”  Williams  will  come  up 
with  a sizzling  hot  squad  as  usual. 

* * * 

Several  pitchers  emerged  from 
the  diamond  dust  of  Navy  base- 
ball this  season  with  outstanding 
records.  Reports  have  been  com- 
ing in  from  various  activities 
about  local  lads  who’ve  had  op- 
posing batters  swinging  vainly  at 
their  elusive  offerings. 

★ ★ ★ 

Joe  Gorski,  ADI,  usn,  ace  right- 
hander of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air 
Station  Flyers  has  racked  up  18 
wins  and  lost  but  two  games  at 
the  last  tally.  “He  is  probably 
the  most  outstanding  pitcher  NAS 
has  produced  in  20  years,”  says 
NAS  scribe  J.  R.  Warren,  YN1, 

USN. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  Quantico  Marines  have 
produced  a trio  of  standout 
moundsmen.  A towering  left- 
hander by  the  name  of  Fred  Volk, 
CPL,  usmc,  won  15  and  lost  only 
one  for  the  Devildogs,  including 
three  one-hitters.  Pete  Cherinko, 
CPL,  usmc,  collected  19  wins 
against  nine  losses,  including  two 
one-hitters.  Captain  Jim  Pope, 
usmc,  racked  up  15  wins  and  lost 
only  three.  He  flung  one  one- 
hitter  and  two  two-hitters. 

* * w 

Severn  Soundings,  station  paper 
of  the  Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mand, reports  that  an  item  car- 
ried in  this  column  (August  1948) 


concerning  the  Quantico  Marine 
softballers  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Naval  Quarters  K.  Arlington,  Va., 
is  bringing  out  audible  chuckles 
from  personnel  stationed  there. 
“SRNC  not  only  defeated  the 
famed  Marines  once,  but  went  one 
better  by  trouncing  the  Devildogs 
twice,  and  in  so  doing  won  the 
Group  VI  softball  eliminations,” 
stated  the  Soundings. 

★ ★ ★ 

In  the  11th  Naval  District  a hot 
race  is  in  progress  for  the  1948 
Athletic  Excellence  Trophy.  Less 
than  32  points  separate  first  and 
fifth  place  in  the  standings.  The 


race  is  expected  to  stay  so  close 
that  the  winner  of  the  ping-pong 
matches,  last  event  in  the  com- 
petition, is  liable  to  capture  the 
trophy. 

★ ★ ★ 

Art  Briner,  ET3,  usn,  from 
the  Electronics  Material  School, 
Treasure  Island,  Calif.,  appeared 
for  the  All-Navy  swimming 
tournament  wearing  a triple 
crown  for  victories  scored  in  West 
Coast  swim  meets.  The  12th 
Naval  District  and  West  Coast 
swim  champ  captured  the  100- 


meters,  200-meters  and  400-meters 
freestyle  events  in  the  Group  One 
sports  area  eliminations.  He 
sped  through  the  200-meters  and 
400-meters  events  faster  than  the 
winning  times  clocked  for  these 
events  at  the  1947  All-Navy  finals. 
— Earl  Smith,  PNC,  usn,  All 
Hands  Sports  Editor. 
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^IKE  a giant  cocoon,  covered  with 

a protective  blanket  of  spider- 
spun  plastic  and  fog-gray  paint,  a I 
huge  battleship  lay  alongside  its  pier  | 
in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  shipyard. 

Embarked  on  a training  expedition 
into  an  unfamiliar  and  interesting  | 
field,  a boarding  party  of  Naval  Re- 
servists, led  by  an  “activation-instruc- 
tion team,”  marched  up  the  gangplank 
to  witness  a strange  site:  a tiny  vil- 
lage on  the  deck  made  up  of  igloo- 
like plastic  huts  with  windows,  hous- 
ing guns,  winches  and  instruments, 
and  metal  or  wooden  “bungalows"  for 
the  ship’s  boats. 

The  uninhabited  ghost  ship,  in  bet- 
ter condition  today  probably  than  it 
has  been  since  its  commissioning,  was 
one  of  1,878  inactivated  vessels  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Reserve  Fleets. 

Now  in  a state  of  scientific  preserva- 
tion, these  warships,  totalling  4,889.- 
000  tons  and  representing  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Navy’s  vessels,  are  ready  to 
come  out  of  their  cocoons  in  a matter 
of  weeks,  if  the  fleets  should  be  called 
suddenly  to  active  duty. 

The  officers  and  men  who  will  make 
up  in  large  part  the  crews  of  the 
reserve  fleets,  if  they  must  be  reacti- 
vated, are  now  civilians  like  the  Re- 
servists trainees  at  the  Philadelphia 
naval  shipyard,  members  of  organized 
and  volunteer  components  spread 
throughout  the  nation. 

For  the  first  time  in  America's  his- 
tory a future  mobilization  call  will  find 
this  country  with  a large  number  of 
ships  in  a state  of  readiness.  The 
great  problem  will  be  to  have  the 
crews  ready  to  man  them. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  Navy  set 
up  in  February  1948  a program  link- 
ing the  1,000,000  men  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  the  ships  of  the  reserve 
fleets,  the  two  indissoluble  elements 
of  our  sea  power  potential. 

The  Navy’s  goal  is  to  augment 
the  skeletonized  activation-instruction 
teams  of  the  regular  Navy  with  trained 
Reservists  who  have  been  indoctri- 
nated in  the  procedures  of  ship  pres-  ] 
ervation  and  maintenance,  and  in-  ! 
structed  in  the  detailed  plans  of 
reactivation. 

Representing  an  investment  of  some 
$13,000,000,000,  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Reserve  Fleets  are  the  Navy’s 
most  valuable  possession.  It  cost 
approximately  $40,000,000  to  inacti- 


RADAR  ANTENNA  aboard  a unit  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  is  given  a heavy  coat 
of  paint  as  one  step  in  the  complex  process  of  scientific  preservation. 


PRESERVATION  of  a fighting  ship  calls  for  plenty  of  paint.  This  sailor 
works  fast  but  the  extra  right  hand  actually  belongs  to  a hidden  helper. 
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kets  made  o£  reed  were  intact  and 
other  possessions  were  in  an  excellent 
state  of  repair — merely  because  the 
Egyptians  had  sealed  the  tomb  well 
and  kept  the  air  within  dry. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  metal  ships  is  moisture.  To 
counteract  this  humidity  the  interior 
of  reserve  fleet  vessels  have  been 
divided  into  zones.  In  each  zone  a 
dehumidification  machine  is  installed, 
capable  nof  only  of  removing  the 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  also  from 
the  paintwork  and  objects  in  the  zone. 
More  than  twice  as  much  water  is 


vate  the  two  fleets  into  a state  of 
"'preserved  readiness.” 

Consisting  of  663  combat  vessels  of 
the  large  type  and  1215  minor  vessels, 
they  are  about  equally  divided  between 
the  fleets  on  the  two  coasts,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  in  better 
shape  now  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  zipper 
fleet  ships  receive  a shipyard  overhaul 
each  year,  with  every  ship  consequent- 
ly getting  an  overhaul  once  every  five 
years. 

With  Reservists  enlarging  the 
nucleus  of  regular  activation-instruc- 
tion teams,  it  will  be  possible  to  train 
the  crews  to  man  these  ships  with  a 
minimum  wastage  of  man-hours  when 
time  is  precious.  The  Navy  hopes  to 
train  approximately  15-  to  20,000  Re- 
serve officers  and  men  this  year  on 
vessels  of  the  inactive  fleets. 

To  put  a ship  back  into  operating 
condition  Reservists  must  learn  first 
the  fundamentals  of  the  inactivation 
process.  If  they  know  what  has  been 
done  to  preserve  a ship,  learning  the 
methods  of  “unbuttoning”  it  for  active 
use  becomes  a lot  easier. 

The  principle  of  preservation  is  a 
discovery  at  least  5,000  years  old. 
Several  years  ago  when  archeologists 
opened  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess who  was  buried  at  Thebes  about 
3,000  B.C.,  they  discovered  its  walls 
still  covered  with  bright  paints.  Bas- 


PACKAGED equipment  requires  periodical  inspection.  The  Navy  plans  to 
supplement  regular  activation-instruction  teams  with  well  trained  Reservists. 


STRIPPING  equipment  with  pressure  sensitive  tape  is  a necessary 
preparatory  step  to  spraying  it  with  layers  of  protective  vinyal  plastics. 


contained  in  such  objects  as  is  found 
in  the  air. 

Everything  on  deck  which  is  readily 
movable  is  stored  in  the  dehumidified 
zones,  while  guns,  winches  and  other 
immovable  equipments  are  “pack- 
aged” by  encasing  them  in  a plastic 
wrapping.  Even  the  boats  on  deck 
are  protected  from  deterioration  by 
covering  of  metal  or  wood. 

The  plastic  packages  for  Navy 
equipment  are  constructed  by  spin- 
ning with  a spray  gun  a plastic  web 
spread  as  a thin  filament  over  a frame- 
work of  strong  tape.  The  plastic 
covering  is  then  sprayed  with  another 
paint-like  plastic  which  is  moisture- 
proof. 

World  War  II  demonstrated  the 
value  of  ship  preservation.  Vessels 
laid  up  during  the  first  World  War, 
although  the  science  of  modern  pres- 
ervation was  still  in  its  infancy,  were 
put  back  into  operation  two  decades 
later.  The  50  over-age  destroyers 
transferred  to  the  British  and  the 
reactivated  warships  in  our  own  forces 
served  with  distinction. 

The  Reservists  participating  in  the 
two-weeks  annual  training  at  the 
Philadelphia  Reserve  Fleet  Group, 
like  personnel  at  the  other  groups  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  are 
learning  about  this  new  science  with 
its  own  peculiar  terms:  desiccants, 
silicagel  bags,  activated  alumina, 
liquid  envelopes,  dehumidification, 
and  “packaging.” 

Arriving  for  their  annual  training 
the  Reserve  officers  and  men  are 
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PICKLING  techniques  that  Reservists  will  study  include  sandblasting  (left),  and  cleaning  with  compressed  air  (right). 


screened  as  to  their  abilities  and  in- 
terest, and  assigned  for  training  to 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  regular 
crews,  for  instruction  on  a depart- 
mental basis. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  train- 
ing is  utilized  in  class  room  lectures 
and  films,  acquainting  the  Reservists 
with  the  steps  taken  during  inactiva- 
tion. These  are  followed  by  classes 
covering  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  return  the  ships  to  operating  con- 
dition, when  the  Naval  Reserve  will 
play  a major  part. 

Each  afternoon  the  Reservists  ac- 
company their  opposite  numbers  in 
the  regular  complement  to  observe 
and  assist  in  routine  tests  and  inspec- 
tions, examine  machinery  and  equip- 
ment which  are  being  overhauled,  and 
participate  in  on-the-job  training. 

The  program  calls  for  a detailed 
study  of  the  activation  of  armament, 
gear,  machinery  and  equipment,  or- 
ganization of  crews,  plans  for  the  load- 
ing of  consumables  and  ammunition, 
inspecting,  testing,  adjusting  and  cal- 
ibrating delicate  equipment. 

Reservists  who  would  normally  be 
assigned  to  the  deck,  engineer,  gun- 
nery and  supply  departments  are  the 
ones  who  will  be  most  needed  in  the 
job  of  reactivation. 

Every  type  of  warship  can  be  found 
in  the  various  fleet  groups,  of  which 
there  are  eight  on  the  Atlantic  and 
nine  on  the  Pacific  coasts. 

The  Navy  yard  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
the  center  of  a fleet  of  escort  carriers. 


Submarines  and  anti-sub  vessels  are 
housed  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
battleships,  carriers  and  large  cruisers 
are  based  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  which 
maintains  facilities  for  the  New  York 
Reserve  Fleet  Group. 

A large  variety  of  vessels  ranging 
from  battleships  to  auxiliaries  are 
located  at  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  shipyard.  Charleston, 
S.C.,  maintains  a fleet  of  inactivated 
destroyer-type  ships,  including  DDs, 
DEs,  DMs  and  ADs,  while  miscella- 
neous smaller  warships  and  auxiliaries 
are  located  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  and  Orange,  Tex. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Diego 
maintains  the  largest  number  of  ships, 
more  than  400  of  30  different  types. 
Destroyers  are  laid  up  at  Long  Beach; 
light  aircraft  carriers  and  aviation 
tenders  at  Alameda;  attack  transports 
at  Stockton;  carriers,  cruisers  and 
attack  transports  at  San  Francisco; 
and  submarines  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
In  Washington  there  are  two  groups, 
including  Bremerton,  which  maintains 
heavy  and  light  cruisers,  and  aircraft 
carriers;  and  Tacoma,  with  escort 
carriers.  The  Columbia  River  Group 
at  Astoria,  Ore.,  services  400  amphibi- 
ous type  ships. 


Activation  Instructors 
Train  Reservists  to 
Unzip  the  Zipper  Fleet 


The  general  training  program  for 
both  officers  and  enlisted  Reservists 
includes  instruction  in  the  following: 

® Mission  and  administrative  or- 
ganization of  the  reserve  fleet. 

• Standard  shipboard  organization 
for  naval  ships. 

• Inspection  of  inactivated  ships. 

• Composition,  function  and  duties 
of  activation,  with  instruction  teams. 

• Local  regulations,  security  and 
maintenance  orders. 

• Firefighting  instruction. 

• Nomenclature  of  ships,  lettering 
and  numbering  of  compartments. 

• General  plan  for  readiness  and 
care  of  ships  in  inactive  status. 

On-the-job  training  varies  accord- 
ing to  a Reservist’s  specialty.  The 
fire  controlman,  for  example,  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  “pickling'’ 
and  reactivation  of  plotting  rooms,  IC 
rooms,  director  and  fire  control  radar 
instruments,  gunnery  equipment  and 
wiring  systems.  He  learns  the  loca- 
tion of  blue  prints,  spare  parts,  in- 
ventories, allowance  lists,  records  and 
check-off  lists  for  his  department.  How- 
to activate  these  spaces  and  equipment 
will  be  liis  particular  job.  From  his 
opposite  number  he  also  receives  in- 
struction in  the  gunnery  department 
as  a possible  member  of  an  activation- 
instruction  team. 

An  electrician  learns  the  compli- 
cated job  of  gyro  testing,  motor  wind- 
ing and  the  intricate  dehumidification 
system  which  keeps  the  ship  dry  and 
rust-free.  The  quartermaster  learns 
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to  clean  and  adjust  sextants,  and  re- 
freshes himself  in  chart  correcting. 

Similar  training  is  provided  for 
officers,  also  according  to  their  classi- 
fications. The  engineering  officer 
learns  that  steam  lines  have  been 
“fogged”  with  preservation  vapor, 
that  there  are  two  methods  of  de- 
humidifying,  static  and  dynamic. 

In  his  sphere  are  the  fire  rooms, 
engine  rooms  and  diesel  spaces.  If 
recalled  to  duty  to  help  reactivate  a 
dead  ship  he  must  he  familiar  with 
machinery  layout,  piping  systems,  pro- 
tective devices,  safety  precautions, 
refrigerations,  lighting  and  power 
systems.  He  must  learn  the  require- 
ments to  restore  a vessel’s  watertight 
integrity,  learn  where  equipment  has 
been  disassembled  for  preservation 
purposes,  and  study  check-off  lists  for 
reassembly. 

In  addition  all  Reservists  receive 
refresher  training  in  small  arms,  close 
order  drills  and  military  inspection. 

Reserve  personnel  may  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  reserve  fleet  by  request- 
ing orders  from  the  director  of  train- 
ing for  their  naval  districts.  Requests 
should  be  made  at  least  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  contemplated  duty. 
There  are  some  billets  available  for 
Reservists  on  extended  training  duty. 

The  zipper  fleet  training  program 
is  now  getting  into  high  gear.  At 
Orange,  Tex.,  headquarters  for  small- 
er naval  craft  such  as  AMs,  AVPs. 
AEs,  auxiliaries,  tugs  and  repair  ves- 
sels, schedules  call  for  the  training 
of  more  than  1,000  Reservists  by 
autumn. 

At  each  of  the  17  reserve  fleet 
groups,  the  two-weeks  training  courses 
operate  through  the  year,  with  classes 
starting  twice  a month  or  more  often. 
The  classes  generally  begin  on  Mon- 
day mornings,  accommodating  from  25 
to  50  officers  and  100  to  200  men. 

Organized  Reserve  units  sometime 
participate  as  a group  training  aboard 
an  inactivated  vessel.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  organized  unit  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  have  taken  their 
training  with  the  fleet  reserve  group 
centered  in  their  city. 

The  training  program  in  the  moth- 
hall  fleets  has  proved  of  interest  to 
the  individual  Reservist  and  of  great 
value  to  the  Navy.  In  none  of  our 
past  wars  has  the  United  States  had 
adequate  naval  strength  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a conflict.  The  knowledge  that 
we  have  two  powerful  reserve  fleets 
and  a Naval  Reserve  able  to  man  them 
may  help  to  spare  this  country  from 
becoming  involved  in  another  war. 


HOBBYISTS  work  on  their  models  in  the  optical  shop  aboard  USS 
Amphion.  Skill  plus  excellent  equipment  makes  such  delicate  work  possible. 


Hobbies  Flourish  in  Shipboard  Shop 


When  it  comes  to  hobbies,  the 
hoys  with  patient  hands  and  preci- 
sion eyes  are  ’way  out  front. 

These  special  characters  are  to  he 
found,  natcherly,  on  the  Navy’s  AR 
type  repair  vessels. 

Take  uss  Amphion,  for  example. 
Her  muster  roll  lists  opticalmen,  ins- 
trumentmen,  pattern  makers,  mould- 
ers, lithographers,  machinery  repair- 
men and  so  forth. 

Loaded  down  with  precision  instru- 
ments and  the  men  who  know  how 
to  make  them  go,  Amphion  is  a 
natural  hotbed  for  hobby  enthusiasts. 

The  optical  and  carpenter  shops 
are  the  vortex  of  activity,  with  the 
big  Atlantic  Fleet  repair  ship’s  per- 
sonnel producing  model  trains  and 
plastic  pianos,  full-size  tables,  chairs 
and  desks — even  grandfather  clocks 
which,  as  in  the  song,  are  much  too 
tall  for  the  shelf. 

In  the  homes  of  some  of  the  men 
in  Norfolk,  Amphion  s home  port, 
can  be  seen  more  evidence  of  hobby 
work  in  household  furnishings. 

Although  Amphion  s hobby  lobby 
has  been  operating  for  only  a year, 
business  is  booming.  Welfare  funds 
furnished  the  initial  outlay  but  now 


GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS  are  proud- 
ly displayed  by  their  skillful 
creator,  A.  N.  Charest,  PM1,  USN. 


the  project  is  self-supporting  on 
small  profits  from  plastics,  wood  and 
ship  models  sold  to  the  crew. 

With  many  large  packages  leaving 
the  ship,  the  mailman  has  a hard 
time  of  it  just  before  birthday  anni- 
versaries, Mother’s  Day  and  Christ- 
mas.— Neil  N.  Levitt,  J03.  usn. 
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NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Small  Good  Neighbor  Fleets 


^ ECAUSE  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine’s 
provisions,  many  Western  hemi- 
sphere nations  have  not  found  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  navies  comparable 
to  those  of  the  world’s  larger  powers. 

Since  an  aggressor  approaching  the 
Americas  undoubtedly  woqld  be  op- 
posed by  the  hemisphere’s  major 
navies — U.S.,  Canada,  Argentina  and 
others — several  American  nations  have 
built  navies  adapted  mainly  to  coastal 
patrol  and  policing  duties.  It  is  with 
these  that  this  article  is  concerned. 

COLOMBIA:  There  is  one  fact  that 
makes  this  navy  unique  among  those 
of  the  South  American  nations:  it  is 
the  only  one  guarding  an  actual  two- 
ocean  coastline. 

Colombia’s  navy  was  first  organized 
between  1811  and  1822  by  President 
Padilla.  In  1933  it  was  so  thoroughly 
reorganized  that  the  result  was  vir- 
tually a new  navy.  The  country’s 


largest  naval  base  is  Cartagena,  a 
historical  Caribbean  city  once  fre- 
quented by  the  pirate  Henry  Morgan, 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Cartagena  is 
the  site  of  Colombia’s  seamen’s  school. 

Holding  top  place  in  the  Colombian 
navy  are  two  destroyers: 

• Antioquia , Caldas — 1,219  tons, 
rated  speed  36  knots;  armament  four 
4.7-inch  guns,  antiaircraft  guns,  six 
depth  charge  projectors  and  eight 
21-inch  torpedo  tubes;  built  in  Lisbon 
for  Portugal  in  1932-33. 

On  active  duty  at  present  are  three 
sea-going  gunboats: 

• Junin,  Carabobo,  Pichincha — 120 


(This  is  eleventh  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS 
articles  which  discuss  the  navies  of  foreign 
powers  as  they  exist  today.  Material  for 
this  series  in  from  non-classified  sources.) 


tons,  speed  13  knots;  armament  one 
3-inch  gun,  one  20-mm.  AA  and  two 
machine  guns;  built  in  France  in  1923. 

Colombia’s  river  gunboats  are  some- 
what larger,  but  have  less  fuel  ca- 
pacity and  low  freeboard.  They  are: 

• Cartagena,  Santa  Maria,  Barran- 
quilla — 142  tons,  speed  15.5  knots; 
armament  two  3-inch,  one  20-mm.  AA 
and  four  machine  guns;  built  in  Eng- 
land in  1930. 

These  three  gunboats  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  England  to  Colombia 
inder  their  own  power  without  mishap. 
This  feat  is  noteworthy,  these  ships 
being  designed  for  use  on  calm  inland 
waterways. 

These  ships  are  an  efficient  type  of 
shallow  draft  gunboat,  showing  many 
improvements  over  previous  types. 
Hulls  are  of  galvanized  steel.  Ma- 
chinery spaces,  cabins  and  magazines 
are  bullet-resisting.  Ventilation  and 
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refrigeration  plants  are  designed  for 
comfortable  shipboard  life  in  the 
tropics. 

VENEZUELA:  This  South  American 
north  coast  nation  is  divided  into  eight 
pilot  zones,  corresponding  in  many 
respects  to  U.S.  naval  districts. 

Venezuela’s  navy  is  built  around 
six  ex-Canadian  corvettes: 

* Inclependencia,  Constitution,  Fe- 
deration, Victoria  and  two  others — 
displacement  of  those  named,  950  tons, 
speed  16  knots,  built  in  1940. 

The  ex-USS  LST  907  is  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan navy  and  now  named  Capana. 
Serving  as  a training  ship  for  naval 
cadets,  she  has  made  periodic  visits  to 
the  U.S. 

ECUADOR:  Main  port  and  only 
naval  base  in  Ecuador  is  Guayaquil, 
in  the  large,  well-protected  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil. 

Most  important  ship  is  a frigate, 
ex-USS  Covington  (PF  56)  : 

® Guay  as — 1,430  tons,  speed  20 
knots;  armament  three  3-inch  guns, 
four  40-mm.  AAs  and  four  depth 
charge  throwers;  built  in  1943. 

Five  gunboats,  a training  ship,  a 
lighthouse  tender  and  two  patrol  ves- 
sels round  out  Ecuador’s  small  navy. 

MEXICO:  The  next-southerly  neigh- 
bor of  the  U.S.  maintains  a navy  of 
approximately  33  ships,  plus  12 
dredges. 

The  president  of  Mexico  has  ap- 
proved proposed  plans  for  a new  naval 
academy  at  Point  Anton  Lizardo. 

Classed  as  carioneros  (gunboats)  by 
Mexico  are  its  navy’s  three  major 
ships: 

• Guanajuato,  Oueretaro,  Potosi — 


GUNBOATS  constitute  the  three  major  units  of  the  Mexican  fleet.  Querefaro 
(above),  is  armed  with  four-inch  guns,  displaces  1,300  tons,  makes  20  knots. 


I 


WELL  SUITED  for  coastal  patrols,  the  sloop-type  Cuba  was  built  in  Phila- 
delphia. Displacing  only  2,055  tons,  she  is  rated  a cruiser  by  Cuban  navy. 


ANCIENT  but  useful,  Patria  is  one  of  several  small  gunboats  maintained  by  Cuba  for  the  control  of  commerce. 
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SLEEK  and  surprisingly  fast,  Caldas  (above)  and 


her  sister  ship  Antioquia  are  standouts  of  the  Colombian  navy. 


VENEZUELA  built  her  fleet  around  four  ships  similar  to  General  Soublette 
(above)  until  the  recent  purchase  of  six  faster  and  more  modern  corvettes. 


1.300  tons,  speed  20  knots,  armament 
three  4-inch  guns  and  others,  built  in 
Spain  in  1934. 

A slightly  larger  ship,  Durango,  was 
built  in  Spain  for  Mexico  in  1935. 
This  ship  has  accommodations  for  40 
officers,  450  men  and  80  horses.  Two 
4-inch  guns  comprise  Durango’s  main 
armament,  and  speed  is  19  knots. 
Durango  was  designed  primarily  as  an 
armed  transport. 

Classed  as  training  ships  are  Ori- 
zaba— 1,851  tons,  and  Progreso — 1,590 
tons.  Orizaba  was  built  in  1930;  Pro- 
greso was  built  in  1907  and  refitted 
in  1942.  Nine  vessels  acquired  from 
the  U.S.  in  1947  (four  PFs  and  five 
PCEs)  and  a number  of  coast  guard 
vessels,  tugs,  supply  ships  and  other 
auxiliaries  also  are  included. 

The  Mexican  navy  has  no  organized 
reserve.  All  merchant  marine  officers, 
however,  are  naval  reserve  officers. 
There  is  a small  Mexican  marine  corps 
and  also  a small  naval  air  arm. 

CUBA:  Home  port  of  Cuba’s  navy 
is  Havana,  where  there  are  two  com- 
mercial drydocks.  A government  dock- 
yard is  proposed  in  Havana  Bay  which 
would  have  a 4,000-ton  floating  dock. 

Rated  as  a cruiser  by  Cuba  is  the 
sloop-type  ship: 

• Cuba — 2,055  tons,  speed  18  knots; 
armament  two  4-inch  guns,  six  3-inch 
guns,  four  6-pounders,  four  3-pounders 
and  two  machine  guns;  built  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1911. 

Twelve  ships — 3 frigates,  2 PCEs, 
5 sub-chasers  and  2 rescue  tugs— were 
acquired  from  the  U.S.  in  1947. 

Cuba  bad  no  navy  before  1909. 


TYPICAL  of  Ecuador's  five  gunboats  is  Alfaro  (above).  Only  larger  ship  in 
the  ten  ship  fleet  is  the  1,430  ton  ex-USS  Covington,  now  called  Guayas. 
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PRACTICAL  PRACTICE 


FLAMING  missiles  fired  by  rocket  ships  (LSMR)  fill  the  air  as  a part 
of  the  maneuvers  during  the  joint  cadet-midshipman  training  operations. 


I ESSONS  learned  the  hard  way  dur- 
ing  the  war  are  taught  the  nation’s 
future  naval  and  military  leaders,  but 
without  the  dangers  of  actual  combat. 

Simulated  war  games — complete 
with  realistic  attacks  upon  beaches, 
explosions  of  live  and  blank  ammuni- 
tion, smoke  screens,  and  feigned  air 
bombing  and  strafing  attacks — are  one 
of  the  major  practical  laboratories. 

For  the  third  successive  year  An- 
napolis midshipmen  and  West  Point 
cadets  have  joined  with  sailors, 
soldiers  and  marines  and  their  officers 
for  practical  indoctrination  in  tech- 
niques of  amphibious  warfare.  Termed 
“Camid  III,”  this  year’s  war  games 
centered  upon  beaches  in  the  Chesa- 
apeake  Bay-Norfolk,  Va.,  area. 

Navy  ships,  planes  and  submarines. 
Air  Force  jet  fighters,  Marine  Corps 
assault  troops,  and  Army  paratroopers 
participated  in  the  coordinated  real- 
istic attacks  upon  the  beaches.  The 
13-day  games  gave  the  middies  and 
cadets  opportunities  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  theories  they’ve  learned  in 
their  respective  academies. 

Large  scale  maneuvers  were  made 
by  the  740  midshipmen  and  645 
cadets,  all  second  year  men. 

Realism  was  stressed  in  performing 
the  exercises  highlighted  by  use  of 
live  and  blank  ammunition,  controlled 
beach  explosives,  pyrotechnics,  smoke 
floats  and  smoke  screens  laid  by  air- 
craft and  surface  vessels. 

The  midshipmen  and  cadets  made 


the  D-Day  amphibious  landing  in  the 
surf  at  Camp  Pendleton,  near  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  They  were  supported 
by  the  strafing  and  bombing  tactics 
of  24  Air  Force  F-80s  which  had 
joined  131  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
fighter  and  attack  planes. 

All  the  elements  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion were  present  when  the  Army’s 
82nd  Airborne  division  dropped  be- 
hind “enemy”  lines  before  the  initial 
assault  landing. 

During  the  D-Day  exercises,  the 
cadet-midshipmen  landing  forces  were 
augmented  by  elements  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  These  included  underwater 


demolition  operations  by  Navy  swim- 
mers who  were  sent  ahead  of  landing 
forces  to  blow  up  offshore  beach  de- 
fenses. 

UDT  personnel,  operating  from  sub- 
marines and  surface  craft,  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  their  hazar- 
dous occupation.  They  came  off  some 
of  the  45  Navy  ships  and  landing 
craft,  including  two  submarines,  which 
made  up  the  waterborne  forces. 

Live  ammunition  naval  and  air 
bombardment  of  Bloodsworth  Island 
beaches  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  fea- 
tured a demonstration  of  an  amphibi- 
ous assault. 


ASSAULT  vehicle  (LVT)  is  disgorged  by  LST  (left).  Grandstand  seats  (right)  for  the  smoke  screen  performance. 
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Sea  Power  Is  the  Decisive  Factor 


^EA  HISTORY  for  the  western  peo- 
ples had  its  beginnings  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  pre-historic  times. 
For  more  than  30  centuries  before 
1600  A.D.  its  waters  saw  great  sea 
conflicts  decide  the  rise  and  fall  of 
great  nations,  civilizations  and  whole 
races. 

The  Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571  was 
the  last  of  these.  Spain  emerged 
the  dominant  sea  nation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  of  the  whole  world 
after  Don  Juan  banded  together  a 
Christian  fleet  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  great  racial-religious 
clash  in  that  year. 

Farther  north,  however,  competition 
for  the  world’s  sea  lanes  was  brew- 
ing for  Spain.  England,  France  and 
the  Low  Countries  were  flexing  their 
sea  strength  as  a result  of  rapid 
growth  and  the  changing  of  the  sea 
routes  from  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  more  indirect  but  less 
contested  routes  around  Africa  to 
China  and  India  or  directly  to  the 
Baltic,  the  North  Sea  and  that  won- 
derful new  country  called  America. 

By  the  16th  century  Antwerp  had 
blossomed  into  the  most  important 
city  of  all  Europe.  On  some  days  as 
many  as  500  ships  pulled  into  or  left 
its  harbor  and  another  2,000  or  3,000 
might  be  seen  at  anchor.  Second  only 
to  this  boom  town  was  nearby  Amster- 
dam. 

Their  prosperity  as  Europe’s  fore- 
most cities  was  one  of  the  reasons 
leading  to  a bitter,  confusing  war 
which  lasted  for  43  years.  Political, 
religious  and  economic  independence 
from  Spain,  its  haughty  possessor, 
was  the  aim  of  the  Netherlands.  One 
of  its  allies  was  England,  ever  watch- 
ful for  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the 
powerful  Spaniards. 

From  the  first,  the  Dutch  War  of 
Independence  was  naturally  a sea 
campaign.  Most  of  it  was  fought  in 
the  Low  Countries  but  control  of  the 
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sea  proved  to  be  the  vital  point. 
Pitch,  boiling  oil  and  molten  lead  were 
among  the  principal  weapons  of  the 
day. 

First  sea  resistance  by  the  Dutch 
was  almost  piratical.  Dutch  ‘’Sea 
Beggers,”  as  named  by  England’s 
Queen  Elizabeth,  split  two  thirds  of 
the  booty  taken  from  each  captured 
ship  and  turned  over  the  remaining 
one  third  to  the  state  for  prosecuting 
the  war.  Later,  larger  sea  forces  met, 
in  the  largest  of  which  a Spanish  fleet 
of  75  vessels  was  badly  beaten  by 
64  Dutch. 

While  the  war  devastated  Antwerp 
as  a commercial  center,  it  increased 
trade  and  prosperity  for  Holland  and 
Zealand.  Dutch  traders  spread  out 
into  the  Orient,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Mediterranean  and  even 
Archangel.  The  Netherlands  became 
the  greatest  of  the  trading  nations  in 
all  time  and  has  retained  a hold  on 
her  colonial  empire  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Her  commercial  eminence 
was  surrendered  only  under  the  joint 
batterings  of  England  and  France. 

Always  a proud  sea  nation,  England 
in  the  year  1201  established  an 
ordinance  requiring  ships  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  Channel  waters  to  lower 
their  sails  to  His  Majesty’s  vessels. 

By  the  time  England  was  ready  to 
actively  help  the  Dutch  against  the 
Spaniards,  they  had  perfected  ship 
design  and  modes  of  fighting  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  struck  at  England  in  1588, 
their  preponderance  in  numbers  was 
overcome  by  the  more  progressive 
enemy. 

The  English  were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  advantage  of  sail  propulsion 
for  war  vessels  while  other  nations 
still  relied  on  rowing  crews  to  pro- 
vide motive  power  in  battle.  With  this 
discovery  came  a further  change: 
where  previous  fighting  methods 
called  for  ships  to  lock  sides  together 
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and  battle  it  out  hand  to  hand  on  the 
decks,  the  English  began  to  see  the 
advantage  of  using  “long  range  guns 
from  a distance. 

They  also  went  for  lighter,  more 
maneuverable  ships.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "The  greatest 
ships  are  the  least  serviceable,  less 
nimble,  less  maniable;  'Grande  navi 
grande  fatiga,’  saith  the  Spaniard.  A 
ship  of  600  tons  will  carry  as  good 
ordnance  as  a ship  of  1,200  tons: 
and  though  the  greater  have  double 
her  number,  the  lesser  will  turn  her 
broadsides  twice  before  the  greater 
can  wind  once.” 

These  things  were  unknown  to  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  saw  only  the 
meaning  of  a victory  over  England. 
Success  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
Netherlands’  fight  for  independence, 
the  safety  of  Spanish  America  and 
the  Spanish  Main  for  treasure-carry- 
ing ships,  the  overthrow  of  Protestant- 
ism by  Catholicism  and  the  greatest 
prize  of  all — England  as  a Spanish 
province. 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  to  land 
20.000  troops  from  Spain,  which  when 
joined  with  another  17,000  from 
Flanders  and  all  under  the  eminent 
Duke  of  Parma,  would  indeed  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  objectives.  The 
130  vessels  put  out  from  Corunna, 
Spain,  with  19,000  soldiers  and  8.000 
sailors  on  board. 

For  England  it  was  survival  or  sub- 
jugation. When  a pinnace  hurried 
into  Plymouth  with  the  alarm  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  sighted 
on  that  day,  30  July  1588,  all  England 
was  ready  and  united.  Some  10.000 
English  seamen  put  to  sea  in  what- 
ever could  he  found  to  supplement  the 
royal  fleet  of  25  ships  and  a dozen 
pinnaces. 

What  followed  was  an  epic  battle 
in  which  the  English  drove  the  Span- 
ish fleet  all  the  way  around  insular 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  never  closing 
but  continually  harassing. 

English  six-inch  guns  and  fearful 
fire-ships  against  Spaniard  arrows  and 
muskets  measured  the  victory.  It  was 
unprecedented  for  the  Spaniards,  who 
tried  valiantly  to  close  where  their 
superior  numbers  of  men  and  finer 
discipline  would  have  swung  the  bat- 
tle the  other  way. 

In  October  some  50  ships  and  10,- 
000  men  straggled  into  Spanish  ports, 
a broken,  demoralized  remnant  of  a 
once  proud  and  formidable  force.  The 
disaster  gave  a new  meaning  to  war 
by  sea. 

Ascendancy  of  sail  and  artillery 
meant  political  ascendance  to  Eng- 
land, its  first  proponent,  while  Spain, 
already  sinking  from  internal  weak- 
nesses, received  her  death  blow  as  the 
topmost  naval  power. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  navies  of  England  and 
France  were  neglected  while  the 
Dutch  expanded  their  fleets,  took 
over  control  of  the  seas  for  war  and 
trade  and  became  Europe’s  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  sea. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, a new  force  swept  England. 
Cromwell  and  his  Cavaliers  drove 
out  the  Stuart  dynasty  which  had  al- 
lowed the  English  navy  to  languish, 
and  in  the  course  of  a bitter  civil 
war  England  became  a great  sea 
power. 

Robert  Blake,  colonel  of  militia, 
became  one  of  Cromwell’s  three  “gen- 
erals at  sea”  in  1649  and  his  force- 
ful navy  tactics  made  short  work  of 
the  war.  His  first  real  test,  how- 
ever, came  in  the  first  Dutch  War, 
in  which  his  principal  opponent  at 
sea  was  Martin  Tromp,  Europe’s  most 
famous  naval  leader. 

The  Dutch  war  lasted  only  22 
months  but  six  great  fleet  actions  be- 
tween ships  ranging  from  70  to  120 
on  one  side  took  place,  with  victories 
tipping  the  scales  first  one  way  then 
the  other.  Tromp  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion and  Blake  was  so  seriously 
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wounded  that  he  died  within  a few 
years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive factors  in  favor  of  the  English 
was  the  fact  that  Dutch  harbors  were 
so  shallow  their  ships  were  forced 
to  have  shallow  drafts.  The  heavier 
English  vessels  could  carry  more  fire 
power. 

While  Tromp’s  great  leadership 
and  tactics  result  in  his  being  known 
today  as  the  “Father  of  Naval 
Tactics,”  it  was  Blake  who  won  for 
England  the  title  of  “Mistress  of  the 
Seas.” 

In  March  1665,  England  and  the 
Netherlands  were  again  at  war  and 
this  time  the  Dutch  inflicted  what  is 
now  known  as  England’s  most  hu- 
miliating defeat.  After  early  suc- 
cesses the  English  fleet  had  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  rebounding  Dutch  were 
able  to  enter  the  Thames  unopposed. 

Prevented  from  sacking  London 
only  by  an  unfavorable  wind  and 
tide,  the  Dutch  admiral  de  Ruyter 
turned  to  the  great  shipyards  at 
Chatham  where  he  pillaged  or  cap- 
tured seven  great  ships  of  the  line, 
walked  off  with  whole  naval  store- 
houses at  Sheerness  and  then  re- 
treated to  completely  blockade  the 
vital  Thames  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  England.  To  avoid 
further  depredation,  England  signed 
the  humiliating  Peace  of  Breda. 

Five  years  later,  England  and 
France  teamed  together  to  defeat 
their  tiny  enemy,  who,  opposed  by 
the  greatest  naval  power  at  sea  and 
by  the  greatest  land  power  ashore, 
gave  up  only  upon  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. Despite  the  overwhelming 
odds,  de  Ruyter  and  his  Dutch  fleet 


won  the  four  great  naval  conflicts  of 
the  Third  Dutch  War. 

The  strain  of  the  three  wars  was 
too  much  for  the  Dutch.  Practically 
the  only  things  preserved  from  their 
former  glory  won  on  the  seas  were 
a few  overseas  possessions  and  her 
independence.  England  took  over  her 
trade  and  naval  eminence,  reaching 
the  crossroads  of  what  was  to  become 
the  great  British  empire. 

England  and  Holland  became  firm 
allies  following  the  accession  of  the 
Dutch  prince,  William  of  Orange,  to 
the  English  throne.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  125  years  during  which 
England,  as  the  leader  of  the  coali- 
tion against  France  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV  to  Napoleon,  took  away 
French  possessions  one  by  one  and 
added  them  to  the  already  sizable 
English  empire. 

The  only  exception  was  the  War 
of  American  Independence.  France, 
smarting  from  the  loss  of  Canada  as 
a colony  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  longed  for  revenge.  When  the 
upstart  Americans  broke  out  in  re- 
bellion against  their  English  masters 
France  jumped  at  the  chance  ann 
signed  up  Spain  and  Holland  for  a 
coalition. 

The  American  Revolution  was  es- 
sentially a naval  war  although  the 
colonists  possessed  little  naval  power. 
Great  Britain,  with  her  enormous 
navy,  was  able  to  move  troops  and 
supplies  almost  at  will. 

Three  years  of  war  impressed  on 
Washington  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  grand  strategy  necessary 
to  win  a conclusive  victory.  As  soon 
as  the  French  had  signed  an  alliance, 
Washington  pointed  out  to  Congress, 
to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Paris,  and 
to  the  French  officers  what  we  needed 
most  from  France  was  a fleet  which 
could  hold  naval  superiority  on  our 
coasts  temporarily.  The  threat  of 
such  a fleet  forced  the  British  evacu- 
ation of  Philadelphia. 

Washington  planned  to  use  the 
French  fleet  to  hold  off  the  British 


while  lie  captured  New  \ork  or  to 
employ  it  in  some  other  effective 
manner.  When  word  reached  him  that 
the  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
colonies,  he  started  his  army  south- 
ward and  captured  Cornwallis  on  the 
Yorktown  Peninsula. 

Without  the  presence  of  the  French 
fleet  of  Admiral  Count  De  Grasse, 
the  British  Royal  Navy  would  have 
rescued  Cornwallis  and  removed  his 
army  by  sea. 

Washington  said  that  the  victory 
at  Yorktown  was  won  by  the  French 
Fleet.  . Commodore  Dudley  Knox  in 
his  book,  The  Naval  Genius  of  George 
Washington , shows  that  Washington 
himself  formulated  the  ideas  and 
made  the  plans  which  resulted  in  the 
effective  and  successful  employment 
of  the  French  Fleet  to  win  the  deci- 
sive victory  ending  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  American  Revolution  gave 
heart  to  the  bloody  French  revolu- 
tion which  saw  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
t he  flash  of  the  guillotine,  massacre 
and  murder  and  finally  the  emergence 
of  Napoleon.  Master  of  the  European 
continent,  he  was  unable  to  end  his 
wars  conclusively  because  of  British 
domination  of  the  seas. 

There  remained  but  one  alternative: 
invasion  of  England.  Accordingly  in 
1804,  Bonaparte  concentrated  130,- 
000  men  in  four  French  ports  ready  to 
cross  the  36-mile  wide  English  chan- 
nel. “Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Strait 
for  six  hours,”  Napoleon  wrote  to  his 
admiral  in  command  of  the  Toulon 
fleet,  “and  we  shall  be  masters  of  the 
world.” 

The  whole  plan  called  for  split  sec- 
ond timing,  fast  execution  and,  most 
of  all,  naval  concentration. 

While  the  French  prepared  ashore, 
the  English  watched  at  sea.  Blockad- 
ing vessels  spread  out  all  over  the 
coast  of  Holland,  France  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Then  Napoleon  drove 
home  a bargain  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  added  their  fleet  to  the  French 
vessels.  The  problem  was  to  get  them 


together,  seize  control  of  the  channel 
for  only  a short  time  and  land  the 
troops. 

A thorough  heating  administered  by 
Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  1805 
ended  the  threat  of  invasion  but  it  did 
not  end  the  war.  Victorious  ashore, 
Napoleon  tried  to  enforce  a paper 
blockade  by  forbidding  trade  with  the 
British,  who  retaliated  with  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  which  specified  that 
all  trade  with  continental  Europe 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  British. 

Napoleon’s  system  reached  its  high- 
est efficiency  in  1809  and  1810,  when 
he  annexed  Holland  and  lined  up 
troops  in  great  cordons  to  stop  smug- 
gling from  Germany’s  sea  frontier. 
In  Britain,  goods  piled  up  in  ware- 
houses, factories  closed,  bankruptcies 
doubled  and  the  financial  system 
broke  under  the  strain. 

But  smuggling  could  not  be  stopped 
and  Russia,  long  dominated  by  the 
French,  finally  opened  her  ports  to 
let  in  the  flood. 

Russia’s  action  was  the  beginning 
of  a long  list  of  defections  which 
irked  Bonaparte,  and  in  June  of  1812 
he  gathered  an  army  composed  of 
elements  of  20  conquered  nations. 
Their  aim  was  the  subjugation  of 
Russia. 

In  the  same  month,  the  new  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Great  Britain.  Known  as  the 
“war  for  free  trade  and  sailor’s 
rights,”  it  developed  as  a result  of 
British  impressment  of  American  sail- 
ors and  from  interference  in  Amer- 
ican commerce. 

Before  British  naval  strength  closed 
down  to  blockade  the  tiny  American 
navy,  four  actions  between  frigates 
and  eight  actions  between  sloops  were 
fought.  The  Americans  lost  only 
one  battle  in  each  category. 

The  new  lesson  in  sea  power  once 
more  hinged  on  ordnance  and  sail- 
ing qualities.  British  reliance  on 
short  range  carronades,  with  which 
they  had  successfully  pounded  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  taken 


aback  by  American  lactic*  of  using 
superior  sailing  qualities  to  remain 
at  a distance  and  employing  long 
range  guns  to  devastate  the  enemy's 
decks. 

Even  after  the  blockade  was  firmly 
established,  British  commerce  suf- 
fered heavily.  During  the  entire  war. 
22  American  naval  vessels  took  165 
British  prizes  and  526  American 
privately  owned  vessels  took  1,344 
prizes. 

With  Napoleon’s  weakening  at  the 
hands  of  Russia  turning  into  eventual 
defeat  by  a coalition,  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England 
stopped  for  lack  of  reason  to  continue. 
England  emerged  in  1815  as  the  un- 
disputed ruler  of  the  main  and  for 
nearly  a century  she  was  without  a 
dangerous  rival  on  the  seas. 

Until  the  Spanish-American  Mar 
in  1898,  naval  power  played  a more 
or  less  passive  role  in  international 
politics  but  in  between  was  developed 
steam  propulsion  and  iron  construc- 
tion. 

Where  the  Spanish  Armada  sailor 
of  1588  would  feel  not  too  greatly  out 
of  place  in  a three  decker  of  1815, 
he  would  have  been  completely  mys- 
tified on  board  the  ironclads  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Added  to  these 
developments  during  the  century  were 
rifle  bored  guns,  which  meant  longer 
range,  and  breech  loading,  which 
meant  faster  firing. 

In  the  midst  of  these  new  develop- 
ments, the  world  paused  to  watch 
LInion  and  Confederate  sailors  put 
them  to  use.  The  South  was  prac- 
tically barren  of  anything  resembling 
a navy,  while  the  North  used  theirs 
to  good  advantage  in  blockading  3,000 
miles  of  Confederate  coastline. 

The  South  wisely  foresaw  that  new 
methods  of  warfare  were  their  main 
hope,  and  conversion  to  an  ironclad  of 
the  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  captured 
half  burned  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  was  begun. 

The  North  countered  with  ordering 
construction  of  Monitor,  which  was 


I launched  within  100  days  complete 
with  revolving  turret,  8-inch  armor, 
and  two  11-inch  smooth  bore  guns, 
the  whole  sat  on  a raftlike  outfit  142 

I feet  long. 

Merrimac  s armament  consisted  of 
six  smoothbores,  four  rifles  and  a cast 
iron  beak  for  ramming.  It  won  the 
shipbuilding  race  by  half  a day. 

After  making  play  out  of  sinking 
several  Northern  wooden  ships  off 
Hampton  Roads,  Merrimac  met  the 
newly  arrived  Monitor  in  the  world’s 
first  all-armored  battle. 

Monitor  smacked  Merrimac  with 
solid  balls  21  times,  receiving  22 
hits  in  a drawn  battle.  Both  ships 
were  out  of  the  war  by  1862,  Monitor 
having  sunk  in  a Cape  Hatteras  storm 
and  Merrimac  having  been  burned 
by  her  own  crew  at  the  evacuation  of 
Norfolk. 

The  Civil  War  also  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  submarines,  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes while  the  Northern  navy 
helped  bring  to  a close  a war  which 
was  decided  largely  on  land. 

The  United  States,  slowly  building 
up  her  prestige,  was  thrust  unex- 
pectedly and  almost  unwillingly  into 
the  Spanish-American  War,  from 
which  she  emerged  a world  power. 

The  primarily  naval  war  was  over 
after  two  great  battles — at  Manila 
Bay  and  at  Santiago — with  the  result 
that  the  United  States  found  itself 
the  possessor  and  protector  of  over- 
seas properties. 

Thus  began  a new  era  of  rivalry  for 
world  power  and  colonial  possessions 
in  the  Far  East  which  lent  greater 
significance  to  naval  power  and  pre- 
viewed World  War  I. 

It  was  primarily  Far  Eastern  im- 
perialism which  caused  Japan  and 
Russia  to  go  to  war  in  1904,  which 
began  with  a vicious  night  attack  by 
the  Japanese  on  the  night  of  8 Feb- 
ruary and  was  followed  by  a formal 
Jap  declaration  of  war  two  days  later. 
Its  climax  was  reached  in  the  Battle 
of  Tsushima  in  which  the  Japanese 


captured  or  sunk  most  of  the  Russian 
fleet  of  37  ships. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was 
the  site  of  the  signing  in  1905  of  the 
treaty  which  checked  Russia’s  designs 
for  an  Eastern  empire  but  it  estab- 
lished Japan  on  the  mainland  of 
China. 

A more  equitable  distribution  of 
naval  power  became  established  after 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  with  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  Japan, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  all  with 
fairly  strong  fleets. 

World  War  I,  which  began  in  Au- 
gust of  1914,  demonstrated  the  theories 
of  the  influence  of  sea  power  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. The  German  armies  won  tre- 
mendous victories  against  Russia  and 
on  the  western  front  and  in  the 
Balkans.  A Turkish  Army  under 
German  direction  inflicted  a severe 
defeat  on  Great  Britain  in  the  Darda- 
nelles. German  submarines  almost 
brought  Great  Britain  to  her  knees 
by  their  partial  blockade  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  the 
Allied  naval  blockade  of  Germany 
and  Austria  slowly  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man war  making  power. 

Naval  power  defeated  Germany.  In 
making  such  a statement  there  is  no 
intention  to  reflect  on  the  gallantry  of 
the  American,  French,  British  or 
other  soldiers  who  fought  on  land. 
But  a study  of  the  war  clearly  shows 
that  Germany  would  have  won  a mil- 
itary victory  if  she  had  possessed 
predominant  sea  power. 

Although  World  War  II  began  for 
the  U.S.  with  the  terrible  naval  de- 
feat at  Pearl  Harbor — the  worst  in 
this  nation’s  history — it  was  likewise 
a war  decided  by  a naval  power. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese  over- 
ran a large  area  valuable  in  raw  ma- 
terials after  they  had  immobilized  the 
U.S.  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  As  Amer- 
ican naval  power  recovered  from  the 
blow  and  as  operations  of  American 
submarines  began  to  make  themselves 


felt,  Japan  was  pushed  back  across 
the  Pacific  and  she  was  effectively 
blockaded  in  her  own  islands. 

The  Navy  inflicted  a severe  defeat 
on  the  Japanese  at  Midway  and 
whittled  down  the  Japanese  strength 
in  the  long  Guadalcanal  campaign. 
By  June  1944,  with  the  capture  of 
Saipan  and  the  first  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  the  U.S.  Fleet  had 
completely  reasserted  supremacy. 

From  that  date  onward,  the  deci- 
sion was  never  in  doubt.  Large  Jap- 
anese armies  were  left  impotent  and 
isolated  on  by-passed  islands  at  Ra- 
baul,  Truk  and  elsewhere.  The  U.  S. 
Fleet,  combining  aircraft,  submarines 
and  ships,  and  employing  amphibious 
operations  to  seize  and  hold  strategic 
localities,  again  demonstrated  that 
sea  power  was  the  decisive  factor. 

In  Europe  and  in  the  Atlantic  the- 
atre of  operations,  Germany  won  even 
greater  victories  on  land  than  in 
World  War  I,  but  again  Germany  was 
halted  by  sea  power.  Although  they 
held  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  continental  shores  of  the 
English  channel  and  the  coast  of 
Norway,  the  Germans  were  prevented 
by  lack  of  sea  power  from  invading 
the  British  Isles. 

A small  German  army  performed 
prodigious  feats  in  North  Africa,  but 
sea  power  choked  off  the  supplies 
which  might  have  given  victory  to  that 
army.  Allied  naval  power,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  amphibious  team, 
made  possible  the  conquest  of  North 
Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Without  sea  power  in  all  its  com- 
ponents, in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and 
under  the  sea,  the  reduction  and  mil- 
itary defeat  of  the  German  fortress  of 
Europe  would  have  been  impossible. 

What  is  the  future  of  sea  power  in 
an  age  of  guided  missiles,  supersonic 
aircraft  and  atomic  bombs? 

In  the  words  of  an  expert:  ‘‘Not 
until  the  oceans  cease  to  be  the  high- 
ways of  the  world  will  sea  power  lose 
its  influence.  . . .” 


U.S.  BATTLESHIP  1935 
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Liberated  Windjammer  Sold  by  U.S.  Navy 


WITH  the  informal  transfer  to  the  Brazilian  Navy  of 
Albert  Leo  Schlageter,  former  German  Kriegsmarine 
school  ship,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  disposed  of  one  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  “tall  windjammer”  left  in  the  world. 

Unlike  her  sister  ship,  now  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard’s 
Eagle,  Schlageter  was  damaged  by  a mine  while  operating 
in  the  Baltic  during  the  war.  This  1944  damage  has  been 
repaired  and  Schlageter,  a three-masted  bark,  remains  to- 
day one  of  the  most  beautiful  ships  afloat.  With  the 
exception  of  Eagle,  she  is  also  the  world’s  most  modern 
square-rigger. 

Shortly  after  the  National  Socialist  accession  to  power 
in  Germany,  plans  were  laid  for  a much  expanded  navy 
and  contracts  were  let  for  several  of  the  training  ships. 

Contract  dor  Schlageter  was  made  3 Dec  1936  to  Blohm 
and  Voss,  builders  of  the  North  Atlantic  liners  Bremen 


and  Europa.  Her  keel  was  laid  15  July  1937  and  after 
several  months  of  high  speed  construction,  she  was 
launched  30  Oct  1938  and  her  career  under  the  swastika 
began. 

Always  mindful  of  the  propaganda  effect  of  such 
details  as  ship  names  on  the  highly  nationalistic  German 
people,  the  government  called  her  Schlageter  after  a 
German  army  officer  of  the  first  World  War.  This  man 
served  in  the  East  against  the  Bolsheviks  in  Poland  after 
the  Armistice  and  then  returned  to  the  French  occupa- 
tion area  of  the  Rhineland  to  carry  on  sabotage.  He  was 
executed  in  the  early  twenties  for  implication  in  a rail 
dynamite  plot. 

Schlageter  and  her  sister  Horst  JTessel- — now  USCG 
Eagle — went  through  the  war  almost  unscathed  while 
dozens  of  their  Kriegsmarine  sisters  were  being  destroyed 
by  allied  aircraft.  Schlageter’s  short  prewar  career  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  training  of  German  naval 
cadets  for  submarine  and  “E”  boat  seamanship  and  this 
task  continued  on  into  the  war.. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  war  the  two  barks  were 
pressed  into  service  to  transport  refugees  and  soldiers 
from  the  cut  off  eastern  Baltic  ports  back  to  safety  in 
western  Germany.  During  this  phase  of  her  career. 
Schlageter  was  subjected  to  air  attack  on  many  occasions. 

A slower  sailer  than  most  other  barks  of  similar  size. 
Schlageter  was  purposely  constructed  that  way  by  Ger- 
mans who  remembered  a school  ship  disaster  in  1932 
which  turned  turtle  in  a squall  and  took  over  50  naval 
cadets  to  their  death.  Accordingly,  the  masts  of  the  new 
ship  were  made  shorter  and  more  ballast  was  carried. 

Schlageter  s total  displacement  is  1,775  tons  and  she 
has  a dreadnought  displacement  of  1,503  tons.  Her  con- 
struction is  of  combination  welded-riveted  steel  plating, 
while  Caucasian  mahogany  and  teak  are  used  for  decking 
and  cabin  interiors.  There  are  two  decks  from  bow  to 
stern,  a poop  deck  aft  and  two  deck  houses  are  in  the 
well  deck.  Crew’s  quarters  are  in  the  forecastle  and 
officers  are  quartered  aft. 

The  ship  features  safety  devices  never  before  used  in 
sail  such  as  six  watertight  bulkheads  forming  seven 
watertight  compartments.  She  can  stay  afloat  with  four 
of  these  compartments  flooded. 

Without  sail,  Schlageter  can  attain  10  knots  with  her 
750-horsepower  Diesel  main  engines,  an  eight-cylinder, 
four-stroke  type  with  fore  and  aft  gears. 

Boats  on  board  include  three  class  2 cutters  with 
safety  air  compartments  and  10  oars  each,  two  new- 
style  cutters,  one  motor  jolly,  and  one  sailing  yawl  with 
a 13-square-yard  spread  of  canvas.  The  boats  provided 
sports  equipment  for  competition  as  well  as  ample  ship- 
to-shore  transportation  for  the  cadets  and  crew. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  German  Navy  was  split 
among  the  victors  and  Schlageter  was  among  the  ships 
awarded  to  the  U.S.  Finding  her  impractical  for  use, 
the  Navy  sold  her  to  Brazil.  She  has  held  on  in  Bremer- 
haven  until  nearly  the  last  for  disposal. 

Not  a few  old  German  mariners  of  the  North  German 
port  will  probably  have  a nostalgic  look  in  their  eyes 
when  the  graceful  square-rigger  goes  up  the  Weser, 
headed  for  the  New  World  and  a new  career. — H.  G. 
Oliver,  HM1,  usn. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Jet  Plane  Maintenance 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  schools  for  jet  plane  maintenance 
open  to  eniisted  men  of  the  Navy.  If 
so,  what  are  the  entrance  requirements? 
— H.  S.  B.,  SN,  usn. 

• At  present,  training  in  turbo-jet 
principles  and  maintenance  is  being  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  courses  of  training 
at  the  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  School 
(Class  A)  and  the  Advanced  Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  School  ( Class  B)  in 

: Memphis,  Tenn. 

As  new  jet  aircraft  and  engines  are 
\ developed,  certain  factory  training  is  es- 
tablished and  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  training  key  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tor personnel  attached  to  activities  which 
will  be  assigned  such  equipment.  Deter- 
mination of  personnel  requirements  in 
regard  to  this  training  is  made  by  CNO 
and  BuAer. 

It  is  anticipated  that  mobile  trainers 
for  the  use  of  naval  personnel  in  jet 
maintenance  will  be  produced  in  the  near 
future,  to  broaden  the  scope  and  avail- 
ability of  jet  taining. — Ed. 

Home  State  Auto  Registration 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  what  law 
permits  service  personnel  to  keep  their 
automobiles  registered  in  their  home 
states  despite  extended  tours  of  duty  in 
other  states  and  territories. — V.  U.,  LT, 

USN. 

• The  law  about  which  you  request 
information  is  in  Section  514,  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  6 Oct  1942  and 
3 July  1944.  This  law  is  still  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  the  war  is  terminated  by  a treaty 
of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
thereafter. — Ed. 

Counting  National  Guard  Time 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  National  Guard 
in  November  1929  and  served  until  De- 
cember 1933.  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
January  1934  and  have  served  continu- 
ously in  the  Navy  since.  Does  the  four 
years  that  I served  in  the  National  Guard 
count  in  computing  time  for  transfer  to 
Fleet  Reserve? — E.  J.  W.,  TMC,  usn. 

• It  depends  upon  what  National 
Guard  branch  in  which  you  served.  State 
National  Guard  service,  whether  active 
or  inactive,  cannot  be  counted  as  active 
Federal  service  for  the  purpose  of  transfer 
to  Fleet  Reserve.  However,  National 
Guard  service  performed  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  is  considered  active  federal 
sevice  and  is  counted  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve. — Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be 
made.  Address  letters  to:  Editor,  ALL 

HANDS,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Quarters  and  Allowance,  Too? 

Sir:  I am  presently  being  furnished 
quarters  for  my  dependents  at  U.S.  Fleet 
Activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  in- 
creased rental  allowance  is  deducted  for 
such  privilege.  A number  of  personnel 
now  based  here  have  been  informed  in 
private  correspondence  that  others  for- 
merly occupying  quarters  for  dependents 
at  this  activity  have  been  reimbursed, 
since  returning  to  the  U.S.,  the  total 
amount  of  rental  allowance  so  deducted. 
Will  you  please  clarify  this  situation? 
—A.  R.  F.,  LTJG,  usn. 

• There  is  no  known  authority  for 
such  reimbursement.  Personnel  who,  with 
their  dependents,  occupy  quarters  fur- 
nished by  the  Japanese  government  are 
prohibited  from  receiving  credit  for 
rental  allowance  during  the  period  of 
occupancy  by  paragraph  54103-4  ( c ) Bu- 
SandA  Manual. — Ed. 

About  Family  Allowances 

Sir:  (1)  Is  there  a family  allowance 
authorized  for  Reservists  on  training 
cruises?  (2)  What  is  the  present  fam- 
ily allowance  in  the  regular  Navy? — 
J.  B.,  USNR. 

• (1)  No.  Only  those  Reservists  serv- 
ing on  regular  active  duty  as  distinguished 
from  training  duty  are  eligible  for  fam- 
ily allowance  benefits.  (2)  Wife  alone, 
$50;  wife  and  one  child,  $80;  with  $20 
for  each  additional  child;  Class  B de- 
pendency, $37;  Class  B-l  dependency, 
which  requires  proof  of  dependency  for 
chief  support,  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber and  relationship  of  the  dependents. 
—Ed. 


About  Those  Hula  Skirts 

Sir:  Upon  reading  All  Hands  for  the 
month  of  July  1948  I came  across  the 
article  “Want  a Hula  Skirt?”  I would 
like  to  know  just  how  I could  purchase 
one  of  these  skirts.  I’d  appreciate  any 
information  you  may  be  able  to  supply. — 
L.  C.,  Y2,  usnr  (w)  and  many  others. 

• Since  the  July  issue  hit  the  stands 
All  Hands  has  been  flooded  with  re- 
quests for  information  on  how  to  obtain 
hula  skirts.  Frankly,  the  Navy  doesn’t 
have  any  right  now.  The  original  ship- 
ment referred  to  (All  Hands,  July  1948, 
p.  45)  was  rapidly  sold,  and  subsequent 
shipments  have  been  sold  on  the  W est 
Coast  almost  upon  arrival.  However,  of- 
ficials of  the  Island  Trading  Company  say 
there  will  be  more  of  these  skirts  coming 
in.  When  they  arrive.  All  Hands  will 
spread  the  word. — Ed. 

Khakis  for  CPOs 

Sir:  Can  you  please  tell  Vne  if  khaki 
was  an  authorized  uniform  for  CPOs  prior 
to  1940?— 0.  T.  G.,  CSC,  usn. 

• Yes.  Chief  aviation  pilots  were  first 
authorized  to  wear  khaki  uniforms,  as 
prescribed  for  naval  aviators,  on  19  Sept 
1929  but  only  ivhile  engaged  in  flight 
operations.  CPOs  assigned  to  submarine 
duty  were  authorized  to  wear  khaki  uni- 
forms on  10  Oct  1939.  In  neither  case 
were  they  permitted  as  a liberty  uniform. 
— Ed. 

Tennessee's  Record 

Sir:  Here  are  three  questions  I would 
like  you  to  answer:  (1)  Did  uss  Tennes- 
see (BB  43)  receive  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation?  (2)  Has  she  recently 
been  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation?  (3)  Has  she  received  any  other 
awards? — J.  J.  M.,  YN2,  usnr. 

• (1)  uss  Tennessee  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  the  period 
31  Jan  1944  to  21  June  1945.  (2)  No. 
(3)  She  is  entitled  to  10  engagement 
stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Cam- 
paign Medal. — Ed. 


USS  Tennessee — Damaged  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  returned  to  fight  gallantly  in  the  Pacific. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Coni.) 


MAQ  for  Wave  Wife? 

Sir:  I am  a chief  petty  officer  married 
to  an  enlisted  Wave  on  active  duty.  I 
realize  that  my  wife  cannot  draw  MAQ 
or  family  allowance,  but  am  I entitled  to 
draw  one  or  the  other? — G.  H.  R.,  ADC, 
USN. 

• You  can  get  family  allowance  for 
your  wife  regardless  whether  she  is 
Wave  or  nurse,  enlisted  or  officer.  No 
MAQ  can  be  granted  as  your  wife  is  con- 
sidered to  be  furnished  quarters. — Ed. 

Did  Marines  Run  Battleship? 

Sir:  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  uss  Ore- 
gon (ex-BB  3)  was  ever  assigned  to  or 
operated  by  the  Marine  Corps  before  or 
during  the  war?  Is  she  still  anchored 
off  the  coast  of  Guam? — R.  W.  K.,  EN3, 
USN. 

• uss  Oregon  (IX  22)  was  never  as- 
signed to  or  operated  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  During  the  war  she  served  as  a 
dynamite  barge.  She  is  still  at  Guam  and 
has  been  there  since  September  1944. — Ed. 

Army  Time  Counts 

Sir:  I was  in  the  U.  S.  Army  from 
28  June  1940  to  12  July  1945.  I en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Navy  15  April  1946. 
On  17  Feb  1948,  I was  discharged  from 
the  Navy  and  reenlisted  again  on  12 
Mar  1948.  Does  my  Army  time  and 
Navy  time  count  as  continuous  service 
on  20  years,  or  is  this  time  classed  as 
broken  service? — R.  D.  V.,  CD3,  usn. 

• Your  service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to 
date,  is  continuous  service.  Army  service 
is  considered  separately.  Under  current 
laws,  however,  all  active  service  in  the 
Navy  and  Army,  whether  continuous  or 
broken,  is  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  upon  com- 
pletion of  20  years’  service. — Ed. 

NUC,  Stars  for  Cowpens 

Sir:  I was  a plank  owner  of  uss 
Cowpens  (CVL  25)  and  served  in  her 
for  about  two  years.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  stars  and  citations  she  rates? — 
H.  B.  L.,  YN3,  usnr. 

• uss  Cowpens  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  the  period  5 
Oct  1943  to  15  Aug  1945.  She  also  earned 
12  stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal. — Ed. 


Leo  Does  Lion's  Share 

Sir:  The  crew  of  uss  Leo  (AKA 
60)  wishes  to  inform  you  of  your 
grave  mistake  in  the  July  issue  of 
All  Hands  in  the  article,  “Supplies 
to  Alaska.”  Although  you  stated  there 
were  seven  ships  on  this  mission,  there 
were  actually  eight.  You  failed  to 
mention  uss  Leo  and  we  feel  a little 
slighted,  inasmuch  as  we  carried  more 
cargo  than  any  other  ship  on  the 
expedition. — The  crew  and  officers. 

• Original  plans  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment called  for  seven  vessels  to 
make  the  Alaska  supply  run.  From 
this  information.  All  Hands  wrote  its 
story  and  sent  it  to  the  printer  before 
the  date  on  which,  according  to  rec- 
ords, uss  Leo  joined  the  expedition. 
No  slight  was  intended. — Ed. 


Wants  Duty  in  Europe 

Sir:  My  present  enlistment  expires  7 
Jan  1949.  What  procedure  should  I 
follow  to  get  duty  in  Europe  and  from 
whom  should  it  be  requested? — L.  L.  D., 
MMC,  usn. 

• There  is  no  present  system  in  which 
you  can  receive  duty  in  Europe  for  ship- 
ping over  except  to  select  a ship  Europe- 
bound  and  to  go  aboard  and  ship  over. 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  141-47  broadly  allows 
a man  to  reenlist  under  continuous  serv- 
ice (within  three  months)  on  board  any 
ship  which  he  may  select,  providing 
there  are  vacancies  for  his  rating  on  that 
ship. — Ed. 

Entitled  to  PUC  with  2 Stars 

Sir:  I served  with  Second  Battalion, 
Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine  Division, 
from  17  May  1944  to  Nov  1945  and 
participated  in  the  assaults  on  Peleliu 
and  Okinawa.  Could  you  tell  me  if  I 
am  entitled  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion? In  my  medical  record  I ltave  the 
letter  “K”’  which  is  the  key  letter  for 
injuries  received  against  the  enemy.  Do 
I rate  the  Purple  Heart? — C.  W.  L., 
HM2,  usn. 

• If  you  were  present  and  participated 
in  the  operations  above  you  are  entitled  to 
ivear  the  PUC  ribbon  with  two  stars. 
There  is  no  record  of  your  having  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  You  may 
make  application  for  the  Purple  Heart  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers- 10) . — Ed. 


GCA  School  for  ETs 

Sir:  (1)  Does  the  Navy  have  a school 
for  GCA  (Ground  Control  Approach) 
systems  for  rated  electronics  technicians? 
(2)  Is  this  course  available  for  Coast 
Guard  personnel?— P.  L.  D.,  uscc. 

• (1)  Yes.  (2)  No.  Currently,  only 
naval  personnel  are  being  trained. — Ed. 

It's  a Horse  on  Him 

Sir:  A “horse’s  laugh”  to  your  sports 
editor.  On  page  18  of  the  August  1948 
issue  of  All  Hands  is  published  a pic- 
ture of  a gymnast.  The  cutlines  say  that 
he  “.  . . twirls  gracefully  on  the  parallel 
bars.”  When  I was  a kid  trying  to 
grow  muscles  in  a YMCA  gymnastic 
class  we  called  that  thing  the  gymnast  is 
“twirling”  on — a “horse.”  The  face  of 
your  sports  editor  must  now  be  red. — 
E.  V.  V.,  SKI,  usn. 

• All  Hands’  red-headed  and  red-faced 
sports  editor  says  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  horses  and  bars  don’t  mix. — Ed. 

Current  Tour  Date 

Sir:  I would  appreciate  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  following  example  in 
reference  to  current  tour  date  as  en- 
tered in  block  19  on  the  personnel  ac- 
counting card  (NavPers  500)  : 

A man  completes  a normal  tour  of 
sea  duty  and  is  transferred  to  a shore 
activity  pending  discharge.  He  is  dis- 
charged and  the  following  day  reenlists 
at  a recruiting  station  and  is  ordered 
to  a receiving  station  awaiting  assign- 
ment by  BuPers.  From  there  he  is  sent 
to  a shore  station  for  a four  months’ 
course  of  instruction  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  school  he  is  sent  to  a shore 
establishment  for  duty  in  ship’s  company. 

(1)  What  date  should  be  entered  as 
current  tour  date  (block  19)  upon  his 
reporting  for  duty?  (2)  Assuming  he 
allowed  20  days  to  elapse  before  reen- 
listing, what  date  should  be  entered  as 
current  tour  date  upon  his  reporting  for 
duty?  (3)  What  instance  should  be 
considered  as  beginning  a tour  of  shore 
duty  with  a view  of  computing  a normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  in  accordance  with 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  15-47  (AS&SL,  Jan- 
uary-June  1947)? — W.  H.  O.,  HMC, 

USN. 

• (1)  The  date  he  first  reported  to 
a continental  U.S.  shore  activity  after 
serving  at  sea.  (2)  The  same  as  the  first 
answer.  (3)  The  last  two  sentences  of 
para.  1 (d) , Part  1,  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  101-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948),  and 
para.  2,  Part  2,  of  the  same  letter  give 
the  length  of  tour  which  may  be  counted 
as  shore  duty.  The  man’s  shore  duty 
started  when  he  first  reported  to  a shore 
activity  pending  discharge.  He  was  not 
ordered  to  sea  prior  to  his  orders  to  a 
shore  establishment,  thus  when  he  has 
served  two  years  ashore  since  his  last 
sea  duty  he  should  be  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  101-48 
(NDB,  31  May  1948)— Ed. 


USS  COWPENS — This  CVL  earned  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  her  service  in  Pacific. 
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Three-Handed  Radioman? 

Sir.  To  whom  does  the  third  hand 
belong  in  the  picture  shown  in  All 
Hands,  June  1948,  p.  31  (upper  right)? 
I’ve  heard  of  radiomen  with  two  left 
feet,  but  never  two  left  hands. — E.  J.  A., 
RMC,  usn. 

• The  radioman  shown  in  the  picture 
may  have  two  left  feet,  but  the  photo 
shown  on  this  page  (as  retouched  by  an 
All  Hands  staff  artist  to  emphasize  ivho 
owns  the  hand)  proves  that  he  has  a nor- 
mal number  of  hands.  The  hand  in  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  chief  standing  be- 
hind.— Ed. 

Retirement  Pay 

Sir:  During  the  war  I held  the  rank 
of  chief  warrant  officer  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  2 Jan  1946 
at  my  own  request  and  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  Alnav  299-45  (AS&SL, 
J une-December  1945).  On  1 Feb  1946 
I reenlisted  as  a chief  petty  officer.  After 
I have  completed  20  years’  active  service 
and  10  years  in  the  Fleet  Reserve,  what 
will  my  retirement  pay  be,  if  the  Navy’s 
pay  remains  the  same  as  at  present? — 
L.  L.  M.,  FPC,  usn. 

• Upon  completion  of  30  years’  serv- 
ice, your  retired  pay  will  be  based  upon 
the  highest  rank,  you  satisfactorily  held 
prior  to  1 July  1946,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  amount 
of  money  you  will  receive  will  depend  on 
the  option  you  elect  upon  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  The  options  are  explained 
in  a joint  BuPers-BuSandA  letter  of  20 
Jan  1948  (NDB,  31  Jan  1948).— Ed. 

Benefits  Under  Gl  Bill 

Sir:  Because  you  are  the  man  who 
helps  the  sailors  with  their  questions  and 
troubles  I have  decided  to  ask  you  for 
some  information.  I have  been  told  that 
if  you  didn’t  enter  the  service  before  a 
certain  time  you  wouldn’t  receive  any  of 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  I entered  the 
service  on  11  Oct  1946.  Do  I get  any 
part  of  the  GI  Bill?— D.  E.  G.,  ETM3, 

USN. 

• Public  Law  346  (78 th  Congress) , 
Servicemen  s Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended  (GI  Bill),  provided  that  a 
termination  date  would  be  promulgated 
for  benefits  granted  by  it.  This  date  was 
determined  by  Public  Law  239  (80th 
Congress)  as  25  July  1947. 

If  all  other  eligibility  requirements  are 
met,  you  are  entitled,  upon  separation 
from  the  Navy,  to  benefits  for  your  period 
of  service  from  11  Oct  1946  to  the  termi- 
nation date  25  July  1947;  that  is,  one 
year  plus  the  time  served  within  that 
period,  or  a total  of  22  months  of  educa- 
tion, review  of  discharge,  readjustment 
allowances  and  full  loan  benefits.  You 
should  remember  that  Veterans  Admin- 
istration is  the  authority  which  finally 
determines  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  GI  Bill  upon  the  submission  of  proper 
credentials  after  discharge. — Ed. 
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SECOND  right  hand  of  radioman  (sitting) 
really  belongs  to  chief  standing  at  rear. 


Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  Is  a man  eligible  for  transfer  to 
Fleet  Reserve,  Class  F-6,  if  he  is  serving 
in  V-6  as  a stationkeeper  and  has  com- 
pleted 20  years  active  federal  service? 
— J.  E.  S.,  YN1,  usnr. 

• No.  You  must  be  serving  in  the 
regular  Navy  to  be  eligible  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  All  active  Federal 
service  is  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  and  such 
service  need  not  be  continuous. — Ed. 

About  Richard  E.  Kraus 

Sir:  While  I was  typing  a letter  I ran 
across  the  name  of  a destroyer,  uss  Rich- 
ard E.  Kraus  (DD  849).  Can  you  tell 
me  something  about  the  ship?  I believe 
she  was  named  after  a friend  of  mine 
in  the  Marine  Corps  who  was  killed  on 
the  Palau  Islands.  I wonder  if  you 
could  set  me  straight  on  this?— J.  O.  B., 
YN3,  usn. 

• uss  Richard  E.  Kraus  was  named 
for  a Marine  Medal  of  Honor  winner, 
Private  Richard  E.  Kraus,  who  died  in 
the  battle  for  Peleliu  Island  on  3 Oct 
1944.  Private  Kraus  was  born  ir\  Chicago, 
III.,  on  24  Nov  1925.  W hen  seven  years 
of  age  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Min- 
neapolis, and  there  attended  Minneap- 
olis High  School  before  entering  the 
Marine  Corps  on  24  Dec  1943.  He  re- 
ceived his  recruit  training  at  San  Diego, 
Calif. — Ed. 


Reinstatement  of  Officers 

Sir:  In  All  Hands  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary 1948  there  was  an  interesting 
article  about  resignation  and  reinstate- 
ment of  Naval  Reserve  officers.  I would 
like  some  information  relative  to  officers 
of  the  regular  Navy  on  how  they  can  be 
reinstated  and  the  establishment  of  date 
of  rank. — T.  J.  R.,  LT,  usnr. 

• A regular  Navy  officer  who  resigns 
and  later  desires  to  be  appointed  to  com- 
missioned rank  in  the  regular  Navy  must 
qualify  for  appointment  under  some  pro- 
curement program  which  is  in  effect. 
He  is  treated  the  same  as  a civilian  ap- 
plicant, unless  he  qualifies  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  transfer  program.  At 
present,  applications  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  are  being  accepted  from 
former  officers  who  are  doctors,  dentists 
and  nurses  who  served  on  active  duty 
as  commissioned  officers  prior  to  31  Dec 
1946. 

Dates  of  rank  under  procurement  pro- 
grams are  determined  by  date  of  receipt 
of  application  at  BuPers  or  date  of  ex- 
amination if  one  is  administered. — Ed. 

Ships'  Present  Locations 

Sir:  I would  greatly  appreciate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  present  location  of 
(1)  uss  Bougainville  (CVE  100),  (2) 
uss  Kitty  Hawk  (AKV  1),  (3)  uss 
Coolbaugh  (DE  217). — R.  H.  C.,  IIM1, 

USN. 

• (1)  Bougainville  reported  to  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  Tacoma  Group,  24  Oct 
1946.  (2)  Kitty  Hawk  was  stricken  from 
Navy  list  7 Feb  1946.  (3)  Coolbaugh  is 
in  the  active  Atlantic  Fleet,  operating  out 
of  Norfolk,  Va. — Ed. 

Awards  for  Shangri  La 

Sir:  I served  in  uss  Shangri  La  (CV 
38)  during  my  tour  of  active  sea  duty. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  citations,  ribbons 
and  decorations  she  was  awarded? — 
P.  H.  S.,  SN,  usnr. 

• uss  Shangri  La  (CV  38)  was  award- 
ed two  engagement  stars  on  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Area  Campaign  Medal,  for  the 
Okinawa  campaign  24  April  to  11  June 
1945  and  the  Third  Fleet  operations 
against  Japan  from  10  July  to  15  August 
1945.  The  Navy  Occupation  Service  Med- 
al was  awarded  for  the  period  2 Sept  to 
19  Oct  1945.— Ed. 


USS  Shangri  La— Was  awarded  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  and  two  battle  stars, 
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USS  Gambier  Bay — CVE,  sunk  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  earned  four  bottle  stars. 


Reduced  in  Rate 

Sir:  I was  reduced  from  CRM  (PA)  to 
RM1  due  to  a summary  court-martial  in 
March  1947.  I would  like  to  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  I am  eligible  to  go 
up  for  chief  again? — W.  J.  L.,  RM1, 

USN. 

• A period  oj  not  less  than  two  years 
must  be  served  in  pay  grade  2 before 
you  are  eligible  to  compete  for  readvance- 
ment to  pay  grade  1 A.  For  details  see 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  155-48  ( NDB , 15  July 
1948),  enclosure  A,  paragraph  3 (e). 
— Ed. 

Extension  and  Gl  Bill 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  on 
28  June  1946  for  a two-year  enlistment. 
I understand  that  I am  eligible  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  for  my 
two  years  of  service.  (1)  I would  like 
to  know  if  I would  get  12  months  addi- 
tional benefits  under  this  bill  if  I ex- 
tended my  present  enlistment  for  one 
year?  (2)  Would  an  additional  one  year 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month 
will  print  notices  from  ships  and  stations 
which  are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war 
records"  and  wish  to  advise  personnel  for- 
merly attached.  Notices  should  be  directed 
through  channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and 
should  include  approximate  publication  date, 
address  of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy 
and  whether  money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on 
souvenir  books  published  by  any  command, 
except  those  notices  which  have  appeared 
in  this  space  since  March  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 
for  information  on  books  published  by 
various  commands.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  COs  and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of 
souvenir  books,  announcements  for  which 
have  not  appeared  in  this  space,  notify 
BuPers  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• Meteorological  Squadron  One 

(VPM-1 ).  Address:  CDR.  H.  R. 

Swenson,  U.  S.  Naval  School  ( General 
Line),  Monterey,  Calif.  “Ta  Feng,  A 
Story  from  Metron  One.”  One  free 
copy  to  all  members  attached  to 
VPM-1  during  1947  typhoon  season 
with  additional  copies  25  cents  each. 

• 75th  Seabee  Battalion.  Address: 
Edward  A.  0 Herman,  1775  Cliff  view 
Road,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio.  “Pacific 
Album.”  Any  veteran  or  man  or 
woman  iti  active  service  may  get  copy 
by  sending  money  order  for  $3  (actual 
cost,  according  to  the  editor,  was 
$12.75  a copy).  Book  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  anyone  who  had  duty  in  New 
Caledonia,  Guadalcanal,  Bougainville, 
the  Russells  or  Philippines.  Free 
copies  to  veterans  hospitals,  veterans 
organizations  or  naval  activities  for  50 
cents  postage  and  handling  cost. 

• 43rd  Construction  Battalion  Log 
Book  is  available  to  any  former  mem- 
ber of  the  43rd  NCB.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  Alan  F.  Williams, 
2356  Las  Lunas  St.,  Pasadena  8>,  Calif. 


extension  on  my  present  enlistment  be 
considered  as  though  it  were  an  original 
three-year  enlistment  as  far  as  obtaining 
educational  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill? — 
C.  C.,  ETM2,  usn. 

• The  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act 
( Public  Law  190,  79th  Congress ) pro- 
vided that  for  individuals  who  entered 
into  an  “original  period  of  enlistment  or 
reenlistmenp’  between  6 Oct  1945  and 
5 Oct  1946,  inclusive.  World  War  II 
shall  not  be  considered  as  ended  until 
the  expiration  of  that  period  of  enlist- 
ment or  reenlistment.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Decision  No.  766  held  that  an  ex- 
tension of  enlistment  after  5 Oct  1946 
would  not  extend  the  period  during  which 
benefits  under  the  Servicemen’s  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  (GI 
Bill)  would  continue  to  accrue.  ( 1 ) - (2) 
If  you  enlisted  for  two  years  on  28  June 
1946,  the  termination  of  that  enlistment 
also  terminates  the  period  during  which 
you  can  accrue  benefits  under  the  Service- 
men’s Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  and  the  further  extension  of 
your  enlistment  will  not  add  to  these 
benefits. — Ed. 

No  Refresher  Courses 

Sir:  I went  through  a parachute  rig- 
ger’s school  in  July  1944.  I came  back 
into  the  service  after  20  months  broken 
time  between  17  Jan  1946  to  5 Aug  1947. 
I’d  like  to  know  if  I could  go  back  to 
the  same  school  under  a refresher  course 
status,  although  I once  attended  the 
Class  “A”  school. — J.  C.,  PR3,  usn. 

• No.  The  primary  mission  of  the 
school  is  to  provide  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion to  equip  non-rated  men  for  the  tech- 
nical duties  of  third  class  petty  officer. 
Normally  this  school  is  filled  by  recruits 
who  are  graduates  of  the  Airman  School 
( Class  P) , and  by  PR  strikers  from  the 
fleet  and  shore  stations. — Ed. 

Rate  and  Broken  Service 

Sir:  I was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  24  Sept  1946  as  YN2. 
Since  that  time  I have  been  advanced 
to  YN1.  At  present  I am  still  on  active 
duty.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  enlist  in 
the  regular  Navy  with  broken  sevice  at 
one  rate  lower  than  my  present  status? — 
H.  F.  H.,  YN1,  usnr. 

• You  may  enlist  in  the  regular  Navy 
under  broken  service  conditions  as  YN 3. 
— Ed. 


4 Stars  for  Gambier  Bay 

Sir:  (1)  Has  the  uss  Gambier  Bay 
(CVE  73)  received  two  Presidential  Unit 
Citations?  (2)  How  many  battle  stars 
did  she  earn? — L.  N.  LTJG,  usn. 

• The  PUC  was  never  awarded  Gam- 
bier  Bay.  (2)  Four  stars  on  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign  Area  Medal. — Ed. 

Temporary  ID  Card 

Sir:  What  is  the  Navy’s  policy  on  tem- 
porary identification?  If  a man  has  no 
Identification  Card,  can  a temporary'  card 
be  made  out  with  the  necessary  identifi- 
cation on  it? — R.  A.  P.,  YN3,  usn. 

• BuPers  authorizes  one  type  of 
Identification  Card  (NavPers  546)  for 
personnel  on  active  duty.  When  a card 
is  lost  or  a new  ID  card  is  necessary, 
commanding  officers  may  issue  temporary 
identification. — Ed. 

Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  In  1941  I enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  was  discharged  on  25  July 
1946.  I then  enlisted  on  9 Oct  1946  in 
V-6,  USNR  (inactive),  and  went  on 
active  duty  on  16  Nov  1946  as  a ship- 
keeper.  Will  I be  eligible  to  retire  on 
20  years  of  active  Naval  Reserve  time 
and  enter  the  Fleet  Reserve? — K.  T.  S., 
ET1,  USNR. 

• Active  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
will  count  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve. However,  you  must  be  serving 
in  the  regular  Navy  to  be  eligible  for 
such  transfer — Ed. 

Dope  on  Bennington 

Sir:  It  appears  that  every  ship  in 
Task  Group  38.1  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Occupation  Service  Medal  for  service 
during  September  1945  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  flagship  uss  Bennington  (CV 
20).  She  was  later  awarded  the  medal 
for  a period  in  October.  This  would  seem 
to  exclude  those  of  us  who  left  Benning- 
ton on  or  about  1 October  from  the 
right  to  wear  the  medal.  Is  there  a 
reason  for  this,  or  is  it  an  oversight? 
— J.  M.  B.,  LCDR,  usn. 

• uss  Bennington  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  ships  eligible  for  the  Navy 
Occupation  Service  Medal,  with  eligi- 
bility dates  from  2 Sept  to  22  Sept  1945. 
— Ed. 
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SURVEY  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  over  48,000  Pacific  islanders  is  being  conducted  by  picked  naval  personnel 


The  Navy’s  Floating  Clinic 


|y|  EVER  before  in  their  history  have 
the  71  populated  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territory  received  more 
attention  than  through  the  good  graces 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  U.S.  Navy, 
whose  latest  project  is  a comprehen- 
sive medical  survey  of  the  area’s  48,- 
000  natives. 

Native  health,  welfare  and  personal 
well  being  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
differently administered  by  several 
nations  during  past  centuries,  but 
close  attention  to  these  factors  by  the 
Navy  is  expected  to  have  a lasting 
beneficial  effect. 

Figuring  prominently  in  the  Navy’s 
program  is  the  current  itinerary  of  uss 
Whidbey  (AG  141),  converted  from 
a small  cargo  vessel  into  a specially 
fitted  floating  clinic.  In  about  a year 
it  will  have  completed  its  rounds  of 
all  the  populated  islands  in  the  two 
and  a half  million  square  miles  em- 
bracing the  Trust  Territory. 

One  third  of  the  ship’s  42-man  com- 
plement are  medical  personnel  who 
take  chest  X-rays  and  conduct  physi- 
cal examinations  of  every  man,  wom- 
an and  child  in  the  area. 

When  the  job  is  through,  the  Navy 
will  have  a complete  picture  of  all 
the  diseases,  both  common  and  rare, 
which  occur  in  the  area.  Most  com- 
mon at  present  are  tuberculosis,  in- 
testinal parasites,  elephantiasis,  yaws 
and  leprosy,  in  that  order. 

The  physical  examination  takes 
place  only  once  for  each  native,  who 


from  then  on  must  depend  on  month- 
ly medical  care  provided  by  person- 
nel attached  to  Navy  ships  making 
routine  stops  at  the  principal  islands. 

At  each  place,  natives  requiring 
treatment  are  lined  up  for  a check-up, 
routine  vaccinations  performed  and 
minor  ailments  treated.  Patients  re- 
quiring additional  care  are  placed  on 
board  ship  for  transfer  to  dispensaries. 

Another  phase  of  the  Navy’s  medical 
program  calls  for  instruction  of  50 
native  medical  assistants,  50  dental 
assistants  and  200  nurses.  In  emer- 
gencies, native  medical  assistants  will 
be  able  to  perform  appendectomies, 
set  a broken  leg,  deliver  babies  and 
take  over  other  simple  duties.  Dental 


assistants  and  nurses  likewise  will  be 
instructed  in  routine  phases  of  their 
work. 

Since  there  are  nine  distinct  lan- 
guages and  27  markedly  dissimilar 
dialects  spoken  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, the  Navy’s  first  obstacle  is  the 
language  barrier.  Natives  selected 
for  the  course  are  required  to  have  a 
working  vocabulary  of  at  least  500 
English  words  before  they  embark 
in  medical,  dental  or  nurse  training. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  Navy  medi- 
cal officials  are  pleased  with  results 
shown  so  far.  Natives  selected  for 
the  school,  they  say,  have  shown  sur- 
prising adaptability  and  high  intel- 
ligence for  the  four-year  courses. 


CONVERTED  from  cargo  vessel,  USS  Whidbey  was  especially  equipped 
for  the  current  inquiry  into  health  status  of  islands  under  the  Navy's  care. 
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THREE-MASTED  trainin 
berth  for  the  long  voyi 
flyers  currently  checking 
the  word  from  a Navy 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Hazelton, 
American  War  veteran, 
YNSN,  about  "Old  Na 
Alice  Basnett,  HM2,  US^ 


YESTERDAYS  NAVY  NOVEMBER  1948 


TODA 


SUN  MON  TUE  WED  THU  FRI  SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 


U.S.MarCor  was  or- 
ganized on  10  Nov 
1775.  World  War  I 
ends  as  the  Armistice 
is  signed  on  I I Nov 
1918.  The  German 
fleet  surrendered  on 
21  Nov  1918.  Last  year  Operation 
Seminole  was  conducted  in  Florida. 


res  casts  off  from  its  Hudson  River 
o Portugal.  Upper  left:  Four  Army 
rier  landings  at  NAS  Pensacola,  get 
Galley  of  USS  Atlanta  is  visited  by 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Lower  left:  Spanish- 
Smith,  USN  (Ret),  tells  R.  L.  Millard, 
RADM  H.  H.  Good,  Com  13,  and 
fling  Waves'  Sixth  Anniversary  cake. 


Navy  Day — 27  October — Finds  U.S.  Fleet 
World’s  Strongest  Air-Sea  Fighting  Force 
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Has  Eye  on  the  Future 

More  than  any  other  day  of  the 
year,  Navy  Day  on  27  October  should 
inspire  a spirit  of  showmanship  and 
reflection. 

• Showmanship  which  will  demon- 
strate to  John  Q.  Public,  the  Navy’s 
sole  financier,  that  his  taxes  are  well 
spent  on  a first  line  of  defense. 

. ® Reflection  which  will  cause  Navy 
men  themselves  to  take  a look  at 
themselves,  their  ships  and  stations. 

There  are  about  44,000  officers  and 
some  360,000  enlisted  men  on  active 
duty,  many  of  whom  serve  on  board 
the  277  combatant  ships  and  483  minor 
vessels  or  auxiliaries  which  the  Navy 
keeps  in  the  active  fleet. 

Although  small  compared  to  top 
wartime  strength,  this  force  is  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  mobile  air- 
sea  fighting  force  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  always  has 
its  eye  on  the  future.  Research  and 
development,  construction  and  con- 
version, inactivation  and  preservation, 
training  and  education — all  keep  the 
Navy  ready  for  quick  expansion. 

As  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  says: 
“Rapid  strides  in  technological  de- 
velopments have  tremendously  in- 
creased the  mobility,  striking  power 
and  versatility  of  the  Navy’s  ships, 
planes  and  submarines.  . . . United 
States  naval  forces  afford  Americans 
a measure  of  security  not  enjoyed  by 
any  other  people.” 


Success  of  Waves'  Reunion 
Assures  Future  Renewals 

Present  and  former  members  of 
the  Waves  are  planning  to  hold 
annual  reunions  following  a suc- 
cessful gathering  of  nearly  2,000  of 
their  number  in  New  York  to  ob- 
serve the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Waves. 

Funds  procured  as  a result  of 
this  year’s  meeting  will  form  a 
nucleus  for  future  annual  get-to- 
gethers, it  was  announced.  Any 
amount  over  and  above  $1,000  after 
current  expenses  have  been  de- 
ducted will  he  used  for  the  benefit 
of  disabled  veterans  in  hospitals. 


Navy  Helping  Industry 

The  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  has  had  lots  of  experience 
with  handling  and  packaging  of  all 
sorts  of  material — from  small  delicate 
instruments  to  huge  pieces  of  heavy 
equipment.  So  BuSandA  is  passing 
along  this  information  to  leading  in- 
dustrialists. 

Techniques  developed  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy  Industrial  Association 
which  revolutionize  packaging  and 
handling  problems  were  shown  to  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  other 
military  organizations  during  a con- 
ference held  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  Bayonne,  N.  j. 


TODAYS  NAVY 


LATEST  carrier  based  slugger,  heavier  and  faster  than  present  types,  the 
XAJ-I  is  powered  by  Wasp  'Majors'  plus  a powerful  turbo-jet  in  the  tail. 


Giant  Navy  Flying  Boat 

Joining  her  four  »sister  ships  in 
cargo  carrying  operations  is  the  82V2- 
ton  Caroline  Mars,  giant  Navy  flying 
boat. 

The  Mars  II — as  she  is  officially 
known — shattered  existing  non-stop 
records  from  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  to  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  this  type  of  aircraft. 
Covering  a distance  of  4,748  miles  to 
Chicago  by  way  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
the  huge  craft  completed  the  flight 
in  24  hours  and  9 minutes. 

Of  the  same  outside  dimensions  as 
her  predecessors,  the  Caroline  Mars 
nevertheless  has  engines  generating 
2,400  more  horsepower  than  those  of 
Mars  I types.  This  enables  the  craft 
to  take  off  at  165,000  pounds  gross 
compared  with  145,000  maximum  for 
other  ships. 

The  improved  engines  allow  the 
Mars  to  carry  39,000  pounds  and  run 
25  miles  an  hour  faster  than  her  sister 
ships  “Hawaii,”  “Marianas,”  “Mar- 
shall,” and  “Philippine.”  Four  elec- 
tric propellers  are  installed — the  same 
design  and  size  as  specifically  used  on 
B-29  Superfortresses  which  dropped 
atomic  bombs  on  Japan. 

The  propellers  are  of  hollow  steel 
and  incorporate  a reversible-pitch  fea- 
ture. This  allows  “braking,”  thus  en- 
abling the  flying  boat  to  stop  or  turn 
sharply  in  water. 

The  Mars  first  had  been  flown  from 
NAS,  Alameda,  Calif.,  to  Honolulu 
after  last  minute  engine  checking. 
Most  of  the  flight  was  flown  at  9,000 
feet  altitude,  a height  reached  23  min- 
utes after  take-off. 

The  record  breaking  flight  took  the 
Mars  first  to  Ann  Arbor  at  which 
turning  point  the  ship  had  rounded 
out  4,528  miles.  The  trip  to  Chicago 
was  made  with  accompanying  Navy 


Hellcats,  Corsairs,  and  a Ventura  II 
patrol  bomber. 

After  its  arrival  at  Chicago’s  har- 
bor, official  christening  ceremonies 
were  conducted  with  the  Gold  Star 
mother  of  a Navy  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  officiating.  Mrs.  Fred 
W.  Lester  of  Downers  Grove,  111., 
christened  the  plane.  Her  son,  Fred 
Lester,  had  posthumously  been  award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Honor  for  giving  his 
life  in  rescuing  a wounded  marine  on 
Okinawa  in  1945.  A hospital  corps- 
man,  the  medal  winner  was  23  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The"  Caroline  Mars  is  to  be  utilized 
in  cargo  service  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Carrier  Bomber 

Another  achievement  in  the  Navy’s 
constant  aerial  improvement  program 
is  being  logged  by  appearance  of  a 
newly  developed  plane,  two  of  whose 
principal  characteristics  are  its  speed 
and  bomb-carrying  capacity. 

Considerably  faster  and  capable  of 


carrying  a heavier  bomb  load  than 
present  carrier  types,  the  plane  known 
as  the  XAJ-1,  has  successfully  passed 
initial  tests.  Flight  testing  of  the  heavy 
plane  is  being  accomplished  at  the 
North  American  Aircraft  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  where  it  was  built. 

The  experimental  plane  is  powered 
by  two  conventional  engines  located 
under  the  wings.  These  reciprocating 
engines  are  used  for  normal  opera- 
tion. But  just  in  case  added  speed  is 
required,  such  as  during  combat,  a 
turbo-jet  engine  in  the  tail  of  the 
fuselage  is  available  and  capable  of 
being  “cut  in”  by  the  pilot  while  in 
flight. 

The  new  aircraft  is  heavier  than 
present  attack  types  used  in  carrier 
operations.  But  it’s  lighter  than  the 
Navy’s  Neptune  P2V  search-patrol 
plane  which  recently  set  a record  as 
being  the  largest  type  plane  to  be 
launched  from  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Other  features  of  the  XAJ-1  are  its 
tricycle  landing  gear,  high  wing  and 
four-bladed  propellers.  Specially  de- 
signed are  the  propellers  which  pro- 
vide high  take-off  thrust  and  excellent 
performance  at  high  speeds  and  high 
altitudes. 

A pressurized  cockpit  accommodates 
a crew  of  three.  Outer  wing  panels 
fold  inboard  and  the  vertical  tail  folds 
onto  the  right  surface  of  the  horizon- 
tal tail.  This  permits  ease  of  deck 
handling  and  maintenance. 

United  Nations  Day 

Navy  personnel  will  join  in  world- 
wide observances  of  United  Nations 
Day  24  Oct  1948,  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  on  which  the  UN 
charter  became  effective. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1945,  the 
United  Nations  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  now  holds  more  than 


RECORD-SMASHING  Caroline  Mars,  Navy's  latest  and  most  powerful 
flying  boat,  takes  off  from  Honolulu  on  24  hr.,  4,750  mile  flight  to  Chicago. 
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2,500  individual  meetings  a year 
among  its  councils,  commissions  and 
committees  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  58  member  nations. 

This  year’s  observance  of  United 
Nations  Day  will  be  the  first.  The 
resolution  naming  24  October  as  the 
date  was  voted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  31  Oct  1947. 

Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn. 
Chief  of  Nava]  Operations,  outlined 
the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  Navy  in  All  Hands,  January 
1948,  p.  6. 

9 Air  Force  Pilots  Bounce 

Nine  Air  Force  pilots  have  passed 
successfully  the  initial  qualification 
tests  as  Navy  carrier  pilots.  The  air- 
men, all  seasoned  combat  fliers  expe- 
rienced in  handling  many  types  of 
aircraft,  qualified  aboard  the  Navy 
aircraft  carrier  uss  W right  (CVL  49) 
off  the  Florida  coast. 

The  Navy’s  training  of  the  Air  Force 
pilots  is  a continuation  of  the  exchange 
training  of  personnel  of  the  various 
services.  The  program  started  last 
year  when  10  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
pilots  participated  in  the  joint  Para- 
trooper Tactical  Air  Command  ma- 
neuvers in  Georgia. 

The  successful  Air  Force  pilots  now 
must  undergo  additional  advanced 
training  before  qualifying  for  day, 
night  and  all-weather  carrier  opera- 
tions. 

Navy  Band's  Third  Tour 

For  the  third  time  since  World  War 
II  the  Navy  Band  is  on  tour,  this 
time  in  five  Western  and  Southwest- 
ern states. 

The  50-piece  aggregation  com- 
menced its  fall  concert  tour  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  and  is  due  to 
appear  at  various  other  cities  in  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  The  tour  will  be  com- 
pleted 30  October. 

Local  organizations  in  the  various 
states  are  sponsoring  appearances  of 
the  famous  band,  with  profits  going  to 
local  charitable  or  public  purposes. 
States  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States  heard  the  band  play 
last  year.  This  spring  the  band  ap- 
peared in  12  central  states. 

The  band  is  conducted  by  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
USN.  A part  of  the  band’s  membership 
is  remaining  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
fill  official  and  military  engagements 
under  direction  of  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Richard  E.  Townsend,  USN. 


Paintings  Available  for  Crews’  Rooms 


Limited  numbers  of  color  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  and  black-and- 
white  etchings  are  available  for 
crew’s  recreation  and  reading  roon 
on  ships  and  at  stations. 

The  reproductioxis  are  the  works 
of  well-known  artists  depicting 
planes  and  ships  of  various  types, 
naval  actions  and  operations  of 
World  War  II,  according  to  BuPers 
Circ  Ltr.  151-48  (NDB,  15  Aug 
1948). 

The  Navy  Art  Section  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  Navy  De- 
partment, will  make  a selection  of 
the  original  etchings  and  reproduc- 
tions suitable  to  the  ships  requesting 
them.  They  will  be  forwarded  al- 


ready matted  and  backed  suitable 
for  framing  and  mounting.  After 
matting,  most  of  them  will  be  size 
20  by  25  inches  or  17  by  24  inches. 

Ships  in  active  status  may  address 
an  official  request  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.C.,  stating 
the  number  of  pictures  required.  The 
actual  number  allotted  to  individual 
ships  will  depend  on  the  number 
available  after  all  requests  are  re- 
ceived. Requests  should  be  submit- 
ted before  1 Nov  1948. 

Because  of  the  limited  quanti- 
ties, shore  stations  will  be  provided 
only  unmatted  material  as  long  as 
it  is  available. 
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DRYDOCK  for  seaplanes  keeps  Mariner  riding  high  and  dry  prepara- 
tory to  floating  drydock  and  the  plane  into  the  dockwell  of  an  LSD. 


Television  from  Carrier 

Limitless  uses  to  which  television 
can  be  put  in  naval  warfare  were  pre- 
viewed for  top  Navy  officials — and  the 
public — when  full  scale  air  operations 
were  televised  for  the  first  time  from 
the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Leyte  (CV  32) . 

For  one  and  three  quarters  hours 
the  naval  and  air  maneuvers  were 
televised  from  the  carrier’s  flight  deck. 
Television  cameras  were  focused  on 
“attacking”  and  “defending”  planes 
and  supporting  ships  about  30  miles 
at  sea  from  New  York  City. 

Also  shown  in  the  broadcast  were 
the  ready  room,  catapulting  planes, 
the  landing  of  planes  and  interviews 
with  various  crew  members. 

Except  for  brief  periods  when  Leyte 
was  changing  her  course,  the  image 
was  sharp  and  clear.  One  of  the 
experiment’s  chief  problems  was  keep- 
ing the  television  transmitter  trained 
on  the  receiving  antenna  atop  the 
Empire  State  building.  The  televi- 
sion transmitting  aerial  aboard  ship 
was  trained  on  the  building  by  the 
ship’s  fire  control  radar. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  by 
the  Navy  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  company’s  East 
coast  network. 

The  successful  video  transmission 
gives  vent  to  speculation  as  to  tele- 
vision’s application  in  naval  warfare. 
After  the  broadcast  Carrier  Division 
Four’s  commander.  Rear  Admiral 
Ralph  E.  Jennings,  declared  that  tele- 
vision may  be  used  as  a “telescopic 
eye”  to  locate  and  watch  enemy  posi- 


tions hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

On  the  human  interest  side  of  the 
telecast,  Admiral  Jennings  added  that 
the  broadcast  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  families  of  Leyte’s  crew  to  see 
what  their  husbands  and  sons  do  in 
their  work  aboard  the  carrier. 

Since  its  inception,  Navy  officials 
have  studied  the  value  of  television  in 
naval  strategy.  The  first  public  tele- 
cast was  conducted  on  10  Apr  1947 
when  transmission  was  carried  of  sub- 
merging and  surfacing  of  the  sub- 
marine uss  Trumpetfish  (SS  425). 

Deep-Sea  Diving  Exhibit 

The  Navy  is  giving  iflland  citizens 
a glimpse  of  one  nautical  job  by  means 
of  a truck-trailer  combination  ar- 
ranged for  deep-sea  diving. 

The  exhibit  consists  mainly  of  a 


large  glass-windowed  tank  which  is 
filled  with  water.  Forward  of  the 
tank  is  a bank  of  compressed-gas  bot- 
tles, and  just  behind  the  truck  cab 
is  mounted  an  engine-powered  air 
compressor.  The  arrangement  was 
designed  and  built  by  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard  personnel.  It  is 
manned  by  a Navy  lieutenant  and 
four  enlisted  Navy  divers. 

The  mobile  diving  demonstrator  has 
been  used  in  recruiting  campaigns, 
notably  in  a publicity  appearance  for 
the  Navy’s  “choose  your  school”  plan. 
The  divers  demonstrate  various  aspects 
of  their  work  while  dressed  in  a regu- 
lation deep-sea  rig  and  submerged  in 
the  water.  A public  address  ampli- 
fier is  installed  on  the  trailer  to  enable 
the  audience  to  hear  a running  de- 
scription of  the  diver’s  work. 

Army  Steals  the  Thunder 

An  Army  brigadier  general  un- 
knowingly— and  excusably — literally 
“stole  the  thunder”  away  from  Gen. 
Clifton  B.  Cates,  Marine  Corps  com- 
mandant, when  he  made  an  official 
call  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
at  El  Toro,  Calif. 

The  station's  three-inch  twin  salute 
battery  had  failed  to  function  at  the 
crucial  moment  when  Gen.  Cates  ar- 
rived at  the  station  during  his  nation- 
wide tour  of  MarCor  installations. 

After  much  ballyhoo,  the  gun  was  to 
have  rendered  its  first  official  salute 
upon  Gen.  Cates’  arrival.  But  before 
the  initial  salvo  of  a 17-gun  salute 
could  be  given,  the  breech  jammed  on 
one  of  the  pieces. 

When  Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy  H.  Watson, 
aus,  arrived  a few  weeks  later  at  the 
station,  the  battery  gave  forth  with  a 
booming  11-gun  salvo.  The  Army 
general  hence  became  recipient  of  the 
first  official  gun  salute  at  the  base. 


f 


SHORES  OF  TRIPOLI  form  backdrop  for  USS  Massey  as  she  rides  at  anchor 
during  recent  Mediterranean  tour  of  duty  in  company  of  carrier  Kearsage. 
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Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month: 

Vice  Admiral  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf, 
USN,  retired  1 September. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  0.  Glover, 
usn,  retired  1 September. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  0.  Davis,  usn, 
was  detached  as  ComPhibLant  and 
ordered  as  Com  5. 

Rear  Admiral  Jerauld  Wright,  usn, 
was  detached  as  Director,  Operational 
Readiness,  Navy  Department,  and  or- 
dered as  ComPhibLant. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Briscoe, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Commander 
Operational  Development  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  and  ordered  as  Director, 
Operational  Readiness,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Rear  Admiral  Maurice  E.  Curts, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Chief,  General 
Planning  Group,  Navy  Department, 
and  ordered  as  Commander  Opera- 
tional Development  Force,  LantFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  P.  Old,  USN, 
was  detached  as  ComPhibGrp  3 and 
ordered  as  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Advisory 
Division,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory 
Group,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rear  Admiral  Heber  H.  McLean, 
usn,  was  detached  as  ComCruDiv  2 
and  ordered  to  Naval  Operations, 
Navy  Department,  for  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  R.  Thurber, 
USN  was  detached  as  Senior  Member, 
Naval  Advisory  Survey  Board,  China, 
and  ordered  as  General  Inspector, 
PacFlt. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  H.  Dearing, 
usn,  was  detached  as  District  Medical 
Officer,  3d  Naval  District,  New  York, 
and  ordered  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
BuMed  for  Professional  and  Personnel 
Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  L.  Marshall, 
usn,  was  detached  as  Staff,  ComMar- 
ianas  and  ordered  to  BuDocks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  duty. 

First  to  Receive  Commission 

Undergoing  training  in  the  pre- 
basic  Marine  Corps  school  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  is  the  first  Negro  to  receive 
a regular  commission  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  is  Second  Lieutenant  John 
Earl  Rudder,  usmc,  from  Paducah.  Ky. 

The  23-year-old  officer  is  one  of 
five  men  of  his  race  holding  commis- 
sions in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  other 
four  as  Reserves.  He  is  a former  en- 
listed man  who  had  been  transferred 
from  his  duty  station  at  Majuro  atoll 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  to  enroll  at 
Purdue  university  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  program. 


Korean  Turtle  Ship’  First  to  Use  Armor 


When  America  was  nothing  more 
than  a faraway  land  of  wilderness 
and  the  hope  for  oppressed  Euro- 
peans, there  was  begun  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  an  experiment  in 
the  use  of  armor  plating  which  was 
to  revolutionize  naval  warfare. 

However,  it  was  to  be  almost  three 
centuries  later — during  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War — before  the  United 
States  would  give  attention  to  the 
use  of  armor  plate  in  her  fighting 
ships. 

The  story  of  the  world's  first 
armored  dreadnaught,  an  amazing 
chapter  in  naval  annals,  was  brought 
home  to  American  naval  strategists 
in  1862  when  the  Union  ironclad 
Monitor  battled  the  rebel  ironclad 
Virginia  (better  known  as  Merri- 
mac) . 

The  forerunner  of  armor-protected 
vessels  was  known  as  a “turtle  ship,” 
so  termed  because  of  the  reptile  it 
represented.  It  was  the  brain  child 
of  Admiral  Yi  Sun  Sin  of  Korea, 
conceived  in  1586  when  Korea  was 
threatened  by  a Japanese  invasion. 

The  turtle  ship  had  a length  of 
120  feet — twice  that  of  the  largest 


Japanese  vessels — and  a beam  of 
30  feet.  It  was  propelled  by  20  oars, 
in  addition  to  an  auxiliary  sail  which 
was  lowered  during  combat. 

Iron  plates  covered  the  top  and 
sides,  which  were  lined  with  spikes 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  boarding. 
The  ship’s  iron  prow  resembled  a 
fierce  turtle  head,  this  addition  for 
ramming  purposes.  Through  an 
opening  in  the  turtle-head  prow 
warriors  shot  fire  arrows  at  the 
enemy. 

Similar  openings  were  located  in 
the  stern  and  sides.  These  were 
used  for  firing  cannon,  shooting  fire 
arrows,  and  throwing  crude  bombs 
and  grenades.  Adding  to  the  con- 
fusion in  hopes  of  scaring  off  the 
enemy,  sulphur  and  saltpeter  were 
burned  in  the  hold.  Belching  smoke 
and  flame  gave  the  ship  the  appear- 
ance of  a monster — and  incidentally, 
served  as  an  effective  smoke  screen. 

Several  of  the  turtle  ships  were 
constructed  by  the  admiral,  who  suc- 
cessfully annihilated  the  invading 
Japs  in  1597,  ending  Japanese  bat- 
tle fleet  actions  for  almost  300  years 
to  come. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


HIGH-VELOCITY  projectile  is  frozen  in  flight.  New  advanced  photo- 
techniques have  been  developed  by  the  Navy  for  research  purposes. 


Photos  Stop  Projectiles  in  Flight 


SLAMMING  into  target,  the  shell  is 
caught  an  instcnl  before  the  impact. 


TARGET  shattered,  shell  is  stopped 
short  by  an  intense  flash  of  light. 


Shells  speeding  as  high  as  2,591 
miles  an  hour  through  a blacked  out 
chamber  are  being  “stopped”  in  mid- 
air by  a special  photographic  tech- 
nique to  give  the  Navy  an  insight 
into  flight  characteristics. 

Ordnance  experts  at  the  Naval 
Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren,  Va., 
make  the  photographs  by  firing 
shells  into  a completely  dark  struc- 
ture in  which  an  intense  flash  of  light 
is  triggered  for  approximately  two 
millionths  of  a second. 

This  extremely  short  interval  al- 
lows a speed-graphic  camera  to  re- 
cord photographs  with  considerable 
charity. 

Six-inch  shells  are  the  largest  of 
which  excellent  shots  have  been 
taken,  but  the  Naval  Proving  Ground 
is  seeking  improvements  which 
would  give  even  greater  clarity  of 
detail  and  obtain  photos  of  higher 
velocity  projectiles. 

The  highest  speed  successfully 
photographed,  2,591  miles  an  hour, 
equals  3,800  foot-seconds  in  gun- 
nery language. 

Knowledge  gained  in  the  studies 
will  be  applied  to  advancement  of 
instrumentation. 


SAME  SHELL  is  stopped  twice.  Such  high-speed  shots  enable  Navy  ord- 
nance experts  to  see  for  themselves  how  projectiles  will  behave  in  flight. 


'School  on  Wheels' 

For  the  second  time  this  year  a 
cross-country  tour  is  being  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  s 
“school  rtn  wheels  — a mobile  educa- 
tional unit  providing  educational 
guidance  and  counseling  service  t<> 
military  personnel. 

The  unit  is  covering  northeastern 
U.  S.  from  Maine  to  \ irginia.  This 
tour  began  in  August  and  is  slated 
to  be  completed  by  12  Dec  when  the 
mobile  branch  office  of  USAFI  re- 
turns to  its  headquarters  at  Madison. 
Wis. 

During  October.  November  and  De- 
cember the  unit  will  visit  naval  and 
other  military  installations  located  in 
Connecticut,  New  Nork.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  \ irginia.  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Ohio.  States 
already  visited  in  this  second  tour 
include  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

Purpose  of  the  traveling  USAFI 
office  is  to  assist  permanent  education 
centers  and  to  acquaint  service  per- 
sonnel with  offerings  of  USAFI  cor- 
respondence and  self-study  courses 
(see  All  Hands,  June  1948,  p.  2). 
During  the  first  tour  earlier  in  the 
year  information  and  guidance  was 
given  to  more  than  18.000  service  peo- 
ple of  whom  2,683  enrolled  in  volun- 
tary courses. 

Reserve  Appointments 

To  assist  in  the  administrative 
work  brought  about  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  292.000  permanent 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  a special  oath 
and  acceptance  form  (NavPers  357) 
has  been  printed  and  made  available 
at  all  district  printing  and  publica- 
tion offices. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  128-48  (NDB, 
15  July  1948)  announced  the  avail- 
ability of  the  new  form. 

Joint  Use  of  Facilities 

Greater  savings  and  efficiency  is  the 
aim  of  a new  test  program  which 
seeks  consolidation,  elimination  or 
joint  use  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  facilities  in  nine  western  states. 

The  nine  states  in  which  the  pilot 
program  will  be  initiated  are  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  Montana, 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho 
and  Nevada. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  previous- 
ly had  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  study  joint  use  of  air  bases  by 
Navy  and  Air  Force  units.  This  in- 
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New  Color  Movie  Depicts 
Navy  Antarctic  Expedition 

Simultaneous  premieres  of  The 
Secret  Land,  a new  Technicolor  film 
depicting  the  Navy’s  1946-1947  Ant- 
arctic expedition,  will  be  held  in 
79  cities  on  21  October  tying  in 
with  Navy  Day  observances 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  70-minute  production  was 
assembled  and  edited  by  experts 
from  approximately  half  a million 
feet  of  color  film  taken  hy  armed 
services  photographers  during  the 
expedition. 

Highlights  of  the  documentary 
film  include  rescues  at  sea  in  sub- 
zero waters,  savage  Antarctic 
storms,  plane  crash  and  rescue  on 
the  frozen  wastes  of  the  southern- 
most continent  and  several  scenes 
from  on  board  ships  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 


eluded  several  new  fields  being  opened 
and  a few  bases  now  in  operation. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  also 
planning  to  use  jointly  four  aircraft 
plants,  which  are  being  activated  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans. ; Lockland,  Ohio; 
Washington  Park,  111.,  and  Wichita. 


Naval  War  College  Material 

Information  contained  in  presenta- 
tions and  lectures  given  at  the  Naval 
War  College  and  other  service  insti- 
tutions is  now  available  to  certain  of- 
ficers not  in  attendance  at  the  schools. 

The  new  plan,  which  goes  into  effect 
in  October  1948,  offers  to  eligible  of- 
ficers an  opportunity  to  keep  informed 
of  important  matters  of  professional 
interest. 

Officers  eligible  to  enroll  are: 

• Naval  officers  of  commander  rank 
and  above. 

• Marine  Corps  officers  of  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  above. 

Applications  should  he  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  Correspondence 
Courses,  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I.  Although  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  144- 
48  (NDB,  15  Aug  1948)  states  ap- 
plications should  have  reached  the 
Naval  War  College  by  1 October,  re- 
quests received  after  that  date  will 
be  considered. 

The  information  service  and  enroll- 
ments will  be  on  an  annual  basis  for 
the  period  corresponding  to  the  aca- 
demic year  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

The  plan  is  an  information  service 
only — not  a correspondence  course  — 
and  does  not  require  submission  of 
written  or  other  work. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

Okay,  sailors,  let's  test  your 
knowledge  of  the  Navy  with  a few 
questions.  Check  your  score  below. 

6 — Jackpot 

4 — On  the  ball 

2 — Turn  on  all  the  blowers! 


(1)  This  gun,  now  obsolescent,  served 
the  Navy  through  two  World  Wars.  It's 
(a)  4-inch  50  (b)  5-inch  54  (c)  3-inch  50. 

(2)  The  man  standing  on  the  left  is 
called  (a)  rammerman  (b)  gun  captain 
(c)  shellmon. 


(3)  This  ship  recently  made  an  around- 
the-world  cruise.  It's  (a)  CV.  (b)  CVE 
(c)  CVL. 

(4)  By  its  identification  abbreviation  you 
know  that  it's  a (a)  aircraft  carrier  (b)  air- 
craft carrier,  escort  (c)  aircraft  carrier, 
small. 


(5)  A man  wearing  the  specialty  rate  at 
left  is  (a)  carpenter's  mate  (b)  builder 
(c)  patternmaker. 

(6)  A man  wearing  the  rate  at  right  is 
(a)  construction  electrician's  mate  (b)  pho- 
tographer s mate  (c)  steelworker. 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53 


MATS  Resumes  Transcontinental  Flights 


Transcontinental  flights  by  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  have 
been  resumed. 

Limited  use  of  government  air 
transportation  for  naval  personnel 
under  orders  resulted  from  diversion 
of  planes  to  the  Berlin  food  lift. 

Using  twin-engined  C-47s  as  re- 
placement for  larger  planes,  MATS 
has  resumed  three  weekly  trips  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Air  Force  Suisun  base  at  Fairfield, 
Calif.  Intermediate  stops  are  made 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Ogden, 
Utah. 

MATS  had  operated  16  flights 
each  week  prior  to  cancellation  of 
service  on  3 Aug  1948.  The  reduc- 
tion to  six  resulted  in  cancellation  in 
the  number  of  orders  involving  trans- 
continental flying,  as  well  as  com- 
plete stoppage  of  air  passage  for 
Reservists  going  on  training  duty. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  15 
seats  per  plane  in  each  direction. 


When  the  necessity  for  additional 
planes  in  Geimany  is  removed,  re- 
sumption of  operations  on  a larger 
scale  is  anticipated,  including  the 
non-stop  “Hotshot”  flights. 

Meanwhile,  Alnav  56-48  (NDB, 
15  Aug  1948)  established  the  policy 
regarding  baggage  limitation  for  per- 
sons traveling  via  MATS  planes.  A 
maximum  baggage  limitation  of  65 
pounds  is  set  for  officers,  enlisted 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  naval 
establishment  under  orders  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  flights. 

Dependents,  including  children  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  are  allowed 
baggage  weigliing  100  pounds.  A 
limitation  of  65  pounds  is  established 
for  children  under  16.  In  no  case 
will  authorization  he  given  for  bag- 
gage of  dependents  in  excess  of  these 
maximum  weights. 

In  the  case  of  naval  and  civilian 
personnel  under  orders  for  the  Navy, 
excess  baggage  may  be  carried  only 
ii  specifically  authorized  in  the  or- 
ders. 
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All  Drill  Pay  Discontinued 
For  Members  of  Naval  Reserve 
Drawing  Government  Pensions 

Pay  from  naval  appropriations  may 
not  be  made  to  Naval  Reservists  for 
drills  or  periods  of  active  or  training 
duty  if  they  are  drawing  government 
pensions,  disability  allowances,  dis- 
ability compensation  or  retired  pay. 

An  exception  is  granted  to  members 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  personnel  on 
the  honorary  retired  list,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  draw  both  retired  pay  and 
Naval  Reserve  pay. 

Personnel  receiving  disability  pay- 
ments may  continue  participation  in 
the  Reserve  as  V-6  volunteer  person- 
nel but  they  cannot  be  members  of 
or  associated  with  the  Organized  Re- 
serve. 

If  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraudulent 
enlistment  On  their  part  or  intent  to 
defraud  the  government,  Reservists 
attached  to  or  associated  with  an  or- 
ganized unit  may  be  transferred  to 
the  V-6  program  as  inactive  Reserv- 
ists. Evidence  of  fraud  will  result  in 
automatic  discharge  from  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

A Naval  Reserve  directive  specifies 
that  personnel  transferred  to  the  V-6 
inactive  Reserve  must  refund  money 
received  for  drill  attendance  or  for 
performing  active  duty. 

If  their  disability  compensation  is 
discontinued  or  suspended  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  then  become  eligibile  to 
join  or  be  associated  with  an  Organ- 
ized Reserve  unit. 


Troop  Carrier  Reconverted 
Into  Sleek,  Luxury  Liner 

Reconversion  to  its  original  sta- 
tus as  one  of  the  country’s  most 
luxurious  liners  has  taken  place 
for  SS  America,  formerly  the  Navy 
World  War  II  transport  uss  tFest 
Point  (AP  23). 

The  26,454-ton  liner  has  been 
purchased  by  its  original  owners, 
the  United  States  Lines.  The  723- 
feet  long  passenger  vessel,  costing 
more  than  117,000,000  to  build, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  as  a 
troop  carrier  during  the  war. 


INSIDE  DOPE  . . . 


. . . concerning  all  hands  can  be 
found  In  every  issue  of  ALL  HANDS. 

Get  your  own  personal  copy  of  ALL 
HANDS  each  month. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  one  year’s  sub- 
scription — 12  issues  — to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Check  or  money  order  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 


Uniform  Code  of  Justice 
For  Armed  Forces  Studied 

Possibilities  of  a uniform  code  of 
military  justice  for  the  armed  forces 
are  being  investigated  by  a new  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Headed  by  a civilian  and  drawing 
active  duty  representatives  from  each 
branch,  the  committee  hopes  to  com- 
plete its  report  in  time  to  enable  a 
bill  based  on  their  proposals  to  he 
sent  to  the  81st  Congress  which  opens 
sessions  next  year. 

If  enacted  into  law,  the  new  code 
will  supersede  the  present  Articles 
of  War  and  Articles  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  will  provide 
for  standardized  justice  procedures 
throughout  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

Army  proposals  this  year  to  the  80tli 
Congress  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
War  and  Navy  requests  for  changes 
in  the  Articles  for  the  Government  of 
the  Navy  brought  attention  to  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  two  systems  of 
justice. 


Means  Listed  for  Selecting 
And  Identifying  Strikers 
And  Prospective  Strikers 

Means  by  which  prospective  strik- 
ers and  strikers  for  enlisted  ratings 
may  be  identified  has  been  announced 
by  BuPers. 

Prospective  strikers  are  personnel 
in  pay  grade  5,  6,  or  7 who  have  been 
enlisted  for  a specific  Class  A level 
school  and  who  are  earmarked  for 
this  school  upon  completion  of  recruit 
training. 

Strikers  are:  (1)  school-trained  per- 
sonnel in  pay  grades  5 or  6 who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of 
instruction  in  a Class  A naval  school, 
in  the  duties  of  a particular  rating  or. 
(2)  in-service  trained  personnel  in 
pay  grade  5 who  have  been  especially 
trained  aboard  their  ship  or  station, 
without  Class  A school  training,  in 
the  duties  of  a particular  rating  and 
whose  training  has  progressed  suf- 
ficiently to  indicate  that  such  individ- 
uals should  ultimately  attain  that 
rating. 

Commanding  officers  are  authorized 
by  the  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
153-48,  (NDB,  15  Aug  1948)  to  se- 
lect and  identify  as  strikers  for  any 
general  service  rating  included  in  the 
allowance  of  that  activity  those  per- 
sonnel in  pay  grade  5 only  who  have 
been  utilized  or  trained  in  the  duties 
of  a particular  rating,  provided: 

• Personnel  are  considered  suitable 
material  for  petty  officer  third  class. 

• They  have  been  in  training  for 
the  specific  rating  or  utilized  in  the 
duties  of  the  rating  for  a period  of  at 
least  three  months. 

• They  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  applicable  training  course 
and  practical  factors  for  the  petty 
officer  third  class  rate  for  which  in 
training. 

• In-service  trained  strikers  may 
not  be  identified  as  strikers  for  rates 
which  list  graduation  for  a Class  A 
service  school  as  a requirement  for 
advancement  to  the  rate. 

• As  a general  rule,  the  basis  for 
determining  the  number  of  strikers 
should  be  the  difference  between  the 
allowance  for  a specific  rating  (in- 
cluding authorized  strikers)  and  the 
number  of  personnel  of  that  rating 
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on  board.  In  addition,  an  appropriate 
number  of  additional  strikers  may  be 
designated  to  insure  selection  of  the 
best  fitted  personnel  as  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  made  available. 

When  personnel  are  once  designated 
as  a striker  for  a particular  rating, 
they  may  not  be  advanced  thereafter 
to  any  other  rating  by  commanding 
officers,  unless  authorized  by  either 
fleet,  force,  type  or  area  commanders, 
commandants  of  naval  districts  or 
river  commands,  or  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Training,  as  appropriate. 

Commanding  officers  may  remove 
identifying  rate  symbols  foi  incom- 
petency, provided  such  action  is  sub- 
stantiated by  entry  in  the  service  rec- 
ord of  a proficiency  in  rating  mark  of 
less  than  2.5  for  the  preceding  three 
months’  period. 

Prospective  strikers  may  not  wear 
specialty  marks.  Strikers  must  wear 
the  specialty  mark  of  the  rating  for 
which  striking. 


NROTC  Grads  Must  Serve 
Two  Years'  Active  Duty 

Newly  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  must 
serve  at  least  two  years  on  active 
duty  following  their  graduation 
from  colleges  at  which  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  NROTC  program. 

The  active  duty  requirement  is 
established  by  the  law  governing 
commissioning  of  NROTC  students 
under  the  Holloway  plan  (see  All 
Hands,  September  1948,  p.  48).  At 
the  end  of  two  years’  active  duty, 
such  regularly  commissioned  offi- 
cers have  two  alternatives  by  their 
own  requests: 

• They  may  be  released  to  in- 
active duty  in  a reserve  status. 

• They  may  request  retention  in 
usn  as  career  officers,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  retained  on  active  duty 
for  a third  year  while  being  proc- 
essed. If  they  are  accepted,  they 
will  continue  as  regularly  commis- 
sioned usn  officers.  If  they  are  re- 
jected they  will  become  usnr  and 
go  to  inactive  duty. 

A third  alternative  takes  care  of 
those  officers  who  do  not  submit 
any  kind  of  request  at  expiration 
of  their  two  years  of  active  service. 
In  such  cases  officers  will  be  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  as  usnr  fol- 
lowing three  years  of  active  duty. 


All  commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
cers now  on  active  duty  are  required 
to  submit  an  officer’s  data  card  as 
soon  as  practicable,  with  information 
complete  to  1 Aug  1948. 

In  issuing  the  above  directive,  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  140-48  (NDB,  31  July 
1948)  states  that  inactive  officers  re- 
called to  active  duty  (other  than  train- 
ing duty)  should  submit  a card  upon 
reporting.  The  officer’s  data  card, 
revised  NavPers  340,  should  be  avail- 
able at  all  personnel  offices. 

Instructions  for  preparing  cards  fol- 
low. 

• All  previous  enlisted  service 
should  be  shown  on  the  reverse  of  the 
card. 

• Schools  completed,  officer  or  en- 
listed, should  be  shown  under  special 
qualifications. 

• In  space  marked  “N.A.  class  or 
Desig.  (1),”  temporary  officers  should 
indicate  permanent  status — for  in- 
stance, L-B  for  permanent  boatswain 
or  L-BM  for  permanent  boatswain’s 
mate. 

• Present  home  address  and  present 
home  telephone  number  should  indi- 
cate where  officer  is  currently  resid- 
ing; where  he  may  be  most  readily 
contacted. 

• For  officers  of  flag  rank,  only 
the  last  five  years  of  service  are  re- 
quired on  the  reverse  of  the  card,  and 
for  captains,  only  the  last  10  years. 

Navy  Top  Level  Officials 
Move  to  Pentagon  Building 

Offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  other  top  levels 
of  naval  administration  are  now 
housed  in  the  Pentagon  as  a result  of 
interdepartmental  moves  between  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Plans  called  for  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately 2,500  Navy  personnel  al- 
together, including  the  offices  of  Ast- 
SecNav,  AstSecNav  for  Air  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  their 
personal  staffs. 

The  transfer  effects  concentration 
under  one  roof  of  top  Navy  officials 
with  those  of  the  Defense  secretariat. 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

Between  2,300  and  2,400  Army  per- 
sonnel of  several  technical  branches 
and  associated  agencies  will  move  into 
the  Navy  Department  building  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 


• LTA  officers,  and  officers  qualified 
in  submarines  or  who  on  1 Aug  1948 
are  serving  in  the  submarine  force 
either  afloat  or  ashore,  should  submit 
cards  in  duplicate. 

• Cards  should  not  be  folded. 

Each  year  the  Bureau  receives  rec- 
ommendations that  the  data  cards  are 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  information  that  they  contain  is 
already  available  in  the  Bureau.  An- 
nual submission  of  new  cards,  it  is 
said,  only  creates  additional  work  for 
individual  officers. 

The  value  of  these  cards  to  BuPers 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  as  Circ. 
Ltr.  140-48  states.  Their  advantages 
are  many,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  an  up-to-date  ready  reference  of  an 
officer’s  past  duties  and  desires  for 
future  assignment  at  no  cost  other 
than  that  of  the  card  itself. 

Whenever  there  is  a significant 
change  in  data  of  the  type  included 
on  a card,  a new  card  should  be  sub- 
mitted. This  would  be  necessary,  for 
instance,  when  an  officer  changes  his 
desires  concerning  future  duty  assign- 
ments. 

Cards  should  be  submitted  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Naval  aviators,  officers  in  flight 
training  and  officers  with  an  “A”  clas- 
sification, to  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Attn:  Op-54). 

• Staff  corps  officers,  including  pay 
clerks,  to  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-311F). 

• All  other  officers,  to  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-311). 


Naval  Intelligence  School 
To  Administer  Mail  Courses 

Administration  of  naval  intelligence 
correspondence  courses  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege to  the  Navy  School  (Naval  In- 
telligence), Receiving  Station,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  course  be- 
fore 15  Apr  1948  will  continue  their 
enrollment  with  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Officers  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  eligible  for  the 
course  are  listed  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
142-48  (NDB,  15  Aug  1948). 
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Here  Are  Requirements,  Procedures  for  Advancement  in  Ratings 

A new  and  considerably  different 
policy  for  advancement  in  rating  of 
enlisted  personnel  has  been  announced 
by  BuPers. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
155-48  (NDB,  15  Aug  1948)  covers  in 
detail  all  requirements  and  procedures 
affecting  advancement  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. The  letter  gives  detailed  in- 
formation on  service,  sea  duty  and 
service  school  requirements  for  ad- 
vancement. New  instructions  for  com- 
petitive advancement  to  pay  grades 
4,  3 and  2 are  given.  Information 
regarding  service-wide  competitive 
exams  for  advancement  to  pay  grade 
1A  and  appointment  to  pay  grade  1 
are  included,  as  well  as  instructions 
for  changes  in  rating  and  changes  in 
rate  symbols. 

The  provisions  of  the  letter  became 
effective  1 Oct  1948. 

Introduction  of  a “career  advance- 
ment” policy  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  new  directive. 
Several  ratings  which  have  been 
“frozen”  because  of  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  men  within  the  rating  group  are 
now  open  to  advancement  by  area 
competition.  BuPers  intends  to  ad- 
vance a certain  number  of  men  to 
each  and  every  rate.  This  is  being 
done  to  give  every  man  in  the  Navy 
an  opportunity  for  advancement,  re- 
gardless of  the  rating  he  holds  or  in 
which  he  desires  career  training  and 
utilization. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  an- 
nounced by  the  letter  include: 

• All  ratings  are  open  for  advance- 
ment. This  means  no  ratings  are 
“frozen,”  but  does  not  mean  all  ratings 
are  open  to  unlimited  advancement. 
The  vacancies  or  lack  of  vacancies  in 
the  complement  of  an  individual  ship 
or  station  will  not  affect  a man’s  op- 
portunity for  advancement. 

• Advancements  to  pay  grade  4 
and  3 have  been  placed  on  a compe- 
titive basis,  which  makes  all  advance- 
ments to  pay  grades  2,  3 and  4 on  an 
area-wide  competitive  basis  and  ad- 
vancements to  pay  grade  1A  on  a 
service-wide  competitive  basis. 

• The  sea  duty  requirement  for 
advancement  from  pay  grade  2 to  pay 
grade  1A  has  been  reduced  to  six 
months  for  most  ratings.  For  several 
ratings  no  sea  duty  is  required  for  ad- 
vancement from  pay  grade  2 to  pay 
grade  1A.  (See  chart). 

• The  service  required  for  change 


Service,  Sea  Duty  and  Mark  Requirements 

Advancements  in  rating  are  to  be  made  only  to  the  next  higher  pay  grade. 
The  chart  below  outlines  the  service  in  pay  grade,  sea  duty  and  marks 
required  for  advancement. 


Pay 

Grade 

SERVICE 

REQUIREMENT 

MARKS  REQUIREMENTS 

Present 
Pay  Grade 

Proficiency 
in  Rating 

Conduct 

7 to  6 

No  specified  time  for 
advancements  effected 
on  completion  of  re- 
cruit training  by  Tra- 
Cens;  Otherwise, 

None 

No  mark  less  than  2.5 
for  period  of  recruit 
training. 

4 mos.  naval  service 

None 

No  mark  less  than  2.5 
for  1 mo.  preceding 
advancement. 

6 to  5 

6 months 

No  mark  less  than  2.5 
for  preceding  6 mos. 
and  not  less  than  3.5 
for  quarter  preceding 
advancement. 

No  mark  less  than  2.5 
for  preceding  6 mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.25  for  6 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

5 to  4 

6 months 

No  mark  less  than  2.5 
for  preceding  6 mos. 
and  not  less  than  3.5 
for  quarter  preceding 
advancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  6 mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  6 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

4 to  3 

12  months 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  12  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  12 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  12  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  12 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

3 to  2 

12  mos.  and  36  mos. 
total  active  service. 
*Sea  duty  of  at  least 
6 mos.  in  pay  grades  3 
and/or  4. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  12  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  12 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  12  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  12 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

2 to  1A 

36  months. 

*Sea  duty  of  at  least 
6 mos.  in  pay  grade  2. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  24  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  24 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0 
for  preceding  24  mos. 
and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  3.5  for  24 
mos.  preceding  ad- 
vancement. 

1A  to  1 

24  mos.  OR 
12  mos.  Sea  duty  in 
pay  grade  1A.  (2  mos. 
shore  duty  may  be 
counted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  1 mo.  sea 
duty.) 

No  mark  less  than  3.5 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement.  (In  ad- 
dition no  mark  in  any 
other  subject  less  than 
3.5  for  12  mos.  pre- 
ceding advancement.) 

No  mark  less  than  4.0 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement. 

* Sea  duty  for  advancement  to  pay  grades  2 and  1A  not  required  for 
enlisted  women,  for  personnel  in  IM,  OM,  CT,  MA,  DM  and  JO  ratings, 
for  personnel  in  Group  IX  (aviation)  ratings  and  for  personnel  classified 
L5  or  L6  by  BuMed. 
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in  status  from  pay  grade  1A  to  pay 
grade  1 is  now  either  24  months  ashore 
or  12  months  sea  duty.  Periods  served 
at  sea  and  ashore  may  he  combined  in 
determining  eligibility,  counting  two 
months  shore  duty  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  month  sea  duty. 

• Personnel  in  pay  grades  5,  6 and 
7 may  he  advanced  only  in  the  proper 
rating  channel.  This  means:  Seamen 
advance  only  to  ratings  listed  under 
rating  structure  Group  I (deck),  II 
(ordnance).  III  (electronics),  IV 
(precision  equipment),  V (administra- 
tive and  clerical)  and  VI  (miscellane- 
ous). Firemen  advance  only  to  rat- 
ings in  Group  VII  (engineering  and 
hull).  Constructionmen  advance  only 
to  ratings  in  Group  VIII  (construc- 
tion ) . Airmen  advance  only  to  rat- 
ings in  Group  IX  (aviation).  Hospi- 
talmen  advance  only  to  ratings  in 
Group  X (medical).  Dentalmen  ad- 
vance only  to  ratings  in  Group  XI 
(dental)  and  steivardsmen  advance 
only  to  ratings  in  Group  XII  (stew- 
ard). 

Commanding  officers  have  been  au- 
thorized to  advance  enlisted  person- 
nel in  rating  when  they  'are  eligible 
under  current  instructions  without  re- 
gard to  vacancies  in  complement  as 
follows:  Pay  grade  7 to  6 upon  com- 
pletion of  recruit  training  or  upon 
fulfillment  of  service  and  mark  re- 
quirements (see  chart  page  42)  if  not 
previously  advanced. 

Commanding  officers  may  advance 
personnel  from  pay  grade  6 to  pay 
grade  5 when  qualified.  They  may 
also  advance  personnel  from  pay  grade 
5 to  pay  grade  4,  pay  grade  4 to  pay 
grade  3 and  pay  grade  3 to  pay  grade 
2 as  a result  of  competitive  exams 
and  upon  receipt  of  specific  author- 
ity from  the  cognizant  commander 
(see  list  page  47)  or  from  the  ap- 
propriate commander  to  whom  such 
authority  has  been  redelegated  by 
ComServPac  or  ComServLant.  Ad- 
vancements to  pay  grade  1A  and 
changes  in  status  from  pay  grade  1A 
to  pay  grade  1 may  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  of  specific  authority  from 
BuPers. 

All  requirements  for  advancement 
in  rating  and  changes  in  status  must 
be  fulfilled.  In  any  case  where  they 
are  not,  the  advancement  is  subject 
to  cancellation  by  BuPers. 

Personnel  in  temporary  duty  status 
are  eligible  for  competitive  examina- 
tion and  for  advancement.  They  may 
compete  for  advancement  under  the 
quota  assigned  to  the  cognizant  com- 


mander in  whose  area  their  temporary 
duty  station  is  located  (see  list  page 
47)  and  may  he  advanced  by  the 
temporary  duty  station.  Service  rec- 
ords must  be  at  the  person’s  tempo- 
rary station,  or  available  to  it,  in  order 
to  certify  eligibility. 

Personnel  hospitalized  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  competitive  examination  or  for 
advancement.  However,  personnel  in 
pay  grade  2 may  be  recommended  for 
competitive  pay  grade  1A  examina- 
tions if  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
activity  from  which  the  individual  was 
hospitalized  and  the  medical  officer 
in  command  of  the  hospital  agree  in 
writing  and  may  compete  in  pay  grade 
1A  examinations  while  hospitalized. 

Personnel  in  transient  status  are  not 
eligible  for  competitive  examinations 
or  advancement  with  the  exception 
that  personnel  previously  recommend- 
ed by  commanding  officers  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  exam  for  pay  grade 
1A  are  eligible  to  take  the  exam. 

Personnel  in  school  under  instruc- 
tion may  take  competitive  examina- 
tions and  be  advanced  if  attending  a 
class  B level  school  and  holding  the 
rate  for  which  they  are  receiving 
advanced  schooling.  Personnel  in  pay 
grades  7 and  6 attending  schools  are 
eligible  for  advancement  to  pay  grades 
6 and  5 respectively. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  required  pro- 
ficiency in  rating  marks  for  advance- 


ment, personnel  under  instruction  in 
schools  should  be  given  a mark  in 
interest  and  application  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  This  mark  may  be 
substituted  for  the  proficiency  mark 
only  for  the  period  the  individual  is 
under  instruction  and  may  be  com- 
bined with  previously  assigned  pro- 
ficiency marks  in  determining  eligi- 
bility. 

Service,  sea  duty  and  mark  re- 
quirements for  advancement  — The 

chart  appearing  on  page  42  shows 
the  latest  requirements  for  advance- 
ment in  rating. 

Service  which  may  or  may  not  be 
counted  in  determing  an  individual’s 
eligibility  for  advancement  in  rating 
or  appointment  to  pay  grade  1 is  as 
follows:  Service  performed  in  present 
pay  grade  during  current  tour  of  active 
duty  may  be  counted.  If  a man’s 
current  enlistment  was  made  under 
continuous  service — that  is,  if  not 
more  than  three  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  old  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  -then  the  service 
performed  in  present  pay  grade  dur- 
ing the  previous  enlistment  may  also 
be  counted. 

Service  performed  in  present  pay 
grade  during  a prior  tour  of  active 
duty  may  be  counted  if  an  individual 
entered  upon  his  current  tour  of  active 
duty  three  months  or  less  after  being 
released  from  his  previous  tour  of 


Different  Classes  of  Navy  Service  Schools 


As  a result  of  correspondence  from 
personnel  asking  for  a definition  of 
what  constitutes  the  different  classes 
of  Navy  service  schools.  All  Hands 
is  publishing  this  information.  Serv- 
ice schools  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  They  are: 

• Class  P schools — Designed  to 
conduct  training  at  a preparatory  or 
basic  training  level.  The  length  of 
the  course  for  the  Class  P schools 
will  vary  from  eight  to  12  weeks. 

• Class  A schools—  Designed  to 
cover  the  ground  work  for  general 
service  ratings.  The  curricula  for 
Class  A schools  include  all  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  required  for  petty 
officer  third  and  second  class.  The 
length  of  the  course  for  Class  A 
schools  will  vary  from  nine  to  44 
weeks. 

• Class  B schools — Designed  to 
prepare  enlisted  personnel  for  the 


higher  petty  officer  rates.  The  cur- 
ricula include  all  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  petty  officer  first  and  chief 
petty  officer.  The  length  of  the 
course  will  vary  from  14  to  60  weeks. 

• Class  C schools — Designed  to 
train  enlisted  personnel  in  a particu- 
lar qualification  or  skill  which  does 
not  cover  the  full  requirements  for 
a general  service  rating.  The  cur- 
ricula for  these  schools  are  designed 
around  t he  special  qualification  or 
skill  which  is  desired.  Class  C 
schools  are  further  divided  into  sub- 
classes: 

Class  C-l  schools — Includes  all 
class  C schools  located  in  naval 
establishments. 

Class  C-2  schools — Includes  all 
special  schools  recognized  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  oper- 
ated in  civilian  manufacturing 
plants. 
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active  duty.  In  other  words,  any 
period  of  inactive  service  of  over  three 
months  between  present  and  previous 
tours  of  active  duty,  or  in  any  case 
where  over  three  months  elapsed  be- 
tween discharge  and  reenlistment,  the 
time  served  in  present  pay  grade  in 
a past  enlistment  or  tour  of  active 
duty  may  not  be  counted. 

Period  between  discharge  and  re 
enlistment  or  enlistment,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  days  and  the  fact 
that  service  may  be  considered  as 
“continuous”  because  less  than  three 
months  elapsed  between  discharge 
and  reenlistment,  may  not  be  counted 
as  time  served  in  present  pay  grade 
or  in  totaling  active  service.  No 
period  of  inactive  duty  may  be  counted 
as  time  served  in  present  pay  grade 
or  in  totaling  active  service. 

Personnel  who  were  enlisted  or  re- 
enlisted in  a rate  lower  than  the  rat- 
ing held  when  discharged  must  again 
fulfill  the  service  in  pay  grade  re- 
quirements for  each  future  advance- 
ment in  rating. 

Personnel  reduced  in  rating  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons  are  required  to  ful- 
fill once  again  the  service  and  other 
requirements  for  advancement  in  rat- 
ing. However,  personnel  in  pay  grades 
1 or  1A  reduced  to  pay  grade  2 by 
disciplinary  action  will  be  considered 
eligible  to  compete  for  readvancement 
to  pay  grade  1A  if,  on  the  date  set 
as  the  latest  that  eligibility  require- 
ments may  be  fulfilled,  a period  of  at 
least  24  months  has  been  served  in 


Transferee  Added  on  Bottom 
Of  Advancement  Waiting  List 

Transfer  from  one  command  to 
another  in  a different  area  will  re- 
sult in  an  individual  on  a waiting 
list  for  advancement  to  pay  grade 
4,  3 or  2 being  added  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  maintained  by  the 
new  command. 

When  transferred  to  another 
area,  names  of  personnel  are  re- 
moved from  the  waiting  list  main- 
tained by  the  area  from  which 
transferred.  However,  suitable  entry 
as  to  an  individual’s  status  in  re- 
gard to  advancement  should  be 
made  on  page  9 of  the  service  rec- 
ord when  transferred  and  a certi- 
fied copy  of  the  report  of  examina- 
tion for  advancement  in  rating 
(NavPers  624)  filed  in  their  serv- 
ice record. 


the  lower  pay  grade  and  provided  the 
individual  has  maintained  the  marks 
required.  Service  in  pay  grade  per- 
formed before  the  date  of  the  offense 
which  resulted  in  reduction  in  rating 
or  prior  to  termination  of  confinement 
(where  confinement  was  served  as  a 
result  of  a deck  court  or  court  mar- 
tial sentence)  may  not  be  counted  in 
determining  eligibility  for  advance- 
ment. 

Where  total  active  service  is  a pre- 
scribed requirement  for  advancement, 
the  total  of  all  previous  active  service 
as  usn,  usnr  and  usn-i  may  be 
counted. 

Sea  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  a man  is  eligible  for 
advancement  or  appointment  to  pay 
grade  1,  is  defined  as  follows: 

• Duty  in  vessels  or  units  assigned 
as  a part  of  the  organization  of  the 
sea  going  forces;  duty  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
including  Panama  and  Alaska;  duty 
in  units  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

• Duty  in  vessels  assigned  to  con- 
tinental naval  districts  and  river  com- 
mands and  duty  in  shore-based  fleet 
activities  within  the  continental  limits 
may  not  be  counted  as  sea  duty  for 
advancement  purposes.  However,  if 
the  district  vessels  or  personnel  at- 
tached to  shore-based  fleet  activities 
are  engaged  in  operations  at  sea  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  days  in 
the  period  involved,  the  entire  period 
may  be  credited  towards  fulfilling  sea 
duty  requirements.  No  day  may  be 
counted  during  which  the  period  of 
operations  was  less  than  four  hours. 

Sea  pay  is  not  a governing  factor  in 
determining  whether  a particular  type 
of  duty  is  considered  sea  duty  for  ad- 
vancement purposes.  Sea  duty  is  com- 
puted on  a monthly  basis,  and  periods 
of  less  than  one  month,  when  totaled, 
will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  30 
days  being  equivalent  to  one  month. 

Sea  duty  starts  on  the  day  of  re- 
porting to  an  assignment,  or  on  the 
date  of  transfer  from  an  activity  with- 
in the  continental  limits  for  transpor- 
tation to  an  activity  considered  as  sea 
duty  for  advancement  purposes.  Sea 
duty  ends  on  the  date  of  transfer 
from  such  an  activity,  or  on  the  date 
of  reporting  to  the  first  shore  activity, 
within  the  continental  limits  when 
transportation  from  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  is  involved. 

The  following  duty  may  not  he 
counted  as  sea  duty  for  advancement 
purposes  if  the  individual  was  serving 
in  a sea  duty  status  just  prior  to  any 


of  these  periods:  (1)  Leave  in  excess 
of  60  days  where  personnel  return  to 
sea  duty;  (2)  All  leave  where  person- 
nel report  to  shore  duty  upon  its  ex- 
piration; (3)  Periods  between  dis- 
charge and  subsequent  reenlistment: 
(4)  All  time  spent  in  continental  hos- 
pitals as  a result  of  misconduct;  (5  i 
Time  spent  in  continental  hospitals, 
on  convalescent  leave,  or  in  a similar 


Convening  Authorities 
For  Pay  Grade  1A  Exam 

Listed  below  are  those  command- 
ers who  have  been  authorized  by 
BuPers  to  convene  main  examining 
board  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  1A.  These  commanders 
have  authority  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect subordinate  commanders  to 
appoint  local  examining  boards 
where  they  consider  it  necessary; 
ComServPac;  ComAirPac;  Com- 
BatCruPac;  ComDesPac;  Com- 
SubPac;  ComPhibPac;  ComTra- 
ComdPac;  ComPacResFlt;  Com- 
WeSeaFron;  ComAlSeaFron; 
ComHawSeaFron;  Com  14;  Com 
17;  ComNavWesPac;  ComNavFE; 
ComSoPac;  ComMarianas;  Com- 
NavPhil;  ComNavPortFac,  Shang- 
hai; ComNavPortFac,  Tsingtao; 
ComServLant;  ComAirLant;  Com- 
BatCruLant;  ComDesLant;  Com- 
SubLant;  ComPhibLant,  Com- 
TraComdLant;  CoMinLant;  Com- 
LantResFlt;  ComEastSeaFron; 
ComCaribSeaFron;  Com  10:  Com 
15;  CincNELM;  CNATRA; 
CNAVANTRA;  CNABasicTra; 
C N A R e s T r a ; CNATechTra ; 
CNATE;  CNO  (CNC) ; COs  of 
vessels  of  Naval  Transportation 
Service. 

For  the  purpose  of  competitive 
examinations  for  pay  grade  1A 
rates,  the  commanders  listed  below 
have  jurisdiction  over  personnel 
attached  to  recruiting  stations  and 
offices  of  naval  officer  procurement 
which  are  located  within  the  geo- 
graphic limits  of  their  naval  dis- 
trict or  river  command  as  well  as 
for  personnel  assigned  within  their 
command:  Com  1;  Com  3;  Com  4; 
Com  5;  Com  6;  Com  8;  Com  9; 
Com  11;  Com  12;  Com  13;  Com- 
SRNC;  ComPRNC  (includes  bu- 
reaus, boards  and  offices  of  the 
Navy  Department  other  than  CNO 
(CNC). 
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status  for  periods  of  more  than  60 
days;  (6)  Duty  in  connection  with 
fitting  out  new  construction  vessels 
or  recommissioning  vessels  for  periods 
of  more  than  60  days. 

If  a man  is  ordered  from  sea  duty 
for  temporary  additional  duty  under 
instruction  at  a school  within  the  con- 
tinental limits,  and  is  returned  to  sea 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course,  it  may  be  counted  as  sea  duty. 
However,  if  the  course  of  instruction 
is  longer  than  three  months,  only  three 
months  may  be  counted  as  sea  duty  for 
advancement  purposes.  Duty  in  the 
Reserve  Fleets  is  not  considered  sea 
duty  for  advancement  purposes. 

The  periods  of  time  listed  under 
“marks  requirements”  (see  chart  page 
42)  are  those  periods  just  prior  to 
the  date  of  advancement,  or  the  date 
announced  that  eligibility  require- 
ments must  be  fulfilled.  Where  marks 
are  lowered  the  date  of  the  offense 
and  not  the  end  of  the  marking  period 
will  be  used  to  determine  the  earliest 
date  of  eligibility  for  future  advance- 
ment, except  when  personnel  are  re- 
duced in  rating  and  confined  the  date 
the  confinement  ends  will  be  used 
instead  of  the  date  of  the  offense. 
Whenever  a conduct  mark  of  less 
than  4.0  is  given  an  entry  to  explain 
the  reason  must  be  made  on  page  9 of 
the  service  record,  unless  a previous 
entry  has  been  made  during  the  period 
covered  which  would  account  for  it. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment personnel  classified  L5  or  L6  by 
BuMed  must  be  physically  capable 
of  performing  all  the  duties  of  their 
ratings  consistent  with  their  classifi- 
cations. 

Personnel  in  a probationary  status 
as  a result  of  disciplinary  action  are 
eligible  for  advancement  in  rating,  but 
are  not  eligible  for  appointment  to 
pay  grade  1. 

Training  courses  and  service  school 
requirements— All  candidates  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating  must  complete 
pertinent  parts  of  existing  and  ap- 
plicable training  courses  which  are 
listed  in  column  two  of  enclosure  (A) 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  6-48  (NDB,  15 
Jan  1948)  and  the  general  training 
courses  for  petty  officers  (NavPers 
10602-3)  in  preparing  for  advance- 
ment to  each  petty  officer  rate. 

When  new  training  courses  cover- 
ing the  new  (present)  rating  struc- 
ture are  issued  to  the  service  the  com- 
pletion of  these  courses  will  be  re- 
quired in  place  of  the  courses  men- 
tioned above.  Full  advantage  should 


he  taken  of  applicable  USAFI 
courses  in  preparing  tor  advancement 
in  rating. 

Competitive  advancement  to  pay 
grade  4,  3,  and  2— Personnel  may  be 
advanced  in  rating  to  pay  grade  4,  3 
and  2 only  after  specific  authority  is 
received  from  the  cognizant  com- 
mander (see  list  page  47)  or  from 
a commander  whom  ComServLant  or 
ComServPac  has  reallocated  a quota, 
or  from  BuPers  in  acting  on  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  activities  not 
included  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commands  listed  on  page  47. 

Personnel  not  actually  assigned  to 
units  under  the  jurisdiction  of  com- 
mands listed  on  page  47  and  who  may 
be  serving  with  other  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  or  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  may  compete 
for  advancement,  if  eligible,  within 
the  quota  assigned  the  commander  in 
whose  geographical  area  they  are 
located. 

Personnel  in  commissioning  details 
may  be  advanced  to  pay  grade  4,  3 
and  2 rates  within  the  quota  allocated 
to  that  particular  naval  district  until 
the  vessel  is  commissioned  and  as- 
signed to  a fleet. 

Competitive  examinations  will  be 
held  either  quarterly  or  semi-annually, 
depending  upon  how  often  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  men  in  each 
individual  rating  group  be  examined 
for  advancement.  The  respective  com- 
manders to  whom  BuPers  allocates 
quotas  will  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  exams  are  to  be  held 
quarterly  or  semi-annually. 

All  candidates  for  advancement  in 
rating  must  take  the  examination 
within  the  six  months  period  prior  to 
the  date  announced  that  advancements 
will  be  effected. 

During  the  first  quarter  (3  months) 
of  the  six-month  period  prior  to  the 
date  advancements  are  to  be  effected 
the  following  personnel  may  be  ex- 
amined: 

For  pay  grade  4 rates — Those  whose 
eligibility  is  anticipated  by  the  16th 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the 
quarter. 

Example:  John  Doe,  SN,  is  a can- 
didate for  advancement  to  GM3.  Let’s 
say  the  date  announced  that  advance- 
ments will  be  effected  is  16  February. 
He  may  take  the  exams  given  during 
the  three  months  period  immediately 
preceding  16  February,  if,  by  16  Feb- 
ruary it  is  expected  that  he  will  have 
fulfilled  all  other  eligibility  require- 
ments. 


For  pay  grade  3 and  2 rates — Those 
whose  eligibility  is  anticipated  by  the 
16th  day  of  the  second  month  of  the 
quarter  (example  above  applies)  and 
those  whose  eligibility  is  anticipated 
by  the  16th  day  of  the  following  quar- 
ter. 

In  the  latter  case  the  following  ex- 
ample applies:  W.  T.  Door,  GM2,  is 
a candidate  for  advancement  to  GM1. 
Let’s  say  the  date  announced  that 
advancements  will  be  effected  is  16 


Volunteer  Naval  Reservists 
Now  Eligible  to  Compete 
For  Academy  Appointments 

Liberalization  of  eligibility  require- 
ments for  competing  for  Naval  Acad- 
emy appointments  opens  the  door  for 
thousands  of  Naval  Reservists  not 
eligible  previously. 

The  modification  sets  14  days  ac- 
tive or  training  duty  performed  prior 
to  20  Apr  1949  as  the  only  service 
requirement  necessary  to  compete  in 
entrance  examinations  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  next 
year. 

Linder  previous  regulations,  Reserv- 
ists were  required  to  be  attached  to 
or  associated  with  an  Organized  Naval 
Reserve  unit  and  to  have  attended  a 
minimum  of  27  drills  or  equivalent 
duty  between  1 July  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding appointment  and  the  date  of 
the  mental  examination,  which  is  the 
third  Wednesday  in  April  of  the  year 
of  appointment. 

Other  requirements  specify  that 
Naval  Reserve  candidates  must  be: 

• Citizens  of  the  U.S. 

• Not  more  than  21  years  of  age 
on  1 April  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  appointed.  For  personnel  with 
one  year  of  honorable  service  during 
World  War  II,  the  age  limit  is  raised 
to  23  years.  . 

• Must  have  been  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  least  one  year  by  1 July 
of  the  year  of  appointment. 

• Recommended  by  their  com- 
manding officers,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing a good  record. 

• Capable  of  meeting  the  same 
moral,  mental  and  physical  require- 
ments of  other  candidates. 

Reservists  may  apply  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  academy  by  submitting 
a request  via  the  individual’s  com- 
manding officer  or  the  naval  district 
commandant. 
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May.  He  would  be  eligible  to  take 
competitive  exams  which  are  given 
any  time  after  15  November  of  the 
preceding  year  if,  by  16  May,  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  have  fulfilled 
all  other  eligibility  requirements. 

Maintaining  a six-month  waiting 
list,  convening  examining  boards,  pre- 
paring competitive  examinations  and 
other  details  connected  with  selecting 
ay  competition  the  men  best  suited 
for  advancement  will  be  a function 
of  the  commanders  to  whom  BuPers 
allocates  quotas. 

Personnel  will  not  be  retained  on 
waiting  list  after  discharge.  They 
will  not  be  removed  from  waiting  list 
however,  if  they  reenlist  on  board 
within  24  hours.  They  will  be  re- 
placed on  waiting  lists  only  if  they 
reenlist  under  continuous  service 
(within  three  months)  in  the  same 
organization  covered  by  the  waiting 
list. 

Advancements  to  pay  grades  4,  3 
and  2 will  normally  be  made  effective 


'Whyte  Hatt'  Will  Depict 
Advantages  of  Navy  Life 

A bulletin  board  poster  comic 
strip  which  will  be  distributed  to 
all  ships  and  stations  five  times 
yearly  is  being  published  by  Bu- 
Pers. 

Featuring  a character  known  as 
“Whyte  Hatt,”  the  strip  will  graph- 
ically illustrate  the  advantages  of 
a career  in  the  Navy  by  compari- 
son with  the  advantages  generally 
available  in  civilian  life. 

The  strip  will  appear  in  color, 
each  strip  containing  a complete 
adventure. 


on  the  16th  days  of  the  second  month 
of  each  quarter.  When  the  16th  falls 
on  a Saturday,  Sunday  or  national 
holiday  the  date  of  the  first  normal 
working  day  following  the  16th  will 
be  substituted.  When  authorizations 
for  advancement  of  individuals  do  not 
arrive  at  commands  by  the  16th  an 
additional  allowance  of  approximately 
14  days  following  the  specified  date 
is  permitted  in  which  to  effect  ad- 
vancements. 

BuPers  considers  the  competitive 
system  will  provide  the  maximum  op- 
portunity for  advancement  of  each 
enlisted  person  in  the  Navy,  and  does 
not  desire  recommendations  for  ad- 
vancement of  individuals  except  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

Service-wide  competitive  examina- 
tions for  advancement  to  pay  grade 

1 A— BuPers  plans  to  hold  service- 
wide, competitive  pay  grade  1A  exami- 
nations annually.  Personnel  should 
not  be  recommended  for  pay  grade 
1A  except  at  such  time  as  instructions 
are  issued  announcing  the  exams.  The 
names  of  personnel  who  qualify  by 
passing  the  examination  will  be  placed 
on  a waiting  list  maintained  by  Bu- 
Pers in  the  order  of  final  multiple 
scores  attained  in  each  rating.  Ad- 
vancement of  individuals  on  the  list 
will  be  made  by  BuPers.  The  list 
will  not  be  published. 

A list  of  the  commanders  who  have 
been  given  authority  by  BuPers  to 
convene  main  examining  boards  for 
pay  grade  1A  is  shown  on  page  44. 
These  convening  authorities  may,  at 
their  discretion,  direct  subordinate 
commanders  to  appoint  necessary  local 
examining  boards  to  conduct  exami- 
nation of  candidates  within  their  com- 
mands. Commanding  officers  of  ships 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service  having  candidates  for  ex- 
amination may  appoint  local  examin- 
ing boards  and  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  these 
boards. 

Personnel  who  take  one  examination 
but  who  are  not  advanced  to  pay 
grade  1A  prior  to  the  date  a new  set 
of  examinations  is  issued  are  required 
to  re-take  the  exam.  Examinations 
will  be  marked  and  graded  by  BuPers 
and  no  key  to  the  exams  will  be  fur- 
nished examining  boards. 

Recommendation  of  candidates  to 
take  competitive  examinations  for  pay 
grade  1A  will  be  made  by  command- 
ing officers  to  the  appropriate  con- 
vening authority  (see  list  on  page  44) 
in  accordance  with  BuPers  instruc- 
tions and  specific  instructions  which 


may  be  issued  by  those  authorities  to 
commands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Personnel  taking  the  examinations 
should  not  be  placed  in  a transient 
status  on  the  date  the  examinations 
are  to  be  held,  making  them  unable 
to  compete  under  any  command,  if  it 
can  be  avoided. 

Appointments  to  pay  grade  7 — 

Nominations  for  appointment  to  pay 
grade  1 should  be  submitted  to  Bu- 
Pers in  advance  of  the  anticipated 
eligibility  date.  The  effective  date 
of  appointment  will  be  determined  by 
BuPers,  but  will  not  be  earlier  than 
the  date  the  individual  was  recom- 
mended. BuPers  Manual.  Article 
D-5111,  contains  detailed  instructions 
for  submission  of  recommendations 
and  should  be  followed  closely. 

Changes  in  rate  and  rate  symbols 
— Commanding  officers  are  authorized 
by  BuPers  to  make  the  following 
changes  in  rating  without  reference 
to  BuPers,  provided:  (ll  the  person- 
nel concerned  are  volunteers  for  the 
change  in  rating;  (2)  they  are  quali- 
fied in  all  respects  for  the  new  rates: 
(3)  a vacancy  exists  in  the  activity’s 
allowance:  SN  to  FN  or  to  AN:  SA 
to  FA  or  to  AA;  FN  to  SN;  FA  to 
SA;  AN  to  SN;  A A to  SA. 

Commanding  officers  are  author- 
ized by  BuPers  to  make  the  following 
changes  in  rating  without  reference 
to  BuPers,  provided:  (1)  personnel 
are  graduates  of  the  specified  school: 
(2)  personnel  are  qualified  in  all 
respects  for  the  new  rates:  SN  to  CN 
and  SA  to  CA  (if  graduate  of  Con- 
struction Battalion  school  maintained 
by  BuPers)  ; SN  to  HN  and  SA  to 
HA  (if  graduate  of  hospital  corps 
school  maintained  by  BuMed)  ; SN 
to  DN  and  SA  to  DA  (if  graduate  of 
a dental  technician’s  school  maintained 
by  BuMed). 

BuPers  considers  that  personnel 
who  have  received  sufficient  training, 
either  in  school  or  in  service,  to  be 
identified  as  a striker  for  a particular 
rating  should  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment to  only  that  rating.  Using  per- 
sonnel in  billets  of  other  ratings 
should  be  avoided,  especially  in  the 
higher  pay  grades. 

Enlisted  women  — Enlisted  women 
of  the  regular  Navy  are  eligible  for 
advancement  in  rating  under  the 
same  instructions  as  are  all  other 
regular  Navy  personnel.  Enlisted 
women  are  eligible  for  advancement 
to  and  within  the  following  ratings 
only,  and  are  not  to  be  assigned  as 
strikers  for  any  other  ratings:  FT,  ET, 
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IM,  OM,  TE,  RM,  CT,  YN,  PN,  MA, 
SK,  DK,  CS,  JO,  PI,  LI,  DM,  PH, 
SN,  SA,  AD,  AT,  AL,  AC,  AE,  AM, 
PR,  AG,  TD,  AK,  AN,  AA,  HM,  HN, 
HA,  DT,  DN  and  DA. 

Instructions  for  appointing  enlisted 
women  to  pay  grade  1 are  contained 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  3-47  (AS&SL, 
Jan-June  1947). 

Enlisted  women  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  military  requirements  con- 
tained in  articles  xxx.107,  xxx.109, 
xxx. 110,  xxx. 112  and  xxx.205  of  Quali- 
fications for  Advancement  in  Rating, 
1947  Edition  (Corrected)  (NavPers 
18068).  Women  being  examined  for 
advancement  to  seaman  are  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  requirements  of 
articles  450.101.  450.102,  450.103, 
450.104,  450.201,  450.202,  450.203. 
450.204,  450.205  and  450.206. 

USNR  Personnel  on  Active  Duty- 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  on  active 
duty  with  the  regular  Navy  and  paid 
under  the  appropriation  PSNP  are 
eligible  for  advancement  in  rating 
under  the  same  instruction  as  are 
regular  Navy  personnel.  Reservists 
on  active  duty  with  the  Naval  Re- 
serve are  not  eligible  for  advance- 
ment under  the  same  instructions  as 
are  regular  Navy  personnel,  though 
instructions  covering  their  advance- 
ment is  practically  identical. 

Fleet  Reservists  and  Retired  En- 
listed Personnel  on  Active  Duty— 
Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  enlisted 
personnel  on  active  duty  are  eligible 
for  advancement  and  appointment  to 
pay  grade  1 under  the  same  instruc- 
tions as  are  regular  Navy  personnel. 

Repatriated  Enlisted  Personnel— 
Although  BuPers  considers  that  prac- 
tically all  repatriated  enlisted  per- 
sonnel have  received  the  full  benefits 
of  advancements  in  rating  authorized 
by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  (AS&SL, 
Jan-June  1946),  the  provisions  of  that 
letter  are  still  in  effect  for  those  repat- 
riated enlisted  personnel  whose  period 
of  18  months  following  first  reporting 
to  a permanent  duty  station  after 
hospitalization,  processing  and  leave 
has  not  expired.  All  other  advance- 
ments in  rating  or  appointments  to 
pay  grade  1 following  the  conclusion 
of  18-month  period  will  be  under  the 
same  instructions  as  apply  to  other 
regular  Navy  personnel. 

Temporary  officers,  USN  and 
USNR,  whose  permanent  status  is  en- 
listed— Advancement  in  rating  in  their 
permanent  enlisted  status  of  person- 
nel serving  under  original  temporary 
appointments  as  warrant  or  commis- 


sioned officers  will  be  effected  as  out- 
lined in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  126-45 
(AS&SL,  Jan-June  1945),  and  not  as 
prescribed  for  other  regular  Navy 
personnel  by  current  instructions.  Per- 
sonnel in  this  category  will  not  he 


required  to  compete  for  pay  grade 
1A  rates  under  the  same  conditions 
as  are  other  regular  Navy  personnel. 
BuPers  has  requested  that  command- 
ing officers  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  all  temporary  officers. 


Quotas  to  Be  Allocated  for  Advancement 


All  Navy  personnel  will  get  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  advance- 
ment in  rating  to  pay  grades  4,  3 and 

2 if  eligible.  They  may  compete  fox* 
advancement  for  the  quota  assigned 
to  the  command  in  which  they  are 
serving.  BuPers  will  allocate  periodic 
quotas  for  advancement  in  rating  of 
enlisted  personnel  to  pay  grade  4, 

3 and  2 rates  to  the  17  commands 
listed  below: 

• ComServLant  — ComServLant’s 
quota  will  include  personnel  assigned 
vessels  and  shore  based  activities  un- 
der the  administrative  cognizance  of 
CincLant  and  CincLantFlt  (includ- 
ing LantResFlt,  naval  components 
of  ComMATS,  MATS  continental 
division  and  ComFltLogSupWing- 
Lant)  ; personnel  assigned  ves- 
sels or  activities  under  CincNELM; 
Navy  personnel  assigned  FMFLant ; 
personnel  assigned  In-Service  Craft 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to 
LanFlt,  10th  and  15th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts; personnel  assigned  to  10th 
and  15th  Naval  Districts;  personnel 
assigned  Eastern  and  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontiers  and  personnel  assigned 
vessel  of  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service  operating  in  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  European-African  waters. 

• ComServPac  — ComServPac’s 
quota  will  include  personnel  as- 
signed vessels  and  shore-based  ac- 
tivities under  the  administrative  cog- 
nizance of  CincPacFlt  (including 
PacResFlt,  components  of  MATS 
Pacific  Division,  including  Asiatic 
Wing,  ComFltLogSupWingPac)  ; 
Navy  personnel  assigned  FMFPac; 
personnel  assigned  In-Service  Craft 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to 
PacFlt,  14th  and  17th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts; personnel  assigned  14th  and 
17th  Naval  Districts;  personnel  as- 
signed Western,  Hawaiian  and 
Alaskan  Sea  Frontiers;  personnel  as- 
signed vessels  of  Naval  Transpor- 
tation Service  operating  in  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  including  Asiat- 
ic waters. 


• The  commandant  of  each  con- 
tinental naval  district’s  quota  will 
include  personnel  assigned  In-Serv- 
ice Craft  specifically  assigned  each 
of  these  districts;  personnel  as- 
signed certain  activities  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  each  naval 
district  but  who  do  not  come  under 
the  normal  administration  of  the 
naval  district  such  as  recruiting  per- 
sonnel, naval  officer  procurement 
personnel  and  Navy  personnel  as- 
signed Marine  Corps  activities  (ex- 
cept Fleet  Marine  Force  activities). 

• Commandant  Severn  River  Naval 
Command’s  quota  will  include  per- 
sonnel assigned  SRNC,  including 
those  assigned  to  In-Service  Craft 
which  are  specifically  assigned 
SRNC. 

• Commandant  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command’s  quota  will  include 
personnel  assigned  PRNC,  including 
those  assigned  to  In-Service  Craft 
which  are  specifically  assigned 
PRNC;  personnel  assigned  certain 
activities  within  the  geographical 
confines  of  PRNC  hut  who  do  not 
come  under  the  normal  administra- 
tion of  the  command;  personnel  as- 
signed bureaus,  boards  and  offices 
of  the  Navy  Department;  personnel 
assigned  to  such  special  craft  as 
are  serving  directly  under  CNO; 
personnel  assigned  to  CNO  (Op-32) 
and  CNO  (Op-27)  serving  outside 
the  continental  limits,  or  personnel 
in  comparable  assignments. 

• CNATra’s  quota  will  include 
personnel  assigned  CNATra,  CNA- 
BasTra,  CNAVanTra,  CNATechTra 
and  CNAResTra. 

• CNATE’s  quota  will  include 
personnel  assigned  CNATE. 

• CNO  (CNC)’s  quota  will  in- 
clude personnel  assigned  to  CNO 
(CNC),  regardless  of  geographical 
location.  These  personnel  are  at- 
tached to  supplementary  radio  sta- 
tions, communication  security  units, 
radiophoto  units  and  such  other  units 
as  may  be  designated. 
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48  Ships  and  12  Air  Squadrons  Get  Battle  Efficiency  Pennants 


If  you  see  a group  of  sailors  walk- 
ing on  the  beach  with  a gait  that  is  a 
little  livelier  and  appearing  just  a 
mite  cockier,  you’ll  know  they’re 
probably  crew  members  from  one  or 
more  of  48  ships  and  12  aircraft 
squadrons  awarded  battle  efficiency 
pennants. 

You’ll  be  certain,  moreover,  if  you 
note  whether  they’re  wearing  the  bat- 
tle efficiency  “E”  badge  on  the  arm 
of  their  uniforms.  It’s  that  “E”  sig- 
nifying their  contribution  to  the  pen- 
nant winning  by  their  ships  which 
display  readiness  and  fitness  as  in- 
tegrated units. 

The  Navy’s  first  postwar  efficiency 
contests  mark  a return  to  annual 
competition  among  operating  forces 
to  determine  over-all  performance  of 
ships  and  aircraft  squadrons  in  all 
forms  of  battle  exercises.  Judging  is 
based  on  performance  of  the  entire 
ship  or  squadron,  and  not  by  individ- 
ual departments  as  in  the  past. 

First  postwar  competition  period 
ended  1 July.  Awards  are  made  to 
the  ships  and  squadrons  under  the  re- 
vised fleet  training  program. 


Cruiser  and  Two  Tin  Cans 
Visit  India  and  Pakistan 

A good-will  visit  to  India  and 
Pakistan  was  made  by  uss  Toledo 
(CA  133),  uss  Chevalier  (DD  805) 
and  uss  Higbee  (DD  806). 

It  was  the  first  time  U.S.  Naval 
ships  have  visited  these  countries 
since  they  acquired  their  new  sta- 
tus as  individual  dominions.  Prior 
to  this  cruise  Toledo  operated  in 
Japanese  waters  as  flagship  for 
ComSupGrpNavFE. 


The  new  fleet  training  program 
means  that  contests  are  based  on  intra- 
type performance  of  each  ship  or  air- 
craft squadron  as  a fighting  unit  in 
competition  with  all  other  ships  or 
squadrons  of  its  type  in  the  same  fleet. 
Thus,  submarines  compete  in  over-all 
performance  against  submarines,  de- 
stroyers against  destroyers,  fighter 
plane  squadrons  against  fighter  plane 
squadrons,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  battle  efficiency 
pennant  which  winning  ships  can  fly 


at  the  foretruck,  being  adjudged  com- 
petition winners  means  money  in  the 
pockets  of  enlisted  crew  members. 
Eligible  enlisted  men  receive  prize 
money  amounting  to  $20  per  man.  In 
addition  they  are  entitled  to  wear  the 
"‘Es,”  provided  by  the  Navy  free  of 
charge,  on  their  uniforms. 

This  year’s  revival  of  fleet  battle 
competition  included  two  awards — the 
regular  CNO  prize  money  awarded  to 
enlisted  men,  and  the  Marjorie  Ster- 
rett  Battleship  Fund.  Selected  from 
among  battle  efficiency  pennant  win- 
ners for  the  latter  award  were  two 
vessels,  one  from  the  Pacific  and  the 
other  from  the  Atlantic  Fleets. 

Adjudged  top  in  the  Sterrett  com- 
petition was  the  heavy  cruiser  uss 
Helena  (CA  75),  Pacific  Fleet;  and 
the  light  cruiser  uss  Providence  (CL 
82),  Atlantic  Fleet.  Each  ship  was 
awarded  $710.95  to  be  deposited  in 
the  ships’  recreation  funds  earmarked 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  Sterrett  award,  first  started  21 
years  ago  from  a dime  contribution 
by  a New  York  schoolgirl,  differs  this 
year  from  regulations  before  World 
War  II.  Previously  the  fund  paid 
cash  prizes  annually  to  turret  and 
gun  crews  making  highest  scores  in 
short-range  battle  practice,  and  to 
submarine  crews  making  highest  score 
in  torpedo  firing. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  t he 
award  is  made  to  the  entire  ship  on 
the  basis  of  over-all  performance. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Navy's 
emphasis  on  maintaining  readiness 
and  fitness  of  ships  as  a whole,  par- 
ticularly fitting  the  new  training  pro- 
gram to  meet  demands  of  new  weapons 
and  new  concepts  of  warfare. 

Winners  of  the  Sterrett  award  are 
selected  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations— one  ship  in  each  ocean  fleet 
of  the  same  type,  if  practicable. 

Winning  ships  are  permitted  to  fl> 
the  battle  efficiency  pennant  until  an- 
nouncement of  next  year's  competi- 
tion. Enlisted  men  entitled  to  wear 
the  “E”  are  authorized  to  possess  it 
as  a part  of  their  uniform  for  the  year 
during  which  their  ships’  battle  effi- 
ciency pennant  is  flown. 

The  battle  efficiency  pennant  is  a 
red  triangular  pennant  on  which  is 
centered  a black  ball.  Appropriate 
ceremonies  marked  the  hoisting  of  the 


Old  Log  Shows  Times  Haven’t  Changed 


SHIP'S  LOG  of  56  years  ago  is  read 
by  L.  C.  Flick,  QM2,  USN,  who  finds 
entries  about  like  those  of  today. 


Times  change  but  little  for  quar- 
termasters. 

When  USS  Ingraham  (DD  694) 
pulled  into  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Bremerton,  Wash.,  Luther  C. 
Flick,  QM2,  usn,  took  time  out  to 
compare  notes  with  a log  from  USS 
Nipsic,  written  56  years  ago  while 
the  ship  was  in  “Puget  Sound  U.S. 
Naval  Station,”  forerunner  of  the 
Bremerton  yard. 

Except  for  the  intervening  change 
to  the  Navy  24-hour  clock,  the  log’s 
general  makeup  and  phraseology 
were  markedly  similar  to  those  he 
used  on  Ingraham. 

His  practiced  eye  observed,  how- 
ever, that  exact  times  were  frequent- 
ly ignored  throughout  the  log. 

And  in  the  Bremerton  area  at 
least,  Flick  found  they  were  still 
making  practically  the  same  entry 
after  more  than  half  a century.  Nip- 
sic’s  log  entry  of  23  Mar  1892  read: 

Rain.  Carpenter  engaged  in  build- 
ing house  over  hatches. 
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pennant  to  the  foretruck  where  it  will 
fly  until  announcement  of  next  year’s 
winners. 

Complete  battle  efficiency  pennant 
winners,  by  types,  follow: 

• Cruisers — uss  Helena  (CA  75), 
uss  Providence  (CL  82)  and  uss 
Spokane  (CLAA  120). 

• Carriers — uss  Philippine  Sea 
(CV  47)  and  uss  Valley  Forge  (CV 
45). 

• Destroyers,  DEs — uss  Samuel  B. 
Roberts  (DD  823),  uss  Putnam  (DD 
757),  uss  Ernest  G.  Small  (DD  838), 
uss  Leary  (DD  879),  uss  Charles  R. 
Ware  (DD  865),  uss  Fiske  (DD  842), 
uss  James  E.  Kyes  (DD  787),  uss 
Hollister  (DD  788),  uss  McKean  (DD 
784),  uss  Keppler  (DD  765),  uss 
Robert  L.  Wilson  (DD  847),  uss  Ly- 
man K.  Swenson  (DD  729),  uss  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood  (DD  715),  uss  Newman 
K.  Perry  (DD  883),  and  uss  Marsh 
(DE  699). 

• Submarines — uss  Spinax  (SS 
489),  uss  Sarda  (SS  488),  uss  Odax 
(SS  484),  uss  Segundo  (SS  398), 
uss  Razorback  (SS  394),  uss  Chopper 
(SS  342),  and  uss  Cabezon  (SS  334). 

• Seaplane  Tenders — uss  Timbalier 
(AVP  54)  and  uss  Suison  (AVP  53). 

• Destroyer  Tenders — uss  Shenan- 
doah (AD  26)  and  uss  Prairie  (AD 
15). 

• Submarine  Tenders,  Rescue  Ves- 
sels— uss  Tringa  (ASR  16),  uss  Orion 
(AS  18),  and  uss  Sperry  (AS  12). 

• Transports — uss  George  Clymer 
(APA  27),  uss  Weiss  (APD  135), 
uss  Bexar  (APA  237),  and  uss  Begor 
(APD  127). 

• Landing  Ships — uss  LST  601, 
uss  LSM(R)  412,  uss  LST  519,  and 
uss  LST  845. 

• Minesweepers  — uss  Wheatear 
(AM  390),  uss  Grouse  (AMS  15), 
and  uss  Hobson  (DMS  26). 

• Auxiliaries — uss  Canisteo  (AO 
99),  uss  Mosopelea  (ATF  158),  and 
uss  Amphion  (AR  13). 

Aviation  squadron  pennant  winners 
include : 

• Pacific — VMF  214  on  uss  Rendova 
(CVE  114)  ; VF  11A  on  uss  Valley 
Forge  (CV  45)  ; VA  5A  training 
squadron  of  ComAirPac;  VP  HL13 
and  VP  MS7,  Fleet  Air  Wing,  Pac. 

• Atlantic — VMF  212,  FMF,  At- 
lantic; VP  HL11  and  VP  MS9,  Fleet 
Air  Wing,  Atlantic;  VF  7A  on  uss 
Leyte  (CV  32)  ; VA  17A  training 
squadron  of  ComAirLant;  VF  IB  and 
VA  2B  on  uss  Midway  (CVB  41). 


32  Navy,  MarCor  Officers 
Observers  in  Palestine 

Thirty-two  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  are  among  U.  S. 
military  observers  and  communica- 
tions men  serving  in  Palestine.  The 
Navy  is  providing  17  and  the 
Marine  Corps  11  observers.  Four 
naval  officers  are  handling  com- 
munication facilities. 

60  Navy,  MarCor  Officers 
Compete  for  Scholarships 

Sixty  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
junior  officers  will  compete  with 
civilian  scholars  later  this  year  for 
32  of  the  coveted  Rhodes  scholarships 
for  matriculation  at  Oxford  University, 
England. 

The  51  Navy  and  9 Marine  Corps 
officers  with  qualifications  to  enter  the 
1948  scholarship  competition  were 
chosen  by  a naval  selection  board 
convened  for  the  purpose.  By  ranks, 
the  following  numbers  of  officers  were 
selected — ensigns,  36;  lieutenants 

(junior  grade),  six;  lieutenants,  six; 
lieutenant  commanders,  three;  second 
lieutenants,  three;  first  lieutenant, 
one;  and  majors,  five. 

The  32  scholarships  are  the  United 
States’  quota  for  1948.  Competitive 
examinations  will  be  held  in  the  vari- 
ous states  in  December.  Naval  com- 
petitors must  possess  high  scholastic 
ability  and  have  been  in  the  top  20 
per  cent  of  their  classes  while  attend- 
ing the  Naval  Academy  or  comparable 
standing  in  a civilian  college  or  uni- 
versity. 


CompRon  13  has  been  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  its 
outstanding  combat  record  against 
enemy  submarines  in  the  Atlantic  area 
from  13  July  1943  to  16  Jan  1944. 

Operating  from  the  escort  carriers 
uss  Core  (CVE  13)  and  uss  Guadal- 
canal (CVE  60 j of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
antisubmarine  task  groups,  CompRon 
13  relentlessly  sought  the  enemy.  In 
spite  of  bad  weather  conditions,  the 
pilots  and  aircrews  of  this  squadron 
located  enemy  submarine  concentra- 
tions and  attacked  with  courage  and 
skill.  They  destroyed  six  in  all,  two 
in  July,  two  in  August  and  one  in  Oc- 


All  Amateur  Radio  Operators 
Are  Urged  to  Participate 
In  Navy  Day  Code  Contest 

Amateur  radio  operators,  and  others 
who  desire,  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  tbe  20th  Navy  Day  Receiv- 
ing Competition  on  27  Oct  when  a 
message  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Sullivan  will  be  transmitted  via  radio. 

The  text  of  the  message  will  be  run 
on  two  schedules:  one  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  NSS,  9 p.m.  EST  (0200 
GCT),  simultaneously  on  122,  4390, 
9425  and  12,630  kc.;  the  other  from 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  NPG,  7:30  p.m. 
PST  (0330  GCT),  simultaneously  on 
115,  4390,  9225  and  12,540  kc. 

A letter  of  appreciation  will  be 
given  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
anyone  who  makes  a perfect  copy  of 
the  text  of  one  message.  Only  the 
best  copy  of  either  message  should  be 
submitted  in  the  competition  as  no 
extra  credit  will  be  given  for  copying 
both  stations’  text.  Should  both  mes- 
sages be  entered  in  the  competition, 
indication  should  be  made. 

Only  the  text  of  each  message  shall 
count,  which  includes  punctuation  but 
excludes  the  preamble,  break  signs 
and  tape-punching  errors. 

Copies  are  to  be  mailed  to  ARRL 
Communications  Department,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  Contestants  are  re- 
quested to  state  whether  they  are,  or 
have  been,  members  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve or  regular  Navy. 

Transmission  will  be  approximately 
25  words  per  minute,  International 
Morse  code,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a 
five  minute  CQ  call. 


tober  1943,  and  one  in  January  1944. 

Through  constant  study  and  train- 
ing, initiative  and  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  flying  and  maintenance  person- 
nel, CompRon  13  achieved  a distinc- 
tive combat  record  and  made  a vital 
contribution  to  the  defeat  of  enemy 
submarines  in  the  central  and  North 
Atlantic  areas. 

Commander  Charles  W.  Brewer, 
USN,  commanding  officer  of  the  squad- 
ron from  13  Mar  1943  to  17  Dec  1943 
was  declared  missing  in  action  on  19 
June  1944.  Commander  Adrian  H. 
Perry,  usn,  assumed  command  of  the 
squadron  in  December  1943. 


Honored  for  Action  Against  Enemy  Subs 
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Enlistment  Not  Permitted 
After  Notified  to  Report 
For  Pre-Induction  Exams 

Potential  inductees  under  the  1948 
Selective  Service  Act  cannot  volun- 
tarily enlist  in  the  armed  forces  after 
receiving  notice  to  report  for  pre- 
induction examination,  a ruling  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal 
states. 

The  local  Selective  Service  Board 
sends  out  the  notice  for  the  physical 
and  mental  examination. 

Except  for  this  provision,  however, 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  will 
continue  to  accept  voluntary  enlist- 
ments during  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  new 
rulings  are: 

• Personnel  found  qualified  for 
military  service  in  the  tests  will  be 
formed  into  pools  and  will  be  ordered 
to  report  for  induction  after  a period 
which  may  vary  from  21  days  to  120 
days  after  the  examination. 

• Pre-induction  physical  examina- 
tions will  conform  to  current  Army 
regulations.  Score  of  70  in  a com- 
mon General  Classification  Test  is  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  mental  level. 

The  present  manpower  situation  in 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  expected 
to  eliminate  the  need  of  requesting 
inductees  through  Selective  Service 
for  either  of  those  two  services.  The 
Army,  however,  will  call  for  men  as 
soon  as  Selective  Service  is  prepared 
to  receive  them. 


1 4 Army  Veterans  Join  Navy, 
Plan  to  'See  the  World' 

Among  crew  members  of  uss  Caloos- 
ahatchee  (AO  98)  are  14  ex-Army 
men,  most  of  whom  discovered  their 
liking  for  the  Navy  during  the  war 
while  in  transit  as  khaki-clad  GIs  to 
battlefields  in  Italy,  France  and  Japan. 

The  14  men,  one  of  whom  is  a petty 
officer,  represent  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  Caloosahatchee’s  total  enlisted  com- 
plement. 

“These  former  GIs  doffed  their 
fatigues  and  donned  Navy  dungarees 
for  a chance  to  ‘see  the  world,’  ” a 
correspondent  from  the  Navy  oiler 
states,  adding  that  Caloosahatchee’s 
regular  runs  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  keep  them  happy 
with  their  lot. 


WHATS  IN  A NAME 


In  The  Dog  House 

"In  the  dog  house,"  now  an  accepted 
part  of  our  national  slang,  is  actually  an 
old  sea  term  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
1800s,  a period  when  slave  trading  was  a 
lucrative  and  active  business. 

Masters  of  the  ships  in  the  slave  trad- 
ing business  allocated  every  available 
space,  even  the  officers'  cabins,  to  the 
slaves.  The  officers  were  then  given  boxes 
on  the  poop  deck  in  which  to  live.  These 
boxes  were  about  a fathom  in  length  and 
half  a fathom  deep  and  given  the  nick- 
name "dog  houses." 

The  term  now  denotes  being  in  a diffi- 
cult spot. 


Latest  Regulations  Governing 
Transfer  of  Reserve  Nurses 
To  Regular  Navy  Clarified 

Clarification  of  regulations  govern- 
ing transfer  to  the  Regular  Navy  of  Re- 
serve Nurse  Corps  members  has  been 
announced  by  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Reserve  nurses,  active  or  inactive, 
are  not  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
Regular  Navy  Nurse  Corps  if  they 
did  not  have  active  service  before  31 
Dec  1946. 

Meanwhile,  applications  are  being 
sought  from  qualified  registered  civil- 
ian nurses  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
Reserve  component  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  A female  registered  nurse  may 
join  the  Reserves  if  she  is  currently 
registered,  can  pass  necessary  physi- 
cal requirements,  is  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  40,  and  meets  professional 
requirements  for  her  age  group.  There 
are  no  marital  restrictions,  although 
single  and  childless  married  women 
are  preferred. 

Reserve  nurses  may  participate  in 
the  annual  two  weeks’  training  duty 
program.  They  would  be  called  to 
active  duty  only  in  the  case  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 


Nurse  Corps  Initiates  Drive 
To  Bolster  Depleted  Ranks 
With  Reserve  Personnel 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  up  to  its  2500  authorized 
strength,  an  intensive  program  is  un- 
der way  to  get  on  active  duty  nurses 
holding  reserve  commissions. 

At  present  the  Navy  is  authorized 
to  place  400  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Nurses’  Corps  on  active  duty 
for  indeterminate  periods  of  time. 
With  but  a total  of  1996  regular  and 
reserve  nurses  on  active  duty,  the 
badly  depleted  ranks  of  the  corps  are 
hoped  to  be  bolstered  by  the  Reserve 
nurses. 

Of  the  total  number  on  active  duty 
today,  1782  are  regular  Navy  and  214 
are  Reserves.  Reserve  nurses  desir- 
ing to  be  placed  on  active  duty  may 
submit  their  requests  to  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Attn:  Nurse 
Corps)  via  their  district  commandant. 
They  must  specify  the  period  of  time 
they  desire  to  serve. 

A recruitment  program  also  is  in 
effect  to  procure  qualified  registered 
nurses  for  USN.  Civilian  nurses  want- 
ing to  become  USN  may  get  complete 
information  from  any  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement.  Age  limitation 
is  21  to  28. 

As  an  added  incentive  to  Reserve 
nurses  desiring  active  duty,  it  has  been 
announced  that  where  possible  they 
will  be  assigned  to  naval  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

A new  set-up  has  been  announced 
to  augment  under-staffed  hospitals. 
This  calls  for  Reserve  nurses  who  are 
in  an  inactive  status  to  be  placed  on 
active  duty  for  any  period  of  more 
than  two  weeks  but  less  than  one 
year. 

Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  pointed 
out,  permits  Reservists  to  add  to  their 
income  during  periods  of  summer  va- 
cation and  at  the  same  time  keep 
abreast  of  Navy  nursing  problems. 
Reserve  nurses  may  apply  to  BuMed 
via  their  district  commandants  spe- 
cifying the  time  they  desire  to  serve. 

Billets  are  available  for  Reserve 
nurses  with  former  service  at  naval 
air  stations  under  cognizance  of  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  program. 
Requests  for  this  active  duty  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel via  the  CO  of  the  air  station  where 
she  desires  such  duty  and  via  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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$1,500  Top  Award  Offered 
In  Annual  Essay  Contest 
Of  U.S.  Naval  Institute 

If  you  think  you  can  write,  here’s 
your  chance  to  win  up  to  $1,500  for 
a single  article. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  is  an- 
nouncing its  annual  prize  essay  con- 
test open  to  service  personnel  or 
civilians,  whether  or  not  members  of 
the  institute.  Deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  entries  is  1 Jan  1949. 

Rules  governing  the  competition 
are: 

• Essays  must  not  be  over  8,000 
words,  on  any  subject  pertaining  to 
the  naval  profession. 

• Entries  must  be  received  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  institute  be- 
fore 1 Jan  1949  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

• Essays  must  be  sent  in  a sealed 
envelope  marked  “Prize  Essay  Con- 
test.” The  competitor’s  name  must 
not  appear  on  the  essay  itself,  but 
each  essay  must  have  a motto  and 
be  accompanied  by  a separate  sealed 
envelope  with  the  motto  written  on 
the  outside  and  the  competitor’s  name 
and  the  motto  inside.  The  latter 
envelope  will  not  be  opened  until  the 
Board  of  Control  has  made  the  awards. 

• Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
board,  voting  by  ballot  and  without 
knowing  names  of  competitors. 

• Awards  will  be  made  and  an- 
nounced soon  after  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

• All  essays  must  be  typewritten, 
double  spaced,  on  paper  8 by  11 
inches,  and  must  be  submitted  in 
triplicate. 

• Prize  winners  are  for  publication 
in  the  institute’s  publication,  the  Pro- 
ceedings. Non-winning  essays,  how- 
ever, may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  with  writers  receiving 
compensation  at  the  rate  established 
for  articles  not  submitted  in  competi- 
tion. 

The  best  prize  winning  essay  will 
receive  a prize  of  not  less  than  $500 
or  more  than  $1,500. 

Aside  from  the  awards,  cash  pay- 
ment will  be  made  for  publication  in 
the  magazine  of  those  selected  for  this 
purpose  on  a page  compensation  basis. 
Not  less  than  $100  will  be  awarded 
to  each  essay  receiving  “honorable 
mention.” 

The  institute  annually  conducts 
contests  for  essays  covering  naval 
subjects. 


EM  Gets  Emergency  Care 
On  the  Presidential  Yacht 

The  presidential  yacht  Williams- 
burg has  some  of  the  best  medical 
equipment  the  Navy  has  to  offer. 
This  proved  fortunate  for  a sailor 
on  the  small  craft  Lenore  which 
was  accompanying  Williamsburg 
off  the  Maryland  coast  while  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  enjoying  a brief 
sea  vacation. 

The  sailor,  William  W.  Janssen, 
EN3,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  was  stricken 
and  transferred  to  the  President’s 
yacht  where  his  illness  was  diag- 
nosed as  acute  appendicitis.  An 
emergency  appendectomy  was  per- 
formed by  the  ship’s  doctor. 

All  ended  well  with  Janssen  be- 
ing hospitalized  at  NAS  Patuxent, 
Maryland. 


Clothing  Allowance  Increased 
For  First  Enlistments  Only 

Quarterly  cash  clothing  allowances 
remain  the  same  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  30  June — $20  and  $12. 

The  $20  each  three  months  is  for 
chief  petty  officers,  cooks,  stewards, 
and  members  of  the  Navy,  Naval 
Academy  and  Coast  Guard  Academy 
bands. 

The  established  maintenance  allow- 
ance is  effective  for  the  year  ending 
30  June  1949,  unless  changed  or 
cancelled  before  that  date.  It  was 
established  by  Executive  Order  9984. 
approved  31  July  and  promulgated 
to  the  Navy  by  Alnav  57-48. 

A reduction  was  made  of  $4.45  in 
initial  clothing  allowance  for  certain 
enlisted  men  advancing  to  CPO,  cook 
or  steward.  Concurrently,  the  same 
amount — $4.45 — was  added  to  the 
value  of  clothing  originally  issued  to 
enlisted  men  in  their  first  enlistment 
or  re-enlistment  after  90  days. 

The  reduction  affects  enlisted  men 
upon  achieving  the  ratings  of  CPO, 
cook  or  steward  within  30  days  from 
date  of  enlistment  or  reporting  for 
active  duty. 

Initial  first  enlistment  clothing  al- 
lowance is  set  at  $128.70,  an  increase 
over  the  former  value  of  $124.25. 

The  $300  allowance  remains  the 
same  for  CPOs,  cooks,  stewards  and 
band  members  upon  first  enlistment 
or  upon  re-enlistment  after  90  days 
from  date  of  last  discharge. 


Armed  Forces  Info  School 
Open  to  Officers  and  EM 
At  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Two  courses  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  School  in  Carlisle,  Pa- 
now  are  open  for  naval  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

One  course  deals  with  public  infor- 
mation training  and  the  other,  entitled 
“Troop  Information  and  Education,” 
parallels  the  Navy’s  Educational  Serv- 
ices program. 

The  second  session  of  the  classes, 
in  which  the  Navy  has  a token  enroll- 
ment until  qualified  personnel  are  se- 
lected, is  now  meeting.  Subsequent 
sessions  convene  on  1 Dec  1948  to 
Feb  1949,  6 Apr  1949,  3 Aug  1949 
and  28  Sept  1949. 

Individual  applications  from  officers 
should  be  forwarded  through  official 
channels  to  reach  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn.  Pers-42)  at  least 
four  months  in  advance  of  the  conven- 
ing dates.  For  the  two  classes  con- 
vening on  1 Dec  1948,  applications 
may  be  submitted  by  dispatch  to 
reach  BuPers  prior  to  20  October. 

Quotas  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  attend  the  two  courses  may  be  re- 
quested by  commanding  officers.  Dead- 
line by  which  the  quota  requests 
should  reach  BuPers  is  one  month 
prior  to  the  convening  of  school.  Af- 
ter the  quotas  are  approved,  orders 
for  nominated  personnel  should  be 
requested  by  the  commanding  officers 
from  the  command  authorized  to  issue 
temporary  additional  duty  orders. 

Enrollees  will  return  to  their  origi- 
nal permanent  duty  stations  upon 
graduation  from  the  school. 

A total  of  50 — 25  in  each  class — has 
been  set  for  enlisted  men  who  must 
lie  seamen  or  higher  rated,  high  school 
graduates  with  fluent  speaking  ability 
and  a high  GCT  score. 

Officers  attending  the  courses  must 
meet  the  following  eligibility  require- 
ments except  for  waivers  which  may 
be  requested  in  special  cases: 

• For  the  public  information  course 
— commander  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  general  service  line  and  staff 
corps,  and  commander  to  lieutenant, 
aviation  line. 

® For  the  troop  information  and 
education  course — commander  to  en- 
sign, line  and  staff. 

Other  requirements  state  that  offi- 
cers must  have  an  interest  and  apti- 
tude for  the  duties  involved. 
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Pamphlet  Series  Contains  Info  for  Dependents  Headed  Overseas 


A new  pamphlet  series  prepared  by 
BuPers  lists  current  information  in 
regard  to  overseas  transportation  and 
housing  for  dependents  of  naval  per- 
sonnel. 

A detailed  analysis  of  overseas 
housing  facilities  and  pertinent  facts 
regarding  clothing,  food,  education 
and  other  items  appeared  in  All 
Hands,  December  1947,  p.  54.  A fu- 
ture issue  of  the  magazine  will  bring 
this  information  up  to  date. 

The  BuPers  pamphlet  series,  which 
is  entitled  “Information  on  Living 
Conditions  for  Naval  Dependents  in 
(name  of  country  or  base),”  puts 
down  in  general  form  many  of  the 
requirements  to  be  fulfilled  before 
dependents  can  embark  for  overseas 
stations.  It  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-510). 

An  outline  of  its  provisions  follows: 

Eligibility — The  wife  and  dependent 
children  of  naval  personnel  are  entitled 
to  transportation  to  his  overseas  sta- 
tion under  the  following  conditions: 

• The  area  must  be  open  to  de- 
pendents. 

• Housing  facilities  must  be  avail- 
able. 


NAS  Alameda  Prepared 
To  Work  on  Jet  Planes 

If  there’s  any  repair  work  or 
overhauling  of  any  kind  to  be  done 
to  the  Navy’s  jet  airplanes  on  the 
West  Coast,  NAS  Alameda.  Calif., 
is  prepared  to  handle  the  job. 

Alameda’s  overhaul  and  repair 
department  has  been  designated  as 
the  Navy’s  West  Coast  overhaul 
base  for  jet  propelled  aircraft. 
Crash  repairs  will  be  made  by  the 
unit  to  Lockheed  TO-1  Shooting 
Stars  and  North  American  FJ-1 
Skystreaks.  First  jet  jobs  to  under- 
go repairs  at  the  station  are  two 
FJ-ls. 

Grumman  F9F  Panthers,  the  Mc- 
Donald FH  Phamtoms  and  F2H 
Banshees  also  are  expected  to  be 
cared  for  under  the  program. 


• Application  must  be  approved. 

Transportation  of  blood  relations — 
father,  mother,  brother  or  sister — may 
be  authorized  on  a “space  available” 
basis.  This  also  applies  to  relatives  by 
marriage  but  only  when  they  are  de- 
pendents in  fact  and  actually  members 


of  the  applicant’s  household.  On  cer- 
tain occasions  they  may  be  transport- 
ed in  consideration  of  humanitarian 
reasons  if  commercial  transportation 
is  not  available. 

How  to  Appiy — N aval  personnel 
must  take  the  first  steps  in  attempting 
to  reunite  their  families  overseas  by 
complying  with  the  following,  in 
order: 

• Secure  assignment  of  public 
quarters  or  complete  temporary  ar- 
rangements for  private  quarters.  After 
availability  of  private  quarters  is 
ascertained,  permission  to  live  there 
must  be  obtained  from  the  command- 
ing officer. 

• Submit  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer for  forwarding  to  the  Overseas 
Area  Commander  a request  for  ap- 
proval for  dependents  to  proceed  to 
the  overseas  station. 

• If  this  application  is  approved, 
furnish  dependents  with  many  cer- 
tified copies  of  change  of  station  or- 
ders for  their  use  in  arranging  for 
shipment  of  baggage,  household  ef- 
fects and  so  forth. 

Dependents  will  receive  from  Bu- 
Pers or  Com  12  complete  and  de- 
tailed information  on  preparation, 
transportation  and  shipment  of  house- 
hold effects  as  soon  as  transportation 
has  been  approved. 

What  Dependents  Must  Do — Pre- 
liminary steps  to  be  taken  by  de- 
pendents should  be  based  on  trans- 
portation information  received  soon 
after  approval  is  given.  The  following 
should  be  accomplished  by  dependents 
as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving 
notice  that  housing  facilities  are  avail- 
able and  overseas  transportation  has 
been  approved: 

• Apply  for  passports  imme- 
diately. Unless  they  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  dependents  should  make 
application  to  the  nearest  district  court 
or  a state  court  authorized  to  natural- 
ize citizens  or  to  the  Passport  Agency, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  San  Francisco. 

Dependents  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
may  apply  in  person  to  room  G635, 
Identification  Section,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

• Immunization  certificates  must  be 
obtained  showing  inoculations  for  the 
following,  regardless  of  destination: 

Small  pox — -successful  vaccination 
within  the  previous  12  months  re- 


Medals  Awarded  For  Peacetime  Heroism 


Both  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  may  be 
awarded  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in 
wartime,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.,  161-48 
(NDB,  31  Aug  1948)  points  out  in 
correcting  a widespread  impression 
that  the  medals  are  wartime  awards 
only. 

The  directive  states  that  judicious 
use  of  the  awards  provides  a power- 
ful incentive  to  heroism  in  both 
peace  and  war. 

Policy  for  the  award  of  the  medals 
by  the  Navy  is  as  follows: 

• The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
may  be  awarded  to  any  person  serv- 
ing in  any  capacity  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  who  distinguishes  himself  by 
heroism  or  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment while  participating  in  an  aerial 
flight.  To  justify  this  award  for 
heroism,  an  act  in  the  face  of  great 
danger,  well  above  normal  expecta- 
tions such  as  to  distinguish  the  in- 


dividual above  those  of  comparable 
rank  or  rating  performing  similar 
services,  is  required.  For  achieve- 
ment, the  results  accomplished  must 
be  so  exceptional  as  to  render  the 
individual  conspicuous  among  those 
of  comparable  rank  or  rating  per- 
forming similar  services. 

• The  Air  Medal  may  be  award- 
ed to  any  person  who,  while  serving 
in  any  capacity  with  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
distinguishes  himself  by  meritorious 
acts  or  series  of  acts  while  partici- 
pating on  an  aerial  flight,  although 
not  to  the  degree  required  for  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  To  justi- 
fy this  award,  however,  the  achieve- 
ment must  have  been  accomplished 
with  distinction. 

An  executive  order  of  1927  pro- 
hibits the  award  of  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  to  civilians,  but  the 
Air  Medal  is  available  for  awards  to 
civilians  serving  with  the  Navy. 
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gardless  of  the  age  of  the  dependent. 

Typhoid  or  paratyphoid — previous 
12  months  for  all  over  one  year  of 
age.  Series  may  be  necessary. 

Diphtheria — within  past  four  years 
for  all  children  between  six  months 
and  10  years  of  age. 

Depending  on  the  destination,  the 
following  inoculations  must  be  com- 
pleted: 

Cholera — for  all  over  six  months  of 
age  if  the  destination  is  China,  Japan, 
Okinawa  or  the  Philippines. 

Typhus — for  all  over  one  year  of 
age  if  the  destination  is  China,  Japan, 
Okinawa  or  Europe. 

Tetanus  inoculations  are  recom- 
mended within  the  previous  12  months 
for  all  over  one  year  of  age  but  will 
not  be  mandatory  until  destination  is 
reached. 

Pertussis  (whooping  cough)  inoc- 
ulations are  not  mandatory  but  are 
recommended  for  all  children  between 
six  months  and  five  years  of  age. 

• Physical  requirements  call  for 
fulfillment  of  several  conditions: 

If  pregnancy  exists,  a signed  state- 
ment on  letterhead  stationery  by  a 
naval  medical  officer  or  licensed  civil- 
ian physician  attesting  to  the  duration 
of  pregnancy  must  be  forwarded  to 
t lie  naval  activity  processing  the  ap- 
plication for  travel.  Policy  prohibits 
transportation  overseas  of  women 
pregnant  beyond  the  sixth  month.  A 
signed  duplicate  of  the  doctor’s  state- 
ment should  be  carried  at  all  times. 

Babies  will  be  transported  only  after 
the  mother  has  sufficiently  regained 
her  strength  to  properly  care  for  the 
child.  Minimum  age  for  babies  on 
Navy  transports  is  eight  weeks  and  on 
Army  transport  it  is  six  months. 

Dependents  must  undergo  a physi- 
cal examination  before  leaving  home, 
with  a prospect  of  subsequent  exam- 
inations particularly  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. The  medical  certificate 
should  be  carried  on  the  person. 

Navy  dental  treatments  are  not 
normally  available  at  most  overseas 
stations  except  in  emergency  cases. 
Necessary  dental  work  should  be  com- 
pleted before  leaving  home. 

• Notification — As  soon  as  the  de- 
pendent’s passport  is  received  and  all 
health  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with,  the  activity  processing  the 
dependent’s  application  should  be  noti- 
fied. 

On  Board  Ship  — Passengers  on 
Navy  ships  are  subject  to  the  com- 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  page  39 

1.  (a)  4-inch  50  surface  type.  Along 

with  other  old  timers  like  the 
5-inch  51  this  gun  has  become 
obsolete  in  the  Navy. 

2.  (b)  Gun  captain.  In  most  cases  on 

a mount  of  this  type  the  gun 
captain  and  plugman  are  one. 

3.  (b)  CVE.  Prior  to  her  cruise  around 

the  world  when  she  delivered 
planes  to  Turkey,  USS  Rendova 
(CVE  I 14)  served  as  a training 
ship  for  Reserves. 

4.  (b)  Aircraft  carrier,  escort.  Escort- 

ed merchant  ship  convoys  dur- 
ing the  war. 

5.  (c)  Patternmaker.  Works  with  all 

types  of  wooden  and  metal 
patterns. 

6.  (b)  Photographer's  mate.  Works  in 

all  phases  of  photography. 


manding  officer’s  rules  and  regulations. 

Cabin  space  is  assigned  on  a basis 
of  number  of  passengers  on  board.  A 
private  cabin  should  not  be  expected, 
since  space  will  be  utilized  to  accom- 
modate as  many  passengers  as  pos- 
sible. 

Laundry  facilities  are  limited,  and 
“disposable  diapers  are  a must,”  the 
book  says. 

Dependents  will  be  permitted  to 
purchase  cigarettes,  candy,  talcum, 


The  Navy  once  served  on  board  camels. 

During  our  war  with  Tripoli  a joint  task 
force  composed  of  sailors,  marines  and 
Arabs  manning  ships  of  the  desert  helped 
defeat  the  enemy. 

This  land-going  sea  force,  led  by  an 
ex-Army  captain,  got  underway  from  Egypt 
in  March  1805  bound  for  the  Tripolitan 
seaport  of  Derne.  Crossing  600  miles  of 
Libyan  desert  they  arrived  at  their  ob- 
jective in  April.  After  receiving  supplies 
from  U.  S.  ships  offshore  and  resting  their 
saddle  sores,  they  attacked  the  enemy. 

Covered  by  supporting  gunfire  from 
the  American  brigs  Argus,  Hornet  and 
Nautilus,  this  little  dromedary  task  force 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  town  and  fort 
on  April  1805  and  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Although  not  a major  operation,  the 
capture  of  Derne  helped  hasten  the  end 
of  our  war  with  Tripoli.  Assailed  from 


baby  oil  and  similar  toilet  articles  from 
the  ship’s  store. 

Meals  cost,  on  Navy  transports,  75 
cents  daily  for  children  under  six  and 
$1.25  to  $1.75  for  all  others.  Army 
transports  charge  a daily  rate  of  25 
cents  for  children  under  three,  75  cents 
for  children  three  to  eight  and  $1.50 
for  all  others. 

No  special  diets  are  available  on 
Navy  vessels,  and  only  a few  ships 
adequately  supply  baby  food. 

The  pamphlet  advises  women  to 
take  along  a pair  of  slacks,  the  most 
practical  wear  on  windy  decks.  A suit 
or  a dress  of  the  “tailored  or  semi- 
tailored  type”  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  voyage,  the  booklet  says,  pointing 
out  that  formal  dress  will  not  be  re- 
quired on  a transport.  A coat  is  advis- 
able, since  it  may  be  very  cold  at  sea. 

Medical  attention  will  be  available 
but  special  medicine  must  be  provided 
by  the  dependents. 

Arrival  Overseas  — When  the  ship 
reaches  the  port  of  debarkation,  the 
dependent  will  be  met  by  representa- 
tives of  the  area  commander  and,  in 
some  instances,  by  representatives  of 
the  community  of  future  residence. 

Where  rail  travel  is  used,  day 
coaches  are  provided  for  journeys  of 
short  duration  during  daylight  hours, 
and  sleeping  cars  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  overnight  trips. 


both  land  and  sea,  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli 
decided  that  the  versatile  Americans 
played  too  rough.  A peace  treaty  was 
signed  on  10  June  1805. 

Camels  are  still  used  in  the  modern 
Navy.  Not  the  four-legged  type  that 
those  long-ago  salts  painfully  rode,  but 
today's  floating  fender  used  by  ships. 


Ships  of  the  Desert 
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Sailors  Help  Raise  Polio  Fund  for  Child 


American  sailors  always  have  been 
known  for  their  generosity,  but  no 
demonstration  of  their  open  hearts — 
and  pocket  books — has  been  so 
poignant  as  that  shown  recently  by 
naval  personnel  stationed  in  New- 
foundland. 

Through  efforts  of  naval  personnel 
at  the  Argentia  base,  acting  on  a 
mercy  drive  instigated  by  two  Army 
sergeants,  a nine-year-old  girl  suf- 
fering from  infantile  paralysis  is 
being  treated  at  the  National  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Foundation  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

The  little  girl  is  Marian  Hawco 
who  was  striken  two  years  ago  with 
polio.  Her  father,  Patrick,  is  em- 


ployed at  Fort  Me  Andrew,  New- 
foundland, where  Marian  was  first 
noticed  by  two  Army  sergeants  as 
she  was  leaning  on  crutches  near  the 
base’s  chapel. 

The  Army  men  told  the  story  to 
the  fort’s  chaplain.  Immediately  a 
series  of  dances  and  bingo  parties 
were  arranged  to  raise  money  for 
the  child’s  treatment. 

Similar  benefits  were  held  at  the 
Argentia  naval  base  under  the  slogan 
“Help  Marian  help  herself.”  Result : 
A $4,500  purse.  Marian  was  flown 
from  Argentia  to  the  Quonset,  R.  I.. 
naval  base  as  the  first  step  in  her 
long  voyage  to  what  is  hoped  will  be 
her  recovery. 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter 
files  for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all  Navy 
commands;  and  BuPers  Circular  Letters  apply 
to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  55 — Authorizes  the  routing  of 
urgent  shipments  via  commercial  air 
and  railway  express  on  increased 
basis. 

No.  56 — States  amount  of  baggage 
allowed  under  Military  Air  Transport 
Service.  (See  page  39.) 

No.  57 — Modifies  present  procedure 
for  payment  of  cash  clothing  allow- 
ance. (See  page  39.) 

Navacts 

No.  11 — Requests  applications  from 
regular  Navy  officers  with  rank  of 
ensign  through  commander  for  three 
months’  course  in  Naval  Administra- 
tion at  Monterey,  California. 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  138 — Changes  instructions  in 
the  Navy  Personnel  Accounting  Sys- 
tem (Change  7). 

No.  139 — Announces  professional 
examinations  of  certain  ensigns  of  the 


regular  Navy  for  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant junior  grade  in  December  1948. 

No.  140 — Gives  information  re- 
quired for  Officers’  Data  Cards  (Nav- 
Pers  340,  rev.  7-46). 

No.  141 — Presents  BuPers  policy 
regarding  suspension  from  duty,  ar- 
rest, or  confinement  of  an  officer,  as 
a punishment. 

No.  142 — Announces  a correspond- 
ence course  in  Naval  Intelligence. 

No.  143 — Gives  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  conversion  to  postwar  en- 
listed rating  structure. 

No.  144 — Establishes  Informational 
Service  for  officers  at  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. 


No.  145 — Downgrades  certain  clas- 
sified material. 

No.  146 — Announces  a list  of  ap- 
proved BuPers  reports. 

No.  147 — Gives  revision  of  special 
qualifications  involving  extra  com- 
pensation for  enlisted  personnel.  (See 
page  7.) 

No.  148 — Reduces  the  classification 
of  instructional  aids  for  radar  system. 

No.  149 — Lists  naval  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  chosen  to  compete  for 
1948  Rhodes  scholarships. 

No.  150 — Announces  applications 
requirements  for  electronics  training. 
(See  page  6.) 

No.  151 — Offers  reproduction  of 
paintings  and  etchings  by  combat 
artists  for  crew’s  recreational  rooms. 
(See  page  35.) 

No.  152 — Lists  personnel  eligible 
for  combat  distinguishing  device. 

No.  153 — Gives  new  identification 
of  enlisted  strikers  and  prospective 
strikers.  (See  page  40.) 

No.  154 — Announces  the  availabil- 
ity of  a general  training  course  for 
petty  officers. 

No.  155 — Announces  a new  program 
for  advancement  of  enlisted  personnel. 
(See  page  42.) 

No.  156 — Announces  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. 

No.  157 — Gives  procedure  for  re- 
questing the  detachment  of  officers 
for  disciplinary  reasons  or  for  unsatis- 
factory performance. 

No.  158 — Suggests  leave  policy  for 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days. 


BuPers  Helps  Sailor  Hounded  by  Troubles 


Although  he  was  only  one  among 
more  than  350,000  Navy  enlisted 
men,  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  BM2,  usn, 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

At  Balboa  naval  hospital  in  San 
Diego,  young  Mrs.  Connolly  gave 
birth  to  a nine-pound  baby  boy. 
There  was  little  joy  in  it,  however, 
for  the  mother  died  in  childbirth. 

Then  came  a series  of  difficulties. 
The  boatswain’s  mate  sent  the  re- 
mains to  Boston,  following  via  MATS 
for  the  funeral  and  burial.  He  was 
due  back  in  San  Diego  within  10 
days  after  the  baby’s  birth  to  ar- 
range for  its  care. 

On  the  ninth  day,  Connolly  was 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  troubles. 


MATS  was  discontinuing  passenger 
operations  on  the  following  day,  Con- 
nolly pointed  out,  with  the  result  that 
his  four  priority  had  little  chance 
in  the  last  minute  rush. 

BuPers  came  to  the  fore  with 
orders  transferring  Connolly  for  the 
remainder  of  his  shore  duty  from 
San  Diego  to  Boston,  where  the  baby 
could  be  cared  for  by  the  father’s 
parents.  Then  Connolly  was  given 
a two  priority  which  assured  him  a 
reserved  seat  on  the  MATS  “Hot 
Shot”  non-stop  flight  to  California. 

“It  is  requested,”  said  his  orders 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
“that  Connolly  be  assigned  duty  in 
the  Boston  area  in  view  of  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  involved.” 
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IRELAND  is  visited  by  USS  Willard  Keith,  first  U.S.  man-of-war  to  stop  at 
Cork  in  recent  years.  Week's  stay  was  a memorable  one  for  the  crew. 

U.S.  Tin  Can  Meets  Fine  People  in  Ireland 


Crewmen  of  uss  Willard  Keith 
(DD  775)  will  cast  a noisy  vote  for 
Cork,  Ireland,  as  their  favorite  stop 
during  her  tour  of  duty  with  the 
North  European  Task  Force. 

Residents  of  Cork  turned  their 
city  inside  out  to  make  the  week’s 
stay  a memorable  one  for  men  of 
Willard  Keith,  the  first  American 
man-of-war  to  visit  there  in  years. 

Blarney  Castle  was  only  a few 
miles  from  Cork  and  many  of  the 
crew  visited  the  historic  spot.  Like 


all  good  American  tourists,  most  of 
them  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone  but 
none  would  speculate  that  it  in- 
creased their  proficiency  for  blarney, 
which  to  a non-irishman  is  the  art 
of  smooth  talk. 

There  were  also  trips  to  Glen- 
garriff,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
Limerick. 

Despite  the  fine  sights,  however, 
Willard  Keith's  men  valued  the 
whole  hearted  friendliness  of  the 
people  much  higher. 


Air  Station,  Five  Squadrons 
Win  Naval  Reserve  Trophies 
For  All-Round  Proficiency 

Winners  of  two  coveted  Naval  Air 
Reserve  trophies  .found  one  air  sta- 
tion and  five  aircraft  squadrons  lead 
ing  the  field  in  proficiency  of  per- 
sonnel, administration  and  training. 

NAS  Minneapolis,  judged  tops 
among  the  Naval  Reserve’s  22  air  sta- 
tions units,  won  the  Edwin  Francis 
Conway  memorial  trophy  against  stiff 
competition.  Second  place  went  to 
NARTU,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  NAS  Los 
Alamitos,  Calif.,  placed  third. 

The  Noel  Davis  trophy,  also  award- 
ed for  the  first  time  since  before  the 
war,  went  to  the  five  best  naval  Air 
Reserve  squadrons  in  each  type.  They 
are : 

• Fighter  Squadron  VF-79A,  NAS 
Willow  Grove,  Penna. 

• Attack  Squadron  VA-62E,  NAR- 
TU Norfolk,  Va. 

• Patrol  Squadron  VP-64,  NARTU 
Norfolk,  Va. 

• Transport  Squadron  VR-71, 
NARTU  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

• Service  Squadron  FASRon-158, 
NARTU  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Both  the  Conway  and  Davis  tro- 
phies were  presented  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  use  as  awards  to  be 
made  in  the  memory  of  the  two  Naval 
Reserve  aviators. 

In  addition  to  making  awards  to 
aviation  units,  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
narrowing  down  the  field  of  submarine 
and  surface  units  on  a competitive 
basis  in  which  an  inspection  reviewing 
board  determines  personnel,  admin- 
istration and  training  proficiency. 

388  Line  and  Staff  Ensigns 
To  Be  Eligible  for  Promotion 

Three  hundred  eighty-eight  regular 
Navy  ensigns  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps  will  become  eligible  for  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  be- 
tween 1 Jan  1949  and  31  Mar  1949. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  139-48  (NDB,  31 
July  1948)  announced  the  examination 
which  will  take  place  during  Decem- 
ber 1948  and  gave  a list  of  eligible 
ensigns.  Examinations  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  17-48  (NDB,  15  Feb  1948). 

COs  are  requested  by  the  letter 
to  insure  that  listed  officers  serving 
under  their  command  are  promptly 
notified.  The  names  of  officers  to  be 


examined  after  December  1948  will 
be  published  at  a later  date.  It  is 
expected  that  all  examinations  and 
eligibility  lists  will  be  announced  well 
in  advance  of  date  of  examination. 

276  Former  Enlisted  Men 
Commissioned  by  MarCor 

Temporary  appointments  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps  have 
been  made  to  276  former  enlisted  men, 
warrant  and  chief  warrant  officers. 

Commissioning  of  the  men — all  of 
whom  held  non-commissioned  ranks 
of  sergeant  or  higher— is  in  line  with 
filling  vacancies  occurring  in  the  lower 
commissioned  ranks.  Of  the  191  en- 
listed men  appointed,  50  previously 
had  held  commissions  as  pilots. 

Completing  the  list  of  appointments, 
a total  of  71  were  warrant  officers 
and  14  were  chief  warrant  officers. 
Announcement  of  their  selection  was 


made  by  Almar  52.  The  appointments 
include  assignment  to  the  various  spe- 
cialities of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Rockets  Fired  by  Planes 
Sink  Submarine  Skipjack 

Rocket-firing  planes  of  Carrier 
Task  Force  38  in  21  minutes  sank 
the  submarine  uss  Skipjack  (SS 
184)  about  100  miles  southwest  of 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Skipjack,  a veteran  of  the  Bikini 
atom  bomb  tests,  sank  in  700 
fathoms.  As  she  slid  under,  of- 
ficers and  crew  members  of  the 
task  fleet  rendered  final  salutes. 

Sinking  of  Skipjack  was  part  of 
routine  target  practice  for  planes 
from  the  carriers  uss  Boxer  (CV 
21)  and  uss  Princeton  (CV  27). 
Skipjack  was  completed  in  1938. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Johnson,  Frank  L.,  CAPT,  usn,  New- 
port, R.I.:  As  CO  of  uss  Purdy,  CAPT 
Johnson  participated  in  action  against 
Japanese  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of 
Okinawa,  6 Apr 
1945.  When  uss 
Mullany  was  aban- 
doned after  being 
severely  damaged 
during  an  enemy 
suicide  attack,  he 
decided  to  place 
his  ship  alongside 
despite  the  pres- 
ence of  enemy 
planes,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  out 
the  raging  flames  close  to  the  ship’s  after 
magazines.  In  spite  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger that  the  magazines  might  explode  at 
any  moment,  he  carried  out  measures  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  thereby  making 
possible  the  salvage  of  a valuable  unit 
of  the  Fleet. 

First  award: 

* Abbott,  Gordon,  CDR,  usnr,  Man- 
chester, Mass.:  As  CO  of  uss  Defense, 
CDR  Abbott  fought  in  action  against  the 
Japanese  off  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945.  With 
his  ship  under  simultaneous  attack  by 
three  enemy  suicide  planes,  he  maneu- 
vered to  shoot  down  one  of  the  attackers. 
Although  his  ship  suffered  damaging  hits 
from  the  other  two  planes,  he  promptly 
went  to  the  rescue  of  a more  seriously 
damaged  vessel  and,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing air  attack,  took  aboard  and 
rendered  medical  care  to  50  survivors. 
Later  maneuvering  to  take  in  tow  the 
damaged  uss  Leutze,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  that  vessel  to  safety. 

* Dillahunty,  Roy  F.,  LTJG,  usnr, 
Mangrum,  Okla.:  As  pilot  of  a dive 


CDR  Abbott  LTJG  Dillahunty 


bomber  in  BomRon  6,  attached  to  uss 
Hancock,  LTJG  Dillahunty  flew  in  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese  in  Kure  Harbor, 
24  July  1945.  During  an  attack  on  major 
units  of  the  enemy  fleet,  he  piloted  his 
plane  through  intense  fire  from  both  the 
warships  in  the  harbor  and  the  many 
gun  emplacements  on  the  shore  to  score 
a direct  bomb  hit  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
assigned  him  as  target. 

* Harrison,  Howard  H.,  LTJG,  usn, 
Corpus  Christie,  Tex.:  As  pilot  of  a dive 
bomber  in  BomRon  6,  attached  to  uss 
Hancock,  LTJG  Harrison  fought  in  ac- 
tion against  the  Japanese  in  Kure  Har- 
bor, 28  July  1945.  During  an  attack  on 
units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  that  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  he  piloted  his 
plane  through  intense  antiaircraft  fire 
from  both  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and 
the  gun  emplacements  on  the  shore  and 
scored  a direct  hit  on  the  battleship  that 
had  been  assigned  bim  as  target. 

* Horan,  James  T.  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  As  pilot  of  a dive  bomb- 
er in  BomRon  6,  attached  to  uss  Hancock, 
LT  Horan  flew  in  an  operation  against 
the  Japanese  in  Kure  Harbor,  28  July 
1945.  During  an  attack  on  units  of  the 
enemy  fleet  that  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  he  piloted  his  plane  through  fire 
from  the  ships  and  from  numerous  shore 
batteries  and  scored  a direct  hit  on  the 
battleship  that  had  been  assigned  him 
as  target.  His  hit  contributed  materially 
to  the  subsequent  sinking  of  the  vessel. 

* Jannotta,  Alfred  V.,  CDR,  usnr. 
Kenilworth,  111.:  As  commander  of  an 
LCI(L)  flotilla,  CDR  Jannotta  partici- 
pated in  action  against  the  Japanese  at 
Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  30  Dec  1944. 
When  uss  Orestes,  loaded  with  huge 
quantities  of  high  octane  gasoline  and 
high  explosives  was  struck  by  a bomb- 
laden enemy  plane  which  inflicted  severe 
damage  and  started  a fire  amidships,  he 
observed  that  the  crew  began  to  abandon 
ship  almost  at  once  due  to  the  prob- 
ability of  an  explosion.  Getting  bis  flag- 
ship underway,  he  went  close  aboard  to 
rescue  survivors.  After  all  personnel  were 


LTJG  Harrison  LT  Horan 


LTJG  Johnson  LCDR  Melhorn 


clear,  he  brought  his  ship  alongside  the 
flaming  vessel  and,  despite  continuous 
enemy  air  activity,  led  fire  fighting  par- 
ties on  board  to  bring  the  fire  under 
control  and  later  extinguish  it. 

* Johnson,  David  A.,  LTJG,  usnr,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a dive  bomber 
in  BomRon  6,  attached  to  USS  Hancock, 
LT  Johnson  fought  his  plane  against  the 
Japanese  in  Kure  Harbor,  24  July  1945. 
He  participated  in  an  attack  against 
units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  that  were 
anchored  there.  He  was  assigned  a battle- 
ship as  a target  and,  though  the  fire 
was  heavy  from  both  the  ships  and  the 
shore  batteries,  lie  succeeded  in  scoring 
a direct  hit. 

★ Melhorn,  Charles  M.,  LCDR.  usn. 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.:  As  flight  leader  of 
torpedo-bomber  planes  of  Air  Group  50, 
based  on  board  uss  Cotvpens,  LCDR  Mel- 
horn participated  in  the  Kure  Harbor 
action  on  28  July  1945.  Leading  a forma- 
tion of  nine  planes  in  a glide-bombing 
attack  on  an  enemy  battleship,  he  fought 
his  plane  in  the  face  of  fire  from  the 
target  and  from  the  other  ships  and  shore 
batteries.  He  scored  a direct  hit  amid- 
ships and  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  flight  in  scoring  at  least 
five  other  damaging  Hits  of  the  vessel. 


SILVER  STAR  MEDAL 


First  award: 

* Arann,  Sol,  MOMM2,  usnr.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.:  Served  on  board  a motor  torpedo 
boat  during  the  rescue  of  a Navy  fighter 
pilot  shot  down  in  Wasile  Bay,  Halma- 
hera  Island,  16  Sept  1914. 

* Barrett,  Alfred  N„  TM2,  usnr,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass.:  Participated  in  the  rescue 
of  a downed  Navy  pilot  while  serving  in 
a motor  torpedo  boat,  Wasile  Bay,  Hal- 
mahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Barton,  Edward  J.,  CT^VI,  usn,  Ports- 
mouth, N.1I.  (Posthumously)  : Leading 
CPOinC,  forward  torpedo  room  on  uss 
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Triton,  second  war  patrol,  East  China 
Sea,  25  January  to  19  Mar  1942. 

* Bellesheim,  Frederick  W„  CM1,  usnr, 
Yonkers,  N.Y. : Gunner  with  a recon- 
naissance boat  crew',  amphibious  assault 
and  capture  of  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands, 
18  Oct  1944. 

* Bowling,  Selman  S.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Communications  of- 
ficer on  staff  of  ComPhibSoPac,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Solomon  Islands, 
17  July  to  12  Nov  1942. 

* Bowman,  Jack  M.,  QM2,  usnr,  Manila, 
P.I.:  Took  part  in  the  rescue  of  a Navy 
pilot  downed  in  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera 
Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Callahan,  Frank  T.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Woburn,  Mass.:  Ho  pital  corpsman  at- 
tached to  a Marine  assault  rifle  platoon, 
Palau  Islands,  15  Sept  1944. 

* Connolly,  John  M.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn, 
Newport,  R.I.:  Damage  control  officer, 
uss  Gato,  eighth  war  patrol,  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  New  Guinea  and  Truk  areas, 

2 February  to  1 Apr  1944. 

* Daley,  Samuel  D.,  CDR,  usn,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  (Posthumously)  : CO,  uss 
Harder,  and  group  commander  of  a sub- 
marine wolfpack,  action  against  Japanese 
shipping  in  the  waters  west  of  Luzon,  5 
to  24  Aug  1944. 

* Fielder,  Donald  M.,  CTC,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Acting  turret  officer  of 
uss  Denver,  action  against  the  Japanese 
in  Kula  Gulf  and  near  the  Solomons,  5 
Mar  1943. 

* Flanagan,  John  J.,  BM1,  usnr,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Gun  captain,  uss  Emmons, 
action  against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa, 
6 Apr  1945. 

* Ford,  Thomas  J.,  PILM3,  usn,  River- 
ton, N.J.:  Hospital  corpsman  attached  to 
a Marine  rifle  company  during  operations 
against  the  Japanese  on  Saipan,  16  July 
1944. 

* Frocley,  Henry  R.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Pay- 
ette, Idaho:  Hospital  corpsman  attached 
to  a Marine  company  operating  against 
the  Japanese  on  Okinawa,  5 June  1945. 

* Gammons,  Warren  R.,  COX,  usnr, 
Owl’s  Head,  Me.:  Served  on  board  a 
motor  torpedo  boat  during  the  rescue 
of  a downed  Navy  pilot  in  Wasile  Bay, 
Halmahera  Bay,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Gregg,  Herbert  A.,  LTJG,  usnr.  Walk- 
er, N.  A.:  Participated  in  the  rescue  of  a 
Navy  pilot  while  attached  to  a motor 
torpedo  boat,  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera 
Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Hake,  Charles  R.,  LCDR,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Assistant  engineer  offi- 
cer, uss  Rigel,  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  7 Dec  1941. 

* Hazzard,  William  H.,  CDR,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Saury,  action  against  the  Jap- 
anese, sixth  war  patrol,  7 May  to  8 June 

1943. 

* Hollingsworth,  John  Christie,  CDR, 
usn,  New  London,  Conn.  (Posthumous- 
ly) : Executive  officer  and  assistant  ap- 
proach officer,  uss  Triton,  second  war 
patrol,  East  China  Sea,  25  January  to 
19  Mar  1942. 


* Holt,  John  W.,  LT,  usn,  Olanta,  S.C. 
(Posthumously):  Patrol  plane  command- 
er, Privateer  aircraft,  PatBomRon  119, 
action  against  the  Japanese,  East  China 
Sea,  2 Mar  1945. 

* Homer,  Lawrence  C.,  SI,  usnr,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio:  Participated  in  the  rescue 
of  a Navy  pilot  who  had  been  downed 
in  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  16 
Sept  1944. 

* Hord,  Paul  W.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 
Coronado,  Calif.:  Navigation  officer,  USS 
Montpelier,  action  against  the  Japanese  in 
Kula  Gulf  and  near  the  Solomons,  5 Mar 

1943. 

* Horvath,  Joseph  F.  Jr.,  GM2,  usnr, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Served  in  a motor  tor- 
pedo boat  in  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Is- 
land, during  the  rescue  of  a downed 
Navy  pilot,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Huls,  Owen  D.,  ARM2,  usn,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  (Posthumously)  : Attempted 
to  obtain  a boat  and  supplies  for  a 
wounded  companion  and  two  others  to 
escape  the  Japanese  before  he  was  caught 
and  executed. 

* Jewart,  Paul  D.,  SF1,  usnr,  Blasdell, 
N.Y.:  Aided  in  the  rescue  of  a naval  pilot 
who  had  been  shot  down  in  Wasile  Bay, 
Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Kaufman,  Alvey  V.,  MOMM1,  usnr, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Participated  in  the  rescue 
of  a fighter  pilot  who  was  downed  in 
Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept 

1944. 

* Keiser,  Norman  N.,  LT,  usnr,  Ken- 

more,  N.Y.:  Commander  of  a patrol 

bomber  in  PatBomRon  118,  action  against 
the  Japane  e,  Shanghai  area,  15  July 

1945. 

* Kernicky,  Frank  J.,  GM3,  usnr, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Served  on  board  an 
MTB  during  the  rescue  of  a Navy  fighter 
pilot  shot  down  in  Wasile  Bay,  Halma- 
hera Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Kronman,  Walfred  J.,  MOMM2,  usnr, 

Hibbing,  Minn.:  Participated  in  the 

rescue  of  a naval  fighter  pilot  who  was 
shot  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Halmahera 
Island,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Langlois,  Donald  A.,  SC2,  usnr,  Musk- 
egon Heights,  Mich.:  Served  on  board  an 
MTB  during  the  rescue  of  a fighter  pilot 
who  had  been  shot  down  in  Wasile  Bay, 
16  Sept  1944. 

* Lappin,  Donald  L.,  MOMM2,  usnr, 
Canton,  Ohio:  Aided  in  the  rescue  of  a 
Navy  pilot  who  was  downed  in  the  Halma- 
hera Island  area,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Mullins,  Kenneth  W.,  HA1,  usnr, 
Bethesda,  Md.:  Hospital  corpsman  at- 
tached to  a Marine  battalion,  action 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  6 June 

1945. 

* Murdock,  Arthur  J.,  GM2,  usnr,  Belle- 
ville, 111.:  Participated  in  the  rescue  by 
an  MTB  of  a Navy  pilot  who  had  been 
shot  down  in  Wasile  Bay,  16  Sept  1944. 

* Newkirk,  Warren  K.,  GM3,  usnr, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.:  Assisted  in  the  rescue 
of  a Navy  pilot  who  had  been  downed  in 
Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept 

1944. 

* Phillips,  John  S.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 


Arlington,  Ya. : CO,  uss  Neosho,  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  of 
Coral  Sea,  7 May  1942. 

* Schiiatz,  Paul  R.,  LCDR,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Torpedo  data  computer 

operator,  uss  Scorpion,  first  war  patrol, 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Honshu,  5 Apr 
to  8 May  1943. 

* Stoddard,  Eben,  LT,  usnr,  Marblehead, 
Mass.:  Served  on  board  an  MTB  in 
Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  during 
the  rescue  of  a downed  fighter  pilot,  16 
Sept  1944. 

* Wetherell,  Wells  S.,  LT,  usnr,  Man- 
chester, Conn.:  Aided  in  the  rescue  of  a 
Navy  pilot  who  was  shot  down  by  the 
Japanese  in  Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Is- 
land, 16  Sept  1944. 


First  award: 

★ Butler,  Fred  A.,  CDR,  MC,  usn, 
Rochester,  Minn.:  Assistant  and  subse- 
quently officer  in  charge,  malaria  and 
epidemic  disease  control  unit,  10  June 

1943  to  10  June  1944. 

* Christie,  Ralph  W.,  RADM,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash.:  ComSubRon  5 and 
subsequently  CTF  42,  operations  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  15  April  to 
22  Dec  1942. 

* Clark,  Joseph  J.,  RADM,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Commander  of  a task 
group  of  the  fast  carrier  task  forces, 
operations  in  the  Pacific,  24  to  28  Mar 

1945. 

* Clegg,  Courtney  G.,  CAPT,  MC,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash.:  Force  surgeon  on  the 
staff  of  ComServFor  7th  Fleet,  operations 
against  the  Japanese,  12  March  to  15  Aug 
1945. 

* DiPirro,  Charles,  LCDR,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Signal  officer  and  later  com- 
munications officer,  uss  Tennessee,  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  23  Apr  1944  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Sima,  Frederick  F.,  CAPT,  usn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.:  Temporary  operations 

officer  on  the  staff  on  ComMinPac,  amphi- 
bious operations,  1 May  to  10  June  1945. 

* Smith,  Oliver  A.,  CAPT,  MC,  usn. 
Key  West,  Fla.:  Executive  officer  of  a 
naval  base  hospital.  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
May  to  November  1943. 

★ Stevens,  Leslie  C.,  RADM,  usn,  Mos- 
cow, Russia:  Assistant  chief  of  staff  for 
material  on  staff  of  ComAirPac,  3 Nov 

1944  to  5 Aug  1945. 

★ Townsend,  Arthur  M.,  CAPT,  usn 
(Ret),  Jackson,  Mich.:  Task  group  com- 
mander in  charge  of  a clearance  sweep  in 
Japanese  waters,  Okinawa  campaign,  13 
to  23  June  1945. 

★ Tuze,  Paul  B.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  ComUtWingServPac,  Sep- 
tember 1942  to  September  1945. 
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THIS  MONTH'S  LIST 
RUNS  THE  GAMUT 


T HE  LONG,  the  short  and  the  tall 

will  all  find  something  of  interest 
in  this  month’s  diversity  of  books, 
which  runs  the  gamut  through  fact 
and  fiction,  serious  and  light,  histori- 
cal and  contemporary.  These  books 
are  on  their  way  to  ship  and  station 
libraries. 

• Road  to  Survival,  by  William 
Vogt;  William  Sloane  Associates. 

Author-scientist  Vogt  sets  his  sights 
with  crystal  clarity  on  the  problem 
of  survival  in  a world  which  flagrant- 
ly disregards  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween man  and  the  food  supplies 
available  to  him. 

The  balance  is  sadly  out  of  kilter 
now.  With  what  Vogt  terms  a “vertigi- 
nous increase”  in  human  population 
during  the  past  50  years  and  a plum- 
meting decrease  in  the  essentials  for 
producing  food,  the  world  and  its 
people  are  heading  for  a reckoning 
day  not  far  off. 

Man  himself  is  the  culprit.  The 
solution  calls  for  fast  action  on  the 
part  of  “every  person  who  reads  a 
newspaper  printed  on  pulp  from  van- 
ishing forests  . . . who  eats  a meal 
drawn  from  steadily  shrinking  lands 
. . . who  flushes  a toilet  and  thereby 
pollutes  a river  . . . who  puts  on  a 
wool  garment  derived  from  over- 
grazed  ranges  that  have  been  cut  by 
the  little  hoofs  and  gullied  by  the 
rains,  sending  runoff  and  topsoil  into 
the  rivers  downstream,  flooding  cities 


hundreds  of  miles  away  . . . and  men 
and  women  in  overpopulated  coun- 
tries who  produce  excessive  numbers 
of  children  . . 

• The  Crusaders,  by  Stefan  Heym; 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Through  more  than  600  fascinating 
pages  march  the  interweaving  foot- 
steps of  the  great  and  little  men  of  the 
American  and  German  armies  and  the 
beaten  civilian  populace  of  Europe, 
from  the  invasion  of  Normandy  to  the 
occupation  of  Germany. 

Giants  among  the  great  men  were 
Lieutenant  Yates,  whose  persistence 
in  following  a tenuous  line  of  circum- 
stance and  vagary  ended  a great 
wrong;  Sergeant  Bing,  who  fathomed 
the  German  mind  from  bitter  expe- 
rience; and  Captain  Troy,  the  big 
tank  officer  whose  only  aim  was  venge- 
ance on  a German  officer  he  never 
met — until  the  very  last. 

In  another  strata  were  the  little 
men,  each  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
course,  oblivious  of  greater  issues — 
Sergeant  Dondolo,  Major  Willoughby 
and  Captain  Loomis. 

Then  there  was  Colonel  DeWitt, 
righteous  when  he  perceived  the 
wrong,  and  General  Farrish,  whose 
blinders  permitted  him  to  see  straight 
ahead  only. 

You  live  and  feel  and  think  with 
the  characters  in  this  fine  book.  There 
is  Erich  Pettinger,  the  Storm  Trooper 
major  who  survived  the  war  to  live 


Little  Black  Book 


The  phrase  "putting  it  in  the  little 
black  book"  has  a nautical  origin.  Back 
in  the  15th  century  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty  was  first  published. 

This  black  book — 9'/2  inches  high  by  61/} 
inches  wide — contained  a list  of  offenses 
by  British  naval  personnel.  Whenever  a 
crime  was  committed  at  sea  the  name  of 
the  offender  and  nature  of  the  crime  were 
entered  in  the  "little  Black  Book." 

As  a result  of  these  entries  Britain  ob- 
tained her  first  set  of  sea  laws. 

Today  the  term  is  used  figuratively  by  a 
person  when  he  wants  to  remember  some 
offense  he  believes  has  been  committed 
against  him. 
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lor  the  next  one.  And  there  are  ihc 
unforgettable  women  — the  French 
stenographer  Therese.  the  German  op- 
portunist Marianne  and  the  American 
correspondent  Karen,  all  lovely  in 
their  own  right,  some  good  and  som<- 
bad. 

This  is  a top-notcher  for  acquaint- 
ing Navy  men  with  a look  at  the  war 
from  an  angle  they  never  saw. 

• Action  At  Three  Peaks,  by  Frank 
O’Rourke;  Random  House,  Inc. 

Locale  for  this  absorbing  novel  of 
post-Civil  War  days  is  the  old  South- 
western frontier,  where  the  clever 
Cochise  and  his  Apache  Indians  struck 
with  all  the  venom  and  swiftness  of  a 
rattler,  then  disappeared  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Three  Peaks. 

Captain  Jim  Larimore  knew  the 
area  and  was  sent  by  ashington  to 
help  the  little  band  of  soldiers  clean 
out  the  Apaches  once  and  for  all.  He 
reported  at  the  fort  to  find  Captain 
Bob  Jackson  there  with  his  wife  Mary, 
stirring  up  the  pain  and  hurt  which 
Larimore  had  tried  to  forget  in  the 
past  10  years. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a tale  of 
"sojers  and  Injuns.  Ann  Bradford, 
the  sutler’s  daughter,  adds  a certain 
temperance  to  the  hardened  soldiers. 
Indian  Scout  Jess  Barker  contributes 
his  sagacity  in  the  campaigns  against 
Cochise,  and  Sergeant  Gleason  looks 
forward  to  a civilian  life  he  never 
attans. 

• The  Burnished  Blade,  by  Law- 
rence Schoonover;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

At  an  unknown  early  age,  Pierre 
acquired  a deep  fear  of  fire.  Riding 
along  the  road  in  1431  to  Rouen, 
France,  Pierre  saw  his  parents  pulled 
off  their  horses,  robbed,  murdered  and 
burned  to  obliterate  identification.  The 
occasion  shocked  Pierre  so  that  he 
forgot  his  last  name  forever. 

But  fire  ultimately  shaped  his  desti- 
ny. By  pulling  a living  girl  out  from 
the  flames  destroying  a stack  of  bodies 
dead  from  the  Paris  plague,  Pierre 
met  the  sister  of  the  women  he  later 
was  to  marry. 

And  by  having  an  accidental  part 
in  the  forging  of  a protective  cap  of 
thin  steel  which  later  saved  the  life 
of  the  ruler  of  Trebizond,  Pierre  ac- 
quired the  fame,  wealth  and  nobil- 
ity necessary  to  marry  the  famous, 
wealthy,  noble  Claire  de  la  Tour- 
Clermont. 

Much  of  the  hook  takes  place  in 
Trebizond,  now  a part  of  Turkey, 
about  500  miles  east  of  Constantinople 
on  the  Black  Sea. 
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ALL  HANDS  BOOH  SUPPLEMENT 


THE  LOSS  OE  THE  M0MT0M 


tut:  Wi.i.Civ  or  Hi  1C  ii.o.x-t  s Ai)  ‘MONTJOK" 


Published  in  Providence,  R.I.,  in  1878,  this  personal  narrative  by  Pay 
master's  Clerk  Frank  B.  Butts,  USN,  was  number  four  of  a series  printed 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Historical  Society.  Its  full 
title  is  My  First  Cruise  ai  Sea  and  the  Loss  of  the  Iron-Clad  Monitor. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  MONITOU 


Far  more  is  remembered  today  of  the  actual  battle 
between  Monitor  and  Merrimac  than  of  its  fizzled-out 
aftermath. 

The  thing  that  is  remembered — their  mutual  short- 
lived glory  for  staging  the  world's  first  test  of  armored 
ships — began  at  0830  in  the  gray  morning  of  9 Mar 
1862. 

For  a whole  day  previous,  the  Confederate  iron-clad 
Merrimac  had  had  her  own  way  in  Hampton  Roads, 
off  Norfolk,  sinking  and  ramming  helpless  Northern 
sailing  vessels.  Now  the  Union  s Monitor,  after  a two- 
day  coastwise  voyage  in  heavy  seas,  was  ready  to 
stop  it. 

The  battle  ended  in  a draw  about  1200.  If  there 
was  a victor,  it  was  armor,  conqueror  over  armament 
of  the  times.  Neither  ship  suffered  much  damage, 
although  both  were  hit  more  than  20  times  at  usually 


point-blank  range.  Not  a man  was  killed  in  either 
vessel. 

It  is  well  that  those  three  and  a half  hours  perpet- 
uated their  names  in  history,  for  their  careers  were 
shortly  to  end  somewhat  ignominiously. 

Neither  vessel  survived  the  end  of  the  year.  Merri- 
mac  went  up  in  flames  alongside  her  pier,  her  crew- 
men watching  for  a while  and  then  joining  the  evacua- 
tion of  Norfolk. 

Monitor  went  down  in  a wild  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
Frank  B.  Butts,  who  joined  the  Navy  in  mid-1862. 
went  on  board  for  his  first  cruise  at  sea.  He  was 
present  when  Monitor  foundered  and  sank,  taking 
the  helm  at  times  during  the  emergency.  He  never 
forgot  that  first  experience  with  the  sea,  never  in  all 
the  years  it  took  him  to  reach  paymaster  s clerk  in  the 
Navy. 


DAYBREAK  we  hove  short  our  anchor,  and  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  got  under  way.  The 
Rhode  Island,  a powerful  side-wheeled  steamer,  was  to 
be  our  convoy,  and  to  hasten  our  speed  took  us  in  tow 
with  two  long  12-inch  hawsers.  The  weather  was  heavy, 
with  dark,  stormy-looking  clouds  and  a westerly  wind. 
We  passed  out  of  the  Roads  and  rounded  Cape  Henry, 
with  but  little  change  in  the  weather  up  to  the  next  day 
at  noon,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-south-west 
and  increased  to  a gale. 

It  was  my  trick  at  the  lee  wheel  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  being  a good  hand  I was  kept  there.  At  dark  we 
were  about  70  miles  at  sea,  and  directly  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  sea  rolled  high  and  pitched  together  in 
that  peculiar  manner  only  seen  at  Hatteras.  The 
Rhode  Island  steamed  slowly  and  steadily  ahead.  The 
sea  rolled  over  us  as  if  our  vessel  were  a rock  in  the 
ocean  only  a few  inches  above  the  water,  and  men  who 
stood  abaft  on  the  deck  of  the  Rhode  Island  have  told 
me  that  we  were  thought  several  times  to  have  gone 
down.  It  seemed  that  for  minutes  we  were  out  of  sight, 
as  the  heavy  seas  entirely  submerged  the  vessel. 

I had  been  stationed  at  the  wheel,  which  had  been 
temporarily  rigged  on  top  of  the  turret,  and  where  most 


MASSIVE  guns  of  Monitor  fired  15-inch  projectiles. 


of  the  officers  were.  I heard  their  remarks,  and 
watched  closely  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  so  that  I 
exactly  understood  our  condition.  This  going  to  sea 
in  an  iron-clad  I began  to  think  would  be  the  last 
I should  volunteer  for,  and  I remembered  what  I had 
been  taught  in  the  service,  that  a man  always  got  into 
a muss  if  he  volunteered  (and  in  my  experience  the 
saying  was  true). 

All  the  officers  except  those  on  duty  in  the  engine- 
room  were  now  on  the  turret.  We  made  very  heavy 
weather,  riding  one  huge  wave,  and,  being  heavier 
than  a wooden  ship,  with  no  hold  for  the  water  to 
raise  her,  plunging  through  the  next,  and  splashing 
down  upon  another  with  a shock  that  would  sometimes 
take  us  off  our  feet,  while  the  next  would  sweep  over  us 
and  break  far  above  the  turret,  and  if  we  had  not  been 
protected  by  a rifle  armor  we  would  have  been  washed 
away. 

Ihe  water  had  for  some  time  been  running  down 
through  the  coal  bunkers,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
some  of  the  covers  on  deck  were  removed  by  the  heavy 
seas,  although  it  has  been  reported  that  the  side 
plates  had  sprung  apart.  It  was  then  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
coal  was  too  wet  to  keep  up  steam,  which  had  now 
run  down  from  its  usual  pressure  of  80  pounds  to  20. 
The  water  in  the  vessel  was  gaining  rapidly  over  the 
small  pumps,  which  had  been  working,  and  1 heard 
the  Captain  order  the  Chief  Engineer  to  start  the  main 
pump,  a very  powerful  one  of  new  invention,  which  was 
done,  as  I saw  a stream  of  water  eight  inches  in 
diameter  spouting  up  from  beneath  the  waves. 

Signals  of  distress  were  burned  to  the  Rhode  Island. 
She  lay  to,  and  we  rode  the  sea  more  comfortably. 
The  Rhode  Island  was  obliged  to  turn  slowly  ahead 
to  keep  from  drifting  upon  us  and  prevent  the  tow- 
lines  from  being  caught  in  her  wheels.  At  one  time 
when  she  drifted  close  alongside,  our  Captain  shouted 
through  his  trumpet  that  we  were  sinking  and  to  send 
their  boats.  The  Monitor  steamed  ahead  again  with 
renewed  difficulties,  and  1 was  ordered  to  leave  the 
wheel  and  was  kept  employed  as  messenger  by  the 
Captain. 
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The  Chief  Engineer  reported  the  coal  too  wet  to 
keep  up  steam  and  work  both  pump  and  the  main 
engine.  The  tow  lines  were  ordered  to  be  cut,  and  I saw 
a man  in  attempting  to  obey  the  order  swept  from  the 
deck  and  carried  by  a heavy  sea  leeward  and  out  of 
sight  in  a moment.  Our  daring  boatswain’s  mate  then 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
saw  him  swept  by  a heavy  sea  far  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, only  to  hear  his  voice  once  say  “Farewell.” 

Our  anchor  was  let  go  with  all  the  cable,  and  struck 
bottom  in  about  sixty  fathoms  of  water.  The  fires  were 
dull.  The  small  pumps  were  choked  up  with  water, 
and  the  main  pump  had  almost  stopped  working.  This 
was  reported  to  the  Captain,  and  I was  ordered  to  see 
if  there  was  any  water  in  the  wardroom.  This  was  the 
first  time  I had  been  below  the  berth  deck.  I went 
forward,  and  saw  the  water  running  in  through  the 
hawse-pipe,  an  eight  inch  hole,  at  full  force. 

Around  the  sides,  where  the  hull  had  broken  from 
the  deck,  there  were  several  openings  where  the  water 
poured  in,  in  large  streams.  The  deck  projected,  in  a 
shelf-like  form,  15  feet  forward  and  aft  and  8 feet  on 
the  sides,  with  a heavy  6-inch  iron  plating  extending 
four  feet  below  the  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessel, 
aided  by  the  tremendous  force  of  the  heavy  seas  strik- 
ing between  them,  had  caused  this  separation,  and  this 
particular  defect  in  the  Monitor  build  was  the  cause 
of  the  disaster. 

2 

I reported  my  observations,  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  the  Chief  Engineer  report  that  the  water  had 
gained  very  rapidly.  The  Captain  ordered  him  to 
stop  the  main  engine  and  turn  all  steam  on  the  pumps, 
which  I noticed  soon  worked  again,  and  I felt  some- 
what encouraged.  The  clouds  now  began  to  separate 
and  a moon  of  about  half  size  beamed  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  Rhode  Island,  now  a mile  away,  became 
visible.  Signals  were  being  exchanged  and  I felt 
that  all  would  be  saved,  or  at  least  that  the  Captain 
would  not  leave  his  ship  until  there  was  no  hope  of 
saving  her.  I was  sent  below  again  to  see  how  the 


water  stood  in  the  wardroom.  I went  forward  to  the 
cabin  and  found  the  water  just  above  the  soles  of  my 
shoes,  which  indicated  that  there  must  be  three  or 
four  feet  in  the  vessel.  I reported  the  same  to  the 
Captain,  and  all  hands  were  set  to  bailing — bailing  out 
the  ocean,  as  it  seemed  to  be — but  the  object  was  to 
employ  the  men  and  keep  down  the  excitement.  I kept 
emnloyed  most  of  the  time  taking  the  buckets  from 
through  the  hatchway  on  top  of  the  turret.  They  seldom 
would  have  more  than  a pint  of  water  in  them,  the 
balance  having  been  spilled  out  in  passing  from  one 
to  another. 

The  weather  was  clear  but  the  sea  did  not  cease 
rolling  in  the  least,  and  the  Rhode  Island,  with  the 
tow  lines  wound  up  in  her  wheel,  was  rolling  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sea,  and  came  washing  against  our  sides. 
A boat  that  had  been  lowered  was  caught  between  the 
vessels  and  sunk.  Some  of  our  seamen  bravely  leaped 
down  on  deck  to  guard  our  sides,  and  lines  were 
thrown  to  them  from  the  deck  of  the  Rhode  Island, 
which  now  lay  her  whole  length  against  us,  floating 
off  astern,  but  not  a man  would  be  the  first  to  leave 
his  ship  although  the  Captain  ordered  them  to  do  so. 
I was  again  sent  to  examine  the  water  in  the  ward- 
room, which  I found  to  be  more  than  two  feet  above 
the  deck,  and  I think  I was  the  last  to  look  on  a young 
engineer  who  lay  seasick  in  his  bunk,  apparently 
watching  the  water  as  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
conscious  what  his  fate  must  be.  He  called  me  as  I 
passed  his  door,  and  asked  if  the  pumps  were  work- 
ing. I replied  that  they  were.  “Is  there  any  hope?” 
he  asked,  and  feeling  a little  moved  at  the  scene,  know- 
ing certainly  what  must  be  his  end,  and  the  darkness 
that  stared  at  us  all,  I replied,  “As  long  as  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.”  “Hope  and  hang  on  when  you 
are  wrecked,”  is  an  old  saying  among  sailors. 

I left  the  wardroom,  and  learned  that  the  water  had 
gained  so  as  to  choke  up  the  main  pump.  As  I was 
crossing  the  berth  deck  I heard  the  cabin  cook,  an 
old  African  Negro,  who  was  more  excited  himself  than 
any  one  else,  giving  some  very  consoling  lessons  to 
the  landsmen,  who  looked  like  death  with  seasickness, 
in  a manner  that  many  of  you  may  have  seen  men 
display  on  such  occasions.  He  congratulated  them  for 


OLD  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Monitor  show  famed  turret  from  bow  (left)  and  crew  gathered  about  galley  (right). 
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being  in  a metallic  coffin,  and  that  the  devil  would 
surely  pick  their  bones  as  no  shark  could  penetrate 
their  graves,  and  made  other  startling  remarks,  not 
spoken  in  so  mild  a way,  and  too  wicked  to  be  re- 
membered. 

As  I ascended  the  turret  ladder  the  sea  broke  over 
the  ship  and  came  pouring  down  the  hatchway  with 
so  much  force  that  it  took  me  off  my  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  steam  broke  from  the  boiler-room,  as 
the  water  had  reached  the  fires,  and  for  an  instant  1 
seemed  to  realize  that  we  had  gone  down.  Our  fires 
were  out  and  I heard  them  blowing  the  water  out  of 
the  boilers. 

I reported  my  observations  to  the  Captain,  and 
at  the  same  time  saw  a boat  alongside.  The  Captain 
gave  orders  for  the  men  to  leave  the  ship,  and  fifteen, 
all  of  whom  were  seamen  and  men  whom  I had  placed 
my  confidence  upon,  were  the  ones  who  crowded  this, 
the  first  boat  to  leave  the  ship.  I was  disgusted  at 
witnessing  the  scramble,  and  not  feeling  in  the  least 
alarmed  about  myself,  resolved  that  I,  an  “old  hay- 
maker,” as  landsmen  are  called,  would  stick  to  the 
ship  as  long  as  my  officers.  I saw  three  of  these  men 
swept  from  the  deck  and  carried  leeward  to  find  their 
graves  beneath  the  angry  sea. 

3 

Bailing  was  again  resumed.  I occupied  the  turret 
all  alone,  and  passed  buckets  from  the  lower  hatchway 
to  the  man  on  top  of  the  turret.  I took  off  my  coat — 
one  that  I had  received  from  home  only  a few  days 
previous  (I  could  not  feel  that  our  noble  little  ship 
was  yet  lost) — and  rolling  it  up  with  my  boots,  drew 
the  tompion  from  one  of  the  guns,  placed  them  inside 
and  returned  the  tompion. 

We  had  a black  cat  on  board,  which  then  sat  on  the 
breech  of  one  of  the  guns,  howling  one  of  those  hoarse 
and  solemn  tunes  which  no  one  can  appreciate,  unless 
filled  with  the  superstitions  which  I had  been  taught 
by  the  sailors  who  were  afraid  to  kill  a cat.  I would 
almost  as  soon  have  touched  a ghost,  but  I caught  her 
and  placing  her  in  another  gun,  replaced  the  wad  and 
tompion,  but  could  still  hear  that  distressing  yeowl. 

As  I raised  my  last  bucket  to  the  upper  hatchway 
no  one  was  there  to  take  it.  I scrambled  up  the  ladder 
and  found  that  we  below  had  been  deserted.  I shouted 
to  those  on  the  berth  deck  to  “Come  up — the  officers 
have  left  the  ship  and  a boat  is  alongside.” 


SHALLOW  DRAFT  and  unusual  construction  features 
of  Monitor  spelled  disaster  in  the  heavy  seas. 


As  1 reached  the  top  of  the  turret  1 saw  a boat 
made  fast  on  the  weather  quarter  filled  with  men,  and 
three  were  standing  on  deck  trying  to  get  on  board. 
One  man  was  floating  leeward,  shouting  in  vain  for 
help,  another,  who  hurriedly  passed  me  and  jumped 
down  from  the  turret,  was  swept  off  by  a breaking  wave 
and  never  arose,  even  to  say,  “Save  me.” 

I was  excited,  feeling  that  it  was  the  only  chance  to 
be  saved.  I made  fast  a loose  line  to  one  of  the 
stanchions  and  let  myself  down  from  the  turret,  the 
ladder  having  been  washed  away.  The  moment  I struck 
the  deck  the  sea  broke  over  the  decks  and  swept  me 
as  I had  seen  it  sweep  my  shipmates.  I grasped  one 
of  the  smoke  stack  braces  and,  hand-over-hand,  as- 
cended to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  it  required 
all  my  strength  to  keep  the  sea  from  tearing  me  away. 

As  it  swept  from  the  vessel  I found  myself  dangling 
in  the  air  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  smoke  stack.  I let 
fall,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ridge  rope  that  en- 
circled the  deck  by  means  of  short  stanchions,  and  to 
which  the  boat  was  attached.  The  sea  again  broke 
over  us,  lifting  me  heels  upw?ard  as  I still  clung  to  the 
ridge  rope.  I thought  I had  nearly  measured  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  when  I felt  the  turn,  and  as  m\ 
head  rose  above  the  water  I spouted  up,  it  seemed, 
more  than  a gallon  of  wrater  that  had  found  its  wa\ 
into  my  lungs. 

I was  then  about  twenty  feet  from  the  other  men, 
whom  I found  to  be  the  Captain  and  one  seaman — 
the  other  had  been  washed  overboard  and  was  now- 
struggling  in  the  water.  The  men  in  the  boat  wTere 
pushing  back  on  their  oars  to  keep  the  boat  from  being 
washed  on  to  the  Monitor’s  deck,  so  that  the  boat  had 
to  be  hauled  in  by  the  painter  about  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

The  First  Lieutenant  and  other  officers  in  the  boat 
were  shouting,  “Is  the  Captain  on  board?”  and  with 
severe  struggles  to  have  our  voices  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  wind  and  sea,  w^e  wrere  shouting  “No,”  and 
trying  to  haul  in  the  boat,  which  we  at  last  succeeded 
in  doing.  Then  the  Captain,  ever  caring  for  his  men,  | 
requested  us  to  get  in,  but  we  both,  in  the  same  voice, 
told  him  to  get  in  first. 

The  moment  he  was  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  the 
Lieutenant  cried,  “Cut  the  painter!  cut  the  painter!" 

1 thought,  “Now  or  lost,”  and  in  less  time  than  I can 
explain  it,  exerting  my  strength  beyond  imagination,  1 
hauled  in  the  boat,  sprang,  caught  on  the  gunwale,  was  j 
pulled  into  the  boat  with  a boathook  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  men,  and  took  my  seat  with  one  of  the 
oarsmen. 

The  other  man,  named  Joice,  managed  to  get  into 
the  boat  in  some  way,  I cannot  tell  how,  and  he  was 
the  last  man  saved  from  that  ill-fated  ship.  As  we 
were  cut  loose  I saw  several  men  standing  on  top  of 
the  turret,  apparently  afraid  to  venture  down  upon 
the  deck,  and  it  may  have  been  that  they  saw  others 
washed  overboard  while  I wras  getting  into  the  boat, 
which  caused  their  fear. 

We  reached  the  Rhode  Island,  which  had  drifted 
perhaps  two  miles  leeward,  after  a fearful  and  danger- 
ous passage  over  the  frantic  seas,  and  came  alongside 
under  the  lee  bows,  where  the  first  boat  that  had  left 
the  Monitor,  nearly  an  hour  before,  had  just  dis- 
charged its  men. 
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We  found  that  getting  on  board  the  Rhode  Island 
was  a harder  task  than  getting  from  the  Monitor.  We 
were  carried  by  the  sea  from  stem  to  stern,  for  to  make 
fast  would  have  been  fatal,  and  the  boat  bounded 
against  the  ship’s  sides;  sometimes  it  was  below  the 
wheel,  and  then,  on  the  summit  of  a huge  wave,  far 
above  the  decks;  then  the  two  boats  would  crash  to- 
gether, and  once  while  our  surgeon  was  holding  on  to 
the  rail,  he  lost  his  fingers  bya  collision  which  swamped 
the  other  boat. 

Lines  were  thrown  to  us  from  the  deck  of  the  Rhode 
Island,  which  were  of  no  assistance,  for  not  one  of  us 
could  climb  a small  rope,  and  besides,  the  men  who 
threw  them  would  immediately  let  go  their  holds  in 
their  excitement,  to  throw  another — which  I found  to 
be  the  case  when  I kept  hauling  in  rope  instead  of 
climbing,  and  concluded,  as  the  Irishman  told  his 
captain,  that  the  end  was  cut  off. 

It  must  be  understood  that  two  vessels  lying  side 
by  side,  when  there  is  any  motion  to  the  water,  move 
alternately,  or,  in  other  words,  one  is  constantly  pass- 
ing the  other  up  or  down.  At  one  time  when  our 
boat  was  near  the  bows  of  the  steamer  we  would  rise 
upon  the  sea  until  we  could  touch  her  rail,  and  in  an 
instant,  by  a very  rapid  descent,  we  could  touch  her 
keel. 

While  we  were  thus  rising  and  falling  upon  the  sea, 
I caught  a rope,  and  rising  with  the  boat,  managed  to 
reach  within  a foot  or  tw'o  of  the  rail,  when  a man, 
if  there  had  been  one,  could  easily  have  hauled  me 
aboard.  But  they  all  followed  after  the  boat,  which 
at  that  instant  was  washed  astern,  and  I hung  dangling 
in  the  air  over  the  bow  of  the  Rhode  Island,  with  our 
Acting  Master  hanging  to  the  cat-head,  three  or  four 
feet  from  me,  and  like  myself,  both  hands  clenching  a 
rope,  and  bawling  for  some  one  to  save  us. 

Our  hands  grew  painful  and  all  the  time  weaker, 
until  I saw  his  strength  give  way.  He  slipped  a foot, 
caught  again,  and  with  his  last  prayer,  “Oh  God,”  I 
saw  him  fall  and  sink  to  rise  no  more.  The  ship 
rolled,  and  rose  and  fell  upon  the  sea,  sometimes  with 
her  keel  out  of  water,  or  at  its  surface,  when  I was 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  the  fate  in  view  that 


called  home  our  much-beloved  companion,  which  no 
one  witnessed  save  myself,  I still  clung  to  the  rope 
with  aching  hands,  calling  in  vain  for  someone  to 
save  my  life. 

But  I could  not  be  heard,  for  the  wind  shrieked  far 
above  my  voice.  My  heart  here,  for  the  only  time  in 
my  life,  gave  up  hope,  and  home  and  friends  were 
most  tenderly  thought  of.  While  I was  in  this  state, 
within  a few  seconds  of  giving  up,  the  sea  rolled  for- 
ward, bringing  with  it  the  boat,  and  when  I would  have 
fallen  into  the  sea,  the  boat  was  there.  I can  only 
recollect  hearing  an  old  sailor  say,  as  I fell  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  “Where  in  hell  did  he  come  from?" 
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When  I was  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  no  one 
had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  boat,  which  then 
lay  just  forward  of  the  wheelhouse.  Our  Captain  or- 
dered them  to  throw  bowlines,  which  was  immediately 
done.  The  second  one  I caught  and  was  hauled  onboard. 
I assisted  in  helping  the  others  out  of  the  boat,  when 
it  again  went  back  to  the  Monitor,  but  did  not  reach 
it,  and  after  drifting  about  on  the  ocean  several  days 
it  was  picked  up  by  a passing  vessel  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia. 

It  was  now  half-past  twelve,  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  December,  1862.  I stood  on  the  forecastle  of  the 
Rhode  Island,  watching  the  red  and  white  lights  that 
hung  from  the  pennant  staff  above  the  turret,  and 
which  now  and  then  as  we  would  perhaps  both  rise 
on  the  sea  together,  beam  across  the  dark  and  raging 
sea,  until  at  last  just  as  the  moon  had  passed  below 
the  horizon,  ’twas  lost,  and  the  Monitor,  whose  his- 
tory is  still  familiar  with  us  all,  the  victor  of  the  first 
iron-clad  conflict,  the  savior  of  our  naval  forces, 
plunged  with  a dying  struggle  at  her  treacherous  foe 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads. 
This  sad  news  reached  every  household,  and  our  nation 
wept.  As  near  as  I can  now  remember,  there  were 
33  lives  lost  and  28  saved. 


FAMOUS  DUEL  between  iron-clads  Monitor  and  Merrimac  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  in  1862  was  first  in  history. 
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Question:  What  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  your  duty? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  on  board  USS  Iowa  (BB  61.) 


John  Kihn,  TDAA, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Being 
a tradesman,  it  gives 
me  great  personal  satis- 
faction to  repair  the 
special  devices  that  are 
trusted  to  my  care.  The 
Navy’s  taught  me  an 
interesting  trade  and  I 
think  they’ve  done  a 
good  job. 


Ray  R.  Bissell,  RD2, 
Akron,  Ohio:  I like  my 
job  with  radar.  In  port 
and  at  sea  we  get  and 
pass  the  word  on  all 
navigational  and  com- 
batant functions  of  the 
ship.  In  other  words 
we  are  in  on  the  know 
and  I like  that. 


Felice  Colella,  SN, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  My 
work  as  personnelman 
concerns  advancements 
in  rate.  The  high  point 
comes  when  I see  the 
expression  on  their 
faces  when  I tell  ’em, 
“You  made  it.”  That 
pays  for  the  effort  1 put 
in  my  work. 


Jun  Ogimachi,  SK3, 
San  Fernando,  Calif.: 
As  a GSK  storekeeper, 
I think  I have  the  best 
job  in  the  supply  de- 
partment. It’s  just  like 
working  in  an  auto  sup- 
ply company  doing  both 
sales  and  stockroom 
work.  For  my  dough, 
the  Navy’s  a good  deal. 


Darrell  Purnell,  YN3. 
Somerset,  Colorado : I 
find  my  battle  station, 
which  is  “talker”  on 
the  open  bridge,  inter- 
ests me  highly  because 
it  gives  me  a chance 
to  see  the  crew  work 
as  a team  under  realis- 
tic battle  conditions. 


Charles  Brown,  BM3, 
New  Market,  N.  J,:  I 
like  my  job  as  mess 
deck  master-at-arms.  I 
get  plenty  to  eat — 
which  doesn’t  hurt  my 
feelings  in  the  least, — 
and  I’m  working  on  a 
good  ship  with  good 
officers  and  a good 
crew. 


Albert  Arreola,  Jr., 

SA,  El  Paso,  Texas: 
Work  in  the  chow  sec- 
tion is  interesting  be- 
cause there  is  always 
something  different. 
Right  now  I enjoy  do- 
ing mess  cooking.  Later 
on,  I hope  to  go  to 
Cook’s  and  Baker  s 
School  in  San  Diego. 


Charles  J.  Marquardt, 
11  M3,  Long  Beach,  Cal- 
if.: Being  a hospital 

corpsman  has  numerous 
interesting  aspects.  A 
corpsman  sees  an  aw- 
ful lot.  His  training  for 
minor  surgery  and  first 
aid  is  always  beneficial 
to  himself  and  others. 


Clem  E.  Matlage, 

SKSN,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  My  job  is  the 
best  in  the  Navy.  1 
work  in  the  GSK  store- 
rooms aboard  ship.  It's 
really  a good  deal.  Not 
only  is  it  interesting 
but  it  will  help  me  on 
the  outside  should  1 
ever  want  to  get  out. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Task  Force  128, 
five  ships  with  USS  Pocono  as 
flag,  visited  Greece  and  Turkey  enroute 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Julius  Leptak, 
ET3,  serving  in  Pocono,  poses  in  front  of 
the  parthenon  for  a picture  for  the  folks 
back  home  in  Bronx,  N.Y. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  All  over  the  Navy  thousands  of  men  are 
keeping  fit  and  having  fun  as  the  Navy's  sports-for-all  pro- 
gram rolls  along.  Here  sailors  at  the  Naval  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  watch  alertly  for  a signal  to  get  in  the  game. 
— ALL  HANDS  photo  by  Walter  G.  Seewald. 

• AT  LEFT : Sailors  on  board  USS  Siboney  retreat  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  heat  under  a salt  water  hose.  The  escort  carrier 
Siboney  was  among  a five-ship  task  force  which  visited  ports 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  other  ships  were  USS  Pocono,  USS 
Massey,  USS  Zellars  and  USS  Carpellotti. 

CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photographs  unless  otherwise  designated:  pp.  2-4,  General  Elec- 
tric; pp.  20-22,  Netherlands  Navy;  p.  32,  left  center.  Associated  Press. 


THE  WORD  on  new  techniques  and  devices  will  reach  stations  and  units  of  fleet  quickly  through  use  of  television 


Training  the  Fleet  by  Television 


yESTS  are  underway  to  determine 
1 television’s  adaptability  to  the 
Navy’s  training  program. 

A modern  television  pickup  labora- 
tory is  being  built  at  the  Special  De- 
vices Center,  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  a replica  of  a 
modern  network  television  studio. 
Also  under  construction  is  an  experi- 
mental television  classroom  with  a 
projector  capable  of  producing  images 
up  to  20  by  22  feet  in  size. 

Development  of  workable,  less  ex- 
pensive television  opens  a vast  new 
field  in  its  application  to  naval  oper- 
ations and  warfare.  It  is  more  than 
a new  communications  device  in  that 
information  is  transmitted  instantane- 


ously and  in  minute  detail  in  a man- 
ner previously  impossible  with  ordi- 
nary communications  gear. 

Its  main  limitations  are  short  range 
of  transmission  and  possibility  of  in- 
terference. 

First  experiments  in  televising  naval 
operations  were  held  from  the  deck 
of  uss  Leyte,  operating  30  miles  from 
New  York  City.  The  receiving 
antenna  atop  the  Empire  State  build- 
ing in  New  York  picked  up  and  re- 
layed a sharp,  clear  image  at  all 
times  except  for  brief  moments  dur- 
ing changes  in  the  ship’s  course. 

Several  outstanding  advantages  are 
expected.  First,  television  makes  pos- 
sible “controlled  syndication”  of  in- 


struction, using  the  best  instructor  to 
teach  as  many  classes  as  desired.  Only 
a cable  to  each  classroom  is  neces- 
sary. 

Television  is  flexible.  It  can  use 
motion  pictures,  and  it  can  send  the 
“live”  image  of  the  instructor.  No 
student  will  think  that  television  is 
“canned.”  The  instructor  may  cough, 
slip  in  his  diction  or  commit  various 
human  errors  that  would  be  cut  from 
a movie.  These  very  “mistakes”  in 
television  are  points  in  its  favor.  The 
instructor  will  be  human  to  the  stu- 
dents, instead  of  an  all-knowing 
shadow. 

Should  the  instruction  need  altera- 
tion, this  can  be  done  at  once — even 
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while  “on  the  air.”  Television  can  use 
certain  parts  of  old  motion  pictures 
and  thus  recoup  value  where  present 
value  is  questionable.  Appropriate 
parts  of  an  old  film,  integrated  into  a 
new  and  vital  television  lecture,  would 
add  up  to  a fresh  and  gripping  in- 
struction period. 

With  these  advantages  to  begin 
with,  television  looks  promising  as 
applied  to  service  training.  To  deter- 
mine more  accurately  its  value,  scien- 
tific tests  will  be  conducted  with  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  first  phase  is  to  adapt  certain 
Navy  courses  to  television  presenta- 
tion and  try  them  before  typical 
student  groups  in  the  television  class- 
room. Educational  psychologists  will 
test  the  effectiveness  of  this  medium 
against  others  in  the  amount  of  in- 
formation transferred  and  the  time 
consumed  in  the  process. 

A simultaneous  second  phase  will 
be  conducted  by  the  staff  of  a promi- 
nent eastern  university,  to  evaluate 
methodology.  A certain  subject  will 
be  televised  as  a straight  lecture,  as 
a round  table  discussion,  a demonstra- 
tion, and  perhaps  as  a dramatic  pre- 
sentation. Thus,  the  Navy  will  learn 
the  best  ways  of  handling  various 
types  of  subject  material  for  tele- 
vising. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Navy  may 
actually  conduct  college  naval  science 
courses  and  send  them  by  television 
to  a classroom  in  the  college.  By  trans- 


ATTRACTIVE methods  of  graphic  presentation  will  enable  television  to  drive 
home  the  maximum  amount  of  information  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


mitting  whole  courses  in  this  way,  the 
Navy  plans  to  test  completely  the  idea 
of  remote  transmission.  A voice  cir- 
cuit from  the  remote  classroom  back 
to  the  studio  will  permit  the  instructor 
to  call  for  questions  from  each  student 
group  in  turn,  enhancing  the  im- 
mediacy and  realism  of  the  instruction. 

Certain  other  applications  of  tele- 
vised teaching  will  be  attempted.  One 
of  the  most  challenging  is  Reserve 


training.  The  Organized  Air  Program 
is  used  as  an  example. 

On  weekends  at  Reserve  air  sta- 
tions, thousands  of  Reservists  gather 
for  training.  The  goal  is  to  maintain 
their  proficiency  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  defend  the  nation  on  a 
moment’s  notice.  Their  time  in  train- 
ing is  limited,  yet  there  is  much  to  do 
and  much  to  learn.  For  instruction 
they  depend  upon  the  station  keeper 


VIEWS  of  experimental  station  at  Sands  Point  show  (left)  projection  room  and  (right) 


camera  and  crew  in  action. 
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LARGE  SCREEN  reproduction  of  television  broadcasts  will  permit  simul- 
taneous mass  training.  Navy's  plans  now  include  images  20  by  22  ft.  in  size. 


staff,  already  under  a load  of  ad- 
ministrative work.  Here  is  a need  for 
efficient  mass  instruction  by  the 
minimum  number  of  instructors.  Tele- 
vision appears  to  be  well  suited  to 
this  undertaking. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  hopes 
to  originate  such  instruction  from  the 
Special  Devices  Center  as  phase  three 
of  the  tests,  and  send  it  to  several 
northeastern  and  east  central  naval 
air  stations.  During  a week-end  opera- 
tion it  would  be  possible  to  handle 


six  courses,  scheduled  at  0900,  1000 
and  1100  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
All  that  would  be  required  of  stations 
receiving  instructions  would  be  moni- 
toring personnel  to  see  that  television 
circuits  were  in  operation. 

The  same  air  station  personnel 
could  hand  out  quizzes  either  supplied 
by  mail  or  sent  by  facsimile.  All 
students  would  then  receive  the  same 
instruction,  and  the  best  instruction. 
At  the  studio  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  could  be  used — motion  picture 


clips,  slides,  charts,  teaching  aids  and 
actual  equipment. 

The  Special  Devices  Center  is  well 
organized  and  equipped  to  conduct 
these  experiments.  Long  experience  in 
training  and  the  construction  o*f  train- 
ing devices  has  produced  a flexible 
organization  of  great  breadth  and 
scope. 

There  is  a fine  model  shop  staffed 
by  craftsmen  skilled  in  building  minia- 
ture models  of  planes,  ships  and  sub- 
marines. There  is  a graphics  group 
with  wide  experience  in  chart  tech- 
niques and  all  the  graphic  arts.  There 
is  a photographic  unit,  including  a 
photogrammetric  laboratory  capable 
of  creating  a wide  variety  of  photo 
effects,  slides  and  picture  material. 

A carpenter  shop  provides  neces- 
sary scenery  and  properties  for  pro- 
duction of  lectures.  A well-equipped 
machine  shop  and  a modern  electronic 
laboratory  assist  where  devices  are 
needed  for  demonstration.  Through- 
out the  center  are  men  experienced  in 
the  many  phases  of  Navy  training.  The 
television  section  has  been  staffed 
with  key  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  commercial  television  work. 

As  this  television  program  pro- 
gresses there  will  be  reports  of  the  re- 
sults. Since  only  trained  men  can  run 
the  Navy,  the  main  peacetime  job  is 
training.  Combining  the  accuracy 
and  professional  technique  of  educa- 
tional movies  with  the  personal  and 
up-to-the-minute  features  of  personal 
instruction  may  be  television’s  con- 
tribution. 


FRONT-ROW  seat  is  provided  everyone  during  televised  demonstration  of  sextant  (left).  Right:  Navy's  studio  building. 
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£REW  members  of  uss  Thuban  were  glad  to  be  back 
from  perhaps  the  most  unique  of  the  Navy’s  annual 
chores.  • 9:$s| 

Taking  on  150  extra  men  to  add  to  her  100-man  crew, 
Thuban  (AK  19)  completed  unloading  4,200  tons  of 
sacked  coal,  clothing  and  other  items  for  natives  and 
taking  on  $4,000,000  worth  of  sealskins  and  by-products 
at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  north  of  the  Aleutians,  in  a record 
10  days  of  working  ’round  the  clock. 

The  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  supervises  the 
annual  harvest  of  sealskins  and  related  products,  which 
includes  seal  meal  for  poultry  feed,  seal  oil  for  leather 
tanning  and  blubber  for  refinement  into  high  grade  oil. 
This  year’s  crop  netted  70,000  skins. 

The  sun  broke  through  the  overcast  for  only  two  hours 
in  10  days,  the  wind  blew  all  the  time,  and  there  was 
always  a heavy  mist — except  when  it  rained. 


DUTY  on  supply  ship  Thuban  (clockwise  beginning  top 
left):  Crewman  draws  cold  weather  gear;  drums  of  gaso- 
line are  lowered  into  bidar;  beavers  are  displayed; 
angry  seals  bark  at  cameraman;  lighters  move  equip- 
ment shoreward;  curious  seal  pup  has  picture  snapped. 


Frccmk,  Authentic  Advance  Brafarmatiom 

©n  Foloey— -Straight  Frorsi  headquarters 


© DEPENDENTS  — No  dependents’ 
quarters  are  available  at  Grondal, 
Naval  Operating  Base  in  Greenland, 
nor  are  there  any  plans  for  erection 
of  quarters  in  the  near  future. 

An  inspection  of  the  base  revealed 
the  possibility  that  some  receiving 
stations  had  advised  naval  personnel 
that  quarters  for  dependents  were 
available  there. 

Greenland  and  Iceland  bases  are 
rhe  only  ones  where  dependents’ 
quarters  do  not  exist.  A general 
roundup  of  dependents’  quarters  and 
transportation  to  overseas  bases  ap- 
peared in  All  Hands,  October  1948, 
P.  52. 

a DISK  PROGRAMS-Pacific  fleet 
units  afloat  are  receiving  2,200  tran- 
scribed programs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service  each  week — an  increase 
of  1,700  over  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  transcriptions  are  those  of  de- 
commercialized  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  most  popular  programs.  They 
also  include  shortwave  broadcasts  of 
daily  news,  sports  events,  national  and 
international  events,  nonpolitical  Pres- 


idential speeches  and  other  coverage 
of  worldwide  interest. 

Distribution  of  the  programs  is  han- 
dled in  the  Pacific  by  ComServPac 
and  in  the  Atlantic  by  ComServLant. 

® UNDERWATER  DEMOLITION— 

Applications  are  desired  prior  to  1 
Feb  1949  from  a limited  number  of 
line  officers  of  the  regular  Navy  of 
the  ranks  of  LCDR,  LT,  LTJG  and 
ENS  for  duty  in  underwater  demoli- 
tion teams. 

Applicants  must  have  completed 
two  years’  commissioned  service  and 
be  qualified  to  stand  OOD  watches 
underway.  Physical  requirements  are 
the  same  as  required  for  submarine 
training.  Good  swimmers  are  par- 
ticularly desired. 

Temporary  officers  who  are  perma- 
nent chief  warrent  or  warrant  officers 
may  apply.  All  applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a certificate  of  a 
medical  officer  stating  the  candidate’s 
physical  fitness. 

Officers  interested  in  UDT  duty 
should  read  “Warriors  In  Trunks,” 
(All  Hands,  November  1947,  p.  10). 


• BUPERS  MANUAL-A  new  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  Manual, 
printed  in  a new  format  and  com- 
pletely revised,  should  reach  your 
ship  or  station  in  the  near  future. 

The  new  manual  contains  about  415 
pages,  with  the  printed  matter  ar- 
ranged in  two  columns  on  the  page. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a four-post  loose-leaf 
cover  which  measures  8*4  by  1134 
inches.  \\  hi le  having  fewer  pages 
than  the  old  BuPers  Manual,  the  new 
one  is  somewhat  larger  in  page  size. 

The  contents  have  been  brought 
into  agreement  with  existing  BuPers 
policies  and  instructions  and  with  the 
revised  U.S.  Navy  Regulations  which 
are  being  distributed  at  the  same  time. 

Primarily,  the  revision  is  a codifica- 
tion of  existing  BuPers  directives. 
However,  there  are  some  instructions 
and  information  in  the  revised  manual 
which  appear  in  no  previous  direc- 
tives. Most  of  these  items  are  minor 
administrative  matters.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  important  exceptions: 

o Article  C-2102  gives  the  current 
precedence  for  enlisted  personnel, 
based  on  the  new  rating  structure. 
The  following  additional  ratings  are 
added:  Airman  recruit,  fireman 

recruit,  dental  recruit,  medical  recruit, 
construction  recruit,  and  construction- 
man. 

® Articles  C-7501  to  C-7513  present 
new  qualifications  for  extra  compen- 
sation for  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
arms. 

© Article  C-10334  prescribes  three 
types  of  discharges  for  officers — hon- 
orable, general,  and  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable. 

® Article  C-11101  presents  new  in- 
structions concerning  outside  employ- 
ment of  Navy  personnel  on  active 
duty. 

In  compiling  the  new  manual,  the 
Bureau  has  attempted  to  include  all 
matter  concerning  individual  subjects 
under  tin  l.  4 and  related  articles  and 
sections,  as  far  as  practicable.  In 
add’t.on,  an  index  has  been  added 
whi  should  aid  materially  tn  quickly 
locating  items  in  the  manual. 

® PREP  SCHOOL— Hailing  front  45 
of  48  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Navy  and  Marine  Corps  en- 
listed personnel  now  enrolled  under 
the  SecNav  quota  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
School,  Academy  and  College  Prepar- 
atory, Bainbridge,  Md.  represent  a 
true  cross  section  of  the  nation. 

The  present  class  convened  4 Oc- 
tober and  will  remain  in  session  until 
next  May  preparing  for  the  Naval 


lavy  Chief  Takes  Clowning  Seriously 


The  Navy  has  a CPO  who  is  al- 
ways clowning  in  his  spare  time.  In 
fact,  the  chief  is  considered  a clown 
of  professional  caliber. 

Claude  Pitts,  PHC,  USN,  a veteran 
of  16  years’  service,  has  made  a 
hobby  of  clowning  for  many  years. 
In  off-duty  hours  the  chief  smears 
on  grease  paint,  dresses  in  clown 
costume  and  bounces  in  acrobatic 
tumbles  for  kids  at  various  functions. 

Assigned  to  CincPac’s  headquar- 
ters at  Pearl  Harbor,  T.H.,  Pitts 
has  found  a useful  outlet  for  his 
hobby  by  working  with  the  Aloha 
Clown  Corps.  A division  of  the  Aloha 
Temple  of  the  Shrine,  the  corps  was 
organized  to  amuse  sick  children  in 
the  hospitals  of  Hawaii. 

For  the  privilege  of  watching  the 
chief’s  act  the  kids  will  take  any 
medicine,  no  matter  how  bitter. — 
J.  H.  MacDonald,  J03,  usn. 


CLOWNING  around  during  off-duty 
hours,  Claude  Pitts,  PHC,  USN, 
obviously  has  a way  with  women. 
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Two-Year  Hitches  Halted; 
14,820  Join  or  Ship  Over 

Two-year  enlistments  and  reen- 
listments in  the  regular  Navy  have 
been  discontinued. 

Personnel  may  enlist  or  reenlist 
for  periods  of  three,  four  or  six 
years  only,  according  to  Alnav 
134-48  (NDB,  15  Sept  1948),  which 
also  pointed  out  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  18-year-olds  to  ob- 
tain consent  of  parent  or  guardian 
to  enlist.  The  new  instructions  be- 
came effective  1 Oct  1948. 

Recruiting  figures  for  August 
1948  show  1,987  first  enlistments  in 
the  Navy  by  18-year-olds,  9.029 
other  Navy  first  enlistments  and 
3,804  reenlistments  and  extensions. 
The  total  was  14,820. 

During  the  same  month  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  enlisted  502  18-year- 
olds  and  3,551  others.  Reenlist- 
ments and  extensions  were  660,  for 
a total  of  4,713. 


Academy  entrance  examination  to  be 
given  in  April  for  selecting  next  year’s 
fleet  quota  enrollees  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

A second  session  of  the  school,  con- 
ducted from  June  through  September, 
is  for  instruction  and  administrative 
processing  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  selected  for  the  NROTC 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  SecNav  quota, 
servicemen  from  any  of  the  armed 
forces  may  attend  the  Naval  Academy 
session  through  Congressional  or 
Presidential  nomination. 

® FT  EXAMS— Candidates  for  fire 
control  technician  Class  “B”  train- 
ing will  be  examined  15  Nov  1948. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  172-48  (NDB,  30 
Sept  1948)  states  that  personnel  who 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  training  under 
previous  examinations  are  eligible  to 
be  reexamined  provided  at  least  six 
months  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
last  examined. 

Personnel  rated  fire  controlman 
third  upon  graduation  from  the  33- 
week  course  at  the  Naval  School  Fire 
Controlman  Advanced,  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  accordance  with  Alnav  558- 
46  (AS&SL,  July-December  1946)  and 
later  advanced  to  fire  control  tech- 
nician second  while  serving  in  the 
fleet  are  eligible  for  the  Class  “B”  fire 
control  technician  course,  provided 
they  have  served  at  sea  for  at  least 
one  year  and  will  have  three  years 


obligated  service  on  the  date  of  entry 
into  the  school. 
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« MALARIA— A steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  veterans  cured  of  ma- 
laria is  reported  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Thousands  of  veterans 
who  contracted  the  disease  overseas 
during  World  War  II  have  been  cured 
and  within  a few  years  the  problem  of 
relapse  from  war-acquired  malaria 
will  be  an  insignificant  one. 

The  rate  of  cures  has  been  aided 
through  use  of  new  drugs,  including 
the  more  recently  synthesized  eight- 
amino  quinolines.  Of  the  500,000 
veterans  in  June  1947  who  were  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  malaria  in- 
curred in  service,  nine  months  later 
the  number  had  dropped  to  32,000. 

• WAVE  TRAINING— A recruit 
training  activity  for  Waves  has  been 
established  as  a component  of  the 
Recruit  Training  Command,  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

The  activity  has  a capacity  for 
training  320  recruits  (W)  simulta- 
neously and  receives  an  input  of  160 
Waves  every  six  weeks.  The  Wave 
Recruit  training  course  consists  of 
nine  weeks  of  training,  one  week  of 
service  and  two  weeks  of  recruit  leave. 

The  first  class  convened  on  5 Oct 
1948.  New  classes  will  start  every 
six  weeks. 

a WOMEN  DOCTORS-For  the 

first  time  in  history  the  Navy  is  ac- 
cepting civilian  women  doctors  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  regular  Navy. 

Qualified  women  graduates  of  medi- 
cal schools  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, under  the  Navy  interne  pro- 
gram. Successful  applicants  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  a 12-month 
internship  at  a naval  hospital  fol- 
lowing this  appointment.  On  com- 
pletion of  eight  months  of  this  train- 
ing these  women  officers  will  be 
qualified  to  take  the  professional  ex- 
amination for  appointment  as  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  regular  Navy,  subject  to 
vacancies  existing  at  the  time. 

Should  the  internes  not  desire  to 
apply  for  a regular  Navy  commission 
after  completion  of  eight  months’ 
training  they  may  finish  their  12 
months’  internship  and  remain  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  unless  they  resign 
their  commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery plans  to  place  a maximum  of  25 
young  women  doctors  ih  naval  hospi- 
tals for  interne  training. 


Although  plastics  are  in  wide 
use  throughout  the  Navy,  several 
Office  of  Naval  Research  projects 
seek  to  widen  an  ever-expanding 
horizon  of  uses.  Some  of  the 
characteristics  presently  limiting 
its  application  are  softness,  gen- 
erally low  mechanical  strength, 
high  flammability  and  poor  dimen- 
sional stability  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures or  under  constant  loads. 


One  discovery  for  improving 
mechanical  strength  of  plastics 
was  that  strong  fibers  imbedded 
in  plastic  serve  as  reinforcement 
in  a manner  similar  to  metals  used 
in  concrete.  Developments  along 
this  line  resulted  in  a plastic 
stronger  than  structural  aluminum 
and  approaching  that  of  steel  on 
a strength-to-weight  basis. 


Development  of  plastic  foams 
for  use  in  "sandwich  panels" — a 
core  of  plastic  foam  between  thin 
sheets  of  hard  plastic  or  metal — 
has  found  application  in  aircraft 
because  of  its  light  weight  and 
high  strength,  in  radar  domes  be- 
cause of  its  insulating  properties, 
and  in  portable  quonset  huts  for 
Arctic  use  because  of  its  light 
weight  and  high  thermal  insulat- 
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SWANK  appointments  in  lounge  (above)  and  throughout  club  would  do 
credit  to  any  big  hotel.  Below:  Chief  touches-up  a wall  decoration. 


pOR  ONLY  $400.59  worth  of  ma- 
terials— plus  plenty  of  hard  work 
— enlisted  personnel  of  NAS  Ana- 
costia,  D.C.,  have  themselves  a spank- 
ing brand-new  club  where  they  can 
dance,  date  and  be  congenial  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  it  are  comfortable  overstuffed 
leather  sofas  and  chairs,  a roped-off 
dancing  space,  nickelodeon,  and  ta- 
bles and  chairs.  A sumptuously  stocked 
fountain,  with  fixtures  and  soft  drinks, 
and  a deluxe  television  set  came  from 
extra  expenditures. 

Its  friendly  atmosphere  and  care- 
ful decoration  attest  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  50-odd  volunteers  who  made  it 
all  possible.  Teaming  with  station 
artificers,  they  pooled  their  special- 
ized knacks  to  turn  out  a well-finished 
product. 

Only  two  expensive  items  were 
bought  outright — the  television  set, 
the  construction  of  which  would  be 
asking  too  much  of  a good  tiling,  and 
the  fountain  equipment. 

Although  Navy  carpenters  built  a , 
special  tall  cabinet  for  the  television  ! 
receiver  and  had  a hand  in  building 
the  fountain  which  all  comes  to 
eight-ninths  of  the  club's  total  cost 
of  $3,652.72,  all  of  which  came  from  ! 
recreation  funds. 

They  wanted  the  best  in  television 
— or  close  to  it — and  paid  $1,445  for 
a set  with  a 20-inch  scope.  Building  I 
and  stocking  the  fountain  costs  $1,-  I 
807.13,  half  of  the  total  cost.  The  j 
$400.59  went  for  such  basic  materials  i 
as  paint,  fabric,  fixtures  and  some 
furniture. 

The  real  savings  were  in  labor  costs.  | 
Services  of  painters,  designers,  decora-  ! 
tors,  carpenters  and  various  other  ] 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  civilians  1 
would  have  boosted  the  cost  to  a 
prohibitive  figure. 

Services  were  asked  of  only  one  I 
civilian,  an  interior  decorator  from  a 
large  department  store  whose  ideas  ] 
and  advice  started  the  ball  rolling. 
There  was  no  charge. 

One  of  the  project’s  heartiest  backers  j 
was  the  station’s  CO.  whose  task  of  I 
finding  the  necessary  space  on  a I 
crowded  base  was  anything  but  easy. 
By  relocating  the  enlisted  men’s  j 
lounge  and  library,  however,  space  j 
in  the  next  deck  above  the  enlisted 
bowling,  Ping-pong  and  billiard  facil- 
ities could  be  used  in  an  ideal  ar-  j 
rangement. 


ALL  HANDS 


WN  CLUB 


JITTER-BUGGING  on  the  club's  slick  dance  floor  is  understandably  a 
feature  attraction.  A nickelodeon  furnishes  the  best  in  popular  music. 


Extensive  painting  of  walls,  ceiling 
and  floors  took  the  most  time.  Mean- 
while, other  enlisted  volunteers  worked 
on  various  details  in  the  base’s  many 
shops. 

A circus  motif  was  planned  and 
despite  occasional  prowlers  who 
peeked  in  the  windows  and  muttered 
something  about  a nursery,  this  motif 
was  carried  out  as  a central  theme. 

In  the  Navy  photographic  center  on 
the  base,  a chief  prepared  the  art- 
work, laying  out  on  composition  board 
large  animal  figures  animated  in  light- 
hearted fashion.  Cut  out  by  jig  saw 
and  with  details  painted  in,  they 
varied  in  height  up  to  six  feet. 

Another  circus  touch  was  in  process 
at  the  fabric  shop,  where  a red-and- 
white  fountain  canopy  was  shaped  up 
under  experienced  hands. 

Since  the  original  Venetian  blinds 
looked  drab  against  the  walls’  bright 
new  colors,  paint  shop  specialists  took 
over  and  sprayed  the  blinds  in  a 
matching  red. 

Lighting  was  the  next  big  problem. 
By  now  the  committee  knew  what  they 
wanted  in  effect,  agreeing  that  light- 
ing tones  should  be  muted  by  spray- 
ing the  inside  of  the  old  overhead 
globes  with  matching  paints. 

The  original  deck  was  of  concrete 
with  red  boot  topping.  A new  coat 
and  a permanent  glossy  finish  were 
added.  No  more  waxing  will  be  nec- 
essary— only  swabbing  and  buffing. 


One  fourth  of  the  floor  space  was 
marked  off  by  small  wooden  stanch- 
ions for  dancing,  and  a nickelodeon 
was  placed  in  the  corner. 

In  another  section,  leather  sofas 
and  chairs  face  each  other  across  low 
tables.  The  television  cabinet,  spe- 
cially built  with  a high  screen,  was 
set  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  great- 
est number  present. 

That’s  about  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
job  was  completed  in  12  weeks  of 
work  after  hours,  and  opening  night 


was  a bang-up  success  such  as  would 
delight  any  proprietor. 

Although  it’s  a completely  home- 
made affair,  it  has  a finesse  and  polish 
found  only  in  more  exclusive — and 
more  expensive — commercial  ventures. 
Without  question,  it  outshines  the 
base’s  other  clubs  for  CPOs  and 
officers. 

All  in  all,  everybody  from  the  com- 
manding officer  on  down  is  pleased 
as  Punch.  And  on-station  morale  is 
zooming. 


SPECTACULAR  canopy  for  lounge  was  fashioned  in  fabric  shop  (left).  Right:  Television  set  makes  the  club  complete. 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


Here  Are  Results  of  All-Navy  Tourneys,  Roundup  of  Sports  News 


FUTILE  LEAP  for  high  throw  (arrow)  by  Quantico's  Ralph  Russo,  SGT,  USMC, 
leaves  SubPac's  Rusty  Gates,  SGT,  safe  on  second.  Quantico  won  the  series. 


Marines  Win  AH-Navy  Baseball 
The  Quantico  Marines  captured  the 
All-Navy  baseball  crown  for  the  sec- 
ond successive  year  by  narrowly  de- 
feating the  Submarine  Base,  Pearl 
Harbor,  in  a thrill-packed,  five-game 
“Navy  World  Series.” 

The  Devildog  nine  squeezed  out 
one-run  victories  in  the  first  two  games 
of  the  series  by  staging  ninth-inning 
rallies.  SubPac  flashed  its  power  in 


WELCOME  HOME!  SubPac's  Ray 
Pegram,  FN,  is  congratulated  by 
LT  H.  H.  Horn  on  his  circuit  clout. 


the  third  game  by  trouncing  the  Devil- 
dogs  decisively  and  again  edged  out 
Quantico  by  one  run  in  the  fourth 
contest. 

The  marines  forged  ahead  early  in 
the  fifth  and  final  game  by  scoring  in 
the  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  in- 
nings. The  sailor  team  racked  up  two 
tallies  in  the  fourth  and  tied  the  game 
up  in  the  sixth.  In  the  seventh  inning 
Quantico  pushed  five  more  decisive 
runs  across  and  after  that  the  issue 
was  never  in  doubt. 

Captain  Jim  Pope,  usmc,  was. 
Quantico’s  leading  pitcher  in  the  se- 
ries. The  leatherneck  hinder  was  on 
the  mound  for  20  innings  during  the 
championship  matches,  appearing  in 
three  games. 

Bob  “Chubby”  Groves,  AL1,  USN, 
was  the  star  moundsman  for  SubPac, 
appearing  in  three  games.  The  big 
right-hander  hurled  the  first  game, 
appeared  in  the  third  in  a fireman  role 
and  was  forced  to  stop  in  the  fourth 
game  because  of  a sore  arm. 

SubPac  appeared'  as  a finalist  in 
the  All-Navy  championship  tilt  after 
winning  the  Hawaiian  Group  cham- 
pionship and  the  Pacific  area  inter- 
group  playoff. 

Quantico  captured  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Group  title  and  went  on  to  become 
the  eastern  finalist  by  winning  the 
Atlantic  area  inter-group  playoff. 

The  scores  by  games  were:  first 
game,  Quantico  5-4;  second  game, 
Quantico,  6-5;  third  game,  SubPac, 


10-4;  fourth  game,  SubPac,  3-2;  fifth 
game,  Quantico,  13-6. 

Last  year  the  Quantico  Marines  won 
the  All-Navy  baseball  championship 
by  defeating  NTS  San  Diego  three  out 
of  four  games  in  the  finals. — Roy 
Heinecke,  SSGT.  usmc. 

All-Navy  Softball  Champs 

Fleet  Air  Alameda’s  slugging  dia- 
mond stars  are  the  1948  All-Navy 
softball  champs. 

The  “best  in  the  Navy”  title  was 
stamped  on  the  Alameda  athletes 
after  they  defeated  the  NAS  Dallas, 
Tex.,  team  in  a best-of-five  game 
series  held  at  U.  S.  Naval  Submarine 
Base,  New  London.  Conn.  Fleet  Air 
Hellcat  hurler  E.  T.  Valenzuela.  AOl. 
usn,  is  credited  with  winning  all  three 
games  for  the  champs. 

The  two  teams  met  for  the  final 
playoff  as  a result  of  NAS  Dallas, 
South  Central  Group  champions,  win- 
ning the  East  Coast  and  Athletic  Fleet 
tourneys  and  Fleet  Air  Alameda,  Pa- 
cific Fleet  Group  champions,  winning 
the  West  Coast  and  Pacific  Fleet  tour- 
neys. 

In  the  opening  encounter  Dallas 
scraped  through  on  a narrow  1-0  score 
to  draw  first  blood.  A.  Huffman,  AN, 
usn,  ace  underhander  for  the  Dallas 
squad  was  the  winning  pitcher  and 
Alameda’s  B.  Q.  Smith,  AD2,  usn, 
attached  to  FASRon  8,  was  charged 
with  the  loss. 


GOLFER  Junior  Broadus,  MSGT, 
USMC,  is  presented  Inter-Service  golf 
certificate  by  Johnny  Weismuller. 
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In  the  second  contest  the  Fleet  Air 
Hellcats  came  roaring  hack  and 
downed  Dallas  4-2  to  even  things  up. 
Valenzuela  was  the  winning  hurler. 
The  third  game  was  played  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  Dallas  coming  out  on 
lop  by  a score  of  2-0,  making  them 
one  victory  away  from  the  champion- 
ship. Huffman  again  received  credit 
for  the  victory. 

Approximately  2,000  fans  turned  out 
to  witness  the  double-header  fourth 
and  fifth  crucial  games  of  the  series. 
In  the  fourth  game  the  Hellcat  slug- 
gers broke  loose  and  pounded  Dallas’ 
moundsmen  unmercifully,  the  game 
ending  with  Fleet  Air  on  the  topside 
of  a lopsided  13-1  score.  Valenzuela 
chalked  up  his  second  win  in  the 
series. 

In  the  fifth  and  final  game  Valen- 
zuela still  was  on 
the  mound  for 
the  Hellcats  and 
the  Dallas  Fly- 
ers still  were  un- 
able to  connect 
with  his  offer- 
ings. The  strong- 
a r m hurler 
pitched  a shut- 
out while  his 
teammates  were 
collecting  five 
runs  and  the  All-Navy  championship 
off  Dallas’  pitchers. — W.  R.  Langin, 
J02,  usn. 

Judo  Getting  Popular 

Sailors  at  the  Naval  Station,  Treas- 
ure Island,  Calif.,  are  learning  a new 
wrinkle  in  wrestling. 


E.  T.  Valenzuela 
AOl 


LOOKING  for  a receiver  is  George  McGaffin,  CPL,  of  USS  Estes  (AGC  12). 
Estes  won  game  at  Tsingtao,  China,  with  USS  Kermit  Roosevelt  (ARG  16)  12-0. 


Judo,  the  modern  scientific  form  of 
jiu-jitsu,  is  being  taught  interested 
Navy  personnel  by  two  experts.  Classes 
are  held  three  nights  a week,  and  the 
naval  station  plans  on  entering  a Navy 
judo  team  in  the  California  Judo 
Association  meet. 

The  sport  of  judo  is  often  confused 
with  “hand-to-hand  combat”  jiu-jitsu 
such  as  was  taught  the  armed  services 
during  World  War  II.  Hand-to-hand 
combat  techniques  were  developed 
from  judo.  Men  trained  in  judo  can 
master  hand-to-hand  combat  with  very 
little  practice.  Judo,  as  a sport,  is 
similar  to  wrestling  and  a win  is  de- 
cided by  a throw.  Howev  er,  i i many 
cases  a person  not  physically  qualified 
to  become  an  expert  in  wrestling  is 
able  to  become  proficient  at  judo. 

If  judo  is  successful  in  the  12th 
Naval  District  they  plan  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  added  to  the  All-Navy 
sports  program. 


All-Navy  Sports  Calendar 

Here's  the  dope  on  future  Ali- 
Navy  championship  events. 


Football 

Saturday,  11  Dec  1948 
Foreman  Field, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Bowling 

Fourth  week  in  Jan  1949 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Basketball 
Third  week  in 
March  1949 


Wrestling 
First  week  in 
April  1949 


Boxing 

First  week  in 
May  1949 


OUT!  Pained  expression  of  W.  W.  Morris,  TM2,  Fleet  Air  team,  increased  with 
news  Dallas  catcher  S.  A.  Woener,  SA,  had  tagged  him.  Fleet  Air  won  tourney. 


Tennis 

Third  week  in 
July  1949' 

Golf 

Second  wTeek  in 
August  1949 

Shooting  (Pistol) 
Third  week  in 
August  1949 

Svr.mm.ng 

Third  week  in 
August  1949 

Softball 
First  week  in 
September  1949 

Baseball 
Second  week  in 
September  1949 
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As  the  football  season  roars 
along  under  full  steam,  pigskin 
i scuttlebutt  turns  to  who  will 
tackle  whom  in  the  All-Navy  title 


; 


clash  at  Foreman  Field,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  on  11  December. 

On  the  East  Coast  it  appears 
the  1947  All-Navy  champion 
Quantico  Marines  again  have  a 
powerhouse.  The  seemingly  in- 
vincible Devildogs  have  a line 
averaging  over  200,  including  a 
270-pound  tackle.  NATB  Pensa- 
cola, NAS  Jacksonville,  NAS 
Corpus  Christi,  Camp  Lejuene 
Marines  and  Cherry  Point  also 
are  reported  to  have  big,  rugged 
squads. 

On  the  Pacific  side  Navy  foot- 
ball is  really  sizzling,  with  12 
teams  in  Southern  California  col- 
lecting bruises  for  gridiron  glory. 
DesPac,  El  Toro  Marines,  NAS 
Alameda,  NAAS  Ream  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton  Marines  and 
Naval  Base,  Los  Angeles,  all  seem 
to  be  loaded. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  14th  ND’s 
teams. 

The  “Long  Pants  Trophy”  foot- 
ball game  between  NAAS  Ream 
Field  and  NAS  San  Diego  may 


:i  set  off  a chain  reaction  among 
I Navy  teams  who  are  habitually 
underdogs  in  sports  contests.  In 
a clever  letter  to  the  CO  of  NAS 
San  Diego,  the  Skipper  of  Ream 
Field  said  his  activity  had  long 
been  considered  San  Diego’s  “lit- 
tle brother,  too  adolescent  to  wear 


long  pants,”  and  that  Ream  Field 
intended  to  alter  the  situation  by 
beating  the  pants  off  San  Diego 
in  a forthcoming  gridiron  contest. 
He  sent  along  a pair  of  pants  and 
proposed  they  be  used  as  a per- 
petual trophy  for  the  yearly  foot- 
ball game  between  the  two  sta- 
tions, flown  from  the  goal  post 
during  the  game. 

Ream  Field  wasn’t  kidding.  The 
“little  brother”  11  smothered  the 
pre-favored  NAS  San  Diego 
squad  27-6. 

★ ★ ★ 

Although  the  softball  team  from 
uss  Union  didn’t  reach  All-Navy 
championship  competition,  it 
seems  to  have  done  all  right  for 
itself.  Union,  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Point  Barrow  (Alaska) 


supply  expedition,  reports  they 
are  “North  Pole  Softball  Champs” 
after  tackling  a scrappy  Eskimo 
nine  and  barely  defeating  them 
1-0. 

The  chilly  game  was  played 
under  Eskimo  rules  in  ankle-deep 
sand,  which  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
the  Polar  team  too  much  as  their 
fielders  made  several  “impossible” 
catches  of  long  flies.  As  if  the 
surprisingly  fine  playing  of  the 
nose-rubbing  Northerners  wasn’t 
enough  to  cope  with,  all  nine 
players  on  the  Eskimo  team  had 
I lie  same  last  name — Browner. 

★ ★ ★ 

American  Softball  Association 
umpires  who  officiated  at  the  All- 
Navy  softball  finals  expressed 
amazement  at  the  classy  playing 
of  the  teams  that  clashed  for  the  I 
All-Navy  crown.  “There  are  not 
over  two  or  three  softball  teams 
in  the  United  States  in  the  same  j 
class  as  these  Navy  outfits,”  one  f 
of  the  mediators  remarked. — Earl 
Smith,  PNC,  usn,  All  Hands 
Sports  Editor. 


wmm 


Bowling  Now  All-Navy  Sport 

Bowling  has  been  added  to  the  All- 
Navy  sports  calendar. 

Rules  governing  the  All-Navv  bowl- 
ing championship  for  1948  have  been 
announced  by  BuPers.  Keglers  from 
ships  and  stations  will  determine  by 
elimination  matches  in  local  alley- 
each  of  the  eight  group  champion' 
(see  All  Hands,  October  1948,  p.  11  ) . 

Each  sports  group  will  send  its 
five  high  scorers  to  the  All-Navy  cham- 
pionship tournament  to  be  held  the 
week  of  30  Jan  1949  at  Philadelphia, 
with  Com  4 acting  as  host. 

Winners  of  the  tournament  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  bowling 
three  games  each  on  two  successive 
nights.  The  four  highest  total  indi- 
vidual scores  for  six  games  will  count 
for  the  team’s  scores. 

The  official  American  Bowling  Con- 
gress Rules  for  Ten  Pins  will  govern 
elimination  matches  and  the  cham- 
pionship events. 

Cruiser's  Boxers  Win 

A thousand  spectators  watched  sail- 
ors from  uss  Helena  (CA  75)  and 
amateur  boxers  from  the  Shanghai 
American  School  Gymnasium  mix  it 
up  in  seven  hard-fought  contests. 

Sailors  from  the  visiting  cruiser 
racked  up  six  victories  over  their  Far 
East  opponents.  The  matches  took 
place  at  Shanghai,  China. 

Hunting,  Fishing  Licenses 

State  wartime  exemptions  which 
allowed  service  personnel  to  hunt  and 
fish  in  Alabama  without  licenses  are 
no  longer  in  effect,  correspondence 
from  the  state’s  conservation  depart- 
ment states. 

The  exemption  was  revoked  with 
t lie  end  of  actual  hostilities. 

Naval  Administration  School 

The  Navy’s  School  of  Naval  Ad- 
ministration, located  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity since  April  1946,  has  been 
transferred  to  U.S.  Naval  School. 
General  Line,  at  Monterey,  Calif. 

The  graduate  school  of  naval  ad- 
ministration is  primarily  a Pacific 
island  administration  school.  It  offers 
an  intensive  three-month  course  in 
government  administration,  specializ- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Classes  are  small,  consisting  of  25 
students,  ranging  in  rank  from  ensign 
to  captain.  The  majority  are  lieuten- 
ants and  lieutenant  commanders. 
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finest.  Right:  Students  learn  X-ray  procedure 


MODERN  METHODS,  technical  skill  make  Navy  dentistry  the  world's 


They  Fix  the  Fleet’s  Teeth 


yHE  NAVY  goes  to  a lot  of  trouble 

to  keep  your  teeth — or  lack  of  them 
— from  bothering  you. 

While  self-care  is  still  excellent  in- 
surance against  throbbing  molars,  the 
Navy  has  an  expert  organization  oper- 
ating full  time  to  keep  your  chow- 
choppers  in  working  condition. 

These  experts  can  perform  miracles 
in  your  mouth  with  no  more  discom- 
fort than  having  your  arm  scratched 
with  a vaccination  needle.  Painful 
tooth-yanking  is  as  out  of  place  in 
Navy  dentistry  as  sails  on  the  battle- 
ship Missouri.  The  modern  dentist 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  profes- 
sion discovered  surgical  anesthesia. 

New  techniques  in  the  field  of 
dentistry  have  made  it  a profession 
of  highly  technical  skill  and  artistry. 
Extracting  a bicuspid  or  filling  a 
tooth  is  child’s  play  to  Navy  dentists, 
who  perform  such  incredible  tasks  as 
replacing  through  prosthesis  the  en- 
tire lower  half  of  a man’s  face. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  well- 
trained  dentists  and  dental  techni- 
cians who  care  for  the  Navy’s  teeth  is 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Dental  School,  located 
at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

This  school,  in  operation  only  25 
years,  is  the  nerve  center  of  Navy 
dental  science.  Serving  as  a training 
center  for  both  dentists  and  dental 
technicians,  it  is  keeping  Navy 
dentistry  in  step  with  civilian  progress 
as  well  as  adding  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  dental  science  in  gen- 
eral by  developing  new  techniques 


and  equipment  and  performing  val- 
uable research  and  survey  work. 

Working  in  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms fitted  with  the  latest  and  finest 
equipment,  the  dental  school  has 
surged  forward  with  great  strides  to 
a high  position  among  the  dental  in- 
stitutions of  the  nation. 

The  curriculum  at  the  school  is 
made  up  of  six  basic  courses,  divided 
into  three  categories.  These  include 
a basic  indoctrination  course  for  new- 
ly commissioned  dental  officers,  gen- 
eral postgraduate  and  specialized 
postgraduate  courses  for  experienced 


officers,  and  three  courses  for  enlisted 
dental  technicians. 

On  first  entering  the  Navy,  newly 
graduated  dental  officers  go  through 
a 12-month  training  period.  Six 
months  of  this  period  is  spent  at  naval 
hospitals,  and  the  other  six  months 
at  the  dental  school.  While  at  the 
school  the  young  internes  are  rotated 
ip  the  various  clinical  and  laboratory 
departments. 

In  addition,  the  dental  internes  are 
instructed  in  naval  organization,  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  clerical  work, 
and  various  other  naval  subjects.  A 


ORAL  SURGERY  demands  same  precisian  teamwork  found  in  a crack  gun 
crew.  Teams  like  this  can  rebuild  the  entire  lower  half  of  a man's  face. 
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of  tissues,  diseases  of  the  teeth,  use 
of  X-rays  in  dentistry,  preparation 
and  composition  of  medicines  used  in 
dentistry,  tooth  formation,  anatomy, 
mouth  surgery  procedures,  oral  hy- 
giene, property  and  accounting,  and 
typing. 

The  course  for  prosthetic  dental 
technicians  covers  the  same  subjects 
as  the  general  technician's  course,  but 
most  of  the  student’s  time  is  devoted 
to  laboratory  study  of  the  construc- 
tion of  full  dentures,  partial  dentures, 
and  crowns  and  bridges. 

How  to  repair  the  various  pieces 
of  equipment  used  by  the  dental  de- 
partment is  taught  those  students  who 
desire  to  become  dental  repairmen. 
Students  who  show  special  aptitude 
for  electricity,  machine  and  lathe  work 
and  other  mechanical  procedures  are 
selected  for  this  course.  These  stu- 
dents are  taught  physics,  electricity, 
plumbing  and  hydraulics  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  each  piece  of 
dental  equipment  used  by  the  Navy. 

Modern  techniques  in  teaching  and 
the  latest  type  educational  aids  are 
fully  employed  by  the  school  to  help 
the  student  absorb  a mass  of  knowl- 
edge during  the  four  months'  courses. 
Many  full-color  wall  charts  of  various 
dental  procedures  are  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  “subconscious  learning.” 
Motion  pictures,  slide  films,  and  step- 
by-step  wax  and  plaster  models  of 
dental  plates  and  other  prosthetic 
appliances  are  kept  on  display  so  the 
student  can  check  his  work  against  an 
example. 

The  Naval  Dental  School  graduates 
about  20  experienced  officers  from 
its  general  postgraduate  courses  and 
five  or  six  officers  from  tbe  special 
postgraduate  courses  yearly.  A vari- 
able number  is  graduated  from  the 
indoctrination  course  every  six  months. 
The  school  qualifies  approximately 
150  dental  technicians  (general),  125 
dental  technicians  (prosthetic),  and 
about  25  dental  repairmen  every  12 
months.  All  of  the  officer  courses  are 
six  months  in  length  and  the  tech- 
nician courses  last  four  months. 

Many  valuable  contributions  to 
dental  science  have  been  made  by  the 
dental  section  of  the  Naval  Medical 
Research  Institute.  In  this  depart- 
ment experiments  are  continually 
carried  on  to  discover  cures  for  mouth 
and  tooth  diseases  and  a preventive 
for  dental  caries.  The  section  has 
made  exhaustive  surveys  of  dental 
conditions  in  the  Navy.  Its  staff  con- 
sists of  both  civilian  scientists  and 


PROSTHETIC  students  receive  instructions  in  'trimming'  a denture. 
Navy  training  produces  skilled  artisans  in  this  highly  important  field. 


careful  record  and  check  is  kept  on 
all  dental  treatments,  operations,  and 
restorations  administered  by  the 
young  dentists. 

Recent  advancements  in  dental 
techniques,  oral  diagnosis  and  X- 
ray,  crown  and  bridge  prosthesis, 
partial  and  full  denture  prosthesis, 
dental  property  and  accounting,  and 
dental  administration  are  some  of  the 
subjects  covered  in  the  general  post- 
graduate course  for  experienced  of- 
ficers. Instruction  is  given  in  five  high- 
ly specialized  postgraduate  courses 


for  experienced  dental  officers,  cov- 
ering such  fields  as  mouth  and  face 
surgery,  designing  and  installing 
artificial  eyes,  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
operative  dentistry,  and  dental  pros- 
thesis. 

Courses  in  three  specialties  are 
given  enlisted  dental  technicians  at 
the  school.  The  course  given  the  gen- 
eral dental  technicians,  whose  job  is 
to  assist  the  dental  officer  in  the 
treatment  of  patients,  covers  a multi- 
tude of  subjects.  These  students  are 
instructed  in  the  microscopic  study 


GROSS  ANATOMY  is  studied  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for  future  dental 
technicians.  Navy  Dental  School  uses  the  latest  in  educational  aids. 
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dental  officers  with  an  aptitude  for 
research. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Dental 
Corps  is  amazing  when  it  is  realized 
that  slightly  over  half  a century  ago 
the  Navy  didn’t  have  a single  dentist. 
There  was  a time  when  sailors  with 
aching  teeth  simply  had  to  let  them 
ache,  or  morosely  chewed  on  a clove 
supplied  by  the  medical  officer — if  the 
ship  had  a medical  officer.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  shell  out  hard- 
earned  cash  to  a civilian  dentist 
ashore. 

Although  the  Navy  had  been  try- 
ing for  some  years  to  get  money  ap- 
propriated for  a dental  service  to  its 
personnel,  it  was  1883  before  any  cash 
was  allotted  for  this  purpose.  That 
year  Congress  appropriated  $1,600 
for  the  services  of’  a civilian  dentist 
at  the  Naval  Academy. 

At  that  time  the  only  dental  care 
given  men  aboard  ship  was  supplied 
by  medical  officers.  This  “care”  was 
limited  to  yanking  aching  teeth  from 
the  mouths  of  howling  seamen. 

About  1909  it  appears  a practice 
started  of  taking  civilian  dentists 
aboard  ship  on  cruises.  These  dentists 
were  paid  by  the.  supply  officer,  who 
deducted  the  money  from  the  pay  of 
the  men  and  officers  who  had  received 
dental  care. 

Finally  in  1912  Congress  passed  a 
law  authorizing  a Dental  Corps  which 
was  to  be  part  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  This  law  stated 
that  not  more  than  30  assistant  dental 
surgeons  could  be  appointed,  and  that 
all  persons  appointed  must  be  grad- 
uates of  standard  medical  or  dental 
colleges  and  trained  in  the  various 
branches  of  dentistry.  By  1913  a total 
of  15  dentists  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Dental  Corps. 

During  1913  Congress  passed  a law 
authorizing  a Navy  Dental  Reserve 
Corps  and  stating  that  the  total  of 
both  regular  and  reserve  dental 
surgeons  on  active  service  could  not 
be  more  than  one  dentist  for  ■ each 
1,500  men  during  peacetime.  An- 
other law,  passed  in  1918,  stated  that 
dental  officers  could  be  appointed  in 
the  Navy  at  the  rate  of  one  for  each 
1,000  officers  and  enlisted  serving  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

A vigorous  educational  policy  for 
Navy  dentists  was  rolling  along  by 
1922.  During  that  year  the  Acting 
Surgeon  General  recommended  and 
received  approval  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Department  of  Dentistry 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  School, 
Washington,  D.C. 


INSTRUCTOR  shows  student  technicians  one  step  in  the  preparation  of 
a gold  inlay.  Labs  are  fitted  throughout  with  the  finest  equipment. 


In  early  1923  the  new  department 
got  underway.  Two  classes  of  five 
dental  officers  each  graduated  from 
the  school  that  year.  After  one  small 
class  of  dental  technicians  had  com- 
pleted the  course  it  was  decided  to 
split  the  course  in  two  parts.  One 
would  consist  of  instruction  in  labora- 
tory work  and  the  other  instruction 
in  chair  assistance  and  dental 
prophylaxis.  This  worked  out  better. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Dental  Corps,  there  still  weren’t 
enough  dentists.  In  1925  not  a single 


dentist  was  attached  to  the  special 
service  squadron,  mine  squadron  or 
light  cruiser  divisions  to  which  over 
5,600  men  were  assigned.  These  men 
could  get  dental  attention  only  when 
their  paths  crossed  with  other  units 
that  carried  dentists,  and  even  then 
only  emergency  treatment. 

A problem  almost  as  pressing  as 
the  shortage  of  dentists  was  the  need 
for  dental  technicians.  When  the 
Corps  was  first  established  provisions 
were  made  for  dental  surgeons  to 
be  allowed  “such  enlisted  men  as 


ROOT-CANAL  SURGERY,  a delicate  tooth-saving  technique,  is  one  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  Navy  dentists  have  made  valuable  contributions. 
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Old-Time  Dentistry  Took  a Lot  of  Nerve 


“If  you  wish  to  be  free  from  tooth- 
ache, eat  a whole  mouse  once  a 
month.” 

This  sage  advice  was  given  in  79 
A.D.  to  a swollen-jawed  sufferer. 

In  the  16th  century  the  howling 
patient  wras  securely  strapped  to  a 
chair  and  his  aching  chopper 
knocked  out  with  a mallet  and  iron 
rod. 

At  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  dental 
department,  a chief  petty  officer 
watched  with  casual  interest  while  a 
portion  of  his  jaw  was  whittled 
down  and  four  front  teeth,  listing 
outward  at  a 60  degree  angle,  were 
extracted — with  absolutely  no  pain, 
discomfort  or  nervousness. 

This  was  a routine  case  for  the 
dental  department,  which  last  year 
numbered  30,000  appointments  for 
NAS  Alameda’s  3,500  military  per- 
sonnel. Nor  was  it  unusual  for  the 
Navy  to  okay  such  a mammoth  over- 
haul job  on  a man  only  a few  days 
prior  to  his  release. 

The  chief  felt  no  pain  during  the 
operation  because  of  careful  injec- 
tions of  novocaine  and  “two  little 
pills  that  sent  me  flying  higher  than 
a kite.” 

This  is  Inany  milestones  away  from 
1310  A.D.,  when  a remedy  for  dental 
pains  consisted  of:  “The  gall  of  a 
cow,  wormwood,  alum,  pepper,  nut- 
galls,  cloves,  pitch,  mustard  seed, 
heart  of  a magpie,  fat  of  mice,  crow 
dung,  plantain  and  lice.” 

The  dental  clinic  at  NAS  Alameda 


is  one  of  the  Navy’s  most  completely 
equipped  and  has  every  modern  con- 
venience with  which  to  work. 

Two  of  the  dentists  on  duty  in  the 
clinic  were  prisoners  of  war  for 
three  years  after  the  fall  of  Corregi- 
dor.  They  practiced  emergency 
dentistry  on  fellow  POWS  after 
routine  laboring  work  in  Japanese 
fields. 

Fillings  were  made  by  shaving 
silver  Philippine  pesos,  heating  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  (the  tablets 
were  secretly  stacked  away  before 
capture)  in  aluminum  mess  kits. 
The  mercury  freed  itself  from  the 
tablet  and  when  mixed  with  the 
silver  shavings,  resulted  in  a solid 
filling  material. 

“I  saw  a Navy  chief,  whose  molar 
I had  filled  in  prison  camp,  aboard 
NAS  Alameda  just  a few  weeks  ago,” 
one  of  the  dentists  said.  “He  showed 
me  the  filling.  It  was  still  in  there, 
solid.” 

Last  year  dentists  at  NAS  Ala- 
meda extracted  1,800  teeth,  filled 
8,190,  made  4,500  X-rays  and  2,000 
men’s  teeth.  About  300  dentures, 
bridges  and  other  forms  of  artificial 
teeth  were  made  in  the  department’s 
prosthetic  laboratory.  All  without 
one  yelp  of  pain  from  a patient. 

Dentistry  has  come  a long  way 
from  the  year  300  A.D.,  when  St. 
Apollonia  (patron  saint  of  dentistry) 
was  tortured  by  having  her  teeth 
extracted,  one  by  one,  without  even 
a clove  to  chew  on. — K.  W.  Madison. 


may  be  detailed  to  assist  them.”  A 
number  of  hospital  stewards  as  well 
as  firemen  and  seamen  had  been  as- 
signed to  this  duty.  When  the  Naval 
Dental  School  was  established,  a 
small  number  of  trained  technicians 
became  available  from  it  yearly. 

In  1933  the  Dental  School,  which 
had  been  closed  for  over  a year  be- 
cause of  no  operating  funds,  reopened 
its  doors  with  a strong  newr  policy  in 
regard  to  dental  technicians. 

On  this  occasion  BuMed  announced 
that  it  proposed  to  increase  the  ratio 
of  dental  technicians  to  one  and  one- 
half  for  each  dental  officer,  and  re- 
vised the  examination  for  promotion 
of  technicians  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
examination  concerned  dental  sub- 
jects. 

By  1939  dental  technicians  had  be- 
come established  as  an  integral  part 
of  Navy  dentistry.  Prior  to  this  date 
a considerable  number  of  veteran  hos- 
pital corpsmen  had  switched  to  dental 
assistance  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
status  of  the  technician  was  more 
clearly  defined  and  had  graduated  to 
a higher  level.  During  this  year  a 
technician  redesigned  the  dental  chart 
used  on  various  NavMed  forms  and 
other  technicians  were  inventing  new 
dental  techniques  and  gadgets. 

Early  in  1934,  a directive  was  is- 
sued stating  that  dental  officers  en- 
tering the  Navy  would  be  ordered  as 
soon  as  possible  to  a seven-month 
basic  course  at  the  Naval  Dental 
School.  The  next  year  the  long- 
urged  legislation  was  passed  author- 
izing one  dental  officer  for  every  500 
personnel  on  active  duty. 

Today  the  promotion  and  retire- 
ment laws  for  dental  officers  are  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  other  staff  of- 
ficers. 

While  the  Naval  Dental  Corps  is 
justifiably  proud  of  its  many  accom- 
plishments during  its  rather  brief 
history,  it  is  fully  aware  there  are 
some  tough  battles  ahead. 

However,  the  Navy’s  dentists  have 
faced  tough  problems  before,  and  they 
are  attacking  the  present  one  vigor- 
ously. Recommendations  have  been 
made  for  an  increase  in  dental  officers 
on  the  basis  of  three  dentists  for  each 
1,000  persons  authorized  to  receive 
dental  care. 

A continuous  study  is  being  made 
to  find  methods  of  giving  faster,  more 
efficient  service  that  will  reach  a 
larger  number  of  personnel.  Navy 
dental  officers  are  confident  the  day 
is  coming  when  sailors  with  tooth- 
aches will  he  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth. 
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POLIO  FIGHTE 


VICTIMS  of  polio  epidemic  were  treated  at  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Corona,  Calif.,  when  overloaded  county  facilities  proved  inadequate. 
Above  left:  Nurse  reads  the  comics  to  a convalescent  youngster. 
Other  pictures  show  how  hospital's  therapeutic  equipment  is  used 
to  repair  damaged  tissues  and  to  hasten  return  to  normal  existence. 


BREAKIN 


^ UTY  on  board  a Navy  ice  breaker 
is  similar  to  serving  in  almost 
every  type  ship  in  the  fleet — all  at  one 
time. 

There’s  the  informality  of  a sub- 
marine crew,  the  odd-hour  routine  of 
a service  force  vessel,  the  detail  work 
of  an  aircraft  carrier,  the  handling 
characteristics  of  a motor  launch,  the 
power  of  a seagoing  tug.  the  roll  of 
a destroyer,  all  combined  with  the 
battering  power  of  an  old  ironclad  of 
Civil  War  days. 

Although  the  voyages  embarked 
upon  by  these  ships  are  sometimes  ex- 
tended over  a long  period  of  time,  life 
on  board  is  seldom  dull.  These  cruises 
breed  good  comradeship  and  create 
great  technical  ability  in  every  rate. 
Every  man  on  board  realizes  that 
one  mistake  can  mean  the  lives  of 
men  lost  on  the  ice  or  a further  ex- 
tended stay  through  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  winters. 

Shipboard  duties  are  basically  no 
different  from  any  other  ship  in  the 
Navy,  except  that  the  deck  divisions 
must  be  adept  at  ice  seamanship,  an 
art  in  its  own.  All  divisions  must  be 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  a ship  , 
in  temperatures  of  — 40°F. 

A cold  is  an  unheard-of  ailment  in 
the  frigid  areas.  Germs  in  the  colder 
latitudes  either  don’t  exist  or  are 
dormant  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a 
warmer  weather  which  might  come  in 
a few  thousands  years  or  so. 

Exposure  is  a different  matter,  and 
the  constant  wearing  of  dry  clothing 
is  imperative. 

Uniform  of  the  day  is  usually  foul 
weather  gear  with  dungarees.  Blues 
are  worn  only  on  liberty  and  are 
stowed  while  operating. 

The  majority  of  the  crew  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Navy’s  ice  breakers  have 
either  requested  duty  on  board, 
shipped  on  board  prior  to  one  of  the 
trips,  or  have  reenlisted  on  board — 
sure  indication  of  good  duty. 

Ramming  into  an  ice  flow  20  feet 
thick  might  be  considered  risky  busi- 
ness for  most  ships  of  the  Navy,  but 
not  for  ice  breakers.  Penetrating 
solid  ice  is  daily  routine  for  these 
strange  looking  auxiliaries  which 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 

Built  contrary  to  ordinary  design, 
these  ships  are  shorter  than  a de- 
stroyer but  wide  as  a cruiser.  Their 


a 


POLAR  PACK  convoy  duty  aboard  Navy  ice  breaker  (background)  combines 
informality  of  a submarine  and  roll  of  a tin  can  with  climate  of  the  Eskimos. 


PRE-HEATED  HELICOPTER  is  readied  for  a flight  in  sub-zero  temperatures. 
Each  ice  breaker  carries  'copters  for  rescue  work  and  general  reconnaissance. 
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draft  and  armor  almost  equals  that 
of  a battleship.  In  the  open  sea  they 
have  the  roll  of  a tin  can  that  slackens 
■ off  only  when  the  ships  are  actually 
battering  their  way  through  ice. 

Powered  with  six  diesel  engines  of 
13,300  horsepower  these  ships  can 
!■  carry  enough  fuel  and  provisions  to 
steam  around  the  world  three  times 
without  stopping. 

Burton  Island  and  Edisto  partici- 
pated in  an  23,000-mile  odyssey  into 
Antarctic  waters  early  this  year.  It 
was  the  most  extensive  coverage  of  the 
icy  southern  regions  made  to  date. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to 
obtain  close-up  information  on  the 
region  photographed  from  the  air  by 
Admiral  Byrd’s  Operation  High  Jump 
of  last  year  (see  All  Hands,  March 
1948,  p.  20). 

That  it’s  a happy  life  for  those  who 
enjoy  the  adventure  of  exploring  can 
be  shown  by  a brief  description  of 
the  high  lights  of  their  last  expedition 
to  the  land  below  the  Southern  Cross. 

One  part  of  the  expedition  involved 
' the  exploration  of  the  Bunger  Oasis. 
An  area  strange  for  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  Bunger  Oasis  consists  of 
ice-free  lakes  and  snow-free  islands, 
discovered  from  the  air  during  the 
Byrd  expedition  last  year. 

High  point  of  the  trip  was  the 
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UNUSUAL  BOW  of  Burton  Island  enables  her  to  pulverize  with  weight  and 
power  shelves  of  ice  that  choke  sea  lanes  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 


Additional  rations  are  allowed  when 
operating  inside  the  Arctic  or  Ant- 
arctic circles  and  the  chow  is  con- 
sidered by  the  men  as  second  to  none. 

Burton  Island  once  more  is  off  on 
an  expedition  to  the  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun,  which  means  that  once 
again  men  who  crave  adventure  and 
excitement,  who  thrill  at  pitting  their 
wits  against  nature,  will  be  given 
plenty  of  opportunity. 


HELMSMAN  plays  a major  role  in  breaking  ice.  By  utilizing  unusual  features 
of  the  ship's  design,  ice  over  20  feet  thick  can  be  rammed  and  shattered. 


revealed  provisions  that  were  still 
edible. 

To  visit  these  almost  inaccessible 
places  required  the  aid  of  helicopters. 
Each  ship  carries  two  ’copters  lashed 
down  on  a 60-  by  40-foot  flight  deck 
located  aft  over  the  gun  mounts. 
Whenever  they  enter  an  ice  pack  a 
’copter  is  sent  aloft  to  guide  the  ships 
by  radio  through  open  water. 

Once  in  the  solid  ice  the  ships 
really  begin  the  difficult  battle  against 
nature.  Whenever  the  ice  is  too  thick 
to  be  cracked  by  the  prow  they  drive 
up  onto  the  ice  shelf  and  break 
through  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their 
near  5,500  gross  tons. 

An  example  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  some 
parts  of  the  voyage  is  illustrated  by 
Burton  Island  which  has  built  a well- 
equipped  darkroom  for  camera  fans. 

Fishing  is  a pastime  enjoyed  by 
members  of  both  crews.  During  the 
recent  return  trip  a yellowtail,  three 
pounds  short  of  the  world’s  record, 
was  caught  by  the  crew  of  Burton 
Island. 


rescue  of  the  Finn  Ronne  expedition 
which  had  left  Houston,  Tex.,  some  13 
months  before  and  whose  ship  had 
become  frozen  fast  in  a glacial  inlet. 
The  Finn  Ronne  expedition  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  North  American  Ant- 
arctic Society  and  numbered  21  men 
and  two  women.  In  gratitude  the 
group  presented  Burton  Island  with  a 
Huskie  pup  that  has  grown  as  large 
as  a fair-sized  German  shepherd. 

A visit  to  Scott’s  old  camp  in  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound,  established  in  1910, 
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NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


VALIANT  sailors  and  sturdy  ships  are  traditionally  guardians  of  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  Netherlands. 


The  Navy  of  the  Netherlands 


^TORIED  in  prose,  song  and  art, 
the  picturesque  land  and  intelli- 
gent, kindly  people  of  the  Netherlands 
always  have  held  American  affection 
and  admiration.  Of  all  the  nations 
that  suffered  under  enemy  attacks 
during  the  last  war,  probably  none 
stirred  the  imagination  and  sympathy 
of  Americans  more  poignantly  than 
did  that  country. 

Being  a small  country,  dependent 
upon  trade  with  her  colonies  for  pros- 
perity— and  upon  peace  for  such 
trade — the  Netherlands  has  tried  de- 
terminedly in  the  past  to  remain  at 
peace.  She  was  able  to  do  this  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  In  the  second  world 
war,  however,  she  was  invaded  by 
overwhelming  forces. 

Those  naval  units  that  were  able  to 
do  so  resisted  valiantly  during  the  days 
of  war  that  preceded  the  Netherlands’ 
capitulation  in  May  1940.  Many  ships 
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of  her  sizable  navy  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  during  those  days.  Oth- 
ers were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  enemy  hands. 
Some  escaped  to  friendly  areas  and 
made  their  weight  felt  in  the  follow- 
ing years  of  struggle.  Some  of  these, 
which  were  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
the  German  attack  and  were  taken  to 
English  ports  to  be  finished,  are  im- 
portant units  of  the  Netherlands’  navy 
at  present. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  Netherlands  set  up  a gov- 
ernment in  London.  The  country 
marshaled  its  colonial  forces  to  carry 
on  the  struggle.  During  the  German 


(This  is  twelfth  in  a series  of  ALL  HANDS 
articles  which  discuss  the  navies  of  foreign 
powers  as  they  exist  today.  Material  for 
this  series  is  from  non-classified  sources.) 


occupation,  the  Netherlands’  navymen 
trained  in  England — usually  under 
Dutch  officers  and  petty  officers.  Al- 
though the  Netherlands  has  reestab- 
lished its  naval  academy  at  Den 
Helder,  many  naval  personnel  still 
are  training  in  the  British  Isles.  This 
is  especially  true  in  technical  fields 
for  enlisted  men. 

The  naval  academy  at  Den  Helder 
offers  a three-year  course  for  future 
line  officers,  engineering  officers  and 
administration  officers.  The  academy 
accommodates  about  100  students,  in- 
cluding those  attending  a six-months 
additional  course  for  prospective  Ma- 
rine officers.  Den  Helder  has  been  an 
important  naval  base,  as  well  as  a 
training  base. 

Enlisted  recruits  are  sent  to  the 
receiving  center  at  Voorschoten.  Dur- 
ing a week’s  stay  there,  they  are  given 
physical,  mental  and  psychological 
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FLOTILLA  of  ex-American  BYMS  minesweepers  operates  off  the  coast  of 
Holland.  Dutch  navy  is  still  busy  clearing  the  coastal  waters  of  deadly  mines. 


examinations.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  civilian  life.  Those  who  still 
wish  to  enter  the  navy  go  to  Hilver- 
sum  for  primary  training. 

Primary  training  covers  a period 
of  12  weeks,  of  which  eight  weeks  are 
spent  at  the  training  center  and  four 
aboard  ship. 

Applicants  for  enlisted  status  in 
the  Marine  Corps  go  to  Bergen  Op 
Zoom  or  Volken  for  processing,  after 
which  they  spend  26  weeks  in  train- 
ing at  Doom. 

Holding  top  place  in  the  Nether- 
lands’ navy  of  today  is  the  ex-British 
aircraft  carrier  H.M.S.  V ene  ruble, 
now  named: 

• Karel  Doorman  — 31,190  tons, 
speed  25  knots,  main  armament  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  39  to  44  planes, 
completed  in  1945.  This  ship  was 
purchased  from  Britain  by  the  Dutch. 
H.M.S.  Nairana,  which  also  was  called 
Karel  Doorman  while  in  the  Dutch 
navy,  has  been  returned  to  Britain. 

There  are  two  light  cruisers  in  full 
commission  at  present: 

« Tromp,  and  Jacob  Van  Heems- 
kerck — 4,150  tons  standard  displace- 
ment, speed  32.5  knots;  main  arma- 
ment on  Tromp,  six  5.9-inch  50  caliber 
Bofors  guns,  eight  40-mm  AAs,  two 
20-mm  AAs,  four  depth  charge  throw- 
ers and  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes. 
Heemskerck  was  converted  to  an  anti- 
aircraft cruiser  in  1940  and  armed 
with  AAs  exclusively.  Tromp  was 


built  in  Holland  and  completed  in 
1938.  Heemskerck  was  launched  in 
1939  in  Holland  and  completed  in 
England  the  following  year. 

Two  other  cruisers  are  under  con- 
struction in  the  Netherlands.  A de- 
stroyer, now  called  Marnix  by  the 
Dutch,  has  been  purchased  from  Eng- 


land and  is  used  in  personnel  training. 

Among  the  six  other  destroyers  in 
the  Netherlands’  navy  is  the  ex-British 
Scorpion. 

• Kortenaer — 1,980  tons,  speed  34 
knots,  armament  six  4-inch  dual-pur- 
pose guns,  several  smaller  guns  and 
10  21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  Built  in 


WHITE  HATS  line  the  rail  as  Kortenaer  stands  off  from  Tandjong  Priok,  N.E.I.,  headed  for  Holland.  One  of  eight 
destroyers  of  Royal  Netherlands  Navy,  she  was  built  in  1946  has  speed  of  34  knots.  She  is  the  ex-British  Scorpion. 
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PRIDE  of  the  Netherlands'  navy,  the  13,190-ton  carrier  Karel  Doorman 
was  purchased  from  England.  She  has  a complement  of  39  to  44  planes. 


VALUABLE  for  patrol  duty  on  the  countless  creeks  and  bays  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  small  boat  (above)  is  one  of  the  'mosquitoes  of  the  fleet.' 


1946,  she  is  a completely  modern  DD. 

Two  submarines  were  acquired  from 
England  during  the  latter  part  of 
World  War  II: 

• Tijgerhaai  and  Zuaardvisch — dis- 
placement about  1.600  tons  sub- 
merged and  1,300  surfaced,  speed  8 
knots  submerged  and  15  surfaced, 
main  armament  eleven  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes  and  one  4-inch  gun.  Built  in 
1943-1944. 

Two  other  submarines,  Dolfijn  and 
Zeehond,  are  somewhat  older  but  were 
more  recently  acquired  from  Britain 
by  the  Dutch.  These  boats  each  sank 
important  enemy  vessels  while  operat- 
ing in  the  Royal  Navy  during  World 
War  II. 

Four  other  slightly  older  submarines 
are  in  service: 

• 021,  023,  024  and  027 — displace- 
ment 1.175  tons  submerged  and  962 
surfaced,  speed  9 knots  submerged 
and  19.5  knots  surfaced,  main  arma- 
ment eight  21-inch  torpedo  tubes. 
These  submarines  were  built  in  the 
Netherlands  and  completed  in  1940, 
except  027,  which  was  completed  by 
the  Germans  in  1941  after  being  cap- 
tured from  the  Netherlands.  Several 
others  of  this  type  were  destroyed 
while  under  construction,  except  025, 
which  was  launched  on  1 May  1940 
and  scuttled  later. 

The  Dutch  government  is  taking 
steps  to  concentrate  naval  technical 
training  in  Amsterdam,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Netherlands  Naval 
Command.  At  the  same  time,  the 
naval  training  station  at  Flushing  is 
being  reconstructed. 

Despite  the  punishing  blows  it  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  a ruthless  enemy, 
the  navy  of  the  Netherlands  promises 
to  be  a powerful  force  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 


IMPORTANT  unit  of  Dutch  undersea  fleet,  0-24  (above)  engaged  and  sank  3,500-ton  Jap  ship  in  torrid  surface  duel. 
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Record  Year  for  Naval  Reserve 


£ HALKING  up  a cruising  record  of 
over  400,000  miles,  the  equivalent 
of  encircling  the  globe  16  times,  Naval 
Reservists  in  1948  are  completing 
another  successful  year  of  annual 
training  at  sea. 

The  most  ambitious  afloat-training 
program  ever  set  up  in  peacetime  for 
the  Naval  Reserve,  fleet  warships  and 
vessels  assigned  to  naval  districts  for 
Reserve  training  made  475  cruises 
with  more  than  45,000  Reservists  on 
board. 

Sailing  on  the  ocean  highways,  into 
the  tropical  Caribbean,  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  inland  rivers,  and  to 
distant  ports  like  Istanbul,  Shanghai, 
Sydney  and  Buenos  Aires,  members 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  returned  to  their 
wartime  sea  tasks  or  went  to  sea  for 
the  first  time  in  1948. 

Shore-bound  for  50  weeks  out  of  the 
year  in  their  jobs  on  farms,  in  fac- 
tories and  offices,  they  packed  their 
bluejackets  and  dungarees  for  the 
other  two  weeks  to  refresh  themselves 
in  annual  Navy  training.  Some  went 
on  longer  cruises  of  several  weeks, 
and  in  the  case  of  a group  of  Hawaiian 
Reservists,  they  enjoyed  a 45,000-mile 
voyage  around  the  world  on  board 
uss  Valley  Forge  (CV  45). 

Of  the  102,000  Reserve  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  have  participated 
or  will  complete  their  annual  training 
this  year,  nearly  half  of  them  chose 
to  make  a cruise  by  ship  or  submarine. 
Another  28,000  Reservists  will  have 
been  trained  ashore,  while  the  Navy’s 


air  arm  indoctrinated  the  remaining 
28,000. 

Average  cruise  of  fleet  warships  was 
over  1,000  miles,  with  ships  generally 
traveling  between  American  coastal 
cities  or  to  neighboring  or  near-by 
countries  for  week-end  liberty  after 
intensive  training,  battle  practice  or 
tactical  maneuvers.  Ships  assigned 
to  naval  districts  for  Reserve  training 
averaged  approximately  750  miles  on 
their  refresher  voyages. 

Every  trade  and  profession  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Reservist  sailors. 
Leaving  his  combine  in  Minnesota’s 
wheat  fields,  the  farm  hand  returned 
to  his  job  as  machinist’s  mate  on 
board  a battlewagon,  rubbing  elbows 
with  a “short  order”  specialist  from 
a Peoria,  111.,  restaurant,  back  in  the 
ship’s  galley  to  feed  the  chow  line, 
or  a doctor  from  Oklahoma  City,  tak- 
ing over  as  medical  officer. 

On  small  ships  the  practice  of  as- 
signing each  Reserve  to  a regular  run- 
ning-mate for  work  and  watches  has 
been  found  most  effective  in  assuring 
the  desired  practical  training  in  each 
department,  from  the  wheelhouse  to 
the  engine  rooms.  This  method  at 
the  same  time  fosters  mutual  good  will 
between  the  regulars  and  Reservists. 

On  large  ships  inexperienced  Re- 
servists are  grouped  in  separate  divi- 
sions for  basic  instruction,  while  the 
running-mate  principle  is  applied  to 
the  more  experienced  personnel. 

The  sea  refresher  courses 
cording  to  ships,  and  may  inc 


aircraft  gunnery  practice  against 
target  balloons,  dropping  depth 
charges  in  anti-submarine  warfare, 
simulated  torpedo  attacks,  maneuvers 
by  task  forces  and  simulated  battles 
or  amphibious  landings. 

All-Reserve  cruises,  manned  en- 
tirely by  “civilian”  crews  from  com- 
manding officer  down  to  apprentice 
seaman,  illustrated  the  readiness  in 
1948  of  the  Reserve  components  to 
take  over  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

Sponsored  by  8th,  11th,  13th  and 
other  naval  districts,  the  Reservist- 
manned  ships  made  two-week  ocean 
voyages  during  which  every  man  re- 
ceived a thorough  check-out  in  his 
department. 

The  largest  peacetime  task  group 
with  an  all-Reserve  crew  was  organ- 
ized this  year  in  11th  NavDist,  with 
1,200  Reservists  sailing  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  board  three  de- 
stroyers, uss  Twining , uss  Uhlman, 
and  uss  W edderburn,  for  advanced 
tactical  maneuvers  and  gunnery 
practice. 

A total  of  250  cruises  aboard  ships 
of  the  fleet,  ranging  from  aircraft 
carriers  to  LSTs,  were  included  in  the 
1948  Reserve  training  schedule. 

Visiting  approximately  25  foreign 
lands,  the  warships  afforded  many 
Reservists  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
liberty  in  such  countries  as  Argentina, 
Venezuela,  Bermuda,  Panama,  Puerto 


RUNNING-MATES  supervise  training  of  Reserves  on  loading  device  (left)  and  instruction  on  radar  gear  (right). 
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PRACTICAL  training  given  in  metal  shop  (left)  and  to  fireman  (right)  allows  men  to  keep  sharp  in  their  specialties. 


Rico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  Mexico,  Ha- 
waii, Alaska,  Virgin  Islands,  Scot- 
land, Turkey,  Portugal,  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  tactical  exer- 
cises in  February  and  March,  featur- 
ing an  amphibious  landing  in  the 
Vieques-Culebra  areas  of  the  Carib- 
bean, gave  600  Reservists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  with  16,000 
regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  extended  training  exercises. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet,  led  by  the  am- 
phibious flagship  uss  Taconic  (AGC 
17)  and  including  two  aircraft  car- 
riers, three  cruisers,  15  destroyers, 
three  submarines,  amphibious  and 
miscellaneous  vessels,  joined  in  the 
coordinated  operations  off  the  Cuban 
coast,  with  Navy  land-based  and  car- 
rier aircraft  covering  the  landings 
with  the  added  protection  of  heavy 
guns,  rocket  and  anti-aircraft  fire. 

The  “know-how”  of  the  Reservists 
drew  the  commendation  of  command- 
ing officers  of  ships  of  the  Fleet,  who 
praised  their  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion. Typical  of  the  reports  forwarded 
to  the  Navy  Department  is  that  of  the 
captain  of  uss  Allagash  (AO  97)  dur- 
ing the  fleet  tactical  exercises. 

“The  commanding  officer  was  both 
pleased  and  surprised  with  the  prompt 
and  facile  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
serve personnel  integrated  themselves 
into  the  various  divisions  of  the  ship’s 
company,”  the  report  stated. 

“Most  apparent  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  their  Reserve  training  permitted 
them  to  carry  out  duties  which  would 


have  been  impossible  in  the  cases  of 
untrained  personnel.  Indeed  some  of 
the  Reservists  excelled  their  counter- 
parts in  the  ship’s  company.” 

The  one-team  spirit  of  the  regular 
Navy  crews  and  their  cooperation  with 
the  Reservists  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Reserve  training  program. 

“The  attitude  of  the  regular  officers 
and  men  toward  the  Reservists  is  ex- 
emplary,” one  report  by  a Reservist 
personnel  officer  stated,  “and  will  con- 
tribute in  a large  measure  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
the  military  establishment  as  a whole.” 

During  the  summer  midshipmen’s 
cruise  of  13  warships  led  by  the 
mighty  uss  Missouri  (BB  63),  500 
Reservists  trained  with  undergrad- 
uates of  the  Naval  Academy  and 
NROTC  students  on  a cruise  which 
took  them  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the 
French  Riviera,  Algiers,  and  the  Ital- 
ian ports  of  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 

An  all-time  record  for  naval  dis- 
trict cruises  was  established  this  year 
by  9th  NavDist,  which  set  a goal  of 
100  Reserve  voyages  up  to  December. 
The  naval  districts  as  a group  will 
also  top  all  previous  marks  with  a 
minimum  of  225  cruises  completed 
during  1948. 


Naval  Reservists  Complete 
Successful  Year  of 
Training  Afloat  and  Ashore 


Largest  of  the  naval  districts,  cov- 
ering more  than  a million  square 
miles  in  15  mid-western  states,  9th 
NavDist  sponsored,  in  addition  to  its 
two-week  afloat-training  periods,  ap- 
proximately 150  week-end  voyages  on 
inland  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

“See  America  first”  proponents 
among  the  Naval  Reserve  gained  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  on  such  cruises 
as  that  of  two  subchaser  escorts  which 
sailed  from  Boston,  through  the  North 
Atlantic,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

A saga  of  the  Mississippi  was  writ- 
ten by  8th  NavDist  Reservists  who 
sailed  through  ice  floes,  fog  and  flood 
waters,  journeying  3,000  miles  through 
eight  states  on  three  rivers  to  deliver 
a training  vessel  for  the  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center. 

Accomplishing  their  mission  in  the 
face  of  bad  weather  and  the  turbulent 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  the  Reservists  received  a com- 
plete course  in  seamanship  during  the 
42-day  voyage.  At  one  point  the  crew 
of  the  LCS-128,  after  cutting  their  way 
through  masses  of  ice,  had  to  remove 
the  vessel’s  radar  gear  in  order  to 
pass  under  a bridge  through  the 
swollen  waters,  clearing  the  bridge 
by  a margin  of  four  inches. 

Every  cruise,  whether  it  is  a coastal 
voyage  from  one  American  port  to 
another  or  a longer  trip  to  foreign 
lands,  provided  recreation  as  well  as 
work  for  the  Reserve  trainees,  but 
probably  the  most  adventurous  cruise 
of  1948  was  that  of  uss  Palau  (CVE 
122)  which  departed  this  summer  with 
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311  Reserve  officers  and  men  for  a 
six-weeks’  voyage  to  Turkey. 

Before  the  trip  was  over  the  crews 
had  passed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Dardanelles,  visited 
historic  ancient  cities,  witnessed  the 
fighting  in  Palestine,  and  helped  to 
evacuate  United  Nations  personnel 
from  the  civil  war  center  of  Haifa. 

Liberty  in  Istanbul,  capital  of  Tur- 
key, gave  the  Reservists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tour  this  ancient  city,  see 
the  Serpent  Column.  Leander's  Tower, 
the  Saracophagus  of  Alexander,  the 
Blue  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  and 
the  Great  Bazaar  with  its  souvenir 
shops. 

As  the  ship  prepared  to  return  to 
the  United  States  it  became  evident 
that  the  United  Nations  truce  in  Pales- 
tine was  unsuccessful  and  Palau  was 
sent  to  Haifa  in  order  to  evacuate  UN 
members  and  their  equipment.  While 
the  ship  was  in  port,  Israel  forces 
were  active  in  the  area,  and  the  ship  s 
company  could  hear  explosions  as 
buildings  were  blown  up  and  sniping 
operations  began.  After  the  truce 
team  was  evacuated  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean island  of  Rhodes,  the  late 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  head  of  the 
UN  group,  sent  a letter  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  ship’s  captain,  thanking 
Palau  in  general  for  its  help  and  the 
Reserves  in  particular. 

“I  should  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  commendation,”  Count 
Bernadotte’s  letter  said,  “to  you  and 
the  members  of  your  crew  who  have 
aided  the  United  Nations  and  myself 
so  willingly  and  ably  during  the  past 
fortnight. 

“I  should  like  to  say  a special 
word  for  the  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  aboard  the  Palau  . . . their 
assistance  at  this  time  is  a very  real 
service  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cause  of  peace.” 

In  1949  another  year-round  pro- 
gram for  Reserve  cruises  will  aim  to 
break  this  year’s  record.  Reservists 
who  desire  this  training  should  send 
in  their  requests  one  month  (prefer- 
ably two  months)  prior  to  the  date 
they  wish  to  enter  training. 

A Reservist  attached  to  or  associ- 
ated with  drilling  units  of  the  Organ- 
ized or  Volunteer  Reserve  should  sub- 
mit his  application  to  the  commandant 
of  his  naval  district  via  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  unit  to  which  he  is 
attached.  A volunteer  Reservist  who 
is  not  attached  to  any  unit  should 
send  his  request  directly  to  the  com- 
mandant of  his  naval  district. 


SCENIC  Hong  Kong  was  one  of  the  highspots  for  sightseeing  Reservists. 
In  1948  Reservists  cruised  over  400,000  miles  and  visited  25  countries. 


LIFEBOAT  drill  gives  both  regulars  and  Reserves  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate again  the  one-team  spirit  that  made  the  cruises  so  successful. 
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SHACKLING  flotation  buoys  to  one  of  the  nets  takes  brawn  and  know-how.  Students  can  acquire  both  at  Tiburon. 


^HE  PROSPECT  of  defending  our 

ships  and  shore  installations  from 
newly-devised  weapons  offers  a real 
challenge  to  boom  and  net  defenses. 
An  enemy  must  be  not  only  deterred, 
but  stopped,  from  carrying  out  any 
surprise  or  sneak  approach  by  water. 

For  more  than  2,000  years,  ships 
and  harbors  have  been  protected  by 
booms  and — since  the  advent  of  sub- 
marines and  torpedoes — by  nets.  Far 
from  becoming  obsolete,  this  phase  of 
naval  warfare  is  assuming  ever  great- 
er importance. 

Anti-sub  and  anti-torpedo  nets  are 
intricate  and  massive  affairs,  moored 
with  heavy  anchors  and  chains  and 
supported  by  ponderous  flotation 
buoys.  Installation,  operation  and 
repair  of  such  nets  and  of  boom  de- 
fenses takes  men  with  muscle,  brains 
and  training  (see  All  Hands,  April 
1948,  p.  8).  Brains  and  muscle 
aplenty  can  be  found  among  the 
Navy’s  men.  Training  for  net-pro- 
tecting of  American  harbors  is  pro- 
vided by  NavScol,  Nets,  Naval  Net 
Depot,  Tiburon,  Calif. 


The  net  depot  at  Tiburon  was  orig- 
inally a base  for  assembling  the  San 
Francisco  net  defense  in  the  early 
stages  of  World  War  II.  These  nets 
became  a familiar  sight  to  residents 
of  the  area  during  the  war,  and  were 
especially  impressive  when  viewed 
from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

From  this  beginning,  the  Net  Depot 
became  a net-assembly  and  shipping 
point  for  the  great  Pacific  campaigns. 
Many  of  the  nets  shipped  from 
Tiburon  were  laid  in  both  the  initial 
and  final  phases  of  the  battle  for 
Japan.  All  the  Pacific  bases  and 
amphibious  invasion  areas  eventually 
were  protected  by  nets  manufactured 
at  Tiburon. 

The  school  is  tucked  away  in  a 
tree-studded  cove  on  the  north  shore 


Navy  Develops  Men  of  Steel 
To  Build  and  Tend 
Vital  Harbor  Defenses 


of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Usually  avail- 
able to  the  school  is  a net  tender.  All 
students  take  part  in  its  operation 
and  thus  become  AN-trained,  which 
will  make  their  lives  more  useful  and 
pleasant,  should  they  ever  be  as- 
signed to  that  type  of  ship. 

The  school  also  utilizes  a pontoon 
crane  barge,  similar  to  those  used  at 
advanced  bases.  Work  aboard  the 
barge  increases  the  students’  ability 
to  improvise  equipment  and  accom- 
plish their  goals  when  the  services  of 
a net  tender  are  not  available.  A tug 
and  other  small  craft  are  on  hand  also, 
to  provide  practical  experience  in  ship 
and  boat  handling. 

Classes  convene  every  10th  week, 
with  a 6-week  course  for  officers  and 
a 9-week  course  for  enlisted  men. 
Special  courses  are  provided  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Since 
l he  school  was  reactivated  by  BuPers 
in  November  1946,  it  has  graduated 
a total  of  55  officers  and  273  enlisted 
students. 

The  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  general  line  officers,  and  enlisted 
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and  boom  material  for  preservation. 
Correctly  done,  this  prevents  deterio- 
ration while  the  material  is  in  storage 
for  great  lengths  of  time,  under  every 
climatic  condition. 

As  for  the  laying  of  nets,  that  is 
probably  the  most  important  phase  of 
all.  In  the  strong  tidal  currents  off 
Tiburon  the  students  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  learn  the  business 
under  conditions  that  offer  valuable 
experience. 


men  having  DC,  BM  (any  class),  FN 
and  SN  ratings.  The  students  are 
taught  how  to  rig  and  handle  heavy 
weights  such  as  the  anchors  and 
chain  used  in  mooring  the  anchors 
and  ships.  They  splice  wire  rope 
and  fit  sockets  to  its  ends.  They 
learn  to  use  the  oxy-acetylene  weld- 
ing and  cutting  torches.  They  learn 
how  to  make  nets,  if  need  be,  and  to 
lay,  tend  and  repair  them. 

Torpedo  nets,  the  students  learn,  are 
made  by  hand  of  heavy  galvanized 
steel  wire  which  is  formed  into  inter- 
locking circles.  These  circles,  or 
grommets,  are  woven  into  huge  rec- 
tangles resembling  gigantic  fish  nets. 
Thousands  of  feet  of  this  heavy  mesh 
have  to  be  crisscrossed  and  clamped 
securely  at  each  intersection.  The 
flotation  buoys  are  shackled  to  the 
top  before  the  nets  are  launched  for 
installation.  The  nets  form  a physical 
barrier  against  submarines  and  tor- 
pedoes attempting  to  penetrate  our 
harbor  defenses.  The  job  of  install- 
ing such  a defense  is  very  exacting, 
for  the  modern  submarine  packs  a 
powerful  punch.  The  introduction 
of  more  powerful  high-speed  torpedoes 
during  the  war  required  continuous 
improvements  of  anti-torpedo  nets. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  anti- 
torpedo  and  anti-submarine  nets,  there 
are  indicator  nets,  motorboat  booms 
and  individual  ship  protection  units, 
all  of  which  are  included  in  the  train- 
ing course. 

Another  important  phase  of  the 
school’s  curriculum  is  processing  net 


DEMONSTRATING  great  dexterity  with  the  tongs,  an  instructor  shows 
his  students  how  tough  steel  wire  is  woven  into  grommets  for  the  nets. 


SCHOOL'S  OUT— Several  students  cool  off  with  a variation  of  volleyball 
in  the  Net  Depot  pool.  The  object  in  mid-air  is  not  a flotation  buoy. 


BuOrd  assigns  many  experimental 
and  research  projects  to  the  naval  net 
depot  at  Tiburon.  Net  School  stu- 
dents participate  in  these  projects, 
and  while  developing  new  types  of 
nets  they  conceive  new  ideas  concern- 
ing net  defenses.  High-speed  tor- 
pedoes have  been  fired  at  nets  assem- 
bled and  installed  by  the  students, 
giving  the  students  a demonstration  of 
the  value  of  their  study  and  efforts. 

Sections  of  anti-submarine  nets  have 
been  installed  off  the  net  depot.  While 
conducting  tests  concerning  their 
maintenance,  the  students  can  prac- 
tice what  they  are  being  taught  in  the 
classrooms. 

The  work  is  rigorous,  but  several 
forms  of  off-duty  recreation  are  pro- 
vided for  men  who  wish  to  use  it.  The 
school  offers  bowling  alleys,  a mo- 
tion picture  theater,  recreation  rooms, 
pool  tables,  a library,  an  enlisted 
men’s  club,  a gymnasium  complete 
with  basketball,  volleyball  and  squash 
courts,  and  there  is  a small  swimming 
pool. 

The  Net  School  graduate  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  Navy’s  fu- 
ture net  and  boom  defense  personnel 
will  be  built,  and  he  can  be  proud 
of  his  new  skills.  He  has  learned  to 
operate  cranes  and  tractors,  he  has 
had  a chance  to  handle  tugs  and 
barges,  he  can  splice  and  “socket” 
wire  rope,  and  he  has  gained  a tech- 
nical knowledge  of  nets  and  booms 
second  to  none. 
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Free  Hospitalization 

Sir:  I am  a retired  chief  machinist’s 
mate.  I would  like  to  know:  (1)  Am  I 
entitled  to  free  hospitalization  in  any 
naval  hospital?  (2)  If  so,  do  I have  to 
get  orders  first  from  the  naval  district 
headquarters?  (3)  What  about  opera- 
tions and  accidents?  (4)  Am  I entitled 
to  buy  from  a commissary  store? — R.  L. 
S„  MMC,  usn  (Ret.) 

• (1)  Yes.  After  proper  identification 
you  may  be  admitted  to  any  naval  hos- 
pital. (2)  No.  You  pay  all  transportation 
from  home  to  hospital  and  return.  (3) 
All  medical  treatment  is  furnished.  (4) 
Yes.  Paragraph  44304-1,  BuSandA  Man- 
ual states  that  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel,  active  and  retired,  who  live  at 
or  near  a Navy  commissary  store  are  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  making  pur- 
chases from  the  store. — Ed. 

Refund  on  Insurance 

Sir:  I have  heard  considerable  scuttle- 
butt that  some  refund  is  to  be  made  on 
our  service  life  insurance.  Can  you  give 
us  the  latest  developments?  If  there  is  a 
refund,  can  we  assume  that  the  rates  will 
be  lower  than  at  present? — M.  S.  F., 
HMC,  usn. 

• Veterans  Administration  is  now  in 
the  process  of  calculating  dividends  on 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  each  policy  holder  is 
being  determined  by  the  length  of  time 
his  policy  has  been  in  effect  and  what 
type  of  policy  it  is.  When  payment  of 
dividends  begins,  all  personnel  will  be 
kept  posted.  There  is  no  move  underway 
to  lower  the  premium  rates  on  National 
Service  Life  Insurance. — Ed. 


They'll  Crease  on  Side 

Sir:  In  regard  to  the  uniform 

changes,  I want  to  register  the  fol- 
lowing comments:  When  there  are 
3,000  men  on  a carrier  and  you  have 
only  seven  pressers  in  the  laundry, 
how  often  do  you  think  you  could 
get  a pair  of  trousers  pressed?  If 
you  were  to  take  a census  of  sea- 
going sailors,  you  would  find  the  big- 
gest per  cent  are  against  any  change 
at  all.  As  for  me,  I’ll  take  bell  bot- 
toms any  day. — W.  A.  P.,  SN,  usn. 

• The  newly  approved  blue 
trousers  for  enlisted  men  other  than 
chief  petty  officers  and  stewards  will 
be  made  similar  to  white  trousers,  will 
be  creased  on  the  side,  will  have  a 
slight  “bell,”  and  can  be  rolled. — Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  moil  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will 

be  made.  Address  letters  to:  Editor,  ALL 
HANDS,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Requirements  for  POl 

Sir:  I was  separated  from  the  Navy  as 
RM1  and  reenlisted  after  15  months  in 
March  1947  as  SN.  On  13  Aug  1947,  I 
was  advanced  to  RM2  under  existing 
directives.  What  are  the  requirements  for 
RM1,  such  as  time  in  rate,  time  on  active 
duty  in  present  enlistment,  and  sea  duty 
under  these  conditions? — A.B.C.,  RM2, 

USN. 

• Time  in  rate  requirement  is  12 
months  and  total  active  service  36  months. 
Sea  duty  of  at  least  6 months  in  pay 
grades  3 and/or  4 is  required.  Fulfilment 
of  your  sea  duty  and  service  in  pay  grade 
requirements  must  be  accomplished  after 
13  Aug  1947.  Service  in  your  past  enlist- 
ment can  be  counted  toward  fulfilment 
of  total  service  requirements  only. — Ed. 

Discharge  During  Probation 

Sir:  I am  now  on  six  months’  proba- 
tion and  my  date  of  discharge  has  passed. 
Can  I in  any  way  be  discharged  during 
this  probation? — E.  E.  0.,  SA,  usn. 

® No.  Alnav  436-46  ( corrected ) 

( NDB , 15  Aug  1946)  states  that  an  en- 
listed man  restored  to  active  duty  on 
probation  after  disciplinary  measures 
shall  not  be  separated  if  violation  of 
the  probation  would  result  in  a bad 
conduct  or  dishonorable  discharge,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  proba- 
tionary period  if  the  probationary  period 
is  for  less  than  six  months  or  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months  of  the  prescribed 
probationary  period  if  the  period  is  for 
six  months  or  more. — Ed. 

How  to  Figure  Leave 

Sir:  The  first  letter  to  the  editor  in 
the  June  1948  issue  of  All  Hands  calls 
to  mind  a frequent  argument  I have  had 
with  others.  If  the  man  in  question  had 
been  granted  eight  days  leave  by  his  CO, 
beginning  at  0800,  12  November,  would 
he  have  been  AWOL  from  midnight  to 
0800  on  21  November? — J.  B.  G.,  CDR, 

USN. 

• No,  not.  if  return  was  made  before 
the  regular  hour  far  forenoon  quarters  on 
board  ship,  or  for  beginning  work  at 
shore  stations. — Ed. 


Has  Chicago  Disowned  Great  Lakes? 

Sir:  On  page  22  of  August  1948  All 
Hands  you  indicated  the  Headquarters 
of  the  9th  Naval  District  as  being  lo- 
cated at  Chicago  instead  of  Great  Lakes. 
111.  As  far  as  this  writer  can  ascertain 
it  will  continue  to  be  at  Great  Lakes  for 
some  time  to  come.— E.  J.  N.,  ENS,  usn. 

• In  announcing  the  changes  in  naval 
districts,  All  Hands  referred  to  9th 
Naval  District  Headquarters  as  being  in 
Chicago,  a loose  interpretation  referring 
to  the  area  containing  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  one  of  which  is  Great  Lakes. 
The  accompanying  map  listed  the  9th 
Naval  District  Headquarters  as  Great 
Lakes,  III. 

Right  or  wrong,  this  loose  interpreta- 
tion is  much  used,  often  unknoivingly. 
Your  letter  teas  addressed  to  All  Hands 
Magazine,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
which  is  the  correct  address.  However, 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  is  not 
actually  in  Washington  but  across  the 
Potomac  from  it,  in  Arlington,  l a. — Ed. 

Pensions  for  Reservists 

Sir:  I served  two  and  one-half  years 
in  the  Navy,  and  after  receiving  my 
honorable  discharge  I joined  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  drilled  one  night  a week. 
I am  now  disabled.  Do  I rate  a pension? 
— E.  N.  M.,  ex-MM3. 

• To  be  eligible  for  a pension,  you 
must  have  at  least  10  years'  service  on 
active  duty,  unless  your  disability  is 
service  connected.  If  it  is  a result  of  your 
naval  service,  you  should  contact  the 
Veterans  Administration. — Ed. 

Wearing  Chevrons  Right 

Sir:  In  the  August  1948  issue  of  All 
Hands  you  stated  that  a logical  reason 
why  chevrons  point  down  is  to  provide 
space  for  specialty 
marks  between  the 
eagle  and  chev- 
rons. I agree  that 
this  is  perhaps  the 
real  reason  behind 
the  position  of  the 
Navy  chevrons  but 
l would  like  to 
add  that  in  Laws 
of  Heraldry  it 
states  that  chev- 
rons worn  above 
the  elbow  shall  be 
worn  pointing  down.  Either  way  it  would 
indicate  that  Navy  personnel  are  wearing 
their  chevrons  right. — E.  G.  H.,  GM1,  usn. 
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Operation  Pinwheel 

Sir:  In  a recent  discussion  a question 
was  brought  up  regarding  airplanes  on 
board  an  aircraft  carrier  being  able  to 
turn  a ship  around  by  the  power  of  the 
props  alone.  This  is  called  a pinwheel 
operation,  is  it  not? — W.  F.  P.,  PFC, 

USMC. 

• Yes.  “Operation  Pinwheel”  is  the 
Navy’s  new  method  for  turning  its  huge 
aircraft  carriers  in  harbor  space  which 
does  not  permit  the  ships  to  get  enough 
headway  to  turn  on  their  own  power. 
The  turning  is  done  by  planes  secured 
to  the  flight  deck  of  a carrier,  which 
exert  a forward  pull  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  facing,  when  their  engines 
are  “turned  up.”  First  used  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  in  Guam  harbor  in  June 
1945,  “Operation  Pinwheel ” is  becoming 
standard  procedure  for  maneuvering 
carriers  in  tight  spots,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  harbor  tugs.  See  All  Hands, 
June  1946,  p.  49. — Ed. 

Out-of-Bounds  Passes 

Sir:  What  are  the  current  directives 
concerning  out-of-bounds  passes? — J.M.A., 
YNC,  usn. 

• The  only  Natty  Department  directive 
relative  to  out-of-bounds  passes  is  Art. 
1725,  U.S.  Navy  Regs.  1920,  which  states, 
“ Permission  granted  orally  to  leave  the 
ship  or  station  temporarily,  instead  of 
formally  authorized  leave  of  absence,  does 
not  convey  permission  to  leave  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  port  or  station,  unless 
especially  so  stated.”  This  article  has  not 
been  cancelled  or  modified  by  Alnav  or 
other  instructions  issued  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
instructions  contained  in  this  article  is  a 
function  of  district  commandants  under 
authority  of  General  Order  245,  and  varies 
in  different  districts. — Ed. 

Liberty  or  Leave 

Sir:  Is  it  true  that  all  absence  from 
duty  beyond  48  hours  is  counted  as 
leave?  Has  there  been  such  a change  in 
the  BuPers  Manual?  If  so,  what  change 
was  it?  My  yeoman  manual  states  that 
absence  from  duty  for  more  than  72 
hours  is  counted  as  leave. — N.  G.  M., 
YNSN,  usn. 

• Absence  from  duty  for  periods  of 
less  than  48  hours  should  be  considered 
as  liberty.  Periods  of  liberty  may  be 
extended  to  72  hours  by  your  CO  if  the 
period  includes  a holiday  proclaimed  by 
the  President  and/or  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Periods  of  absence 
in  excess  of  48  hours  should  be  con- 
sidered as  leave,  except  when  so  extended. 
Leave  rations  will  not  be  credited  for 
periods  of  less  than  72  hours,  however. 
Change  12  is  the  latest  change  to  BuPers 
Manual.  See  BuPers  and  BuSandA  Joint 
Ltr.  dated  25  Aug  1947  ( NDB , 31  Aug 
1947)  for  current  regulations  on  leave. 
— Ed. 


PINWHEELING  is  Navy's  new  method  for  maneuvering  our  huge  carriers  in  tight  spots. 


NA  Age  Limit  Raised 

Sir:  (1)  Was  the  age  limit  ever  raised 
to  23  years  of  age  for  enlisted  naval 
personnel  to  be  eligible  to  qualify  for 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School 
at  Bainbridge,  Md.?  (2)  If  so,  were 
there  any  candidates  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  23  who  entered  the  school?  (3) 
Under  what  Alnav  was  it  announced  and 
is  it  still  in  effect? — L.  E.,  usn. 

• (1)  Fes.  Public  Law  255  raised 
the  age  limit  for  entrance  to  the  Naval 
Academy  to  23  for  any  candidate,  whether 
competing  for  appointment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Congress  or  the  Pres- 
ident, provided  he  has  served  honorably 
at  least  one  year  during  W orld  W ar  II. 
Requirements  for  the  Naval  School, 
Academy  and  College  Preparatory,  are 
geared  to  meet  Naval  Academy  entrance 
requirements.  (2)  Approximately  50 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  23  en- 
tered the  Preparatory  School  in  the  1947- 


USS  Washington — Received  13  battle  stars 
for  one  of  the  outstanding  battle  rec- 
ords achieved  during  World  War  II. 


48  session.  (3)  Alnav  7-1946  published 
the  change  in  the  age  requirements. 
BuPers  Manual,  Article  D- 6103  (2)  (d) 
— which  was  published  as  change  12 
dated  5 June  1947 — incorporated  the 
change  into  procedure  for  appointment 
of  enlisted  men  to  the  Naval  Academy 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Both  the 
Alnav  and  Article  £>-6103  are  still  in 
effect. — -Ed. 

Citations  and  Awards 

Sir:  Does  uss  Redfin  (SS  272)  rate 
the  Philippine  Liberation  medal? — R.  T. 
N.,  MM1,  usn. 

Sir:  Could  you  tell  me  what  ribbons, 
citations  and  stars  uss  Washington  (BB 
56)  earned  during  the  war? — W.  A.  S., 
ENC,  usn. 

Sir:  Are  members  of  LSMs  who  aided 
the  support  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  on 
Marcus  Island  during  the  period  3 Sept 
1945  to  3 March  1946  entitled  to  the  Navy 
Occupation  ribbon? — C.  B.  S.,  ENS., 

USN. 

• uss  Redfin  (SS  272)  is  entitled  to 
the  Philippine  Liberation  ribbon  with 
one  star  for  service  4-16  Nov  1945  and 
25  Nov  to  22  Dec  1945. 

• uss  Washington  {BB  56)  rates  12 
stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Cam- 
paign ribbon  and  one  star  on  the  Euro- 
pan-African-Middle-Eastern  Area  Cam- 
paign ribbon. 

• If  the  LSMs  are  listed  in  NavPers 
15,787  and  Supplement  No.  1 thereto 
and  any  additional  supplements  to  Nav- 
Pers 15,787,  they  are  then  entitled  to 
whatever  awards  are  contained  therein. — 
Ed. 


USS  Redfin — SS  272  was  awarded  the  Philippine  Liberation  ribbon  with  one  star. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


NUC  for  Marblehead 

Sir:  (1)  Is  uss  Marblehead  (CL  12) 
entitled  to  the  China  Service  Medal  for 
three  different  periods?  (2)  In  what 
official  publication  is  Marblehead  lifted 
for  a Navy  Unit  Commendation?  (3) 
When  and  in  what  engagement  did  she 
earn  a star  on  the  European  Ribbon?— 
W.  H.  C.,  LTJG,  usn. 

• uss  Marblehead  is  entitled  to  the 
China  Service  Medal  for  the  period 
1937-1939  but  not  for  postwar  service. 
(2)  The  light  cruiser  is  listed  for  the 
NUC  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  130-48  ( NDB , 
15  July  1948),  also  see  All  Hands,  Sep- 
tember 1948,  p.  16.  (3)  Marblehead  is 
entitled  to  one  star  on  the  European- 
African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
for  the  invasion  of  Southern  France  for 
the  period  15  Aug-25  Sept  1944.— Ed. 

Temporary  Duty  Ashore 

Sir:  Please  clarify  recent  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  101-48.  All  students  here  for  a 
course  of  instruction  came  from  sea  activ- 
ities for  temporary  duty  under  instruc- 
tion and  for  further  assignment  by 
BuPers.  Does  the  normal  tour  of  shore 
duty  for  us  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
course  or  when  we  report  in?  P.  A.  B., 
HMC,  usn. 

• If  a man  is  ordered  to  shore  duty 
from  a school  without  going  to  sea  his 
tour  of  shore  duty  begins  when  he  first 
reported  ashore,  i.e.,  as  stated  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Letr.  101-48  paragraph  1(d)  pro- 
tects a mans  eligibility  provided  he  goes 
back  to  sea  within  one  year. — Ed. 


Warrant  Retirement 

Sir:  I read  in  a recent  copy  of  All 
Hands  that  the  Navy  was  considering 
whether  warrant  service  could  be  counted 
toward  retirement  under  the  present  law 
which  permits  an  officer  to  retire  after 
20  years’  service,  if  10  of  them  were  in 
commissioned  status.  I know  a lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  who  entered  the  service  in 
1925,  made  warrant  in  1937  and  was 
commissioned  in  1942  while  a prisoner 
of  the  Japanese.  Upon  his  liberation  from 
the  Japanese  in  1945  he  received  his 
present  rank.  Under  the  present  law  this 
officer  will  have  27  years’  service  before 
he  will  be  eligible  to  retire  with  full 
monetary  benefits.  I would  appreciate 
your  retirement  board  opinion  on  this 
important  subject  of  allowing  warrant 
service  to  be  counted  toward  retire- 
ment.— D.  B.  B. 

• Under  existing  law,  warrant  service 
may  be  counted  as  time  toward  retire- 
ment, but  it  may  not  be  counted  as  com- 
missioned service,  10  years  of  which  are 
required  for  retirement  after  more  than 
20  years  of  active  naval  service. — Ed. 


Seniority  Among  CPOs 

Sir:  Could  you  tell  me  exactly  how 
seniority  among  CPOs  is  determined? 
This  subject  is  constantly  being  debated 
by  the  CPOs  of  my  squadron.  Also  I 
would  like  to  know  which  rate  is  senior 
in  the  aviation  branch. — J.  D.  H.,  AMC, 

USN. 

• Seniority  of  chief  petty  officers  dates 
from  date  of  advancement  to  pay  grade 
1 A.  Senior  rating  in  the  aviation  branch 
is  AD. — Ed. 

Dependency  Discharge 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for 
a six-year  hitch.  My  previous  classifica- 
tion was  SV-6.  Can  I be  discharged 
from  the  Navy  under  the  SV-6  program? 
If  not,  can  I get  a dependency  dis- 
charge?— F.  M.,  SN,  usn. 

• AlNav  512-46  authorized  discharge 
of  certain  ratings  with  SV-6  classification 
during  the  month  of  Sept  1946  only. 
This  directive  is  no  longer  in  effect. 
You  may,  however,  make  application  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  dis- 
charge by  reason  of  dependency  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  D-9108,  if  you 
so  desire.  Submission  of  application  is 
no  assurance  that  discharge  will  be 
granted. — Ed. 

No  Travel  Allowance 

Sir:  When  I changed  over  from  the 
Reserves  to  the  regular  Navy  I was  paid 
travel  allowances.  Recently  this  pay  was 
taken  away.  Can  you  explain  the  reason 
for  this? — H.  E.  B.,  ADI,  usn. 

• U.S.  Natty  Travel  Instructions,  para- 
graph 7451,  provides  that  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  not  entitled  to  transportation 
nor  travel  allowance  when  discharged 
prior  to  expiration  of  enlistment  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  in  another  branch  of 
service.  Since  you  were  discharged  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing in  the  regular  Navy,  the  payment 
of  travel  allowance  to  you  for  such  dis- 
charge was  made  in  error  and  was  proper- 
ly collected  from  you. — Ed. 

Counting  National  Guard  Service 

Sir:  Before  entering  the  Navy,  I served 
in  the  Maryland  National  Guard  from 
1923  to  1926.  Does  this  service  count 
as  active  Federal  service? — H.  G.  H., 
RMC,  usn. 

• No.  Inasmuch  as  your  service  in  a 
National  Guard  is  a state  service,  it 
cannot  be  counted  as  active  Federal 
service.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  720  (19th  Congress).  However, 
if  any  part  of  a National  Guardsman  s 
service  is  served  in  an  active  duty  capac- 
ity with  the  U.  S.  Army,  such  active  duty 
time  will  be  credited  for  retirement,  or 
longevity  pay  purposes  for  retainer  pay 
after  transfer  “W  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
release  to  inactive  duty. — Ed. 


Awards  and  Combat  Stars 

Sir:  What  campaign  bars  and  combat 
stars  is  the  uss  Triumph  (AM  323)  en- 
titled to?- — A.  F.,  DC2,  usn. 

Sir:  Is  the  uss  LCI(G)  449  entitled  to 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  the 
attack  on  Iwo  Jima  17  Feb  1945? — 
B.  W.  T.,  FP3,  usn. 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  what  ribbons 
and  battle  stars  and  awards  is  the  uss 
Cabot  (CVL  28)  entitled  to? — R.  S.,  usn. 

• (1)  uss  Triumph  (AM  323)  rates 
five  stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Ribbon 
and  one  star  on  the  Philippine  Libera- 
tion Ribbon.  (2)  Yes.  If  the  uss  LCI (G) 
449  was  a part  of  Group  8 on  17  Feb 
1945.  (3)  uss  Cabot  (CVL  28)  rates 
nine  stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Ribbon 
and  was  awarded  the  PUC  for  service  29 
Jan  1944  to  8 April  1945. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  eoch  month 
will  print  notices  from  ships  and  stations 
which  are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war 
records"  and  wish  to  advise  personnel  for- 
merly attached.  Notices  should  be  directed 
through  channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and 
should  include  approximate  publication  date, 
address  of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy 
and  whether  money  is  required  with  order. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on 
souvenir  books  published  by  any  command, 
except  those  notices  which  have  appeared 
in  this  space  since  March  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 
for  information  on  books  published  by 
various  commands.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  COs  and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of 
souvenir  books,  announcements  for  which 
have  not  appeared  in  this  space,  notify 
BuPers  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• uss  Anthony  (DD  515).  A 24- 
page  booklet  telling  the  story  of  war 
duty  of  the  vessel.  A limited  number 
of  copies  are  available.  Enclose  six 
cents  in  stamps.  Address  Commander 
J.  H.  Raymer,  usn,  Dept,  of  Marine 
Engineering,  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

• uss  Chandeleur  (AV  10).  Extra 
copies  available  free  to  all  personnel 
attached  to  ship  or  to  squadrons  based 
on  board  at  any  time.  Address  Cap- 
tain J.  S.  Tracy,  usn,  N.A.B.,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Seattle  5,  IV ash. 

• World  War  II  history  of  the  Sec- 
ond Division.  The  Second  Marine 
Division  History  Board  is  almost  ready 
to  distribute  free  copies  of  this  un- 
official history  to  men  who  served  in 
that  organization  between  7 Aug  1942 
and  2 Sept  1945. 

The  board  is  looking  for  more  than 
20,000  wartime  members  of  the  divi- 
sion who  moved  without  leaving  for- 
warding  addresses,  or  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge “gift  offers.”  Eligible  men 
who  have  not  received  confirmation 
address  cards  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Willa  Maddern 
Agency,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.,  in  order  to  receive  their  free 
copy  of  this  book.  The  history  was 
written  by  Richard  W.  Johnston,  war 
correspondent. 
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USS  Case — (DD  370)  Veteran  of  tough  fighting  in  the  Pacific  was  sold  in  November  1947 
through  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and  is  no  longer  wth  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


It  Was  Lloyd  Thomas  (DD  764) 

Sir:  Your  July  1948  issue  contained  an 
article  on  page  37  under  the  title  “Visit 
to  Ireland”  which  contained  an  error 
that  all  hands  on  board  this  ship  would 
like  to  see  corrected.  In  the  last  para- 
graph you  mentioned  the  destroyer  escort 
Thomas  (DE  102)  as  being  in  company 
with  Valley  Forge  and  Lawe.  It  was 
Lloyd  Thomas  (DD  764)  that  was  in  com- 
pany with  them  in  Bergen,  Norway,  as 
it  was  all  the  way  around  the  world. — 
J.  I.  C.,  CDR,  usn.  Commanding  Officer, 
uss  Lloyd  Thomas. 

• Our  information  came  from  a Navy 
dispatch  sent  to  All  Hands  from  Ireland 
while  the  ships  were  visiting  there,  listing 
your  vessel  only  as  Thomas  and  without 
supplying  type  or  designation  number. 
The  1948  BuShips  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister, an  alphabetical  compilation,  car- 
ries Thomas  under  the  “T”  listing  and 
Lloyd  Thomas  under  “L.”  Even  if  our 
staff  writer  suspected  a mistake  in  the 
dispatch,  he  would  have  had  to  choose 
Thomas  (DE  102)  as  the  most  likely  to 
be  correct.  Furthermore,  the  register  lists, 
in  all,  six  ships  of  that  name.  In  addition 
to  the  two  mentioned,  there  is  Harold  C. 
Thomas  (DE  21),  Herbert  J.  Thomas 
(DD  833),  Leland  E.  Thomas  (DE  420), 
and  Garfield  Thomas  (DE  193). — Ed. 

Service  in  China,  Philippines 

Sir:  I served  with  the  American  Con- 
sulate, Amoy,  China,  and  in  the  uss 
Augusta  (CA  31)  from  April  1940  until 
16  April  1942.  On  29  June  1942  I was  put 
aboard  MS  Gripsholm  and  sent  back  to 
the  States.  (1)  Am  I entitled  to  wear  the 
China  Service  medal?  (2)  Do  I rate  wear- 
ing the  Philippine  Defense  ribbon?— 
G.  J.  S.,  CHRELE,  usn. 

• (1)  No.  First  eligibility  date  for 
the  China  Service  medal  terminated  7 
Sept  1939.  Issuance  of  this  medal  was 
extended  beginning  2 Sept  1945  to  an 
indefinite  date.  (2)  No.  The  Philippine 
Defense  ribbon  was  authorized  for  those 
who  served  in  the  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Service  in  China  is  not  included. 
— Ed. 


Commissions  Forwarded 

Sir:  After  an  officer  has  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  listed  in  BuPers 
i circular  letters  listing  officers  eligible  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade) , 
is  it  necessary  for  that  officer  to  wait  for 
confirmation  from  BuPers  before  he  may 
be  promoted? — H.  V.  M.,  ENS,  usn. 

• Yes.  Action  completed  by  officer 
concerns  his  examination  to  qualify  for 
promotion.  Upon  qualification,  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  appointment  by 
the  President  is  necessary  before  ad- 
vancement in  rank.  Commissions  are  now 
being  forwarded  to  qualified  officers.  Re- 
ceipt in  the  service  ivill  commence  short- 
ly.— Ed. 


Tin  Can  Is  Sold 

Sir:  Would  you  please  tell  men  what 
has  become  of  uss  Case  (DD  370)  ? — 
B.  C.  M.,  MEC,  usn. 

• uss  Case  (DD  370)  was  sold  through 
IVar  Shipping  Administration  in  Novem- 
ber 1947.— Ed. 

Early  Discharge  for  School 

Sir:  Can  a member  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
be  discharged  a few  months  before  his 
enlistment  expires  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  a 
semester?  If  so,  how  is  such  a discharge 
obtained? — C.  W.  L.,  HM2,  usn. 

• No.  Early  discharges  are  not  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  enabling  in- 
dividuals to  return  to  school.  See  Article 
D- 9107,  BuPers  Manual. — Ed. 

U.S.  Army,  Navy  Time  Counts 

Sir:  I was  formerly  in  the  Philippine 
Army.  In  1941  I was  inducted  into  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  At  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines  I was  discharged  and 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Can  I con- 
sider all  this  time  for  purposes  of  lon- 
gevity?-— F.  F.  M.,  TN,  usn. 

• No.  Time  spent  in  both  U.S.  Army 
and  U.S.  Navy  counts  for  longevity,  but 
time  spent  in  the  Philippine  Army  does 
not  count. — Ed. 

Word  on  Achelous  Award 

Sir:  If  a man  served  on  board  uss 
Achelous  (ARL-1)  from  2 April  1943 
until  3 April  1944,  is  he  entitled  to  the 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  for  the 
European-African-Asiatic  Area?  If  he 
served  on,  LCI(L)  Flotilla  1,  LCI  (L) 
Group  2,  Flotilla  1,  LCI(L)  Group  3, 
Flotilla  1,  during  the  period  of  3 April 
1944  to  15  March  1945,  could  he  receive 
this  medal? — J.  D.  R.,  PN1,  usn. 

• Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  is 
authorized  for  service  subsequent  to  2 
Sept  1945  only.  No  medal  was  awarded 
the  above  staffs  or  ship. — Ed. 


Transfer  to  MarCor 

Sir:  Is  it  possible  to  ship  out  of  the 
Navy  into  the  Marine  Corps  three  months 
before  discharge  from  the  Navy?  If  so, 
how  would  you  go  about  it? — J.  D.,  TN, 

USN. 

• No.  In  order  for  an  enlisted  man  of 
the  regular  Navy  to  be  eligible  to  enlist 
in  another  branch  of  the  armed  forces 
he  must  first  obtain  his  discharge  from 
the  Navy.  Article  D-9107,  BuPers  Manual, 
states  it  is  not  the  policy  to  authorize 
early  discharges  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listment in  another  branch  of  the  armed 
forces.-— Ed. 

Request  for  Shore  Duty 

Sir:  I have  had  continuous  sea  or  over- 
seas duty  since  22  June  1946.  According 
to  information  supplied  in  a recent  All 
Hands’  article  I am  eligible  for  shore 
duty.  Must  I wait  until  three  months’ 
prior  to  expiration  of  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Philippines  area  before  I can  submit  my 
request  for  this  shore  duty? — G.  W.  A., 
RM2,  usn. 

• No.  You  may  submit  a request  for 
a normal  tour  of  shore  duty  provided  you 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  101-48  (NDB, 
31  May  1948).— Ed. 


Awards  for  Waller 

Sir:  Was  there  a souvenir  book  pub- 
lished for  uss  Waller  (DD  466)?  How 
many  battle  stars  does  her  crew  rate? 
— R.  T.  B.,  SKD2,  usn. 

• None  has  been  published  to  date. 
uss  Waller  is  entitled  to  Asiatic-Pacific 
Area  Campaign  Medal  with  5 stars  for 
period  4 Sept  1945  to  3 Oct  1945.  uss 
W oiler  is  included  in  the  Dual  Eligibility 
List  for  (Navy  Occupation  and  China 
Service  Medals)  from  5 Sept  1945  to  13 
Dec  1945.  To  be  eligible,  however,  an 
individual  must  have  qualified  for  both 
medals  in  accordance  with  regulations  set 
forth  in  NavPers  15787  for  each  medal. 
— Ed. 
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RECRUITS  explain  fog  nozzle  to 
his  visit  to  NTC,  Great  Lakes 
charming,  she's  Patricia  Cotter 
by  men  of  Fighting  Squadron  6[ 
treatment  at  a west  coast  shipyaic 
Paul,  FA,  Floyd,  EMFN,  and  Cloi 
A nfietam.  Below:  Homer,  Navy 
war,  is  read  riot  act  by  Wave 


TODAYS  NAVY 


las  Brown,  AstSecNavAir,  during 
oper  left:  She's  beautiful,  she's 
; chosen  'Miss  Bearcat  of  1948' 
some  Iowa  receives  the  mothball 
::  Three  brothers,  the  Elmore  boys, 
e now  serving  together  on  board 
on  that  'took-off'  AWOL  during 
\elba  Parks  and  Virginia  Keener. 


YESTERDAY  S NAVY  DECEMBER  1948 


U.  S.  shocked  by  Jap 
sneak  attack  on  base 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 
Dec.  1941.  Union  iron- 
clad Monitor  famous 
for  fight  with  Confed- 
erate Merrimac  sunk 
in  storm  on  31  Dec.  1862.  A year  ago 
ADM.  Louis  E.  Denfeld  took  over  CNO. 
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Navy  Expands  East  Coast  Carrier  Facilities 
As  Part  of  Emphasis  on  Anti-Sub  Operations 


Site  Is  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

By  December  1948  two  carrier  air 
groups  of  approximately  135  planes 
each  are  expected  to  be  set  up  at 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  in  what  is  slated  to 
be  the  forerunner  in  that  area  of  a 
major  fleet  air  base  for  the  Navy’s 
largest  carriers. 

A vast  expansion  plan  makes  pro- 
vision for  doubling  the  carrier  forces 
at  the  base.  Berthing  facilities  would 
be  established  to  handle  two  carriers 
of  the  Midway  class. 

Six  patrol  squadrons,  two  utility 
squadrons,  assembly,  repair  and  over- 
haul facilities  would  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  projected  new  naval  base. 
Establishment  of  a new  carrier  base 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  emphasizes 
the  Navy’s  increased  stress  on  anti- 
submarine operations  (see  All  Hands, 
October  1948,  p.  3). 

When  the  new  base  finally  is  acti- 
vated, all  flight  training  operations  at 
Jacksonville  will  be  transferred,  pre- 
sumably to  available  facilities  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Among  changes  contemplated  are 
dredging  of  St.  Johns  river  to  a depth 
of  42  feet  from  its  mouth  to  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  entrance  to  Ribault 
Bay  and  widening  to  500  feet  the  en- 
trance channel  to  the  bay.  Quay  walls 
would  be  constructed  to  provide  berth- 
ing for  one  Midway  class  carrier.  Two 
berths  would  be  constructed,  with  a 
pier  connecting  them  to  the  mainland. 
Depth  of  the  entire  turning  basin 
would  be  42  feet. 


Safety  Device  Developed 
For  Use  in  Arc  Welding 

The  welding  laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Engineering  Experi- 
mental Station,  Annapolis,  Md.,  has 
perfected  an  automatic  safety  de- 
vice for  use  in  arc  welding. 

The  device,  which  promises  to 
be  especially  valuable  in  under- 
water welding,  automatically  re- 
duces the  electrical  power  fur- 
nished a live  welding  electrode 
while  not  in  use.  As  a result,  the 
danger  of  electrocution  of  a diver 
engaged  in  underwater  welding  or 
oxy-arc  cutting  is  greatly  reduced. 
Development  of  the  device  is  part 
of  a broad  Navy  program  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  its  personnel. 


Medical  Services  Inspected 

Travelling  20,000  miles  by  plane 
and  visiting  Hawaii,  Kwajalein,  Guam, 
Japan,  Aleutians  and  Alaska,  a com- 
mittee on  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices of  the  armed  forces  has  inspected 
military  medical  installations  in  the 
Pacific  and  Alaskan  areas. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  coordinate 
medical  and  hospital  services  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committee  will  be  in- 
corporated in  a report  and  recom- 
mendations to  SecDefense. 


NEW  CARRIER  will  be  the  largest  naval  vessel  ever  constructed. 
Design  features  will  include  a flush  deck  and  a telescopic  bridge. 


Drawing  Shows  Details  of  Giant  Carrier 


Pictured  here  is  an  artist’s  con- 
ception of  the  65,000-ton  super  flush- 
deck  aircraft  carrier,  unnamed  hut 
designated  CVA  58,  scheduled  to 
have  its  keel  laid  next  year. 

The  artist’s  drawing  depicts  the 
general  appearance  of  the  1,030-feet 
long  vessel — the  totally  clean  deck 
operating  area  for  its  planes,  and 
without  the  usual  “island”  on  the 
starboard  side.  Shown  also  are  the 
five  elevators — four  along  the  sides 
with  a larger  one  at  the  after  part 
of  the  flight  deck.  The  elevators 
are  used  to  transfer  planes  between 
the  hangar  and  flight  decks. 

Also  pictured  are  four  catapults, 
one  on  either  side  launching  to  the 
sides  and  two  on  the  bow,  launching 
forward.  By  so  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  catapults,  the  launching 
interval  will  be  sortened. 

Flag  and  ship  bridges,  formerly  on 
the  island,  will  be  telescopic — tem- 
porary structures  which  may  be 
hinged  up  or  down  (See  All  Hands, 
September  1948,  p.  43).  Radar  per- 
mits dispensing  with  the  island,  pro- 
viding more  flight  deck  space  with 
the  added  advantage  of  making  the 
ship  less  visible  to  an  enemy. 

The  new  ship  will  be  the  third 
flush-deck  carrier  in  the  Navy’s  long 
line  of  “fast  traveling  air  bases.” 
The  others  were  uss  Langley  and 
uss  Long  Island.  The  super  car- 


rier’s increased  dimensions  empha- 
size advances  made  in  naval 
planning — containing  improvements 
dictated  by  experience. 

Continued  increases  in  size  and 
weight  of  jet  propulsion  and  heavy 
fighting  planes  underline  the  need 
for  increased  size.  By  contrast,  the 
history  of  uss  Saratoga  lends 
credence  to  the  size  factor.  Saratoga’s 
first  planes  weighed  less  than  3,000 
pounds  with  a combat  radius  of 
roughly  100  miles — in  1927.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1947,  when  the 
“Sara”  was  stricken  from  Navy  rec- 
ords she  was  able  to  handle  planes 
with  a fighting  weight  of  more  than 
18,000  pounds  and  a combat  radius 
five  times  as  great  as  her  first  air 
groups. 

The  CVA  class  accordingly  is  de- 
signed to  be  capable  of  operating 
an  airplane  of  well  over  100,000 
pounds,  assuming  the  growth  of 
plane  size  continues.  Operation  of 
such  aircraft  with  their  increased 
range  reduces  the  carrier’s  chance 
of  discovery  by  an  enemy  but  greatly 
increases  the  probability  of  surprise 
attack  by  the  carrier’s  planes. 

Addition  of  the  super  carrier  to 
the  fleet  means  that  the  Navy  gets 
another  potent  weapon  in  its  tradi- 
tional mission  of  controlling  the  sea. 
■At  least  48  months  will  be  taken  to 
complete  construction  of  the  vessel. 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month: 

Rear  Admiral  Carleton  H.  Wright, 
usn,  retired  1 October. 

Rear  Admiral  George  C.  Crawford, 
usn,  General  Inspector,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
was  ordered  as  ComPhibGrp  3. 


Rear  Admiral  Carleton  L.  Andrus, 
MC,  usn,  was  detached  from  BuMed. 
Navy  Department,  and  ordered  as  Dis- 
trict Medical  Officer,  3rd  Naval  Dis- 
trict, N.Y. 

Commodore  Edmund  E.  Brady,  usn, 
retired  1 October. 


'Turtle'  Tours  South  America 

The  Navy’s  famous  P2V  patrol 
plane,  the  “Truculent  Turtle,”  holder 
of  the  world’s  non-stop  distance  rec- 
ord of  11,236  miles,  has  set  out  to 
make  an  extended  tour  of  South 
America. 

First  leg  of  the  journey  began  at 
NAS  Patuxent  River.  Md,.  and  was 
scheduled  to  end  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
6,192  miles  awray.  A burned-out  trans- 
mitter brought  about  a brief  stop  at 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  a few  hundred 
miles  short  of  the  goal,  however,  be- 
fore the  plane  proceeded  on  to  San- 
tiago. 

Members  of  the  Truculent  Turtle's 
complement  planned  to  visit  U.S. 
naval  missions  at  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, Chile;  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina; Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Belem.  Bra- 
zil; Caracas,  Venezuela;  Guayaquil 
and  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  Lima,  Peru. 

The  scheduled  route  totalled  about 
18,400  miles. 

Nation's  War  Potential 

Two  new  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Defense  For- 
restal  to  provide  the  armed  forces 
with  information  on  specialized  phases 
of  the  nation’s  war  potential. 

The  scientific  and  synthetic  analy- 
sis committee  will  examine  all  aspects 
of  military  activity  such  as  supply, 
transportation,  stock  piling,  troop 
movement  and  combat  operations  to 
ascertain  where  scientific  methods, 
particularly  those  making  use  of  high- 
speed computers,  can  be  utilized  to 
improve  existing  procedures. 

The  committee  on  fibers  is  planning 
positive  steps  toward  a continued  sup- 
ply of  fibers  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  twine  and  cordage. 

Good-Will  Calls 

Due  to  arrive  in  the  United  States 
in  December  after  making  good-will 
stops  at  four  African  and  three  South 
American  ports  are  the  light  cruiser 
uss  Huntington  (CL  107)  and  the 
destroyer  uss  Douglas  II.  Fox  (DD 
779). 

The  two  vessels  were  relieved  in 
September  after  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  their  homeward  bound 
cruise  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  two  ships 
were  to  make  brief  visits  at  Massaua, 
Eritrea;  Mombasa,  Kenya  Colony; 
Durban  and  Capetown,  South  Africa; 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
and  Trinidad. 
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Hospital  Ship  Exhibited 

The  hospital  ship  uss  Consolation 
(AH  15)  was  on  exhibition  during  the 
50th  anniversary  convention  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Ship’s  personnel  welcomed  5,000 
medical  men  aboard  as  visitors  during 
the  three-day  stay.  Guided  tours  were 
conducted  aboard  the  ship,  centering 
around  key  medical  stations.  Facilities 
for  berthing  and  furnishing  meals  to 
patients  were  pointed  out  to  the  vis- 
itors, as  well  as  various  methods  of 
treatment. 

Immediately  after  commissioning  in 
1945,  the  15,000-ton  Consolation  was 
employed  in  returning  more  than 
1,000  Allied  prisoners  of  war  from 
Japan.  The  patients  were  treated  for 
malnutrition  on  their  way  across  the 
Pacific,  and  showed  marked  improve- 
ment upon  arrival  in  the  U.S. 

With  a top  speed  of  17  knots  and  a 
cruising  range  of  12,000  miles,  Con- 
solation can  maintain  her  position  in 
relation  to  almost  any  task  force. 
Patients  can  be  transferred  at  sea 
from  fighting  ships  to  the  hospital 
ship  with  ease,  with  practically  no 
discomfort  or  danger  to  the  patient. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
City  visit.  Consolation  returned  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  serves  as  hos- 
pital guard  ship,  giving  medical,  surg- 
ical and  dental  care  to  patients  from 
•''her  ships  in  the  area. 

Two  ships  of  the  Consolation  type 
are  now  in  active  commission  in  the 
Navy,  with  four  others  in  moth  balls. 

Air  Reserve  Carrier  Duty 

Combat  carrier  operations  for  Naval 
Air  Reserve  groups  may  soon  become 
established  policy  as  the  result  of  a 
precedent  setting  demonstration  by  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  NAR  detachment. 

During  its  annual  two  weeks  of 
active  training  duty  the  detachment 
engaged  in  complete  full  scale,  simu- 
lated combat  operations  on  board  the 
aircraft  carrier  uss  Wright  (CVL  49) 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Dallas 
unit  consists  of  103  officers,  180  en- 
listed men  and  56  carrier  planes. 

It  was  the  first  occasion  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  NARTC.  During  the 
training  period  the  Reserve  pilots 
made  a total  of  421  landings  on 
W right.  They  executed  routine  sorties 
and  simulated  attacks. 

The  training  operation  was  a small 
scale  experiment  before  the  Navy 
establishes  the  policy  to  make  this 
type  of  operation  a general  require- 
ment for  Naval  Air  Reserve  training. 


ACTIVE  volcano.  Mount  Stromboli,  provides  striking  backdrop  for 
USS  Zellars  (DD  777).  The  ship's  crew  now  are  full-fledged  travelers. 


Sightseeing  Tin  Can  Covers  30,000  Miles 


Tourists  were  plentiful  and  the 
climate  favorable.  Gondoliers  on 
Venice’s  Grand  Canal  weren’t  sing- 
ing. Crew  members  of  the  destroy- 
er uss  Zellars  (DD  777)  were  told 
that  was  because  the  romantic  ped- 
dlers sing  only  when  they’re  hungry 
or  cold. 

Venice  was  but  one  of  many  Medi- 
terranean area  ports  visited  by  Zel- 
lars whose  summer  odyssey  covered 
30,000  miles  in  three  and  a half 
months.  The  tin  can’s  officers  and 
men  are  now  full-fledged  world  trav- 
elers who  can  reel  off  an  impressive 
list  of  geographical  data,  sociologi- 
cal facts  and  personal  experiences  all 
with  a nonchalant  lift  of  a collective 
eyebrow. 

“There  was  swimming  at  the  Lido, 
sight-seeing  on  the  Grand  Canal  and 
for  one  of  our  ship’s  company  a 
lift  home  in  the  milk  boat,”  writes 
a Zellars  correspondent. 

The  Venice  interlude  was  preceded 
by  a brief  visit  in  Trieste — quiet  for 
a change,  made  so  by  a tranquil  gen- 
eral strike. 

A touch  of  home  greeted  the  lib- 
erty-bound sailors  who  hit  the  beach 
on  the  island  of  Sicily.  A Maine- 
horn  Italian  guide  related  to  the 
Navy  visitors  the  glories  of  ancient 
Siracusa.  The  guide’s  spiel — ac- 
companied by  impromptu  gesticula- 
tions— came  packed  with  a perfect 
New  England  accent. 

A layover  in  Naples  was  followed 
by  a brief  stay  in  Ancona,  Italy.  The 


grandeur  of  the  Old  World  was  seen 
at  first  hand  by  Zellars  crew.  Many 
of  the  sailors  poked  about  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  while  others  took  a 
steamer  to  the  Isle  of  Capri. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  about  the 
American  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  all  were  quickly  dis- 
pelled for  the  crew  when  they  went 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Capri.  Tin  Pan 
Alley  is  a long  way  from  the  small 
island,  but  it  might  as  well  have 
been  next  door. 

A one-day  run  from  Naples  to 
Malta  took  the  destroyer  past  Strom- 
boli, a cone-shaped  volcano  rising 
suddenly  out  of  the  sea.  Zellars  had 
a short  visit  at  Valletta,  Malta,  then 
proceeded  to  Port  Said  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  land  of  the  thousand-and-one 
nights,  flowing  robes  and  veiled  wom- 
en— Arabia — was  seen  at  first  hand. 
There,  too,  the  crew  became  reac- 
quainted with  iced  “cokes”  in  the 
small  American  supply  port  of  Ras 
El  Misha’ab.  They  also  enjoyed 
American  hospitality  at  Ras  Tan- 
nura  before  sailing  to  Argostoli  Bay, 
Greece — the  last  stop  before  starting 
on  the  return  trip  to  the  U.  S. 

Was  the  cruise  enjoyed?  You  bet. 
A Zellars  correspondent  reports  that 
“many  of  us  have  seen  people  and 
places  previously  encountered  only 
in  our  grade  school  geography  books 
and  on  local  merchants’  calendars.” 
They’ve  seen  them  but  now  they’re 
happy  to  be  home. 


NOVEMBER  1948 
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GARGANTUAN  machine  will  be 
used  to  test  aircraft  structures  and 
metals.  It  is  the  world's  largest. 


World's  Largest  Testing 
Machine  at  Air  Station 

The  world’s  largest  testing  ma- 
chine has  been  built  at  the  Naval 
Air  Experimental  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Capable  of  exerting  5,000,000 
pounds  pressure,  the  machine  will 
be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics to  test  aviation  structural 
designs  and  metals.  The  machine 
will  test  specimen  up  to  30  feet 
long  in  tension  or  compression  and 
up  to  50  feet  long  in  bending. 

The  assembled  machine  stands 
47  feet  above  the  laboratory  floor 
level  and  extends  16  feet  below. 
Heavy  materials  to  be  tested  are 
loaded  hydraulically. 

The  machine  will  be  available 
also  to  other  bureaus  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Navy,  to  other  govern- 
ment departments  and  to  govern- 
ment contractors. 


Fuel  Oil  Returned  to  Navy 

More  than  44,000,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  loaned  by  the  Navy  to  11 
eastern  states  last  winter  to  relieve  the 
fuel  oil  shortage  have  been  returned. 

The  total  included  19,345,200  gal- 
lons of  bunker  “C”  oil,  16,397,640  gal- 
lons of  Navy  diesel  oil  and  8,395,800 
gallons  of  Navy  special  fuel  oil.  The 
Navy  reduced  its  stock  to  a minimum 
to  make  last  winter’s  loan  possible. 


Atom-Smashing  Cannon 

Under  construction  at  Stanford 
University  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  a 
Navy-financed  atom-smashing  “can- 
non” with  a barrel  160  feet  long. 
When  ready  for  operation,  the  scien- 
tific instrument  will  take  its  place  in 
the  continuing  Navy  program  in  basic 
research  in  nuclear  physics. 

Known  as  a linear  electron  acceler- 
ator, it  is  designed  to  fire  nuclear 
projectiles  with  energies  of  approxi- 
mately one  billion  electron  volts.  It 
will  assist  in  the  understanding  of 
nuclear  structure  and  add  to  knowl- 
edge of  nuclear  physics,  according  to 
Navy  scientists. 

The  Stanford  accelerator  is  but  one 
of  a number  of  scientific  instruments 
constructed  under  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Get  'Em  in  the  Air 

Making  all  standard  combat  divi- 
sions transportable  by  air  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Joint  Airborne  Board 
composed  of  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force  representatives.  The  board,  re- 
cently organized,  intends  to  develop 
airborne  doctrine,  procedures  and 
equipment  of  common  interest  to  the 
three  armed  forces. 

The  board’s  aim  is  to  permit  easy 
air  transportation  of  all  standard  com- 
bat divisions. 

Work  toward  making  all  divisions 
air  transportable  is  proceeding  along 
two  general  lines.  These  include  (1) 
increasing  the  capacity  of  aircraft  to 
carry  the  men  and  equipment  needed 
for  sustained  combat  once  the  unit  is 
on  the  ground,  and  (2)  decreasing 
the  weight  of  weapons  and  equipment 
without  sacrificing  essential  firepower. 

Disabled  Veterans  Are  Able 

Physically  handicapped  veterans — 
approximately  19,000  of  them — are 
gainfully  and  effectively  employed 
throughout  the  Navy’s  shore  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disabled 
veterans  the  Navy  employs,  more  than 
2,500  work  in  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
field  activities.  Examples  of  employ- 
ment show  that  out  of  2,617  civilian 
employees  at  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot,  Crane,  Ind.,  429  or  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  are  disabled  vet- 
erans; at  NAD,  McAlester,  Okla.,  272 
of  the  1,730  employees  or  about  15 
per  cent  are  disabled  veterans. 

BuOrd’s  field  activities  work  closely 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  and 


the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in 
training  handicapped  veterans  for  vital 
defense  work.  These  civil  service 
jobs  are  not  “made,”  but  are  filled 
after  careful  analysis  of  the  job  and 
workers  to  see  if  they  can  perform 
the  required  tasks. 

Commanding  officers  of  various 
BuOrd  field  activities  are  high  in  their 
praise  of  W'orld  W ar  I and  World 
War  II  disabled  veterans  working  for 
them.  These  veterans,  COs  report, 
show  a high  degree  of  efficiency  and 
account  for  low  absenteeism. 

Train  to  Test-Fly  Jet  Planes 

For  the  first  time  experienced  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  aviators  are  train- 
ing to  test-fly  various  types  of  Navy 
aircraft,  including  jet  planes. 

The  first  such  Navy  training  school 
for  engineering  test  pilots  is  under 
way  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md.  Thirteen 
Navy  and  three  Marine  Corps  pilots 
comprise  the  initial  class. 

During  the  course  of  six-months 
duration  the  pilots  will  be  given  class- 
room instruction  and  undergo  special- 
ized flight  training. 

A tour  of  duty  in  various  test  divi- 
sions of  NATC  will  follow  completion 
of  the  course.  Most  pilots  are  ex- 
pected to  be  assigned  to  engineering 
flight  test  work.  All  future  Navy  test 
pilots  are  expected  to  enter  test  work 
through  the  school  for  which  new 
classes  will  be  convened  every  six  to 
nine  months. 


GOOD  JOB  is  turned  out  by  ex- 
marine Clemon  L.  Hicks,  one  of  19,000 
disabled  veterans  employed  by  Navy. 
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Peary  Cache  Found 

Crews  of  the  Navy  icebreaker  USS 
Edisto  (AG  89),  the  Navy  cargo 
vessel  uss  Wyandot  (AKA  92)  and 
the  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  uscg 
Eastwind  (WAG  79)  have  discovered 
that  Kilroy  was  not  the  first  person 
to  leave  evidence  of  his  presence  in 
distant  places. 

During  the  past  summer  these  ships, 
with  Canadian  representatives  aboard, 
resupplied  the  joint  weather  stations 
established  in  1947  at  two  far-northern 
Canadian  points.  While  reconnoiter- 
ing  a site  for  an  additional  joint 
station,  the  two  icebreakers  reached 
a point  once  visited  by  the  British 
explorer.  Sir  George  Nares  and  later 
by  the  U.  S.  explorer,  Admiral  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary.  In  a rock  cairn  at  the 
northeastern  end  of  Ellesmere  Island, 
personnel  of  the  expedition  found  a 
bottle  containing  a note  left  by  Ad- 
miral Peary  in  1905  and  a copy  of  a 
note  left  by  the  British  explorer  29 
years  earlier.  As  is  customary  with 
explorers,  Peary  had  removed  Nares’ 
original  note  and  replaced  it  with  a 
copy. 

The  Nares  document  revealed  an 
account  of  hardship  once  typical  of 
polar  exploration.  ‘"The  sledge  crews 
after  a very  severe  journey  over  the 
ice  succeeding  in  attaining  Lat.  83° 
20'  36"  N.  no  land  has  been  sighted 
to  the  Northd,”  the  paper  recorded. 
It  continued  in  a later  paragraph, 
“Scurvy  attacked  nearly  all  the  men 
employed  in  sledge  travelling.” 

Admiral  Peary’s  note  was  shorter 
and  contained  little  except  an  itiner- 
ary of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club’s  ship, 
Roosevelt  and  enclosed  a roster  of 
Roosevelt’s  crew  in  the  cairn. 

Discovery  of  the  cairn  and  its  con- 
tents was  made  as  a result  of  an  im- 
pulse. Personnel  had  been  stranded 
ashore  when  their  ship  was  forced  to 
evade  shifting  ice.  Helicopters  were 
returning  the  last  two  persons  to  the 
ship  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
search  previously  discovered  rock 
structures  for  such  documents.  The 
explorers  discussed  the  matter  over 
the  inter-plane  radio  and  decided  to 
land  near  the  cairns.  The  bottle  and 
its  contents  were  discovered  in  a small 
pile  of  rocks  after  search  of  two 
larger  ones  had  proved  fruitless. 

Among  other  trophies  brought  back 
from  the  arctic  is  a pure-white  wolf 
which  was  shot  after  being  pursued 
by  helicopter. 

The  three  ships,  which  left  the  U.S. 
early  last  summer,  have  returned  to 
Boston. 


BATTLING  a forest  fire  that  threatened  to  destroy  Ojai,  Calif., 
Seabees  from  Port  Hueneme  earned  praises  of  a grateful  citizenry. 


Seabee  Ingenuity  Halts  Forest  Fire 


How  to  fight  forest  fires  Seabee 
fashion — and  save  your  own  town 
in  the  process — was  taught  to  grate- 
ful residents  of  Ojai,  Calif.,  amid 
flying  sparks  and  shifting  winds. 

Gas  leaking  from  a tank  igniting 
a near-by  tree  caused  the  fire,  and 
from  that  Sunday  afternoon  until 
the  following  Thursday  the  flames 
raged  in  or  around  Ojai. 

By  the  time  the  worst  was  over, 
some  25,000  acres  of  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  lay  blackened  and 
charred  with  damages  estimated  in 
the  millions  of  dollars.  But  little 
Ojai,  minus  about  30  houses,  still 
stood  erect. 

A hundred  men  from  the  Seabee 
center  at  Port  Hueneme,  35  miles 
away,  answered  the  first  call  for  aid 
on  Sunday.  When  it  was  seen  the 
fire  was  getting  out  of  hand  on  the 
following  day,  the  construction 
schools  were  closed  and  every  avail- 
able man  on  the  base — 638  to  be 
exact — was  alerted.  Except  for  a 
skeleton  crew  left  behind  to  pre- 
pare the  base  for  possible  arrival  of 
refugees  from  Ojai,  all  reported  for 
fire  fighting. 

Swinging  into  full  action,  the  Sea- 
bees  were  directed  in  over-all  opera- 
tions from  the  station’s  main  gate  by 
the  station  CO  and  the  CO  of  the 
construction  school. 

At  the  scene  of  the  largest  fire 
was  another  control  center  consisting 


of  a moving  van  equipped  with  desks, 
typewriters  and  a loud  speaker.  The 
school’s  exec  took  charge  here. 

Also  dispatched  to  various  criti- 
cal areas  were  eight  large  bull- 
dozers used  in  the  earthmoving 
schools  of  Port  Hueneme. 

Seabee  drivers  took  over  the  base’s 
large  trucks  and  lined  the  streets  of 
Ojai  in  orderly  fashion  to  be  ready 
for  a complete  evacuation  if  neces- 
sary. Other  personnel  turned  to 
with  shovels  and  picks. 

Around  and  in  Ojai  the  fire  fight- 
ing progressed  furiously  until  Mon- 
day night  when  the  flames  were  halt- 
ed from  destroying  the  town’s  busi- 
ness district,  although  30  homes  in 
the  outskirts  were  consumed. 

The  fight  went  on  in  other  loca- 
tions high  in  the  mountains.  As  the 
fires  spread,  several  helicopters  were 
called  into  service  to  fly  Seabee  vol- 
unteers to  the  most  hazardous  places. 

Dangers  were  many  but  teamwork 
more  than  once  prevented  personal 
disaster. 

On  one  occasion,  a group  of  four 
isolated  men  found  themselves 
trapped  by  their  own  backfires. 

Food  was  one  of  tbeir  main  morale 
builders.  Throughout  the  long  pe- 
riods of  fatiguing  work,  food  in  the 
form  of  steaks,  hams,  bacon  and 
eggs,  mulligan  stew  and  watermelon 
was  sent  from  the  base  and  prepared 
on  the  spot. 
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EXPERIMENTS  conducted  by  the  Navy  indicate  that  the  new  hulls  will 
prove  themselves  superior  to  the  best  ply-wood  boats  of  similar  design. 


Navy  Tests  All-Plastic  Hulls  for  Boats 


Small  boats  made  of  plastic  are 
being  tested  by  the  Navy. 

Experiments  thus  far  conducted 
indicate  the  plastic  hull  boats  are 
superior  to  plywood  boats  of  a sim- 
ilar design.  Among  the  advantages 
of  the  new  design  is  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical construction.  Rough  esti- 
mates indicate  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  hull  construction  time  can  be 
saved  with  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
over-all  fitting  out  time  being  cut. 

The  plastic  boat  hulls  are  pro- 
duced from  low  pressure  polyester- 
type  resins  reinforced  with  fibrous 
glass  in  a mat  form.  This  combina- 
tion produces  a structural  material 
with  one-half  the  flexural  and  tensile 
strength  of  steel  and  three  times  that 
of  wood  (Douglas  fir).  In  compres- 
sion, flatwise,  its  strength  is  two- 
thirds  that  of  steel,  edgewise  one- 
third  that  of  steel  and  in  each  case 
more  than  three  times  that  of  wood. 
Its  water  absorption  properties  stand 
at  17/100  of  one  per  cent  as  op- 
posed to  48  per  cent  for  wood.  Its 
weight  is  20  per  cent  that  of  steel. 

The  new  type  boat  will  eliminate 
practically  all  hull  maintenance  cost. 
There  are  no  seams  to  caulk,  no 
fastenings  to  loosen  and  the  hull 
cannot  be  affected  by  adverse 
weather.  Desired  colors  are  pig- 
mented into  the  resins  during  the 
molding  operation,  eliminating  the 
use  of  paint. 

Fungi,  bacteria,  the  teredo  or  ship 
worm  and  termites  which  damage 
wooden  hulls  have  no  effect  on  the 
plastic  boats.  The  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing  the  plastics  are 
coal  and  sand.  Another  advantage 


is  that  practically  any  hull  shape  or 
form,  no  matter  how  complex,  can 
be  made  by  this  method. 

Contracts  for  five  experimental  36- 
foot  plastic  LCVPs  have  been 
awarded  to  contractors  by  BuShips. 
Should  plastic  boats  prove  success- 
ful after  further  exhaustive  testing, 
it  is  expected  the  Navy  will  adopt 
this  type  construction  for  mass  pro- 
duction of  its  small  boats.  Experi- 
mental work  on  the  boats  is  being 
conducted  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  PAINTING  required.  Sturdy 
hulls  that  will  not  rot  can  be  mass- 
produced  quickly  by  new  method. 


Testing  Plane  Repair  Jobs 

Because  of  higher  speed  aircraft 
now  being  overhauled,  the  Navy  has 
installed  two  vital  pieces  of  electrical 
equipment  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.,  to 
insure  perfect  repair  jobs  on  all 
planes. 

The  new  apparatus  is  used  for  the 
first  time  at  Alameda,  the  Navy’s  only 
base  where  jet  aircraft  are  overhauled. 
It  consists  of  an  X-ray  machine  to  de- 
termined presence  of  defects  in  the 
interior  of  metal  castings  or  parts  and 
a “Zyglo  electric  magneflux”  to  spot 
surface  imperfections  on  aircraft 
metals. 

A “shadowgraph”  appears  on  the 
X-ray  film,  indicating  internal  cracks, 
holes,  or  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
material,  such  as  dirt  particles.  The 
X-ray  is  used  for  interiors  of  all  cast- 
ings and  forgings  to  determine  pres- 
ence of  defects,  cracks  or  blowholes 
not  apparent  to  the  human  eye  and 
dangerously  weakening  to  the  air- 
craft structure. 

New  Powerful  Plane  Engine 

The  speed  and  range  of  naval  air- 
craft soon  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased through  use  of  a new  type 
high-powered  aircraft  engine. 

Known  as  the  “turbo-Cyclone  18." 
the  engine  employs  a compounding 
system  to  recover  the  energy  normally 
lost  through  exhaust  gases.  When 
used  to  operate  a series  of  turbines, 
these  gases  generate  power  transmit- 
ted directly  back  to  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. 

Despite  the  increased  horsepower 
generated  by  the  new  engine,  a fuel 
saving  of  more  than  15  per  cent  is 
realized.  Among  advantages  of  the 
new  power  plant  are  its  operating 
efficiency  at  both  sea  level  and  high 
altitudes — as  contrasted  with  jet  en- 
gines, which  are  efficient  only  at  great 
altitudes. 

The  engine  combines  the  conven- 
tional Wright  Cyclone  18  reciprocat- 
ing power  plant,  which  is  used  in  the 
Navy  P2V  Neptune  and  AD-1  Sky- 
raider,  with  three  velocity  turbines 
operated  by  the  exhaust  gases. 

The  compounding  elements  of  the 
“turbo-Cyclone  18"  fit  into  the  basic 
engine  design  with  little  change  in 
size  or  appearance.  Little  engineer- 
ing is  therefore  required  to  install  the 
new  type  engine  in  an  airplane  that 
uses  the  Wright  Cyclone  18  engine. 

The  engine  is  an  answer  to  the 
Navy’s  requirements  for  longer-range 
combat  aircraft. 
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Air  Missile  Test  Center 

To  accommodate  various  types  of 
missiles  during  actual  flight  testing, 
intricate  launching  devices  are  re- 
quired. Also  required  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  facilities  for  tracking  and 
guiding  missiles  in  flight. 

These  and  their  supporting  facili- 
ties soon  will  dot  the  Naval  Air  Mis- 
sile Test  Center  at  Point  Mugu  near 
Oxnard,  Calif.  First  phases  have 
started  to  make  permanent  the  “tem- 
porary” NAMTC  whose  transforma- 
tion ultimately  will  become  a $30,- 
000,000  project. 

The  main  base  will  occupy  a low 
lying  area  along  the  coast.  One  of  the 


JET  PILOTS  DELUXE,  the  trio  is 
(left  to  right)  RADM  Cruise, 
RADM  Gallery  and  RADM  Soucek. 


'Flying  Admirals'  Pilot 

Jet  Exhibition  Planes 

Cleveland  and  New  York  air 
show  spectators  were  the  first  to 
see  the  Navy’s  newest — and  high- 
est ranking — jet  flying  exhibition 
aviators,  a flag  rank  trio  with  the 
sobriquet  of  “The  Flying  Ad- 
mirals,” also  known  as  the  “Gray 
Angels.” 

The  three  officers  are  Rear  Ad- 
miral D.  V.  Gallery,  usn,  AstCNO 
(Guided  Missiles),  Rear  Admiral 
E.  A.  Cruise,  usn,  head  of  the  Air 
Warfare  division  of  Deputy  CNO 
(Air),  and  Rear  Admiral  A.  Sou- 
cek, usn,  Commander  of  the  Naval 
Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent,  Md. 

Zooming  at  high  speeds  over  the 
closely  packed  stands,  the  three- 
some have  flown  their  Phantom  jet 
fighters  as  an  exhibition  team  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Idlewild  air- 
port in  New  York  and  at  the  Air 
Races  in  Cleveland. 


first  projects  to  get  under  way  in- 
volves the  filling  of  much  of  this  area 
with  approximately  5,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material.  This  material  will 
be  dredged  from  the  existing  shallow 
lagoon  near  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
base.  The  dredging  itself  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  depth  to  accommodate 
seaplanes  if  such  facilities  are  desired 
later. 

The  test  center’s  prime  mission  is 
to  test  radio-controlled  weapons.  Tech- 
nical facilities  to  be  provided  include 
transmitter  and  receiver  buildings  on 
Laguna  Peak,  launching  pads,  a boost- 
er rocket  assembly  building  and  a 
rocket  storage  building.  Also  in- 
cluded are  a flight  test  control  build- 
ing, theodolite  and  telemetering  sta- 
tions, equipment  maintenance  and 
missile  assembly  buildings,  labora- 
tories and  shops. 

The  initial  appropriation  also  calls 
for  improvement  of  the  air  field  in- 
cluding construction  of  a new  hangar. 
To  support  the  main  operations  new 
personnel  accommodations  will  he 
provided.  These  are  to  consist  of 
barracks,  mess  hall,  cold  storage  and 
bakery  facilities,  quarters  for  mar- 
ried officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
technicians  as  well  as  ships’  service 
and  recreation  facilities. 

Most  of  the  completed  missiles  to 
he  tested  will  be  launched  from  the 
main  base  at  Point  Mugu.  Observa- 
tion stations  are  slated  for  construc- 
tion not  only  on  the  mainland  but  at 
island  stations  offshore — in  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  30  or  more  miles  from 
the  coast. 

This  offshore  phase  of  the  program 
includes  construction  on  barren  San 
Nicolas  and  Santa  Cruz  island.  In 
addition  to  utilizing  these  island  facil- 
ities for  such  things  as  telemetering 
(electronic  observation  by  means  of 
robot  radio  signals)  pilotless  projec- 
tiles, it  also  is  planned  to  use  San 
Nicolas  island  for  certain  types  of 
launching. 

The  Point  Mugu  test  center  is  the 
only  establishment  in  the  nation  where 
rockets  and  other  guided  missiles  can 
be  tested  over  the  ocean.  It  was  com- 
missioned 1 Oct  1946  when  the  Naval 
Air  Facility  at  the  same  location  was 
disestablished  and  NAMTC  set  up  in 
its  stead.  At  the  same  time  the  Pilot- 
less Aircraft  Unit  at  NAS,  Mojave, 
was  decommissioned  with  the  entire 
unit  and  its  personnel,  facilities  and 
material  being  transferred  to  Point 
Mugu. 

Construction  work  is  being  carried 
on  under  BuDocks  administration. 


QUIZ 
A WEIGH 


Here's  a quiz  for  the  old  salts  as 
well  as  new  members  of  the  Navy. 


(1)  The  instrument  being  used  by  the 
sailor  above  is  used  primarily  for  (a) 
photographing  (b)  surveying  (c)  sig- 
naling. 

(2)  It  has  acquired  the  nickname  of 
(a)  sniperscope  (b)  snooperscope  (c) 
telescope. 


(3)  The  outfit  being  worn  by  man  in 
this  picture  is  used  for  fire-fighting 
and  is  made  of  (a)  rock  wool  (b)  as- 
bestos (c)  plaster  felt. 

(4)  It  is  frequently  called  (a)  hot 
papa  (b)  hot  box  (c)  hades  suit. 


(5)  A vessel  seen  flying  this  flag  has 
been  awarded  (a)  Naval  Unit  Citation 
(b)  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (c) 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

(6)  It  is  properly  flown  from  the  (a) 
jackstaff  (b)  moinmast  (c)  foretruck. 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53. 
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Navy  Will  Select  2,300 
For  College  Scholarships 
Under  NROTC  Program 

The  Navy  will  select  2,300  candi- 
dates for  1949  college  scholarships 
under  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  program.  Of  this 
number,  about  230  will  be  selected 
from  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  enlisted 
personnel  on  active  duty. 

College  aptitude  tests  will  be  given 
throughout  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Canal  Zone  and  at  all  ships 
and  stations  having  candidates  on  11 
Dec  1948.  All  applications  for  the 
test  must  be  submitted  by  15  Nov 
1948.  Enlisted  personnel  on  active 
duty  must  he  recommended  by  their 
commanding  officers.  Male  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates  between 
the  age  of  17  and  21  are  eligible  to 
lake  the  tests. 

Candidates  successfully  passing  the 
aptitude  test  must  also  meet  prescribed 
physical  and  mental  standards  before 
being  accepted  for  the  program.  Civil- 
ian applicants  from  each  state  or 
territory  will  compete  against  other 
applicants  from  the  same  state  or 
territory  for  its  quota  of  scholarships. 

Men  selected  for  the  program  will 
attend  one  of  the  52  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  which  NROTC  units  are 
located.  If  quotas  permit,  they  may 
select  the  college  they  wish  to  attend 
and  take  any  course  they  desire  lead- 
ing to  a bachelor’s  or  higher  degree. 


'I  don't  see  the  purpose  of  it  myself.' 


but  are  required  to  take  the  prescribed 
naval  science  subjects.  They  must 
also  participate  in  NROTC  drills  and 
cruises. 

Upon  graduation  the  student  must 
accept  a commission  in  the  Regular 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  if  qualified. 
After  two  years  of  active  duty  he  may 
transfer  to  the  Reserve  and  return  to 
civilian  life,  or  he  may  remain  in  the 
regular  Navy  if  he  desires  and  is 
selected. 

Civilian  applicants  may  obtain  ap- 
plication blanks  and  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  program  from 
high  school  principals,  college  deans, 
professors  of  naval  science  in  colleges 
and  universities,  offices  of  naval  of- 
ficer procurement  and  Navy  recruiting 
stations. 


First  288  Women  Selected 
For  Commissions  in  USN; 

More  Appointments  Due 

An  initial  group  of  288  women 
officers  has  been  selected  to  receive 
commissions  in  the  regular  Navy.  Of 
this  group  a total  of  200  will  be  com- 
missioned soon,  with  the  remaining 
88  to  be  appointed  later. 

The  288  figure  represents  women 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  re- 
quested transfer  to  or  appointment  in 
the  regular  Navy,  and  former  Wave 
officers  who  applied  and  were  selected 
for  commissions.  Also  to  be  appoint- 
ed later  are  women  to  be  commis- 
sioned from  among  qualified  enlisted 
Waves  and  civilian  women  who  are 
college  graduates. 

The  Women's  Armed  Services  In- 
tegration Act  of  1948  authorizes  ap- 
pointment of  500  regular  Navy  women 
officers  during  the  period  ending  11 
June  1950.  Appointments  of  women 
officers  in  the  regular  Navy  will  be 
made  in  equally  spaced  increments 
of  the  initial  200  and  the  remaining 
three  groups  of  100. 

The  selectees  will  he  appointed  in 
the  order  of  their  seniority  within 
grade  according  to  a lineal  list  being 
prepared  by  BuPers.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  appointments  of  civilian  wom- 
en and  qualified  enlisted  women  will 
commence  with  the  second  increment. 

Allocation  of  the  women  officers 
selected  is  as  follows:  224  to  the  line. 
39  to  the  Supply  Corps,  21  to  the 
Medical  Service  Corps,  two  to  the 
Medical  Corps  and  two  commissioned 
warrant  officers. 

Iowa's  Emblem  Sets  Style 
For  Other  Ships  of  PacFlt 

The  crest  adopted  by  personnel  of 
the  battleship  uss  Iowa  (BB  hi)  is 
being  used  as  a model  or  example  by 
other  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  de- 
signing insignia. 

Other  CincPacFlt  correspondence 
on  emblems  and  insignia  for  ships 
has  pointed  out  that  . . having  an 
insignia  which  is  distinctive  to  a cer- 
tain unit  would  tend  to  foster  unit 
pride  and  esprit  de  corps. ’’  It  is 
suggested  that  crests  could  he  used 
for  mounting  in  wardrooms,  cabins 
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and  crew’s  receptions  rooms.  Also 
they  could  be  reproduced  in  color  on 
cloth  for  sewing  on  stewards’  mess 
jackets,  boat  cloths,  seat  covers,  cur- 
tains, athletic  uniforms  and  similar 
equipment.  Another  plan  is  to  em- 
boss or  print  them  on  semi-official 
correspondence  paper,  invitations, 
programs  and  announcements.  A 
general  practice  of  painting  large 
colored  insignia  on  the  exterior  of 
ships  is  not  being  encouraged. 

lowas  insignia  was  adapted  from 
the  design  on  the  flag  of  the  state  of 
Iowa.  For  most  purposes,  it  will  be 
embroidered  in  blue  and  gold  on  a 
four-inch  circular  cloth.  The  design 
consists  of  a flying  eagle  holding  in  its 
beak  a long  banner  bearing  the  words, 
’'Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights 
we  will  maintain.”  Below  are  printed 
the  words,  “uss  Iowa.” 


BuPers  of  Today  Grew 
From  Small  Beginning 

BuPers,  the  Navy’s  complex  per- 
sonnel control  center  that  keeps  its 
fingers  on  every  officer  and  man  in 
the  naval  establishment,  had  a very 
humble  beginning. 

In  a report  to  President  Polk 
dated  December  1848  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  stated: 

“There  is  one  great  defect  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department.  The  duty  of  ordering 
and  detailing  of  officers  for  serv- 
ice, of  the  general  superintendence 
of  enlistments,  of  deciding  prima- 
rily on  applications  for  service,  re- 
lief or  discharges,  occupies  too 
large  a portion  of  the  Secretary’s 
time,  and  cannot  be  so  satisfac- 
torily performed  by  him  as  by  an 
officer  of  rank  bearing  the  relation 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  Navy 
which  the  Adjutant  General  does 
to  the  War  Department  and  to  the 
Army. 

“The  establishment  of  a Bureau 
for  this  most  important  duty  would 
involve  a trifling  expense.  There 
would  not  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose any  additional  cleric  labor: 
the  register  and  clerks  now  en- 
gaged on  the  same  duty  would  be 
sufficient.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effects  of  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment would  be  highly  benefi- 
cial.” 


'No,  No!  That's  not  what  dog-down-the- 
hatch  means.' 


MarCor  to  Examine  Officers 
Eligible  for  1949  Promotion 

The  Marine  Corps  plans  to  conduct 
examinations  in  early  1949  for  offi- 
cers who  become  eligible  for  promo- 
tion between  1 Jan  1949  and  1 Jan 
1950.  Also  announced  were  the  groups 
of  officers  who  may  be  considered  for 
promotion  during  1949. 

All  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  warrant  officers  on  the  active 
list  of  the  regular  Marine  Corps  must 
be  professionally  examined  prior  to 
promotion. 

Air  Groups  Get  New  System 
Of  Numerical  Designations 

All  naval  aircraft  groups  and  squad- 
rons now  are  operating  under  a new 
system  of  numerical  designations. 

Numbers  in  the  new  designations 
are  assigned  according  to  the  primary 
function  of  the  unit. 

Alphabetical  short  titles  for  squad- 
rons are  as  follows — CVG  (carrier  air 
group),  VF  (fighter),  VA  (attack), 
VC  (composite),  VP  (patrol),  VR 
(transport),  VX  (development),  VO 
(observation),  VU  (utility),  HU 
(helicopter),  FAETU  (Fleet  Air 
Electronics  Training  Unit) , and 
FAWTU  (Fleet  All  Weather  Train- 
ing Unit). 

MarCor  Reservists  May  Take 
Training  Cruises  in  Ships 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  personnel 
are  authorized  to  take  week-end  train- 
ing cruises  in  ships  assigned  to  naval 
districts  for  Naval  Reserve  training. 

The  number  of  such  personnel  who 
may  go  on  the  cruises  will  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  dis- 
trict director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  the  commandant  of  the 
naval  district. 


Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
Convenes  2 Classes  in  '49 
To  Study  Joint  Operations 

Classes  will  convene  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk.  Va.,  on 
1 Mar  1949  and  1 Sept  1949.  Each 
five-month  course  of  instruction  will 
be  attended  by  150  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Line  and 
staff  officers  of  the  regular  Navy 
of  the  rank  of  commander  are  el- 
igible for  the  course. 

Training  officers  in  joint  operations 
is  the  mission  of  the  college.  The 
scope  of  instruction  includes:  Char- 
acteristics, organization  and  employ- 
ment of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces 
and  the  relation  of  these  forces  to 
each  other;  joint  staff  techniques  and 
procedures;  trends  of  new  weapons 
and  scientific  development  and  their 
effect  upon  joint  operations;  organiza- 
tion, composition  and  functions  of 
theaters  of  operations  and  major  joint 
task  forces  and  the  responsibilities 
(strategical,  tactical  and  logistical)  of 
force  commanders;  preparation  of 
plans  for  amphibious  and  airborne 
operations  involving  the  employment 
of  joint  forces. 

Although  applications  are  no  longer 
required  for  the  course,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  179-48  (NDB,  30  Sept  1948) 
states  that  applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  that  direc- 
tive and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  15-48 
(NDB,  15  Feb  1948). 

Ample  quarters  are  available  at  the 
college  for  officers  not  accompanied 
by  dependents.  Quarters  are  avail- 
able for  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  officers  accompanied  by  their 
families. 


FltLogSupWing  Pilots  Required 
To  Log  30  Hours  Per  Month 

Pilots  within  the  Fleet  Logistic  Sup- 
port Wings  now  are  required  to  fly 
a minimum  of  two  missions  and  log 
at  least  30  hours  a month.  Purpose  of 
this  new  ComFltLogSupWings  direc- 
tive is  to  increase  aviator  proficiency. 

The  new  requirement  is  for  all 
naval  aviators  on  duty  involving  flying 
within  the  Fleet  .Logistic  Support 
Wings.  It  is  aimed  primarily  at 
pilots  who  are  in  administrative  billets 
as  their  primary  duty. 

A special  plane  commander  school 
is  in  session  by  VR-44  at  Moffett 
Field,  Calif. 
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All  Naval  Personnel  Subject  to  Federal  IncomeTax  Starting  1 Jan 


Monthly  pay  of  every  person  in  the 
Navy — from  seaman  recruit  to  fleet 
admiral — is  subject  to  federal  income 
tax  deductions  starting  1 Jan  1948. 

The  $1,500  income  tax  exemption 
for  commissioned  officers  and  full  ex- 
emption for  other  service  personnel 
was  not  extended  by  Congress  be- 
yond its  31  Dec  1948  expiration  date. 
Even  though  the  81st  Congress  may 
enact  legislation  early  in  1949  to 
restore  the  special  wartime  exemp- 
tions of  service  pay  for  tax  purposes, 
it  is  a safe  bet  that  the  principles  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan  hereafter 
will  be  followed  for  tax  collection. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  all  dis- 


bursing officers  afloat  and  ashore  call 
for  deduction  of  pay  equal  to  the 
monthly  amount  due  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  income  tax  purposes.  In- 
itial deductions  will  be  made  on  the 
first  pay  day  in  January  1949. 

In  general,  an  overall  tax  of  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent  is  imposed 
on  all  service  personnel — after  ex- 
emptions. The  Navy,  however,  will 
deduct  only  from  the  following  naval 
income — base  pay  plus  longevity,  and 
additional  pay  for  doctors  and 
dentists.  This  will  be  accomplished 
via  the  “withholding  tax”  procedure 
similar  to  that  in  civilian  life. 

All  naval  income,  moreover  (ex- 
cept certain  allowance  such  as  sub- 


sistence and  quarters,  and  commuted 
rations)  is  taxable.  The  rates  of  de- 
ductions in  themselves  make  allow- 
ances for  exemption  of  10  per  cent 
of  net  income  claimed  as  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

No  one  in  the  Navy  will  be  exempt 
from  provisions  of  the  income  tax 
law.  Some  naval  personnel  will  not 
actually  pay  taxes  because  of  their 
exemptions,  but  nevertheless  will  be 
required  to  file  income  tax  returns 
annually. 

An  exemption  of  S56  per  month  for 
each  dependent  person  is  established 
by  law.  (See  accompanying  article.) 
Each  serviceman  may  claim  himself 
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as  a dependent.  By  this  means  an 
automatic  exemption  of  one  person 
is  earned  for  computation  of  tax. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  required  to 
claim  exemptions  for  dependents.  It 
is  possible  a wife  may  be  employed 
in  civilian  life  and  is  claiming  one 
exemption  for  herself  in  the  exemp- 
tion certificate  filed  with  her  employ- 
er. In  this  case  the  husband  in  the 
Navy  should  not  also  claim  an  ex- 
emption for  his  wife. 

The  Navy’s  system  of  withholding 
tax  which  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  of  a civilian  employer’s  deduc- 
tion system,  based  on  a table  of  in- 
come brackets  and  exemptions.  The 
nature  of  certain  additional  naval  in- 
come (such  as  aviation  and  sea  pay) 
alters  the  Navy  procedure  of  deduc- 
tions from  civilian  methods  since  such 
pay  is  not  necessarily  constant.  Items 
which  are  taxable,  therefore,  but  on 
which  tax  will  not  be  withheld  by 
Navy  disbursing  officers  include: 

• Aide  pay 

• Arms  qualification 

• Aviation  lump  sum  payments 

• Aviation  pay 

• Back  payments  of  all  types  of 
pay  (one-time  credits  of  retroactive 
pay) 

• Battle  efficiency  prizes 

• Diving  pay 

• Lump  sum  settlement  for  un- 
used leave 

• Medals 

• Messman 

• Reenlistment  allowance 

• Sea  and  foreign  service  duty 

• Submarine  pay 

There  are  other  items  of  income — 
other  than  pay — which  naval  person- 
nel receive  because  of  their  service  in 
the  Navy,  but  are  not  credited  on 
pay  records,  which  also  may  be  sub- 
ject to  income  tax.  These  include 
such  things  as  mileage,  and  trans- 
portation of  dependents — as  distin- 
guished from  items  listed  above.  They 
must  be  reported  by  the  individual 
on  his  income  tax  return  in  the  same 
manner  as  income  from  outside 
sources. 

In  most  cases,  BuSandA  reports, 
the  actual  withholding  tax  deductions 
will  be  less  than  amounts  actually 
due  the  government.  This  means  that 
the  individual  must  pay  in  cash  the 
difference  between  what  was  deducted 
from  his  monthly  pay  (base  pay  and 
longevity)  and  the  total  income  tax 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Most  af- 
fected will  be  those  on  sea  and  for- 


eign service  duty  and  those  in  flight 
status,  and  those  in  flight  status 
should  file  declarations  of  estimated 
income  tax  and  make  appropriate 
payments  quarterly. 

Like  all  taxpayers,  naval  personnel 
by  law  are  required  to  file  their  own 
individual  income  tax  returns.  At 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  each 
person  in  the  Navy  will  be  supplied 
by  disbursing  officers  with  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  IRS  Form  W-2. 

The  Navy  merely  acts  as  an  “em- 
ployer” for  purposes  of  the  withhold- 
ing procedure.  Funds  so  deducted 
from  pay  will  be  turned  over  by  the 
Navy  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. Therefore,  in  cases  where  a 
disbursing  officer  inadvertently  with- 
holds more  monthly  tax  than  an  in- 
dividual is  actually  required  to  pay, 
the  Navy  will  not  reimburse  enlisted 
or  officer  personnel  the  amount  of  the 
over  deduction.  Upon  filing  of  the 
return,  reimbursement  for  the  over- 
deduction will  later  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  withholding  exemption  certif- 
icate (IRS  Form  W-4)  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  number  of  dependent 
exemptions  claimed  by  the  service- 
man taxpayer. 


Propwash,  NAS  Whidbey  Island 


Isn't  it  nice  they  didn't  make  you  an  ad- 
miral right  away.  Now  you  have  all  those 
promotions  to  look  forward  to! 

Each  person  will  inform  his  dis- 
bursing officer  the  number  of  de- 
pendents he  claims  for  exemption  pur- 
poses. BuSandA  regulations  hold 
that  disbursing  officers  cannot  ques- 
tion correctness  of  information  shown 
on  any  withholding  exemption  certif- 
icate, but  is  authorized  to  advise  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  the  form  when 
requested. 

Where  changes  in  status  of  naval 
personnel  are  effected — because  of 


Checkage  Won’t  Affect  Taxes  Withheld 


Court-martial  sentences  involv- 
ing loss  of  pay  have  no  effect  on 
amounts  withheld  from  pay  of 
naval  personnel  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

Where  a court-martial  levies  a 
fine,  such  cash  penalty  is  not  a 
reduction  in  earned  compensation, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts.  The  full 
amount  of  withholding  tax  de- 
termined before  imposition  of 
the  fine  will  be  deducted  on  a 
monthly  basis  during  the  period 
of  liquidation  of  the  sentence. 

In  addition,  the  full  amount  of 
pay  credited  (base  pay  and 
longevity)  will  be  reported  as 
earned  income,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  tax. 

In  cases  where  existing  regula- 
tions authorize  checkage  of  pay 
for  absence  due  to  misconduct, 
over  leave,  without  leave,  excess 
leave  or  for  confinement,  such  de- 
ductions will  not  affect  the  with- 
holding rate  nor  the  monthly  de- 


ductions. The  tax  will  continue 
to  be  withheld. 

Checkages  also  are  applicable 
where  absence  from  duty  station 
requires  a deduction  because  of  be- 
ing in  hands  of  civil  authorities  or 
loss  of  pay  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses. Such  pay  checkages  gen- 
erally affect  personnel  who  are 
absent  from  duty  for  short  periods. 

Although  the  monthly  withhold- 
ing tax  rate  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  during  periods  of  ab- 
sence, checkages  are  to  be  deducted 
in  computation  of  taxable  income 
to  be  reported  on  withholding 
statements  (IRS  Form  W-2)  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year.  This 
procedure  is  being  followed  since 
personnel  absent  in  such  cases 
actually  earned  no  pay. 

If  the  same  seaman  were  married 
he  would  not  pay  any  tax  since  the 
total  of  his  exemptions  (himself 
and  his  wife — each  exempt  $56 — 
totaling  $112)  is  greater  than  his 
monthly  income  of  $90. 
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How  to  Figure  Your  Monthly  Income  Tax 


Here’s  a thumb-nail  method  of 
figuring  your  monthly  withholding 
income  tax  based  on  a percentage 
method  of  computation  in  case  there 
isn’t  a pay  bracket  table  handy.  It 
will  differ  slightly  in  some  cases 
from  the  table  computations: 

(1)  Multiply  $56 — the  amount  of 
one  withholding  exemption — by  the 
number  of  your  dependents.  You 
are  your  own  dependent. 

(2)  Subtract  the  amount  thus  de- 
termined from  your  monthly  base 
pay  plus  longevity. 

(3)  Multiply  the  difference  by 
15  per  cent.  It  is  this  figure  which 
will  be  your  monthly  withholding 
tax  rate. 

Thus,  if  you  are  a seaman  (SN), 
with  a base  pay  of  $90,  unmarried, 
on  continental  United  States  shore 


duty  and  with  but  two  years’  serv- 
ice (no  longevity),  you’d  figure  your 
tax  as  follows: 

(1)  Total  monthly  pay  $90.00 

(2)  Amount  of  one 
exemption 

(yourself)  $56.00 

(3)  Number  of  ex- 

emptions 
claimed  on 
IRS  Form  W-4 
(yourself)  1 

(4)  Line  2 multiplied  by 

line  3 56.00 

(5)  Subtract  line  4 from 

line  1 34.00 

(6)  Multiply  line  5 by  15 

per  cent  .15 

(7)  Tax  to  he  withheld 

each  month  $ 5.10 


promotions,  advancements  or  reduc- 
tions in  rating,  marriage,  divorce, 
death  of  dependent,  birth  of  child, 
etc. — corresponding  adjustments  must 
be  made  on  the  withholding  exemp- 
tion certificate.  The  disbursing  of- 
ficer also  will  immediately  make  cor- 
responding adjustments  in  deductions 
of  monthly  pay.  Such  corrections  can 
be  made  with  the  disbursing  officer 
during  the  periods  between  January 
to  June  and  July  to  December. 

These  Items  of  Pay  Are 
Exempt  from  Income  Tax 

Items  of  naval  compensation 
specifically  exempt  from  inclusion 
as  gross  income  by  Navy  personnel, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  reported 
in  filing  federal  income  tax  re- 
turns are  as  follows: 

• Rental  and  quarters  allow- 
ances 

• Subsistence  and  ration  allow- 
ances 

• Per  diem  allowances  in  lieu 
of  subsistence 

• Uniforms  or  allowances  (cash 
clothing)  therefor 

• Six-months  death  gratuity 

• Mustering-out  pay 

• Family  allowances  paid  to 
dependents  of  enlisted  personnel 

• Personal  cash  allowances  paid 
to  fleet  admirals,  admirals  and 
vice  admirals. 


V-5  and  V-7  Personnel 
Not  Subject  to  Draft 

Personnel  who  participated  in  the 
V-5  and  V-7  programs  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  draft. 

Those  in  the  V-5  (aviation  program) 
and  V-7  (Reserve  midshipmen  pro- 
gram) categories  were  under  direct 
Navy  control  at  all  times  and  their 
training  was  purely  military  in  char- 
acter, according  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
167-48  (NDB,  15  Sept  1948).  As  a 
result  they  are  not  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948. 

Inclusion  of  V-5  and  V-7  training 
as  active  duty  for  which  no  credit  is 
allowed  toward  draft  deferment  was 
an  error  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  131-48 
(NDB,  15  July  1948).  It  is  corrected 
by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  167-48. 

The  original  directive  also  indi- 
cated that  no  credit  for  active  mili- 
tary service  would  be  given  for  periods 
of  active  duty  performed  solely  for 
training  duty.  To  clarify  this  further, 
BuPers  explains  that  active  duty  per- 
formed by  V-12  and  NROTC  students 
who  graduated  between  12  Jan  to  2 
Mar  1946  and  were  assigned  to  active 
duty  in  the  fleet  as  ensigns,  usnr,  for 
indoctrination  training  instead  of  duty 
at  Reserve  midshipmen  schools  (V-7 
program)  is  considered  as  active  duty. 
This  is  the  same  as  duty  performed  in 
the  V-7  program  for  determining  Se- 
lective Service  deferment. 


Active  Duty  No  Bar  to  Men 
Eligible  for  Gl  Benefits; 

Should  Know  ‘C  Numbers 

Thousands  of  sailors  on  active  duty 
are  entitled  to  veterans’  benefits.  If 
they’ve  ever  filed  a claim  they  should 
memorize  their  “C”  (claims)  num- 
ber. 

In  case  there’s  any  doubt  about  why 
the  “C”  number  should  be  remem- 
bered, the  Veterans  Administration 
comes  up  with  this  data: 

• A number  is  issued  to  each  vet- 
eran applying  for  compensation,  pen- 
sion, schooling,  on-the-job  training  or 
other  benefits.  The  number,  appear- 
ing on  his  case  folder,  identifies  him 
in  VA  records  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
may  be  used  by  dependents  after  his 
death. 

These  “C”  numbers  are  often  the 
only  means  to  distinguish  one  veteran 
from  another.  Names  don’t  mean  much 
since  with  approximately  24,000,000 
veterans’  names  in  the  files,  many  are 
duplicated  thousands  of  times. 

The  files  contain  217,000  Smiths, 
of  whom  12,500  are  named  John; 
38,500  Adamses,  with  960  of  them 
John  Quincy;  7,000  John  Browns; 
9,000  William  Browns;  12.000  Brad- 
leys; 102  Eisenhowers. 

Because  of  this  duplication  of 
names,  the  “C”  number  must  be  re- 
lied upon  for  accurate  identification 
of  the  veteran.  When  requesting  in- 
formation from  VA,  a veteran  should 
supply  the  “C”  number  to  reduce  time 
consumed  in  locating  his  file. 

Reservists  Over  60  Years  Old 
Should  Check  on  Retirement 

Naval  Reservists  more  than  60  years 
old  who  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
retirement  benefits  since  passage  of 
Public  Law  810  of  the  80th  Congress 
should  write  to  BuPers. 

Information  on  retirement  pay  or 
pensions  under  the  new  law  may  be 
obtained  by  enlisted  personnel  by 
writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-663).  Officers 

should  address  their  correspondence 
to  (Attn:  Pers-325).  The  letter  must 
give  exact  information  concerning 
date  of  birth,  including  month  and 
day. 

For  more  information  on  reserve  re- 
tirement pay,  see  All  Hands,  Au- 
gust 1948,  p.  54. 
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Draft  Policies  Covering 
Active  Duty  Personnel, 

Civilian  Workers  Listed 

Deferment  policy  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1948  has  been 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  policy  will  govern  requests 
from  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force 
for  deferment  of  their  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  also  the  support  given 
requests  by  private  employers  whose 
work  is  important  to  the  National 
Military  Establishment. 

Three  primary  factors  will  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  such  requests: 

• Whether  there  is  a shortage  of 
persons  in  the  occupation  which  can- 
not be  filled  despite  aggressive  recruit- 
ing efforts. 

• Whether  the  occupation  requires 
an  extended  period  of  education,  train- 
ing or  specialized  experience. 

• Whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
maintain  production  by  job  simplifi- 
cation, training,  or  a similar  means. 

Occupational  deferment  requests 
made  or  supported  by  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment will  be  restricted  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  They  will  be  lim- 
ited to  clearly  justifiable  cases,  and 
then  only  for  the  time  required  to  get 
replacements  or  to  make  other  adjust- 
ments. No  action  will  be  taken  to 
obtain  group  deferments.  All  defer- 
ment requests  will  be  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

Recruitment  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  26  for  civilian  employ- 
ment overseas  will  be  limited  to  those 
pronounced  not  liable  for  induction, 
as  determined  by  the  local  selective 
service  board.  Such  civilian  em- 
ployees must  obtain  a permit  to  leave 
the  U.S.,  issued  by  the  local  selective 
service  board.  The  permit  must  cover 
the  period  of  proposed  employment. 

In  announcing  the  deferment  pol- 
icy, the  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed 
out  that  the  Military  Establishment 
has  a dual  interest  in  the  problem: 
To  attain  military  manpower  objec- 
tives and  to  continue  essential  serv- 
ices, research,  development  and  pro- 
duction which  are  accomplished  by 
civilian  manpower. 

Also  touching  on  selective  service, 
Alnav  59-48  (NDB,  30  Sept  1948) 
gave  the  following  information: 

In  establishing  quotas  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  must  be  provided 


Thomas  Jefferson  Holds 
First  Annual  Reunion 

Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  officers 
and  men  who  served  aboard  uss 
Thomas  Jefferson  (APA  30)  dur- 
ing the  war  held  their  first  annual 
convention  at  Hotel  Sheraton,  New 
York  City,  on  25  September. 

Thomas  Jefferson  participated  in 
invasions  in  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
Italy,  France  and  Okinawa  during 
World  War  II.  Most  of  the  com- 
missioning crew  remained  intact 
for  almost  three  years.  It  was 
among  the  original  crew  that  the 
idea  for  a post-war  reunion  first 
developed. 


under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948,  the  various  states,  territories, 
possessions  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  credit  themselves  with  resi- 
dents who  are  already  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  A form  was  made  available 
to  all  ships  and  stations  for  reporting 
to  each  state  director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice the  personnel  on  board  whose  home 
address  is  listed  as  that  state. 

The  Alnav  includes  instruction  to 
COs  for  reporting  compliance  with  its 
context. 


Personnel  Ordered  to  U.K. 
Required  to  Have  Passports 
To  Obtain  Ration  Books 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
stationed  ashore  in  the  United  King- 
dom must  have  passports  in  order  to 
obtain  British  civilian  clothing  and 
food  ration  books. 

As  a result  of  this  requirement,  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  personnel  ordered 
to  the  British  Isles  must  obtain  a 
passport  before  leaving  the  United 
States.  A British  visa  is  not  required 
at  this  time,  however,  according  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  164-48  (NDB,  15 
Sept  1948). 

Personnel  requiring  passports  are 
cautioned  to  apply  early  enough  to 
allow  at  least  two  weeks  for  process- 
ing plus  necessary  mailing  time.  Those 
on  duty  outside  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  should  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the 
nearest  U.  S.  court.  Washington, 
D.C.,  duty  men  apply  in  BuPers, 
Room  G-635,  Arlington  Annex. 

Documentary  proof  of  American 
citizenship  birth  certificate  or  bap- 
tismal certificate  must  be  submitted 
by  enlisted  personnel  when  they  ap- 
ply for  a passport.  All  personnel  are 
required  to  submit  a copy  of  orders 
assigning  them  to  duty  abroad. 


Chief  Keeps  Navy  in  Public’s  Mind 


A Navy  recruiter  with  a high  bat- 
ting average  when  it  comes  to  keep- 
ing the  service  in  the  public’s  mind 
is  Chief  Commissaryman  D.  L. 
Hobbs,  usn. 

From  his  recruiting  office  in  a 
downtown  building  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Hobbs  promoted  many  schemes 
for  increasing  public  good-will.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  successful  was 
the  Navy  recipe  plan.  In  this,  Rich- 
mond papers  carried  a write-up  con- 
cerning the  Navy’s  supply  depart- 
ment and  its  operations.  Included 
was  a statement  informing  readers 
that  they  could  obtain  Navy  recipes 
by  contacting  the  local  recruiting 
office. 

Standard  Navy  recipes,  reduced 
to  family  size,  were  sent  to  individ- 
uals upon  request.  Typical  of  the 
requests  for  recipes  was  the  one 
which  concluded,  “My  husband  was 
in  the  Navy  during  the  war  and 


likes  the  way  the  Navy  cooked  most 
foods.” 

Another  good-will  activity  of  the 
chief  is  arranging  the  appearance 
of  well-known  Navy  figures  at  so- 
cial functions. 

Accounts  of  unusual  and  outstand- 
ing recruits  discovered  by  Hobbs 
have  appeared  in  Richmond  papers. 
One  news  item  mentions  five  candi- 
dates who  achieved  perfect  scores  in 
initial  placement  tests,  and  one  who 
accomplished  the  feat  in  20  minutes 
— less  than  half  the  allotted  time. 

Perhaps  the  high  spot  of  the  chief’s 
career  came  when  his  name  ap- 
peared among  those  of  candidates 
for  the  position  of  City  Manager  of 
Richmond.  Hobbs  turned  down  that 
opportunity  by  withdrawing  his 
name,  and  remains  at  the  recruiting 
office  where  he  tells  applicants  about 
the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the 
Navy. 
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Applicants  for  LDO  Commissions  Must  Meet  15  Jan  1949  Deadline 


Applications  for  commission  in  the 
Supply  Corps,  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  or  any  one  of  10  classifications 
in  the  line  now  are  desired.  Applica- 
tions for  appointment  during  the 
calendar  year  1949  must  be  received 
by  BuPers  prior  to  2400  on  15  Jan 
1949. 

A selection  board  will  be  convened 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  dead- 
line to  consider  all  applicants  and 
recommend  those  considered  best 
qualified  for  commissions  in  limited 
duty  status.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  1949  program  will  be  the  last  op- 
portunity for  limited  duty  applicants 
to  obtain  appointments  in  the  regular 
Navy  in  grades  above  ensign. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  175-48  (NDB,  30 
Sept  1948),  which  gives  this  informa- 
tion, points  out  the  following  rules 
governing  eligibility: 

• Applicant  must  have  completed, 
as  of  1 Jan  1949,  10  or  more  years  of 
active  service  in  the  Navy,  exclusive 
of  training  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

• Applicant  must  be  able  to  com- 
plete 30  years’  active  naval  service 
not  later  than  his  55th  birthday. 

• Applicant  must  hold  permanent 
status  as  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficer, warrant  officer,  chief  petty  of- 
ficer or  petty  officer  first  class  in  the 
regular  Navy. 

To  be  eligible  for  original  appoint- 
ment above  the  rank  of  ensign,  per- 
sonnel must  meet  the  following  addi- 
tional requirements: 


One  more  member  of  the  Navy’s 
canine  component  is  Brownie,  dog 
clerk  third  class,  usn. 

Brownie  enlisted  in  the  Navy  for 
six  years  on  1 July  1948,  and  received 
his  recruit  training  in  the  disbursing 
office  at  the  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
Yerba  Buena  Island,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  where  he  is  still  on  duty.  He 
is  a veteran  of  three  major  engage- 
ments on  the  station  streets  and 
athletic  field.  As  a result,  he  is  en- 
titled to  wear  the  Purple  Leg  with 
Hair  Cluster. 

The  nautical  pooch  spends  his  lei- 
sure time  in  the  ship’s  service  store, 
eating  candy  bars  and  winning  over 


• Must  have  been  serving  on  1 
Jan  1948  in  such  higher  rank  or  have 
previously  held  an  unrestricted  tem- 
porary appointment  in  such  higher 
rank. 

• Must  have  completed,  as  of  1 
Jan  1949,  14  years’  active  naval  serv- 
ice for  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  17 
years’  active  naval  service  for  lieu- 
tenant, 23  years  for  lieutenant  com- 
mander or  29  for  commander. 

It  is  intended  that  Congress  will  be 
requested  to  enact  legislation  which 
if  approved  will  permit  applicants 
having  past  active  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps  to  count  this  service 
toward  eligibility  for  limited  duty  ap- 
pointment. This  would  also  allow 
such  service  to  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  retirement  as  a 
limited  duty  officer  upon  completion 
of  30  years’  service.  Time  spent  on 
training  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  would  hot  be  counted.  The 
letter  states  that  men  having  such 
service  should  consider  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  have  been  approved, 
and  that  the  phraseology  of  the  letter 
has  been  appropriately  modified. 

Applicants’  responsibility  in  sub- 
mitting applications  is  outlined  by 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  175-48  as  follows: 

• Applicant  must  first  determine 
that  he  is  eligible.  Only  active  duty 
in  the  Navy,  exclusive  of  training  duty 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  may  be  used 
in  computing  minimum  service  eligi- 
bility. Service  in  other  branches  of 


the  civilian  clerks.  Noon  hour  finds 
him  in  the  disbursing  office,  engaged 
in  a daily  duel  with  the  office  chief 
for  the  only  couch.  To  date  the  chief 
— a veteran  of  26  years’  naval  service 
- — has  been  able  to  out-growl  the 
canine  recruit,  but  all  bets  are  on 
Brownie  to  win  in  the  long  run. 

Brownie  has  his  own  I.D.  card,  com- 
plete with  photo.  It  lists  him  as  a 
minor  and  describes  his  hair  as  light 
brown,  his  eyes  as  brown  and  weight 
as  17  pounds. 

Being  a manly  sort  of  beast, 
Brownie  answers  all  orders  with  a 
cheerful,  “Arf,  arf,  sir!”- — John  R. 
Samuelson,  QM1,  usn. 


the  Armed  Forces  cannot  be  used. 

• Submit  the  completed  applica- 
tion, and  the  signed  fitness  reports 
completed  through  item  five,  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via  the  CO 
in  the  form  shown  as  an  enclosure  to 
the  letter  under  discussion.  This 
must  be  done  in  time  to  insure  receipt 
of  the  application  in  the  Bureau  prior 
to  the  deadline.  Give  full  details 
wherever  possible. 

• If  the  Bureau  letter  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  the  application  has  not 
reached  an  applicant  by  1 Feb  1949, 
he  should  immediately  notify  his  CO 
who  will  send  by  air  mail  a duplicate 
signed  application  to  the  Bureau. 

• Incorrect  and  incomplete  appli- 
cations will  not  be  given  the  selection 
board  for  consideration.  Such  appli- 
cations will  be  returned  to  the  ap- 
plicant, and  it  will  be  the  applicant’s 
responsibility  to  forward  the  correct 
and  completed  application  in  time  to 
insure  receipt  in  the  Bureau  before 
the  deadline. 

All  eligible  personnel  who  desire 
permanent  commission  in  LDO  status 
- — including  those  with  Marine  Corps 
service  who  will  become  eligible  if 
the  law  is  amended — should  make 
application  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  175-48.  It 
is  appreciated  by  the  Bureau  that  a 
number  of  eligible  personnel  did  not 
submit  applications  during  the  last 
LDO  selection  program  because  of 
certain  questions  regarding  limited 
duty  status  which  could  not  be  an- 
swered at  that  time.  The  Bureau  be- 
lieves that  answers  to  these  questions 
are  now  available  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltrs.  151-47,  178-47  and  173-48. 

Even  if  other  questions  remain  un- 
answered, the  Bureau  suggests  that 
those  who  are  eligible  and  desire  LDO 
status  should  apply.  They  are  ad- 
vised that  their  applications  may  sub- 
sequently be  withdrawn,  and  appoint- 
ment, if  offered,  may  be  declined  if 
applicant  so  desires.  Personnel  who 
applied  for  an  LDO  commission  under 
the  recently  completed  program  and 
who  were  not  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment are  assured  that  the  action 
of  the  selection  hoard  in  their  cases 
will  not  influence  the  decision  of  the 
new  selection  board. 

Pointers  for  preparation  of  applica- 
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LDO  Selectees  May  Keep  Temporary  Rank 


tions  are  given  by  the  letter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  applications  for  commission  in 
limited  duty  status.  There  are  some 
changes  in  the  application  form,  the 
necessity  for  which  was  dictated  by 
experience  derived  from  the  recently 
completed  program. 

• Applicants  should  use  informa- 
tion given  in  paragraphs  eight  and 
nine  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  175-48  and 
that  given  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  104-48 
to  determine  highest  rank  for  which 
eligible  and  the  classifications  for 
which  they  desire  to  be  considered. 

• Samples  of  detailed  statement  of 
service  are  shown  as  an  enclosure  to 
the  letter.  This  is  not  a computation 
of  service  for  longevity  purposes;  it 
is  intended  to  reflect  only  active  naval 
service  performed  which  will  count 
toward  eligibility  for  the  rank  re- 
quested. 

• Applicants  who  have  had  active 
Marine  Corps  service  should  complete 
a statement  of  this  service  on  a sep- 
arate sheet  to  be  attached  to  the  ap- 
plication. They  should  include  on 
this  sheet  their  full  name,  highest 
rank  held,  and  Marine  Corps  serial 
number. 

• There  is  an  item  on  the  detailed 
information  form  which  provides  each 
applicant  the  opportunity  to  signify 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a temporary  appointment 
in  a rank  lower  than  that  for  which 
he  is  eligible.  This  applies  to  candi- 
dates who  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  a rank  above  ensign.  If  a 
candidate  is  eligible  for  one  rank  on 
the  basis  of  naval  service  alone  and  is 
tentatively  eligible  for  a higher  rank 
with  the  addition  of  his  Marine  Corps 
service,  he  should  list  both  eligibili- 
ties, indicating  the  lowest  rank  which 
he  would  accept  in  each  case. 

• The  lowest  rank  which  can  be 
offered  in  limited  duty  status  is  that 
of  ensign.  Many  applicants  in  the 
previous  selection  program  indicated 
that  chief  warrant  or  warrant  officer 
rank  was  the  lowest  rank  which  would 
be  acceptable.  However,  such  ranks 
do  not  exist  in  the  limited  duty  struc- 
ture. 

The  letter  includes  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  COs  and  medical  officers,  as 
well  as  samples  of  all  forms  required 
for  applying  for  LDO  status. 


Of  vital  interest  to  Navy  men  who 
have  been  selected  for  LDO  status  or 
hope  to  be  selected  in  the  future  is 
the  information  contained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  173-48  (NDB,  30  Sept 
1948). 

Limited  duty  selectees  now  holding 
a higher  rank  or  higher  lineal  prece- 
dence within  rank  in  a temporary  sta- 
tus than  they  will  hold  in  LDO  status 
will  be  especially  concerned  with  the 
following  two  paragraphs  from  the 
letter: 

“At  the  time  of  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  381  (80th  Congress)  and  at 
the  time  of  inviting  applications  for 
LDO  status,  it  appeared  that  the  num- 
ber of  temporary  officers  on  active 
duty  would  be  steadily  decreasing. 
Since  that  time,  the  Navy’s  personnel 
plans  have  changed  substantially.  It 
now  appears  that,  for  the  immediate 
future  at  least,  practically  all  tem- 
porary officers  will  be  permitted  to 
retain  such  status.  A means  of  re- 
moving the  conflict  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  obtaining  permanent  LDO 
status  and  the  disadvantages  of  relin- 
quishing higher  rank,  precedence  or 
pay  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  in  the  Navy  Department.  As  a 
result  of  this  study,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  request  remedial  legislation 
from  Congress. 

“The  proposed  change,  if  approved, 


will  permit  selectees  who  are  tempo- 
rary officers  in  the  grades  of  ensign 
or  above  to  delay  acceptance  of  lim- 
ited duty  appointments  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which 
temporary  appointments  can  be  held, 
which  will  in  no  case  be  later  than 
1 fan  1957.  These  selectees  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  tempo- 
rary status  and  while  so  serving  will 
for  all  purposes  retain  such  status 
until  their  limited  duty  appointments 
are  accepted  or  they  are  separated 
from  the  active  list  of  officers.” 

So  as  not  to  believe  mistakenly  that 
this  legislation  has  already  been 
passed,  one  should  note  the  phrases, 
“.  . . it  has  been  decided  to  request . . . 
legislation  . . .”  and  “The  proposed 
changes,  if  approved  . . .” 

If  the  selectee  chooses  to  delay 
acceptance  of  his  LDO  appointment, 
the  letter  continues,  his  prospective 
position  on  the  LDO  lineal  list  would 
be  the  same  as  if  he  had  accepted 
LDO  status  immediately.  The  grade 
to  which  he  would  be  finally  appoint- 
ed would  be  that  held  at  that  time  by 
his  contemporaries  on  the  LDO  lineal 
list.  He  could  not,  however.,  be  ap- 
pointed to  a higher  rank  or  grade 
than  that  held  by  him  in  his  then 
current  temporary  appointment. 

Such  selectee  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  physical  standards  for  ap- 


Grays  OK  for  Sea;  CRO  Blues  Changed 


Navy  personnel  on  board  ship 
actually  at  sea  may  continue  to  wear 
gray  uniforms  until  15  Oct  1949. 
In  stating  this,  Alnav  61-48  (NDB, 
30  Sept  1948)  grants  the  same  ex- 
tension to  Naval  Reserve  personnel 
for  drills  and  normal  periods  of 
training  duty  not  extended.  The 
gray  uniform  will  be  worn  in  general 
conformance  with  regulations  gov- 
erning khaki  uniforms. 

Other  rulings  regarding  uniforms 
are  given  in  Alnav  63-48  (NDB,  30 
Sept  1948  ) : 

• Half  stripes  on  officers’  blue 
uniforms  are  no  longer  authorized. 

• Dark  gray  uniform  for  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  is  abolished. 

• Old-style  CPOs’  blue  coat  and 
overcoat  are  abolished. 


The  old-style  chief  petty  officers’ 
overcoat  can  be  changed  to  agree 
with  new  regulations  by  adding  a 
half  belt  in  back  and  putting  new- 
style  buttons  on  the  coat.  To  alter 
the  blue  uniform  coat  to  conform  in 
general  to  regulations,  the  two  cen- 
ter buttonholes  would  have  to  be  re- 
woven and  a new  buttonhole  cut 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ones. 
The  three  buttonholes  then  existing 
must  be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  larger  officer-style  buttons. 

Alnav  63  authorizes  senior  officer 
present  to  permit  wearing  of  khaki 
working  uniform  with  coat  as  a 
liberty  uniform  on  foreign  stations 
by  ship-based  and  advance  base 
personnel  when  suitable  dry  clean- 
ing facilities  are  not  available. 
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pointment  to  limited  duty  status  at 
the  time  of  ultimate  acceptance  of  his 
LDO  appointment,  and  of  course  would 
be  required  to  have  served  satisfac- 
torily as  a temporary  officer. 

An  enclosure  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
173-48  lists  all  selected  applicants  in 
their  lineal  order  in  their  prospective 
permanent  LDO  status.  The  list  is 
included  to  assist  selectees  in  evaluat- 
ing the  effect  of  their  acceptance  of 
LDO  status.  Limited  duty  appoint- 
ments will  be  made  available  to  per- 
sons listed,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  letter. 

Rank,  date  of  rank  and  precedence 
of  each  appointee  to  the  LDO  cate- 
gory will  be  based  on  the  following: 

• Original  appointments  will  be 
effected  with  such  dates  of  rank  and 
register  numbers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  each  appointee  in  a 
lineal  position  within  the  grade  to 
which  initially  appointed  commensu- 
rate as  far  as  possible  with  his  total 
length  of  active  naval  service. 

• No  person  will  be  appointed  to 
a higher  grade  or  with  a higher  lineal 
rank  in  grade  than  the  grade  and 
lineal  rank  in  grade  held  by  him  by 
virtue  of  his  temporary  appointment. 

Here  is  how  lineal  order  in  the  LDO 
list  has  been  determined.  All  LDO 
selectees  were  distributed  in  year 
groups  in  accordance  with  their  total 
naval  service.  They  were  arranged 
within  each  year  group  by  their  pres- 
ent lineal  precedence  as  temporary 
officers.  An  exception  was  that  officers 
serving  in  a higher  temporary  grade 
— other  than  by  spot  appointment — 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate year  group  in  the  grade  for 
which  selected  in  accordance  with 
present  seniority. 


Special  Committee  Is  Formed 
To  Exchange  Technical  Info 

The  Navy  is  working  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
as  well  as  civilian  scientists  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  exchange  of  re- 
search and  development  information. 

A special  committee  on  technical 
information  has  been  formed  within 
the  National  Military  Establishment 
to  collect,  correlate,  reproduce  and 
disseminate  technical  information  po- 
tentially useful  in  the  research  and 
development  program  of  the  armed 
services. 


NAS  Lends  New  Personnel 
Temporary  Housing  Gear 

Personnel  stationed  at  NAS  Ala- 
meda can  get  their  houses  equipped 
for  free — for  a limited  time. 

The  NAS’  recreation  department 
has  installed  a unique  service  of 
furnishing  temporary  housing  gear 
for  personnel  newly  transferred  to 
the  base,  or  recently  married. 

For  only  a slight  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  cleaning,  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  may  obtain  sheets, 
blankets,  pillows  and  other  linens 
to  equip  apartments  until  these 
furnishings  can  be  obtained.  Com- 
plete kitchen  utilities  also  are  avail- 
able, such  as  cooking  utensils, 
dishes  and  silverware.  There  is 
no  charge  for  these  items  except 
in  cases  of  breakage  or  loss. 

As  many  as  50  complete  sets  of 
gear  are  often  out  on  loan  at  once. 


Realignment  in  accordance  with  the 
law  assures  that,  consistent  with  pres- 
ent lineal  position  and  total  naval 
service,  the  maximum  number  of  lim- 
ited duty  officers  practicable  will  reach 
the  grade  of  commander  before  com- 
pleting 30  years’  active  service. 

The  lineal  order  presented  by  the 
list  enclosed  with  BuPer  Circ.  Ltr. 
173-48  is  the  permanent  relative  posi- 
tion which  will  be  assumed  by  se- 
lectees upon  accepting  limited  duty 
appointments.  That  order  will  he  ex- 
panded upon  completion  of  the  1949 
selection  program  to  include  the  names 
of  additional  selectees  in  grades  up 
to  and  including  commander.  The 
lineal  order  of  these  later  selectees 
will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  selectees  named  in  the 
current  list.  The  new  names  will  be 
inserted  according  to  the  seniority 
determined.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
1949  program  will  be  the  final  pro- 
gram for  selection  of  limited  duty  of- 
ficers to  grades  above  ensign. 

When  a selectee  accepts  a limited 
duty  appointment  and  becomes  a per- 
manent officer,  he  becomes  subject  to 
the  selective  process  for  promotion. 
If  selected  for  promotion,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  the  promotion  examinations 
required  by  law.  As  part  of  an  en- 
closure to  the  letter  being  discussed, 
the  probable  date  of  advancement  of 
persons  accepting  LDO  appointment 
is  given,  subject  to  the  selection  proc- 


ess. The  subjects  in  which  a limited 
duty  officer  should  prepare  himself 
for  the  written  examination  are  indi- 
cated in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  17-48 
(NDB,  15  Feb  1948) . 

In  regard  to  promotion,  the  law 
provides  that  on  or  after  1 July  1949 
LDO  officers  holding  a permanent 
commission  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
Navy  will  not  be  promoted  to  a grade 
above  lieutenant  unless  they  have 
served  at  least  two  years’  sea  or  for- 
eign service  in  the  grade  in  which 
serving  or  on  the  promotion  list  for 
that  grade.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
advantage  to  the  LDO  selectee  for  the 
grade  of  /lieutenant  or  above  in  the 
line,  who  would  not  have  had  the  re- 
quired sea  or  foreign  service  by  the 
time  he  would  ordinarily  expect  to  be 
promoted  in  permanent  LDO  status, 
to  delay  acceptance  of  his  LDO  com- 
mission until  he  has  fulfilled  this  re- 
quirement, or  until  his  contemporaries 
on  the  LDO  lineal  list  have  been 
promoted. 

No  officer  will  be  accepted  for  ap- 
pointment as  LDO  after  the  date  he 
completes  30  years  of  active  naval 
service  exclusive  of  active  duty  for 
training  in  a Reserve  component.  This 
means  that  his  acceptance  and  oath 
of  office  must  be  executed  before  he 
completes  30  years’  service.  This  is 
because  of  the  law’s  requirement  that 
each  permanently  commissioned  LDO 
officer  must  be  retired  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  completes  30  years  of  active 
naval  service  exclusive  of  active  duty 
for  training  in  a Reserve  component. 

A permanent  limited  duty  appoint- 
ment will  he  forwarded  in  the  near 
future  to  each  applicant  selected  for 
the  grade  of  ensign  or  above  who  is 
not  now  a temporary  officer  in  the 
grade  of  ensign  or  above.  These  se- 
lectees will  be  required  to  accept  or 
decline  the  appointments  prior  to  1 
Dec  1948. 

Other  selectees  desiring  to  accept 
limited  duty  appointments  must  ini- 
tiate a written  request  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3630)  in 
a letter  form  shown  in  an  enclosure 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  173-48.  Upon 
receipt  of  this,  and  subject  to  the 
CO’s  recommendation,  the  Bureau 
will  take  necessary  steps  to  forward 
the  appointment  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  So  that  the  annual  com- 
putation of  LDO  strength  and  pros- 
pective vacancies  required  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  year  can  be  made, 
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Fewer  Active  Ships  Now  Than  7 Dec  ’41 


The  Navy’s  active  fleet  of  major 
combat  ships  today  numbers  293 — 
52  less  than  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  878  fewer  than  on  V-J  Day. 

While  the  total  figure  of  active 
vessels  is  smaller  than  pre-Pearl 
Harbor,  the  present  over-all  total  of 
active  and  reserve  ships  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  before  or  during 
the  war.  Latest  totals  show  2,646 
ships  of  all  types  on  the  Navy’s  rolls. 

Before  the  war  the  Navy  had  345 
major  combat  ships  on  active  duty. 
By  the  end  of  hostilities  1,171  ships 
were  operating  in  the  fleets. 

Today’s  fighting  vessels — 293 — is 
augmented  by  483  ships  of  other 
types,  boosting  to  776  the  number 
of  active  ships.  Broken  down  by 
types  are  listed  below  the  numbers 
of  vessels  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on 


V-J  Day,  and  present  active  and 

reserve  ships: 

Fisca 

1 1949 

Ships  Pre-PH  V-J 

Active 

Reserve 

BB  17  23 

1 

15 

DD  172  373 

147 

206 

CB  2 

3 

CA  18  22 

10 

1 5 

CLAA 

6 

3 

CL  19  48 

15 

21 

CVB 

3 

CV  7 20 

8 

1 6 

CVL  8 

3 

6 

CVE  1 70 

7 

59 

DE  365 

13 

216 

SS  III  240 

80 

95 

Total  345  1171 

293 

655 

Other  Types 

Mine  Vessels 

54 

141 

Patrol  Vessels 

50 

72 

Amphibious 

151 

693 

Auxiliaries 

228 

309 

Grand  Total 

776 

1870 

selectees  will  not  be  authorized  to 
accept  LDO  appointments  during  De- 
cember of  each  year. 

If  the  legislation  previously  men- 
tioned is  not  enacted  prior  to  7 Aug 
1949,  all  commissions  in  limited  duty 
status  must  be  accepted  prior  to  that 
time.  If  the  recommended  legislation 
fails  or  does  not  appear  likely  to  be 
enacted  by  that  time,  the  Bureau  will 
insure  that  each  selectee  has  ample 
opportunity  to  accept  his  appointment 
before  7 Aug  1949. 

Naval  Reservists  Who  Move 
May  Rejoin  New  Drill  Units 

New  instructions  now  enable  Naval 
Reservists  who  change  their  place  of 
residence  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Volunteer  Reserve  in  the  new  locality, 
in  a non-drill-pay  status. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  new  location, 
a Reservist  may  be  associated  with  a 
local  organized  unit  on  a temporary 
basis,  pending  receipt  of  his  official 
transfer  notice.  So  doing,  he  will  re- 
tain his  draft-exempt  status.  In  past 
procedures,  members  of  organized 
units  who  moved  away  from  the  area 
of  their  drilling  units  were  transferred 
to  the  Volunteer  Reserve  for  inability 
to  attend  prescribed  drills.  As  a re- 
sult, they  became  eligible  for  induc- 
tion. 

Naval  Reserve  multiple  address  let- 
ter 42-48  emphasizes  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  con- 
cerned to  request  transfer  to  another 
unit  upon  moving.  In  making  his  re- 
quest, he  should  advise  his  com- 
mandant of  the  effective  date  of  his 
transfer.  Commandants  will  not  in- 
itiate any  such  action  unless  requested 
to  do  so. 

At  his  new  location,  the  Reservist 
should  start  attending  drills  without 
delay.  Any  member  who  misses  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  his  drills  or  fails 
to  take  his  two  weeks’  training  duty 
when  not  excused  loses  his  draft  ex- 
emption. 

Transfers  will  usually  be  in  a non- 
drill-pay  status,  but  commandants 
may  assign  transferred  personnel  to 
organized  units  in  a pay  status  if 
vacancies  exist. 

Enlisted  transfers  will  be  per- 
formed by  commandants.  For  officers 
a specific  request  must  be  made  to 
BuPers. 


Auto  Transportation  Program 
Units  Activated  by  Reserve 

The  Navy  is  activating  units  of  the 
Volunteer  Naval  Reserve  automotive 
transportation  program.  Units  are 
being  established  in  naval  districts 
and  river  commands  at  geographic 
locations  best  suited  to  accommodate 
the  largest  number  of  personnel. 

Sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  the  mission  of  the  Volun- 
teer Naval  Reserve  automotive  trans- 
portation program  is  to  provide  an 
adequate,  trained  force  of  Reserve 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  with 
automotive  transportation  experience 
who  will  be  available  for  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Each  unit  will  consist  of  a command- 
ing officer,  executive  officer,  person- 
nel officer,  training  officer,  enlisted 
personnel,  and  such  other  billets  as 
are  necessary  for  accomplishing  the 
mission  of  the  units. 

A quota  of  2,000  personnel  has  been 
set  for  continental  naval  districts  and 
Potomac  Naval  River  Command.  Of- 
ficer strength  has  been  set  at  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  this  quota. 
While  no  limit  has  been  set  on  the 
number  of  units  which  may  be  acti- 
vated, BuPers  states  that  units  should 
only  be  established  where  there  is 
sufficient  concentration  of  qualified 
personnel. 

Specialized  courses  for  the  program 


are  being  prepared  by  BuDocks,  fol- 
lowing training  policies  established 
by  BuPers.  Selection  of  subject  ma- 
terial, texts  and  references  required 
for  training  personnel  will  be  accom- 
plished by  BuDocks. 

In  the  event  of  a national  emerg- 
ency the  Volunteer  NRATP  would 
be  required  to  furnish  trained  per- 
sonnel for  joint  service  staffs,  naval 
staffs,  and  for  expansion  of  automo- 
tive transportation  administration  at 
bureau  levels,  districts  and  air  train- 
ing commands,  base  commands  and 
naval  facilities  throughout  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and' overseas. 

Active  operations  of  the  program 
will  begin  1 Jan  1949.  The  units 
will  hold  monthly  meetings  until  that 
date  to  prepare  organizational  and 
recruiting  plans. 


Procedures  Are  Outlined 
For  Release  of  Personnel 

Procedure  for  release  of  personnel 
who  were  ordered  to  active  duty,  tem- 
porary active  duty  or  training  duty 
from  inactive  duty  status  is  given  in 
detail  by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  178-48 
(NDB,  30  Sept  1948). 

This  circular  letter  was  issued  to 
incorporate  into  one  directive,  as 
much  as  practicable,  current  proce- 
dures for  the  release  of  these  person- 
nel. 
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Armed  Forces  Plan  Extensive  Loyalty  Check 


A coordinated  plan  to  detect  dis- 
loyalty among  men  on  active  duty 
and  to  prevent  subversive  persons 
from  infiltrating  into  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  through  Selective  Serv- 
ice inductions  may  be  adopted  by 
the  armed  forces. 

Prepared  by  the  Armed  Services 
Personnel  Board,  the  plan  places  with- 
in each  service  branch  the  responsi- 
bility for  detection  of  an  action  against 
subversive  persons.  Secretaries  of  the 
three  service  branches  and  the  Treas- 
ury were  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  plan  before  it  is  sent  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal 
for  final  approval. 

Authority  for  the  armed  forces  to 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 


Shooting  Charley  Noble 

They  don't  shoot  poor  old  Charley  Noble 
anymore. 

In  the  past  they  have  shot  poor  old 
Charley  a hundred  times  or  more.  Times 
have  changed  and  the  Navy  no  longer 
considers  it  necessary  to  shoot  at  Charley 
Noble. 

Who  is  Charley  Noble?  On  land  Charley 
is  the  non-descriptive  stovepipe. 

In  the  old  days  when  coal  was  used 
for  cooking,  the  gallery  stack  used  to 
become  filled  with  soot.  To  clear  it  a gun 
was  fired  into  the  stack.  To  the  sailor 
the  stack  was  known  as  Charley  Noble, 
hence,  the  shooting  of  Charley  Noble. 

Now  with  the  passing  of  coal  and  soot 
from  our  Navy  old  Charley  has  become 
a method  of  initiating  the  boot  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  deep.  It  is  quite  the 
custom  to  send  a recruit  to  find  Charley 
Noble. 


draw  up  their  own  plans  for  preven- 
tion of  subversive  infiltration  was  con- 
tained in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948,  which  stipulates  that  inductees 
“must  be  acceptable  to  the  armed 
forces.” 

In  addition  to  screening  personnel 
entering  the  armed  forces  by  Selective 
Service  inductions,  the  program  pro- 
vides for  action  to  be  taken  against 
personnel  detected  as  disloyal  while 
on  active  duty. 

Servicemen  charged  with  overt  acts 
of  disloyalty  may  be  court-martialed 
by  the  service  or  turned  over  to  civil 
courts  for  prosecution. 

For  other  than  acts  of  outright  dis- 
loyalty, the  Personnel  Board  plan  rec- 
ommended that  action  shoul  be  taken 
in  the  following  manner: 

• Men  determined  by  special  inves- 
tigation to  be  disloyal  should  be  dis- 
charged under  other  than  honorable 
conditions. 

• Men  whose  loyalty  is  suspected 
but  who  are  not  proven  to  have  sub- 
versive affiliations  should  be  retained 
on  active  duty  under  close  observa- 
tion and  given  tasks  in  which  they  will 
not  have  access  to  classified  material 
while  further  investigation  is  in  prog- 
gress. 

491  Ensigns  Become  Eligible 
For  Promotion  by  31  December 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  en- 
signs become  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
by  31  Dec  1948.  The  list  of  eligibles 
is  contained  as  an  enclosure  to  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  166-48  (NDB,  15  Sept  1948) . 

The  directive  gives  instructions  to 
be  followed  by  the  officers  in  estab- 
lishing their  physical  and  professional 
qualifications  for  promotion.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  will  be  issued  to  officers  found 
qualified. 

Included  in  the  list  of  officers 
eligible  for  promotion  are  personnel 
holding  permanent  appointments  as 
ensigns  in  the  regular  Navy  or  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  well  as  temporarily 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Regu- 
lars and  Reserves. 

Broken  down  by  classification, 
eligible  officers  include  356  line,  104 
Supply  Corps,  28  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  one  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  and  two  in  the  Nurse  Corps. 


Other  Facilities  Unavailable, 
Army,  Air  Force  Hospitals 
Care  for  Navy  Dependents 

Dependents  of  active  duty  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  now  may  be 
provided  medical  care  at  Army  and  . 
Air  Force  hospitals  and  dispensaries  1 
the  same  as  at  naval  medical  activities. 

Also,  Navy  medical  installations 
having  facilities  for  dependents’  med- 
ical care  are  authorized  to  care  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel.  In-patient 
charge  for  dependents  of  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel  at  any  Armed  Forces 
medical  facility  is  §1.75  per  day. 
There  is  no  charge  for  out-patient 
treatment. 

In  so  stating,  Alnavsta  24-48  points 
out  that  Army  and  Air  Force  medical 
facilities  will  furnish  care  to  Navy 
dependents  only  when  the  Navy  has 
no  such  facilities  reasonably  available 
in  the  area. 

New  Veterans  Information 
Manual  Published  by  Navy 

A new  hook,  called  Navy  Manual 
of  Veterans  Information,  giving  full 
information  on  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  naval  veterans  and  active  duty  per- 
sonnel has  been  distributed  to  all 
ships  and  stations. 

The  manual  is  designed  to  serve  as 
the  official  guide  to  the  solution  of 
many  problems  encountered  by  men 
and  women  formerly  of  the  naval 
service  and  also  by  those  still  on  ac- 
tive duty.  It  will  be  used  by  civil 
readjustment  personnel  and  by  all 
within  the  Navy  charged  with  han- 
dling veterans’  problems. 

Material  published  in  the  manual 
includes  such  subjects  as  discharges, 
separation  documents,  records,  uni- 
form regulations,  decorations,  unset- 
tled pay  accounts,  mustering-out  pay, 
eligibility  for  training  and  education, 
loans,  medical  treatment  and  many 
other  subjects.  There  is  an  especially 
helpful  section  on  state  rights  and 
benefits. 

As  the  need  arises,  the  manual  will 
be  amplified  and  amended  by  supple- 
ments designed  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
The  first  of  these  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Civil  Readjustment  Branch  of 
BuPers  and  will  be  sent  to  all  manual 
addressees. 

The  new  manual  replaces  the  Man- 
ual for  the  Administration  of  the 
Civil  Readjustment  Program.  For 
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those  who  wish  to  obtain  a personal 
copy,  the  new  manual  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $1.50  per  copy  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Govern- 


ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A pamphlet  providing  information 
on  strictly  Navy  matters  which  con- 


cern the  Navy  veteran  whether  sep 
arated  or  still  on  active  duty  will  be 
distributed  to  all  ships  and  stations 
as  soon  as  published. 


Army  Veteran  Praises  Training  Given  Naval  Personnel 

Here’s  how  the  Navy  looks  to  an  Army  veteran,  as  noted  in  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  a newspaper  published  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.: 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
living  and  working,  few  veterans 
stop  to  think  of  their  pleasant  asso- 
ciation while  in  the  service,  Army  or 
Navy. 

Up  until  my  enlistment  in  the 
Army  I had  very  little  contact,  if 
any,  with  the  Navy.  I had  been  told 
that  the  sailor  disliked  the  soldier 
and  vice  versa.  I soon  learned  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a dislike  as 
friendly  competition. 

I had  come  from  a comfortable 
home,  graduated  from  a good  college, 
had,  I suppose,  a relatively  soft  and 
pleasant  existence.  I soon  learned 
that  many  of  my  Navy  friends  had 
come  from  the  same  kind  of  home 
life  or  environment. 

Then  all  at  once  I realized  that 
they  were  part  of  a great  horde  of 
young  men  all  inspired  as  I was  by 
a hatred  of  tyranny  and  a love  for 
their  country,  and  a determination 
that  centuries  of  civilization  should 
not  be  blotted  out  by  the  madness 
of  a few  fanatics. 

Also,  I was  learning  more  than 
I had  ever  learned  in  civilian  life  of 
the  meaning  of  democracy.  I was 
thrown  into  close  contact  with  men 
who  had  sold  shoes  or  driven  trucks 
or  plowed  fields — men  who  were 
authors  or  artists  or  musicians — men 
of  varied  creeds  and  social  back- 
grounds. But  all  of  them,  however 
they  phrased  it,  had  been  moved  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy  by  the  same  love 
of  country  and  hatred  of  injustice 
that  had  inspired  me  to  enlist  in  the 
Army.  However  much  we  might 
differ  in  other  ways,  that  mighty  com- 
mon bond  united  us. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
Navy  officers.  “Gold  braid,”  some  of 
them,  pompous,  hard-boiled.  Granted 
there  are  men  like  that  in  all  branch- 
es of  the  service,  so  are  there  men 
like  that  on  the  faculty  of  every  uni- 
versity, men  like  that  in  jobs,  great 
and  small,  in  all  industry.  They  are 
pretty  liberally  mixed  in  with  the 


various  kinds  of  people  who  go  to 
make  up  the  world.  In  any  walk 
of  life  there  is  no  escaping  them.  I 
do  not  believe  such  officers  are  in 
the  majority  and  I think  they  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  others 
who  have  risked- — and  many  of  them 
lost  their  lives — in  saving  those  of 
the  men  under  them.  In  any  large 
group  there  must  be  someone  to  en- 
force it.  By  and  large,  I think  the 
officers  of  our  Navy  have  done  a 
difficult  job  very  well  indeed. 

I also  discovered  that  the  brother- 
hood born  of  a common  ideal  and 
the  sharing  of  common  danger  ex- 
tended to  the  men  of  the  armed 
forces.  Army  or  Navy.  At  New 
York’s  famous  Stage  Door  Canteen 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
fraternized  in  spite  of  many  differ- 
ences. I could  not  think  of  those 
men  as  strangers  after  I had  eaten 
with  them,  laughed  with  them,  and 
exchanged  stories  with  them.  Our 
horizons  were  broadened  and  our 
mutual  respect  increased.  We  would 
remember  Bill  and  Jim  as  friends 
and  so  they  would  remember  us. 
The  Stage  Door  Canteen  was  famous 
for  many  things.  To  me,  it  repre- 
sented a successful  experiment  in  in- 
ternational understanding  and  good 
will.  I think  the  best  ambassadors 
of  good  will  were  and  for  many  years 
will  continue  to  be  the  men_  who 
fought  and  defeated  the  Axis. 

As  I witnessed  the  transformation 
of  successive  groups  of  young  civil- 
ians into  disciplined  fighting  men,  I 
also  noticed  that  their  Navy  training 
had  developed  in  them  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  a well-balanced 
moral  character. 

We  have  all  learned  through  bit- 
ter experience  that  no  one  nation, 
however  well-intentioned,  can  en- 
force world  peace  through  wishful 
thinking.  I believe  that  we  must 
protect  ourselves  and  exert  a bene- 
ficial influence  on  our  neighbors  by 
understanding  and  friendship  — 
backed  by  a strong  national  defense 


capable  of  providing  the  powers 
needed  to  give  vitality  to  our  peace- 
ful policies.  That  the  Navy  of  the 
future  should  interest  our  fighting 
men  of  today.  It  needs  them,  and 
they,  in  many  cases,  need  the  security 
and  balance  it  can  give  them. 

When  those  men  left  their  com- 
munities four  or  five  years  ago,  they 
had  no  particular  standing  as  a 
group.  They  were  just  average 
Americans  of  all  schools  of  thought 
and  from  every  walk  of  life.  The 
one  thing  that  united  them  was 
love  of  country.  Now,  Navy  train- 
ing, years  of  living  together,  shar- 
ing danger  together,  winning  the 
victory  together,  have  welded  them 
into  a unit  whose  influence  on  the 
political  and  social  life  of  their 
country  and  the  world  must  be  enor- 
mous. They  cannot  untrain  them- 
selves and  drop  back  into  their  pre- 
war grooves  like  letters  dropping 
back  into  the  slots  on  a linotype  ma- 
chine. The  chapter  of  history  they 
have  helped  to  write  has  left  too 
deep  an  impression  upon  all  of  them. 

I believe  these  men,  united  by 
their  common  memories,  may  become 
the  greatest  influence  for  good  in  all 
the  country’s  history.  Many  of  them 
have  gone  back  to  their  homes  and 
peace-time  jobs.  Many  others  have 
remained  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Many  remained  in  the  service  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
opportunities  offered  by  our  present 
day  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  already  done  much 
to  give  its  men  training  in  such 
fields  as  aeronautics,  radio  and  rar 
dar.  Due  to  this  training  many  of 
them  have  left  the  Navy  well  quali- 
fied for  good  positions  in  industry 
and  business. 

My  hope  is  that  this  educational 
program  may  be  expanded  and  in- 
tensified. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Earl  Hopper, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
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Transfer  Open  to  Certain  Naval  Aviators 


Applications  for  transfer  to  the  reg- 
ular Navy  are  desired  from  former 
naval  aviation  cadets  who  have  been 
designated  naval  aviators  and  have 
received  their  commissions  since  31 
Dec  1946.  About  400  reserve  officers 
are  eligible  to  apply. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  165-48  (NDB,  15 
Sept  1948),  referring  to  Public  Law 
775,  76th  Congress,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  to  commis- 
sioned grade  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
Navy,  Naval  Reserve  aviators  posses- 
sing the  following  qualifications: 

• Applicants  must  have  completed, 
before  1 Jan  1949,  not  less  than  18 
months  of  continuous  active  commis- 
sioned service  next  following  comple- 
tion of  duty  as  an  aviation  cadet  un- 
dergoing training. 

• Applicants  must  have  been  less 
than  25  years  old  upon  successful 
completion  of  training  as  aviation 
cadets. 

It  is  expected  that  a board  will 
convene  in  the  Navy  Department  on 
or  about  1 Feb  1949  and  semi-annual- 
ly thereafter  to  select  eligible  officers 
for  appointment  to  the  regular  Navy. 
Selection  will  be  based  upon  infor- 
mation submitted  in  the  application, 
upon  the  individual’s  records  on  file 
at  BuPers  and  upon  information  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

• Applications  should  be  submitted 
on  Form  NavPers  953A  (rev.  2-47). 
(A  supply  of  these  forms  is  available 
at  district  publications  and  printing 
offices.  Applications  must  be  for- 
warded in  time  to  reach  BuPers  be- 
fore 1 Jan  1949. 

• All  applications  must  be  forward- 


Natural  43,  USS  Coral  Sea 


'How  long  did  you  say  you've  been  hav- 
ing that  gnawing  feeling  in  your  stomach?' 


ed  via  the  applicant’s  reporting  sen- 
ior. 

The  reporting  senior  must  include 
a specific  notation  as  to  whether  he 
considers  the  applicant  as  possessing 
the  mental  and  moral  qualifications 
to  be  considered  for  appointment  to 
the  line  of  the  Navy.  Also  included 
by  the  reporting  officer  should  be  such 
additional  comment  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

A report  of  fitness  made  by  the 
regular  reporting  senior  must  be  for- 
warded with  each  application.  Nota- 
tion should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the 
fitness  report  as  follows:  “Special 
report  submitted  with  application  for 
transfer  to  the  Regular  Navy.” 

A report  of  a board  of  medical 
examiners,  in  duplicate  on  form  Nav- 
Med  Av-1  must  be  forwarded  with 
each  application.  This  report  must 
include  the  following  statement: 

“We  verify  that  the  candidate  is 
(is  not)  physically  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  United  States  Navy 
as  (grade).” 

In  every  case  there  must  be  a cer- 
tificate appended  to  the  report,  sworn 
to  by  the  candidate  as  follows: 

“I  certify  that  I have  informed  the 
board  of  medical  examiners  of  all 
bodily  or  mental  ailments.” 

The  term  “board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers” has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  a board  of  two  or  more  medical 
officers  of  the  Navy  or  one  or  more 
medical  officer  and  one  dental  offi- 
cer. It  therefore  follows,  the  circu- 
lar letter  states,  that  the  report  of 
such  board  of  medical  examiners 
must  be  signed  by  all  members  there- 
of. The  directive  emphasizes  that  the 
NavMed  Av-1  is  to  accompany  the 
application  and  is  to  be  forwarded 
with  it  to  BuPers.  The  form  of  re- 
port described  in  Chapter  12  of  Naval 
Courts  and  Boards  is  not  required. 

Each  candidate  accepted  for  ap- 
pointment will  be  issued  a permanent 
commission  in  the  regular  Navy  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  holds  a per- 
manent commission  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Officers  chosen  for  appointment  will 
be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  statu- 
tory law  relating  to  distribution,  pro- 
motion, retirement  and  discharge  of 
line  officers  of  the  regular  Navy.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may 


revoke  the  commission  of  any  officer 
of  the  regular  Navy  who  has  had  less 
than  three  years’  continuous  service 
as  a commissioned  officer  at  the  date 
of  revocation.  Officers  whose  commis- 
sions are  so  revoked  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  without  ad- 
vance pay  or  allowances. 

The  Bureau  desires  that  all  report- 
ing seniors  having  eligible  personnel 
under  their  command  take  positive 
steps  to  bring  Circ.  Ltr.  165-48  to  the 
attention  of  such  personnel. 

It  is  essential,  the  letter  empha- 
sizes, that  the  fitness  report  record  of 
each  applicant  be  complete  up  to  the 
date  of  the  endorsement  forwarding 
the  application.  Reporting  seniors 
are  urged  to  insure  that  applicants 
are  not  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  applications  considered,  be- 
cause of  failure  to  submit  promptly 
the  required  fitness  reports. 


WHAT'S  IN  A NAME 


Admiral 

The  title  of  admiral  was  for  years  only 
an  honorary  title  bestowed  upon  naval 
officers  of  outstanding  character.  Its  first 
use  in  the  American  Navy  came  into  be- 
ing in  1862. 

Its  actual  origin  stems  from  the  Arabic 
phrase  Amir-al-Bahr,  meaning  "admiral  of 
the  Seas." 

In  1864  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  was 
created  and  given  to  Admiral  Farragut. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  Admiral 
of  the  Navy  and  his  former  rank  given 
to  Admiral  Porter  who  also  acquired  the 
rank  Admiral  of  the  Navy  upon  Admiral 
Farragut's  death.  Even  then  the  title 
belonged  only  to  the  individual  and  ceased 
to  exist  upon  the  death  of  the  incumbents. 

Our  early  Congress  considered  the  title 
too  reminiscent  of  a monarchy  and  it  was 
3 March  1915  that  the  rank  became  a set 
part  of  distinguishing  naval  rank. 
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Rules  Compiled  Governing 
Retention  or  Termination 
Of  Aviators'  Commissions 

Naval  aviators  commissioned  from 
aviation  midshipman  status  under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  729  of  the 
79th  Congress  can  find  a roundup  of 
statutory  provisions  for  their  reten- 
tion in  the  regular  Navy  as  permanent 
officers  or  for  termination  of  their 
regular  Navy  commissions  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  174-48  (NDB,  30  Sept 
1948). 

Selection  for  retention  will  be  made 
annually  while  the  program  is  in  ef- 
fect, between  1 April  and  1 June  of 
the  calendar  year  following  that  in 
which  such  officers  accept  their  com- 
missions. 

All  naval  aviators  commissioned 
from  aviation  midshipman  status  who 
want  to  retain  their  permanent  com- 
missions in  the  regular  Navy  must 
apply  for  retention  as  follows: 

• Those  who  accepted  commissions 
between  1 Jan  1948  and  31  Mar  1948 
must  submit  applications  before  the 
first  anniversary  of  date  of  acceptance. 

• Those  who  accepted  or  accept 
l commissions  between  1 Apr  1948  and 

31  Dec  1948  must  submit  applications 
before  1 Apr  1949. 

Officers  who  do  not  apply  for  re- 
| tention  in  the  regular  Navy  within  the 
time  limits  will  have  their  commis- 
sions terminated  by  the  first  anni- 
versary of  acceptance  of  original 
commissions  under  the  aviation  mid- 
shipman program. 

Those  commissioned  in  calendar 
year  1948  who  apply  but  are  not  se- 
lected for  retention  will  have  their 
I commissions  terminated  by  30  June 
1949  or  the  first  anniversary  of  accept- 
ance of  original  commissions  under 
the  program,  whichever  is  the  later 
date. 

Each  officer  whose  commission  in 
the  regular  Navy  is  so  terminated  is 
bound  by  the  contractual  agreement 
he  entered  into  upon  enrollment  in 
the  program. 

The  Navy  Department  intends  that 
the  naval  aviators  selected  for  reten- 
tion shall  receive  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  additional  academic  edu- 
cation. 

Applications  for  retention  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-3214).  A 


special  fitness  report  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  CO  should  be 
included.  Applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  prior  to  the  estab- 
lished deadlines.  Those  submitted 
after  the  deadlines  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. 

Tlie  letter  enjoins  COs  of  all  ships 
and  stations  to  insure  that  all  eligible 
personnel  are  familiar  with  its  pro- 
visions so  that  no  one  will  fail  to 
apply  for  retention  simply  because  of 
failure  to  receive  information. 

There  are  a number  of  officers  other 
than  naval  aviators,  who  have  been 
granted  commissions  under  Public 
Law  729  (79th  Congress)  and  are 
subject  to  similar  requirements.  In- 
cluded are  those  who  have  completed 
a four-year  college  course  in  the  fol- 
lowing statuses: 

• Midshipman,  usnr,  as  a regular 
student. 

• Reserve  midshipman,  as  a con- 
tract student. 

• Non-military  graduate,  appointed 
directly  to  commissioned  rank  from 
civilian  status. 

These  officers  are  on  a three-year 
basis,  rather  than  a one-year  basis. 
Those  commissioned  in  1947  will  first 
become  eligible  for  permanent  reten- 
tion in  1950.  Selection  board  for 
those  officers  will  be  convened  between 
1 April  and  1 June  1950.  Informa- 
tion concerning  applications  from 
such  officers  will  be  published  later. 

A sample  form  to  serve  as  a pattern 
in  preparing  individual  letters  of  ap- 
plication is  included  in  the  circular 
letter. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 
Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  39 

1.  (c)  Signaling.  This  secret  weapon 

proved  itself  most  useful  for 
night  ship-to-ship  signaling. 

2.  (b)  Snooperscope.  A similar  in- 

strument used  on  rifles  was 
called  Sniperscope. 

3.  (b)  Asbestos.  A fire  resistant  min- 

eral. 

4.  (a)  Hot  papa.  Enables  rescue  of 

personnel  from  burning  planes. 

5.  (c)  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

6.  (c)  Foretruclc.  Flown  from  sunrise 

to  sunset. 


CEC  Ensigns  to  Take  Exam 
Before  Promotion  to  LTJG 

A professional  examination  for  pro- 
motion of  ensigns  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering Corps  will  be  given  7 Dec 
1948. 

Listing  the  scope  and  bibliography 
of  the  examination,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
180-48  (NDB,  15  Oct  1948)  states 
the  examinations  will  not  be  compet- 
itive, but  are  being  given  solely  to 
provide  evidence  by  which  it  can  be 
established  that  the  officer  examined 
is  professionally  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  grade  to  which  he  is  to 
be  promoted. 

Ensigns  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Corps  who  will  become  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  between  1 Jan  1949 
and  31  Mar  1949  are  listed  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  139-48  (NDB  31  July  1948). 
The  17  CEC  officers  listed  in  that 
directive  must  take  the  examination. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  $2.00  for  one  year's 
subscription — 12  issues — to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Check  or  money  order  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Cir- 
cular Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action. 
Personnel  interested  in  specific  directives 
should  consult  Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers 
Circular  Letter  files  for  complete  details 
before  taking  any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  and  BuPers  Circular  Let- 
ters apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  58 — Cancels  two-year  enlist- 
ments. States  that  minors  over  18  no 
longer  required  to  have  written  con- 
sent of  custodial  parent  or  legal  guard- 
ian for  enlistment  in  Navy.  (See 
P-  7) 

No.  59 — Announces  procedure  to 
be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  in  re- 
gards to  registration  of  naval  person- 
nel. (See  p.  45) 

No.  60 — Makes  changes  in  Security 
Manual  for  Classified  Matter. 


No.  61 — Authorizes  wearing  of  gray 
uniform  until  15  Oct  1949  on  board 
ships  actually  at  sea.  (See  p.  47) 

No.  62 — Cancels  and  supersedes 
Alnav  50-48  (see  All  Hands,  Sep- 
tember 1948,  p.  47).  Outlines  new 
procedure  for  servicing  tankers  in 
operational  status. 

No.  63 — Announces  new  uniform 
changes  for  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
(See  p.  47) 

Navacts 

No.  12 — Desires  request  from  ENS 
and  LTJG,  regular  Navy,  for  lighter 
than  air  flight  training.  Requires  non- 
aviators to  meet  qualifications  pre- 
scribed in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  209-47 
(AS&SL  July-December  1947).  (See 
p.  52) 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  159 — Gives  information  on  re- 
newal of  term  contracts  of  National 
Service  Life  Insurance. 

No.  160 — States  policy  for  award- 
ing Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
Air  Medal  during  peacetime. 


No.  161 — Lists  enlisted  service 
schools  under  the  management  con- 
trol of  BuPers. 

No.  162 — Announces  annual  phys- 
ical examination  of  officers  for  calen- 
dar year  1948. 

No.  163 — Announces  new  titles  for 
personnel  accounting  offices  and  per- 
sonnel accounting  machine  installa- 
tions. 

No.  164 — Requires  personnel  who 
have  been  assigned  duty  in  United 
Kingdom  to  obtain  passports.  (See  p. 
45) 

No.  165 — Requests  application  for 
appointment  of  certain  Naval  Reserve 
aviators  to  commissioned  grades  in 
regular  Navy.  (See  p.  52) 

No.  166 — Lists  officers  eligible  for 
promotion  to  rank  of  LTJG  on  or 
before  31  Dec  1948.  (See  p.  50) 

No.  167 — Gives  general  information 
concerning  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948.  (See  p.  44) 

No.  168 — Gives  the  rules  for  future 
All-Navy  Bowling  Championships. 
(See  p.  12) 

No.  169 — Presents  the  procedure 
forwarding  civil  readjustment  ma- 
terial. (See  p.  50) 

No.  170 — Requests  applications 
from  officers  of  the  ranks  of  LCDR, 
LT,  LTJG,  and  ENS  for  underwater 
demolition  training  duty.  (See  p.  6) 
No.  171 — Announces  the  issuance  of 
discharge  certificates  for  officers  sepa- 
rated from  service  subsequent  1 Feb 
1948. 

No.  172 — -Announces  the  selection 
of  candidates  by  examination  for  fire 
control  technician  training. 

No.  173 — Presents  further  informa- 
tion on  the  appointments  of  limited 
duty  officers.  (See  p.  47) 

No.  174 — Acquaints  eligible  avia- 
tion officers  with  procedure  for  re- 
tention as  permanent  officers  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  (See  p.  53). 

No.  175 — Desires  applications  for 
commission  of  persons  in  limited  duty 
status.  (See  p.  46) 

No.  176 — Announces  photographic 
interpretation  and  photogrammetry 
courses. 

No.  177 — Authorizes  certain  com- 
mands to  appoint  hoards  of  medical 
examiners  and  supervisory  naval  ex- 
aminers and  supervisory  naval  exam- 
ining hoards  fo  rexaminations  prelim- 
inary to  promotion  in  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Reserve  components 
thereof. 


Over  Half  GCM  Prisoners  Returned  to  Duty 


The  Navy’s  retraining  commands 
at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  are  returning  to  active  duty 
over  half  of  the  confinees  sent  to 
these  activities. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  two 
retraining  commands  have  received 
approximately  6,754  general  court- 
martial  prisoners  for  retraining.  Of 
this  number,  3,467  have  been  care- 
fully rehabilitated  and  returned  to 
active  duty  on  probation. 

Operating  on  a concept  that  care- 
ful, thorough  methods  will  instill 
in  men  the  will  to  become  good  cit- 
izens and  sailors,  the  Navy  first  set 
up  a retraining  command  in  1944. 
The  Retraining  Command  at  Nor- 
folk was  commissioned  15  June 
1946  and  the  Retraining  Command 
at  Mare  Island  was  activated  in 
September  1946,  A program  was 
established  whereby  those  prisoners 
who  demonstrated  their  fitness  for 
further  service  might  be  restored  to 
active  duty  honorably  and  other 
prisoners  might  be  discharged  in 
condition  to  meet  their  duties  and 
obligations  as  good  citizens  success- 
fully. 


Rehabilitation  centers  around  a 
program  of  individualized  treatment, 
including  training  designed  to  make 
the  man  a more  competent  sailor. 
Psychiatric  treatment  is  given  to  as- 
sist in  eliminating  minor  personality 
deviations,  and  excellent  hobby  and 
recreational  facilities  are  provided. 
A well-rounded  work  and  sports  pro- 
gram is  maintained  for  group  morale 
and  to  keep  the  personnel  in  tip-top 
physical  condition. 

At  the  Retraining  Command, 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  a total  of  119 
confinees  graduated  from  high 
school  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
This  part  of  the  program  was  made 
possible  through  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  the  extension  division  of 
nearby  Vallejo,  Calif.,  high  schools. 
Certificates  earned  while  in  confine- 
ment will  he  exchangeable  for  reg- 
ular Vallejo  high  school  diplomas 
when  the  confinees  earning  them  are 
honorably  separated. 

Follow-up  studies  of  men  returned 
to  active  duty  by  the  retraining  com- 
mands show  that  the  majority  of 
these  men  succeed  in  completing 
their  enlistments  successfully. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Chief  to  Get  8th  Good  Conduct  Medal 


Everyone  has  heard  of  men  so  un- 
usual that  they  require  special-made 
furniture  and  specially  designed 
automobiles.  The  Navy,  however, 
has  retired  a man  so  unusual  that 
he  requires  a special-made  medal. 

The  medal  concerned  is  the  eighth- 
award  clasp  of  the  Navy  Good  Con- 
duct Medal.  Un- 
til now,  the  Navy 
hasn’t  had  any, 
although  one 
other  man  once 
earned  one.  The 
man  actually  to 
receive  one  when 
it’s  m a d e is 
B r u n o Reich, 
whom  the  Navy 
had  for  a long  Bruno  Reich 
time.  He  retired 

“on  30”  in  1947,  as  chief  yeoman. 

Reich  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  New 
Orleans  in  1917.  He  spent  most  of 
his  career  aboard  battleships,  serv- 
ing almost  10  years  aboard  uss 
Tennessee  (BB43). 

Besides  the  eight  Good  Conduct 
medals,  Reich  has  the  World  War 
I and  II  Victory  Medals,  Haitian 
Campaign  Medal,  American  De- 
fense Service  Medal  with  Fleet 
Clasp,  American  Campaign  Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
with  three  battle  stars,  and  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation,  which  was 
awarded  to  Tennessee  for  action  in 


1944  and  1945.  He  served  as  ship’s 
clerk  and  chief  ship’s  clerk,  under 
temporary  appointments,  during 
World  War  II. 

There  is  only  one  other  case  on 
record  where  an  eighth  Good  Con- 
duct award  was  earned,  and  there  is 
no  record  that  that  one  was  actually 
awarded.  That  was  a man  named 
Paul  Kempe,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1868,  became  a naturalized 
U.S.  citizen  and  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1888.  He  retired  in  1922 
as  a chief  boatswain’s  mate.  Even 
though  he  served  34  years  in  the 
Navy,  he  could  lose  no  time  in  earn- 
ing Good  Conduct  Medals  to  get 
eight  of  them.  For  a while  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  took  eight 
years  to  earn  one.  Arithmetic 
shows  that  he  got  at  least  one  for 
less  than  four  years’  good  conduct, 
each. 

Mr.  Kempe  got  them  the  hard 
way  and  the  easy  way,  but  he  wasn’t 
the  last  one  to  get  them  the  easy 
way.  Under  the  present  law  which 
went  into  effect  in  1945,  Good  Con- 
duct Medals  are  awarded  for  any 
three  years  of  continuous  enlisted 
service  in  the  Regular  Navy,  Naval 
Reserve,  or  as  an  inductee,  if  con- 
duct and  proficiency  in  rating  marks 
meet  the  requirements  and  the  per- 
son has  had  no  court-martial  con- 
viction and  not  more  than  one  other 
offense. 


Naval  Personnel  Trained 
For  Duty  in  Connection 
With  Guided  Missiles 

The  Applied  Physics  Lab  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  coordinates  and  super- 
vises technical  research  performed  in 
the  “Bumblebee”  project  by  more 
that  20  university  research  groups  and 
industrial  plants. 

On-the-job  training  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  trainees  includes 
assignments  to  such  projects  as  jet 
propulsion,  guidance,  telemetering, 
test  range  instrumentation  and  others. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  technical 
insight  into  the  inner  workings  of 
guided  missiles,  the  enrollees  are 
taught  preflight  testing,  launching, 
and  control  of  the  missile  during 
flight. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  en- 
listed personnel  may  become  eligible 
for  guided  missiles  ratings  which  are 
under  consideration. 

With  the  exception  of  administra- 
tive and  clerical  personnel,  men  se- 
lected for  guided  missile  training 
must  have  good  technical  backgrounds 
in  electronics,  fire  control,  ordnance 
and  mechanics,  with  high  grades  in 
GCT  (General  Classification  Test)  and 
MAT  (Mechanical  Aptitude  Test). 

Officers  must  have  background  in 
engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy or  aerodynamics. 

On-the-job  training  programs  are 
underway  at  various  other  bases  as 
well.  At  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  Inyokern,  Calif.,  some  in- 
struction on  the  job  is  given  to  station 
personnel  and  to  an  Army  detach- 
ment. 

At  the  Naval  Aviation  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  Chincoteague,  Va.,  sim- 
ilar limited  training  was  given  to  two 
Fleet  squadrons  and  10  Marine  Corps 
technicians,  emphasizing  the  use  of 
the  guided  missile  known  as  the 
“Bat.” 

Another  Navy  unit  at  White  Sands, 
Ariz.,  receives  special  training  in 
ordnance,  propulsion  and  instrumen- 
tation, and  various  Navy  personnel 
are  enrolled  in  the  Army’s  one-year 
course  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Guided  missile  instruction  is  also 
written  into  the  curricula  of  the  post- 
graduate school  at  Annapolis. 

With  short  range  guided  missiles 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Fleet  with- 
in two  years,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 


is  going  ahead  full  scale  with  inten- 
sive training  for  specially  selected  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  technicians. 

Both  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers and  men  are  being  tutored  for 
complete  readiness  by  the  time  the 
new  weapons  become  operational  re- 
alities. “Short  range”  guided  mis- 
siles, as  defined  by  BuOrd,  have  a 
range  of  five  to  10  miles. 

Having  commenced  in  early  1946 
at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  the  instruction  program 
emphasizes  on-the-job  training  under 
the  surveillance  of  civilian  scientists 
and  technicians  engaged  in  guided 
missiles  research  and  development. 

All  on-the-job  training  at  APL  is 
coordinated  with  “Bumblebee,”  a sci- 
entific project  engaged  in  developing 


guided  missiles  powered  by  ram  jet 
engines.  Their  first  product  was  the 
“flying  stovepipe,”  which  was  an- 
nounced as  having  attained  a speed 
“far  into  the  supersonic  range”  in 
February  1948. 

Reservists  Forming  Units 
In  Public  Relations  Field 

Activation  of  the  Volunteer  Naval 
Reserve  Public  Relations  Program 
has  been  authorized. 

Units  are  being  activated  in  major 
cities  and  other  locations  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  personnel  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  public 
relations  field  can  be  enrolled. 

These  units  will  provide  trained 
public  relations  personnel  for  mobili- 
zation in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
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What  Colors  of  Various  Ribbons  Mean 


All  Hands  has  received  numerous 
inquiries  on  the  meaning  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  various  ribbons.  Here  are 
the  explanations  of  the  colors  and 
order  in  which  ribbons  are  worn : 

• Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal  Rib- 
bon— There  is  no  known  basic  reason 
for  using  the  color  red  except  red 
in  the  American  flag  signifies  hardi- 
ness and  valor. 

• American  Defense  Service  Med- 
al— Yellow  symbolizes  the  golden  op- 
portunity presented  to  the  youth  of 
America  to  serve  their  country.  The 
stripes  are  our  national  colors. 

• American  Campaign  Ribbon — - 
Broad  blue  denotes  width  of  oceans 
which  protect  U.S.  shores.  The  nar- 


row stripes  are  the  national  colors 
of  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

• European- African-Middle  East- 
ern Campaign  Ribbon — Brown  is 
for  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Green  is  for  the  fields 
of  Europe.  The  stripes  of  red,  white, 
blue  and  black  are  the  U.S.  and  Ger- 
man colors. 

• Asiatic -Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Ribbon — Yellow  for  the  oriental 
race.  The  other  colors  are  the  Jap- 
anese and  U.S.  colors. 

• Navy  Occupation  Service  Rib- 
bon— Red,  white  and  black  for  the 
national  colors  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. 


LEGION  OF  MERIT 


Wk. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

* Styer,  Charles  W.,  RADM,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  CO,  SubBase,  New  London, 
Conn.,  January  to  December  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

* Berkey,  Russell  S.,  RADM,  usn,  Tulsa, 
Okla. : Task  group  commander,  operations 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  landing  at 
Mindoro,  Philippine  Islands,  12  to  17 
Dec  1944. 

* Keliher,  Thomas  J.  Jr.,  COMO,  usn, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.:  ComServDiv  104, 
SOPA,  action  against  the  Japanese, 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  13  July  to  15 
Aug  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Braine,  Clinton  E.  Jr.,  RADM,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C. : CO,  pre-commission- 
ing training  center,  Newport,  R.  I.,  March 
1945  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Carlson,  Milton  0.,  RADM,  usn 
(Ret),  Little  Compton,  R.I.:  Task  force 
commander,  under  the  commander  of  the 
southern  attack  force,  Okinawa,  18  Febru- 
ary to  6 Apr  1945. 

* Clarke,  Horace  D.,  RADM,  usn 
(Ret),  Portsmouth,  Va. : CO,  pre-com- 
missioning training  center,  Norfolk,  Va., 
February  1945  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Horne,  Charles  F.  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Communications  of- 
ficer, staff  of  ComPhiPac,  operations 


against  the  Japanese,  Marshall,  Gilbert 
and  Marianas  Islands,  October  1943  to 
November  1944. 

* Kelly,  Monroe,  RADM,  usn,  Norfolk, 
Va.:  Com  3,  5 Dec  1944  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* McCormick,  Lynde  D.,  VADM,  usn, 
Berryville,  Va.:  ComBatDiv  3,  operations 
against  the  Japanese,  Okinawa,  March  to 
May  1945. 

* Robertson,  Marion  C.,  RADM,  usn 
(Ret),  Houston,  Tex.:  Chief  of  staff  and 
deputy  commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Germany,  planning  and  occupation  of 
Germany,  20  March  to  15  Nov  1945. 

* Smith,  Oscar,  COMO,  usn  (Ret), 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.:  Chief  of  staff  and 
aide  to  CincLant,  August  1945  to  April 
1946. 

* Soucek,  Apollo,  RADM,  usn,  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.:  Assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  operations  on  staff  of  ContAirPac, 
January  to  June  1943. 

* Yates,  Charles  M.,  COMO,  usn  (Ret), 
Coronado,  Calif.:  ComNOB  Oran,  Algeria, 
and  convoy  commodore,  amphibious  inva- 
sion of  France,  August  1944. 

First  award: 

* Allen,  George  W.,  CAPT,  usn  (Ret), 
Alexandria,  Va.:  Task  unit  commander 
and  later  task  group  commander  in  the 
Mine  Force,  5th  Fleet,  East  China  Sea, 
June  1945  to  January  1946. 

* Bowling,  Jack  F.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.C.:  CTG  22.8,  operations 
in  the  Atlantic,  16  Jan  1945. 

* Bowlinc,  Selman  S.,  CAPT,  usn, 

Washington,  D.C. : ComMTBRon  21, 

operations  against  the  Japanese,  SoWes- 
Pac,  April  1943  to  January  1944. 


* Durham,  Thomas  A.,  COMO,  SC,  usn 
(Ret),  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Staff  of  Corn- 
Fair,  Alameda,  operations  against  the 
Japanese,  1 July  to  2 Sept  1945. 

* Grant,  Vernon  F..  COMO,  usn  (Ret), 
Osprey,  Fla.:  Atoll  commander  of  Ma- 
juro, Arno  and  Aur  Atolls,  and  island  , 
commander  and  commanding  officer,  NAS 
Majuro,  6 February  to  26  Sept  1944. 

* Ihric,  Russell  M.,  COMO,  usn  (Ret), 
Vallejo,  Calif.:  Member  of  staff  of  Cine-  ■ 
Pac  and  CincPoa,  October  1943  to  May 
1944. 

* Lester,  John  C.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 

State  College,  Pa.:  CO,  uss  Fayette,  oper-  1 
ations  aainst  the  Japanese,  Kwajalein. 
Guam,  Peleliu  and  Leyte,  January  to 
November  1944.  ; 

* Simons,  Robert  B.,  CAPT,  usn  (Ret),  t 
Charleston,  S.C.:  CO,  uss  Raleigh,  action 
against  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor,  7 
Dec  1941. 

* Smith,  Oscar,  COMO,  usn  (Ret),  * 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. : Deputy  chief  of 
staff  to  CincLant,  December  1944  to 
August  1945. 

* Titus,  Jack  C.,  CDR,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  CO,  uss  Narwhal,  14th  war  1 < 
patrol,  Japanese  waters,  14  September  to  i 

5 Oct  1944.  , 

+ Whitehair,  Francis  P.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
DeLand,  Fla.:  Military  government  officer,  ' 
Gilbert  sub-area  from  23  Dec  1943  to  15  i 
May  1944;  Military  government  officer  I 
on  staff  on  the  commander  of  the  forward 
area,  Central  Pacific,  and  ComMarianas. 

16  May  1944  to  10  June  1945. 

* Wieand,  Warren  G..  RADM,  MC,  usn 
(Ret),  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Medical  of- 
ficer on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of 
construction  troops,  operations  against  the 
Japanese,  Ryukyu  campaign,  11  April 
to  15  Aug  1945. 

* Wilkins,  Charles  W.,  CAPT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ComSubDiv  242,  May 
to  December  1944,  ComSubRon  12,  De- 
cember 1944  to  September  1945. 

* Wood,  Ralph  F.,  RADM,  usn  (Ret), 
Julian,  Calif.:  Com  17,  August  1944  to  ' 
September  1945. 


* Bernhart,  Francis  E.,  GMC,  usn.  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Effected  the  rescue  of  a 
wounded  man  from  drowning,  uss  New- 
comb, vicinity  of  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Crane,  Charles  E.,  BM2,  usn,  Pater- 
son, N.J.:  Aided  in  the  rescue  of  an  ex- 
hausted swimmer,  uss  Independence, 
Caroline  Islands,  3 Oct  1944. 
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Former  Navy  Salvage  Expert  Decorated 


A sailor  who  climbed  the  rigging 
of  sailing  ships  as  a seaman  and 
later  walked  the  bridge  of  capital 
ships  as  a flag  officer  has  been 
awarded  a gold  star  in  lieu  of  a 
third  Legion  of  Merit. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  Hartley,  USN 
(Ret),  who  enlisted  as  a naval  ap- 
prentice third  class,  qualified  in  sail 
in  the  frigates  Constellation  and 
Essex  and  served  on  active  duty  for 
46  years,  has  been  cited  for  his  serv- 
ices while  commanding  uss  Chester 
(CA  27)  during  Pacific  operations. 
He  retired  last  year. 

Latest  citation  awarded  RADM 
Hartley  was  for  his  services  com- 
manding Chester  from  16  July  1944 
to  8 Aug  1945  and  during  operations 
against  Jap-held  Wake  Island,  Mar- 
cus Island,  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima, 
Haha  Jima  and  Okinawa  and  during 
the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  RADM  Hartley  was  deco- 


rated many  times.  A salvage  expert, 
he  commanded  the  submarine  rescue 
vessel  uss  Falcon  during  salvage 
operations  of  the  submarines  S-51 
and  S-4  in  1927.  Again  in  1939  he 
commanded  the  unit  that  success- 
fully salvaged  uss  Squalus  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Navy’s  Diving  School  at  the 
Navy  Yard  (now  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory), Washington,  D.C. 

RADM  Hartley  received  his  first 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  command  of 
uss  Susan  B.  Anthony  (AP  72)  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  French  Moroc- 
co and  Sicily  in  1942-43  and  was 
awarded  a gold  star  in  lieu  of  the 
second  award  of  this  medal  while 
Commander,  Auxiliary  Vessels 
Shakedown  Group,  Fleet  Operational 
Training  Command,  Atlantic  Fleet 
in  1943-44.  He  became  division 
commander  of  ServRon  10  with 
rank  of  commodore  in  July  1945. 


* Dare,  Robert  G.,  MM2,  usnr,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.:  Swam  into  a mine  field 
to  rescue  a severely  wounded  man,  inva- 

; sion  of  France,  7 June  1944. 

* Hart,  Ralph  W.  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn,  Mon- 
: terey,  Calif.:  Directed  the  removal  of 

airplanes  from  a serious  fire  which  oc- 
curred at  the  John  Rodgers  airport  at 
Honolulu,  10  June  1947. 

* Hickman,  Ian  B.,  QM3,  usnr,  Gar- 
diner, Mass.:  Swam  a third  of  a mile  to 

1 assist  a badly  wounded  shipmate  and  as- 
sisted him  to  a life  raft  after  their  ship, 
uss  Swallow,  had  been  sunk  off  Okinawa, 

22  Apr  1945. 

* Houghton,  George  N.,  PHM3,  usnr, 
Salem,  Mass.:  Treated  and  evacuated 
wounded  men  on  Peleliu,  Palau  Islands, 

23  Sept  1944. 

* James,  Billy  M.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Haley- 
ville,  Ala.:  Aided  a wounded  man  and 
carried  him  to  safety  during  the  action 
on  Peleliu,  Palau  Islands,  18  Sept  1944. 

* Jurcevis,  Joseph  J.,  COX,  usn,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio : Rescued  a man  who  had 
fallen  overboard  from  the  bow  of  his 
ship,  15  Apr  1945. 

* Kern,  Clayton  J.,  ACEM,  usnr,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.:  Fought  fires  on  the  flight 
deck  in  the  vicinity  of  burning  planes, 
USS  Bunker  Hill,  Okinawa,  11  May  1945. 

* Kroll,  Francis  E.,  PHM3,  usn,  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  Exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire 
to  move  up  and  down  the  lines  assisting 
the  wounded  on  Guam,  21  to  24  July 

: 1944. 

* Krusenklaus,  Daniel  H.  Jr.,  TM2, 

| usn,  Louisville,  Ky. : Assisted  in  con- 
trolling flames  in  the  torpedo  room  dur- 
ing a fire,  uss  Cod,  26  Apr  1945. 

* Kuzela,  Steve,  SN,  usn,  Wellington, 
Ohio:  Effected  the  rescue  of  a drowning 
man  who  had  been  a passenger  in  a 
foundered  whale  boat  in  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands,  22  July  1945. 

* Larsen,  Harvey  L.,  AMM3,  usnr, 
Pardeeville,  Wis.:  Drove  a blazing  truck 


The  Navy  played  a part  in  helping  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  become  our  of- 
ficial national  anthem. 

For  years  various  songs  were  suggested 
for  acceptance,  among  them  Francis  Scott 
Key's  immortal  song. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  song  was  that  it  was  pitched  too  high 
for  popular  singing.  To  dispel  this  theory 
Congressman  Linthicum  of  Maryland,  be- 
fore a hearing  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  introduced  two  sopranos  ac- 
companied by  the  Navy  Band. 

Soon  after,  the  song  was  approved  by 
Congress  and  officially  became  the  na- 
tional anthem  21  April  1931  — 117  years 
after  it  was  written. 


to  an  area  where  it  could  not  endanger 
a plane  that  was  being  worked  on,  Clark 
Field,  Philippine  Islands,  16  Apr  1945. 

* Leibold,  William  R.,  BMC,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Supported  a shipmate  in 
the  water  for  eight  hours,  after  the  sink- 
ing of  his  vessel,  uss  Tang,  Formosa 
Strait,  24  September  to  25  October  1944. 

* Melikoff,  Alexander  V.,  BM2,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Cleared  wire  cables  on 
i ss  Seahorse  when  those  cables  fouled  the 
bow  planes  and  rendered  them  inopera- 
tive, 26  Mar  1945. 


A Michael,  George  L.  Jr.,  ENS,  usnr, 
Pryor,  Okla.:  Extingui  bed  an  extensive 
fire  on  board  an  ammunition  barge, 
Kwajelein,  Marshall  Islands,  22  Oct  1945. 

* Monahan,  Karl,  Yl,  usnr,  Marble- 
head, Mass.:  Rescued  a drowning  soldier 
from  the  heavy  surf  and  under  tow  off 
Lingayen  Beach,  Philippine  Islands,  13 
Jan  1945. 

* Neyland,  Wayne  B.,  F2,  usnr,  Alex- 
andria, Calif.:  Rescued  four  men  from  a 
small  life  raft  adrift  at  sea,  17  Sept 
1945. 

* O’Gorman,  Theodore  A.,  LCDR,  usnr. 
New  York  City:  Effected  the  re;cue  of 
personnel  trapped  in  an  inaccessible  com- 
partment, uss  Fechteler,  Atlantic  war 
area,  5 May  1944. 

* O’York,  Linwood  M.,  CWT,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Rescued  an  enlisted 
man  who  had  fallen  overboard  from  a 
boat  in  the  Hwangpoo  river,  Shanghai, 
1 Feb  1945. 

* Riley,  Philip  K.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.:  Proceeded  over  open  terrain 
to  treat  wounded  men  on  Guam,  Marianas, 

21  July  to  10  Aug  1944. 

* Robinson,  Stephan  B.,  CAPT,  USN 
(Ret),  Coronado,  Calif.:  Fought  fires  on 
board  a gasoline-loaded  barge,  NAS 
Samar,  Philippine  Islands,  22  Aug  1945. 

* Rockwell,  Edward  H.,  AMM1,  usn, 
Jackson,  Mich.:  Assisted  in  extinguish- 
ing a fire  in  his  plane  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  and  was  in  danger  of  explod- 
ing, New  Guinea,  6 Feb  1944. 

* Rosenbaum,  David  A.,  CBM,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Assisted  in  the  rescue 
of  the  survivors  of  a sunken  ship  while 
attached  to  uss  Pilot,  Atlantic  war  area, 

22  June  1943. 


National  Anthem 


NOVEMBER  1948 
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VARIETY  OF  READING 
IN  NAVAL  LIBRARIES 


|F  THERE  is  a hint  of  H.  Allen 

Smith-ian  dialect  to  be  found  any- 
where on  this  page,  credit  it  to  the 
fact  that  your  reviewer  read  Larks  In 
The  Popcorn  last.  The  style  as  well 
as  the  humor  is  infectious. 

The  appeal  of  this  month’s  books  is 
limited — as  Mr.  Smith  would  say — 
to  three  distinct  classes  of  people: 
people  who  live  in  the  country,  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  city  and  people 
who  live  in  ships.  These  books  will 
arrive  soon  at  your  ship  or  station 
library. 

• Remembrance  Rock,  by  Carl 
Sandburg;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 

Carl  Sandburg,  already  noted  as 
poet,  troubador,  biographer,  historian 
and  storyteller,  now  has  turned 
novelist. 

Remembrance  Rock  is  a novel  worthy 
of  the  four  and  one-half  years  spent 
in  writing  it.  It  is  a huge  novel — an 
epic  novel.  It  is  a novel  worthy  of 
taking  a place  among  those  of  Tol- 
stoy and  Franz  Werfel.  And  it’s  a 
novel  worthy  of  its  theme  and  locale 
— the  saga  of  America  during  350 
years  of  history. 

No  description  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  varied  and  wonderful  flavor,  the 
rich  and  dramatic  fare  which  all 
readers  will  find  in  the  pages  of  Re- 
membrance Rock.  It  was  written  by  a 
man  with  an  ear  for  the  accents  and 
language  of  America,  with  a mind 
for  understanding  and  a heart  for 


feeling.  It’s  a novel  about  human 
beings  who  lived,  laughed,  quarrelled, 
suffered,  blasphemed  and  dreamed, 
worshipped  and  killed,  hated  and 
loved,  with  reality  and  passion.  It’s 
more  than  1,000  pages  of  never-to-be- 
forgotten  reading. 

• Larks  In  The  Popcorn,  by  H. 
Allen  Smith;  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc. 

For  those  who  have  read  H.  Allen 
Smith’s  other  books,  no  description  of 
this  one  is  necessary;  for  those  who 
have  not,  no  description  is  possible. 

“In  a sense,”  Mr.  Smith  says, 
“Larks  In  The  Popcorn  is  a living-in- 
the-country  book,  yet  there  is  nothing 
educational  and  little  that  is  inspira- 
tional in  it.  There  is  talk  of  fertilizer, 
but  never  in  connection  with  the  land.” 

To  sum  the  thing  up,  it’s  just  plain 
funny. 

® Old  Man  Crow's  Boy:  Adven- 
tures in  Early  Idaho,  by  John  Bau- 
mann; William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Home,  for  young  Sprout — Old  Man 
Crow’s  Boy — was  the  Malad  River 
Basin,  where  the  old  man  had  founded 
a settlement.  It  was  a crossroads  in 
the  wilderness,  and  from  childhood 
Sprout  rubbed  shoulders  with  pros- 
pectors, cattlemen,  trappers,  sheep- 
herders,  drummers  and  the  miscel- 
laneous unclassified. 

The  author,  who  has  always  lived 
in  the  wildly  beautiful  country  of 
central  Idaho,  pictures  it  as  it  was 
from  1880  to  1909 — forests  teeming 


EPIC  in  its  proportions,  Carl  Sandburg's  Remembrance  Rock  is  a portrait 
of  America  painted  richly  in  blood  and  tears,  love  and  laughter. 


with  wild  life,  rivers  churning  with 
salmon,  the  open  range  at  last  for- 
saking the  ancient  ways  of  the  Indian. 

It’s  a fine  action  story,  written  in 
the  flat,  matter-of-fact  tone  of  an  old 
farmer’s  letter  to  a friend. 

• Crossroads  of  America,  the  story 
of  Kansas  City,  by  Darrell  Garwood; 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc. 

The  story  of  Kansas  City  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  story  of  America 
for  the  last  100  years.  The  city 
stands  where  the  nation's  arteries  and 
historic  borderlines  cross  and  have 
crossed.  There  was  where  the  West 
began — where  the  trails,  caravans  and 
river  boats  met  and  divided.  There  is 
where  traders  and  mountain  men  said 
good-by  to  civilization  before  plung- 
ing into  the  unknown.  And  the  city 
stood  squarely  on  the  border  between 
North  and  South. 

This  is  a human,  readable  story  of 
Kansas  City  in  terms  of  personalities. 
Extremely  fresh  and  vital,  this  narra- 
tive makes  the  past  come  alive.  There 
are  fur  traders  and  trail  blazers,  Kit 
Carson,  John  Brown  and  the  James 
boys.  The  story  goes  on  to  tell  of 
Colonel  Coates  of  Quality  Hill,  whose 
railroad  deal  saved  the  city.  It  tells 
of  Colonel  Swope,  whose  mysterious 
death  makes  a classic  murder  story. 
It  tells  of  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 
founder  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It's 
factual  stuff,  as  gripping  and  read- 
able as  the  best  fiction. 

• Little  Annie  Oakley  and  Other 
Rugged  People,  by  Stewart  H.  Hol- 
brook; The  Macmillan  Company.' 

Want  to  know  why  free  tickets  are 
called  “Annie  Oaklies”?  Well,  free 
passes  to  baseball  games  used  to  have 
holes  punched  through  them  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  pqid  passes. 
These  holes  reminded  some  people  of 
bullet  holes — and  Little  Annie  Oak- 
ley. . . . 

Little  Annie  Oakley,  the  hair-split- 
ting markswoman  who  charmed 
roughnecks  and  royalty  a half-cen- 
tury ago  is  only  the  first  of  the  rugged 
and  colorful  people  depicted  in  this 
hook.  The  hardy  New  Englanders 
known  as  Yankees  are  the  last.  Be- 
tween these  two  amusing  but  discern- 
ing character  sketches  are  many  oth- 
ers, bringing  to  the  reader  such 
high-stepping  personalities  as  The 
Original  Nature  Boy,  the  Late  Calam- 
ity Jane  and  Whistle  Punks. 

Here  is  a book  that  you  won’t  be 
able  to  lay  down— not  until  you  fin- 
ish two  or  three  of  its  portraits,  any- 
way. Then  you’ll  be  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  pick  it  up  again. 
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ALL  HANDS  BOON  SUPPLEMENT 


Bluejackets 

OF  1812 


Life  in  the  old-time  Navy  of  graceful  sailing  ships 
and  double  shotted  guns  was  one  of  considerable  sim- 
plicity, danger  and  monotony.  Sea  watches  were  stood 
port  and  starboard  with  endless  regularity,  the  food 
varied  but  little  from  an  almost  constant  low  standard, 
sleep  was  not  to  be  had  except  in  four-hour  snatches 
at  longest,  “liberty”  during  wartime  mostly  was  a 
Sunday  visit  to  another  vessel  close  by.  Compensations 
were  few,  pay  was  low  and  the  length  of  voyage  long 
and  uncertain. 

Yet  as  a whole  there  were  few  men  more  content 
with  their  lot,  'more  carefree  and  happy  than  the  tar- 
covered,  pig-tailed,  usually  bare-footed  seamen  of  the 
sailing  days.  Wherever  they  stood  their  watches — 
in  the  mast-tops,  at  the  quarter  deck  or  on  the  fore- 
castle— they  clustered  in  knots  around  a favorite  old- 
timer  and  listened  in  complete  awe  and  utter  belief  to 
many  a yarn  “as  long  as  the  fore-to’ -bowline,  spliced 
onto  the  jib-downhaul.” 

It  was  indeed  their  favorite  recreation.  Spiced  with 
sailors’  witticisms  and  smacking  of  sea  tang,  their  talk 
was  evolved  from  their  profession  in  a completely  new, 
refreshing  lingo  which  was  sometimes  incomprehensible 
to  the  landsman. 

The  old  timer,  bolstered  with  a vast  store  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  from  long  experience — many  a 40- 
year-old  sailor  with  30  years’  experience  could  be 
found  in  the  old  days — would  settle  himself  into  the 
center  of  the  group,  shift  a hefty  tobacco  cud  into  a 
cheek  and  begin  a yarn  that  would  last  until  the  end 


of  the  watch  if  the  weather  remained  fair.  It  was  the 
“time  of  the  jawing  bell.” 

Just  such  a yarn  is  the  following,  taken  from  a book- 
entitled  John  W.  Gould’s  Private  Journal  which  can  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  Navy  Department  library. 

John  Gould  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1814 
and  his  journal  was  printed  for  private  circulation  in 
1839,  after  his  death. 

In  1833,  Gould  had  signed  as  a seaman  on  board 
USS  Falmouth  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  where  he  had 
traveled  as  a crew  member  of  a merchant  vessel.  A 
sailor  of  little  experience  himself,  Gould  attempted  to 
capture  the  narration  of  the  following  story  as  it  was 
told  by  Falmouth’s  boatsivain,  a man  named  Robert 
O’Neal,  who  18  years  before  was  serving  on  board 
USS  President  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British 
during  the  War  of  1812 

The  battle  which  O’Neal  relates  between  President 
and  HMS  Endymion  lasted  for  two  and  a half  hours, 
ending  in  semi-darkness  between  2000  and  2030.  Al- 
though Endymion’s  sails  were  stripped  from  her  yards 
and  she  was  incapacitated  from  further  chase  of  the 
American,  President  had  suffered  24  killed  and  55 
wounded,  and  the  British  vessels  Pomone  and  Tenedos 
were  able  to  catch  up. 

“With  about  one  fifth  oj  my  crew  killed  and 
wounded,  my  ship  crippled,  and  a more  than  fourfold 
force  opposed  to  me,  without  a chance  of  escape  left,” 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  later  wrote,  “1  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  surrender.” 


HE  JAWING  BELL  of  the  mid- 
watch was  out,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  deck  was  half  asleep,  and 
the  reefers  of  the  watch  alto- 
gether so,  stowed  away  snugly. 
The  wind  was  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  blowing  six  knots;  fore 
and  maintopmast  stu’n’  sails  on 
her,  the  last  inch  of  the  weather- 
braces  hauled  in  and  belayed,  and  every  thing  snug. 

For  lack  of  better  employment,  I was  cruising  about 
decks  on  a wind,  when  I fell  in  with  a knot  of  old 
tars  on  the  to’-gallan’fo’-castle.  “Yo,  hoy,  fo’-castle- 
men,”  says  I,  as  I came  to  anchor  on  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit;  “how  do  you  fight  your  guns?  Bob  O’Neal. 


you  are  boatswain’s-mate-of-the-watch,  slue  yourself, 
and  spin  a yarn.” 

Bob  wanted  no  better  fun,  so,  without  wasting  breath 
in  lubberly  parley,  he  began: 

★ ★ ★ 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1815,  at  four  bells  in  the 
forenoon  watch  the  boatswain  called,  “All  hands,  up 
anchor,”  on  board  the  frigate  President,  Commodore 
Decatur,  then  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  off  the 
Battery. 

We  walked  it  up  in  the  turning  of  an  hour-glass, 
and  dropped  down  the  bay,  the  wind  at  Nor’-west,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Horseshoe. 

Now  it  was  high  water  on  the  bar  at  a quarter  past 
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nine  that  evening,  but  Decatur,  for  some  reason  which 
nobody  ever  knew,  called  all  hands,  up  anchor,  at  four 
bells  in  the  first  dog-watch.  As  soon  as  the  pilot  heard 
the  order,  he  went  to  Decatur.  “Commodore,”  says 
he,  “the  ship  cannot  go  over  the  bar  till  high-water.” 

“She  must  go,  Sir,”  says  Decatur. 

“It’s  impossible,  Sir,”  says  the  pilot. 

“Drive  her  over,”  says  the  commodore. 

That  settled  the  business,  and  we  weighed  anchor; 
but  it  blew  such  a gale  o’  wind,  that  the  only  sail  we 
set  was  a double-reefed  foretopsail,  and  so  stood  out 
for  the  Hook. 

When  the  ship  was  about  twice  her  length  from  the 
bar,  the  pilot  went  to  Decatur  again.  “Commodore 
Decatur,”  says  he,  “the  ship  cannot  go  over  the  bar; 
it’s  an  impossibility.  She’ll  strike,  and  thump  to 
pieces.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  “if  that's  the  case,  let 
go  the  anchor.” 

So  we  let  go  the  larboard-bower,  and  veered  away 
cable  enough  to  bring  "her  to.  The  ship  swung  round 
by  the  anchor,  and  her  stern  struck  on  the  bar. 

“Cut  away  the  cable!”  says  Decatur. 

We  had  hemp-cables  in  those  days,  and  a few  blows 
with  an  axe  cut  it  away,  and  we  swung  round,  and 
struck  broadside  on  the  bar,  and  there  she  thumped. 

Then  it  was,  “Down  topgallant  and  royal  yards!” 
and,  as  I was  captain  of  the  maintop,  I was  expected 
to  show  a lead. 

So  we  lay  aloft,  but  could  not  get  any  higher  than 
the  tops;  for  when  the  ship  struck,  which  she  did 
every  minute,  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  hold  on,  let 
alone  sending  down  yards;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  foretopsail  had  not  been  furled,  and  so  it  was 
flapping  as  if  it  would  carry  away  the  yard.  So  we 
lay  and  thumped  on  the  bar  till  high  water,  and  then 
she  floated. 

“Now,  Sir,”  says  Decatur  to  the  pilot,  “take  me 
back  to  New  York.” 

“It  is  impossible,  Sir,”  says  the  pilot,  “it  is  blowing 
a gale  o’  wind  from  the  North-West,  and  no  ship  that 
ever  floated  could  beat  up  against  it.” 

So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  to  sea; 
and,  as  the  wind  had  moderated  a little,  we  made  sail 
on  her  and  stood  out,  and  as  we  knew  the  English  fleet 
was  watching  for  us,  we  doused  every  light,  except 
the  binnacle-lamps,  and  kept  very  still.  As  it  was 
very  dark,  we  did  not  know  how  near  we  might  be  to 
them,  and  so,  with  every  thing  she  could  stagger 
under,  we  were  off,  South-East-by-East. 

About  seven  bells  in  the  mid-watch,  a blue  light  was 
burnt  by  the  English  admiral’s  ship  and  was  repeated 
by  all  the  ships  of  his  squadron  to  show  him  where 
they  were. 

They  were  all  around  us,  and  to  avoid  them  we 
hauled  close  on  the  wind,  boarded  our  larboard-tacks 
and  stood  in  for  the  Long  Island  shore. 

When  daylight  came,  we  found  the  English  fleet 
still  all  around  us.  Tenedos,  a frigate,  was  on  our 
starboard-bow,  the  frigate  Pomone  on  the  larboard  bow, 
the  frigate  Endymion  right  ahead,  the  brig  Despatch 
clear  out  to  sea  ahead,  and  the  sail  of  the  line  Majestic, 
74  guns,  astern. 

We  could  not  stand  all  that,  so  we  up  helm  and 
bore  away  to  the  South’ard,  and  setting  a foretopmast 
stu’n’-sail,  although  it  blew  a gale  of  wind,  we  left 


Johnny  Bull  to  take  care  of  himself.  In  two  hours, 
Endymion  was  the  only  ship  within  10  miles  of  us. 
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But  then  the  wind  began  to  ease  off,  and  though  we 
crowded  all  sail  Endymion  began  to  gain  upon  us.  She 
was  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  English  fleet,  and  was  kept 
light  and  in  complete  sailing  trim.  She  drew  her  pro- 
visions from  the  other  ships,  and  was,  of  course,  only 
in  ballast,  while  we  had  on  board  six  months  and 
thirteen  days’  provision  beside  stores  of  all  kinds  and 
were  heavy  with  shot.  To  add  to  all  this  weight,  we 
had  knocked  our  false-keel  to  pieces  on  the  bar;  some 
of  it  was  gone,  and  the  rest  stood  athwart-ships  and 
hindered  our  sailing  very  much. 

Well,  Endymion  kept  on  gaining  on  us  and  came  on 
hand-over-fist,  so  the  Commodore  gave  orders  to  lighten 
the  ship.  First  and  foremost  we  threw  over  all  the 
provision  except  10  days’  allowance,  but  with  the  wind 
still  easing  off,  Endymion  still  gained  on  us.  So  we 
threw  over  the  boats,  spare  rigging  and  spars,  then 
the  anchors,  and  cutting  the  cables  into  lengths  of 
five  or  six  fathoms  so  that  they  would  be  of  no  use 
to  any  one,  we  sent  them  overboard  too,  and  every 
thing  else  except  our  fighting-traps.  In  spite  of  all  we 
could  do,  Endymion  still  gained  on  us  and  it  was  very 
plain  she  would  overtake  us.  So,  at  six  bells  in  the 
afternoon  watch,  when  she  was  about  four  miles  astern, 
Commodore  Decatur  called  all  hands  aft. 

“Now,  my  lads,”  says  he,  “ Endymion  will  overtake 
us,  and  we  can’t  help  it;  but  when  she  comes  alongside, 
I want  you  to  give  her  one  broadside,  double-shotted, 
and  then  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship  must  board  her. 
We  will  take  her  and  go  off  in  her  (for  she  is  the 
fastest  ship  in  the  English  squadron),  and  leave 
President  where  she  is.  No  man  must  leave  the  ship 
till  you  see  me  mount  the  hammock-nettings,  and  then 
will  you  follow  me?” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir,  we  will  do  that,”  says  we,  and  gave 
him  three  cheers. 

By  this  time  Endymion  was  within  three  miles  of 
us,  and,  training  one  of  her  bow-chasers  on  us,  she 
let  drive  but  the  shot  fell  short  about  twice  the  ship’s 
length.  We  tried  her  with  our  stern-chasers  to  do  her 
some  hurt  if  possible  to  help  us  along,  but  our  shot  fell 
short,  too. 

At  two  bells  in  the  first  dog-watch  Endymion  s shot 
overreached  us.  She  was  within  a mile  of  us,  and 
shot  told  well  on  both  sides,  but  Tenedos  and  Pomone 
came  up  so  fast  that  we  saw  we  could  not  get  away. 

“Now,  my  boys,”  said  Decatur,  “we  must  surrender; 
but  I want  you  to  unrig  Endymion  for  me  first.  Will 
you  do  it?” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir,”  says  we,  and  cheered  him  again. 

Just  at  this  minute  a shot  from  Endymion  carried 
away  our  wheel,  and  killed  the  quartermaster-at-the- 
cun  and  three  men.  The  ship  broached  to  and  then 
while  the  drums  beat  to  quarters,  we  manned  our  star- 
board-battery.  In  17  minutes  Endymion  was  a wreck 
and  the  only  spar  standing  was  about  18  feet  of  her 
foremast. 

3 

All  this  time,  Decatur  stood  on  the  spar-deck  with 
his  speaking-trumpet,  singing  out,  “Don’t  overshot 
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your  guns,  my  brave  boys;  don’t  overshot  your  guns.” 
He  was  afraid  the  guns  would  burst  as  they  grew 
hot,  if  we  overshotted  them,  but  his  advice  was  not 
heeded.  We  put  three  round  shot  into  each  gun, 
and  as  Endymion  was  only  about  50  feet  from  us,  you 
may  know  how  the  shot  told.  Endymion,  of  course, 
would  not  strike  to  us  when  the  rest  of  their  squadron 
was  so  near,  and  so  we  continued  to  battle.  As  it 
was  now  too  dark  to  fight  by  the  flag,  we  sent  up  a 
light,  and  they  did  the  same.  About  this  time  our 
sailing-master  went  to  Commodore  Decatur,  and  told 
him  he  was  wounded,  and  must  go  below. 

“Where’s  your  wound,  Sir?”  says  Decatur, 

So  he  showed  him  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
which  was  a little  cut. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  “don’t  mind 
that.  Look  at  that  deck,  Sir,”  (the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  lieutenants  were  dead,  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
30  men  lay  on  deck  in  the  same  condition;)  “don’t 
think  of  going  below  now,  Sir.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  says  he,  “I’ll  go  below  and  get  it 
dressed,  and  come  on  deck  again.”  When  he  got  below, 
he  somehow  forgot  to  come  back. 

So  Decatur  sung  out  for  Lieutenant  Gallagher  (the 
third  lieutenant),  to  take  the  trumpet;  but  Robinson, 
a volunteer,  who  is  now  in  the  Havre  line,  hearing  his 
hail,  came  up  from  the  gun-deck.  “Commodore  Deca- 
tur,” says  he,  “I  am  only  a volunteer,  but  if  I can  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  you  may  command  my  services.” 
“Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  “take  the 
trumpet,  Sir.” 

So  Robinson  took  the  deck.  By  this  time  Endymion 
had  dropped  astern,  but  Tenedos  was  on  our  larboard- 
bow  and  Pomone  on  our  starboard-quarter. 

“Now,  Commodore  Decatur,”  says  Robinson,  “I 
wish  you  would  sink  that  Tenedos,  and  then  Majestic 
will  sink  us,  and  we’ll  all  go  down  together.  Our 
larboard  guns  are  shotted,  and  one  broadside  will 
send  her  straight  to  the  bottom.” 

“No,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  “I  will  not  throw  away  the 
lives  of  my  brave  fellows  so.  Now  go  below,  my 
lads.  We  must  surrender  and  you  want  refreshment, 
so  go  below.” 

We  turned  to  and  threw  all  our  muskets,  pistols,  cut- 
lasses, boarding-spikes  and  every  thing  overboard, 
and  cutting  loose  both  batteries,  we  went  down  to  the 
berthdeck  to  get  something  to  eat  and  drink,  for  we 
had  touched  nothing  since  we  left  the  Hook  and  had 
not  slept  a minute  either.  I was  going  along  forward 
on  the  berthdeck  when  I stumbled  over  a dead  marine, 
and  as  I was  getting  up  I found  two  bottles  of  devilish 
fine  wine;  for  the  Commodore  had  ordered  his  stores 
to  be  given  to  the  sailors,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
found  this  wine  knocking  about  the  deck.  Just  as  I 
got  upon  my  feet,  one  of  the  topmen,  named  Harry 
Brown,  came  along,  whose  scalp  had  been  torn  up  by 
a musket  ball,  and  hung  over  his  face,  so  that  he  could 
not  see.  So  I gave  him  one  bottle  of  the  wine  and 
it  did  him  a great  deal  of  good,  but  he  was  down- 
hearted and  thought  he  should  die.  He  told  me  to 
take  a large  gold  chain  which  he  wore,  and  give  it  to 
his  wife  when  I got  home.  I did  so,  and  kept  it  in 
spite  of  the  English  thieves,  and  gave  it  to  her  accord- 


ing to  orders.  When  we  went  below,  Decatur  took  his 
trumpet,  and  went  forward  on  the  fo’castle,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  larboard  cathead,  he  hailed  Tenedos. 

“I  have  surrendered,  Sir,”  they  pretended  not  to 
hear  him,  and  let  drive  a whole  broadside  into  us. 

“I  have  surrendered,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  again. 

“To  whom?”  says  Tenedos. 

“To  the  squadron,  Sir,”  says  Decatur,  for  he  was 
too  proud  to  say  he  had  surrendered  to  any  one  ship.  1 

Bang!  came  another  broadside  from  Tenedos.  Now, 
when  they  fired  this  second  broadside,  the  first  lieuten- 
ant, with  other  officers  and  a boat's  crew,  had  just 
boarded  us  from  Pomone,  which  lay  on  our  starboard- 
quarter,  close  aboard  of  us;  and  the  shot  from  Tenedos 
killed  two  officers  and  five  men  on  board  Pomone.  So 
the  first-lieutenant  of  Pomone  run  forward,  and  hailed 
Tenedos : 

“Cease  firing,  Sir!”  says  he,  “His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty’s officers  are  aboard,  Sir.” 

4 . 

Tenedos  stopped  firing,  and  the  Englishmen  boarded 
us  by  the  hundred,  and  in  five  minutes  there  were 
four  hundred  of  them  aboard  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous sea  and  the  gale  of  wind.  Then  they  had  their 
hands  full,  for  all  our  guns  were  cruising  about  decks, 
rolling  with  the  roll  of  the  ship  in  every  direction. 

It  was  as  much  as  a man’s  life  was  worth  to  be  on 
our  main  gundeck  then,  for  if  a long  32-pounder  had 
rolled  over  a fellow,  he  would  be  about  used-up. 

The  Englishmen  danced  and  swore  a good  deal 
when  they  came  to  secure  the  batteries  again  and 
wanted  us  to  lend  them  a hand,  but  devil  a bit  would 
we  do,  so  they  had  the  fun  all  to  themselves.  After 
they  had  got  everything  snug  again,  they  took  half 
of  us,  and  sent  us  aboard  Tenedos;  and  as  it  was  now 
near  four  bells  in  the  first  watch  they  stowed  us  away 
in  the  fore-hold,  in  double  irons,  to  keep  us  safe  till 
morning. 

Then  it  was,  “down  all  boats,  and  search  for 
Endymion,”  for  she  had  dropped  so  far  astern  that 
they  did  not  know  where  she  was;  but  at  last  they 
found  her,  and  towed  her  up  as  the  wind  lulled,  and 
when  we  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  in  the  morning, 
she  was  alongside. 

Well,  they  took  us  on  deck  and  stowed  us  away  on 
the  booms  amidships,  in  double-irons,  and  the  whole 
guard  of  marines  was  under  arms,  standing  sentry 
over  us. 

Now,  we  had  had  but  little  to  eat  or  drink  for  1 
nearly  two  days,  and  were  almost  dead  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  I determined  to  ask  for  something, 
come  what  would;  so  I spoke  to  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard. 

“Sergeant,”  says  I,  “will  you  allow  a prisoner  to 
speak  to  you?” 

“It  is  contrary  to  orders,”  says  he,  “but  say  on.” 

So  I told  him  how  it  was  with  us  and  begged  him 
to  ask  the  officer  of  the  deck  for  something  for  us. 
He  went  to  the  lieutenant  and  told  him  that  the 
prisoners  wanted  some  water. 

“Who  asked  you?”  says  the  lieutenant. 

“One  of  the  men,  Sir,”  says  the  sergeant. 

“Send  him  to  me,”  says  the  lieutenant. 

The  sergeant  came  forrard;  “Where’s  the  man  who 
spoke  to  me  for  water?” 
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“I’m  the  man,”  says  I. 

So  he  knocked  off  my  feet-irons,  and  I went  aft  to 
the  lieutenant.  He  was  the  only  officer  aboard,  all  the 
rest  being  aboard  President,  and  a devilish  smart 
fellow  he  was,  too.  So  I told  him  how  it  was,  that 
we  were  suffering  for  water,  and  begged  him  to  give 
us  a little. 

“What’s  your  name?”  says  he. 

“Robert  O’Neal,  Sir,”  says  I. 

“An  Irishman!”  says  he,  “by  heaven,  I’ll  hang  you!” 

“Well,  Sir,”  says  I,  “will  you  please  to  give  us  a 
little  water?” 

So  he  sung  out  for  the  master’s-mate  of  the  hold, 
and  told  him  to  give  me  four  ten-gallon  casks  of 
water,  and  a couple  of  bags  of  bread.  I took  it  and 
served  it  out  to  our  men,  but  they  jumped  at  it  as  if 
they  were  mad  and  acted  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
men.  They  drank  all  the  water  and  took  all  the  bread 
so  quick  that  I could  not  get  any  myself.  Then  the 
lieutenant  sent  for  me. 

“Well,”  says  he,  “how  did  you  make  out?” 

“But  poorly  myself,  Sir,”  says  I,  “the  men  took  it 
all,  and  I had  none  left.” 

“Well,”  says  he,  “sit  down  on  that  carronade  slide, 
my  man,  and  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  for  you.” 

It  was  now  about  his  dinner-time,  three-bells  in  the 
afternoon  watch,  and  he  went  down  to  his  dinner  and 
sent  up  to  me  a piece  of  fresh  beef  and  potatoes  and 
every  thing  I wanted,  and  I made  a devilish  good 
dinner.  Pretty  soon  he  came  up  from  below. 

“Well,  my  lad,”  says  he,  “how  did  you  make  out?” 

“Very  well,  Sir,  and  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,”  says 
I ; “there’s  only  one  thing  wanting.” 

“What’s  that?”  says  he. 

“A  little  grog,  if  you  please.  Sir,”  says  I. 

“Well,’  says  he,  “I'll  be  damned  if  you  are  not  a 
whole-souled  fellow.  You  shall  have  some  grog, 
anyway.” 

So  he  wrote  an  order  on  the  purser’s  steward  for 
a half  pint  of  grog  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to 


go  and  get  it.  I went  below  and  got  the  grog  and  then 
I was  all  right.  When  I came  on  deck,  he  made  me 
come  aft  to  him  and  talked  to  me  a long  while. 

Well,  that  afternoon  they  sent  all  hands  of  us  aboard 
of  Endymion,  stowing  half  of  us  in  the  fore  hold  and 
the  rest  on  the  main  gundeck,  amidships,  in  irons, 
and  as  she  had  jury-masts  rigged,  they  all  bore  away 
for  Bermuda. 

5 

Now  Endymion  was  still  the  fastest  ship  in  the  squad- 
ron and  not  being  very  full  manned,  we  agreed  to 
rise  and  take  her  and  bear  away  for  some  port  in  the 
States.  We  had  it  all  arranged,  and  in  three  minutes 
more  the  ship  would  have  been  our  own,  when  the 
main  jurymast  went  by  the  board  and  dished  all  our 
plans. 

In  a couple  of  days  we  made  Bermuda,  and  there 
we  were  landed  and  marched  through  the  town,  and 
a set  of  such  looking  fellows  no  man  ever  saw.  We 
had  not  been  shaved  for  so  long  a time  that  we  looked 
like  bears.  Water  was  no  shipmate  of  ours,  and  as 
the  English  thieves  had  stolen  everything  we  had,  the 
clothes  that  we  wore  were  both  few  and  small;  for 
example,  my  thumbnail  is  as  well  clothed  as  we  were. 
As  we  went  along  with  our  hands  behind  our  backs, 
two  and  two,  the  boys  pelted  us  with  mud,  eggs,  dead 
cats,  and  such-like.  Then  they  put  us  aboard  Ardent, 
64,  commanded  by  a mean  old  hunks,  Sir  William 
Barnaby,  or  “Captain  Bill,”  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
and  we  lay  in  port  aboard  of  her  till  the  peace. 

The  ladies  of  Bermuda  gave  us  clothing  and  nick- 
nacks,  and  tried  to  make  us  comfortable,  but  under 
“Captain  Bill”  that  was  an  impossibility.  So,  when 
the  peace  came,  they  shipped  us  to  New  York  and 
we  arrived  there  in  June,  safe  and  sound,  and  now  I 
hail  hereabouts.  Now  hand  over  the  grog.  I say, 
Jack,  you  mouldy-headed  rascality,  pay  the  fiddler; 
you  spoke  for  him.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Bob,”  says  I,  “so  I will,”  half  in  fair  words 
and  the  rest  in  promises. 


Majestic  President  Pomone  Endymion  Tenedos 
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ingly  amused  at  the  tale  of  the  “youngster” — is  Carpenter’s  Mate 
John  Griffith,  age  62.  The  record  of  his  first  enlistment  in  the 
Navy  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Seated  with  arms  folded  is  David  Ireland,  who  had  seen  38  years 
of  naval  service  by  the  time  this  picture  was  taken  when  he  was 
55.  And  puffing  on  what  seems  to  he  a well-cherished  corn  col)  is 
Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  John  King,  who  at  54  was  the  youngest  of 
the  four.  Records  show  that  King  first  enlisted  when  he  was  42. 
★ ★ ★ 

Operations  of  MATS  and  NATS  aircraft  have  more  than  one 
person  in  doubt,  including  the  unknown  who  wrote  the  caption  for 
the  picture  of  Naval  Photo  Squadron  1 embarking  for  Alaska 
and  forwarded  it  for  our  August  hook  (p.  22).  The  flight  was 
made  by  VR-5 — not  MATS  but  NATS. 


C CLDOM  has  a single  picture  aroused  so  much  reader  comment 
**  as  that  which  appeared  on  the  September  back  cover. 

One  of  many  letters  came  from  NAS  Glenview,  where  an  airman 
apprentice  was  prompted  to  sit  down  and  write,  “On  the  back 
cover  of  the  September  1948  All  Hands  is  a picture  of  the  old 
Navy  ...  I have  been  in  since  ’42,  but  these  boys  were  in  before 
my  time.” 

Just  as  a matter  of  interest,  we  checked  up  on  how  much  before 
his  time — and  ours — and  came  up  with  the  information  that  the 
picture  was  taken  by  an  assistant  surgeon  on  board  uss  Mohican 
while  under  way  in  the  Pacific  in  the  year  1888  (A.D.) 

The  man  standing  up,  Captain-of-the-hold  Gilbert  Purdy,  was 
60  years  old  at  the  time  and  continued  on  active  duty  until  1900. 
when  he  became  72.  lie  was  born  in  1828  and  served  in  the 
Civil  War  as  a Union  artillery  sergeant  and  as  a sailor  on  hoard 
many  Navy  ships,  one  of  them  being  Admiral  Dewey’s  Olympia 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  lived  to  he  84. 

Purdy,  however,  isn’t  the  oldest  man  in  the  group.  Seated  on 
the  foot  locker  witli  hands  clasped  behind  his  head — and  seem- 
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• AT  RIGHT:  On  leave  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps  at  a resort  that  in 
prewar  days  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
in  Europe,  Ralph  Aceti,  Jr.,  SA,  and  two 
Bavarian  friends  perform  an  ancient  ritual. 
Aceti  is  attached  to  a Navy  unit  based  in 
London. 
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Navy  food,  prepared  in  spotless  galleys,  is 
justly  famed  throughout  the  world  . . . Chow  down ! 


SHIP  OVER  WITH  YOUR  SHIPMATES 
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• FRONT  COVER:  All  over  the  world  sailors  are  gathering 
in  groups  and  singing  Christmas  hymns.  Here  (left  to  right) 
K.  E.  Allison,  PN1,  USN;  W.  L.  Hethington,  MAI,  USN;  G.  E. 
Sullivan,  MA2,  USN,  and  L.  P.  Keane,  J03,  USN,  sing  out 
with  'Silent  Night.' — All  Hands  photo  by  Walter  G.  Seewald. 

• AT  LEFT:  A liberty  launch  from  the  carrier  USS  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  comes  alongside  the  fleet  landing  at  Piraeus, 
Greece. — All  Hands  photo  by  LTJG  J.  J.  Cecchini,  USN. 


CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  All  Hands  are  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photos  unless  otherwise  designated:  pp.  2-5,  NACA;  p.  6,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  pp.  18-19,  USMC;  p.  32,  lower  left  AP. 


FANTASTIC  model  of  an  aircraft  of  the  future  is  being  mounted  for  testing  in  the  NACA's  40  by  80-foot  tunnel. 


Creating  the  Planes  of  Tomorrow 


WHO  determines  the  shape  of  the 
planes  of  the  future? 

More  than  any  other  person  or  or- 
ganization, it  is  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Out  of 
jungles  of  weird  looking  contraptions, 
this  vast  organization  obtains  the  facts 
and  figures  on  planes  and  equipment 
that  will  see  service  in  the  Fleet  of 
the  future. 

The  Navy  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  NACA  since  the  committee  was  es- 
tablished. The  two  work  together  as 
a team  to  the  end  that  America’s 
leadership  in  the  air  will  continue. 

NACA  leads  the  world  in  basic  re- 
search in  the  aeronautical  sciences. 
“The  airplanes  of  tomorrow  are  flying 
today  in  the  research  laboratories  of 
NACA.” 

Because  of  this  undisputed  leader- 
ship, most  ideas  for  additional  re- 
search originate  within  the  committee 
itself. 

However,  when  the  Navy  has  a 
question  to  be  answered  or  a special 


problem  to  be  solved,  the  Navy  in- 
troduces it  to  one  or  more  of  NACA’s 
32  subcommittees  for  consideration. 
There  it  is  discussed  by  experts  in  the 
particular  field.  If  the  investigation 
is  considered  to  be  worth  making,  ap- 
proval is  given,  NACA  accepts  it  and 
the  wheels  start  rolling. 

Navy  experts,  together  with  the 
committee’s  scientists,  then  tackle  the 
problem  together.  Teamwork  and  co- 
operative action  eventually  solve  it. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Navy-NACA  cooperation  is  the  joint 
attack  now  in  progress  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  transonic  speed  region. 
Transonic  aerodynamics  is  an  enor- 
mous and  complex  field  and  the  need 
for  theory  has  been,  and  still  is,  great. 

The  subsonic  field  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  explored.  Scientific  theory 
and  that  which  occurs  in  fact  are 
amazingly  consistent. 

The  same  is  pretty  generally  true  in 
the  supersonic  ranges.  Even  though  a 
great  deal  of  experimental  work  re- 


mains to  be  done  to  confirm  the  theo- 
ries, present  theories  on  supersonic 
flows  are  pretty  well  established. 

In  the  transonic  field  however,  such 
is  not  the  case.  Only  a beginning  has 
been  made.  Knowledge  at  present  is 
entirely  the  result  of  experiment — in 
brief,  the  old,  expensive  trial  and  error 
method. 

To  explore  this  field  exhaustively 
and  systematically,  the  Navy  contract- 
ed for  two  unusual  experimental 
planes:  D-558  Phase  1,  the  now-fa- 
mous  Skystreak,  and  D-558  Phase  11, 
the  lesser  known,  needle-nosed  Sky- 
rocket. 

These  two  planes,  instrumented  by 
NACA  and  flown  by  Navy  and  NACA 
test  pilots,  are  being  used  to  investi- 
gate by  frequent,  progressively  faster 
flights,  the  transonic  zone.  These 
piloted  craft  are  inching  their  way 
through  the  troublesome  sonic  barrier 
and  are  supplying  information  unob- 
tainable from  wind  tunnels. 

Another  example  of  similar  coopera- 
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tion  is  the  use  of  a Navy  L-39  at 
Langley  to  study  stability  and  control 
problems  in  low-speed  flight  tests  of 
planes  having  swept-back  wings — this 
modified  Kingcobra  has  its  wings 
angled  back  some  35  degrees.  It  is 
now  known  that  swept-back  wings  are 
effective  in  reducing  turbulence  and 
other  undesirable  effects  of  compres- 
sibility encountered  in  the  transonic 
speed  range.  Information  obtained 
from  these  tests  has  already  proved 
useful  in  the  designing  of  current 
fighter  types. 

Created  in  1915  by  act  of  Congress, 
the  now-vast  NACA  organization  is 
specifically  charged  with  “study  of  the 
problems  of  flight  with  a view  to  their 
practical  solution.”  To  aid  in  the 
quest  of  knowledge  of  flight,  it  oper- 
ates three  huge  laboratories,  initiates 
fundamental  research  programs  on  all 
phases  of  aeronautical  and  related  sci- 
ences, coordinates  the  programs  of 
other  agencies,  and  encourages  and 
supports  the  inquiries  of  other  scien- 
tific and  educational  institutions. 

The  major  part  played  by  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  comes  in  taking  NACA’s 
fundamental  research  results  and, 
with  their  increased  facilities  for  test- 
ing and  evaluation,  exploring  the  mili- 
tary application  of  these  results. 

In  simple  terms,  the  committee 
makes  the  calculations  and  says  what 
the  results  ought  to  be.  The  Navy  and 
Air  Forces  check  the  application  of 
the  data  to  military  design  require- 
ments and  let  NACA  know  whether  or 
not  more  information  will  be  needed. 

The  three  principal  research  labora- 
tories operated  by  the  committee  are: 

• Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
located  on  Navy’s  huge  Moffett  Field 


south  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  This 
laboratory  is  primarily  interested  in 
transonic  and  supersonic  aerodynam- 
ics. They  have  at  Ames  the  largest 
and  some  of  the  fastest  wind  tunnels 
in  the  world. 

• Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Cleveland  Air- 
port, Ohio.  Here  they  explore  all 
aspects  of  aircraft  propulsion  and,  at 
present,  are  concerned  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  surrounding  high-speed 
propulsion.  They  also  carry  out  most 
of  the  organization’s  icing  and  weather 
research. 

• Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  located  on  Langley  Field 
near  Hampton,  Virginia.  This  is  the 


first  and  largest  of  the  three  labora- 
tories. Research  conducted  here 
touches  on  virtually  every  phase  of 
aerodynamics  and  the  related  sciences. 

These  three  laboratories  contain  the 
finest  equipment  in  the  world  for  the 
investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  sci- 
ence of  flight.  As  new  problems  de- 
velop, the  engineers  devise  new  meth- 
ods and  equipment  for  probing  them. 

Aerodynamics  is,  in  plain  language, 
the  study  of  air  in  motion.  To  the 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
study,  the  wind  tunnel  has  become  as 
essential  a tool  as  a hammer  to  a 
carpenter.  Present  NAA  facilities 
cover  the  entire  speed  range  from 
low  subsonic  speeds  up  to  four  and  a 


BLAST  of  supersonic  air  roars  through  turning  vanes  (left)  into  test  section  (right)  in  Navy-NACA  6 by  6-foot  tunnel. 
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ACCURACY  is  essential  in  the  models  (left)  and  their  mountings  (right)  within  the  stainless  steel,  supersonic  tunnels. 


half  times  the  speed  of  sound — in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,500  mph  at  sea 
level. 

Two  important  subsonic  tunnels  and 
certainly  the  most  spectacular  are 
NACA’s  two  full  scale  tunnels,  the 
40-by-80-foot  one  at  Ames  and  the 
30-by-60-foot  one  at  Langley. 

The  Langley  tunnel,  providing  wind 
velocities  up  to  120  mph,  was  the 
largest  tunnel  ever  planned  when  it 
was  completed  in  1931.  Despite  the 
relatively  low  velocities  obtainable,  it 
is  still  useful  for  large  scale  drag 
investigations  and  the  study  of  sta- 
bility and  control  in  the  landing  speed 
range. 

Since  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
keep  landing  speeds  as  low  as  possible 
— certainly  below  120  mph  for  opera- 
tional types  of  aircraft — the  smaller 
and  slower  Langley  wind  tunnel  will 
undoubtedly  prove  useful  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Capable  of  handling  planes  with 
wing  spans  of  over  70  feet,  the  40-by- 
80-foot  tunnel  at  Ames  is  the  world’s 
largest.  The  entire  structure  covers 
eight  acres  of  ground. 

In  completing  a circuit  of  the  tunnel, 
the  air,  24  million  cubic  feet  of  it 
weighing  over  900  tons,  travels  nearly 
half  a mile.  Electric  motors  turning 
up  36,000  horsepower  produce  a 250 
mph  air  stream. 

Other  NACA  tunnels  in  the  sub- 
sonic range  include  pressure  tunnels 
which  produce  air  velocities  from  zero 
up  to  the  speed  of  sound  and  are 
capable  of  simulating  almost  every 
imaginable  atmospheric  condition. 

These  subsonic  tunnels  made  pos- 
sible the  experimental  and  practical 
development  of  the  famous  NACA 
series  of  low-drag  laminar-flow  air- 


foils which  are  used  throughout  avia- 
tion today. 

Despite  increasing  emphasis  on  and 
publicity  about  transonic  and  super- 
sonic speeds,  these  low  velocity  wind 
tunnels  will  always  be  important  and 
necessary.  No  matter  how  fast  they 
run,  you  always  have  to  slow  ’em  down 
to  get  ’em  in  the  barn. 

The  eight-foot  tunnel  at  Langley 
was  the  first  large  tunnel  to  produce 
wind  velocities  in  the  transonic  range. 
This  tunnel  has  supplied  reliable  in- 
formation up  to  nearly  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  is  largely  responsible  for 
design  information  used  in  both  phases 
of  D-558  Navy-NACA  transonic  re- 
search planes. 

In  their  ceaseless  efforts  to  expand 
the  horizons  of  man’s  knowledge  of 
flight,  NACA  designed  and  built  four- 
teen supersonic  wind  tunnels.  They 
range  in  size  from  small  8-inch  and 
9-inch  tunnels  to  the  6-by-8-foot  giant 
nearing  completion  at  Lewis. 

At  present,  however,  the  largest 
NACA  supersonic  tunnel  in  operation 
is  the  6-by-6-foot  one  at  Ames.  This 
tunnel  was  built  with  the  Navy’s  as- 
sistance and  is  capable  of  producing 
variable  speeds  from  500  to  1,200 
miles  per  hour. 

The  power  required  to  run  a super- 
sonic tunnel  is  fantastic.  The  6-by-8- 
foot  tunnel  at  Lewis  will  require  the 
combined  output  of  three  motors  total- 
ing over  87,000  horsepower. 

Another  field  of  research  in  which 
the  Navy  is  particularly  interested  is 
hydrodynamics. 

To  investigate  this  important  field, 
NACA  has  developed  towing  tanks  up 
to  2900  feet  long,  providing  model 
towing  speeds  up  to  80  mph.  With 
these,  they  also  use  a specially  de- 


veloped impact  basin  that  reproduces 
accurately  rough  water  so  that  sea- 
plane landings  and  landplane  ditch- 
ings may  be  studied  under  known  and 
controlled  conditions. 

The  impact  basin  can  handle  models 
or  floats  up  to  2,400  pounds  landing 
at  speeds  up  to  70  mph.  The  basin 
is  equipped  with  a wave  maker  that 
can  produce  waves  over  three  feet  in 
height  and  60  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 
It  is  of  great  value  in  hull  stress  anal- 
ysis. 

During  the  war  much  work  was 
done  in  this  basin  on  ditching.  The 
result  is  that  planes  leaving  the  design- 
ing boards  today  have  good  ditching 
characteristics  built  into  them. 

And  thanks  to  the  committee,  our 
short,  squat  friend  the  flying  boat  is 
wearing  the  “new  look.”  Developed 
in  NACA  laboratories,  the  planing- 
tail  hull  has  given  the  Navy  high 
hopes  for  the  future  in  the  flying  boat 


TRANSONIC  flight  problems  are  bein 
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department.  Slim  and  sleek,  the  new 
configuration  is  cleaner  in  both  air 
and  water  and  seems  to  offer  a definite 
possibility  that  the  once-ponderous 
seaplane  will  be  a speed  merchant  in 
the  future. 

The  projected  use  of  turbo-jet, 
turbo-propeller  and  ram  jet  aircraft 
in  large  numbers  for  both  military 
and  commercial  purposes  makes  nec- 
essary a jet  fuel  that  will  be  available 
in  quantity.  Moreover,  it  is  essential 
that  the  fuel  deliver  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  energy  per  unit  volume 
since  the  consumption  of  a jet  is  enor- 
mous and  storage  space,  due  to  ex- 
treme streamlining,  very  limited. 

To  these  ends  research  is  being 
conducted  at  Lewis  in  three  main 
directions:  to  improve  present  hydro- 
carbon fuels,  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  other  types  of  fuel 
and  to  determine  changes  necessary 
in  current  engines  that  present  fuels 
available  in  the  greatest  quantity  can 
be  used. 

The  result  of  all  NACA  research  is 
a technical  report  which  contains  de- 
tailed information  on  laws  and  prin- 
ciples governing  design,  behavior  and 
use  of  aircraft  and  materials  under  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  conditions. 

Promptly  published,  these  reports 
are  distributed  as  a government  serv- 
ice to  the  Navy  and  to  other  interested 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

These  reports  are  of  inestimable 
value.  In  designing  a carrier  plane 
for  example,  the  designer  would  con- 
sult the  compiled  characteristics  of 
airfoils  and  select  the  type  best  suited 
to  his  purpose.  If  he  were  designing 
a bomber,  the  amount  of  lift  inherent 
in  the  airfoil  would  be  a controlling 
factor.  If  it  were  a fighter,  he  would 
be  more  interested  in  high-speed  foils. 


FULL-SIZED  turbo-propeller  installation  is  tested  in  an  NACA  altitude  wind 
tunnel  under  a wide  variety  of  accurately  simulated  flight  conditions. 


From  accumulated  research  reports 
on  stability  and  control,  he  can  de- 
sign stability  and  good  handling  qual- 
ities into  the  plane. 

Other  information  provided  covers 
most  operational  problems — icing  in 
flight,  load  and  flight  limits  of  the 
aircraft,  landing  characteristics,  even 
the  ditching  behavior  of  landplanes  at 
sea,  are  covered  by  the  reports.  Con- 
sequently pilots  don’t  have  to  learn 
such  things  the  hard  way. 

Since  its  creation,  the  NACA  has 
had  an  important  influence  on  almost 
every  development  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics. Their  work  in  the  present 
shows  every  promise  of  overshadow- 
ing their  achievements  of  the  past 
which  include  such  accomplishments 
as  the  famous  NACA  cowling  used  by 
almost  every  plane  in  the  air  today, 


the  laminar-flow  wing,  thermal  ice 
prevention  and  countless  other  avia- 
tion developments. 

The  general  areas  of  research  en- 
gaged in  by  the  committee  can  be 
divided  roughly  as  follows:  aerody- 
namics, hydrodynamics,  propulsion, 
aircraft  loads,  air  frame  construction 
and  materials,  operating  problems, 
physical  research,  flight  and  pilotless 
craft.  These  general  headings  over- 
lap and,  moreover,  as  planes  fly 
higher,  faster  and  farther,  the  prob- 
lems of  aeronautical  science  become 
more  and  more  interwoven  with  the 
other  sciences. 

The  new  jet  forces  hurtling  across 
the  sky  today  are  just  a beginning. 
As  the  scale  of  sky  speeds  goes  higher, 
NACA.  as  it  has  in  the  past,  will  be 
instrumental  in  boosting  it. 


explored  systematically  with  D-558  phase  1 (left)  and  D-558  phase  II  (right)  developed  jointly  by  Navy  and  NACA. 
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THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• SHORE  BILLETS- Chiefs  and  first 
class  petty  officers  capable  of  in- 
structing Navy  personnel  who  will  be 
the  future  petty  officers  of  the  service 
may  be  able  to  get  earlier  or  more 
frequent  shore  duty. 

Current  lists  of  qualified  instructors 
have  been  depleted  and  the  need  for 
instructors  at  recruit  training  centers 
and  service  schools  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  because  of  the  re- 
cent heavy  influx  of  inductees  and 
enlistees. 

Personnel  with  12  months  continu- 
ous sea  duty  may  submit  a request 
in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
64-48  (NDB,  15  Apr  1948). 

BuPers  will  select  instructors  first 
from  the  shore  duty  eligibility  list, 
and  personnel  now  on  the  list  are 
likely  to  be  selected  early.  If,  how- 
ever, sufficient  numbers  cannot  be 
supplied  from  the  list,  other  eligible 
personnel  who  have  submitted  re- 
quests will  be  ordered  to  duty.  This 
is  already  necessary  for  several  rates. 

Personnel  with  a GCT  score  of  55 
or  above  stand  a greater  chance  for 
the  duty.  But  even  with  a lower 


Seaplane  Tender  Is 

It’s  news  these  days  when  a ship 
comes  out  of  the  Reserve  fleet. 

Such  a vessel  is  uss  San  Pablo 
(AVP  30),  which  was  stripped  of  its 
preservation  cocoon  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco naval  shipyard.  The  seaplane 
tender  was  inactivated  in  1946  after 
only  three  years  of  service.  During 
the  war,  the  vessel  saw  action  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  brief  recommissioning  cere- 
mony was  a hurry-up  job  while  the 
ship  was  resounding  under  the  clat- 
ter of  workmen’s  hammers  and  rivet 
guns. 

Then  the  guns  were  uncovered  or 
replaced  on  mounts,  and  grease  was 
wiped  off  the  many  items  of  coated 
gear. 

For  many  of  her  crew,  San  Pablo 
is  their  first  sea  duty.  Out  of  her 
crew,  65  per  cent  are  straight  from 
recruit  training. 


GCT  score,  personnel  with  a special 
recommendation  from  their  command- 
ing officer  marking  them  as  instructor 
material  will  have  a good  chance  of 
being  selected. 

Recruit  training  centers  are  located 
at  San  Diego  and  Great  Lakes.  Loca- 
tions of  the  service  schools  can  be 
found  in  the  January  1948  issue  of 
the  Navy’s  Training  Bulletin,  on  file 
in  all  ship’s  offices. 

• GYRO  COMPASSES  - Classes 
have  been  rescheduled  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  School,  I.C.  Electricians,  Class 
B,  Receiving  Station,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  school  curriculum  has  been 
modified  to  include  training  in  the 
theory  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  gyro  compasses  and  associated 
equipment.  Formerly,  classes  con- 
vened every  four  weeks,  with  an  input 
rate  of  17  trainees  for  each  class. 

Beginning  with  the  class  scheduled 
to  start  on  24  Jan  1949,  classes  will 
be  convened  every  eight  weeks  and 
the  input  rate  will  be  34  trainees  for 
each  class. 


Back  on  Active  Duty 


RETURNING  from  the  mothball  fleet, 
San  Pablo  was  recommissioned  in  a 
brief  ceremony  on  the  west  coast. 


• VOLUNTARY  RETIREMENT  - 

Officers  of  the  Navy  who  request  vol- 
untary retirement  before  they  com- 
plete 40  years’  service,  are  reminded 
that  under  such  circumstances  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  is  given  “in  the 
discretion  of  the  President.” 

The  Navy  Department  is  under  no 
obligation  to  retire  an  officer  with 
less  than  40  years’  service  and  does 
so  only  as  a privilege  to  the  officer 
concerned. 

Officers  who  submit  such  requests 
and  then  make  commitments  in 
civilian  life  may  be  placed  in  an 
embarrassing  position  if  their  requests 
are  not  approved. 

Officers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  needs  of  the  service  will  prevail 
in  the  consideration  of  requests  for 
voluntary  retirement,  it  is  pointed  out 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  202-48  (NDB. 

31  Oct  1948). 

• STRUCTURE  CHANGES-After  a 
full  year  for  the  trial  and  testing  of 
the  rate,  rating  and  warrant  structure 
which  went  into  effect  2 Apr  1948. 
BuPers  will  weigh  further  proposals 
for  changes  to  be  made. 

Until  April  1949.  however,  BuPers 
desires  to  incorporate  no  further 
changes  in  the  present  structure. 

At  that  time,  all  rates  and  ratings 
will  be  reviewed  and  necessary  modifi- 
cations and  changes  will  be  made. 
Commands  were  invited  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  185-48  (NDB,  15  Oct  1948) 
to  indicate  to  BuPers  proposals  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
system. 

The  directive  pointed  out  that  rec- 
ommendations should  be  based  upon 
“the  concept  of  the  rating  as  a vehicle 
for  an  occupational  career  in  the 
Navy.  . . .” 

• AVIATION  CADETS  - Educa-  I 
tional  requirements  for  naval  aviation  j 
cadet  training  have  been  lowered  from  1 
two  years  of  college  to  high  school  1 
graduation  for  enlisted  personnel  on  ■ 
active  duty. 

The  revised  eligibility  requirements 
state  that  applicants  must  have  at-  | 
tained  a minimum  test  score  of  115 
on  the  GCT  plus  arithmetic  tests.  In 
addition,  they  must  have  made  a score  1 
of  at  least  55  on  the  mechanical  test. 
Marine  Corps  personnel  must  have 
made  a score  of  115  on  the  Marine  j 
Corps  GCT  test  and  110  on  the 
mechanical  aptitude  test. 

Requirements  for  civilian  applicants 
to  the  naval  aviation  cadet  program  I 
remain  unchanged. 
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Five,  Possibly  Six  States 
Vote  Bonuses;  Four  Reject 

Voting  information  from  unof- 
ficial sources  indicates  that  at  least 
five  and  possibly  six  states  voted 
bonuses  for  World  War  II  veterans. 

Approval  of  voters  was  gained  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington.  In  Min- 
nesota, the  state  canvassing  board 
must  decide  whether  the  bonus 
proposal  received  the  required  vote 
majority. 

Electors  in  four  other  states  def- 
initely voted  down  bonuses.  They 
are  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon 
and  Wisconsin. 

Terms  of  the  proposals  ap- 
proved by  the  six  states  will  be 
reported  in  All  Hands  as  they 
become  available. 


• NEW  REFERENCE— Now  being 
] distributed  throughout  the  Navy  is  a 
new  compilation  entitled  Decorations, 
Medals,  Ribbons,  Badges  and  Devices 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  1861-1948. 

The  book  is  a compilation  of  infor- 
mation concerning  all  of  the  Navy’s 
awards  to  ships  and  aircraft  groups. 
The  list  of  Navy  unit  citations  and 
Presidential  unit  citations  also  gives 
the  dates  and  actions  for  which  cited. 

Known  officially  as  NavPers  15,790, 
it  is  a corrected  and  complete  com- 
pilation of  data  listed  in  NavPers 
15,787  and  its  supplements,  which 
are  now  superseded. 

The  new  book  is  being  distributed 
to  all  ships  and  stations  of  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve,  district  command- 
ants, public  information  offices  and 
; various  veterans’  organizations. 

• PERSONAL  TAXES— Members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  not  subjected 
to  personal  property  taxes  in  any 
place  except  their  permanent  residence 
or  home.  This  is  true  regarding  auto- 
mobile licenses  and  fees  as  well  as 
other  personal  property  taxes,  pro- 
vided that  such  taxes  were  paid  at 
the  person’s  permanent  home. 

I These  provisions  are  contained  in 
Section  514,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
!Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
jas  extended  by  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948. 

Under  the  act,  such  taxes  as  intan- 
jgibles  tax,  solvent  credit  tax  and  tax 
ton  bank  deposits  are  included  among 
jothers.  The  law  provides  that  per- 
isonal  property  of  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary service  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
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taxation  in  any  state,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
if  other  than  their  permanent  home — - 
because  of  their  dwelling  in  that  place 
in  compliance  with  military  or  naval 
orders. 

• RECORDS  TAMPERING- Several 
cases  of  fraudulent  alteration  of  serv- 
ice records,  an  action  likely  to  meet 
with  disciplinary  action,  have  been 
noted  by  BuPers. 

Violations  of  BuPers  Manual  pro- 
visions, which  prohibit  erasures  and 
interlineations,  except  in  the  author- 
ized manner,  and  requires  sealing  of 
the  packet  containing  the  records, 
have  been  observed. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  197-48  (NDB,  31 
Oct  1948)  outlines  procedures  for 
packaging,  sealing,  tying  and  address- 
ing records  of  personnel  being  trans- 
ferred. 

Commands  receiving  records  for 
which  the  seal  has  been  broken  will 
investigate  violations  of  the  records, 
which  are  considered  to  be  legal  docu- 
ments to  be  carefully  safeguarded  to 
prevent  access  by  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel. 

The  directive  states  that  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  is  to  be  taken  if 
an  entry  is  proven  to  be  fraudulent 
and  unauthorized  alterations  made. 

• LEAVE  COMPUTATIONS  - Bu- 
Pers has  received  information  that 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  enlisted 
records  currently  being  forwarded  to 
receiving  stations  do  not  contain 
necessary  leave  computations. 

Attention  of  all  concerned  with 
handling  of  records  is  directed  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  1-48  (NDB,  15  Jan 
1948),  which  states  that  failure  to 
record  leave  taken  accurately  and 
meticulously  constitutes,  in  effect,  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds. 

Along  similar  lines,  BuPers  notes 
that  approximately  95  per  cent  of  rec- 
ords sent  to  receiving  stations  and 
other  separation  activities  do  not  ful- 
fill requirements  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
49-48  (NDB,  15  Mar  1948)  in  regard 
to  elimination  of  certain  papers  be- 
fore transferring  personnel  to  a sep- 
aration activity  for  discharge. 

BuPers  feels  that  failure  to  comply 
with  instructions  in  these  matters 
reflects  lack  of  instruction,  training 
and  supervision,  imposing  a heavy 
burden  on  personnel  of  processing 
commands  to  effect  corrections  and 
necessarily  slowing  the  prompt 
processing  of  personnel  for  separa- 
tion. 


HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


The  Navy's  supply  corps  school 
is  experimenting  with  several  new 
ideas  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
One  of  these  is  precooked  frozen 
meals.  It  is  possible  that  such 
prepared  meals  will  be  available 
soon  for  use  aboard  planes  or 
other  craft  where  culinary  facili- 
ties are  lacking.  The  meals  need 
only  heating. 


Pre-mixing  of  foods  such  as 
cake,  muffins  and  hot  breads  have 
been  tested  at  the  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
school.  Such  foods  have  passed 
exhaustive  tests  for  economy, 
practical  stowage  and  simplicity 
of  preparation. 


Cooking  by  radar  is  undergo- 
ing research.  Ovens  are  equipped 
with  electronic  tubes  which  emit 
countless  micro  waves.  Within  a 
few  seconds  the  energy  waves 
create  heat  throughout  the  food, 
cooking  it  simultaneously  inside 
and  out. 
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COMPLEXITIES  of  computers  (above)  are  mastered  by 
FT  students  under  the  supervision  of  expert  instructors. 


[jj  TESTING  techniques  learned  include  (above)  con- 
troller panels  and  (below)  hydraulic  train  drives, 


MAINTENANCE  of  radar  equipment  (above)  and  gun 
drives  (below)  are  thoroughly  covered  in  51 -weeks  course. 


Mr  jmM  
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A MONG  the  Navy’s  newer  educa- 
tional activities  is  NavScol,  Fire 
Control  Technicians  Class  B.  Less 
than  two  years  old,  the  school  already 
has  become  known  as  one  of  the 
Navy’s  most  progressive  advanced 
technical  service  schools. 

The  rating  of  fire  controlman,  hav- 
ing been  in  existence  21  years  by 
1946,  was  by  that  time  overloaded  by 
the  cares  of  maturity.  The  knowledge 
and  skills  required  in  maintaining  and 
repairing  fire  control  equipment  had 
become  so  complex  that  another  stage 
of  specialization  was  required.  Con- 
sequently, the  rate  of  fire  control 
technician  was  established  that  year. 
And  in  February  1947,  the  fire  control 
technicians’  school  was  authorized. 

Today’s  highly  complex  fire  control 
equipment  and  its  associated  radar 
are  commonplace  things  on  board  ship. 
But  the  mere  possession  of  this  mod- 
ern equipment  would  be  of  no  value 
without  highly  skilled  personnel  to 
use,  maintain  and  repair  it.  It  is  these 
highly  skilled  personnel  that  NavScol, 
Fire  Control  Technicians  Class  B, 
U.S.  Naval  Receiving  Station,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  provides  the  fleet. 

The  FT  school  obtains  students — 
and  as  a result  the  Navy  obtains  FTs 
—through  the  following  procedure, 
established  by  Alnav  558-46: 

Each  four  weeks  the  10  best  quali- 
fied graduates  of  the  Class  A fire  con- 
trolman school  who  volunteer  for  fire 
control  technician’s  training  are  as- 
signed to  NavScol,  Fire  Controlmen, 
Class  B,  RecSta,  Washington,  D.C., 
providing  they  will  have  two  years’ 
obligated  service  upon  graduation 
from  the  regular  33-week  course.  Up- 
on graduation  from  that  school  the 
men  are  rated  FT3.  Personnel  so 
rated  may  be  advanced  to  FT2  while 
serving  in  the  fleet. 

To  be  advanced  to  FT1,  however, 
these  men  must  successfully  complete 
the  51-week  course  at  NavScol,  Fire 
Control  Technicians — Class  B,  about 
which  we  are  speaking  here.  These 
men,  as  well  as  all  others  who  attend 
the  Advanced  FT  school,  must  have 
two  years’  obligated  service  upon 
graduation. 

Another  source  of  FTs  for  the  fleet 
consists  of  men  holding  the  rate  of 
chief  fire  controlman  or  FC1,  FC2  or 
FC3  who  want  their  rates  changed  to 
fire  control  technician.  Chief  fire  con- 


SKILL  REQUIRED  in  repairing  fire  control  equipment  demands  a high 
degree  of  specialization.  Above:  A check  is  made  on  a stable  element. 


trolmen  and  FCls,  to  be  eligible,  must 
have  served  a minimum  of  four  years 
in  the  Navy.  FC2s  and  FC3s  must 
have  served  a minimum  of  three  years 
and  must  have  graduated  from  an  ad- 
vanced fire  control  school  within  30 
months  of  date  of  special  competitive 
entrance  examination.  All  these  men 
must  be  selected  by  special  examina- 
tion and  must  successfully  complete 
the  51-week  course  at  NavScol,  Fire 
Control  Technicians  Class  B,  in  order 
to  have  their  rates  changed  to  FT. 
Fire  controlmen,  second  and  third 
class,  will  be  advanced  to  FT1  and 
FT2,  respectively,  upon  graduation. 
Chief  fire  controlmen  and  FCls  are 
changed  to  FTs  of  the  same  paygrade. 

The  school  operates  on  a five-day 
week  schedule.  Daily  work  hours  are 
from  0755  to  1200  and  1300  to  1515. 
There  is  an  athletic  period  every  work 
day  except  Friday  and  pay-day.  from 


1520  to  1610.  Captain’s  inspection  is 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month. 

The  leave  periods  of  two  weeks  each 
are  provided  each  year.  These  usually 
fall  on  the  last  two  weeks  in  June 
and  the  last  two  weeks  in  December. 

Located  on  the  grassy  slope  east  of 
the  Anacostia  River,  the  school  occu- 
pies 29  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
shops  in  five  pleasant  buildings.  Be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  on  practical 
work,  equipment  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $5,000,000  is  provided.  This 
equipment  consists  of  gun  directors, 
computers,  power  drives,  stable  ele- 
ments and  related  materiel  of  the 
latest  type. 

The  school’s  51-week  schedule  is 
composed  of  the  following  courses: 

Mathematics;  blueprints  and  re- 
lated matters,  records,  ordalts,  re- 
ports, logs,  procurement  and  ac- 
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INTRICATE  electronic  equipment  is  essential  in  modern  warfare.  Whether 
it's  a rangekeeper  (left)  or  a gun  director  (right),  FT  school  turns  out 
men  with  great  technical  skill  to  keep  gear  in  top  fighting  condition. 


countability;  basic  mechanisms;  fire 
control  problem;  and  fuse  setting 
indicator  regulations,  Mk  8 and  Mk 
9 — one  week  each. 

Radar — two  weeks. 

Stable  element,  Mk  6,  stable  verti- 
cal, Mk  41,  and  rangefinder  stabilizer, 
Mk  4 — three  weeks. 

Machine  gun  power  drives;  and 
hydraulic  gun  train  and  elevating  gear 
— four  weeks  each. 

Gun  fire  control  systems,  Mk  63 
and  Mk  57 ; and  dual  purpose  and 
major  caliber  directors  and  associated 
power  drives — six  weeks  each. 

Computers,  Mks.  1,  3 and  6,  and 
rangekeepers,  Mk  8 — 10  weeks. 

Electricity  and  electronics — -11 
weeks. 

Including  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  there  is  a staff  of  30  at 
the  school.  This  large  number  of 
instructors  permits  an  unusual  amount 
of  individual  attention  to  each  stu- 
dent. Almost  all  the  instructors  are 
fire  control  technicians,  carefully  se- 
lected from  graduates  of  the  school. 

A great  many  training  aids  are 
utilized  at  the  school.  Among  these 
are  wall  charts,  “breadboards”  of 
complex  circuits,  panels  for  use  in 
the  electricity  laboratory,  operating 
models  of  fire  control  units,  and 
training  films  when  available. 

Capacity  of  the  school  is  130  stu- 
dents. Recent  enrollment,  however, 
has  averaged  a trifle  below  the  100 


mark,  with  men  entering  the  school  in 
groups  of  seven  to  10  every  four 
weeks.  Men  of  every  paygrade  from 
CPO  to  third  class  are  in  attendance. 
Many  of  the  students  live  “on  the 
beach”  and  draw  subsistence.  Those 
who  “live  aboard”  are  quartered  at 
the  receiving  station.  All,  of  course, 
have  access  to  the  many  athletic  and 


recreational  facilities  at  the  receiving 
station,  as  well  as  those  available  in 
the  teeming  city  of  Washington. 

After  their  tour  of  duty  at  the 
school,  graduates  are  assigned  by 
BuPers  to  ships  and  stations  where 
they  are  most  needed.  To  date,  most 
graduates  have  gone  to  tenders,  re- 
pair ships  and  new  cruisers. 


CASUALTY  analysis  is  stressed  in  the  curriculum.  Less  than  two  years  old, 
FT  school  has  won  recognition  for  its  advanced  training  techniques. 
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ALL  HANDS 


What  the  Average  Bluejacket  Thinks  of  the  Navy 


kylOST  sailors  never  figure  they  will  get  a chance  to  tell 
* ' the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  what  they  think  of  the 
Navy,  but,  in  effect,  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

The  Navy’s  top  admiral  wanted  to  know  what  the  aver- 
age bluejacket  thought  of  the  outfit.  A survey  of  a small 
cross  section  of  Navy  enlisted  men  turned  up  these  re- 
sults: 

• More  men  prefer  sea  duty  to  shore  duty. 

• For  liberty  wear,  more  prefer  their  uniforms  to 
civilian  suits. 

• Forty  per  cent  of  the  men  interviewed  intend  to 
reenlist. 

• One  man  in  five  had  a criticism  of  Navy  chow. 

• One  in  seven  had  reenlisted  after  being  separated 
from  three  to  30  months. 

The  poll  was  taken  in  interviews  with  482  enlisted  per- 
sonnel attached  to  16  ships  and  six  shore  stations. 

The  results — gripes  and  all — went  straight  to  the  top, 
to  the  man  who  requested  them,  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld,  usn,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  A prominent  naval 
chaplain,  the  Right  Reverend  Maurice  S.  Sheehy  of 
Catholic  University,  was  named  by  the  admiral  to  under- 
take the  project. 

Only  Navy  enlisted  opinion  was  sounded  out;  no  officers 
were  interviewed.  Designed  to  give  a well  rounded  pic- 
ture, the  poll  included  questions  on  gripes  and  problems. 

Prominent  among  these — and  the  Navy  is  concerned 
with  finding  a solution  to  them — were: 

• More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  married  men  inter- 
viewed listed  their  number  one  problem  as  housing. 

• Only  20  per  cent  of  the  total  thought  their  income 
was  sufficient  to  support  a wife  and  family. 

Going  down  the  list  of  10  headings  under  which  ques- 
tions were  asked,  these  results  were  tabulated: 

Enlistment  motives— Answers  to  the  query,  “Why  did 
you  enlist  in  the  Navy?”  revealed  that  a great  majority 
were  career-minded.  A total  of  313  out  of  the  482  said 
they  signed  to  make  a career,  to  learn  a trade  and  for 
education. 

Second  highest  answer  registered,  by  82  persons,  was 
to  win  the  war  or  to  serve  the  nation. 

Reenlistments— Seventy  of  the  482  men  reentered  the 
Navy  after  three  to  30  months  in  civilian  life. 

Of  the  total  reenlistees,  32  per  cent  had  a career  in 
mind  and  22  per  cent  listed  companionship  afforded  in 
Navy  life  as  the  primary  motive. 

Values  discovered— That  the  Navy  affords  a better 
opportunity  to  make  real  friends  than  civilian  life  was 
indicated  in  answers  by  81  per  cent.  Another  question 
concerning  travel  opportunities  found  62  per  cent  satis- 
fied, some  with  the  qualifying  remark  of,  “Too  much.” 

A total  of  54  per  cent  preferred  sea  duty  to  shore  duty, 
with  single  men  more  favorable  than  married  men.  Of 
the  single  men  attached  to  ships,  77  per  cent  of  the  rated 
men  and  73  percent  of  the  non-rated  men  favored  sea 
duty.  The  ratio  fell  among  single  men  stationed  ashore, 
with  47  per  cent  of  the  rated  men  and  51  per  cent  of  non- 
rated  personnel  favoring  sea  duty. 

Magazines  and  papers— “The  Bureau  of  Personnel  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  quality  of  morale-producing 
literature  and  particularly  for  its  splendid  publication 


All  Hands,  read  (irregularly  however)  by  63  per  cent 
of  the  men  interviewed.  . . .” 

Most  believed  that  ship  and  station  newspapers  were 
doing  excellent  work  along  local  lines,  but  “they  leave 
many  items  of  vital  general  interest  to  All  Hands,”  the 
report  said. 

Housing  and  marriage— Next  to  the  housing  problem 
for  married  men  is  that  of  schools  for  children.  Of  the 
single  men,  60  per  cent  hoped  to  marry  while  in  the 
service. 

Peacetime  Navy — Nearly  half  of  the  482  men  saw  the 
Navy’s  job  in  peace  as  insurance,  protection,  safety  or 
the  guardian  of  international  peace. 

Leisure  time—  A total  of  69  per  cent  were  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  leisure  time  afforded  them,  with  ex- 
ceptions noted  among  men  from  service  schools  and  in  one 
hospital  group. 

Personnel  stationed  on  smaller  ships,  the  poll  noted, 
seemed  to  have  less  leisure  time. 

Religious  services— Only  half  of  the  men  were  inter- 
viewed on  religious  life  in  the  Navy.  Of  these  83  per  cent 
indicated  they  had  as  much  opportunity  for  worship  and 
guidance  as  in  civilian  life. 

Civilian  attitudes—  Only  39  per  cent  felt  that  sailors 
were  receiving  fair  treatment  by  civilians  in  communities 
where  they  were  stationed.  Fifty-six  per  cent  wore  their 
uniforms  while  on  liberty. 

Naval  Gripes— To  the  question,  “What  suggestions  have 
you  for  improving  living  conditions  for  Navy  men?”  the 
report  noted  that  suggestions  were  more  eloquent  in  what 
they  failed  to  say  than  in  positive  statements. 

One  man  out  of  the  482  wrote  a criticism  of  naval 
justice  which  was  forwarded  to  Navy  authorities. 

Only  92  criticized  Navy  meals,  while  at  two  stations 
comments  were  made  to  the  effect  that  their  chow  was 
“the  best  in  the  Navy.”  In  one  mess  visited  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Sheehy,  the  report  stated,  a choice  of  eight 
meats  per  day  was  given  the  men,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  eliminating  waste. 

Thirty-two,  mostly  from  one  ship,  urged  cooler  com- 
partments, and  21  mentioned  crowded  sleeping  quarters. 

Other  suggestions: 

Twenty-six  wanted  more  recreational  facilities,  21  urged 
improvements  of  commissaries,  nine  indicated  displeasure 
with  sea  and  shore  rotation,  eight  pointed  out  inequality 
of  pay  between  naval  personnel  working  with  civilians, 
three  wanted  longer  notice  before  transfer,  18  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  barracks,  12  thought  the  social  dis- 
tance between  officers  and  men  should  be  lessened,  sev- 
eral wanted  more  educational  opportunities,  and  one 
stated  men  were  not  allowed  enough  time  for  church. 

Personnel  questioned  were: 

From  the  Fleet  Reserve  Group,  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  48  men;  two  air  groups,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  53;  one 
destroyer  and  one  minesweeper,  Charleston,  S.C.,  25; 
uss  Coral  Sea,  28;  uss  Vermilion,  8;  uss  Mindoro,  30; 
Service  schools.  Great  Lakes,  111.,  99;  four  submarines, 
Philadelphia  naval  shipyard,  40;  uss  Bairoko,  15; 
Bethesda  naval  medical  center,  13;  Waves,  18;  music, 
gunnery  and  fire  control  schools,  Anacostia,  D.C.,  61; 
uss  Bexar,  22;  and  uss  Missouri,  22  men. 
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SIGHTSEEING  SALTS 


MADEMOISELLES  and  escorts  from  Kearsarge  dance  at  Cannes  (above).  Lower  left:  Irish  guardsman  visits  the  carrier. 


GOOD-WILL  calls  at  ports  throughout  Mediterranean  gave  men  of  Sixth  Task  Fleet  opportunity  to  see  first  hand 
some  of  the  world's  most  exotic  places.  Clockwise  from  above:  Men  from  USS  Huntington  tour  Tripoli  in  style. 


CHIEFS  scan  Naples  from  Fort  St. 
Elmo.  Men  from  Aldebaran  make  big 
hit  with  Sicilian  children.  Sailors  find 
that  native  vendors  in  Tripoli's 
Walled  City  drive  a hard  bargain. 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


Fleet,  Shore  Units  May  Pool  Athletes  to  Form  Basketball  Teams 


All-Navy  Sports  Calendar 

Here's  the  dope  on  future  All- 
Navy  championship  events. 

Football 


Saturday,  11  Dec  1948 
Foreman  Field, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Bowling 

Fourth  week  in  Jan  1949 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Basketball 

Third  week  in 
March  1949 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.H. 

Wrestling 

Third  week  in 
March  1949 

USNA,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Boxing 

First  week  in 
May  1949 


Tennis 

Third  week  in 
July  1949 


Golf 

Second  week  in 
August  1949 

Shooting  (Pistol) 

Third  week  in 
August  1949 

Swimming 

Third  week  in 
August  1949 

Softball 

First  week  in 
September  1949 

Baseball 

Second  week  in 
September  1949 


The  Navy  has  decided  to  allow  Fleet 
and  shore  activities  to  combine  their 
athletic  talent  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducing a higher  caliber  of  sports  com- 
petition for  basketball  this  season.  In 
all  cases  where  the  two  are  combined 
the  team  must  be  considered  a rep- 
resentative of  the  fleet  activity  in- 
volved. 

Pooling  athletes  is  limited  between 
those  fleet  units  and  the  shore  activi- 
ties that  provide  logistic  support  to 
them.  For  example,  a fleet  air  unit 
may  be  combined  with  personnel  at- 
tached to  the  naval  air  station  where 
it  is  located.  An  amphibious  force 
ship’s  team  might  be  bolstered  by 
personnel  stationed  at  an  amphibious 
base.  However,  an  amphibious  ves- 
sel’s team  may  not  be  augmented  from 
air  station  personnel,  or  from  any 
shore  activity  other  than  one  provid- 
ing logistic  support. 

The  new  ruling  will  not  affect  the 
procedure  for  augmentation  after  a 
team  has  captured  a group  champion- 
ship. Group  champions  are  permitted 
to  augment  from  any  teams  within  the 
group. 

Sports  News , Photos  Desired 

All  Hands  wants  more  good  sports 
photographs  and  stories.  Send  in  good 
8 by  IOV2  inch  action  pictures. 

Material  should  be  forwarded  to 
Sports  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine, 
1807  Arlington  Annex,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.C. 


Tough  Luck  for  Team 

The  Ream  Field  Raiders,  football 
team  of  NAAS  Ream  Field,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.,  were  forced  to  drop 
out  of  competition  just  as  the  team 
was  gaining  a reputation  as  one  of 
the  finest  service  outfits  in  the  country. 

The  Raiders  were  knocked  out  of 
competition  by  polio,  which  struck 
down  two  members  of  the  squad.  In 
fairness  to  members  of  the  team  and 
opponents,  it  was  decided  it  would 


be  unwise  to  further  expose  them  to 
fatigue,  which  medical  authorities  feel 
is  involved  in  contracting  the  illness. 

Ream  Field  drew  Navy-wide  atten- 
tion early  in  the  season  with  a cleverly 
conceived  “Long  Pants  Trophy”  con- 
test with  its  arch  rival,  NAS  San 
Diego.  (See  All  Hands,  November 
1948,  p.  12.)  Since  the  Ream  Field- 
ers are  no  longer  battling  for  All- 
Navy  honors,  they  “adopted”  their 
rivals,  the  NAS  San  Diego  gridironers, 
and  have  been  rooting  for  them  vig- 
orously. 

Top  Honors  to  Navy  Yachts 

Sailors  at  the  Receiving  Station, 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.H.,  demonstrated 
they  can  really  sail  when  the  station’s 
two  sailing  yachts  captured  top  hon- 
ors in  the  Maui  Fair  Ocean  Race. 

Skimming  over  the  86-mile  racing 
course  with  her  jib  and  main  topsails 
billowing  in  the  wind,  the  RecSta’s 
ketch  Thelma  crossed  the  finish  line 
15  hours  and  59  minutes  (corrected 
time)  after  getting  underway  and 
nearly  one  hour  faster  than  her  near- 
est competitor. 

The  Receiving  Station’s  schooner 
Pagan  was  the  first  cruising  class  ves- 
sel to  cross  the  finish  line  in  the  race 
between  vessels  of  that  class.  The 
schooner  Kona  placed  second,  finish- 
ing one  hour  and  49  minutes  after 
Pagan.  Kona’s  handicap  was  one 
hour  and  49  minutes. 


DOUBLE  TROUBLE— Twins,  James  (38)  and  Alex  (41)  Greene,  both  PFCs 
USMC,  have  Treasure  Island's  opponents  thinking  it's  done  with  mirrors. 
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NAS  Skeet  Shooters  Win 

Five  pigeon-smashing  sharpshooters 
from  NAS  San  Diego,  Calif.,  walked 
off  with  the  first  place  trophy  of  the 
1948  National  Open  Skeet  Service 
Championship  by  knocking  down 
1,185  broken  birds  out  of  a possible 

I, 250. 

Eighteen  service  teams  competed  in 
the  championship  matches  with  more 
than  100  service  personnel  shooting 
for  individual  and  team  honors  at  the 
contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Skeet  Shooting  Association,  held  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Top  shooter  among  the  NAS  con- 
testants was  J.  R.  Leslie,  AOC,  usn, 
who  placed  first  in  the  Class  “B” 
Governor  of  Nevada  Handicap  and 
third  in  both  Class  “B”  service  and 
individual  shoots.  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  V.  S.  Brewster,  usn,  placed 
third  in  Class  “A”  open  and  fourth 
in  service  individual  matches. 

The  NAS  San  Diego  team  was 
awarded  a handsome  three  and  one- 
half  foot  trophy  for  capturing  top 
honors  in  the  meet.  Members  of  the 
team  were  Commander  Richard 
White,  usn;  Lieutenant  Commander 

J.  A.  Robinson,  usn;  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Brewster;  Chief  Leslie 
and  L.  W.  Hughes,  AOC,  usn. 

Two  Iron  Men? 

The  Navy  searched  a long  time  to 
find  the  three-foot-high  Iron  Man 
trophy  that  was  a symbol  of  athletic 
supremacy  of  the  Fleet  in  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  days.  A trophy  inscribed 
“Navy  Department  General  Excellence 


SECNAV  John  L.  Sullivan  gets  the 
Navy  Department  Bowling  League 
rolling  by  whipping  one  down  alley. 


MASCOTS  and  team  captains  meet  at  midfield  before  annual  Hawaiian 
"Little"  Army-Navy  pigskin  tilt.  Navy  won  27-14  before  22,500  spectators. 


Trophy  for  Capital  Ships  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet”  and  believed  to  be  the 
Iron  Man  was  found  several  months 
ago  in  a storeroom  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton (near  Washington,  D.C.)  and  has 
since  been  placed  in  active  competition 
between  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Now,  another  Iron  Man  has  been 
discovered  among  the  dust-covered 
relics  stowed  at  Fort  Washington.  This 
trophy  is  similar  to  the  first-recovered 
Iron  Man,  except  that  it  is  inscribed 
“Navy  Department  General  Excellence 
Trophy — Iron  Man.” 

Because  official  athletic  records  are 
vague  or  non-existent  on  prewar  Navy 
sports  competition,  All  Hands  has 
been  unable  to  gather  a complete 
history  on  the  two  trophies.  From  the 
inscriptions  on  the  trophies  it  appears 
one  was  competed  for  by  battleships 
only  and  the  other  by  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers and  aircraft  squadrons. 

Here  is  the  record  of  ships  and 
units  which  held  the  two  general  ex- 
cellence trophies: 

Navy  Department  General  Excel- 
lence Trophy  for  Capital  Ships  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet:  1919-24 — uss  Missis- 
sippi; 1924-27 — uss  California;  1927- 
29 — uss  Tennessee;  1929-30 — uss  Mis- 
sissippi; 1930-32 — uss  West  Virginia; 
1932-34 — uss  Maryland;  1934-35 — uss 
Tennessee ; 1935-36  uss  W est  Virginia; 
1936-37 — uss  Tennessee;  1937-38 — 
uss  Nevada;  1938-39 — uss  Tennessee; 
1940 — uss  W'est  Virginia. 

Navy  Department  General  Excel- 
lence Trophy — Iron  Man:  1928-29 — 


uss  Preble;  1929-30 — Destroyer  Divi- 
sion 45;  1930-31 — Aircraft  Squadrons; 
1932-34 — Submarine  Squadron  5; 

1934-38 — uss  Augusta;  1938-39 — De- 
stroyer Squadron  5;  1939-40 — uss 

Augusta;  1940-41 — Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 9. 

All  Hands  is  interested  in  obtain- 
ing more  complete  data  on  these 
trophies,  and  passing  it  along  to  its 
readers.  Anyone  having  any  dope  on 
them  is  invited  to  write  to  the  Sports 
Editor,  All  Hands,  1807  Arlington 
Annex,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 


IRON  MEN  — Two  nearly  identical 
sports  trophies  puzzle  E.  E.  Smith, 
PNC,  of  All  Hands  Magazine  staff 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


S/DEIWE  STZAT&Zy 


You  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
but  there’s  more  to  the  All-Navy 
sports  program  than  meets  the 
eye. 

Keeping  its  personnel  physical- 
ly fit,  plus  the  enjoyment  they  get 


out  of  playing  or  watching 
athletic  contests,  justifies  the 
Navy’s  encouragement  of  wider 
sports  participation.  However, 
there  is  another  reason  behind 
the  enthusiastic  plugging  for  sail- 
ors to  “get  in  the  game.”  It’s  the 
same  reason  that  urges  Seaman 
Door  to  practically  throw  his  arm 
out  of  joint  trying  to  toss  a heav- 
ing line  farther  than  Seaman 
Hatch — competition. 

You  see,  before  World  War  II 
the  Navy  discovered  the  ships 
that  habitually  captured  top  hon- 
ors in  sports  competition  usually 
grabbed  off  the  prize  money  in 
gunnery,  engineering  and  naviga- 
tion competition  as  well.  Plans 
were  made  to  expand  the  sports 
program,  but  along  about  then  a 
war  turned  up  that  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  first. 

Since  the  postwar  All-Navy 
sports  program  got  underway  it 
has  been  clipping  off  knots  at  a 
smooth  pace,  but  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  you  can  do  to 


make  it  a better  ball  game,  and 
have  a good  time  in  t lie  process. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most 
enjoyable  of  these  is  to  support 
your  team.  If  you  feel  your 


athletic  ability  is  limited  to  rac- 
ing through  a fast  game  of  acey- 
ducey,  that’s  okay,  but  you  can 
still  fold  your  frame  on  a bench 
and  give  out  with  encouragement 
to  your  shipmates  out  on  the  field 
battling  for  your  ship  or  station. 
Afterwards  when  you  say  our 
team  trounced  so-and-so,  you  will 
not  be  wrong. 

Another  way  to  make  the  squad 
is  to  use  your  talents  to  fire-up 
enthusiasm  for  your  activity’s 
teams.  In  the  mid-1980s  a bugle- 
master  on  uss  Idaho  (BB  42)  set 
a good  example  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  fireball  organized  a 
drum  and  bugle  corps  as  well  as 
a cheering  section  that  were  the 
talk  of  the  Fleet.  When  Idaho's 
teams  were  on  the  field  there  was 
no  doubt  that  plenty  of  her  men 
were  present.  All  her  sailor- 


supporters  brought  along  a hat 
dyed  to  match  the  Idaho's  colors. 
They  had  a ship  song  and  no 
group  of  college  rooters  ever  bel- 
lowed out  their  alma  mater  more 
enthusiastically.  Idaho  turned 
out  some  top-notch  teams. 

Skippers  and  department  heads 
have  found  this  competitive  en- 
thusiasm is  brought  back  from 
the  playing  fields  and  fused  into 
shipboard  routine.  It’s  been  dis- 
covered that  the  men  in  No.  1 
fireroom  who  battle  so  hard  dur- 
ing sports  contests  to  top  No.  2 
fireroom  also  battle  just  as  hard 
on  board  to  turn  out  a snappier, 
smoother-operating  and  better- 
looking work  station  than  the 
rival  space. 

The  ultimate  result  is  what 
everybody’s  working  for — a more 
efficient  and  happier  ship  or  sta- 
tion.— Earl  Smith,  PNC,  usn,  All 
Hands  Sports  Editor. 


All-Navy  Basketball 

The  All-Navy  basketball  champion- 
ship tournament  next  year  will  take 
place  on  the  courts  of  a Pearl  Harbor. 
T.H.,  gymnasium  with  Com  14  serv- 
ing as  host  during  the  week  of  20 
Mar  1949. 

One  command  has  been  named 
within  each  athletic  competitive  group 
to  select  the  top  basketball  team  with- 
in its  group  by  eliminations.  In  the 
W'est  Coast  Group  the  group  cham- 
pion will  be  determined  by  Com  12; 
in  the  Pacific  Fleet  Group,  ComWes- 
SeaFron;  in  the  Hawaiian  Group, 
ComServPac.  Top  team  in  the  Far 
East  Group  also  will  be  selected  by 
ComServPac. 

Com  6 will  pick  the  hoop  champs 
of  the  South-Central  Group;  Com  4 
will  select  the  top  team  in  the  North- 
eastern Group;  PRNC  will  nominate 
the  outstanding  team  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Group  and  ComServLant  will 
select  the  top  squad  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Group. 

Four  teams  will  battle  it  out  for  the 
All-Navy  title  in  the  final  tournament 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Prior  to  this  four 
inter-group  eliminations  will  be  held. 
ComServLant  will  serve  as  host  for  the 
playoff  between  the  South-Central 
Group  champs  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Group  champs.  The  Commandant 
PRNC  will  act  as  host  for  the  playoff 
between  the  Middle  Atlantic  Group’s 
top  five  and  the  Northeastern  Group 
champions.  The  two  teams  to  be 
picked  by  ComServPac  to  appear  in 
the  All-Navy  finals  will  be  winners  of 
elimination  contests  between  the  four 
championship  teams  from  the  West 
Coast  Group,  Pacific  Fleet  Group, 
Hawaiian  Group  and  Far  East  Group. 

All  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned personnel  on  active  duty  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  All-Navy 
competition,  except  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  activated  for  training  duty 
only. 


EMs  Carry  the  Ball 

Several  former  enlisted  men  will 
be  carrying  the  ball  for  the  Naval 
Academy  varsity  football  team  next 
season. 

Sixteen  members  of  this  year’s 
Academy  plebe  pigskin  squad  are 
former  enlisted  men  who  entered 
Annapolis  through  the  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School,  Bainbridge,  Md. 
Each  year  160  enlisted  men  who  stand 
highest  in  service-wide  competitive 
examinations  are  appointed  to  the 
Academy  via  NAPS  by  SecNav. 
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CAREER  planning  program  offers  variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  radar  (left)  to  engine  change  techniques  (right) 


Preparing  for  Their  Navy  Future 


AWARE  that  a successful  naval 
career  doesn’t  just  happen  but  is 
produced  by  planning,  hard  work  and 
training,  an  excellent  career  planning 
training  program  has  been  organized 
by  the  Fleet  All  Weather  Training 
Unit  Pacific. 

The  unit  has  established  a training 
department  which  places  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel every  prepared  method  devised 
by  the  Navy  to  aid  the  ambitious. 

From  the  day  personnel  report  to 
FAWTUPac,  until  completion  of  their 
tour  of  duty,  every  duty  assigned, 
every  job  performed,  is  involved  with 
training  for  career  development. 
Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  as- 
signed to  the  unit  has  voluntarily  pre- 
scribed to  at  least  one  of  the  courses 
available  for  spare-time  study. 

Tops  in  popularity  among  the  train- 
ing aids  are  the  USAFI  General 
Educational  Development  Tests,  high 
school  and  college  levels.  During 
the  past  year  the  unit  has  averaged 
an  on-board  count  of  325  men  of 
whom  an  average  221  were  not  high 
school  graduates.  Over  77  per  cent 
of  these  non-high  school  graduates 
applied  for  GED  tests  and  of  that 
number  87  per  cent  successfully  com- 
pleted the  tests.  Half  of  these  per- 
sonnel have  already  received  their 
high  school  certificates  or  diplomas. 

Next  in  popularity  are  the  self- 
teaching correspondence  and  univer- 
sity extension  courses.  A total  of  75 


applications  for  credit  for  educational 
achievement  during  military  service 
have  been  sent  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  evaluation 
of  enlisted  personnel’s  military  train- 
ing, service  experience  and  off-duty 
education. 

Officers  of  FAWTUPac  make  use 
of  the  naval  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  Naval  Correspondence 
Center,  T.  I.,  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
and  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I. 


Although  there  is  no  method  of 
measuring  the  exact  time  spent  by  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel  of 
FAWTUPac  in  career  study  during 
off-duty  hours,  the  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm shown  indicates  that  for  every 
hour  spent  in  training  in  the  unit, 
an  equal  amount  of  time  is  spent 
studying  outside  the  unit’s  supervision. 
The  personnel  of  FAWTUPac  real- 
ize that  a successful  naval  career  is 
carefully  and  systematically  planned. 
— LT  Jack  J.  S.  Davis,  usn. 


INTRICACIES  of  metalsmith  work  hold  the  attention  of  ambitious  FAWTUPac 
personnel.  The  program  has  been  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
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LEATHERNECKS  I 


w HILE  thousands  of  Belgians 
thronged  Antwerp’s  Grand  Plaats 
Square  paying  silent  tribute  to  the 
casketed  remains  of  an  American 
hero,  a U.  S.  Marine  detachment  of 
12  men  represented  their  famous  or- 
ganization of  seagoing  fighting  men 
among  the  representatives  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  and  Bel- 
gium. 

The  job  assigned  these  leathernecks 
in  Belgium  at  the  ceremonies  sur- 
rounding the  repatriation  of  the  first 
American  World  War  II  dead  from 
Europe,  was  typical  of  many  assign- 
ments that  come  the  way  of  the 
marine  guard  detachment  of  Admiral 
Richard  L.  Conolly.  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces.  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Men  from  the  detachment  stationed 
in  London,  England,  were  the  only 
U.  S.  service  personnel  to  participate 
in  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  unveiling 
last  April.  In  June  1946.  they  marched 
in  the  British  Victory  Day  parade 
down  London's  Mall  and  through 
Trafalgar  Square  where  they  were  re- 
viewed by  King  George  VI.  They 
represented  their  corps  and  their  coun- 
try at  Weymouth,  England,  in  De- 
cember 1947  when  there  was  unveiled 
at  that  British  seaport  a plaque  that 
recorded  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
munity participated  in  embarkation  of 
American  forces  for  the  invasion  of 
the  continent  during  the  last  war. 

Last  June  at  Cardiff,  Vales,  the 
marines  provided  the  firing  party  and 
the  bugler  for  the  ceremonies  held  in 
Cardiff.  Wales,  marking  the  return 
of  the  first  war  dead  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Most  travelled  marine  of  the  75  men 
assigned  t he  detachment  is  Gavlon 
Stephenson.  CPL.  usmc.  As  orderly  i 
to  Admiral  Conolly  he  has  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  By 
land,  sea  and  air  he  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  London  to  Portu- 
gal. Italy.  France,  North  Africa  and 
hack  to  London  during  the  1948  Mid- 
shipmen practice  cruise. 

The  men  have  been  lauded  by  am- 
bassadors and  kings  for  their  mag- 
nificent deportment  and  appearance. 

The  marines  do  not  spend  all  of 
their  time  ‘"on  the  road.”  The  job  of 
maintaining  security  over  the  naval 
command  on  Grosvenor  Square  in 
London  keeps  the  detachment  on  its 
collective  toes.  During  special  con- 


COLORFUL  Marine  detachment  drills  along  the  shaded  lanes  of  historic 
Hyde  Park,  England.  Their  snap  and  precision  amaze  audiences  everywhere. 


CRICKETEERS,  junior  grade,  stand  spellbound  as  the  Marine  detachment 
musters  for  inspection  near  famous  old  Kensington  Palace  in  England. 
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ferences  at  the  American  Embassy 
across  the  square  from  their  head- 
quarters, the  marine  outfit  provides  a 
guard  detail.  Last  such  occasion  was 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 
the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  London  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  detachment  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Naval  Headquarters  Command  in 
1946.  Similar  detachments  in  Rome 
and  Paris,  though  standing  guard 
duty  with  the  embassies  of  those  cap- 
itals, operate  under  the  control  of  the 
London  Naval  Headquarters. 

The  men  in  London  are  billeted 
in  a comfortable,  former  South  Ken- 
sington hostelry,  Elvaston  Court, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  leather- 
neck outfit’s  use. 

The  marines  enter  teams  in  the 
intermural  sports  program  of  the 
Navy  command.  Their  encounters 
with  the  Navy’s  aviation,  supply,  per- 
sonnel, Seabee  and  various  other 
teams  on  the  ball  diamond  and  grid- 
iron keep  curious  British  audiences 
in  Hyde  Park  in  constant  amazement. 
When  an  energetic  Marine  outfielder 
bellows:  “Lotsa  pepper  in  there, 

men!”  the  amazed  English  spectator 
invariably  flinches,  and  heaves  a sigh 
of  relief  as  the  hall  game  proceeds 
without  the  use  of  suggested  condi- 
ment. 

London  liberty — “libo”  as  the  ma- 
rines tag  it — affords  these  leather- 
necks an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  one  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  capitals.  But  London 
is  only  a stepping  stone  for  them. 

Leave  and  liberty  granted  the  men 
is  often  spent  in  Paris,  Rome,  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  and  the  shores  of  the 
French  Riviera.  Navy-sponsored  leave 
trips  to  Garmisch,  Germany — recrea- 
tion and  leave  center  for  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps — provide  the  marines 
a chance  to  bask  in  surroundings  once 
graced  by  the  travelling  rich  of  the 
world. 

A consensus  of  the  men  shows  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  goodwill 
on  their  part  toward  the  English  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  live.  Many  of 
the  men  have  extended  their  enlist- 
ments with  requests  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  duty  with  the 
detachment  in  London. — Kenneth  H. 
Barnsdale,  JOl,  USN. 


MAGNIFICENT  appearance  and  deportment  of  the  visiting  leathernecks  have 
caused  the  Corps'  reputation  to  be  spread  throughout  most  of  Europe. 


KINDRED  SPIRITS — A much-travelled  Marine  corporal  pauses  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  to  inspect  the  inscription  on  a memorial  to  another  famous  traveller. 
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The  Fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal 


against  itself.  Units  of  the  fleet,  al- 
most equally  divided  between  "leftist" 
and  “rightist”  forces,  became  involved 
in  several  engagements  during  1938. 

Spain  maintains  three  training 
schools  for  naval  personnel.  The 
school  for  POs  is  at  San  Fernando  on 
the  southern  coast,  the  one  for  cadets 
and  engineers  is  at  El  Ferrol  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  one  for  line  officers  is  at 
Marin,  in  the  same  province  as  El 
Ferrol. 

Organization  of  the  Spanish  navy’s 
officer  component  is  much  like  that 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  except  that  there 
is  no  rank  corresponding  to  our  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade).  The  rank  of 
admiral  of  the  fleet  is  held  at  present 
by  General  Franco. 

Apparently  unchallenged  for  the 
heavyweight  title  in  the  Spanish  navy 
is  a ship  that  we  would  call  a heavy 
cruiser.  The  Spanish  call  it  a first- 
class  cruiser.  The  ship  is: 

• Canarias — 10.670  tons  standard 
displacement,  speed  33  knots,  arma- 
ment eight  8-inch  50-caliber  guns,  20 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  twelve  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes;  begun  in  1928  and 
completed  in  1936,  in  Spain. 

A sister  ship,  Baleares,  was  hit  by 
three  torpedoes  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  sunk  with  the  loss  of 
600  lives. 

Canarias  possesses  several  unusual 
features,  among  which  are  an  almost 
total  absence  of  a foremast,  a large 
fin-shaped  funnel  resembling  those  on 
our  largest  aircraft  carriers,  a sturdy 
cone-shaped  conning  tower,  and  two 
rows  of  portholes  from  stem  to  stern 
in  the  hull. 

Three  older  cruisers  are  referred 
to  as  cruisers  of  the  Galicia- class.  They 
are: 

• Galicia,  Almirante  Cervera  and 
Miguel  de  Cervantes — about  8,000  tons 
standard  displacement,  main  arma- 
ment eight  6-inch  guns  and  six  to 
twelve  21-inch  torpedo  tubes,  com- 
pleted in  1931.  These  ships  were  re- 
constructed and  modernized  during 
1940-1944.  Their  speed  is  said  to  be 
33  knots.  Galicia  has  reached  a speed 
of  34.7  knots  in  trials. 

• Mendez  Nuiiez,  a smaller  cruiser 
which  is  capable  of  less  speed  than 
the  others,  carries  similar  armament. 

A feature  that  appears  to  make  this 
ship  unique  among  the  world’s  pres- 
ent warships  is  its  boiler-heating  ar-  j 
rangement.  The  ship  lias  12  Yarrow 


N A SPRING  day  360  years  ago. 
the  Grand  Armada  of  Spain  set 
out  from  Lisbon  with  130  ships,  8,000 
sailors  and  19,000  troops,  heading 
northward.  Objectives  were  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Netherlands,  increased 
safety  for  Spanish  America,  over- 
throw of  Protestantism  and.  possibly, 
the  conquest  of  England. 

Failure  of  the  formidable  force  in 
its  mission  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  two  things — the  impotence  of  Span- 
ish muskets  and  arrows  against  Eng- 
land’s 6-inch  naval  guns,  and  to 
storms.  The  sporadic  week-long  en- 
gagement the  Armada  fought  on  its 
way  up  the  English  Channel,  and  the 


(This  is  thirteenth  in  a series  of  ALL 
HANDS  articles  which  discuss  the  navies 
of  foreign  powers  as  they  exist  today.  Ma- 
terial is  taken  from  non-classified  sources.) 


nightmare  cruise  around  the  north 
and  west  of  the  British  Isles  wrote  a 
dramatic,  disaster-filled  page  in  the 
world’s  naval  history. 

Despite  a long  history  of  stormy 
affairs,  Spain  maintained  neutrality 
in  World  Wars  I and  II.  For  a time 
during  the  intervening  years,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  navy  was  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  fighting  a war 


SPAIN'S  ancient  cruiser  Navarra  has  been  retired  from  active  service. 


PORTUGAL  has  two  modern  gunboats  in  the  modified  Goncalo  Ve/bo  class. 


EFFICIENT  Portuguese  sloop  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  carries  over  40  mines. 
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BLUEJACKETS  of  the  Portuguese  Navy  watch  an  American  sailor  make  a 
turk's  head  during  a visit  by  USS  Coral  Sea  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 


boilers,  of  which  six  are  fired  by  oil 
and  six  by  “mixed  firing” — coal  and 
oil.  Carrying  806  tons  of  coal  and 
727  tons  of  oil,  Mendez  Nunez  has  a 
radius  of  5,000  miles  at  13  knots.  A 
sister  ship.  Bias  de  Lezo,  was  wrecked 
in  July  1932. 

An  old  ram-bowed  cruiser,  Navarra, 
recently  has  been  decommissioned. 

Nine  Oquendo- class  destroyers  are 
building  or  to  be  built  at  Ferrol  Dock- 
yards on  Spain’s  northwest  coast. 
These  ships  are  to  be  equipped  with 
eight  4.1-inch  antiaircraft  guns,  16 
other  AAs,  and  seven  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes. 

Among  these  ships  will  be  a new 
Bias  de  Lezo.  A brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  original  bearer  of  that  name 
is  of  interest.  Don  Bias  de  Lezo,  born 
in  1687,  was  an  indomitable  warrior. 
He  lost  a leg  at  the  Battle  of  Malaga, 
an  eye  in  the  seige  of  Toulon,  and 
an  arm  during  the  second  seige  of 
Barcelona.  Still  undaunted,  he  died 
after  repulsing  Admiral  Vernon’s  at- 
tack on  Cartagena  in  1741. 

Two  1,650-ton  destroyers,  Alava  and 
Liniers,  are  under  construction  at 
Cartagena  (Spain),  and  a third  is 
projected.  Alava  and  Liniers  were 
originally  ordered  in  1936.  Construc- 
tion was  suspended  during  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  It  was  resumed  after 
that  war,  to  be  held  up  again  in  1940. 
Work  commenced  again  in  1944. 

Typical  of  destroyers  now  in  full 
commission  are  the  13  Churruca- class 
destroyers.  These  two-stackers,  com- 
missioned between  1926  and  1933, 
have  a full  load  displacement  of  2,087 
tons.  Their  armament,  characteristic 
of  destroyers,  has  been  modified  to 
increase  antiaircraft  fire. 

Classed  as  torpedo  boats  by  Spain 


but  as  destroyers  by  others  are  three 
smaller  ships: 

• Alsedo,  Velasco  and  Lazaga — 
1,145  tons,  speed  34  knots,  main  arma- 
ment two  4-inch  45-caliber  guns  and 
four  21-inch  torpedo  tubes,  completed 
in  1922,  1923  and  1924.  These  ships 
carry  a complement  of  86  men. 

Nine  other  ships  of  similar  type  are 
still  under  construction.  These  ships, 
though  of  slightly  less  displacement, 
will  carry  more  armament  and  a some- 
what larger  crew. 

Spain  has  three  submarines  of 


thoroughly  modern  design.  They  are 
as  follows: 

• Dl,  D2  and  D3 — 1,050  tons  sur- 
faced and  1,375  tons  submerged,  speed 
20.5  knots  surfaced  and  9.5  knots 
submerged,  main  armament  six  21- 
inch  torpedo  tubes  and  one  4.7-inch 
gun.  Built  in  1944.  These  subs  can 
attain  a depth  of  300  feet. 

Two  other  submarines — of  Electric 
Boat  Co.  design,  but  built  in  Carta- 
gena— are  in  commission.  These  were 
built  in  1927-28. 

Minelayers,  minesweepers,  sloops, 
coast  defense  vessels,  transports,  oil- 
ers and  river  patrol  boats  round  out 
Spain’s  seagoing  force.  Two  sailing 
vessels  are  included  as  training  ships. 
One  of  them,  Galatea,  has  passed  the 
half-century  mark  in  age,  having  been 
built  in  1896. 

There  is  also  a sizable  fleet  of  sea- 
going tugs. 

PORTUGAL 

Although  Portugal’s  navy  is  small, 
its  most  important  units — destroyers 
and  submarines — are  relatively  mod- 
ern. A 10-year  naval  building  pro- 
gram begun  in  1930  resulted  also  in 
a group  of  moderate-sized  but  effi- 
cient sloops.  Among  these  are: 

• Afonso  de  Albuquerque  and  Bar- 
tolomeu Dias — 1,780  tons  standard 
displacement,  speed  21  knots,  arma- 
ment four  4.7-inch  50-caliber  guns, 


GUNBOAT  Go ncalves  Zarco  and  her  sister-ship  G.  Ve/ho  were  both  launched 
in  1932.  They  have  a displacement  of  1,000  tons,  can  make  16.5  knots. 
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FANTASTIC  launching  rack  (above)  is  located  on  the  after  deck  of  Norton 
Sound.  Below:  Metal  sheathing  protects  the  deck  from  the  terrific  heat. 


Navy  to  Fire  Rockets  from  Ex-Tender 


The  Navy  now  has  a floating  lab- 
oratory for  test-firing  upper  atmos- 
phere-exploring rockets  and  high 
altitude  balloons.  The  ship,  uss  Nor- 
ton Sound  ( AV  11),  has  been  modi- 
fied to  launch  the  largest  rockets,  in- 
cluding the  Aerobee  and  the  14-ton 
V-2. 

Basic  mission  of  the  ship  is  to 
serve  as  a base  for  upper  air  re- 
search work  in  isolated  areas  far  out 
at  sea.  Conducting  such  experiments 
from  a ship  will  have  the  advantage 
of  high  mobility  as  well  as  that  of 
isolation  from  populated  areas. 

The  ship  was  modified  at  the  naval 


shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  con- 
ducted a shakedown  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  planned  that  Nor- 
ton Sound’s  activities  will  be  related 
closely  with  the  Navy’s  guided  mis- 
sile test  center  at  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
Rocket-firing  experiments  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Pacific. 

Although  a captured  German  V-2 
rocket  was  successfully  fired  from 
the  flight  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Midway  as  an  experiment  on  6 Sept 
1947,  Norton  Sound  is  the  first  Navy 
ship  to  be  specifically  equipped  for 
the  primary  function  of  firing  large 
rockets. 


many  antiaircraft  guns  and  four  depth 
charge  throwers.  Completed  in  1934. 
These  two  ships  are  fitted  to  carry  10 
mines. 

Among  Portugal’s  many  small  ship? 
are  six  fishery  protection  launches. 
These  yacht-like  ships  are  very  trim 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  Diesel- 
powered  at  2.400  horsepower,  the  250- 
ton  vessels  can  reach  a speed  of  17 
knots.  Their  radius  of  action  is  850 
miles  at  full  speed  or  3.700  miles  at 
11  knots. 

Two  river  gunboats.  Tele  and  Rio 
Minho,  while  no  doubt  still  well-suited 
to  their  purpose,  are  of  interest  be- 
cause of  their  antiquity. 

Tete,  a 100-ton  stern-wheeler,  was 
built  in  1918.  With  70  horsepower, 
the  ship  can  make  eight  knots.  Tete 
is  employed  on  the  Zambesi  River  in 
the  Portuguese  possession  of  Mozam- 
bique, in  southeast  Africa. 

Rio  Minho,  with  a full-load  dis- 
placement of  38  tons,  is  a side-wheeler, 
built  in  Lisbon  in  1904.  Her  64 
horsepower  gives  Rio  Minho  a speed 
of  7V2  knots.  The  ship  operate-  on 
the  Minho  River  which  separates 
northern  Portugal  from  Spain. 

In  this  period  of  uniform  changes, 
the  Portuguese  uniforms  for  enlisted 
men  are  especially  interesting.  Shoul- 
der hoards,  resembling  those  worn  by 
naval  officers  the  world  over,  are  worn 
on  most  uniforms  by  all  POs  and  even 
by  certain  seamen.  The  shoulder 
board  for  a gunners  mate  second  class, 
for  instance,  has  light  blue  crossed 
cannons  and  three  light  blue  stripes, 
on  a dark  blue  background.  If  he  is 
qualified  for  promotion,  he  has  a light 
blue  chevron  on  the  shoulder  board  be- 
tween the  stripes  and  the  crossed 
cannons. 

Petty  officers,  all  classes,  have  gar- 
rison caps  for  work  and  visored  caps 
for  dress.  There  is  also  a tropical 
uniform  for  POs  which  consists  of 
white  fore-and-aft-creased  trousers,  a 
wdiite  tropical  helmet,  black  shoes, 
and  a white  "polo  shirt”  with  the 
standard  two-tone  blue  shoulder 
boards.  Clean  and  well-pressed,  it  is 
very  attractive. 

Portuguese  officers’  uniforms  are 
much  like  other  European  naval  offi- 
cers’ uniforms,  with  a scroll  included 
in  the  top  stripe  of  cuff  and  shoulder 
boards  of  line  officers.  Staff  officers 
do  not  wear  the  scroll,  but  have  dis- 
tinguishing colors  between  the  gold 
stripes  on  cuffs  and  shoulder  boards. 

While  remaining  neutra  1 in  World 
War  II,  Portugal  granted  anti-sub 
bases  to  England  in  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. 
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KEEPING  TOUCH  with  fast-moving  world  of  science.  Reservists  maintain  our  peacetime  'security  through  research, 


Science  and  Research  in  Reserve 


CCIENCE  gave  us  the  tools  of  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II. 

As  the  world’s  largest  technical  and 
engineering  organization,  the  United 
States  Navy  has  had  one  major  and 
continuous  assignment  since  its  es- 
tablishment— to  keep  abreast  of  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the 
world’s  scientists. 

At  the  war’s  end  two  out  of  every 
three  men  in  t he  naval  establishment 
were  technicians.  They  had  to  know 
how  to  operate  radar  and  sonar.  They 
were  specialists  in  hydrodynamics  and 
aerodynamics.  They  learned  to  fire 
rockets,  operate  jet  and  diesel  en- 
gines, launch  guided  missiles.  They 
trained  on  synthetic  devices  like  the 
“gunairstructor,”  and  participated  in 
simulated  attacks  in  complicated 
mock-ups  to  prepare  themselves  for 
combat.  On  board  ship  they  lived 
surrounded  by  the  most  ingenious 
machinery  and  equipment  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  field  of  electricity, 
metallurgy,  nucleonics,  optics,  mechan- 
ics. radio  and  sound. 

Today,  with  the  aim  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  changing  world  of  science 
and  maintaining  our  peacetime  “se- 
curity through  research.”  the  Navy’s 
Office  of  Naval  Research  sponsors 
some  1.278  research  projects  in  prac- 
tically every  major  academic,  govern- 
ment and  industrial  laboratory  in  the 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  develop  a closer  alliance  with  men 


working  in  the  civilian  fields  of  re- 
search and  science,  it  has  established 
the  Naval  Research  Reserve. 

With  a proposed  strength  of  5,000 
officers,  including  Waves,  and  en- 
listed men.  the  newly  created  Research 
Reserve’s  mission  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  trained  force  of  Reserve 
personnel  now  in  civilian  jobs  who 
are  available  for  mobilization  in  the 
event  of  emergency,  for  assignment 
to  activities  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Authorized  in  May  1948.  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  establishment  of  Vol- 
unteer Research  Units  which  meet  all 
over  the  country,  at  universities  and 
colleges.  Naval  Reserve  Training  Cen- 
ters, or  laboratories  where  research  in 
naval  projects  is  now  going  on. 

Just  three  weeks  after  the  research 
program  was  set  up  the  first  Navy 
scientific  seminar  ever  called  met  at 
ONR  headquarters,  where  100  Re- 
serve officers  gathered  for  14  days  to 
visit  science  laboratories  and  attend 
courses  on  the  many  phases  of  the 
Navy’s  basic  research  program. 

Within  a month  the  first  Volunteer 
Reserve  Research  activity,  Unit  W-l, 

100  USNR  Units  to  Be  Activated 
To  Keep  Pace  with 
Latest  Naval  Developments 


was  established  and  met  at  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  in  Washington.  D.C.  Two 
more  units  were  organized  on  the  west 
coast,  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Ac- 
tivation plans  are  now  under  way  for 
25  new  volunteer  units  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  more  than  100  units 
ultimately  enrolled. 

Members  of  the  Research  Reserve 
vary  from  “human  ecologists,”  ultra- 
sonic scientists  and  physicists  to  ex- 
perts in  power  and  propulsion,  patent 
specialists  and  explorers.  The  re- 
search units  are  not  limited  to  scien- 
tists working  on  laboratory  experi- 
ments hut  are  open  also  to  specialists 
in  the  supervision,  coordination,  sup- 
ply analysis  and  evaluation  of  re- 
search. 

The  Research  Reserve  program  is 
under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
its  five  branches  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  addition  to  conducting  basic  re- 
search. ONR  correlates  scientific  ma- 
terial for  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy, 
conducts  field  activities  sucli  as  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Special  Devices  Cen- 
ter, Port  Washington,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  Or- 
lando, Fla.  The  new  Research  Re- 
serve component  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  ONR,  which  will  supervise  its 
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EFFORTS  of  Reservists  will  keep  our  surface,  air  and  sub  fleets  as  mod- 
ern as  possible.  Men  here  study  cutaway  of  a steam  turbine  generator. 


inactive  training  program  and  make 
available  its  facilities  for  annual 
training  duty. 

ONR  itself  is  a new  organization, 
having  been  set  up  in  1946,  but  the 
Navy’s  interest  in  science  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  Navy  itself.  Beginning 
in  the  early  1800s  the  Navy  was  faced 
with  scientific  developments  which 
began  to  change  radically  both  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  naval  warfare. 

Today  in  the  Naval  Research  Labo- 
ratory at  Anacostia,  D.C.,  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
laboratories  in  the  world.  A thou- 
sand scientists  and  engineers  housed 
in  50  buildings  investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Navy.  From  these  people 
and  facilities  have  come  such  dis- 
coveries as  radar  and  the  liquid 
thermal  diffusion  process  for  separat- 
ing isotopes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  its  new  Research  Reserve  com- 
ponent ONR  will  have  an  additional 
force  of  scientists,  research  men  and 
technicians  who  will  help  to  keep  our 
surface,  air  and  underwater  fleets  as 
modern  as  possible. 

The  volunteer  units  will  consist  of 
either  composite  or  specialized  groups. 
They  are  open  to  Reservists  in  the 
following  fields: 

Basic  sciences — Physics,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  geology,  biol- 
ogy and  psychology. 

Naval  sciences — power  and  propul- 
sion, armament,  missiles,  flight,  geo- 
graphic exploration,  amphibious  and 
undersea  warfare,  underwater  sound 
reference,  etc. 

Technical — Synthetic  training  de- 


vices, training  aids,  technical  instruc- 
tion and  information,  patents,  con- 
tracts, procurement  and  facilities. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  ONR 
or  its  branch  offices,  district  command- 
ants are  authorized  to  establish  vol- 
unteer research  units  with  a minimum 
membership  of  20  officers  and  any 
number  of  enlisted  personnel.  Sub- 
units of  less  than  20  officers  may  be 
formed,  attached  to  the  appropriate 
VRU  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
units  meet  ordinarily  twice  a month 
for  two-hour  sessions. 

The  training  program  for  the  vol- 
unteer research  units  includes: 

• Study  of  pertinent  parts  of 


TEST  model  of  ship's  hull  interests 
these  men.  Program  keeps  Reserve 
posted  on  latest  in  Navy  research. 


courses  from  established  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  armed  forces. 

• Review  and  editing  of  technical 
manuals  and  publications. 

• Work  on  certain  research  and 
development  problems  as  assigned  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 

• Orientation  in  the  ONR  research 
program  and  development  activities. 

• Review  or  formulation  of  plans 
to  assist  research  activities  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission. 

• Formulation  of  training  programs 
encompassing  research  and  problems 
or  projects  of  interest  to  the  Navy. 
Reserve  officers,  in  view  of  their  tech- 
nical qualifications,  will  be  encouraged 
to  formulate  their  own  training  pro- 
grams, which  may  include  associa- 
tions with  Organized  Reserve  Research 
and  Development  groups,  or  sub- 
groups of  the  Army'  or  Air  Forces 
when  no  unit  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
located  in  the  vicinity. 

• Individual  training,  for  Reserv- 
ists of  outstanding  professional  repu- 
tation whose  services  may  be  utilized 
on  a consultant  basis  by  all  agencie- 
of  the  Navy'  for  technological  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  or  solution 
of  research  plans  and  programs. 

Reservists  will  be  credited  for  a 
commensurate  number  of  hours  for 
their  inactive  duty  training. 

Many  Reservists  are  included  among 
the  2,977  senior  scientists  and  2.405 
graduate  students  who  are  conducting 
experiments  sponsored  by  the  Navy 
at  university  and  industrial  labora- 
tories. 

Naval  peacetime  research  includes 
“human  engineering.”  the  science  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  human 
tolerance  and  capacity  in  the  stress 
of  high  speed,  high  altitudes  and  new 
machines.  It  includes  studies  of  fog 
dispersal,  ultrasonics,  exploration  of 
rare  elements  and  “Project  Cirrus, 
a rain-  and  snow-making  program  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  and  a commercial  firm. 

Annual  training  for  Reserve  scien- 
tists may  be  carried  on  at  the  many 
naval  research  activities,  at  ONR 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  its  branch  offices. 

Typical  of  t lie  two-weeks’  training 
periods  was  the  science  seminar  held 
this  June.  One  hundred  Reserve  offi- 
cers, including  three  Waves,  from  28 
states  met  in  ONR’s  offices  and  were 
launched  on  a concentrated  program 
ranging  from  lectures  on  atomic  sci- 
ence to  research  in  human  relations 
and  its  value  to  the  Navy.  The  Navy 
provided  special  classes  in  psycho- 
physiology, mechanics  and  materials. 
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Heart  of  the  Navy’s  scientific  work 
is  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
where  naval  and  civilian  scientists 
join  forces.  Founded  over  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  NRL  had  already 
begun  its  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
radar  before  it  was  officially  commis- 
sioned. Scientists  making  radio  field 
measurements  across  the  Potomac  in 
1922  discovered  that  a ship  passing 
through  a radio  field  was  detectable 
on  the  radio  receiver.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  Navy  had  radar  working  over 
salt  water  on  the  destroyer  Leary. 

Another  NRL  contribution  was  in 
the  field  of  pilotless  aircraft.  In  1923 


PROBING  the  complexities  of  a sectioned  jet  engine,  two  Research  Reservists 
learn  now  that  they  may  be  prepared  in  the  event  of  a future  emergency. 


its  scientists  flew  an  old  Navy  sea- 
plane entirely  by  radio  remote  con- 
trol, the  first  such  flight  to  be  made 
in  this  country. 

NRL  was  the  first  U.S.  government 
agency  to  undertake  the  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  atomic  power.  The 
first  uranium  pilot  plant  was  started 
by  Navy  scientists  in  1939  when  an 
allocation  of  $1,500  was  authorized  to 
be  expended  on  studies  of  the  concen- 
tration of  Uranium  235.  That  facility, 
which  was  similar  to  later  developed 
plants,  was  turned  over  to  the  Man- 
hattan Project. 

From  purely  basic  research  studies 
come  discoveries  which  profoundly 
affect  the  conduct  of  war.  The  Navy- 
must  know  what  is  being  done  in  all 
fields  of  science,  since  it  is  not  only 
the  largest  engineering  organization 
in  the  world,  but  also  the  largest 
shipbuilding  agency,  the  biggest  re- 
pair and  mechanical  activity,  and  the 
greatest  user  of  power  in  the  world. 

Scientists  and  technicians,  more 
than  any  other  group,  make  the  Navy 
what  it  is  today.  Personnel  inter- 
ested in  joining  a Volunteer  Reserve 
Research  unit  may  obtain  application 
forms  from  ONR  branch  offices  or 
write  for  information  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Research,  Attn:  Code  103R, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

To  be  eligible,  officers  should  have 
a bachelor’s  degree,  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel must  possess  technical  training 
or  manual  skill  of  a high  and  spe- 
cialized order  which  is  of  value  to  an 
activity  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Re 
search. 


nuclear  physics,  arctic  research,  fluid 
mechanics,  electronics,  biochemistry, 
geophysics,  microbiology  and  chem- 
istry. 

Obviously  each  officer  could  not 
attend  all  the  lectures  or  meet  with 
all  specialist  groups,  hut  each  Re- 
servist was  given  a choice  of  which 
to  attend.  Field  trips  were  organized 
to  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  at 
White  Oak,  Md.,  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Anacostia,  D.C.,  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  and  Tay- 
lor Model  Basin  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Wind  tunnels  were  examined  in 
operation,  cutaway  models  of  diesel 
and  jet  engines  were  studied,  along 
with  rockets,  turbine  generators, 
thermal  diffusion  plants  and  heat 
power  laboratories. 

Purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  ac- 
quaint the  civilian  scientists  with  the 
scope  of  the  research  program  and  the 
plans  of  the  new  Research  Reserve. 

Reservists  in  research  units  may 
request  the  opportunity  of  studying 
special  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy. 

A steel-piercing  eye,  known  as  the 
"betatron,”  may  be  examined  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  laboratory  where  the 
machine  is  used  to  detect  flaws  in 
castings  and  weldings  of  naval  guns 
and  other  equipment. 

At  the  Underwater  Sound  Labora- 
tory, Reservists  may  participate  in 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electronics  apparatus  and 
sound  measuring  techniques.  Or  they 
may  study  the  new  synthetic  training 
equipment  at  the  Special  Devices 
Center. 


DYNAMIC  float  plane  model  used  in  tests  at  the  Taylor  Model  Basin 
near  Washington,  D.C.,  is  examined  by  Reservists  during  a science  seminar. 
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Navy  Relief...  An  Anchor  to  Windward 


First,  what  is  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety? The  society  is  a private  or- 
ganization closely  affiliated  with  the 
Navy  but  not  strictly  an  official  part 
of  it.  While  most  of  its  officials  and 
workers  are  drawn  from  the  "naval 
family”  they  act  in  their  individual 
rather  than  official  capacities.  Its 
funds  are  private,  not  government,  and 
are  derived  from  the  income  from  in- 
vestments. voluntary  contributions  and 
the  proceeds  of  halls,  carnivals  and 
similar  benefits. 

Next,  what  does  the  society  do? 
According  to  its  certificate  of  incor- 
poration "The  particular  objects  and 
business  of  the  said  society  are  to 
collect  and  hold  funds  and  to  use  the 
same  for  aid  in  times  of  need  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  ( including 
Marine  Corps)  . . . and  also  for  aid  in 
times  of  need  of  the  dependents  of 
such  officers  and  enlisted  men.  and  to 
provide  relief  and  assistance  to  the 
dependents  of  deceased  officers  and 
men  of  said  naval  service.” 

This  brings  up  several  questions. 
Who  are  “dependents”?  hat  are 
“times  of  need”?  Who  makes  the 
broad  decisions  that  govern  these  mat- 
ters? To  answer  the  last  question 
first,  the  same  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion provides  that  a board  of  managers 
shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety and  be  responsible  for  compli- 
ance with  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
This  board  is  now  composed  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  and  elected  members  at 
least  four  of  whom  are  women.  These 
managers  are,  in  reality,  "trustees" 
and  they  determine  the  broad  policies; 
under  which  the  funds  are  employed. 

Who  are  dependents?  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  cover,  in  a brief 
article,  all  the  possible  situations  of 
dependency.  In  general,  dependents 
are  those  who  legitimately  look  to  an 
officer  or  man  for  support.  Wives  and 
children  are  obviously  dependents. 
Other  members  of  the  immediate  fam- 
ily, such  as  mothers,  fathers,  sisters 
and  brothers  may  be  if  they  are  in 
fact  and  of  necessity  deriving  their 
chief  or  substantial  support  from  an 
officer  or  man  in  the  service.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  society  usually 
uses  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 


VOLUNTEER  workers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems  of  naval  per- 
sonnel, consider  each  application.  Sailor's  face  is  intentionally  obscured. 


MA!?Y  of  us,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, find  ourselves  in  some  kind 
of  trouble. 

When  it  is  just  ourselves,  most  of 
us  can  work  our  way  out  without  too 
much  difficulty.  But  when  it’s  the 
family,  especially  when  we  are  not 
there  to  look  after  them,  it  is  often 
another  proposition. 

Someone  gets  sick,  or  the  allotment 
or  family  allowance  check  is  late,  an 
unexpected  move,  or  any  one  of  in- 
numerable emergency  situations — a 
lot  of  them  involving  money — are  the 
things  that  get  us  down,  especially 
these  days  when  any  disruption  of  the 
family  budget  is  a major  catastrophe. 

Only  too  often  these  things  come 
up  suddenly,  in  a strange  city,  and 
neither  we  nor  our  families  know  what 
to  do  or  where  to  turn  for  help. 

One  source  of  ready  assistance  that 
is  always  available  is  the  Navy  Relief 
Sooiety.  It  was  organized  a long  time 
ago  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  not 
an  “official”  organization  and  it  can- 
not solve  official  problems,  but  it  can 
and  does  help  ■ out.  both  financially 
and  otherwise,  in  a great  many  per- 
sonal situations,  especially  where  fam- 
ilies are  concerned.  Mpst  men  in  the 
Navy  have  heard  about  it  in  one  way 
or  another — especially  at  cohtribution 
time — but  they  don't  know  too  much 
about  what  it  can  do,  how  it  operates 
and  how  to  go  about  getting  its  help. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 


ASSISTANCE  when  it  is  needed  is 
provided  men  of  the  fleet  and  their 
families  by  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

tell  all  hands  more  about  it.  It  is 
not  a request  for  money. 

The  society  wants  every  man  in  the 
Navy  to  know  and  tell  his  family  what 
the  society  is.  how  it  operates,  what  it 
does  and  doesn’t  do  and  some  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores  behind  its  activi- 
ties. 
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VISITING  NURSE  Service  and  the  distribution  of  layettes  to  new  Navy 
mothers  are  but  two  of  the  society's  many  non-financial  relief  activities. 


a family  allowance  as  a guide  in  de- 
termining dependency. 

Cases  of  pending  applications  and 
unusual  situations  are  resolved  on 
their  merits.  In  cases  of  doubt  appli- 
cants may  be  assured  of  courteous 
consideration  and  should  have  no 
hesitancy  in  making  inquiry. 

What  are  ‘"times  of  need”?  This 
question  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  To 
some  people,  buying  an  automobile,  a 
home,  radio,  vacuum  cleaner,  wash- 
ing machine,  etc.,  or  going  on  vaca- 
tion, leave  or  liberty  are  necessities. 
Others  are  more  modest  and  confine 
their  needs  to  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  the  like  and  provision  for  neces- 
sary medical  care. 

Since  the  society  doesn’t  have  in- 
exhaustible resources  and  must  treat 
all  alike,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  "rules  and  regulations”  gov- 
erning its  operations.  After  all  it  isn’t 
a credit  union  or  finance  company — 
it  is  largely  a self-help  organization 
designed  to  smooth  over  the  rough 
spots  for  naval  personnel  and  their 
families.  It  can’t  be  expected  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living — only  a pay 
raise  or  a promotion  can  do  that.  It 
can  and  does,  however,  help  out  with 
those  emergent,  unusual  expenses 
which  have  to  be  incurred  but  which 
cannot,  at  least  at  the  time,  be  met 
from  individual  or  family  resources. 

"Times  of  need”  then  are  roughly 
defined  as  emergencies  involving  real 
necessities  and  which  require  urgent 
and  immediate  attention,  particularly 
those  involving  sickness,  death,  food, 
shelter,  fuel,  utilities  and  other  essen- 
tials and  under  some  conditions,  emer- 
gency transportation. 

The  ' "rules”  are  of  necessity  pretty 
broad,  but  here  are  some  typical  situa- 
tions in  which  society  help  is  readily 
available: 

When  an  officer  or  man  dies  in  the 
naval  service,  his  dependents  are 
immediately  visited  or  written  to  and 
the  assistance  of  the  society,  If  needed, 
is  offered.  The  aid  available  under 
these  circumstances  covers  the  neces- 
sities of  daily  living  during  the  period 
awaiting  government  benefits  such  as 
death  gratuity,  pension  and  insurance. 
Assistance  during  this  time,  when  no 
income  would  otherwise  be  available, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  essentials  of  every  day  living 
and  of  easing  the  burdens  of  the  dif- 
ficult transition  period. 

Dependents  of  deceased  personnel 
are  also  assisted,  as  needed,  with  ex- 
penses incident  to  sickness,  death  or 
similar  emergent  needs  which  cannot 
be  met  from  normal  income.  They 


may  also  be  assisted  with  transporta- 
tion to  their  homes  or  other  places  of 
permanent  abode  and,  in  appropriate 
cases,  in  completing  a course  of  train- 
ing that  would  enable  them  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
the  financial  aid  granted  to  the  de- 
pendents of  deceased  personnel  is  an 
outright  gift  to  the  end  that  no  addi- 
tional hardship  be  imposed  on  those 
who  have  lost  their  normal  means  of 
support. 

Assistance  to  living  personnel  and 
their  dependents  covers  the  follow- 
ing: 

• Assistance  with  hospital  and  med- 
ical bills  of  dependents  in  cases  of 
acute  illness  where  naval  facilities  are 
not  available  or  for  some  good  reason 
cannot  be  utilized.  It  is  expected  that 
the  care  arranged  will  be  at  ward  or 
minimum  rates  and  in  keeping  with 
the  family  circumstances. 

• Assistance  with  funeral  expenses 
for  dependents.  Here  again,  expenses 
must  be  in  keeping  with  family  cir- 
cumstances and  must  not  exceed  those 
necessary  for  decent  and  dignified 
burial. 

• Assistance  for  basic  living  during 
periods  when  approval  of  family  al- 
lowance is  pending  or  regularly  estab- 
lished allowances  are  delayed  or  not 
being  received.  Assistance  is  also 
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available  when  allotments  are  not  be- 
ing received  or  regular  pay  is  held  up 
due  to  separation  from  pay  accounts 
and  related  causes. 

• Temporary  assistance  for  basic 
living  essentials  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  needed  utilities  when  un- 
expected and  unusual  but  necessary 
expenses  have  temporarily  depleted 
the  family  resources. 

• Transportation  in  special  cases 
such  as  critical  illness  or  death  of 
members  of  immediate  family;  or 
where  some  real  emergency  makes 
transportation  of  dependents  neces- 
sary. The  society  cannot  finance 
travel  between  stations  or  for  pur- 
poses of  following  the  ship# 

Of  course  there  are  wide  variations 
in  all  of  the  situations  covered  above. 
Each  case  therefore  is  carefully  con- 
sidered on  its  merits  and  personnel 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  present- 
ing their  problems  for  consideration. 
If  the  society  itself  cannot  assist 
financially  it  can.  in  many  cases,  offer 
information  and  advice  that  will  lead 
to  an  alternate  solution. 

There  are  general  “rules”  also, 
based  on  the  resources  available,  the 
purposes  of  the  society,  and  long  ex- 
perience, which  determine  when  finan- 
cial assistance  cannot  be  rendered. 
In  most  cases,  the  reasons  are  rather 
obvious.  In  others,  it  is  simply  a mat- 
ter of  not  having  unlimited  funds. 
Typical  situations  in  which  society 
assistance  cannot  be  made  available 
are  the  following: 

To  assist  in  maintaining  a stand- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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Subs  and  Quarters 

Sir:  I am  a stationkeeper  in  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve.  At  the  present  time  I am 
assigned  to  duty  as  a shore  patrol.  I do 
not  eat  or  sleep  on  the  base.  Could  you 
tell  me  if  I am  entitled  to  subsistence 
and  quarters?— A.  J.  C.,  AD3,  usnr. 

• In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  delegates  authority  for 
approval  of  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  for  enlisted  personnel  to  com- 
mandants of  naval  districts  and  various 
other  commands  at  sea  and  ashore  it  is 
suggested  that  you  address  an  official  re- 
quest to  the  commandant  of  the  naval 
district  or  the  commander  of  the  air 
training  command  in  which  you  are  sta- 
tioned. Outline  in  detail  you  reasons 
why  you  think  you  are  eligible  to  receive 
such  allowances. — Ed. 

Tour  of  Shore  Duty 

Sir:  I was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  with  the  Fleet 
Training  Group  from  1 Feb  1945  until 
1 Sept  1946.  (1)  Does  this  count  as  a 

full  tour  of  shore  duty?  (2)  When  will 
I be  reeligible  to  apply  for  shore  duty? — 
H.  F.  C..  BTC,  usn. 

• (1)  Yes,  because  of  the  fact  that 

you  were  in  the  continental  limits  of  the 
U.  S.  for  a continuous  period  of  one 
year,  or  greater.  See  sub-paragraph 
1(c),  Part  I of  Bu.Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  101-48 
( NDB , 31  May  1948).  (2)  Four  years 

of  continuous  sea  duty  since  last  tour 
ashore  is  required  for  your  rate.  Sea  duty 
commences  on  date  first  reported  to  sea 
after  termination  of  shore  duty. — Ed. 

Tin  Can's  Record 

Sir:  I served  aboard  uss  Philip  (DD 
498)  from  her  commission  date,  21  Nov 
1942,  until  she  was  decommissioned  in 
March  1946.  I have  just  shipped  over 
again  and  would  like  to  know  what  rib- 
bons and  stars  I am  entitled  to  wear? — 
S.  W„  ME1,  usn. 

• uss  Philip  (DD  498)  is  entitled  to 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  medal  with 
eight  stars.  Navy  Occupation  Service 
medal  with  Asia  Clasp  and  China  Serv- 
ice medal. — Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be 
made.  Address  letters  to:  Editor,  ALL 

HANDS,  Room  1807,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Who's  Holding  the  Trophy? 

Sir:  Would  you  please  tell  me  what 
ship  won  the  Battenburg  rowing  trophy 
in  1938? — E.  H.  B.,  BMC,  usn. 

• uss  Tennessee  (BB  43)  icon  the 
Battenburg  Cup  from  uss  Concord  (CL 
10)  on  11  June  1938  and  lost  it  on  25 
Mar  1939  to  uss  Minneapolis  (CA  36). 
The  cup  was  last  won  by  uss  West  Vir- 
ginia (BB  48)  in  August  1939  from  uss 
Enterprise  (CV  6).  The  Battenburg  Cup 
is  won  in  competition  by  selected  crews 
pulling  a 30 -foot  whaleboat.  In  all,  34 
ships  have  held  the  Cup  at  one  time  or 
another.  It  was  presented  to  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  IJ.S.  Navy  by  the  British 
Second  Squadron  in  1906.  Rear  Admiral 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  cruiser  squadron, 
made  the  presentation. — Ed. 

Sound-Powered  Phones 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  date 
the  Navy  adopted  the  use  of  sound- 
powered  telephones?  You  people  seem 
to  get  some  pretty  straight  dope  on  just 
about  everything,  so  thought  I would 
take  a stab  at  getting  the  correct  answer. 
- — R.  F.  E.,  IC3,  usn. 

• The  sound-powered  telephone  has 
been  under  development  for  naval  use 
since  1927.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Navy 
in  early  1928  during  salvage  operations 
on  the  S-4,  which  sank  off  Provincetown. 
The  souncl-powered  phone  was  used  be- 
tween the  diver  and  the  salvage  craft  in 
order  to  issue  instructions  and  informa- 
tion from  the  sunken  sub  to  the  salvage 
vessel.  The  first  installation  of  sound- 
powered  telephones  aboard  Navy  ships 
was  made  in  1932  in  uss  New  Mexico 
(BB  40).— Ed. 


Whose  Plane  Is  Faster? 

Sir:  Is  the  Army  P-51  faster  than  the 
Naw’s  F8F-1B  under  10.000  feet? — E. 
C.,  AN,  usn. 

• IF  ell,  it’s  anybody’s  ball  game. 
Under  similar  power  ratings  (the  P-51 
in  point  being  the  H model),  one  plane 
is  faster  at  sea  level ; at  just  below  10.000 
feet  they  are  about  equal ; at  12.000  feet 
the  plane  that  was  slower  at  sea  level 
forges  ahead;  at  16,000  feet  they  recross, 
and  at  20,000  they  exchange  the  lead 
again. 

Exact  performance  data  in  such  in- 
stances is  classified — at  least  restricted, 
sometimes  confidential — and  the  possible 
harm  done  by  answering  such  questions 
in  detail  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
good  done  by  deciding  ivhose  plane  is 
faster. — Ed. 

Guerrilla  Time  Doesn't  Count 

Sir:  Before  I joined  the  Navy  in  De- 
cember 1945  I was  in  the  guerrilla  forces 
from  1942  to  1945,  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  Am  I eligible  to  get  back 
pay  for  serving  with  the  guerrilla  force? 
and  does  the  time  I spent  with  the  guer- 
rillas count  on  longevity  pay?- — E.  R.  L., 
SD3,  usn. 

• No,  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  pay 
from  the  U.  S.  government  for  service 
with  the  guerrilla  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Time  spent  with  the  guerrilla 
forces  is  not  creditable  for  pay  purposes. 
—Ed. 

Sub  Duty  for  Chiefs 

Sir:  I requested  submarine  duty  but 
was  refused  on  the  basis  that  this  outfit 
was  over-complemented  in  chiefs.  As  I 
have  not  been  disqualified  1 would  like 
to  know  if  I can  get  back  on  sub- 
marines? What  reference  should  I use? 
— C.  F.  T.,  GMC,  usn. 

• It  is  advised  that  you  consult  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  97-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948) 
which  ivill  furnish  you  the  information 
desired. — Ed. 

Eligibility  Requirements 

Sir:  In  reference  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
101-48,  paragraph  2.  under  "Eligibility 
Requirements,”  sub-paragraph  (a),  one 
of  the  requirements  is  stated  “Aviation 
branch  ratings  YN,  PN,  SK,  DK,  MN, 
RM,  TE,  ET,  RD,  SO,  PI,  LI,  CSl  and 
CS2.”  Does  this  pertain  only  to  aviation 
branch  ratings  or  does  it  pertain  to  all 
of  the  above  ratings  regardless  of  the 
activity  to  which  they  are  attached? — 
W.  H.  0.,  YN3,  usn. 

• It  pertains  to  all  ratings  listed,  re- 
gardless of  activity  to  which  they  are 
attached. — Ed. 


USS  Philip — Pacific  veteran  is  now  out  of  commission  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Fleet  Tug  Now  in  Reserve 

Sir:  During  the  last  war  I was  a 
yeoman  aboard  uss  Narragansett  (ATF 
88).  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  she  is 
still  in  service  or,  if  not,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  and  where  she  is  now? — 
G.  R.  R.,  YN2,  usnr. 

• uss  Narragansett  is  now  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve.  She  is  in  the  Texas 
Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  at 
Orange,  T ex. — Ed. 

Machine  Shorthand  School 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
regarding  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
assignment  to  the  machine  shorthand 
school  at  the  Stenotype  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  what  commands  are 
assigned  quotas? — R.  A.  W.,  YNC,  USN. 

• BuPers  anticipates  that  no  more 
classes  in  machine  shorthand  will  be 
convened.  W'hen  the  classes  currently 
under  instruction  graduate,  the  number 
of  men  trained  in  machine  shorthand 
will  be  adequate  to  fill  the  billets  planned 
for  legal  reporters. — Ed. 

Assigning  Conduct  Marks 

Sir:  In  a recent  discussion  a problem 
came  up  that  perhaps  you  can  answer. 
Can  the  mark  in  conduct  be  lowered 
from  4.0  without  captain’s  mast  or  con- 
viction by  court-martial? — J.  C.  W.,  USN. 

• A mark  of  less  than  4.0  in  conduct 
may  be  assigned  in  the  absence  of  a 
captains  mast,  deck  court,  or  court- 
martial.  However,  as  required  by  Article 
£>-8018(7),  BuPers  Manual,  when  a mark 
of . less  than  4.0  in  conduct  is  assigned, 
an  entry  to  explain  the  mark  must  be 
made  in  the  service  record  on  page  9. 
If  a previous  entry  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  mark  which 
would  account  for  the  conduct  mark  then 
an  entry  is  not  necessary.  It  was  30 
Nov  1943  that  this  policy  went  into  ef- 
fect. Prior  to  that  time  no  accompanying 
explanatory  entry  was  required. — Ed. 


From  Army  to  Navy 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  17  Nov 
1947.  Prior  to  that  time  I had  served 
14  months  in  the  Army.  Just  before  I 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  I was 
promoted  to  T/5,  but  it  was  never  entered 
in  my  record.  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  as 
S2.  I would  like  to  know  if  I could 
produce  evidence  of  my  promotion  to 
T/5  in  the  Army  would  I be  automatically 
advanced  in  rating  to  SN. — R.  M.  M., 
YNSA,  usn. 

• If  your  promotion  was  not  entered 
in  your  Army  record,  your  discharge  in 
pay  grade  6 was  correct  and  your  enlist- 
ment in  the  Navy  in  the  same  pay  grade 
was  also  correct.  It  would  probably 
prove  extremely  difficult  to  produce  such 
evidence  as  you  suggest.  W' e suggest  you 
qualify  for  SN  in  the  Navy  as  prescribed 
by  current  directives. — Ed. 


SIX  PIPES  are  unusual  but  permissible  if 
the  ship's  commanding  officer  so  desires. 


Piping  First  Watch 

Sir:  On  the  inside  cover  of  your  Aug- 
ust 1948  issue  we  noticed  that  a chief 
boatswain,  a chief  boatswain’s  mate  and 
four  first  class  boatswain’s  mates  are 
piping  the  ship’s  first  watch.  Having 
put  a few  years  in  the  Navy  ourselves  and 
also  having  put  a couple  of  ships  in  com- 
mission, we  are  wondering  why  so  many 
men  are  piping.  Is  this  something  new 
or  didn’t  we  get  the  word? — H.  G.  B., 
ex-BMl,  and  L.  G.  N.,  ex-EM2. 

• This  is  an  unusual  procedure  which 
is  not  covered  by  Navy  regulations.  It 
is  appropriate  if  the  CO  so  desires. — Ed. 

Three  Years  Service  Required 

Sir:  What  is  present  Navy  Department 
policy  in  regard  to  length  of  time  which 
must  be  served  by  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates prior  to  acceptance  of  their  resig- 
nations?— H.  W.  M.,  ENS,  usn. 

• The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  es- 
tablished the  policy  that  completion  of 
three  years  commissioned  service  is  re- 
quired of  Naval  Academy  graduates  who 
may  wish  to  resign  their  commissions. 
Acceptance  of  resignations  at  that  time 
will  be  contingent  upon  the  acceptance 
of  a commission  in  the  Organized  Naval 
Reserve  to  complete  a total  of  six  years 
Regular  and  Reserve  service.  This  policy 
is  being  incorporated  in  the  new  BuPers 
Manual  which  will  be  distributed  in  the 
near  future. — Ed. 

No  Early  Discharge 

Sir:  I have  been  in  the  Navy  for  over 
two  years  I reenlisted  recently  but  with 
with  only  six  months  of  my  reenlistment 
done  I wish  to  be  discharged  so  I can 
go  back  to  school.  Are  there  any  refer- 
ences that  I can  use  on  which  to  base  a 
request  for  discharge? — W.  K.,  SA,  USN. 

• No.  The  Bureau  of  Personnel  Manu- 
al says  that  personnel  will  not  be  dis- 
charged early  for  reasons  of  own  con- 
venience such  as  going  to  school.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  authority  for  your  early 
release  for  the  reason  you  present.  See 
Article  £>-9107,  BuPers  Manual  for  addi- 
tional information. — Ed. 


6 Stars  for  Triumph 

Sir:  I would  like  some  information 
about  uss  Triumph  (AM  323).  What 
bars  and  stars  are  her  crew  eligible  to 
wear? — A.  F.,  DC2,  usn. 

• uss  Triumph  (AM  323)  is  entitled 
to  five  stars  on  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area 
Campaign  Medal  and  one  star  on  Philip- 
pine Liberation  Ribbon.  No  PUC  or 
NUC  was  awarded. — Ed. 

Bronze  Star  for  7 Patrols? 

Sir  : I have  heard  several  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  all  submarine  men  who 
made  seven  or  more  war  patrols  during 
the  war  were  eligible  for  the  Bronze  Star 
medal.  Is  this  straight  dope  or  scuttle- 
butt?— L.  W.,  ENC.  usn. 

• Scuttlebutt.  No  automatic  awards 
of  the  Bronze  Star  medal  are  being  made 
for  a certain  number  of  tear  patrols  dur- 
ing W orld  W ar  II. — Ed. 

Lost  Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir:  I have  lost  my  Good  Conduct 
medal,  and  it  seems  that  I remember 
hearing  of  a policy  whereby  the  Navy 
Department  will  reissue  the  medal  if  I 
send  them  one  dollar.  Is  this  correct?  If 
so,  to  whom  do  I send  the  buck? — F.  W., 
MMC,  usn. 

• A Good  Conduct  medal  lost  through 
no  fault  of  its  owner  may  be  replaced  by 
BuPers,  free  of  charge  upon  receipt  of  a 
sworn  affidavit  to  that  effect  from  the 
individual  concerned.  If  the  medal  was 
lost  through  negligence  or  carelessness, 
authorization  may  be  given  the  U.S.  Mint 
by  the  Bureau  to  issue  a new  medal  upon 
receipt  of  cost.  The  cost  of  a Good  Con- 
duct medal  is  $2.50,  plus  a small  charge 
for  engraving.— Ed. 


Carrier's  Unit  Awarded  PUC 

Sir:  In  your  October  1948  issue 
there  appears  a picture  of  uss  Gam- 
bier  Bay  together  with  a notation 
which  reads,  “The  PUC  was  never 
awarded  Gambier  Bay.”  According  to 
information  in  my  possession,  a Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation  was  awarded  to 
Gambier  Bay  as  part  of  Task  Unit 
77.4.3.  Under  date  of  1 Feb  1946, 
BuPers  forwarded  a copy  of  this  cita- 
tion to  me.— W.  V.  R.  V.,  CAPT, 

USN. 

• uss  Gambier  Bay  was  a partici- 
pating unit  of  Task  Unit  77.4.3,  which 
was  cited  for  action  during  the  Battle 
of  Samar  in  October,  1944.  However, 
Gambier  Bay  was  not  individually 
cited  and  therefore,  the  information  in 
the  October  1948  issue,  while  incom- 
plete, is  not  incorrect. 

Gambier  Bay’s  men  may  wear  the 
PUC  ribbon  because  their  ship  was 
part  of  the  task  unit  which  received 
the  citation — but  not  because  their 
ship  received  an  individual  citation. — 
Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Coni.) 
Shore  Duty  List 

Sir:  In  June  1947,  I submitted  a 
request  to  BuPers  ami  was  placed  on  the 
shore  duty  eligibility  list  for  shore  duty 
in  ihe  Fifth  Naval  District  (Norfolk,  Va.). 
In  June  1948,  I was  ordered  from  sea 
duty  to  LantResFIt,  New  London  Grp, 
New  London,  Conn.  I did  not  request  this 
duty  but  I understand  it  is  shore  duty. 
(1)  Will  I remain  on  BuPers  shore  duty 
eligibility  list  and  get  shore  duty  in  the 
Fifth  Naval  District  when  or  if  my  name 
comes  up  during  my  first  year  here?  (2) 
If  I remain  here  over  one  year,  will  I 
still  remain  eligible  for  shore  duty  in  the 
Fifth  Naval  District? — L.  M.  R.,  CMC, 

USN. 

• (1)  Yes.  (2)  No,  because  time 
served  ashore  for  a continuous  period  of 
one  year  or  more  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  U.S.  is  counted  as  a normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  if  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  require  transfer  prior  to  completion 
of  two  full  years.  See  BuPers  Circ..  Ltr. 
101-48  (NDB,  31  May  1948)  .—Ed. 

Duty  on  Okinawa 

Sin:  I was  attached  to  Military  Govern- 
ment Headquarters  Detachment  D-5  on 
Okinawa  from  about  15  Apr  1945  to  23 
Sept  1945.  We  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Naval  Military  Government 
Headquarters  on  Okinawa.  To  what  rib- 
bons, if  any,  am  I entitled,  other  than  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  ribbon  with  battle  star? 
Has  a ribbon  been  authorized  for  occupa- 
tion of  this  island? — E.  W.  S.,  YN1,  usn. 

• No  other  ribbon  is  authorized  for  this 
service,  with  the  exception  of  the  World 
War  11  Victory  Medal. — Ed. 

What  Happened  to  Arizona 

Sir:  What  was  the  disposition  of  uss 
Arizona  (BB  39),  blown  up  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  7 Dec  1941?  A friend  of  mine 
says  the  hull  was  towed  to  Texas  during 
the  war. — R.  J.  H.,  PFC,  usmc. 

• USS  Arizona’s  superstructure,  masts, 
turrets  and  other  aboveboard  material 
were  removed  and  salvaged.  Her  hull  re- 
mains where  it  settled  when  torpedoed  and 
bombed  on  Pearl  Harbor  day.  It  has  been 
covered  over,  and  serves  us  a sort  of  pier. 
—Ed. 


Neat  Cap  Covers 

Sir:  1 have  a suggestion  for  persons 
who  wear  hat  covers.  If  they  will  take 
care  to  turn  the  seam  inside  the 
cover  UP  rather  than  DOWN  they 
will  find  that  it  will  fit  more  neatly.— 
BCH,  YNC,  usn. 


Promotion  by  Alnav 

Sir:  On  5 Oct  1945,  Alnav  317-45  was 
issued,  making  me  eligible  in  all  respects 
for  promotion  to  lieutenant-commander. 
Unfortunately,  being  on  terminal  leave 
at  that  time,  I did  not  know  of  this  Alnav 
nor  was  I informed  of  my  eligibility  for 
promotion.  When  by  chance  1 learned  of 
the  Alnav  some  two  years  later,  and  made 
application  for  promotion,  I was  informed 
that  no  further  temporary  promotions 
could  be  made  under  the  public  law  in 
effect  when  the  Alnav  was  published.  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  I can  receive  the 
promotion?-  J.  E.  M.,  LT,  usnr. 

• The  permanent  rank  structure  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  has  been  reestablished 
upon  the  principle  of  appointing  each 
reserve  officer  in  the  same  grade  as  that 
held  by  his  contemporary  in  the  regular 
Navy.  These  new  permanent  appointments 
are  contained  in  NavPers  15793,  which 
has  been  promulgated  to  all  naval  activ- 
ities. Upon  accepting  your  new  perma- 
nent appointment,  you  will  hold  the  grade 
to  which  you  are  now  entitled  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. — Ed. 

Machine  Accountant  School 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  a machine  accountant  school?  If 
there  isn’t  any  such  school,  1 would  like 
to  learn  where  the  Navy  has  work  for 
machine  accountants. — R.  S.,  SA,  USN. 

• There  is  no  school  for  the  rating  of 
a machine  accountant.  All  training  for  the 
various  pay-grades  is  currently  by  in- 
service  training.  The  input  of  strikers  jor 
the  rate  is  from  SR  or  SA,  Selected  upon 
completion  of  recruit  training  and  before 
duty  assignments  are  made.  A small  input 
of  non-rated  strikers  may  also  be  made 
from  some  distribution  commands.  Activ- 
ities having  machine  accountant  ratings 
are  located  at  service  force,  air,  and  dis- 
trict headquarters  commands,  receiving 
stations,  BuPers,  BuMed  and  some  Bu- 
SandA  installations. — Ed. 


Transfers  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir:  If  a man  enlists  in  the  Navy  on 
a certain  date  and  reenli-ts  immediately 
upon  completion  of  each  enlistment,  will 
he  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  exactly  20  years  after  date  of 
original  enlistment? — J.  S.  C.,  EMC. 

USN. 

• Yes,  or  even  before.  Under  option 

two  of  BuPers,  BuSandA  Joint  Ltr.  Pers- 
66-JMS , QR1 ; BuSandA  Z.6-4  (28' 

(FL),  20  Jan  1948  (NDB,  31  Jan  1948) 
you  will  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  with  credit  for  full  20 
years'  service  upon  completion  of  19'_> 
years'  active  Federal  service. — Ed. 

Saluting  the  Flag 

Sir:  Your  July  1948  article  on  flags 
fails  to  cover  the  entire  law  with  respect 
to  honors  to  the  flag  or  to  note  dis- 
crepancies between  Sections  177  of  Chap- 
ter 36  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  Section  171.  which  does 
not  mention  any  hand-over-lhe-heart  regu- 
lation. . . . 

Summing  up  my  questions,  when  the 
anthem  is  played  and  the  flag  is  passing 
(but  not  being  raised  or  lowered),  does 
one  under  Section  171  render  the  hand-to- 
visor  salute,  covered  or  uncovered,  hatted 
or  hatless? — R.A.V. 

• ’ The  U.S.  Code  is  based  upon  Public 
Law  829  of  the  11th  Congress,  which 
therefore  is  the  final  authority  on  honors 
and  salutes.  Section  five  of  that  law  covers 
the  situation  to  which  you  refer , as 
follows: 

“Section  5.  That  during  the  ceremony 
of  hoisting  or  lowering  the  flag  or  ivhen 
the  flag  is  passing  in  a parade  or  in  a 
review,  all  persons  present  should  face 
the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and  salute. 
Those  present  in  uniform  should  render 
the  military  salute.  When  not  in  uniform, 
men  should  remove  the  headdress  with 
the  right  hand,  holding  it  at  the  left 
shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 
Men  without  hats  should  salute  in  the 
same  manner.  Aliens  should  stand  at 
attention.  Women  should  salute  by  plac- 
ing the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The 
salute  to  the  flag  in  a moving  column 
should  be  rendered  at  the  moment  the 
flag  passes.” 

Note  the  definite  reference  to  holding 
the  hand  over  the  heart.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  military  personnel  saluting 
when  uncovered.  In  other  words,  the  hat 
of  the  uniform  should  be  tvorn  in  cases 
referred  to  in  your  letter. 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  played 
and  the  flag  not  displayed,  those  in  civil- 
ian clothes  stand  at  attention,  with  men 
not  in  uniform  removing  the  headdress, 
placing  it  on  the  left  chest,  while  those 
in  uniform  salute  from  the  first  note  of 
the  anthem  until  the  last  note. 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  played 
and  the  flag  is  displayed,  all  present  face 
the  flag,  with  men  in  uniform  rendering 
the  military  salute  and  men  not  in  uni- 
form holding  the  hand  over  the  heart  and 
removing  headdress  if  it  is  worn. — Ed. 


USS  Arizona — Torpedoed  and  sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  now  part  of  Navy  pier  there. 
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ALL  HANDS 


How  to  Get  Word  on  Citations  and  Awards  That  Were  Given  Ships,  Units 


In  the  files  of  All  Hands  is  a large 
backlog  of  requests  for  information  re- 
garding citations,  awards  and  com- 
mendations to  aircraft  groups,  ships, 
and  other  units. 

Because  this  information  is  available 
in  any  personnel  office  at  all  ships  and 
stations  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve, 
in  personnel  offices  at  district  head- 
quarters under  the  commandants,  in 
public  information  offices  and  at  various 
veterans’  organizations,  only  a few  re- 
plies to  this  type  of  question  will  appear 
in  All  Hands  each  month. 

Rather  than  write  to  All  Hands  for 


this  information,  your  best  bet  is  to 
call  at  one  of  these  offices  and  ask  for 
NavPers  15,790,  which  is  a new  com- 
pilation of  ships,  aircraft  groups  and 
other  units  eligible  for  Navy  awards, 
including  a complete  version  of  Nav- 
Pers 15,787  and  its  supplements.  The 
publication  is  entitled  “ Decorations , 
Medals,  Ribbons,  Badges  and  Devices 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  1861-1948.” 

At  the  present  rate  of  replying  to 
questions  of  this  one  particular  type, 
it  might  take  six  to  eight  months  be- 
fore your  answer  appears  in  the  mag- 
azine. 


Claims  by  Ex-POWs 

Sir:  Has  any  provision  Teen  made  for 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  Jap- 
anese by  ex-POWs? — Q.  M.  C.,  BMC, 

USN. 

Sir:  I noted  where  a bill  to  provide 
ex-POWs  with  a dollar  per  day  for 
brutality  and  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  during  imprison- 
ment was  mentioned  in  a newspaper.  The 
article  further  stated  that  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  from  Axis  assets  in  ibis  coun- 
try. Was  the  bill  signed  and  made  into 
public  law,  and  what  are  the  provisions 
of  this  bill?  In  addition,  I would  like 
full  information  about  Public  Law  896, 
to  provide  relief  for  certain  former 
POWs  and  to  set  up  a War  Claims  Com- 
mission to  study  and  report  on  further 
relief  to  former  POWs. — F.  S.;  ex-POW. 

Sir:  I am  unable  to  get  information 
locally  as  to  the  proper  procedure  for 
filing  a claim  as  provided  in  Section  6, 
Public  Law  896,  80th  Congress,  approved 
3 July  1948.  Can  you  give  me  this  in- 
formation?— A.  J.  T.,  HMC,  usn. 

Sir:  What  are  the  latest  developments 
relative  to  submission  of  claims  by  former 
POWs  of  Japan?  May  claims  now  be 
filed  under  the  new  War  Claims  Act  of 
3 July  1948?  Is  claim  allowed  for  in- 
ferior food  served  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Convention?  Detention  benefits?  Slave- 
labor?  Inhumane  treatment?  With- 
holding of  medicine  and  medical  atten- 
tion?— C.  0.,  LT.,  usn. 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  a bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  against  the  Japanese 
government  for  rations  and  mistreatment 
of  POWs.  Where  can  we  get  the  appli- 
cation forms? — J.  C.,  CWO,  usmc. 

• The  “War  Claims  Act  of  1948,” 
Public  Law  896  of  the  80th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  3 July 
1948.  This  Act  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a Commission  to  make  inquiry  and 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident relative  to  claims  against  nations 
which  were  enemies  of  the  U.S.  in  World 
War  II.  Of  particular  interest  to  mil- 
itary personnel,  this  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  receive,  adjudicate  according 
to  law,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  claims  filed  by  any  POW  for  com- 
pensation for  the  violation  by  the  enemy 
government  by  which  he  was  held  as  a 
POW  of  its  obligation  to  furnish  him 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  a POW  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  27 
July  1929. 

Under  this  Act,  compensation  allowed 
to  any  POW  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
for  each  day  he  was  held  as  a POW  on 
which  the  enemy  government  or  its  agents 
faded  to  furnish  him  with  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  food  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. 

The  Act  requires  the  Commission  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  time  when,  and 
the  limit  of  time  within  which,  claims  may 
be  filed.  When  the  members  composing 
the  Commission  have  been  appointed,  it 


is  anticipated  that  the  required  notice 
will  be  issued  and  given  wide  publicity 
and  proper  forms  and  all  necessary  in- 
formation will  be  made  available  to  all 
claimants. 

The  Act  does  not  provide  for  payment 
for  improper  treatment.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  Commission  shall  inquire 
into  and  report  to  the  President  claims 
other  than  those  filed  for  the  failure  to 
furnish  proper  food.  The  President  will 
submit  this  report  to  Congress  on  or 
before  31  Mar  1949. 

Thus,  all  former  POlFs  must  of  neces- 
sity await  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission and  promulgation  of  its  claim 
forms  before  they  may  be  compensated 
according  to  the  Act.  Information  on 
this  subject  will  be  published  in  All 
Hands  when  it  is  available. — Ed. 

Marks  in  Leadership 

Sir:  Are  seamen  (SN)  assigned  marks 
in  “ability  as  leader  of  men”?  According 
to  BuPers  Manual,  Art.  8018,  seamen  are 
not  assigned  such  marks.  According  to 
quarterly  marks  cards,  they  are. — B.  C.  H., 
YNC,  USN. 

• Marks  in  leadership  are  not  required 
for  personnel  in  pay  grades  5 and  below. 
They  may  be  assigned,  however,  where 
appropriate.  It  is  considered  that  they 
should  be  assigned  to  personnel  who  are 
soon  to  be  advanced  to  pay  grade  4. — Ed. 

Numerals  on  Pennants 

Sir:  What  is  the  official  word  on  use 
of  numerals  on  broad  or  burgee  command 
pennants?  According  to  the  July  1948 
issue  of  All  Hands  numerals  were  dis- 
continued by  change  20  to  Navy  Regula- 
tions in  1941,  but  we  still  see  numerals 
in  use.  Is  it  pos-ible  there  might  be  a 
local  directive  in  force?  Are  numerals 
optional? — N.  W.  D.,  QM1,  usn. 

• As  stated  in  All  Hands,  the  use  of 
numerals  on  broad  and  burgee  command 
pennants  was  discontinued  by  change  20 
to  Navy  Regulations.  This  discontinu- 
ance was  by  way  oj  omission  and  as  there 
was  no  directive  issued  on  the  subject, 
some  commands  may  be  unacquainted 
with  this  change. — Ed. 


Qualifying  as  Striker 

Sir:  In  1944  I attended  fire  control 
school  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  later  I was 
rated  FC3.  I was  reduced  by  mast  to 
Sl(FC)  and  honorably  discharged  in 
that  rating.  I reenlisted  as  SN.  Do  I 
still  qualify  as  a fire  control  striker?  — 
C.  H.  D.,  SN,  usn. 

• You  are  not  identified  as  an  FC 
striker  now.  However,  your  commanding 
officer  can  so  identify  you  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  contained  in  BuPers 
Cite.  Ltr.  153-48  (NDB,  15  Aug  19481.— 
Ed. 

Retires  as  Warrant 

Sir  : Can  a person  who  was  a tempo- 
rary warrant  officer  (not  chief  warrant  I 
with  satisfactory  service  retire  with  that 
grade?  I did  not  request  retention  and 
was  reverted  in  October  1946.  F.  C.  B. 

• Yes.  Public  Law  305  ( 79/A  Con- 
gress) states  that  persons  may  retire 
with  the  highest  grade  or  rank  in  which, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  they  served  satisfactorily  under 
temporary  appointment. — Ed. 

What  'PT'  Means 

Sir:  D uring  a scuttlebutt  session  the 
subject  of  “PT”  boats  was  brought  up. 
Several  of  the  fellow^  said  that  “PT”  was 
the  abbreviation  for  “patrol  torpedo” 
boats.  My  group  said  it  was  the  ab- 
breviation for  “propeller  torpedo”  boats. 
Who  is  right? — R.  E.  L.,  RM3,  usn. 

• Neither  is  correct.  The  letters  “ PT ” 
are  the  symbol  for  “ motor  torpedo  boat.” 
— Ed. 


CORRECT  meaning  of  PT  is  motor  torpedo 
boat.  They  served  gallantly  during  the  war. 
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NEW  LOOK  in  uniforms  for  Waves  has  first  public  sho" 
(upper  right)  can  be  erected  by  gloved  workmen,  withst 
ter:  Rocket-borne  camera  films  2,700-mile  arc  of  U.S. 
Long  Beach  Shore  Patrol  (left)  seems  to  have  a problem 
months.  Below:  VFW  decorates  John  Paul  Jones  monume 
ceremonies. 


;r  left).  New  Navy  arctic  barrack 
mph.  gales,  13-foot  snowfalls.  Cen- 
from  Mexico  to  upper  Wyoming, 
ids  in  visitor  Carl  Baker,  age  18 
shington,  D.  C.,  during  Navy  Day 


DAY'S  NAVY 


Fast-Firing  Heavy  Cruiser,  USS  Des  Moines 
Is  First  of  a New  Class  to  Join  the  Fleet 


Nine  Automatic  8-lnchers 

The  “heaviest  heavy  cruiser”  ever 
built  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  ac- 
tive fleet. 

USS  Des  Moines  (CA  134),  first  of 
an  entirely  new  class  of  17,000-ton 
heavy  cruisers  and  the  first  ship  of 
the  Navy  to  mount  completely  auto- 
matic, rapid-fire  8-inch  guns  was  com- 
missioned in  mid-November. 

Des  Moines’  new  type  8-inch  bat- 
teries are  capable  of  firing  at  battle 
ranges  approximately  four  times  faster 
than  any  guns  of  the  same  or  larger 
caliber.  This  automatic  main  battery 
may  be  used  against  aircraft  as  well 
as  surface  targets,  can  be  fired  sep- 
arately, by  battery,  or  together  with 
guns  of  the  secondary  and  anti-air- 
craft batteries.  They  are  controlled 
by  the  most  accurate  fire  control  sys- 
tem ever  devised. 

Automatic  from  ammunition  han- 
dling rooms  to  gun  muzzles,  Des 
Moines’  main  battery  of  nine  8-inch 
55-caliber  rifles,  triple-mounted  in 
three  turrets  has  an  automatic 
cartridge  case  ejector.  The  guns  use 
cartridge  cases  instead  of  powder 
bags  to  achieve  the  desired  rate  of 
fire.  The  cruiser  is  also  armed  with 
a secondary  battery  of  12  dual-pur- 
pose, twin-mount  5-inch  guns  and  an 
antiaircraft  battery  of  20  dual-pur- 
pose, twin-mount  3-inch  guns,  plus 
twelve  20-millimeter  automatic  ma- 
chine guns. 

For  the  first  time  the  job  of  gun- 
turret  ammunition  handler  for  an  8- 
inch  gun  has  been  eliminated  once 


2 Subs  to  Be  Converted 
For  Picket  Service 

The  Navy  is  converting  two  sub- 
marines for  picket  service. 

First  of  the  submarines  convert- 
ed is  uss  Tigrone  (SS  419),  which 
was  placed  in  commission  from  the 
Reserve  Fleet  1 Nov  1948.  Tigrone 
has  been  designated  as  SSR  (radar 
picket)  419. 

The  second  submarine  to  be  con- 
verted has  not  been  designated. 


the  ammunition  has  left  the  stowage 
level  below  deck.  By  employing  servo 
and  power  systems  and  by  greater  use 
of  electric  hydraulic  controls  the  rate 
of  fire  is  greatly  increased. 

The  new  cruiser  is  powered  with 
four  geared  turbines  in  separate  com- 
partments which  are  capable  of  driv- 
ing the  ship  through  the  water  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  30  knots. 

Still  under  construction  are  two 
sister  ships  of  Des  Moines.  USS 
Salem  (CA  139)  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1949  and 
uss  Newport  News  (CA  148)  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  early  in  1949. 

Only  cruisers  in  the  world  heavier 
than  Des  Moines  are  three  27,500-ton 
battle  cruisers  of  Alaska  class,  com- 
parable in  size  to  Germany’s  26,000- 
ton  cruiser-line  battleships,  Gneisenau 
and  Scharnhorst. 

Des  Moines  has  a personnel  comple- 
ment of  more  than  1,000  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel. 


YESTERDAY'S  NAVY 


JANUARY  1949 


French  commenced 
initial  work  on  canal 
across  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama on  20  Jan.  1882. 
U.  S.  Marines  sent  to 
Nicaragua  for  protec- 
tion of  U.  S.  interests 
in  Jan.  1 927.  Last  year  Navy  announced 
that  USS  Texas  was  to  be  Texas  shrine. 
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TODAYS  NAVY 


Hurricane  Tracked  by  Navy  Radar  from  Cuba  to  Oblivion 


This  is  the  story  of  the  “Big  Blow 
of  ’48,”  the  case  history  of  the 
hurricane  which  scored  a direct  hit 
on  Navy  installations  at  Key  West. 

It  was  a calm  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  first  word  was  received  of 
a hurricane  which  had  formed  to 
the  south  of  Cuba. 

Out  at  Boca  Chica  Field,  which 
is  a part  of  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
personnel  of  the  Ground  Control 
Installation  were  studying  their  radar 
scopes  intently  in  order  to  track 
the  hurricane  when  it  came  within 
range. 

Picking  it  up  as  it  left  the  Cuban 
coast,  GCI  made  hourly  reports  which 
were  forwarded  extensively  through- 
out naval  and  civilian  establish- 
ments and  ships  at  sea.  These  radar 
reports  continued  through  the  height 


of  the  storm  and  after  it  had  passed 
despite  intermittent  disruption  of 
communications  and  120-mile-an- 
hour  winds. 

The  communications  department 
of  the  naval  station  sent  out  these 
reports  despite  loss  of  aerials,  loss 
of  power,  and  the  necessity  of  han- 
dling an  ever-mounting  volume  of 
traffic.  Not  one  radar  report  failed 
to  get  out  to  those  who  needed  to 
know. 

At  about  0900  winds  in  the  Key 
West  area  commenced  to  mount 
rapidly  while  the  barometer  took  a 
nosedive.  The  winds  reached  a sus- 
tained velocity  of  120  miles  an  hour 
at  1030  with  gusts  up  to  160  miles 
an  hour — after  which  wind  instru- 
ments were  carried  away. 

The  eye  of  the  storm  took  45  min- 


utes to  pass  over  Boca  Chica  field 
and  it  is  reported  that  after  the  eye 
passed,  the  wind  resumed  its  buffet- 
ing and  unearthly  howling  as  if 
someone  had  turned  on  an  electric 
fan — but  this  time  the  winds  were 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  winds  commenced  to  subside 
at  1400,  but  by  that  time  trees  and 
foliage  were  a pitiful  sight,  the  wind 
having  uprooted  many  of  them. 
Numerous  buildings  were  stripped 
of  roofing,  with  much  water  damage 
resulting. 

This  is  the  first  hurricane  of  any 
intensity  which  has  struck  Key  est 
since  1919.  Its  passing  is  unla- 
mented— but  it  will  be  cussed  and 
discussed  for  many  years  to  come 
as  the  "Big  Blow  of  ’48!” — CDR  Eli 
Vinock,  usn. 


RADAR  scope  photos  show  (left  to  right)  hurricane  as  it  leaves  Cuban  coast,  strikes  Boca  Chica,  moves  away  NNE. 


Navy  Aids  Airlift 

Navy  participation  in  the  Berlin 
■airlift  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  by  400  tons  of  food  and 
fuel  per  day  and  the  delivery  of  12,- 
000,000  gallons  of  aviation  gasoline 
per  month  for  planes  flying  the  route. 

Two  squadrons  of  Navy  planes, 
VR-6  and  VR-8,  were  transferred  from 
the  Pacific  area  and  are  now  taking 
active  part  in  supplying  the  blockaded 
German  capital.  The  24  cargo-type 
planes  of  the  two  squadrons  are  R5Ds, 
the  Navy  equivalent  to  the  Air  Force 
C-54.  The  addition  of  these  planes  to 
the  “Operation  Vittles”  shuttle  serv- 
ice jumps  the  amount  of  food  and 
fuel  being  flown  into  Berlin  by  400 
tons  daily. 

In  a three-month  period  alone,  Navy 
tankers  operating  in  a supporting  role 
as  a “sealift”  transported  40,000,000 


gallons  of  high  octane  aviation  fuel  to 
Europe.  In  addition.  Navy  tankers 
have  been  supplying  an  aviation  gaso- 
line stockpile  being  maintained  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Tankers  are  given  high  priority  at 
ports  on  the  United  States’  East,  West 
an^  Gulf  coasts. 

Under  normal  conditions,  only  one 
Navy  tanker  would  dock  at  Bremer- 
haven  every  two  and  a half  months. 
The  prevailing  critical  situation  has 
boosted  this  figure  to  five  fuel  ships 
per  month  unloading  at  the  German 
port. 

BuDocks  Wins  Again 

When  it  comes  to  winning  prizes, 
the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  takes  a back  seat  to  no  one. 
For  the  second  successive  year  Bu- 
Docks captured  the  highest  award  and 
seven  other  prizes  in  the  11th  annual 


exhibition  of  the  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Architects. 

A bronze  medal  signifying  the  top 
prize  went  to  BuDocks  for  excellence 
in  designing  a large  variety  of  build- 
ings. Aside  from  competition  with 
professional  civilian  architects,  the 
BuDocks  architectural  staff  won  over 
eight  other  governmental  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  bronze  medal. 
BuDocks  received  the  special  book 
prize  and  “best  of  show,”  first  award 
and  an  honorable  mention  for  archi- 
tectural design,  first  and  second  places 
for  architectural  models  and  a second 
award  for  presentation  drawings  and 
renderings. 

Prizes  also  were  won  by  the  bu- 
reau’s personnel  in  the  individual  ex- 
hibit division.  This  consisted  of  hobby 
work  done  by  staff  members  on  their 
own  time — paintings,  photography  and 
sculpture. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Flag  Rank  Orders 

Flag  rank  orders  for  last  month: 

Rear  Admiral  Calvin  T.  Durgin, 
USN,  ComNAB,  11th  Naval  District, 
was  ordered  as  ComFair,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Anderson, 
MC,  USN.  retired  on  active  duty  as 
member  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  Medical  Division,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  M.  Albright, 
MC,  USN.  Assistant  Chief,  BuMed, 
for  Planning  and  Logistics,  was  or- 
dered as  District  Medical  Officer,  11th 
Naval  District. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  L.  Marshall, 
CEC,  USN,  retired  1 November. 

U.S.  Ships  Visit  Africa 

United  States  sailors  and  marines 
visited  Zulu  tribesmen  in  Africa  where 
they  watched  boat  construction  of 
the  native  type.  The  journey  into 
Zululand  was  made  as  a sidelight  on 
a good-will  cruise  of  Navy  ships  to 
African  and  South  American  ports. 

At  each  port  en  route,  thousands  of 
people  cheered  the  arrival  of  the 
American  ships  and  were  eager  to  go 
on  board  the  vessels  for  conducted 
tours.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
African  phase  of  the  cruise  was  a 
radio  broadcast  in  which  sailors  from 
the  American  and  British  navies  took 
part. 

The  ships  which  participated  in 
the  cruise  were  USS  Huntington  (CL 
107)  and  uss  Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD 


RAM  JET  stand  recently  opened  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  tests  engines 
under  simulated  flight  conditions. 


779).  African  ports  were  visited 
from  Massawa,  down  the  east  coast 
to  Capetown.  In  South  America,  the 
ships  paid  good-will  visits  to  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

N.  Y.  Sees  Naval  Paintings 

U.S.  naval  paintings,  covering  the 
period  from  the  American  Revolution 
through  World  War  II,  were  exhibited 
to  the  public  in  a six  weeks’  showing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City. 

More  than  200  naval  paintings  and 
prints  were  displayed,  as  well  as 
sculpture  items  and  ship  models.  A 
15-foot  model  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Leyte  ( CV  32)  was  shown,  with 
behind  it  the  famous  Hag  hearing  the 
words.  “Don’t  Give  Lip  The  Ship,” 
which  was  flown  by  Commodore  Perry 
on  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

The  exhibition  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy  from  the  days  of 
wooden  ships  and  wire-wound  guns 
to  the  modern  Navy  of  airplanes,  sub- 
marines and  radar. 

Ram  Jets  Ground-Tested 

The  behavior  of  ram  jet  engines  up 
to  an  altitude  of  60.000  feet  is  being 
studied  by  Navy  scientists  by  use  of 
a new  test  stand. 

Ground-testing  of  ram  jets  in  the 
stand  will  save  thousands  of  dollars 
by  providing  performance  data  that 
otherwise  could  he  obtained  only  from 
costly  flight  tests. 

The  mechanism  of  the  stand  allows 
the  operators  to  vary  the  atmospheric 
conditions  from  sea  level  up  to  60.000 
feet.  Only  a small  crew  is  required 
to  operate  the  stand  and  several  sci- 
entists can  make  observations  and 
obtain  data  from  a battery  of  windows 
in  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  jet 
simultaneously. 

Because  of  the  terrific  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  jet  blasts,  a special  60- 
foot  cooling  tower  was  built  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases 
before  discharge  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  exhaust  gases  flow  into  the  tower 
at  extremely  high  velocity  and  are 
sprayed  with  normal  temperature  and 
refrigerated  water  at  three  points  in 
the  tower  before  discharge.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  jet  rises  above  a 
safety  point  its  fuel  and  air  supply 
are  automatically  cut  off. 

The  test  stand  is  the  first  ever  built 
to  allow  such  a variety  of  simulated 
flight  conditions.  It  was  built  by  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 


QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

Being  familiar  with  the  new  Nav 
is  as  important  as  rememberin 
the  old.  As  the  Navy  grows,  i 
field  of  knowledge  increases  an 
the  old  salt  along  with  the  recru 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  time 
Below  are  a few  questions  to  te 
your  Navy  knowledge. 


(1)  The  instrument  being  used  here 
is  (a)  azimuthscope  (b)  quadrant 
(c)  sextant 


(2)  Its  principal  use  is  for  taking 
(a)  azimuth  bearings  (b)  gun  checks 
(c)  sun  sights. 


(3)  The  metal  object  inside  the  eye 
on  this  ladder  is  called  (a)  thimble 
(b)  splice  brace  (b)  eye  hook. 


(4)  The  ladder  they  are  working  on 
is  called  (a)  sea  ladder  (b)  Jacob's 
ladder  (b)  boatswoin's  ladder. 


(5)  A man  wearing  the  rating  on 
the  left  is  called  (a)  draftsman  (b) 
designer  (c)  surveyor. 


(6)  A man  wearing  the  rating  on 
the  right  is  (a)  construction  teleman 
(b)  telephone  operator  (c)  construc- 
tion electrician's  mate. 

ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  53 
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Overseas  Living  Conditions  for  Naval  Personnel  and  Dependents 


Here’s  a round-up  of  information  concerning  duty  at 
foreign  stations,  particularly  slanted  toward  housing  con- 
ditions for  dependents.  It  tells  you  what  to  bring  and 
what  to  expect  in  general  conditions  at  the  base. 

While  this  is  the  latest  information  available,  it  might 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  changes  occur  from  time 


to  time  outdating  many  points  in  this  listing.  In  all  but 
a very  few  cases,  this  information  completely  revises  and 
broadens  a similar  listing  which  appeared  a year  ago, 
in  All  Hands,  December  1947,  p.  54. 

Johnston  Island,  now  under  the  administration  of  the 
Air  Force,  is  not  listed  below. 


CLIMATE 


HOUSING 


HOUSEHOLD 

EFFECTS 


ALASKA  (KODIAK  AND  ADAK) 

Kodiak  has  a climate  less  rigorous 
than  many  parts  of  New  England. 
The  temperature  in  winter  seldom 
goes  below  20  degrees  F and  in  sum- 
mer seldom  above  80  degrees  E. 

Government  quarters  at  Kodiak  are 
limited  in  number  and  personnel  re- 
porting must  wait  their  turn  on  the 
priority  list  before  they  can  be  as- 
signed. Quarters  are  comfortable.  At 
Adak  quarters  are  almost  entirely 
converted  quonset  huts,  and  although 
of  temporary  construction,  can  be 
made  very  comfortable. 

Government  quarters  are  furnished 
except  for  drapes,  curtains,  linens, 
silver,  cooking  utensils,*  and  china. 


There  is  no  need  for  an  automobile 
in  Adak  but  one  may  be  of  some  use 
AUTOMOBILES  in  Kodiak.  Long  delays  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  shipment  and  most  roads 
are  extremely  bad. 

Bring  plenty  of  both  summer  and 
winter  clothing  including  plenty  of 
CLOTHING  raingear,  galoshes,  etc.  Heavy  over- 

coats and  light  summer  cottons,  and 
ski  suits  for  the  children  will  be 
needed. 


FOOD 


SERVANTS 


Commissary  facilities  are  available  for 
use  of  dependents  and  prices  are  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  States.  Few 
luxury  items  are  carried,  but  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  staples  is  maintained 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
available  when  transportation  facili- 
ties allow  their  import.  Fresh  milk 
is  available  in  limited  quantities. 

No  servants  are  available  at  either 
of  these  stations. 


Adequate  medical  care  for  depend- 
ents is  available  at  Adak  and  are 
MEDICAL  CARE  being  established  in  Kodiak.  Dental 
care  only  in  an  emergency,  so  have 
dependents  dental  needs  completed 
before  leaving  home. 

Elementary  and  high  school  grades 
EDUCATION  are  available  in  Kodiak.  Grades  one 

to  eight  are  available  at  Adak. 


RELIGION 


The  usual  naval  services  are  held  on 
the  bases. 


BANKING 


U.  S.  currency  is  used  and  there  is  a 
bank  in  Kodiak. 


The  most  popular  recreation  in  Kodiak 
is  hunting  and  fishing.  Other  activi- 
RECREATION  ties  include  movies,  library,  skiing, 

ice-skating,  tennis,  baseball,  bowling 
and  particularly  photography. 


JAPAN  (YOKOSUKA) 

Yokosuka  enjoys  a climate  similar  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Virginia.  Hot 
humid  summers  and  clear  cold  win- 
ters. Wettest  months  are  in  summer 
and  fall. 

Houses  and  apartments,  comparable 
to  the  average  low  cost  housing  in  the 
States  is  provided  “en  bloc”  by  the 
Army,  classified  as  public  quarters 
and  no  rental  allowance  is  paid. 


Houses  and  apartments  are  furnished 
to  an  extent,  so  bring  a few  electrical 
appliances,  kitchen  utensils  and  a 
baby  crib  if  needed.  Electric  current 
is  100  volts  60  cycles  so  don’t  bring 
electric  clocks  or  electric  phonographs. 

Private  automobiles  may  be  shipped 
but  long  delay  may  be  necessary.  Re- 
pairs and  parts  are  very  difficult  and 
expensive.  Streets  are  narrow  and 
rough. 

Bring  as  much  clothing  with  you  as 
you  can,  particularly  children’s  clothes 
and  shoes.  Extra  heavy  clothing  is  not 
needed,  but  good  waterproof  medium 
weight  outdoor  clothes  and  sturdy 
shoes  are. 


Commissary  stores  offer  a limited  sup- 
ply  of  foods  and  similar  needs.  Sug- 
gest take  a one  month  supply  of  toilet 
articles  and  baby  food  along.  No  fresh 
milk  is  available. 


The  average  family  may  need  three 
servants  including  a cook,  wash  wom- 
an and  houseboy  or  girl. 


Adequate  medicine  and  hospital  care 
is  provided  but  any  special  medicines 
regularly  needed  by  dependents  should 
be  brought  along. 


American  and  parochial  schools  are 
available  for  all  elementary  and  high 
school  grades.  Japanese  schools  are 
not  available. 

Service  chaplains  conduct  services  in 
all  faiths  and  denominations. 


Banking  facilities  are  only  available 
at  present  in  Tokyo.  U.  S.  currency 
is  not  used  but  may  be  converted  by 
a disbursing  officer.  At  present  about 
50  yen  to  one  dollar. 

Japan  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty 
and  the  photography  fans  will  be  de- 
lighted. Several  resorts  have  been 
taken  over  and  are  available  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Army. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Climate  is  conducive  to  good  health. 
The  normal  temperature  is  80°;  rain- 
fall is  approximately  177  inches  per 
year. 


Government  quarters  are  available. 
There  are  no  private  living  quarters , 
hotels , etc.,  available. 


Naval  personnel  must  request  same 
upon  reporting  for  duty.  A waiting 
list  is  operative  and  naval  personnel 
are  considered  for  housing  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  housing  regula- 
tions. 

It  is  handy  to  have  a car  for  shop- 
ping and  recreation.  Salt  air,  mois- 
ture, coral,  and  dust  contributes  to 
rapid  deterioration.  Parts  are  hard 
to  obtain. 

Recommend  washable  summer  cloth- 
ing only  for  dependents.  No  clothing 
available  for  purchase  at  local  stores. 
Recommend  officers  bring  at  least 
three  white  uniforms:  khakis  are  avail- 
able at  small  stores.  No  dry  cleaning 
facilities  are  available. 

Food  is  plentiful,  not  rationed.  NATS 
flights  bring  in  fresh  frozen  foods  and 
milk.  Matson  ships  bring  in  fresh 
meats.  Fresh  milk  is  also  available 
from  the  Island  Government  Dairy. 
The  milk  is  of  good  quality  and  is 
pasteurized  by  local  units. 


House  girls  and  cooks  are  available 
from  the  civilian  population.  Present 
wages  are:  house  girls  (house  clean- 
ing and  laundry)  $20  per  month: 
Cook  (full  time)  $20  per  month. 

U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Department  oper- 
ates a naval  dispensary,  Samoan  hos- 
pital, and  conducts  regular  check-up 
on  all  naval  dependents.  A naval 
dentist  is  available  for  emergencies. 


Naval  dependents  school — elementary 
grades — is  conducted  by  qualified 
teachers.  High  school  facilities  avail- 
able at  Samoan  high  school. 

Roman  Catholic  services  conducted  by 
civilian,  Marist  order,  priests.  Protes- 
tant services  conducted  by  Navy  chap- 
lain. 

United  States  currency  is  used  ex- 
clusively. Bank  of  American  Samoa 
is  an  accredited  institution. 


Movies,  library,  clubs,  swimming  (salt 
water),  tennis,  basketball,  softball, 
volleyball,  horseshoes,  bowling,  out- 
ings, picnics  and  hikes  are  all  avail- 
able. 
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KWAJALEIN 


MARIANAS 


CHINA  (SHANGHAI) 


CLIMATE 


HOUSING 

The  only  quarters  available  have  been 
built  by  individuals  and  are  very 
limited  in  number.  They  consist  of 
two  bedrooms  and  bath. 

A limited  number  of  quonset  huts  are 
available  and  consigned  as  vacated. 
There  are  no  privately  owned  houses 
for  rent. 

HOUSEHOLD 

EFFECTS 

No  furniture  is  available  for  pur- 
chase locally  but  adequate  furnishings 
are  provided  with  the  quarters  includ- 
ing necessary  kitchen  utensils. 

Furnishings  are  limited  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  you  bring  electric  ap- 
pliances, cook  stove,  refrigerator, 
washing  machine,  linens,  utensils  and 
lamps.  Electric  current  is  110  volts, 
60  cycles. 

AUTOMOBILES 

There  is  no  need  for  an  automobile 
at  this  station. 

It  is  recommended  that  you  bring  your 
car  from  home  if  it  is  in  top  condi- 
tion. No  repair  facilities  are  avail- 
able but  it  will  be  a real  help  to  have 
it. 

CLOTHING 

There  is  no  need  for  any  but  light 
clothing.  Bring  a fair  supply  includ- 
ing children’s  wear  as  none  are  avail- 
able locally. 

A good  supply  of  summer  clothing, 
washable  only,  should  be  brought 
from  home  as  none  are  available  for 
purchase.  Laundry  facilities  are  fair 
but  no  dry  cleaning. 

FOOD 

No  commissary  privileges  have  as  yet 
been  provided.  Meals  may  be  obtained 
at  the  officers  and  enlisted  men’s  clubs. 
No  baby  food  is  available  but  there 
is  a limited  supply  of  milk.  Practical- 
ly all  shopping  is  done  by  mail. 

Service  commissary  privileges  are 
available  and  fresh  foods  and  baby 
foods  are  to  be  had  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. 

SERVANTS 

Servants  are  available  at  a monthly 
wage  of  $30. 

A limited  number  of  servants  are 
available  at  rates  ranging  from  80c 
to  $1.20  per  day. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

The  naval  medical  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  dependents.  Dental  care  is 
available  for  dependents  only  in  emer- 
gency cases.  All  necessary  dental 
work  should  be  completed  before  leav- 
ing home. 

Navy  medical  facilities  are  available 
for  dependents  but  special  medicines 
or  dental  care  are  not  available  ex- 
cept in  emergencies.  All  necessary 
dental  work  should  be  completed  be- 
fore leaving  home. 

EDUCATION 

Kindergarten  classes  and  elementary 
school  grades  one  through  five  are 
conducted.  “Calvert  System”  of  home 
study. 

The  Army  and  Navy  both  operate 
schools  covering  all  elementary  and 
high  school  grades. 

RELIGION 

The  usual  naval  services  are  conducted 
in  the  naval  chapel. 

The  usual  Navy  services  are  con- 
ducted for  all  faiths. 

BANKING 

No  banking  facilities  are  available. 
U.  S.  currency  is  used  exclusively. 

U.  S.  currency  is  used  and  there  is  a 
bank  in  Guam. 

RECREATION 

Recreation  is  limited  to  the  clubs,  the 
movie  theatre,  the  library,  and  the 
tennis  courts. 

A broad  recreation  program  includ- 
ing the  clubs,  movies,  libraries,  and 
all  sports  except  winter  sports  are 
provided.  Well  organized  league  ath- 
letics provides  an  interesting  specta- 
tor sports  program. 

CANAL  ZONE 

NEWFOUNDLAND  (ARGENTIA) 

CLIMATE 

The  temperature  varies  between  about 
75°  and  90°,  averaging  about  85°.  The 
humidity  is  high  but  nights  are  gen- 
erally cool.  On  the  whole,  the  climate 
is  pleasant  and  compares  favorably 
with  summer  climate  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  climate  generally  approximates 
that  of  Boston.  Weather  at  Argentia 
may  be  classed  as  uncertain,  subject 
to  bitter  squalls  and  blizzards  of  short 
duration  in  the  winter  months  with 
high  winds. 

HOUSING 

Housing  for  Navy  dependents  is  lim- 
ited in  the  Canal  Zone  and  is  the 
principal  controlling  factor  governing 
the  granting  of  permission  for  de- 
pendents to  enter  the  Panama  Sea 
Frontier.  Dependents  may  not  com- 
mence travel  to  Panama  until  hous- 
ing has  definitely  been  assigned  and 
permission  has  been  granted  for  their 
entry.  Private  quarters  are  available 
in  low  cost  housing  developments. 

Quarters  for  dependents  are  available 
in  limited  numbers,  and  of  necessity 
waiting  lists  are  established.  No  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  mov- 
ing dependents  before  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  commanding  officer 
and  written  assignment  of  quarters. 

Comparable  to  Washington,  D.  C.; 
winters  are  cold  with  ice  forming 
frequently  but  very  little  snow.  Sum- 
mers are  very  hot  with  frequent 
rains. 

Housing  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 
Dependents’  housing  must  be  secured 
and  certified  to  before  requesting 
transportation. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  needed 
article  of  furniture  or  household  item 
be  brought  from  home  as  all  such 
equipment  is  very  expensive  locally 
and  good  quality  is  hard  to  find. 


It  is  most  desirable  to  have  your  own 
car.  Bring  a good  car  as  mechanics 
are  poor  and  work  expensive.  Parts 
are  rare  and  expensive. 


Blues,  whites  and  khakis  are  neces- 
sary. Women  and  children’s  clothing 
may  be  purchased  locally  but  prices 
are  high.  Bring  adequate  winter  and 
summer  supply  from  home.  Evening 
dresses  needed  more  than  at  home. 

Nearly  all  foods  are  available  in  the 
Army  PX  and  Commissary  and  cer- 
tain items  are  cheaper  in  the  local 
markets  and  of  better  variety.  Baby 
foods  are  available  although  reliable 
fresh  milk  is  not  to  be  had. 

Good  servants  are  plentiful  and  range 
from  $20  to  $45  per  month. 


Adequate  medical  care  is  provided  for 
dependents. 


There  are  both  American  and  British 
schools  and  several  convents  covering 
elementary  through  high  school. 


Usual  naval  service  and  faiths  repre- 
sented in  civilian  churches. 

United  States  and  Chinese  currency 
are  both  used  under  certain  restric- 
tions. Banking  problems  should  be 
checked  locally.  Send  any  surplus  pay 
by  government  check  to  your  bank 
in  United  States.  The  Chinese  cur- 
rency is  not  widely  used  by  naval 
personnel  and  the  violent  fluctuation 
of  exchange  is  no  serious  problem. 

Clubs,  bars,  dancing,  movies,  bowling, 
and  pool,  racing,  baseball,  softball, 
football,  golf  and  miniature  golf,  ten- 
nis, swimming,  archery  and  croquet. 


BRAZIL  (RIO  DE  JANEIRO) 

The  climate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
equable.  During  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  the  weath- 
er is  hot  and  humid,  but  no  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  climate  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Pennsylvania 
during  June  and  July. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  suit- 
able living  quarters  at  a reasonable 
price  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  now.  In  Rio 
there  are  no  buildings  in  which  some 
or  all  of  the  apartments  are  perma- 
nently furnished  and  let  by  the  man- 
agement. 
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Private  automobiles  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  and  should  be  shipped 
down,  if  available  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 


For  the  most  part,  women  and  chil- 
dren wear  summer  clothes  the  year 
round.  Washable  clothing  is  recom- 
mended. Dry  cleaning  is  not  up  to 
standard  of  the  United  States  and  is 
comparatively  expensive.  Clothing  for 
women  and  children  is  available  in 
limited  Quantities.  It  is  advisable  for 
dependents  to  obtain  a good  supply 
of  washable  cotton  clothing  before 
leaving  the  United  States.  Laundry 
facilities  are  available. 


The  food  supply  is  plentiful  but  some- 
what lacking  in  variety,  particularly 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  Fresh  milk 
is  very  limited  and  generally  ra- 
tioned to  smaller  children,  the  sick 
and  convalescent. 


Panamanian  and  West  Indian  domes- 
tic servants  are  available  at  wages 
ranging  from  approximately  $30  to 
$50  per  month. 


All  usual  hospital,  surgical,  and  medi- 
cal facilities  are  available  through  a 
Navy  hospital  and  several  dispen- 
saries. Dental  facilities  are  available 
at  Panama  Canal  hospitals,  which 
also  have  excellent  hospitalization, 
surgical,  and  medical  facilities.  Health 
conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone  are 
very  good. 

The  public  school  system  is  under 
Panama  Canal  Zone  administration. 
The  standards  are  largely  based  on 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  school  system, 
and  are  regarded  as  above  average. 
Catholic  agencies  provide  for  children 
of  kindergarten,  grammar  school,  and 
high  school  ages  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Religious  services  are  plentiful  at 
chapels  on  Navy  and  Army  stations 
or  at  churches  of  numerous  denomi- 
nations in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  Services  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  are  predominantly 
Catholic. 


U.  S.  currency  is  used  and  banks 
are  available. 


Recreation  facilities,  such  as  movies, 
swimming  pools,  beaches,  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  basketball,  bowling,  and  base- 
ball are  available,  although  not  in  all 
cases  too  convenient.  Swimming  is  a 
year-round  sport.  Recreational  facili- 
ties are  considered  adequate,  with  few 
exceptions. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  (ARGENTIA) 


Privately  owned  automobiles  are  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  due  to  the 
rigid  regulations  and  control  of  gov- 
ernment transportation.  Necessary  re- 
pairs to  private  vehicles  are  made 
subsequent  to  the  deposit  with  the 
disbursing  officer  of  the  approximate 
cost  involved. 

Medium  weight  clothes  are  suitable 
most  of  the  year,  and  a sturdy  rain- 
coat or  rain-repellent  garment  and 
galoshes  are  essential.  For  severe 
weather  a parka  or  some  such  coat 
with  detachable  fur  or  felt  lining  is 
excellent.  Slacks,  woolen  skirts,  suits 
and  fur  coats  are  practical  for  wom- 
en. A limited  amount  of  formal  at- 
tire or  party  frocks,  and  a few  sum- 
mer clothes  for  the  brief  period  of 
warm  weather  suffice  for  the  feminine 
population. 


The  commissary  store  is  adequately 
stocked  with  all  staple  items.  Frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  usually  avail- 
able, and  fresh  vegetables  to  a lesser 
degree,  dependent  upon  NATS  sched- 
ules and  supply  ships  which  average 
one  every  six  weeks.  Frozen  milk  or 
fresh  milk  and  canned  baby  food  are 
always  stocked. 

Servants  are  available  at  a maximum 
wage  of  $35  per  month. 


Medical  facilities  of  a routine  nature 
are  available  for  civilians.  Elective 
surgery  is  not  permitted  at  outlying 
stations,  but  routine  and  emergency 
medical  or  operative  treatment  is 
available.  Dental  facilities  are  limited 
and  regulations  forbid  dental  treat- 
ment of  dependents  and  civilian  em- 
ployees except  in  emergencies. 

Elementary  schooling  is  available  up 
to  eighth  grade.  Cost  for  family  with 
one  child  is  $6  per  month,  each  addi- 
tional child  $1  per  month. 


There  are  chapels  at  both  the  NOB 
and  Fort  McAndrew  for  Protestant 
and  Catholic  services. 


United  States  currency  is  the  medium 
of  exchange  at  Argentia,  and  salaries 
or  wages  can  be  obtained  in  cash  or 
by  check,  as  desired.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change is  dollar  for  dollar. 

Trout  and  salmon  fishing  are  popular, 
and  fishing  gear,  artificial  flies,  etc. 
are  suggested  for  those  interested  in 
this  sport.  A sled  and  toys  for  the 
children  can  be  purchased  more  eco- 
nomically in  the  United  States  and 
ice  skates  can  be  used  for  several 
months  in  the  winter. 


BRAZIL  (RIO  DE  JANEIRO) 

In  general  all  house  furniture,  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  should  be 
brought  from  the  U.  S.  if  possible, 
since  European-made  equivalents  are 
not  available  here  and  locally  manu- 
factured articles  are  usually  much 
less  satisfactory  in  appearance  and 
quality  and  are  now  selling  at  fan- 
tastic prices. 

No  information. 


A good  electric  sewing  machine  is 
highly  recommended.  For  morning 
wear,  cottons,  rayons,  wash  silks  and 
linens  in  that  order  of  desirability  are 
needed.  In  winter  most  women  wear 
dark  clothes.  A lightweight  wool  suit 
and  other  lightweight  wool  clothing 
suitable  for  spring  in  northern  U.  S. 
are  necessary. 

Only  locally  made  children’s  clothing 
is  available.  Outer  clothing  especially 
for  boys,  is  usually  very  expensive. 
Children  need  sweaters  and  light 
woolen  clothing,  as  well  as  a light 
overcoat,  for  cool  days,  out  warm 
winter  coats  are  unnecessary.  Shoes 
are  distinctly  poor  in  fit  and  wearing 
quality.  Laundry  facilities  are  poor 
and  dry  cleaning  poor. 

Most  all  foods  are  available  but  at 
prices  beyond  all  reason.  You  car.  get 
staples,  canned  goods,  meat,  fish,  fresh 
vegetables,  fruits,  cheese  and  coffee. 
There  are  sporadic  scarcities  of  im- 
ported foods  and  a permanent  short- 
age of  flour  and  milk.  Sugar  is  ra- 
tioned 1 pound  per  person  per  month. 


Servants  are  available  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, generally  natives,  but  there 
are  many  Portuguese,  and  occasional- 
ly it  is  possible  to  obtain  Barbadian 
Negroes  or  refugee  European  servants. 

Navy  medical  facilities  are  very  in- 
adequate for  dependents.  Local  doc- 
tors are  plentiful,  only  local  hospitals 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  available  and 
are  very  expensive.  At  present  many 
U.  S. -produced  medicines  are  difficult 
to  obtain. 


Practically  speaking,  the  interest  of 
Americans  is  limited  to  two  schools — 
the  American  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Bennett  College.  (Kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  college  preparatory.) 
Cost  $250  per  year. 


Brazil  is  Roman  Catholic,  though 
Church  and  State  are  separated.  There 
are  numerous  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  Christ  Church 
(Church  of  England)  the  Union 
Church  (Protestant  non-denom  na- 
tional, with  American  pastor),  one 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  the  services  are  in 
English. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  a branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
in  addition  there  are  numerous  other 
banks  which  are  considered  suitable 
for  personal  banking  purposes. 

Social  entertaining  of  both  an  official 
and  private  nature  is  fairly  extensive 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  conditions 
especially  affect  the  naval  attache 
and  assistants. 


Household  furnishings,  including  uten- 
sils, linen,  china,  and  silver  should 
be  brought  from  home.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  articles  such  as  pictures, 
knicknacks,  etc.,  also  be  included. 
Navy  quarters  are  provided  with 
prescribed  allowance  of  furniture  only. 
It  is  inadvisable  for  individuals  to 
bring  furniture  with  them. 


Quarters  are  equipped  with  furniture, 
electric  stoves  and  refrigerators.  All 
other  furnishings,  including  blankets 
and  linens,  must  be  furnished  by  ten- 
ants. Table  lamps,  light  shades,  ash 
trays,  vases,  pictures,  curtains,  dishes, 
' etc.  are  not  obtainable  except  in  St. 
John’s. 
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CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  the  Manila  area  is 
tropical  in  character.  It  is  relatively 
mild  and  warm  compared  to  that  gen- 
erally experienced  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  definite  seasons 
as  known  back  home. 

The  climate  is  similar  but  somewhat 
cooler  than  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
yearly  temperatures  normally  ranging 
from  60°  to  85°.  Weather  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  in  San  Diego. 

The  climate  is  pleasant  and  equable. 
The  average  temperature  ranges  from 
70  degrees  in  January  and  February 
to  78  in  August.  Trade  winds  prevail 
nearly  all  the  year.  Honolulu  is  cooler 
than  most  mainland  cities. 

HOUSING 

Personnel  assigned  duty  with  Com- 
mander U.  S.  Naval  Forces  Philip- 
pines or  at  NAS  Sangley  Point  will 
be  assigned  government  quarters  at 
the  base  when  quarters  are  available. 
Personnel  assigned  at  the  various 
activities  at  NOB  Subic  will  be  as- 
signed quarters  there  when  available. 
There  is  usually  a waiting  list  for 
government  quarters. 

Public  quarters  are  assigned  and  are 
increasingly  adequate  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

Due  to  the  acute  shortage,  quarters 
are  allocated  to  the  different  activities 
on  a quota  basis  and  applicants  may 
expect  a considerable  wait.  If  govern- 
ment quarters  have  not  been  assigned, 
it  is  recommended  that  dependents 
remain  on  the  mainland  until  they  are 
available,  as  private  housing  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  obtain  and  hotel 
accommodations  are  unpredictable  and 
costly. 

HOUSEHOLD 

EFFECTS 

There  is  a limited  amount  of  Navy 
silverwares,  glasses,  pots,  pans  and 
dishes  available.  It  is  recommended 
that  dependents  bring  a minimum 
number  of  these  utensils  which  they 
use  the  most.  The  electric  current 
on  both  bases  is  115  volts  AC.  The 
Navy  does  not  furnish  appliances, 
such  as  juice  squeezers,  toasters, 
waffle  irons,  mix-masters,  etc.;  how- 
ever, items  of  this  kind  are  available 
in  the  ship’s  stores. 

Homes  are  completely  furnished  save 
for  some  deficiencies  in  table  and 
bed  linen,  and  in  minor  kitchen 
utensils. 

It  will  be  wise  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance whether  your  quarters  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Navy.  Many  of  the 
apartments  in  the  naval  housing  areas 
serving  Pearl  Harbor  naval  shipyard 
and  adjacent  naval  establishments  are 
unfurnished  but  contain  a gas  range, 
hot  water  heater  and  electric  refriger- 
ator. 

AUTOMOBILES 

The  roads  in  the  Philippines  are  suit- 
able for  driving  civilian  cars.  Many 
roads  in  the  Mapila  area  are  in  very 
good  shape  and  automobile  trips  can 
be  made.  Private  automobiles  are 
recommended  although  long  delays  in 
shipping  may  be  expected. 

Since  the  main  island,  the  only  one 
occupied  now,  is  less  than  two  square 
miles  in  area,  transportation  is  no 
great  problem.  Most  shopping  and 
recreation  facilities  are  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  housing  areas. 

Bus  and  taxi  service  is  generally  avail- 
able and  is  adequate  on  well-traveled 
routes.  Transportation  to  and  from 
Naval  stations  is  sometimes  inade- 
quate and  an  automobile  is  a great 
help  to  the  Navy  families  in  Hawaii. 

CLOTHING 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  required 
to  wear  uniforms  at  all  times.  White 
uniforms  can  be  purchased  at  very 
reasonable  prices  and  are  required  for 
almost  all  occasions  at  night. 

Women  and  children  should  bring 
mostly  summer  clothing,  preferably 
cottons  and  jersey. 

Clothing  needs  will  be  about  the  same 
as  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Bring  cottons  and  sports  clothes.  The 
clothes  worn  while  traveling  out  on 
shipboard  will  be  sufficient  for  cool 
evenings. 

With  the  exception  of  light  topcoats 
or  raincoats  no  heavy  clothing  should 
be  brought.  Mainland  summer  apparel 
is  worn  the  year  around.  Clothing  is 
less  formal  than  on  the  mainland  and 
sports  clothes,  playsuits,  and  shorts 
are  popular  for  leisure  time.  Cotton 
dresses  are  popular  and  bathing  suits 
are  a “must”  item. 

FOOD 

Most  foods  are  available  at  civilian 
shops  in  Manila  but  prices  are  high. 
You  will  normally  find  that  the  ship’s 
stores  and  commissary  stores  will 
provide  for  all  requirements. 

The  local  commissary  supplies  most 
groceries,  meats,  frozen  foods,  fresh 
fruits,  and  vegetables  at  prices  slightly 
above  those  on  the  west  coast.  Some 
families  also  arrange  for  supplemen- 
tary shipments  from  Hawaii. 

There  is  normally  a plent  ^ul  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  food  for  adults  and 
children  including  small  babies.  Fresh 
milk  is  available.  Fresh  vegetables  are 
sometimes  scarce  but  supplemented  by 
fresh  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SERVANTS 

Servants  are  available  and  may  be 
hired  with  ease  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

There  are  no  local  servants  but  part 
time  help  can  often  be  arranged  after 
working  hours. 

Servants  are  readily  available  at  rates 
equal  to  northern  cities  on  the  main- 
land. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

The  Navy  furnishes  medical  care  to 
dependents.  Hospitals  are  available 
on  all  bases  and  first  class  medical 
care  can  be  expected.  There  are  large 
preventive  medical  programs  on  both 
bases  to  safeguard  the  health  of  per- 
sonnel not  familiar  with  tropical 
diseases. 

The  local  dispensary  is  small  but  ade- 
quate. Minor  operations  are  performed 
here,  more  difficult  ones  being  sent 
back  to  Oahu  by  air.  Dental  work 
should  be  done  before  arrival,  but 
minor  needs  will  receive  local  atten- 
tion. 

Routine  medical  care  is  quite  adequate. 
There  are  no  government  dental  facili- 
ties for  dependents.  Necessary  dental 
work  should  be  had  on  the  mainland, 
if  possible,  as  there  is  a shortage  of 
dentists  in  Hawaii;  a long  wait  is 
the  general  rule. 

EDUCATION 

American  schools  through  high  schools 
are  available  for  all  personnel. 

A local  school  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  living  on 
the  island. 

Schools  available  to  Navy  dependents 
meet  all  the  standards  found  on  the 
mainland. 

RELIGION 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  serv- 
ices are  held  in  base  chapels.  Practi- 
cally any  kind  of  religious  services 
and  churches  can  be  found  in  the 
Manila  area. 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  serv- 
ices are  conducted  in  the  two  chapels. 
There  is  a resident  chaplain  and  one 
who  flies  in  monthly  for  services. 

Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  serv- 
ices are  held  in  the  Navy  housing 
areas  and  Honolulu  churches  offer 
services  to  nearly  all  denominations. 

BANKING 

Banking  facilities  normally  found  in 
any  large  city  are  available  in  Manila. 

There  are  no  local  banking  facilities, 
but  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
cashing  checks. 

Branch  banks  of  the  two  large  Hono- 
lulu banks’  are  maintained  adjacent 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard. 

RECREATION 

Recreation  facilities  in  Manila  are 
very  good.  There  are  numerous  eating 
places,  two  golf  courses,  horse  races, 
swimming  and  all  normal  recreation 
usually  found  in  a large  city. 

The  beaches  are  unexcelled  for  swim- 
ming. Fishing  is  excellent.  Tennis, 
bowling,  handball,  roller-skating,  soft- 
ball  and  basketball  are  available  the 
year  round.  There  are  a number  of 
clubs.  There  is  a change  of  program 
nightly  in  the  two  theaters. 

Universally  popular  in  the  Islands 
are  water  sports.  There  are  beaches 
available  to  all  stations.  There  are 
many  pools  available  on  Navy  stations. 
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PUERTO  RICO 
(ROOSEVELT  ROADS) 

In  general,  the  weather  at  Roosevelt 
Roads  is  cooler  than  in  the  San  Juan 
area  (see  San  Juan,  right).  The 
rain  showers,  during  the  summer 
months,  are  frequent  but  of  short 
duration. 

There  are  quarters  for  138  families 
on  the  station.  This  number  is  far 
from  being  adequate  for  the  person- 
nel now  stationed  here.  There  is  now 
a long  waiting  list. 


These  quarters  are  furnished  with 
hot  water  heater,  stoves,  refrigerators, 
beds  with  mattresses  and  other  furni- 
ture adequate  for  basic  needs.  Occu- 
pants must  furnish  linens,  silverware, 
china,  and  kitchen  utensils. 


A private  automobile  is  almost  a nec- 
essity at  this  station.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  carry  adequate  liability  in- 
surance before  driving  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  car  be  in 
good  mechanical  condition  before  ship- 
ping. 


Meat,  canned  goods,  dry  stores,  and 
a limited  amount  of  vegetables  are 
available  by  cash  purchase  from  the 
general  mess.  A limited  amount  of 
frozen  foods  is  available  from  the 
ship’s  service  store.  The  usual  Navy 
commissary  store  stock  items  are 
available.  There  is  an  Army  Commis- 
sary located  at  Fort  Bundy,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  Roosevelt 
Roads  housing  area. 

Family  servants  are  available  for 
laundering  and  cleaning  for  the  price 
of  $1  per  day. 

The  station  dispensary  provides  medi- 
cal facilities  for  naval  personnel.  Sur- 
gical cases  are  taken  to  the  naval 
station  dispensary  at  San  Juan.  An 
out-patient  service  is  provided  for 
dependents  of  servicemen. 

There  is  a station  “Calvert  System’* 
school  for  grades  one  through  eight. 
The  tuition  is  $10  per  month  per 
pupil.  There  is  a grade  school  and 
junior  high  school,  grades  one  through 
nine,  in  the  village  of  Ceiba,  located 
four  miles  from  the  station.  The 
small  town  of  Fajardo,  located  18 
miles  from  the  station,  has  one  high 
school. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  services  are 
conducted  weekly  in  the  station  chapel. 
Confessions  are  heard  before  all 
masses. 

There  is  one  branch  of  an  interna- 
tional bank  and  one  local  bank  in 
Fajardo. 

There  is  one  softball  diamond  with 
light  for  night  games,  a hard  ball 
diamond,  three  tennis  courts,  all  lo- 
cated near  the  barracks.  There  is  a 
beach  open  to  all.  There  are  no  swim- 
ming pools  or  golf  courses. 


PUERTO  RICO 
(SAN  JUAN) 

San  Juan  enjoys  the  best  features  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  a “tropi- 
cal” climate.  The  temperature  ranges 
from  65  to  75  degrees  in  the  winter 
months  and  from  75  to  85  degrees  in 
the  summer  months. 

Housing  facilities  are  available  in  the 
San  Juan  area.  BuPers  must  be  con- 
sulted before  dependents  commence 
travel  to  this  station.  There  are  a 
limited  number  of  government  fur- 
nished quarters.  These  quarters  are 
furnished  with  stoves;  refrigerators, 
beds  with  mattresses  and  other  fur- 
niture adequate  for  basic  needs.  Oc- 
cupants are  required  to  furnish  linens, 
silverware,  china,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Public  quarters  are  equipped  with  a 
limited  amount  of  standard  furniture 
and  equipment,  including  single  beds, 
mattresses,  chairs  and  tables  adequate 
for  use  in  living  room  and  dining 
room  and  frequently  desks  of  various 
sizes,  dressers  and  other  household 
furniture. 


Private  cars  can  be  shipped  at  no  ex- 
pense on  Navy  water  transportation 
on  a space  available  basis,  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  grade  of  second  class 
petty  officers  and  above,  usually  tak- 
ing from  one  to  three  months  to 
arrive  in  San  Juan  from  the  port  of 
embarkation. 

Cotton  clothes  are  comfortable  for 
everyday  wear  the  entire  year.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  evenings 
are  quite  cool  and  light  weight  cotton, 
woolen  dresses  and  suits,  sweaters, 
jackets  and  crepe  dresses  can  be  com- 
fortably worn. 

The  commissary  store  carries  staples, 
frozen  meats  and  poultry,  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  good 
(including  baby  foods),  and  certain 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  prices 
are  in  general  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  Fresh  milk  is  not  avail- 
able through  the  commissary  store. 


There  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
family  servants  at  wages  from  $5  to 
$10  per  week. 

The  Naval  station  dispensary  pro- 
vides medical  and  surgical  outpatient 
service  for  dependents,  and  also 
offers  inpatient  treatment  for  naval 
dependents  with  obstetrical  and  acute 
medical  and  surgical  conditions. 

Two  schools  covering  first  to  sixth 
grade  have  been  established  by  the 
armed  services;  tuition  averages  $3 
per  month.  Another  school  is  for 
nursery  children.  Puerto  Rico  public 
schools  lack  capacity  for  new  stu- 
dents. Two  high  standard  private 
schools  teaching  in  English  and  many 
parochial  schools  are  available. 


The  usual  services  are  conducted  at 
the  naval  station  chapel. 


Dependable  banking  concerns,  includ- 
ing branches  of  large  international 
banks,  are  located  in  San  Juan. 

A broad  recreation  program  is  avail- 
able including:  service  clubs,  gym- 

nasium, library,  movies,  swimming, 
baseball,  tennis  courts,  basketball, 
volleyball,  golf,  horse  racing,  bowling, 
night  clubs  and  unlimited  sight 
seeing. 


CUBA  (GUANTANAMO  BAY) 

Climate  is  best  described  as  semi- 
tropical.  During  the  winter  months 
the  temperature  varies  from  62  de- 
grees to  85  degrees;  during  the  sum- 
mer months  from  72  degrees  to  92 
degrees.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  of  tropical  climates. 

Transportation  of  dependents  and  as- 
signment to  quarters  can  only  be  ob- 
tained after  the  Commander,  NOB, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  certifies  adequate 
quarters  are  available.  Crowded  hous- 
ing conditions  on  the  base  make  it 
imperative  that  these  rules  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  living  conditions  in  the 
two  Cuban  towns  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  base  are  below  the 
generally  accepted  U.  S.  standard. 

All  quarters  have  necessary  furniture 
including  stoves  and  refrigerators. 
Bring  mattresses,  pillows,  linen,  blan- 
kets, kitchen  utensils,  electric  iron, 
washing  machine,  radio  (standard 
broadcast  and  short  wave)  and  any 
other  desired  item  for  decorating  or 
comfort.  Electric  current  is  110  volts, 
60  cycles. 

Automobiles  for  all  personnel  can  be 
shipped  at  government  expense  and 
should  be  brought.  Bring  only  cars 
in  first  class  condition  as  only  minor 
repairs  are  possible  on  the  base  and 
spare  parts  are  generally  unobtain- 
able in  Cuba. 


Cotton  and  rayon  washable  summer 
clothes  for  every  day  wear,  light- 
weight woolen  dresses  or  suits  for 
cool  evenings.  Evening  clothes  are 
optional  but  at  most  dances  and  so- 
cial affairs  they  are  worn. 


The  commissary  is  well  stocked  with 
plain  foods,  baby  foods  and  some 
household  and  personal  items.  No 
fresh  milk  is  available.  Some  safe 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  available 
locally  and  occasionally  some  seafood 
is  procurable.  Bring  a supply  of 
seasonings  and  spices. 


Servants  are  available  but  vary  in 
efficiency.  Wages  are  $35  to  $50  per 
month. 

Medical  facilities  are  available  to  de- 
pendents. 


The  NOB  school  covers  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  senior 
high  school,  with  books  furnished.  It 
is  well  equipped  and  is  staffed  by 
competent  teachers.  It  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  an  accredited 
school.  Cost  of  tuition  is  partially 
borne  by  parents. 


Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  serv- 
ices are  held  regularly. 


U.  S.  currency  is  used  entirely  but 
there  are  no  banking  facilities. 


Swimming,  tennis,  badminton,  sailing, 
boating,  fishing,  hiking,  limited 
shooting,  golf,  bowling,  horseback 
riding,  skeet-shooting,  dancing,  and 
open-air  movies  nightly  are  all  avail- 
able. 
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The  climate  is  temperate,  summers 
are  very  hot  and  winters  are  mild 
with  a damp  coldness. 


The  only  possibility  of  quarters  is  to 
rent  civilian  apartments  or  villas, 
which  are  very  scarce  and  expensive. 


Apartments  and  villas  are  furnished 
except  for  electric  appliances,  refriger- 
ators and  washing  machines. 

Definitely  recommended. 


Naval  personnel  wear  blues  from 
November  to  March  and  khaki  and 
whites  in  the  summer. 

Food  is  not  plentiful,  except  fish  and 
seafood.  All  are  very  expensive. 

Can  be  hired  and  wages  vary  accord- 
ing to  duties  and  degree  of  skill. 

A naval  dispensary  is  established  in 
Athens. 

There  are  several  schools  operated  by 
Americans. 

Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and 
British  Anglican  Churches  are  avail- 
able. 

Branch  bank  of  British  Parkley  and 
Greek  banks.  Currency  is  drachmas 
and  rate  of  exchange  is  5,000  for  one 
dollar. 

Historic  sightseeing,  bathing,  boating, 
tennis,  night  clubs,  movies  galore, 
and  soccer  for  spectators. 


GREENLAND 

The  climate  varies  from  the  polar 
type  in  the  north  to  an  intermediate 
climate. 

There  have  been  vo  provisions  made 
for  dependents  of  Naval  personnel  in 
Greenland.  The  Naval  Operating  Base 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Station  is  located  at 
Grondal,  Greenland  three  miles  from 
Ivigtut.  A naval  detachment  is  sta- 
tioned at  Narsarssuak,  140  miles  to 
the  south  east  of  Grondal. 


No  privately  owned  automobiles  are 
allowed  in  Greenland  nor  are  any 
needed. 

No  special  clothing  other  than  winter 
underwear,  should  be  procured  prior 
to  arrival. 


Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and 
Dental  Corps  are  on  duty  in  Green- 
land. 


Only  American  currency  is  needed  by 
naval  personnel  on  duty  in  Green- 
land. There  are  no  banking  facilities. 

Outdoor  recreational  facilities  con- 
sists of  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  and 
in  the  summer  months  outdoor  games. 


The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  our 
North  Atlantic  States,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  in  particular  but  lack- 
ing the  occasional  intense  summer 
heat. 

Quarters  are  for  the  most  part  pri- 
vate homes  and  are  assigned  on  a 
strict  priority  system. 


All  quarters  are  completely  furnished 
except  for  china,  kitchen  utensils, 
linens,  electric  appliances,  etc.  Some 
have  refrigerators. 

It  is  desirable  and  recommended  that 
you  take  your  car. 

Naval  personnel  wear  mostly  blues. 


Army  commissaries  are  quite  ample 
and  provide  practically  all  items  to 
which  you  are  accustomed  at  home. 

The  rental  fee  for  quarters  includes 
wages  for  one  servant. 

Usual  government  medical  service  is 
available  and  to  some  extent  more 
extensive  than  usual. 

Dependent  schools  are  provided  in  all 
communities. 

Services  are  conducted  by  chaplains 
in  all  faiths. 


Military  Payment  Certificates,  com- 
monly called  “Script’*  is  used  ex- 
clusively. 

Special  Service  clubs  have  dances, 
snack  bars,  photographic  dark  rooms, 
hobby  and  craft  shops,  libraries  and 
music  rooms  and  are  open  to  depend- 
ents. 

ENGLAND  (LONDON) 


Government  quarters  for  Marines. 
Naval  personnel  may  rent  civilian 
owned  apartments. 


Houses  and  apartments  usually  rented 
furnished. 


Not  advisable.  British  gasoline  ra- 
tioning is  very  rigorous  and  left-hand 
traffic  presents  difficulties. 

Bring  supply  for  mild,  wet  summers 
and  cold,  wet  winters.  Local  supply 
still  rationed  except  Navy  small  stores. 

Food  is  plentiful  at  Navy  commis- 
sary. Fresh  milk  is  on  British  ra- 
tion list — pint  a day  for  children, 
21/&  pints  per  week  for  adults. 

“Charwoman”  available  for  part-time 
work,  usually  between  $6  and  $15 
per  week. 

Adequate  for  dependents. 


No  charge  for  elementary  schools. 
Small  fee  for  British  equivalent  of 
U.S.  high  school. 

Chapel  services  conducted  by  Navy 
chaplain.  Churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  city. 

Pay  drawn  in  pounds  sterling. 


All  kinds.  Bring  your  own  sports 
equipment.  Local  tax  on  these  items 
very  high. 


The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  but 
rather  damp.  Humidity  ranges  be- 
tween 79°  and  85°  during  the  year. 
Summer  weather  continues  from 
March  to  mid-October. 

A very  limited  number  of  public  quar- 
ters are  available  and  the  cost  of  civil- 
ian housing  in  this  area  is  almost 
prohibitive,  ranging  from  $80  to  $170 
per  month. 

All  personal  effects  and  household 
goods  are  exempt  from  Bermuda  cus- 
toms duty. 

Transportation  is  provided  mainly  by 
boat  and  secondarily  by  bus  by  the 
station. 

Dependents  will  need  a good  supply 
of  cool  washable  clothing  with  rain- 
coats. 

The  commissary  store  in  operation  at 
this  base  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
personnel. 

Servants  are  available  at  $10  to  $15 
per  week. 

The  usual  naval  medical  care  author- 
ized for  dependents  is  available  and 
adequate. 

There  are  no  public  schools  in  Ber- 
muda suitable  for  American  children. 

Religious  services  for  all  faiths  are 
available. 

Available. 


In  general,  the  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  either  at  the  station  or 
ashore,  are  ample  for  personnel  based 
in  Bermuda. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
(TRINIDAD) 

Tropical. 

Government  quarters  limited.  Civilian 
rentals  very  high.  Government  quar- 
ters include  two  bedrooms,  one  bath. 


Government  quarters  furnished  with 
stoves,  refrigerators,  beds  and  basic 
furniture. 

Recommended. 


Should  be  lightweight  for  tropical 
climate.  Cleaning  facilities  limited. 
Bring  lightweight  woolens  for  cool 
evenings. 

Commissary  store  available.  No  fresh 
milk;  mechanically  processed  milk  pre- 
pared on  station.  Most  baby  foods  at 
commissary. 

Available.  Wages  approximately  $1 
per  day. 

Adequate  for  dependents. 


Limited  but  adequate  schooling. 
Grades  one  through  eight  controlled  by 
Navy. 

All  faiths. 


Available.  BWI  currency  used. 


All  kinds  available. 
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List  of  Women  Reserve  Officers 
Approved  for  Commissions 
In  Regular  Navy  Announced 

A list  of  women  Reserve  officers  who 
applied  and  were  recommended  for 
appointment  and  commissioning  in  the 
Regular  Navy  has  been  announced. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  ap- 
proved this  list  of  recommended  can- 
didates, which  was  published  in  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  191-48  (NDB,  15  Oct 
1948). 

Each  officer  transferred  will  be  as- 
signed lineal  precedence  among  wom- 
en officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  ac- 
cording to  her  grade  and  date  of 
rank  at  the  time  of  transfer,  excluding 
spot  appointment.  In  the  final  perma- 
nent assignment  of  lineal  position 
each  transferee  will  lose  position  com- 
mensurate with  any  inactive  duty  oc- 
curring subsequent  to  1 Oct  1945. 

The  appointments  to  fill  the  au- 
thorized number  of  women  officers  in 
the  Regular  Navy  over  the  two-year 
period  that  commenced  12  June  1948 
will  he  made  in  increments  of  40 
per  cent,  20  per  cent.  20  per  cent  and 


Naval  history  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
unique  and  interesting  stories  that  through 
the  years  have  become  a part  of  sailors' 
folklore. 

One  is  the  story  of  Commodore  Joe 
Fife  and  his  22-gun  salute. 

Commodore  Fife  sailed  into  Hong  Kong 
one  day  when  the  entire  city  was  celebrat- 
ing the  visit  of  Her  Royal  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  The  occasion  of  course  de- 
manded the  firing  of  a national  salute  of 


'Didn't  Commander  Braidy  learn  you  can't 
take  it  with  you?' 


20  per  cent  of  a maximum  figure  of 
500  at  approximately  equally  spaced 
intervals.  This  will  include  women 
appointed  through  the  procurement 
program  as  well  as  officers  transferred 
from  the  Naval  Reserve. 


21- guns,  and  at  the  proper  time,  Commo- 
dore Fife  proudly  ordered  the  salute  to 
be  given. 

The  harbor  was  quiet  as  the  American 
ship  began  its  salute.  However,  something 
went  wrong.  The  gunner  in  charge  instead 
of  firing  a salute  of  21-guns  fired  one  of 

22- guns.  An  embarrassing  mistake. 

Members  of  the  staff  looked  cautiously 

at  their  Commodore,  expecting  the  world 
to  disintegrate  under  his  scowl.  What  to 
do  now?  There  was  no  way  in  the  world 
to  retract  that  extra  shot. 

It  was  truly  a serious  situation,  because 
when  salutes  are  rendered  they  are  al- 
ways returned  gun-for-gun. 

Immediately  the  British  Flagship  sent  a 
message  to  Commodore  Fife  that  read: 
"The  British  Naval  Commander  is  unable 
to  return  any  such  salute  and  desires 
explanation  and  reason  for  the  extra  gun." 

To  this,  Commodore  Fife,  equal  to  any 
situation,  flashed  back:  "Twenty-one  guns 
for  Queen  Victoria  and  one  gun  for  Com- 
modore Joe  Fife — By  Gad." 


Non-Citizens  Who  Served  U.S. 
May  Now  Be  Naturalized 
If  Other  Requirements  Met 

Non-citizens  of  the  U.S.  who  served 
honorably  or  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  service  in  orld  M ar 
I or  a period  covering  M orld  W ar  II 
may  be  eligible  for  naturalization,  a 
joint  BuPers-Marine  Corps  letter 
points  out  in  clarifying  pertinent 
legislation. 

Public  Law  567  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress amends  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended  previously,  to  pro- 
vide for  naturalization  for  "any  per- 
son not  a citizen  who  has  served 
honorably  in  an  active  duty  status  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
U.S.  during  World  War  I or  during 
a period  beginning  1 Sept  1939  and 
ending  31  Dec  1946  or  who.  if  sepa- 
rated from  such  service,  was  separated 
under  honorable  conditions,  may  he 
naturalized  ’ if  either  one  of  the  fid- 
lowing  requirements  are  fulfilled: 

• If  at  the  time  of  enlistment  the 
person  was  in  the  U.S.  or  an  out- 
lying possession  (which  includes  the 
Canal  Zone  but  excludes  the  Philip- 
pines). 

• If  at  any  time  following  enlist- 
ment or  induction,  the  person  was 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S.  for 
permanent  residence. 

The  law.  however,  does  not  provide 
for  naturalization  of  men  separated 
because  of  being  aliens  or  for  consci- 
entious objectors  who  performed  no 
naval  or  military  duty  whatever  or  re- 
fused to  wear  a uniform. 

Besides  listing  several  exceptions 
to  the  normal  procedure  for  filing  a 
naturalization  petition,  the  Act  states 
the  procedure  under  the  new  amend- 
ment. 

The  promulgating  directive  further 
noted  that  citizenship  granted  under 
this  section  may  be  revoked  if.  sub- 
sequent to  naturalization,  the  person 
is  separated  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  or  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  as  appropriate  must  be 
advised  immediately  il  any  person  in 
the  naval  service  naturalized  under 
the  new  amendment  is  separated  un- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions, 
enabling  revocation  to  he  effected. 
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Selection  Boards  for  Officers  Above  LTJG  Meet  Through  15  April 


Selection  boards  for  promoting  of- 
ficers above  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
in  the  line  and  staff  corps  will  be  con- 
vened during  a period  lasting  through 
15  Apr  1949. 

The  directive  which  established  the 
dates,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  193-48  (NDB, 
31  Oct  1948),  also  listed  a revised 
set  of  texts  and  other  bibliography  to 
aid  in  preparing  for  promotion  exam- 
inations for  line  officers. 

Exact  limits  of  the  promotion 
zones  were  not  established  by  the 
directive,  hut  it  did  state  that  the 
promotion  zones  may  include  some 
or  all  of  the  Naval  Academy  classes 
and  officers  running  with  Naval 
Academy  classes  as  follows: 

• For  captain,  up  to  and  including 
class  of  1930. 


Navy  Visitors  to  Foreign 
Countries  Must  Inform  CNI 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence 
must  be  informed  in  all  instances 
where  visitors  go  to  a foreign  coun- 
try under  Navy  sponsorship,  states 
a SecNav  letter  of  9 Sept  1948. 

To  implement  that  directive,  a 
CNO  letter  of  13  Sept  1948  gives 
the  following  instructions: 

Thirty  days  before  each  pro- 
posed visit,  the  Chief  of  Naval  In- 
telligence must  he  provided  with 
each  visitor’s  full  name,  date  and 
place  of  birth  and  present  local 
permanent  address.  For  naval  per- 
sonnel, rank  or  rating  and  serial 
number  should  he  included.  For 
civilians  in  civil  service  status,  po- 
sition is  to  be  indicated,  and  for 
all  other  civilians,  a comprehensive 
statement  concerning  vocation  and 
employment.  In  all  cases,  name  of 
activity  to  be  visited  and  date  visit 
is  to  he  made  must  be  given.  Se- 
curity classification  of  information 
to  be  obtained  and  information  to 
he  disclosed  must  he  included. 

Receiving  this  information  suffi- 
ciently far  in  advance  will  enable 
Naval  Intelligence  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate clearance  action.  Also, 
if  the  services  of  naval  attaches 
are  needed,  complete  and  timely 
data  can  be  furnished  them.  If 
classified  naval  information  is  to 
he  discussed  with  foreigners,  au- 
thority must  he  obtained  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence. 


All  Personnel  Subject 
To  Income  Tax  on  1 Jan 

Pay  checks  of  all  but  a few  per- 
sonnel will  he  less  after  1 January, 
since  income  tax  deductions  begin 
on  that  date. 

Commissioned  officers’  tax  ex- 
emptions of  $1,500  yearly  and  full 
exemption  for  enlisted  personnel 
expire  on  31  Dec  1948.  For  a 
resume  on  the  tax  deduction  plan, 
see  All  Hands,  November  1948, 
p.  42. 


• For  commander,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding class  of  1939. 

• For  lieutenant  commander,  up  to 
and  including  class  of  1943. 

• For  lieutenant,  those  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  with  date  of  rank 
earlier  than  1 Jan  1946. 

Definite  promotion  zone  limits  will 
be  announced  prior  to  convening  the 
boards. 

Selection  in  all  grades  may  be  made 
from  among  all  eligible  officers,  but 
from  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  only  five  per  cent  of  the  per- 
manent officers  selected  may  be  junior 
to  the  promotion  zone. 

BuPers  anticipates  that  selected  of- 
ficers will  he  examined  for  promotion 
as  early  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  the  selection  board  reports.  Se- 
lected Regular  Navy  commissioned 
officers  only  will  be  required  to  take- 
written  professional  exams. 

Reserve  officers  on  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  paid  under  the  appropria- 
tion “Pay  and  Subsistence  of  Naval 
Personnel”  and  temporary  Regular 
Navy  officers  are  included  in  the 
lineal  list  and  will  be  eligible  for 
selection  for  temporary  promotion  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule. 

Plans  for  the  promotion  of  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  and  paid  from 
Naval  Reserve  appropriations  are  be- 
ing prepared  and  will  he  announced 
when  completed.  It  is  expected  that 
selection  boards  for  this  purpose  will 
be  convened  after  the  schedule  pub- 
lished in  the  directive,  which  would 
place  the  dates  some  time  in  April 
1949. 

Officers  who  reverted  to  commander 
as  of  1 Dec  1947  and  31  Dec  1947 
because  of  limitations  on  the  author- 
ized number  of  captains  will  he  ex- 
empted from  the  written  examinations 


and  will  be  examined  on  their  record. 
Each  of  these  officers,  may,  however, 
take  the  professional  exam  if  he  does 
not  desire  to  be  examined  on  record 
or  if  the  Examining  Board  determines 
that  his  record  is  inconclusive. 

Complete  revisions  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy for  line  officers  (unrestricted 
in  performance  of  duty)  will  be  pub- 
lished, if  necessary,  in  March  and 
September,  to  become  effective  for 
examinations  given  after  the  1 July 
or  1 January  next  following  the  dates 
of  publication. 

In  case  of  re-examination  on  any 
subject,  due  to  a previous  failure  in 
the  subject,  the  bibliography  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  the  re-examination 
should  be  used. 

Selection  Board  Convening  Dates 
(All  dates  are  1949) 


ADM 

CAPT 

CDR 

LCDR 

LT 

Line 

** 

** 

17  Jan 

24  Jan 

1 Mar 

Medical* 

1 4 Jan 

26  Jan 

2 Mar 

2 Mar 

1 1 Apr 

Supply 

18  Jon 

31  Jan 

3 Mar 

3 Mar 

1 2 Apr 

Chaplain 

19  Jan 

1 Feb 

4 Mar 

4 Mar 

1 3 Apr 

CEC 

20  Jan 

2 Feb 

1 6 Mar 

16  Mar 

1 4 Apr 

Dental 

21  Jan 

3 Feb 

17  Mar 

17  Mar 

1 5 Apr 

* Includes  Nurse  Corps  and  Medical 
Service  Corps. 

**  Convening  dates  for  selection  of 
admirals  and  captain  of  the  line  were  15 
Nov  1948  and  29  Nov  1948,  respectively. 

Two  Class  A Schools  for  PNs 
To  Be  at  Norfolk,  San  Diego 

The  Navy  is  establishing  two  Class 
A schools  to  train  enlisted  men  for  the 
new  personnel  technician  rating  of 
personnel  man.  Establishment  of  the 
schools,  effective  1 Jan  1949,  will  be 
at  Norfolk.  Va..  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  majority  of  men  to  be  assigned 
to  the  schools  will  be  taken  from 
eligible  candidates  at  recruit  training 
centers.  A limited  number  of  eligible 
non-rated  men  will  be  assigned,  upon 
application,  from  fleet  and  shore 
establishments.  Assignments  from  the 
field  will  be  few  and  applicants  will 
be  selected  on  individual  merit. 

The  first  class  in  each  school  will 
commence  3 Jan  1949  with  a new 
class  beginning  every  two  weeks  there- 
after. The  course  is  of  10  weeks’ 
duration  and  10  trainees  will  be  as- 
signed every  two  weeks. 

Among  the  fundamental  require- 
ments for  applicants  is  a GCT  clerical 
score  of  110,  ability  to  work  with 
people,  emotional  stability  and  the 
desire  to  perform  personnel  duties. 
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List  of  Benefits  That  Survivors  of  Naval  Personnel  May  Receive 


Here’s  a list  of  benefits  to  which 
widows  and  other  survivors  may  be- 
come eligible  upon  the  death  of  naval 
personnel  and  veterans.  The  list  was 
prepared  by  BuPers’  Civil  Readjust- 
ment Branch. 

It  is  suggested  that  a copy  be  made 
of  this  article  and  sent  to  dependents 
to  keep  on  file.  Don’t  tear  it  out — 
allow  other  personnel  on  your  ship 
or  station  to  get  the  word  too.  Per- 
haps you  can  persuade  your  ship’s 
office  yeoman  to  make  mimeographed 
copies  for  distribution. 

The  benefits  are  as  follows: 

• Compensation  for  service  con- 
nected death. 

(Apply  to  Veterans  Administration. 
Payments  are  made  monthly.) 

Eligibility — Death  of  veteran  must 
be  result  of  disease  or  injury  incurred 
or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty.  If 
death  is  subsequent  to  service,  dis- 
charge must  have  been  under  other 
than  dishonorable  conditions.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  widows  unless 
they  remarry,  to  unmarried  children 
under  18  (with  extension  to  age  of  21 
years  if  attending  school  approved  by 
VA)  and  to  dependent  parents. 

Payments  for  wartime  cases — 
Widow  with  no  child,  $75  per  month. 
Widow  with  one  child,  $100  plus  $15 
for  each  additional  child.  No  widow 
but  one  child,  $58.  No  widow  but 
two  children,  $82.  No  widow  but 
three  children,  $106  plus  $20  for  each 
additional  child.  One  parent,  $60. 


Vacancies  Exist  for  Women 
Desiring  Transfer  to  USN 

A limited  number  of  vacancies 
exist  for  women  officers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  former  women 
Reserve  officers  to  transfer  or  be 
appointed  to  commissioned  or  war- 
rant grades  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

Attention  of  all  interested  parties 
is  drawn  to  the  deadline  for  appli- 
cations, 1 Feb  1949.  Because  of 
some  cases  in  past  procurement 
campaigns  where  applications  were 
delayed,  the  individual,  command- 
ing officers  and  medical  officers,  are 
directed  to  submit  applications  and 
reports  as  soon  as  possible. 

Complete  information  concern- 
ing this  latest  procurement  program 
can  be  found  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
200-48  (NDB,  31  Oct  1948). 


Two  parents,  $35  each. 

Payments  for  peacetime  cases  equal 
80  per  cent  of  the  wartime  rates,  as 
follows:  Widow  but  no  child,  $60. 
Widow  with  one  child,  $80  plus  $12 
for  each  additional  child.  No  widow 
but  one  child,  $46.40.  No  widow  but 
two  children,  $65.60.  No  widow  but 
three  children,  $84.80  plus  $16  for 
each  additional  child.  One  dependent 
parent,  $48.  Two  dependent  parents, 
$28  each. 

Wartime  rates  are  payable  in  peace- 
time cases  if  the  disability  or  death 
resulted  from  injury  or  disease  re- 
ceived in  line  of  duty  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  armed  conflict  or  while 
engaged  in  extra-hazardous  service, 
including  such  service  under  condi- 
tions simulating  war. 

• Pension  for  non-service  con- 
nected death.  World  War  I or  II. 
(Apply  to  Veterans  Administration.) 

Eligibility — Payable  to  widows  who 
do  not  remarry  and  to  unmarried  chil- 
dren under  18,  except  for  children 
attending  a VA-approved  school,  in 
which  case  the  age  limit  is  21. 

World  War  II  veteran  must  have 
been  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable  and  at  time 
of  death  be  receiving  or  entitled  to 
receive  compensation,  pension  or  re- 
tirement pay  for  service-connected 
disability,  (or  having  served  at  least 
90  days  during  World  War  II  or  less 
than  90  days  if  discharged  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  line  of  duty) 
have,  at  the  time  of  death,  a def- 
initely ascertainable  service  connected 
disability. 

World  War  I veterans  must  have 


been  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable  after  90  days 
service  or  more  (or  for  disability  in- 
curred in  service  in  line  of  duty)  or 
at  time  of  death  be  receiving  or  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation,  pen- 
sion, or  retirement  pay  for  service- 
connected  disability. 

Payments,  in  monthly  rates,  are — 
Widow  but  no  child,  $42.  Widow 
with  one  child.  $54  plus  $6  for  each 
additional  child.  No  widow  but  one 
child,  $21.60.  No  widow  but  two 
children,  $32.40.  No  widow  but  three 
children,  $43.20  plus  $4.80  for  each 
additional  child.  The  pension  is  not 
payable  to  a widow  without  a minor 
child  and  children  during  a calendar 
year  when  her  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds $1,000  or  to  a widow  with  a 
child  or  children  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $2,500. 

• Pension  for  non-service  con- 
nected death,  Spanish-American  War 
group. 

(Apply  to  Veterans  Administration.) 

Eligibility — Payable  to  widow  mar- 
ried to  veteran  before  1 Sept  1938  or 
to  a dependent  unremarried  widow  of 
age  60  or  over  married  subsequent  t 
31  Dec  1937  if  married  10  or  mon 
years  prior  to  his  death.  Continuou- 
cohabitation  required  in  either  case. 

Also  eligible  are  unmarried  chil- 
dren under  18,  or  if  attending  a VA- 
approved  school,  21.  Veteran  must 
have  been  honorably  discharged  after 
having  served  90  days  or  more,  unless 
he  was  discharged  for  service-con- 
nected disability. 

Payments,  in  monthly  rates,  are — 
Widow  of  any  age,  $48.  For  the  wife 
during  his  service,  $60  plus  $7.20  for 
each  child.  No  widow  but  one  child 
under  16,  $55.20  plus  $7.20  for  each 
additional  child  under  16.  No  widow 
but  one  child  of  16  or  over,  $25.92. 
No  widow  but  two  children  16  or  over, 
$38.88.  No  widow  but  three  children 
16  or  over,  $51.84  plus  $5.76  for  each 
additional  child  16  or  over. 

• Six  months  death  gratuity. 
(Apply  to  Department  of  the  Navy.) 

Eligibility — Death  incurred  in  ac- 
tive service  from  wounds  or  disease 
not  resulting  from  serviceman’s  own 
misconduct. 

Payment — A sum  equal  to  six 
months’  pay  at  the  rate  received  by 
servicemen  at  the  time  of  death,  pay- 
able in  the  following  order:  widow 
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or  widower;  child  or  children,  or 
previously  designated  dependent  rela- 
tive; grandchild,  parents,  brothers  or 
sisters,  grandparents  determined  to 
have  been  dependent  at  time  of  death. 

• Social  Security  Death  Benefits. 
(Apply  to  Bureau  of  Old-Age  _ and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security 
Administration.) 

Eligibility — Payable  to  widows  and 
minor  children  of  veterans  who  served 
under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable between  16  Sept  1940  and  25 
July  1947.  He  must  have  had  at  least 
90  days  active  service  or  discharge 
lor  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty, 
provided  that  death  occurs  within 
three  years  from  date  of  discharge  and 
VA  compensation  or  pension  is  not 
payable. 

This  benefit  is  not  available  if  the 
death  occurred  in  active  service  or  in 
the  case  of  death  of  veteran  dis- 
charged or  released  after  26  July 
1951. 

Payments — Monthly  benefits  or 
lump  sum  payments  are  based  upon 
the  amount  of  presumed  earnings 
fixed  by  statute,  if  required  service  is 
met.  Monthly  benefits  are  paid  to 
widow  while  caring  for  minor  chil- 
dren of  the  veteran  or  to  the  children 
during  minority.  Widow  without 
children  becomes  eligible  at  age  65. 

• Reimbursement  for  burial  ex- 
penses. (Apply  to  Veterans  Admin- 
istration.) 

Eligibility — Payable  in  case  of  any 
wartime  veteran  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
and  any  peacetime  veteran  in  receipt 
of  compensation  at  time  of  death  who 
was  discharged  or  retired  for  disabil- 
ity incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Payments — A sum  not  to  exceed 
$150  is  payable  as  reimbursement  for 
burial  expenses  of  veteran.  The  per- 
son who  stands  the  expense  should 
make  the  claim. 

• Burial  flags.  (Apply  to  Vet- 
erans Administration.) 

Eligibility — Serviceman  must  have 
been  on  duty  during  a period  of  war, 
or  have  had  a complete  enlistment  or 
a discharge  for  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty. 

An  American  flag  is  given  to  drape 
casket  and  to  be  presented  to  next 
of  kin  after  burial.  A flag  may  be 
issued  for  memorial  purposes  to  near- 
est relative  of  person  dying  in  service 
after  27  May  1941. 

• Burial  in  national  cemeteries. 
( Apply  to  the  superintendent  of  the 


Enlistment  Deadline  Now 
1 Jan  for  Women  Marines 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications for  enlistment  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  by  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  Wom- 
en’s Reserve  has  been  extended  from 
15  Sept  1948  until  1 Jan  1949,  in 
order  that  all  Women  Reservists  may 
have  ample  opportunity  to  apply. 

The  Marine  Corps  plans  to  enlist 
Reservists  and  former  Reservists  for 
terms  of  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

Enlisted  women  desiring  to  enlist 
in  the  Marines  must  be  under  31  years 
of  age,  except  that  over-age  applicants 
for  enlisted  billets  are  permitted  to 
decrease  their  age  by  the  amount  of 
time  previously  spent  on  active  duty. 

Applications  for  women  officers  in 
the  regular  Marine  Corps  closed  on 
15  Sept  1948. 


national  cemetery  where  the  burial  is 
desired.) 

Eligibility-— Deceased  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  die  on  active 
duty  or  after  retirement,  or  who 
served  in  peace  or  war  and  whose 
last  discharge  was  honorable. 

Also  eligible  are  certain  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  who  served  in  allied  forces, 
as  well  as  the  service  person’s  wife, 
husband,  widow,  widower,  minor  child 
and — if  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  administrator  in  all 
such  cases — an  unmarried  adult  child. 

• Headstone  or  grave  marker. 
(If  burial  is  made  in  a national  cem- 
etery, headstones  or  markers  are 
furnished  without  application.  Other- 
wise, apply  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral. Department  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.) 

Eligibility — Personnel  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  last  pe- 
riod of  service. 

• Civil  Service  preference.  (Ap- 
ply to  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

Eligibility — Widow  of  a wartime 
veteran,  unless  she  remarries.  Also 
eligible  is  a widowed,  divorced  or 
separated  mother  of  a deceased  war- 
time or  totally  disabled  veteran,  un- 
less she  remarries.  The  serviceman 
must  have  had  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

• Homestead  preference.  (Apply 
to  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.) 

Eligibility — Generally  the  surviving 


widow  and  minor  children  of  honor- 
ably discharged  veterans  (or  with  a 
service-connected  disability).  Also 
eligible  are  the  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  in  service. 

• Review  for  correction  of  dis- 
charges. (Apply  to  Department  of 
the  Navy.) 

Eligibility — In  addition  to  eligibility 
on  the  part  of  the  veteran  himself,  the 
representative  of  a deceased  veteran 
may  apply  for  review  of  any  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  not  the  result  of  a 
general  court-martial  by  applying  to 
the  Board  of  Review,  Discharges  and 
Dismissals,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  request  for  review  must  be 
filed  within  15  years  after  (a)  dis- 
charge or  dismissal,  or  (b)  effective 
date  of  Servicemen’s  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  whichever  may  be  later. 

• Correction  of  naval  records. 
(Apply  to  Department  of  the  Navy.) 

Eligibility — The  only  eligibility  re- 
quirement in  this  case  is  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Naval  Records  approve  that 
action  is  necessary  to  correct  an  error 
or  to  remove  an  injustice. 


HOW  DID  IT  START 


Sleeve  Buttons 


Sailors  and  civilians  both  have  probably 
wondered  at  the  reason  for  the  seemingly 
unimportant  buttons  on  coat  sleeves. 
There  was,  at  one  time,  a definite  pur- 
pose behind  these  buttons. 

Midshipmen  in  the  old  British  Navy  had 
no  pockets  on  their  uniforms  and  there- 
fore no  place  to  keep  their  handkerchiefs. 
To  discourage  the  habit  of  wiping  noses 
on  the  sleeves  of  uniforms,  Admiral  Nelson 
ordered  that  buttons  be  sewed  on  the 
sleeves  to  stop  such  practice. 
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Officers  Separated  After  1 Feb  1948  Get  Discharge  Certificates 


Navy  officers  totally  separated  from 
the  service  on  or  after  1 Feb  1948 
will  receive  discharge  certificates. 

These  certificates  will  be  issued  in 
three  categories — honorable,  general, 
and  a new  form  which  is  known  as, 
simply,  a discharge.  Detailed  in- 
formation concerning  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificates is  given  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
171-48  ( NDB.  30  Sept  1948). 

The  new  authorization  applies  to 
warrant  officers  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve, including  officers  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  and  female  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve. 

The  letter  emphasizes  that  officers 
who  were  totally  separated  from  the 
service  before  1 Feb  1948  are  not  en- 
titled to  these  certificates  of  discharge 
and  that  those  officers  will  not  receive 
any  other  documentary  evidence  of 
separation  aside  from  that  already  is- 
sued them.  The  letter  also  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  only  officers  completely 
separated  from  the  service  are  eligi- 
ble, as  distinguished  from  those  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty. 

Six  months  or  more  will  probably 
be  required  for  BuPers  to  clear  up 
the  backlog  of  cases  of  officers  totally 
separated  during  the  period  1 Feb 
1948  to  20  Sept  1948.  Officers  totally 
separated  after  20  Sept  1948  will  nor- 
mally not  receive  their  discharge  cer- 
tificates until  some  four  to  six  months 
following  their  total  separation. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  extreme 
emergency,  neither  separated  officers 
nor  naval  commands  should  address 
correspondence  to  BuPers  regarding 
discharge  certificates  for  former  of- 
ficers before  1 Apr  1949  or  six  months 


Bluejacket.  NAiTC  Memphis 
'Congratulations.  It's  a baby.' 


following  the  date  of  separation, 
whichever  is  later. 

Any  correspondence  relating  to  a 
discharge  certificate  for  a former  of- 
ficer should  give  his  current  mailing 
address  and  should  include  a copy  of 
his  separation  orders  bearing  all  en- 
dorsements. 

A factor  leading  to  the  issue  of 
discharge  certificates  to  officers  was 
a committee  study  directed  toward 
attaining  greater  uniformity  in  pol- 
icies and  procedures  as  between  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  separations  and 
between  those  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  BuPers  Man- 
ual, Articles  D-9100  to  D-9115,  in- 
clusive (chg.  12),  pertaining  to  en- 
listed separations,  applies  in  many 
respects  not  specifically  covered  in  the 
letter,  to  officer  separations  as  well. 

The  faces  of  honorable  discharge 
forms  and  general  discharge  forms  are 
identical  for  officer  and  enlisted  sep- 
arations. The  backs  of  such  certif- 
icates issued  to  officers,  however,  are 
blank.  No  entries  will  be  made  on 


them  relating  to  personal  history  or 
service  record.  The  third  type  of 
discharge  is  a new  one,  issued  to  of- 
ficers alone. 

The  following  types  of  discharge 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  to  Navy 
officers  or  Naval  Reserve  officers  to- 
tally separated  from  the  naval  service: 

• Honorable  discharge — form  Nav- 
Pers  number  660.  the  character  ol 
which  will  be  "honorable.' 

• General  discharge — form  Na\- 
Pers  number  661.  the  character  of 
which  will  be  “under  honorable  con- 
ditions. ” 

• Discharge — form  NavPers  num- 
ber 910,  the  character  of  which  will 
be  "under  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable.” 

Circ.  Ltr.  171-48  emphasizes  very 
strongly  that  the  certificates  will  be 
issued  from  the  Navy  Department 
alone.  "Under  no  circumstances.”  it 
points  out,  “will  any  ship  or  station 
ever  issue  any  form  of  certificate  of 
discharge  to  an  individual  separated 
from  the  service  as  a warrant  or  com- 
missioned officer.” 

The  Navy  Department  wrill  make 
the  final  decisions  as  to  the  name  and 
character  of  total  separations.  The 
following  standards  have  been  laid 
down : 

Honorable  discharge  will  be  award- 
ed in  case  of — - 

• Unqualified  resignations. 

• Reserve  officers  on  inactive  duty 
discharged  for  age  in  grade,  as  a re- 
sult of  failure  to  pass  physical  exam- 
ination, or  for  other  reasons  which  by 
administrative  determination  entitle 
them  to  honorable  discharge. 

• Discharge  by  reason  of  no  fu- 
ture need  for  the  services  that  the 
officer  is  qualified  to  perform. 

• Discharge  because  of  failure  to 
pass  professional  examination  for 
promotion  or  failure  of  selection  for 
promotion. 

• Administrative  separation  for 
cause,  in  cases  in  which  the  cause  for 
separation  is  not  deemed  to  be  ot 
such  nature  as  to  preclude  honorable 
discharge. 

Examples  of  administrative  separa- 
tion in  this  case  include  academic 
failures  despite  honest  effort,  person- 
ality defects  or  physical  deficiencies 
despite  which  the  individual  con- 
cerned is  believed  to  have  performed 


Sheds  89  Pounds  to  Enlist  in  the  Navy 


One  person  who  really  sweated  it 
out  trying  to  get  into  the  Navy  is 
William  Witham  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Witham  wanted  to  be  a sailor  but 
he  was  faced  with  one  handicap.  He 
was  87  pounds  overweight  according 
to  Navy  requirements.  For  Witham's 
age  and  height  the  maximum  weight 
was  176.  Witham  weighed  263 
pounds. 

Witham  did  not  let  this  deter  him 
from  his  desire  to  be  a sailor  and 
he  began  a diet  in  an  effort  to  shed 


some  excess  weight.  In  a few  months 
he  dropped  to  a mere  209  and  called 
upon  the  Navy  again.  The  answer 
was  still  no.  it  was  176  pounds — or 
no  Navy. 

A few  more  months  passed  by  be- 
fore the  Navy  heard  from  Witham 
again.  The  third  time  he  returned, 
weighing  174  pounds. 

In  answer  to  the  recruiter’s  query 
as  to  how  he  did  it,  Witham  replied, 
"I  just  went  to  work  setting  up  pins 
in  a howling  alley — that  bending, 
that  exercise,  that  heat.  That  did  it!” 
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Burial  of  Service  Personnel,  Dependents 


Certain  rights  and  customs  con- 
cerning burial  of  service  personnel 
and  dependents  in  national  ceme- 
teries and  military  post  cemeteries 
have  been  legalized  and  clarified  by 
Public  Law  526.  80th  Congress. 

Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Army, 
the  law  authorizes  burial  of  the 
following  persons  in  national  ceme- 
teries : 

• Any  member  or  former  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
whose  last  service  terminated  hon- 
orably, by  death  or  otherwise. 

• Any  citizen  of  the  U.S.  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  any 
government  allied  with  the  U.S.  in 
any  war  in  which  the  U.S.  has  been 
or  may  be  engaged,  whose  last  serv- 
ice terminated  honorably,  by  death 
or  otherwise. 

• The  wife,  husband,  widow, 
widower,  minor  child,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  unmarried  adult  child  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing two  paragraphs.  Their  remains 


may,  however,  be  removed  from  a 
national  cemetery  and  interred  in  the 
post  section  of  a national  cemetery 
or  in  a post  cemetery  if,  upon  death, 
the  related  military  person  is  not 
buried  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining 
grave  site. 

"Post  cemeteries”  are  cemeteries 
assigned  to  certain  military  or  naval 
stations.  The  post  section  of  a na- 
tional cemetery  is  a section  of  a na- 
tional cemetery  assigned  to  a naval 
or  military  station. 

Widows  of  persons  buried  at  sea 
or  of  persons  officially  determined 
to  be  permanently  absent  in  a "miss- 
ing” or  "missing  in  action”  status 
are  included  as  "widows”  by  law. 

Anyone  desiring  to  arrange  inter- 
ment of  an  eligible  person’s  remains 
in  a national  cemetery  should  con- 
tact the  superintendent  of  the  ap- 
propriate cemetery  who  will  in  turn 
obtain  authorization  from  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  War  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 


service  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
other  condition*  generally  resulting 
in  an  honorable  discharge  for  enlisted 
personnel. 

General  discharge  will  be  issued  in 
the  case  of — 

• Administrative  separation  for 
cause,  in  cases  which  the  cause  for 
separation  or  the  previous  record  of 
the  officer  concerned  precludes  hon- 
orable dischage  but  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable. 

Examples  of  administrative  sep- 
aration in  this  case  include  academic 
failures  due  at  least  in  part  to  lack 
of  effort,  separations  of  reserve  of- 
ficers for  failure  to  answer  official 
■correspondence,  and  others. 

Discharge  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable  will  be  issued  in  the 
case  of — 

• Resignation  to  escape  dismissal. 

• Resignation  for  the  good  of  the 
service  and  to  escape  trial  by  general 
court-martial. 

• Resignation  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

• Separation  of  officers  by  reason 
of  record  of  conviction  by  civil  au- 
thority upon  criminal  charges. 

• Separation  for  drug  addiction, 
moral  offenses,  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  chronic  default  in  the  fulfillment 
of  legal  obligations. 

• Separation  for  other  reasons 
which  would  result  in  award  of  an 
undesirable  or  bad  conduct  discharge 
in  the  same  way  as  that  for  any  in- 
dividual in  an  enlisted  status. 

Circ.  Ltr.  171-48  includes  suggested 
forms  for  various  types  of  officer 
resignations.  These  are  new  and 
have  not  been  promulgated  to  the 
service  in  general.  In  this  connection, 
the  letter  constitutes  an  advance  pub- 
lication of  a portion  of  the  new  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  manual 
which  is  now  being  printed. 

Pending  receipt  of  the  new  manual, 
executive  officers,  personnel  officers, 
discipline  officers  and  others  handling 
officer  resignations  should  note  that 
this  material  is  contained  in  Circ.  Ltr. 
171-48.  They  should  assure  that  the 
elements  contained  in  the  suggested 
forms  are  all  present  in  officer  res- 
ignations passing  through  their  hands. 
So  doing  will  eliminate  much  delay  in 
processing  of  resignations. 

Included  in  the  letter  also  are  four 
categories  of  officer  separations  in 
which  no  certificates  of  discharge  will 
be  issued. 


Strict  Economy  Is  Urged 
In  Issuing  Flight  Orders 

To  insure  that  adequate  funds  will 
be  available  to  meet  expanding  flight 
requirements,  strict  economy  in  is- 
suing flight  orders  to  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  must  be  assumed  even 
though  an  increasing  demand  is  fore- 
seen. BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  184-48  (NDB, 
15  Oct  1948)  points  out.  The  direc- 
tive sets  down  responsibility  for  au- 
thorizing flight  orders  and  gives  many 
administrative  details. 

In  addition,  there  is  this  information 
of  general  interest: 

Temporary  flight  orders  may  be  is- 
sued only  to  personnel  whose  primary 
duties  require  frequent  and  regular 
participation  in  aerial  flights,  such  as: 

• Aviation  ratings. 

• Strikers  for  aviation  ratings. 

• Students  undergoing  training 
which  specifically  requires  their  par- 
ticipation in  frequent  and  regular 
flights. 

• Other  ratings  who  are  specifically 
assigned  as  regular  members  of  flight 
crews,  such  as  flight  orderlies. 

The  basic  principle  governing  flight 
pay,  the  letter  states,  is  to  compensate 
personnel  who  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate regularly  and  frequently  in 


aerial  flight  for  the  risk  incurred  in 
performance  of  extrahazardous  duties. 
Travel  by  air  as  a passenger  does  not 
warrant  temporary  flight  orders. 
Neither,  the  letter  states,  should  flight 
orders  be  issued  merely  to  enable  per- 
sonnel to  meet  flight  requirements  for 
pay  purposes  or  “as  a reward  for 
long  and  faithful  services.” 


Certain  Navy  Vehicles 
Don't  Need  License  Tags 

Vehicles  owned  and  operated  by 
welfare  and  recreation  departments 
or  commissioned  officers’  messes 
ashore  are  not  required  to  carry 
license  tags  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  operated.  State  or  local 
registration  fees  are  not  required 
for  such  vehicles. 

Controversy  has  arisen  with  some  | 
state  and  local  officials  because 
such  vehicles  carried  no  license 
tags.  Any  future  difficulties  en- 
countered should  be  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  ruling  passed  by  the  office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  is 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  203-48  (NDB. 
31  Oct  1948),  where  full  informa- 
tion is  available. 
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Uniform  Changes  Published 
Pending  Detailed  Revision 
Of  Present  Regulations 

The  khaki  naval  uniform  made  of 
tropical  worsted,  wool  gabardine, 
rayon  gabardine,  Palm  Beach  type 
cloth  or  similar  materials  and  worn 
by  officers,  CPOs  and  certain  other 
personnel  is  now  designated  “service 
dress,  khaki.”  When  prescribed  by 
the  senior  officer  present,  it  is  worn 
as  other  service  dress  uniforms  were 
worn  in  the  past. 

Designation  of  the  white  uniform 
now  authorized  for  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers,  midshipmen,  and 
aviation  cadets  is  designated  as  “dress, 
white.”  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  188-48 
(NDB,  15  Oct  1948),  which  states 
these  facts,  is,  in  effect,  a group  of 
explanatory  notes  concerning  uniform 
changes  published  pending  approval 
of  detailed  changes  in  Uniform  Regu- 
lations. Some  of  these  uniform 
changes  were  listed  in  All  Hands, 
November  1948,  p.  47.  Others  follow: 

• Underwater  Mechanic  (UM) 
having  been  changed  from  a general 
service  rating  to  an  exclusive  emer- 
gency service  rating,  the  specialty 
mark  is  now  the  letter  M in  a diamond, 
instead  of  the  diving  helmet  with  a 
wrench  behind  it. 

• The  gray  shirt  may  be  worn  only 
with  gray  uniforms. 

• Aviation  midshipmen,  NROTC 
midshipmen  and  aviation  cadet  stu- 
dent officers  will  wear  the  same  shirt 
collar  rank  devices  prescribed  for 
student  officers  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
These  devices  consist  of  gold-colored 
metal  bars  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 


New  Aviation  Medicine 
Class  Opens  17  January 

A new  class  in  aviation  medicine 
opens  17  January  at  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  and  Research. 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  medical 
officers  of  lieutenant  commander 
rank  or  below. 

First  phase  of  the  training  in- 
cludes instruction  in  various  medi- 
cal fields  as  related  to  aviation 
medicine.  Following  this  five 
months’  training,  students  will  be 
assigned  to  flight  indoctrination 
and  ground  school  work,  after 
which  successful  enrollees  become 
designated  as  flight  surgeons. 


wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  One  bar  is  worn  for  each  stripe 
prescribed  for  wear  on  the  sleeve  of 
blue  coats. 

• Enlisted  personnel  who  hold  the 
rates  of  fireman  recruit,  airman 
recruit,  hospital  recruit,  and  dental 
recruit  will  wear  one  diagonal  stripe 
of  the  color  prescribed  for  others  in 
the  same  rating  group.  Construction 
men,  construction  apprentices  and 
construction  recruits  will  wear  light 
blue  stripes  on  blue  and  white  uni- 
forms. 

Last  month’s  All  Hands  published 
latest  rulings  concerning  conditions 
under  which  the  gray  uniform  may 
be  worn  until  15  Oct  1949,  and  con- 
cerning officers’  gold  lace  stripes,  cer- 
tain Nurse  Corps  -uniforms,  and 
CPOs’  uniform  coats  and  overcoats. 
These  matters  are  also  covered  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  188-48. 


Photogrammetry  and  Photo 
Interpretation  Courses 
Open  to  Certain  Officers 

Photographic  interpretation  and 
photogrammetry  courses  lasting  15 
weeks  each  at  the  Photographic  In- 
terpretation Center,  M ashington,  D.C.. 
may  be  applied  for  by  Regular  Navy 
line  officers  of  commander  rank 
through  ensign  and  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers of  comparable  rank. 

Although  applications  are  closed 
for  the  opening  classes  which  con- 
vene 3 December,  enrollment  for  sub- 
sequent classes  may  be  applied  for  in 
an  official  request  submitted  through 
proper  channels  to  reach  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-4221 1 
one  month  prior  to  the  convening 
dates,  which  are  the  same  for  both 
classes.  Subsequent  sessions  con- 
vene approximately  every  16  weeks 
after  3 December,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
176-48  (NDB.  30  Sept  1948)  an- 
nounces. 

Qualifications  desired  include  train- 
ing at  college  level  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  fields,  with  experience 
in  those  fields  also  desired  but  not 
mandatory:  architecture,  engineering, 
geology,  city  planning,  cartography, 
photogrammetry,  soil  conservation, 
mathematics  or  other  allied  subjects. 

The  photographic  interpretation 
course  offers  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  subject — aircraft,  cam- 
eras, scale,  flight  planning  and  plot- 
ting, map  projections.  drafting, 
stereoscopy,  tone  and  shadow,  mosaic 
construction  and  military  grids — and 
aerial  photographic  interpretation. 

In  the  photogrammetry  course, 
instruction  is  presented  in  determina- 
tion of  geographic  control,  determina- 
tion of  astronomic  control,  map  pro- 
jections, cartography,  optics,  radial 
line  plot  mapping,  contouring,  geom- 
etry of  vertical  and  oblique  photos, 
oblique  photography,  trimetrogon 
mapping,  controlled  mosaics,  photo- 
grammetric  instrument  operations, 
and  new  photogrammetric  techniques. 

Successful  completion  of  the  photo- 
graphic interpretation  course  is  the 
usual  prerequisite  for  acceptance  in 
the  photogrammetry  course  and  grad- 
uates of  tire  photographic  interpreta- 
tion course  may  be  retained  for  a sec- 
ond 15-week  period  in  photogram- 
metry. However,  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  for  specially  qualified 
applicants  desiring  to  enter  directly 
into  the  photogrammetry  course. 
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Information  on  Training  and  Assignment  of  Enlisted  Volunteers 


Much  information  concerning  re- 
cruit training,  assignment  to  duty  and 
other  aspects  of  the  program  of  en- 
listing 18-year-olds  for  one  year  is 
given  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  183-48 
(NDB,  15  Oct  1948). 

The  18-year-old  U.S.  naval  enlisted 
volunteers  — called  usnevs  — are  en- 
listed as  seaman  recruits  and  trans- 
ferred to  recruit  training  centers 
where  they  are  given  the  same  recruit 
training  as  other  usn  personnel. 

All  usnevs  will  be  classified  at  the 
training  centers.  Because  of  the  short 
period  of  active  naval  service  expected, 
the  classification  tests  have  special 
significance  in  indicating  the  type  of 
training,  school  or  duty  for  which  the 
recruit  is  best  suited. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  ac- 
counting and  distribution  while  the 
usnev  is  on  active  duty,  the  designa- 
tion “usnev”  must  be  indicated  on  all 
records,  orders,  correspondence  and 
reports. 

Upon  completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing, a proportion  of  the  usnevs  will  be 
sent  to  Class  A schools  with  courses 
of  16  weeks  or  less.  The  proportion 
sent  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  other 
enlistees  who  are  sent  to  Class  A 
schools  at  the  same  time.  USNEVS  will 
also  be  eligible  for  Class  P schools. 

In  addition,  a small  number  of  spe- 
cially qualified  personnel  will  be  given 
a course  in  electronics  materiel.  This 
course  will  consist  of  27  weeks  of 
fundamentals  of  electronics  and  an 
additional  six  weeks  of  practical  in- 
struction on  specific  equipments  in- 
stalled and  used  in  Naval  Reserve 
training  centers.  The  six-weeks  prac- 
tical course  is  normally  of  15  weeks’ 
duration,  but  is  condensed  for  usnevs 
because  of  their  relatively  short  period 
of  obligated  service. 

Training  given  at  Class  A and  Class 
P schools  will  be  the  same  for  usnevs 
as  for  all  other  students,  usnevs 
who  have  attended  a Navy  school  will 
be  assigned  duties  for  which  he  has 
been  trained  by  the  school. 

Upon  completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing, and  school  training  if  a school 
has  been  attended,  usnevs  will  be 
assigned  to  general  duty  in  the  fleets 
for  the  remainder  of  their  enlistment. 
The  same  proportion  as  of  other 
recruits  will  be  assigned  to  aviation 
and  submarine  duties.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  will  direct  the  trans- 


'He's busy  right  now  . . . whom  shall  I 
say  called?' 


fer  of  usnevs  to  distributional  com- 
mands. 

Almost  all  usnevs  will  be  assigned 
to  active  fleet  units,  including  fleet 
aviation  units.  The  only  billets  with- 
in the  continental  naval  districts,  river 
commands,  air  training  commands  and 
reserve  fleets  to  which  usnevs  can  be 
assigned  are  as  strikers  for  hospital 
ratings  or  to  operating  Seabee  units. 

USNEVs  will  not  be  assigned  to  duty 
at  overseas  bases,  but  may  be  assigned 
to  ships  going  to  or  operating  in  for- 
eign waters.  However,  such  person- 
nel must  be  returned  to  an  appropriate 
separation  activity  in  the  U.S.  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  discharged  by 
date  of  expiration  of  enlistment. 

USNEVs  will  not  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  10th,  14th,  15th  or  17th  NDs. 

Strikers  for  hospital  corps  ratings 
should  be  assigned  to  continental  hos- 
pitals, hospital  ships  or  other  large 
medical  activities  where  they  may  re- 
ceive the  best  general  training. 

USNEVs  should  be  assigned  their 
proper  share  of  messman  and  com- 
partment cleaning  duties,  but  they 
should  not  be  assigned  to  excessive 
periods  in  such  duties  nor  be  eligible 
for  rotational  messman  duty  at  the 
training  center.  In  no  case  will  they 
be  required  to  assume  more  than  a 
total  of  six  weeks  in  this  type  of  duty 
during  their  service  afloat. 

USNEVs  are  subject  to  the  same 
standards  of  discipline,  discharge  and 
advancement  in  rating  as  are  other 
members  of  the  Regular  Navy. 

USNEVs  are  entitled  to  accrue 
leave  and  may  be  granted  leave  in 
the  same  manner  as  authorized  for 
other  members  of  the  naval  service. 


USNEVs  may  not  extend  their  one- 
year  enlistment,  nor  will  they  be  dis- 
charged prior  to  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  their  enlistment  for  purpose  of 
immediate  reenlistment  in  the  Regular 
Navy. 

Upon  expiration  of  their  one-year 
enlistment,  usnevs  may  be  discharged 
and  immediately  reenlisted  in  the  Reg- 
ular Navy  for  periods  authorized  for 
regular  Navy  personnel. 

USNEVs  wishing  to  reenlist  im- 
mediately on  board  may  be  retained 
pending  expiration  of  their  enlist- 
ment only  by  ships  and  stations  within 
continental  U.S.  All  others  will  be 
transferred  in  time  to  insure  discharge 
on  the  normal  date  of  expiration  of 
enlistment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  usnev 
program  is  to  provide  the  Naval  Re- 
serve with  a continuing  flow  of  re- 
cently trained  personnel.  Therefore, 
the  letter  points  out,  it  is  mandatory 
that  usnev  personnel  receive  maxi- 
mum fundamental  training  during 
their  period  of  active  service. 

The  letter  invites  attention  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  131-48  (NDB,  15 
July  1948),  which  gives  information 
about  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948  and  to  item  six  of  an  enclosure 
to  that  letter,  which  is  concerned  with 
acceptance  of  enlistees  18  years  old. 


Men  Out  Over  30  Days  Must 
Reenlist  at  a NavCruitSta 

Men  who  remain  out  of  the  Navy 
more  than  30  days  may  no  longer 
reenlist  at  any  activity  except  Navy 
recruiting  stations.  Previously,  men 
remaining  out  of  the  Navy  for 
periods  up  to  three  months  could 
reenlist  at  any  ship  or  station  of 
their  choice,  provided  that  the  ship 
or  station  had  proper  messing  and 
bunking  facilities  and  facilities  for 
conducting  physical  examinations. 

In  stating  the  new  ruling,  Alnav 
66-48  (NDB,  15  Oct  1948)  mod- 
ifies BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  141-47 
(NDB,  31  July  1947)  and  cancels 
Alnav  187-47  (NDB,  30  Aug  1947). 

Male  personnel  may  still  reenlist 
on  any  ship  or  station  of  his  choice 
having  suitable  facilities,  if  he  does 
so  within  30  days  after  discharge, 
if  qualified. 
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Applications  Are  Desired 
For  Submarine  Training; 
Deadline  Is  15  Feb  1949 

Qualified  officers  have  been  invited 
to  submit  applications  for  submarine 
training. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  194-48  (NDB,  30 
Oct  1948)  states  applications  are  de- 
sired from  volunteer  officers  for  the 
class  convening  during  the  first  week 
in  July  1949  at  the  Submarine  School, 
New  London,  Conn.  Officers  not  over 
28  years  of  age  in  the  grades  of  lieu- 
tenant (jg)  and  ensign,  whose  date  of 
rank  as  ensign  is  prior  to  1 July  1948, 
are  eligible.  All  applications  must 
reach  BuPers  not  later  than  15  Feb 
1949. 

Officers  will  not  he  ordered  to  the 
Submarine  School  until  they  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  com- 
missioned service  as  of  1 July  1949. 
Candidates  for  the  school  are  selected 


upon  the  quality  of  their  fitness-report 
records  and  educational  background. 
Officers  having  a background  in  engi- 
neering or  an  excellent  background 
in  mathematics  and  physics  are  par- 
ticularly desired. 

Applicants  for  submarine  training 
should  be  qualified  to  stand  OOD 
watches  underway.  A signed  agree- 
ment not  to  resign  during  the  course 
and  to  serve  for  one  year  on  active 
duty  upon  successful  completion  of 
training  must  be  submitted  with  the 
application. 

Commanding  officers  have  been  di- 
rected to  forward  applications  from 
eligible  officers  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Attn:  Pers-3117,  and  in- 
clude in  the  forwarding  endorsement 
a statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
candidate  is  qualified  to  stand  OOD 
watches  underway.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  a 
medical  officer  stating  the  candidate’s 


physical  fitness  for  submarine  duty  as 
established  by  the  BuMed  Manual. 

A limited  number  of  quarters  are 
available  on  the  Submarine  Base  for 
married  officer  students.  Information 
concerning  housing  will  be  forwarded 
to  officers  ordered  to  the  school. 

Also  included  in  the  circular  let- 
ter was  a list  of  60  officers  selected 
for  the  class  convening  3 Jan  1949  at 
the  Submarine  School.  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  who  have  been  issued  or- 
ders to  report  prior  to  that  date. 

NROTC  Officers  Must  Serve 
Two  Years  on  Active  Duty 

Officers  appointed  in  the  Regular 
Navy  from  Midshipman,  usnr  status 
(regular  students  in  four-year  course 
at  an  NROTC  college),  must  serve  on 
active  duty  as  ensign,  usnr,  for  nine 
months  if  they  resign  their  commission 
in  usn  on  completion  of  15  months’ 
active  duty. 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  187- 
48  (NDB,  15  Oct  1948),  pointed  out 
that  officers  commissioned  from  status 
of  regular  NROTC  students  entered 
into  a contractual  agreement  upon  en- 
rollment in  the  officer  candidate  train- 
ing program  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  two  years  if  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Although  these  offi- 
cers may  have  their  commission  in 
the  Regular  Navy  terminated  at  the 
end  of  15  months,  they  still  must  serve 
nine  additional  months  on  active  duty 
as  Reserve  officers. 

The  letter  also  stated  that  officers 
commissioned  in  the  Regular  Navy 
from  Reserve  midshipmen  (contract 
student  in  four-year  course  at  NROTC 
college)  and  non-military  college 
graduates  appointed  directly  to  com- 
missioned rank  from  civilian  status 
may  resign  from  the  Regular  Navy 
after  serving  on  active  duty  for  two 
years,  if  they  desire. 

All  officers  appointed  from  NROTC 
contract  or  regular  students  or  from 
civilian  status  must  accept  commis- 
sions in  the  Naval  Reserve  upon  resig- 
nation from  the  Regular  Navy.  They 
must  not  resign  this  Reserve  com- 
mission prior  to  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  original  date  of  rank. 

BuPers  announced  that  all  officers 
appointed  from  the  status  described 
were  being  encouraged  to  refrain 
from  requesting  termination  of  their 
Regular  Navy  commission  prior  to 
completing  their  obligated  minimum 
active  duty. 


Foundry  Cast  in  Important  Navy  Role 


. . . And  what  are  little  propellers 
made  of? 

To  learn  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, one  would  need  only  ask  the 
foundry  people  at  Shop  81,  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard.  They  made 
4,130  of  them  during  World  War  II, 
from  240-pound  LCT  propellers  to 
19-ton  propellers  for  battleships. 

While  the  foundry  is  not  very  im- 
pressive in  size,  it  is  the  largest  non- 
ferrous  foundry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Besides  supplying  the  cast  non-fer- 
rous metal  products  needed  by  the 
Mare  Island  shipyard,  it  supplies 
such  castings  to  the  shipyards  at 
Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco.  Non- 
ferrous  metals,  by  the  way,  are  those 
not  containing  carbon  in  their  make- 
up. Aluminum,  copper,  nickel  and 
lead  are  examples. 

Besides  being  a pioneer  in  propel- 


ler manufacturing,  the  foundry  is 
a leading  producer  of  cast  monel. 
This  metal — an  alloy  of  nickel  and 
copper — is  a very  difficult  metal  to 
cast.  It  must  be  poured  at  a tem- 
perature exceeding  2700  degrees. 
Despite  the  difficulties  of  producing 
the  alloy,  the  Mare  Island  foundry 
turns  out  67,000  pounds  of  monel 
items  each  month. 

The  foundry  also  specializes  in 
the  casting  of  torpedo  tubes.  Of 
cast  steel,  the  foundry  produces 
valves,  gears,  bearings  and  other 
objects.  Iron  castings  are  poured, 
including  cylinders,  pistons,  pump 
castings,  floor  plates,  furnace  doors 
and  similar  items.  The  foundry  has 
developed  an  exceptionally  hard 
white  iron  which  is  valuable  for  spe- 
cial uses  where  abrasion  is  present. 
The  foundry’s  three  blast  furnaces 
which  specialize  in  iron  turn  out 
about  30  tons  of  products  per  month. 

Among  the  foundry’s  modern  fa- 
cilities is  a metallurgical  department 
with  a well-equipped  laboratory. 
Scrap  metal  is  examined,  and  mixed 
in  the  most  efficient  components  in 
the  furnace  charges.  Continual  chem- 
ical, mechanical  and  radiographic 
examinations  are  made  of  the  cast- 
ings. In  addition,  the  properties  of 
sands  used  in  making  molds  and 
cores  are  carefully  checked. 
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Special  Course  in  Logistics 

To  Become  Required 

For  Certain  Officer  Promotions 

. Completion  of  a special  course  of 
instruction  in  logistics  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a qualification  for  high 
command. 

Stating  that  a knowledge  of  the 
economics  .of  warfare  is  essential, 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  181-48  (NDB,  15 
Oct  1948)  announced  the  subject  of 
logistics  will  eventually  be  included 
in  the  examinations  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant  commander,  commander 
and  captain. 

At  present  there  is  no  test  or  hand- 
book generally  available  to  the  Navy 
on  the  subject  of  logistics.  Examina- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  one  is  available.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  have  a correspond- 
ence course  in  logistics  ready  during 
the  latter  part  of  1949. 

The  directive  pointed  out  that  in 
the  meantime  those  officers  desiring 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject on  the  strategy  and  policy  level 
should  read  the  following  works: 

• America's  Needs  and  Resources, 
J.  Frederick  Dewhurst  & Associates, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1947.  (Is- 


LST Makes  Extensive  Tour 
Of  Mediterranean  Area 

The  international  city  of  Tangier 
in  Africa,  was  the  first  stop  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  LST  912,  first 
ship  of  that  type  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive tour  with  the  Sixth  Task 
Fleet. 

The  vessel  had  left  Morehead 
City,  N.C.,  after  loading  on  board 
a tank  platoon  of  Marines  and 
headed  east  alone. 

Pulling  into  Tangier  just  ahead 
of  the  destroyer  uss  Hush  Purvis 
(DD  709)  and  the  cargo  transport 
uss  Montague  (AKA  98),  LST  912 
made  the  first  stop  in  her  sched- 
uled five-month  cruise  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  international  city  proved  to 
be  a colorful  liberty  port  for  the 
LST’s  men,  with  tours  through  the 
Casbah  rating  as  their  favorite 
pastime. 

Though  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
32  pesetas  for  one  American  dollar, 
crewmen  found  them  difficult  to 
hold  onto  in  the  expensive  liberty 
port. — P.  M.  Nutter,  ENS,  usn. 


sued  to  large  ship  and  station  libra- 
ries.) 

• America’s  Strategy  in  World 
Politics,  Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  Har- 
court  Brace  & Co,  1942.  (Issued  to 
large  ship  and  station  libraries.) 

• Foundations  of  National  Power, 
Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1945.  (Issued 
to  ship  and  station  libraries.) 

• U.S.  Naval  Logistics  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Duncan  S.  Ballantine, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1947.  (Is- 
sued to  large  ship  and  station  libra- 
ries.) 

• The  Trade  of  Nations,  Michael 
A.  Heilperin,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1947. 

• President’s  Advisory  Commission 
on  Universal  Military  Training — A 
Program  for  National  Security,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1947.  (Is- 
sued to  ship  and  station  libraries  ex- 
cept small  craft.) 

Correspondence  to  Be  Sent 
Local  Draft  Board  Listed 

Naval  personnel  are  instructed  to 
use  discretion  in  mailing  correspond- 
ence to  local  selective  service  boards. 
To  avoid  confusion,  only  correspond- 
ence which  has  direct  bearing  on  the 
local  board  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  board.  Other  correspondence 
should  be  mailed  via  'State  Head- 
quarters, Selective  Service,  of  the  state 
concerned. 

To  clarify  the  types  of  correspond- 
ence which  are  considered  to  be  of 
direct  interest  to  the  local  board,  the 
following  has  been  provided  as  a 
guide: 

• Those  Selective  Service  forms  on 
which  it  is  stated  that  they  must  be 
mailed  direct  to  the  local  board. 

• Correspondence  which  concerns 
the  clearance  of  applicants  applying 
for  commissions  and  is  between  the 
local  board  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement. 

• Notices  from  recruiting  stations 
and  substations  informing  local 
boards  of  the  enlistment  of  registrants. 

• Answers  to  correspondence  orig- 
inated by  a local  board,  requiring 
information  directly  from  the  ad- 
dressee. 

The  above  instructions  pertain  to 
official  correspondence  originating 
from  Navy  offices  or  commands.  The 
directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  199-48 
(NDB,  31  Oct  1948),  cancels  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  256-43  (AS&SL  July-Dee 
1943). 


Two  Chiefs  Win  Top  Awards 
In  Essay  Contest  for  EMs 
Held  by  Naval  Institute 

Two  chiefs  walked  off  with  $750  in 
cash  awards  as  prize  winners  in  the 
1948  enlisted  men’s  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute. 

Winner  of  first  place,  $500  in  cash, 
a gold  medal  and  a lifetime  member- 
ship in  the  Naval  Institute  is  Richard 
M.  McKenna,  MMC,  usn,  attached  to 
the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Honorable  mention  and  $250  in 
cash  went  to  William  J.  Miller,  QMC, 
usn,  serving  on  board  uss  Dyess  (DD 
880 ) with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Entitled  “The  Post-War  Chief  Petty 
Officer:  A Closer  Look,”  McKenna’s 
first  place  entry  appears  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings. 

The  magazine’s  January  1949  issue 
will  carry  Miller’s  honorable  mention 
essay,  which  is  entitled  “The  Less 
Tangible  Factors.” 

The  Special  Enlisted  Prize  Essay 
Contest  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for 
enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty  in 
the  Regular  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard. 

Twenty-seven  entries  were  received 
for  the  1948  contest. 

Opening  date  for  the  1949  contest 
is  1 Jan  1949,  and  the  closing  date 
will  be  1 Aug  1949. 

In  addition  to  the  Special  Enlisted 
Prize  Essay  Contest,  the  Naval  Insti- 
tute is  sponsoring  another  prize  essay 
contest,  open  to  both  civilians  and 
service  personnel,  which  closes  1 Jan 
1949.  Cash  award  for  first  place  will 
be  between  $500  and  $1,500. 


Sea  Hawk,  NavSta,  Tacoma 
'Is  this  that  new  uniform  everybody's 
talking  about?' 
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Camera-Equipped  Rockets 
Photograph  the  Earth 
From  70  Miles  in  Stratosphere 

A camera-equipped  Navy  Aero- 
bee  rocket  has  photographed  300,000 
square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface  as 
it  soared  70  miles  in  the  stratosphere 
above  New  Mexico. 

Although  the  rocket  was  traveling 
at  a speed  of  approximately  2,700 
miles  per  hour,  the  photographs  taken 
by  the  camera  are  clear.  Pictures 
taken  at  the  top  of  the  rocket’s  climb 
show  the  curvature  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  mountains,  rivers,  highways, 
railroads,  airfields,  towns  and  cities. 

The  Aerobee  carried  two  cameras 
mounted  in  the  nose.  A second  rocket, 
a German  V-2  model,  equipped  with 
one  camera  was  also  fired.  One  of 
the  Aerobee’s  cameras  was  loaded 
with  black  and  white  and  the  other 
with  color  film.  The  V-2  rocket’s 
camera  was  equipped  with  black  and 
white  film.  Each  camera  recorded 
more  than  200  photographs,  which 
were  taken  at  one  and  one-half  sec- 
ond intervals  from  the  launching 
through  the  peak  of  the  flight  and 
part  of  the  descent. 

A mosaic  has  been  pieced  together 
from  the  200  photographs  taken  by 
the  Aerobee’s  cameras,  using  land- 
marks as  a guide.  This  “rocketeye” 
view  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  sec- 
tion of  the  earth’s  surface  ever  photo- 
graphed within  a short  period  of  time. 

The  Aerobee  mosaic  shows  a strip 
of  terrain  about  1,400  miles  in  length. 
From  horizon  to  horizon  it  stretches 


from  upper  Wyoming  on  the  north 
to  deep  into  Mexico  on  the  south. 
The  width  at  a point  directly  below 
the  camera  is  approximately  45  miles, 
and  is  approximately  400  miles  at  the 
horizons. 

Another  mosaic  was  prepared  from 
photographs  taken  from  the  V-2 
rocket.  The  V-2  was  spinning  slowly 
when  it  reached  its  peak  of  slightly 
over  60  miles.  The  camera  was  placed 
in  the  main  body  with  the  lens  point- 
ing out  at  a right  angle  to  the  rocket’s 
axis  and  swept  along  the  horizon.  An 
area  along  the  horizon  of  2,700  miles 
was  photographed  while  the  distance 
from  the  camera  to  the  horizon  was 
approximately  700  miles.  The  total 
land  area  in  the  V-2  mosaic  is  ap- 
proximately 800,000  square  miles  (see 
pp.  32-33) . 

As  the  Aerobee  fell  towards  the 
earth  near  the  end  of  its  flight  an 
explosive  charge  fired  by  radio  blew 


off  the  tail  section  to  destroy  the 
aerodynamic  stability  furnished  by  the 
tail  and  to  prevent  the  main  body  and 
the  nose  from  breaking  up  int6  many 
pieces  when  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  atmosphere. 

Navy  teams  searched  the  desert  foi 
19  days  before  the  nose  and  after 
body  of  the  rocket  were  found.  Al- 
though it  had  been  feared  that  long 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  desert  heat 
where  the  temperature  frequently  rose 
above  100  degrees  would  ruin  the 
film,  examination  showed  the  black 
and  white  film  was  still  in  good  con- 
dition. However,  the  color  film  had 
suffered  a loss  in  color  balance.  The 
cameras  were  salvageable,  although 
damaged  by  the  impact. 

The  purpose  of  the  flights  was  to 
gather  information  on  cosmic  rays, 
and  to  determine  if  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  use  rockets  for  aerial  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance. 

Prefab  Arctic  Barracks 
Being  Tested  by  Navy 

A portable,  prefabricated  Arctic 
barracks  designed  to  withstand  150- 
mile-an-hour  gales  and  a 13-foot 
snowfall  on  its  roof  is  being  tested  by 
the  Navy.  (See  pp.  32-33) 

Light  enough  to  be  shipped  by 
plane,  the  assembled  barracks  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  summer  warmth  in 
65-below-zero  weather  and  can  be 
erected  using  only  two  tools,  a mallet 
and  a socket  wrench,  by  workmen 
wearing  mittens.  Sixteen  Navy  Sea- 
bees  will  live  in  the  new  structure  at 
Point  Barrow-Alaska,  this  winter  to 
test  it.  The  barracks  is  designed  to 
house  16  men. 

The  entire  structure  is  made  of 
thick  insulated  panels.  The  panels, 
which  have  an  outer  covering  of  thin 
sheet  aluminum,  are  connected  by  pins 
and  wedges  to  a basic  framework  of 
aluminum  beams. 

The  panels  are  three  inches  thick 
and  consist  of  resin-impregnated 
paper  honeycomb  core  sandwiched 
between  two  1/50-inch  aluminum 
“skins.”  The  edges  of  the  panels  are 
made  of  a plastic  fibreglas  laminate, 
and  are  fastened  with  six-inch  pins 
made  of  plastic  reinforced  with  fibre- 
glas to  prevent  conduction  of  heat. 
Both  the  paper-aluminum  and  plastic 
have  a low  thermal  conductivity,  and 
are  easily  handled  in  any  temperature. 

The  barracks  was  designed  for  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  by  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 


Marine  Detail  in  Jerusalem  Commended 


A detail  of  13  Marine  Corps  en- 
listed men  assigned  to  guard  the 
United  States  Consulate  in  Jerusalem 
have  been  commended  by  the  Consul 
General  for  their  performance  of 
duty. 

Signed  by  Aubrey  E.  Lippincott, 
United  States  Consul  General,  the 
commendation  states: 

“The  Provisional  Marine  Consular 
Guard,  consisting  of  a squad  of  13 
men,  arrived  in  Jerusalem  July  25 
and  was  relieved  October  14.  Dur- 
ing this  assignment  the  men  were 
exposed  to  sniping  and  mortar  fire, 
were  deprived  of  normal  recreational 
facilities  and  because  of  the  delicate 


political  situation  were  required  to 
exercise  unusual  discretion  in  their 
conduct.  The  members  of  the  squad 
performed  their  duties  with  highest 
efficiency,  took  personal  interest  in 
their  work,  and  presented  a smart 
appearance  both  on  guard  and 
ashore.  Their  conduct  was  a credit 
to  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Consulate 
General  wished  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation to  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  work 
performed.” 

The  guard  unit  was  relieved  of 
their  duties  at  Jerusalem  by  a Ma- 
rine rifle  platoon  of  42  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  one  officer. 
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DIRECTIVES 
IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  tor 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs,  Navacts,  and  BuPers  Circular 
Letters,  not  as  a basis  for  action.  Personnel 
interested  in  specific  directives  should  consult 
Alnav,  Navact  and  BuPers  Circular  Letter 
files  for  complete  details  before  taking  any 
action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  Navacts  apply  to  all  Navy 
commands;  and  BuPers  Circular  Letters 
apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  64 — Directs  all  commands  to 
take  immediate  action  in  conserving 
photographic  equipment  and  consum- 
able photographic  supplies. 

No.  65 — Announces  a line  selection 
board  to  recommend  officers  on  active 
duty  for  temporary  promotion  to  rear 
admiral  to  convene  15  Nov  1948.  (See 
p.  43) 

No.  66 — Modifies  procedure  for  en- 
listing male  personnel  into  Navy  who 
have  remained  separated  longer  than 
30  days.  (See  p.  49) 

No.  67 — Outlines  procedure  to  be 
followed  on  Navy  Day  in  regards  to 
injury  of  civilian  visitors. 

No.  68 — Directs  all  ships  in  com- 
mission but  not  underway  to  dress  ship 
for  Navy  Day  27  Oct  1948. 

No.  69 — Presents  advance  change  to 
Security  Manual  for  Classified  Matter. 

No.  70 — Changes  educational  re- 
quirements for  naval  cadet  training. 
(See  p.  50) 

No.  71 — Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  annual  physical  examination  for 
officers  are  past  due. 

No.  72— Requests  MarCor  applica- 
tions for  selection  to  limited  duty 
status. 


Navacts 

No.  13 — Announces  schedule  for 
professional  examination  for  ensigns 
on  active  duty. 

No.  14 — Requests  additional  appli- 
cations for  officers  of  the  grades  of 
lieutenant,  lieutenant  commander  and 
commander  for  three-year  postgradu- 
ate course  in  radiological  defense  en- 
gineering. 

BuPers  Circular  Letters 

No.  177 — Authorizes  certain  com- 
mands to  appoint  boards  of  medical 
examiners  and  supervisory  naval  ex- 
aminers and  supervisory  naval  exam- 
ining boards  for  examinations  prelim- 


Judge  Lauds  Excellence  of  Shore  Patrol 


Shore  patrolmen  throughout  the 
Navy,  and  those  in  Philadelphia  spe- 
cifically, received  a pat  on  the  back 
during  a court  trial  in  that  city. 

During  the  course  of  testimony  in 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  the 
judge,  Honorable  Felix  Piekarski, 
turned  to  the  Navy  shore  patrol  offi- 
cer and  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

“I  should  like  this  entire  courtroom 
to  know  of  the  high  opinion  which 
this  Court  has  of  the  Shore  Patrol. 
In  this  Philadelphia  district  it  has 
been  our  experience  on  numberless 
occasions  to  have  contact  with  the 
Shore  Patrol.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  this  Court  has  always  found 
the  members  of  that  branch  of  the 
military  service  to  be  courteous  gentle- 


men in  the  strict  performance  of  their 
duty  as  they  find  it. 

“Philadelphia  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  having  had  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Shore  Patrol  of  this  district  men 
of  judgment,  ability  and  devotion 
to  duty,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
good  name  and  reputation  of  the  or- 
ganization of  which  they  are  a part. 
I want  every  one  in  this  courtroom 
and  all  of  Philadelphia  to  realize  that 
the  Shore  Patrol  in  this  district  is 
particularly  held  in  high  regard  by 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  see 
them  function.  . . . 

“I  extend  to  the  Shore  Patrol, 
through  the  person  of  this  officer  of 
the  Shore  Patrol,  the  compliments  of 
this  Court  for  the  Navy’s  unselfish- 
ness in  the  performance  of  its  task.” 


inary  to  promotion  in  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Reserve  components 
thereof. 

No.  178 — Presents  the  procedure 
for  releasing  personnel  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty,  temporary  active  duty,  or 
training  duty  from  an  inactive  duty 
status. 

No.  179 — Requests  applications 
from  certain  officers  for  duty  at  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

No.  180 — Gives  instructions  for  ex- 
amining ensigns  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  for  promotion. 

No.  181 — Lists  various  publications 
officers  may  use  in  study  of  logis- 
tics. (See  p.  51) 

No.  182 — Gives  the  requirements 
for  women  who  desire  appointment  as 
officers  in  Regular  Navy,  line  and 
medical  service  branches. 

No.  183 — Offers  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  18-year-olds  desig- 
nated as  U.S.  Navy-Enlisted  Volun- 
teers. (See  p.  49) 

No.  184 — Gives  information  on  the 
issuance  of  temporary  flight  orders  to 
enlisted  personnel. 

No.  185 — Requests  teports  from 
naval  commands  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  rating  structure. 

No.  186 — Requests  qualified  appli- 
cants for  courses  at  Armed  Forces 
Information  School,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

No.  187 — Announces  the  policy  re- 
garding officers  appointed  under  Pub- 
lic Law  729  (79th  Congress)  who  de- 


sire to  terminate  their  usn  commis- 
sions voluntarily. 

No.  188 — Presents  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  uniform  of 
naval  personnel. 

No.  189 — Clarifies  procedure  for 
assignment  and  distribution  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

No.  190 — Announces  the  first  list 
of  personnel  eligible  for  the  Combat 
Distinguishing  Device. 

No.  191 — Announces  information  re- 
garding lineal  position  and  appoint- 
ment of  women  Reserve  officers  se- 
lected for  appointment  for  commis- 
sioned ranks  in  Regular  Navy. 

No.  193 — Announces  the  convening 
dates  for  the  selection  boards  of  offi- 
cers of  the  ranks  of  lieutenant,  lieu- 
tenant-commander, commander,  cap- 
tain, and  admiral.  (See  p.  43) 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  page  35 

1.  (c)  Sextant.  An  intricate  part  of 

ship  and  air  navigation. 

2.  (c)  Sun  sights.  Used  for  charting 

the  course  of  a ship  or  plane 
by  taking  sights  on  objects  in 
the  celestial  field. 

3.  (a)  Thimble.  Used  for  absorbing 

the  wear  and  friction  on  line. 

4.  (b)  Jacob's  ladder. 

5.  (c)  Surveyor.  Another  wartime  rat- 

ing incorporated  into  general 
service. 

6.  (c)  Construction  electrician's  mate. 

A Seabee  rating. 
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Navy  Relief  Society 

( Continued,  from  page  27) 
ard  of  living  incommensurate  with  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  man. 

• To  finance  business  ventures,  the 
purchase  of  homes  or  similar  per- 
manent investments. 

• To  purchase  automobiles,  radios, 
or  similar  non-essentials. 

• To  finance  vacations,  liberty  or 
leave  (except  emergency  leave  in 
cases  of  critical  illness,  death  or 
equivalent  urgent  situations). 

• To  finance  marriage  or  divorce 
(except  in  rare  and  critical  situa- 
tions) . 

• To  pay  taxes,  interest  on  mort- 
gages, etc. 

• To  pay  court  fines,  furnish  bail, 
or  to  assist  (except  to  alleviate  tem- 
porary dire  distress)  dependents  of 
men  convicted  of  serious  military  of- 
fenses. 

• To  assist  dependents  of  men  who 
refuse  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  to  the  support  of  their 
families. 

This  last  restriction  has  particular 
application  to  those  thoughtless  in- 
dividuals who  seem  to  feel  that  their 
contribution  of  $22  a month  and  the 
family  allowance  completely  dis- 
charges their  obligations  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families. 

Obviously,  in  these  days  and  times, 
family  allowance  alone  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  provide  even  the  barest 
necessities. 

No  organization  can  be  expected 
to  relieve  individuals  of  their  per- 
sonal obligations  to  their  families  and 
it  is  only  when  the  families  themselves 
do  all  they  can  that  outside  assistance 
can  be  justified. 

Here  again,  however,  there  may  be 
borderline  cases.  Where  there  is  any 
doubt,  the  society  tries  to  resolve 
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them  on  the  side  of  liberality  rather 
than  parsimony. 

The  next  question  is:  What  form 
does  the  financial  assistance  take?  As 
already  noted,  aid  to  dependents  of 
deceased  personnel  is  almost  invari- 
ably an  outright  grant.  In  the  case 
of  living  personnel  the  situation  is 
different.  Naval  personnel  are  not 
indigents  nor  objects  of  charity.  They 
are  normally  self-reliant,  self-support- 
ing and  desirous  of  maintaining  their 
financial  independence  and  integrity. 
Most  of  the  time  their  difficulties  are 
temporary  and  all  they  need  or  want 
is  a loan  to  tide  them  over  the  emer- 
gency. 

For  this  reason  most  of  the  financial 
assistance  to  living  personnel  takes 
the  form  of  a loan  without  interest 
which  may  be  repaid  by  a small 
monthly  allotment.  However,  there 
are  times,  particularly  in  cases  of 
medical  care  where  naval  medical 
facilities  are  not  available,  when  the 
repayment  of  a loan  would  create, 
rather  than  relieve,  undue  hardship. 
In  such  cases  outright  grants  or  part 
loan — part  grants  are  freely  made. 
The  general  rule  here  is  that  no  man 
or  his  family  should  be  saddled  with 
a debt  that  he  or  they  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  repay.  In 
each  situation  the  whole  picture  is 
carefully  and  objectively  explored 
with  the  persons  concerned  and  every 
attempt  made  to  work  out  with  them 
the  most  practical  and  constructive 
solution. 

One  may  gather  from  the  above  that 
most  of  the  society’s  operations  are 
financial.  That  is  far  from  true.  Of 
late  years,  activities  in  other  fields 
have  been  greatly  expanded.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
non-financial  cases  averages  about 
twice  the  number  of  financial  ones. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
services  are: 

• Visiting  nurse  service  carried  on 
by  some  22  registered  nurses  em- 
ployed by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  so- 
ciety in  the  larger  centers  where 
naval  families  congregate. 

• Advice  and  information  on  all 
manner  of  personal  family  problems. 

• Thrift  Shops  where  re-condi- 
tioned (and  sometimes  new)  articles 
of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  can  be  ob- 
tained for  little  or  nothing. 

• Making  and  distributing  layettes 
to  new  mothers  and  infants  who  need 
them. 

• Home  and  hospital  visiting. 

• Information  and  advice  about  giv- 
ernment  benefits,  delayed  allowances 
and  allotments,  arrangements  for 
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transportation,  housing,  medical  care, 
etc. 

• Assistance  in  obtaining  special 
services  such  as  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, crippled  children’s  service,  polio 
league  and  related  community  or  na- 
tional agencies. 

In  short,  the  society’s  workers  aim 
to  do  the  job  of  the  “good  and  willing 
neighbor”  and  help  out  in  any  way 
they  can.  They  won’t  try  to  run  your 
business  for  you  but  they  can  and  will 
respond  when  you  ask  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  big  ques- 
tion— how  to  go  about  getting  help? 
The  society  has  40  auxiliaries  and  25 
branches.  These  are  located  in  the 
naval  districts  and  at  the  principal 
naval  stations  where  naval  personnel 
and  their  families  gather.  If  you  or 
your  dependents  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  of  these  auxiliaries  you  or  they 
should  present  requests  in  person,  if 
possible;  otherwise,  by  letter.  Offices 
are  open  during  working  hours  and. 
in  emergencies,  some  of  the  staff  can 
usually  be  reached  at  night. 

Most  chaplains  are  either  officials 
of  the  society  or  can  tell  you  how  to 
reach  them.  If  you  are  stationed  in 
the  9th  Naval  District  or  your  de- 
pendents reside  in  one  of  the  13  states 
of  that  district,  requests  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Great  Lakes  Auxiliary, 
Navy  Relief  Society,  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.  If 
you  or  your  dependents  are  outside 
of  the  9th  Naval  District,  requests 
should  be  sent  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  society  in  Washington.  The  ad- 
dress is  Navy  Relief  Society,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  All 
of  the  above  offices  are  staffed  with 
volunteer  and  professional  personnel 
who  are  most  willing  to  work  out 
problems  with  you  or  your  families. 

While  “red  tape”  and  delay  are 
reduced  to  a minimum,  it  is  of  course 
necessary,  if  discriminating  assistance 
is  to  be  given,  that  rather  full  informa- 
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tion  be  furnished.  This  presents  no 
difficulty  where  the  application  is 
made  in  person.  In  cases  of  written 
requests  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
society,  however,  or  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Auxiliary,  it  will  generally  expedite 
action  if  full  particulars  are  given. 

If  the  need  is  immediate  and  urgent, 
written  or  telegraphic  applications 
should  be  processed  through  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
An  agreement  between  the  society  and 
the  Red  Cross  provides  for  this  service. 
The  Red  Cross,  also,  in  places  where 
Navy  medical  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able, may  be  most  helpful  in  ar- 
ranging for  hospitalization,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  rates. 

There  remains  one  more  question — 
where  does  the  money  come  from  and 
how  is  it  spent?  A great  many  peo- 
ple have  the  impression  that  all  the 
assistance  is  by  loan.  If  the  loan  is 
repaid,  why  does  the  society  need 
money  every  year?  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  aid  given  is  by  no  means  by 
loan.  Assistance  to  dependents  of 
deceased  personnel  rarely  is.  In  addi- 
tion, about  10  per  cent  of  the  help 
afforded  living  personnel  is  also  by 
outright  grant.  Another  10  per  cent 
is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  either 
converted  to  gratuity  on  account  of 
later  hardship,  or  has  to  be  written 
off  as  uncollectible.  Most  of  this 
latter  class  are  due  to  discharge  from 
the  service  or  failure  on  the  part  of 
a comparatively  few  individuals  to 
meet  their  obligations. 

The  outright  grants  average  around 
$200,000  per  year.  Those  later  con- 
verted or  written  off  account  for 
another  $150,000-$180,000.  In  addi- 
tion, although  there  are  over  500  vol- 
unteers working  in  one  capacity  or 
another  with  the  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  the  most  effec- 
tive service,  to  employ  some  90  paid 
workers.  These  are  the  registered 
nurses,  professional  social  workers 
and  a nucleus  staff  of  bookkeeping 
and  clerical  personnel.  These  latter 
are  necessary  to  handle  the  some  30,- 
000  financial  cases,  amounting  to  some 
$2,000,000  per  year. 

Besides  the  salaries  of  these  work- 
ers, there  are  other  expenses,  such  as 
purchase  and  upkeep  of  cars  for 
nurses  and  visitors,  material  for  lay- 
ettes and  Thrift  Shops,  etc.  The  total 
amounts  to  about  $250,000-$275,000 
per  year.  The  grand  total  of  out- 
right expenditures — grants,  conver- 
sions to  grants,  loans  written  off,  sal- 
aries and  all  other  expenses — comes 
to  about  $600,000-$650,000  per  year. 

Against  this,  the  society  receives 


some  $350,000  as  income  from  invest- 
ments. The  remaining  $250,000-$300,- 
000  is  made  up  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  navy  personnel  and 
civilian  friends  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  carnivals,  balls  and  benefits.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  all 
operating  expenses,  including  the  sal- 
aries of  nurses  and  professional  per- 
sonnel, are  more  than  covered  by  the 
income  from  investments.  All  con- 
tributions and  proceeds  from  benefits 
go  directly  for  financial  relief  of  those 
who  need  it. 

In  closing  this  article,  it  is  again 
desired  to  emphasize  its  purpose.  The 
Navy  Relief  Society  is  most  conscious 
of  its  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  their 
dependents.  It  is  the  desire  of  all 
those  connected  with  the  society  that 
all  hands  in  the  service  be  familiar 
with  its  purposes  and  policies  and  its 
readiness  and  willingness  to  “aid  in 
times  of  need.” 

It  is  the  Navy’s  own  organization 
to  take  care  of  its  own  people.  Those 
having  real  problems,  financial  or 
otherwise,  should  have  no  hesitancy 
in  bringing  them  to  Navy  Relief. 

'Old-Timer'  Leatherneck  Dies, 
Enlisted  in  the  Corps  in  '73 

The  oldest  “old-timer”  leatherneck 
is  dead.  Irvine  Norman  Wharton,  89, 
who  until  his  death  claimed  to  be  the 
oldest  Marine  alive,  has  been  buried 
with  full  military  honors  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Wharton,  who  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  1873  when  only  13 
years  of  age,  served  five  years  in  the 
Corps  and  was  discharged  at  the  age 


of  18.  Faded  official  papers  show  that 
he  entered  the  Marine  Corps  to  serve 
foi  a period  of  seven  years  and  seven 
days.  The  document  stated  he  was  four 
feet,  seven  inches  high. 

His  enlistment  contract  contained 
an  agreement  to  consent  to  a monthly 
deduction  from  his  pay  of  two  dollars 
“for  being  taught  or  instructed  in  the 
trade  or  mystery  of  a musician.”  An- 
other one-dollar  deduction  was  made 
“for  his  scholastic  teaching  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  ed- 
ucation.” 

Wharton’s  discharge,  signed  1 Aug 
1878,  stated  he  was,  “by  occupation, 
when  enlisted,  a boy  bound  to  learn 
music.” 

Radioactive  Ships  Blasted 
In  West  Coast  Maneuvers 

The  submarine  uss  Skate  (SS  305) 
and  the  transport  tjss  Crittenden 
(APA  77)  have  been  sunk  by  Navy 
planes  and  ships  during  amphibious 
operations  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California. 

The  two  ships,  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Bikini  atomic  bomb 
tests,  were  declared  to  be  too  radio- 
active to  be  economically  scrapped  or 
repaired.  Antisubmarine  warfare 
planes  finished  off  Skate.  Aircraft, 
ships’  gunfire  and  torpedoes  sent 
Crittenden  to  the  bottom.  The  sink- 
ings were  observed  by  500  Army  of- 
ficers who  embarked  aboard  the  air- 
craft carrier  uss  Valley  Forge  (CV 
45)  to  witness  the  effects  of  naval  air 
and  sea  power. 

The  two  ships  simulated  enemy 
forces  in  joint  Navy-Marine  amphibi- 
ous maneuvers  on  and  near  San 
Clemente  Island. 
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Bonus  Awards  for  Medals  in  QAR  Factors 


Among  many  factors  included  in 
computing  qualifications  for  advance- 
ment in  rating  are  bonus  awards 
based  on  medals,  citations  and  com- 
mendations. 

These  bonuses  are  figured  on  the 
type  of  award  received  and  vary 
with  their  importance.  Although 
the  part  that  these  bonuses  play  in 
the  final  computation  is  almost  in- 
significant they  do  have  a definite 
bearing  upon  the  final  multiple  or 
score. 

The  only  time  that  their  impor- 
tance will  be  felt  is  when  there  is 
stiff  competition  in  the  Navy  and 
BuPers  is  faced  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  selecting  individuals 
whose  service  and  examinations 
score  differ  in  infinitesimal  amounts. 
Although  helpful,  these  bonuses 
will  not  avail  those  who  do  not 
otherwise  meet  the  qualifications  set 
forth  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  155-48 
(see  All  Hands,  October  1948,  p. 
42). 


Bonuses  are  credited  as  follows: 

5.00  for  Medal  of  Honor;  4.00  each 
for  Navy  Cross,  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  (Army),  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  (Army  and  Navy), 
Legion  of  Merit,  Silver  Star  Medal, 
and  Distinguished  Flying  Cross;  3.00 
each  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal,  Soldier’s  Medal  (Army), 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  Air  Medal  and 
Gold  and  Silver  Life  Saving  Medals; 

2.00  each  for  commendation  ribbon, 
Specially  Meritorious  Medal,  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  (with  star), 
Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Distin- 
guished Unit  Badge  (Army),  Gal- 
lant Ship  Unit  Citation  (War  Ship- 
ping Administration) , Letter  of  Com- 
mendation addressed  personally  to 
man  from  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  Typhus  Commission  Medal;  1.00 
for  Purple  Heart. 

Each  Good  Conduct  award  merits 
a credit  of  1.00,  though  not  grouped 
specifically  as  a bonus. 


NAVY  CROSS 


Hb, 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

* Gluntz,  George  A.,  LTJG,  usnr,  St. 
Johns  Village,  Mo.:  As  pilot  of  a bomber 
in  BomRon  94,  attached  to  uss  Lexing- 
ton, LTJG  Gluntz  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea,  Kure, 
Japan,  28  July  1945.  In  the  face  of  anti- 
aircraft fire  from  both  land  and  naval 
batteries  he  pressed  home  an  attack  on 
an  enemy  battleship  and,  scoring  a direct 


LTJG  Gluntz  LT  Mahoney 


hit  at  the  waterline  on  the  port  beam, 
caused  a mining  blast  on  the  target. 

* Mahoney,  Robert  T.,  LT,  usnr,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : As  pilot  of  a torpedo  plane 
and  leader  of  a division  in  TorpRon  1, 
attached  to  uss  Bennington,  LT  Mahoney 
flew  in  action  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kure  Naval  Base,  24  July 
1945.  In  the  face  of  antiaircraft  fire 
from  capital  ships  and  shore-based  bat- 
teries, he  made  a low-level  glide-bombing 
attack  and  maneuvered  his  planes  so 
skillfully  that  both  he  and  the  wingmen 
scored  direct  hits  on  the  flight  deck  of 
an  enemy  carrier,  severely  damaging  that 
vessel. 

First  award: 

* Clark,  Douglas  A.,  LCDR,  usn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.:  As  flight  leader  and  pilot 
of  a fighter  plane  in  FitRon  30,  attached 
to  uss  Belleau  W ood,  LCDR  Clark  flew 
in  action  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Japanese  home  islands  on 
21  Mar  1945.  Leading  a combat  air 
patrol  protecting  the  task  force,  he  di- 
rected his  squadron  in  an  attack  on  a 
large  enemy  bomber  formation  in  spite 
of  the  protection  of  a high  fighter  cover. 
Although  his  flight  was  far  outnumbered 
by  the  enemy,  he  personally  shot  down 


one  enemy  fighter  and  damaged  another, 
thereby  aiding  in  turning  back  the  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  task  force  and  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
bombers  without  the  loss  of  a single 
friendly  plane. 

* Gluntz,  George  A.,  LTJG,  usnr,  St. 
Johns  Village,  Mo.:  As  pilot  of  a bomber 
in  BomRon  94,  attached  to  uss  Lexing- 
ton, LTJG  Gluntz  fought  during  action 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Inland  Sea. 
Kure,  Japan,  24  July  1945.  In  the  face 
of  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  from  both  land 
and  naval  batteries,  he  attacked  an  enemy 
battleship,  scoring  a direct  hit  on  the 
superstructure. 

* Holmes,  Kenneth  A.,  LTJG,  usnr. 
Garvey,  Calif.:  As  pilot  of  a dive  bomber 
in  Air  Group  8,  attached  to  uss  Bunker 
Hill,  LTJG  Holmes  flew  in  action  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  20  June  1944.  Flying  at 
extreme  combat  radius  in  a strike  against 
major  enemy  fleet  units,  he  flew  in  over 
the  assigned  area  in  spite  of  fierce  aerial 
opposition  and  a terrific  barrage  of  fire 
sent  up  from  guns  of  all  calibers  includ- 
ing main  batteries.  He  pressed  home  his 
own  attack  against  a cruiser  and  scored 
a direct  hit  at  low  altitude. 

* Oldendorf,  Jesse  B.,  VADM,  usn, 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  As  commander  of  the 
support  force,  VADM  Oldendorf  partici- 
pated in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  on 
25  Oct  1944. 

While  supporting 
landings  on  a 
heavily  defended 
enemy-held  island 
base,  he  engaged 
a powerful  detach- 
ment of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet,  con- 
sisting of  battle- 
ships, cruisers  and 
destroyers  in  a 
short  but  decisive 
action  which  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  enemy  force. 
Leading  units  of  his  command  with  the 
aid  of  cooperating  aircraft  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  fleeting  units,  he  was  largely 


LTJG  Holmes  LT  Seaman 


VADM  Oldendorf 
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responsible  for  the  complete  destruction 
of  this  formidable  force. 

* Olson,  Eugene  R.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  As  hospital  corpsman 
attached  to  a Marine  battalion,  Olson 
participated  in  the  action  on  Iwo  Jima, 
Volcano  Islands,  3 Mar  1945.  He  volun- 
tarily left  a protected  position  to  assist 
an  adjoining  company  which  was  having 
heavy  casualties.  Completing  his  work 
he  returned  to  his  own  company  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  advanced  beyond  hi= 
own  front  lines  to  attend  to  wounded 
men  lying  in  the  lane  of  fire.  Although 
bullets  pierced  his  first  aid  pouch  and 
canteen,  he  brought  a wounded  man  to 
the  rear  of  the  lines  and  administered 
first  aid.  Again,  two  days  later,  he 
walked  into  a known  fire  lane  and,  brav- 
ing grenades  thrown  from  the  cliff,  re- 
moved and  treated  another  marine.  When 
machine  gun  fire  pinned  down  his  whole 
platoon,  he  again  moved  out  ahead  of  the 
front  lines  to  treat  another  marine. 

* Seaman,  Donald  F.,  LT,  usnr, 
Spokane,  Wash.  As  member  of  a volun- 
teer motor  torpedo  boat  crew,  LT  Seaman 
participated  in  the  rescue  of  a Navy 
fighter  pilot  who  had  been  shot  down  in 
Wasile  Bay,  Halmahera  Island,  16  Sept 

1944.  After  attempts  at  rescue  by  plane 
had  been  turned  back  by  the  antiaircraft 
fire,  he  requested  permission  to  take  part 
in  the  rescue  by  surface  craft.  Although 
the  torpedo  boats  were  turned  back  twice 
by  intense  fire  from  the  coastal  defense 
guns,  they  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  flier.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  pilot  was  too  badly  injured  to  help 
himself,  LT  Seaman  dived  into  the  shell- 
splashed  water  and  assisted  the  pilot  aboard. 

* Smith,  Walton  W.,  RADM,  USN 
(Ret),  East  Hartford,  Conn.:  As  CO  of 
uss  Cabot,  RADM  Smith  participated  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  at  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa  from  14  March  to  8 Apr 

1945.  With  his  task  group  under  night 
and  day  savage  attack  on  19  of  the  26 
days  of  this  action,  he  fought  his  ship 
courageously  and,  by  prompt  and  expert 
ship-handling,  saved  the  Cabot  from  ex- 
tensive damage  by  two  separate  suicide 
attacks  directed  against  the  carrier.  On 
7 April  he  directed  an  attack  against  the 
Japanese  battleship  Yamato  and  accom- 
panying vessels  which,  together  with  the 
blows  of  other  carriers,  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship,  a light  cruiser 
and  several  destroyers. 


* Tyas,  Robert  H.,  PHM1,  usnr,  Long- 
view, Wash.  (Posthumously)  : Attempted 
to  rescue  his  executive  officer  trapped  in 
the  chart  room,  uss  Southern  Seas,  dur- 
ing typhoon  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
9 Oct  1945. 


THREE-STAGE  hop  was  made  by  short-ranged  Corsairs,  Bearcats  and  Sky- 
raiders.  Operation  emphasized  the  value  of  carriers  as  mobile  air  bases. 


BRIEFING  in  ready  room  prior  to  taking  off  for  Hawaii  is  reminiscent  of 
similar  scenes  in  the  unlamented  past  under  less  pleasant  circumstances. 


12  Navy  Planes  Hippety-Hop  to  Hawaii 


Adopting  a trick  of  pony  express 
riders  who  knew  how  to  consume 
distance  with  relatively  fast,  short- 
range  horses,  the  Navy  has  succeeded 
in  crossing  a vast  over-water  distance 
with  fast,  short-range  planes. 

The  flight,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
history,  began  at  Moffett  Field,  near 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  ended  at 
NAS  Oahu,  T.H.  Twelve  fighter  and 
attack  planes  made  the  2100-mile 
journey  in  approximately  12  hours. 

Counterpart  of  the  pony  express 
horse-changing  stations  consisted  of 
two  aircraft  carriers,  uss  Tarawa 
(CV  40)  and  uss  Princeton  (CV  37), 
stationed  at  points  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  to  Hawaii.  In- 
stead of  changing  planes,  however, 
the  fliers  merely  refueled  their  planes 
and  resumed  flight.  Four  F4U-4 
Corsairs,  four  F8F  Bearcats  and  four 
AD-1  Skyraiders  made  the  three- 
stage  journey. 

The  operation  emphasized  the  val- 
ue of  aircraft  carriers  as  mobile  air 
bases.  Such  use  of  carriers  permits 
planes  to  use  the  shortest  overseas 
route,  to  route  their  flights  to  avoid 


storm  areas  or  to  vary  their  routes 
in  relation  to  enemy  action. 

Destroyers  and  cruisers  were  sta- 
tioned at  intervals  along  the  course 
of  the  pony  express  operation  planes, 
keeping  the  planes  under  radar  ob- 
servation at  all  times.  Search  and 
rescue  planes  assisted  in  covering 
the  first  and  last  legs  of  the  trip. 
No  special  equipment  was  carried 
by  the  planes  for  the  long  journey. 

Carrier  jet  planes  will  be  used  in 
later  demonstrations  of  the  fast 
ferry  operation. 


PREDAWN  take-off,  2 carrier  stops, 
put  flight  in  Hawaii  11  hours  later. 
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BOOKS : 


VARIETY  KEYNOTES 
THIS  MONTH'S  LIST 


pACT  and  fiction  fight  for  your  at- 
1 tention  this  month,  with  lots  of 
laughs  to  balance  the  serious  reading. 
Big-name  authors  are  on  the  plan  of 
the  day  and  their  books  are  on  the 
way  to  ship  and  station  libraries. 

The  biggest  problem  this  month  is 
deciding  what  to  read  first. 

• The  Fortunate  Islands,  by  Walter 
Karig;  Rinehart  and  Company. 

Take  a sense  of  humor,  add  some 
little  known  facts,  sprinkle  with  spice 
and  salt,  then  stir  casually.  There 
you  have  The  Fortunate  Islands. 
After  the  Fleet  gets  this  book  BuPers 
will  be  flooded  with  requests  for 
transfer  to  Micronesia,  those  fortunate 
islands. 

Author  Walter  Karig,  the  sailor’s 
storyteller,  comes  through  again  with 


WHAT'S  IN  A NAME 


Blue  Monday 

Most  every  sailor  has  had  his  share 
of  Blue  Mondays  but  few  know  that  this 
term  dates  back  to  the  18th  century. 

Sailors  really  had  Blue  Mondays  in 
those  days.  It  was  customary  then  to 
log  a man's  violations  during  the  week 
and  wait  until  Monday  to  administer  the 
flogging.  As  the  punishment  of  flogging 
always  resulted  in  a color  complement  of 
black  and  blue  the  day  was  sometimes 
called  Black  and  Blue  Monday. 

Sailors  nowadays  refer  to  Monday  be- 
ing blue  because  it  is  the  first  working 
day  following  a week-end  of  liberty. 


a foamy  masterpiece.  Still,  the  seri- 
ous purpose  of  this  fine  book  benefits 
by  his  humor.  The  world  will  under- 
stand “American”  Micronesia  (ac- 
quired by  the  U.S.  as  a result  of 
World  War  II).  What  the  U.S.  will 
do  with  this  South  Seas  paradise  is 
in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
missionaries. 

Walter  Karig,  a captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve,  dumps  cold  water  on 
any  fear  that  he  is  serving  up  heavy- 
handed  statistics.  Says  he,  “If  it’s 
history  you  want  I hope  you  know 
where  to  find  it.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  be  glad  to  furnish  a list  of 
good  solid  reading  on  who  got  where, 
when.” 

Captain  Karig  gives  you  facts  all 
right,  but  he  rigs  them  up  in  lightly 
titled  chapters  with  text  to  match. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  boredom  in 
“The  Facts  of  Life” — “Smile  LaKwa 
Ebwer”  — “Pills,  Problems  and 
Parties.” 

You’ll  be  sorry  to  see  this  heavily 
spiced  narrative  come  to  an  end. 

• Crusade  in  Europe,  by  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower;  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

“Ike”  Eisenhower  does  not  disap- 
point. His  personal  account  of  the 
Crusade  in  Europe  will  be  hailed  by 
all  fighting  men. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  gives  a straight- 
from-the-shoulder  view  of  the  war  as 
seen  by  the  man  who  was  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  characteristic 
humanism  and  is  more  than  a step-by- 
step  account  of  World  War  II. 

Navy  men  who  were  a part  of  the 
offensive  will  see  their  operations 
mapped  into  the  gigantic  war  picture 
that  was  the  battle  for  Europe. 

There  is  one  chapter,  especially, 
which  will  create  speculation — the 
chapter  on  Russia.  In  view  of  ten- 
sions which  accent  today’s  world  af- 
fairs, this  is  “must”  reading. 

It  is  unfair,  however,  to  select  one 
chapter  over  another.  Crusade  in 
Europe  is  tops  all  the  way. 

• The  Lost  Art  of  Profanity,  by 

Burges  Johnson;  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

American  profanity  has  lost  its 


fizz.  This  is  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Burges 
Johnson  who  has  dredged  up  the  re- 
mains of  cussing’s  brighter  day. 

In  this  book  The  Lost  Art  of  Pro- 
fanity, Dr.  Johnson  laughs  while  he 
writes.  No  doubt  he  is  an  oath- 
slinger  of  distinction  who  looks  down 
with  pity  upon  his  fellow  men  who 
have  lost  their  touch. 

In  his  search  for  professional 
cursers  he  went  to  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  source — American  serv- 
icemen. He  did  not  find  them  the 
hot-tempered  swearers  of  his  vision 
but  only  copy-cat  amateurs. 

This  book  gives  a rollicking  glimpse 
into  the  private  swearing-lives  of  the 
famous.  There  is  a foreword  by  H. 
L.  Mencken  and  drawings  by  Orson 
Lowell  which  add  much.  The  Lost 
Art  of  Profanity  will  provide  an  eve- 
ning or  two  of  #*?!  good  fun. 

• The  Hearth  and  Eagle,  by  Anya 
Seton;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  typical  of  many 
New  England  seacoast  towns,  forms 
the  backdrop  for  this  new  Anya  Seton 
novel. 

Miss  Seton  has  previously  scored 
with  two  best-sellers,  Dragonwyck  and 
Turquoise  and  her  latest  novel  will 
certainly  join  this  high-stepping  com- 
pany. 

Hearth  and  Eagle  is  the  name  of 
the  inn  where  much  of  the  action  of 
the  story  takes  place.  The  girl, 
Hesper,  and  the  Honeywood  family, 
take  the  center  of  the  stage  and  are 
well  drawn  as  reflectors  of  a fiercely 
individualistic  country. 

Much  of  the  rawboned  independence 
of  New  England  has  been  caught  by 
the  author  who  always  gives  a good 
account  of  her  talent. 

• The  Big  Fisherman,  by  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Two  million  readers  were  con- 
vinced that  Lloyd  C.  Douglas  would 
never  surpass  his  world-famous  novel 
The  Robe.  They  were  wrong.  Mr. 
Douglas  travels  even  further  up  the 
inroads  of  Christianity  in  his  new 
and  powerful  novel-biography  of  The 
Big  Fisherman. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Simon  Peter — 
“the  big  fisherman”  the  swearing, 
brawling,  physical  giant  who  lived  a 
two-fisted  waterfront  existence;  the 
man  who  heard  Jesus  say  to  him,  “Lay 
down  thy  nets  and  follow  me”;  the 
man  who  followed  faithfully  during 
the  most  heroic  and  tragic  days  of 
history. 
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EARLY  NAVY  ACTION 


A STORY  OF  YANKEE  VALOR 

This  frue  sea  story  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  book  "Fanning's  Narrative" 
written  by  Nathaniel  Fanning  and  first  published 
in  1806,  Another  edition  appeared  in  1808,  and 
in  1912  the  Naval  History  Society  of  New  York  pub- 
lished a reprint  edited  by  LCDR  John  S.  Barnes. 


EARLY  NAVY  ACTION 


A man  of  sprightly  spirit  was  Midshipman  N athaniel 
Fanning.  Living  as  he  did  during  the  precarious  pe- 
riod of  the  American  Revolution,  the  times  suited  his 
yen  for  adventure  and  excitement.  Unlike  his  younger 
brother  Edmund,  who  became  a notorious  Tory  and  a 
colonel  in  the  British  Army,  Nathaniel  Fanning  chose 
the  American  side  of  the  issue — and  the  Navy’s  part 
in  it. 

Before  the  war  ended,  Fanning  was  captured  four 
times  by  the  British,  returning  to  action  each  time 
through  exchange  or  recapture.  He  served  under  John 
Paul  Jones  and  in  many  ships  in  the  modest  American 
navy,  held  a lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  French 
navy  and  operated  as  a privateer  plundering  British 
shipping. 

Against  this  background  of  variety,  one  event  stands 
out  as  the  most  notable  in  Fanning’s  career.  This  was 
the  meeting  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  1779  of  a tiny 
American-French  allied  fleet  with  a large  British  con- 
voy, which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  wackiest — and 
bloodiest — sea  battles  of  all  time. 

When  John  Paul  Jones,  commodore  of  the  allied 
squadron,  ran  his  Bon  Homme  Richard  into  battle  with 
HMS  Serapis,  his  other  three  warships  scattered  for 
various  reasons.  The  French  vessel  Pallas,  whose  skip- 
per believed  Jones’  crew  were  in  mutiny  after  watching 
the  unorthodox  movements  of  his  ship,  stood  out  to 
sea  to  escape  the  British.  The  Frenchman  Vengeance, 
having  no  desire  to  dent  her  paintwork,  stood  off  and 
watched.  USS  Alliance,  commanded  by  a moody  skip- 
per, refused  to  obey  Jones’  orders  and  deserted  the 
fleet. 

Pallas  later  returned,  after  its  skipper  decided  Jones’ 
crew  weren’t  mutinied  after  all,  and  engaged  the  other 
British  escort  Countess  of  Scarborough.  USS  Alliance 
also  suddenly  appeared  but,  mistaking  Bon  Homme 
Richard  for  a British  vessel,  fired  two  full  broadsides 
into  her  and  then  stood  out  to  sea  for  the  remainder  of 
the  battle. 

The  deciding  factor  was  a grenade,  tossed  at  the  right 
time  into  the  right  place.  Serapis  surrendered  and  was 
taken  over,  but  Richard,  the  most  seriously  damaged, 
heeled  over  and  sank  shortly  afterward.  Her  crew 
sailed  Serapis  into  Holland. 

Serapis’  casualties  came  to  137  killed  and  67 
wounded  out  of  307  on  board,  but  Good  Man  Richard, 
as  Nathaniel  Fanning  calls  his  ship,  lost  165  killed  and 
137  wounded  or  missing  out  of  380.  “Of  the  wounded,” 
Fanning  wrote  in  his  book  published  in  1808,  “nearly 
100  were  thrown  overboard  from  the  vessels  in  the 
squadron  where  they  had  conveyed  after  the  action. 
Willi  regard  to  so  many  of  the  wounded  having  died,  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  unskillfulness  of  the  surgeons 
who  amputated  them.  The  fact  was,  we  had  but  one 
surgeon  in  the  squadron  who  really  knew  his  duty.  . . .” 


N THE  22d  day  of  September,  1779,  at  4 P.M.  we 

discovered  a fleet  in  the  S.E.  quarter,  standing  for 
Scarborough.  At  5 P.M.  we  could  plainly  discover 
that  this  fleet  was  convoyed  by  two  English  sloops  of 
war,  the  largest  of  which,  taking  us  to  be  an  enemy, 
made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  disperse  and  save 
themselves.  The  two  sloops  of  war  then  made  sail  from 
us,  as  did  also  the  merchantmen,  although  they  had 
by  this  time  got  pretty  near  us. 

We  had  just  put  the  2d  Lieutenant  of  our  ship  on 
board  of  the  small  tender,  with  about  twenty  men  well 
armed,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  these  merchant 
vessels  that  were  the  nearest  to  us,  when  a fleet  was 
discovered  in  the  Eastern  board.  The  weather  clearing 
off  a little  about  the  same  time,  we  could  count  thirty - 
seven  sail  of  vessels  in  that  quarter,  all  apparently 
standing  in  for  land.  As  soon  as  our  commodore. 
John  Paul  Jones,  had  taken  a peep  or  two  at  them  with 
his  spy-glass,  he  expressed  himself  to  his  officer,  then 
standing  by  him  upon  the  quarterdeck,  in  this  manner: 
“that  is  the  very  fleet  which  I have  been  so  long  cruis- 
ing for.” 

He  immediately  ordered  a signal  to  be  made  for  the 
squadron  to  abandon  the  small  fleet,  which  we  were  then 
almost  in  the  possession  of,  consisting  of  thirteen  sail 
of  vessels,  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  very  valuable. 
Another  signal  was  made  for  the  squadron  to  crowd 
all  sail  after  the  fleet  in  the  Eastern  board,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  tender,  on  board  of  which  was  one  of 
his  best  officers  and  twenty  of  our  best  men. 

Now  came  on  a general  chase  for  the  enemy.  At 
half  past  6 o’clock  P.M.  we  were  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish two  of  this  fleet  to  be  ships  of  war,  one  of 
them  having  the  appearance  of  a frigate  and  the  other 
a sloop  of  war.  These  two  ships,  perceiving  that  we 
were  enemies  and  that  by  our  maneuvering  our  inten- 
tions were  to  attack  them,  hove  in  stays  and  stood  off 
the  land,  but  could  not  make  a harbour  as  there  was 
engaging  us. 

At  7 P.M.  made  a signal  to  speak  Alliance  and 
Pallais;  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  thereafter,  spoke  Alli- 
ance, when  Captain  Jones  ordered  the  captain  of  her 
to  engage  the  largest  of  the  two  ships  of  war  in  con- 
junction with  Good  Man  Richard  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  fired  his  broadsides,  if  a favourable  opportunity 
then  presented,  to  board  her  and  for  that  purpose  to 
have  his  men  in  readiness. 

He  answered  that  the  Commodore  would  be  obeyed. 
This  was  succeeded  by  three  cheers  from  the  officers 
and  crew  of  Alliance.  Also,  Jones  ordered  the  captain 
of  Pallais  to  engage  the  smallest  ship  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  now  pretty  near  us.  We  then  had  a breese  from 
the  S.S.W.  of  perhaps  six  knots.  They  soon  after  hove 
to  and  hauled  up  their  courses,  and  showed  St.  George’s 
colours. 

Our  little  squadron,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
shewed  them  the  thirteen  stripes,  colours  which  we 
fought  under.  Soon  after  the  largest  of  the  enemies' 
ships  made  a signal  in  consequence  of  which  her  con- 
sort, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  set  all  the  sail  she 
could  and  endeavoured  to  make  her  escape  by  running 
to  the  leeward.  Pallais,  agreeable  to  orders,  made  sail 
after  her.  Alliance  too,  disobeying  orders,  quit  her 
station  and  ran  to  the  leeward,  making  all  the  sail  she 
could  crowd.  So  we  were  now  left  alone,  Vengeance 
being  then  astern  and  never  came  into  the  action,  to 
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contend  with  a ship  far  superior  to  ours  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

The  command  of  the  maintop  having  been  given  to 
me  some  time  before,  I was  ordered  down  on  the 
quarterdeck,  as  was  the  captains  of  the  fore  and 
mizzentops  who  were  both  midshipmen  and  very 
young,  neither  of  them  exceeding  seventeen  years  of 
age.  We  received  our  orders  from  Captain  Jones  in 
person,  which  were  in  substance  that  at  first  and  until 
the  enemies’  tops  were  silenced  to  direct  the  fire  of  the 
musquetry,  blunderbusses,  cowhorns,  and  swivels  from 
our  tops  into  the  enemies’  tops,  always  taking  care  to 
fire  into  the  enemies’  top  nearest  the  one  we  occupied 
in  our  ship  in  order,  he  said,  that  we  might,  after 
silencing  the  enemies’  tops,  have  the  fairer  opportunity 
of  clearing  their  decks.  The  captains  of  the  tops,  hav- 
ing received  orders  how  to  proceed  during  the  action, 
within  a few  minutes  of  commencing  mounted  to  their 
stations  and  drew  up  into  the  tops  a double  allowance 
of  grog  for  their  men. 

By  this  time  we  were  near  our  antagonist,  when  she 
hauled  down  St.  George’s  colours  and  hoisted  the  red 
flag,  with  the  union  on  the  upper  corner  of  it,  which 
the  captain  with  his  own  hands  nailed  to  the  flagstaff: 
this  was  told  us  by  some  of  his  officers  after  the  battle, 
and  which  fact  the  captain  did  not  deny  after  he  was 
made  a prisoner. 

] 2 [ 

By  this  time  Serapis  had  tacked  ship  and  bore  down 
to  engage  us.  At  a quarter  past  8,  just  as  the  moon 
was  rising  with  majestic  appearance,  the  weather  be- 
ing clear,  the  surface  of  the  great  deep  perfectly 
smooth,  even  as  in  a mill  pond,  the  enemy  hailed  thus : 

“What  ship  is  that?”  in  true  bombastic  English 
stile,  it  being  hoarse  and  hardly  intelligible. 

The  answer  from  our  ship  was,  “Come  a little  nearer, 
and  I will  tell  you.” 

The  next  question  was,  by  the  enemy,  in  a con- 
temptuous manner,  “What  are  you  laden  with?” 

The  answer  returned  was,  if  my  recollection  does  not 
deceive  me,  “Round,  grape,  and  doubleheaded  shot.” 
And  instantly,  Serapis  poured  her  range  of  upper  and 
quarterdeck  guns  into  us,  as  she  did  not  shew  her 
lower  deck  guns  till  about  ten  minutes  after  the  action 
commenced.  The  reason  of  this  I could  not  learn  but 
I suppose  they  intended  to  have  taken  us  without  the 
aid  of  their  lower  deck  guns.  We  returned  the  en- 
emies’ fire,  and  thus  the  battle  began. 

At  this  first  fire,  three  of  our  starboard  lower  deck 
guns  burst  and  killed  the  most  of  the  men  stationed 
at  them.  As  soon  as  Captain  Jones  heard  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  gave  orders  not  to  fire  the  other  three 
eighteen  pounders  mounted  upon  the  deck  but  that  the 
men  stationed  to  them  should  abandon  them. 

Soon  after  this  we  perceived  the  enemy  by  their 
lanthorns  busy  in  running  out  their  guns  between 
decks  which  convinced  us  Serapis  was  a two-decker 
and  more  than  our  match.  She  had  by  this  time  got 
under  our  stern,  which  we  could  not  prevent.  And 
now  she  raked  us  with  whole  broadsides,  and  showers 
of  musketry.  Several  of  her  eighteen  pound  shot  hav- 
ing gone  through  and  through  our  ship,  on  board  of 
which  she  made  a dreadful  havock  among  our  crew. 
The  wind  was  now  very  light  and  our  ship  not  under 
proper  command,  Serapis  out-sailing  us  by  two  feet 
to  one.  This  advantage  the  enemy  discovered  and 


improved  it  by  keeping  under  our  stern,  raking  us 
fore  and  aft.  At  length  the  poor  French  colonel  sta- 
tioned upon  the  poop,  finding  almost  all  his  men  slain, 
quit  the  station  with  his  surviving  men  and  retired 
upon  the  quarterdeck. 

All  this  time  our  tops  kept  up  an  incessant  and  well- 
directed  fire  into  the  enemies’  tops  which  did  great 
execution.  Serapis  continued  to  take  position  either 
under  our  stern  or  athwart  our  bow  and  gauled  us  in 
such  a manner  that  our  men  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  ship 
by  scores.  At  this  juncture,  it  became  necessary  on  the 
part  of  our  commander  to  give  some  orders  to  extricate 
us  from  this  scene  of  bloody  carnage,  for  had  it  lasted 
one  half  an  hour  longer,  in  all  human  probability  the 
enemy  w ould  have  slain  nearly  all  our  officers  and  men. 
Consequently  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  strike 
our  colours  and  yield  to  superior  force. 

Accordingly,  Captain  Jones  ordered  the  sailing  mas- 
ter, a true  blooded  yankee  whose  name  was  Stacy,  to 
lay  the  enemies’  ship  on  board.  As  Serapis  soon  after 
passed  across  our  fore  foot,  our  helm  was  put  hard 
aweather,  the  main  and  mizzen  topsails,  then  braced 
aback,  were  filled  away,  a fresh  flaw  of  wind  swelling 
the  mat  that  instant,  which  shot  our  ship  quick  ahead 
ran  her  jib  boom  between  the  enemies’  starboard 
mizzen  shrouds  and  mizzen  vang. 

Jones  at  the  same  time  cried  out,  “Well  done,  my 
brave  lads,  we  have  got  her  now.  Throw  on  board 
the  grappling  irons  and  stand  by  for  boarding.”  This 
was  done  but  the  enemy  soon  cut  away  the  chains 
which  were  affixed  to  the  grappling  irons;  more  were 
thrown  on  board,  and  often  repeated.  As  we  now 
hauled  the  enemies’  ship  snug  along  side  of  ours,  with 
the  tailings  to  our  grappling  irons,  her  jibstay  was  cut 
away  aloft  and  fell  upon  our  ship’s  poop,  where  Jones 
was  at  the  time.  He  assisted  Mr.  Stacy  in  making 
fast  the  end  of  the  enemies’  jibstay  to  our  mizzenmast. 

The  former  here  checked  the  latter  for  swearing: 
“Mr.  Stacy,  it  is  no  time  for  swearing  now.  You  may 
by  the  next  moment  be  in  eternity,  but  let  us  do  our 
duty.” 

] 3 [ 

A strong  current  was  now  setting  in  towards  Scar- 
borough, the  wind  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  sea  became 
as  smooth  as  glass.  By  this  time  the  enemy,  finding 
that  they  could  not  easily  extricate  themselves  from 
us,  let  go  one  of  their  anchors,  expecting  that  if  they 
could  cut  us  adrift  the  current  would  set  us  out  of 
their  reach,  at  least  for  some  time. 

The  action  had  now  lasted  about  forty  minutes,  and 
the  fire  from  our  tops  having  been  kept  up  without 
intermission  with  musketry,  blunderbusses,  cowhorns 
swivels,  and  pistols  directed  into  their  tops,  which  at 
this  time  became  silent  except  for  one  man  in  her  fore- 
top who  would  once  in  a while  peep  out  from  behind 
the  head  of  the  enemies’  foremast  and  fire  into  our 
tops. 

As  soon  as  I perceived  this  fellow,  I ordered  the 
marines  in  the  maintop  to  reserve  their  next  fire,  and 
the  moment  they  got  sight  of  him  to  level  their  pieces 
at  him  and  fire.  This  they  did  and  we  soon  saw  this 
skulking  tar,  or  marine,  fall  out  of  the  top  upon  the 
enemies’  forecastle.  Our  ensign-staff  was  shot  away 
and  both  that  and  the  thirteen  stripes  fell  into  the  sea 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Both  ships  were  now 
lying  head  and  stern  and  so  near  together  that  our 
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heaviest  cannon  amidships  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy 
could  not  be  of  any  use,  since  they  could  neither  be 
spunged  nor  loaded. 

In  this  situation  the  enemy,  to  prevent  (as  they  told 
us  afterwards)  our  boarding  them,  leaped  on  board 
of  our  ship  and  some  of  them  had  actually  got  upon 
the  fore  part  of  our  quarterdeck.  Several  were  there 
killed  and  the  rest  driven  back  on  board  of  their  own 
ship,  whither  some  of  our  men  followed  them  and 
were  most  of  them  killed. 

Several  other  attempts  to  board  were  made  by  both 
parties  in  quick  succession,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  were  slain  upon  the  two  ship’s  gangways  on 
both  sides.  We  were  now  something  more  than  a 
league  E.  by  S.  from  a point  of  land  called  Flambor- 
ough  Head  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  of  water 
(and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  Seraph’  anchor 
was  at  the  bottom,  her  crew  not  having  any  leisure 
time  to  weigh  it.)  We  remained  here  until  the  battle 
was  at  an  end. 

The  enemy’s  tops  being  entirely  silenced,  the  men 
in  ours  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  direct  their  whole 
fire  down  upon  the  enemy’s  decks  and  forecastle.  This 
we  did,  and  with  so  much  success  that  in  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  more  we  had  cleared  her  decks  so  that 
not  a man  on  board  Serapis  was  to  be  seen.  However, 
they  still  kept  up  a constant  fire,  with  four  of  their 
foremost  bow  guns  on  the  starboard  side — two  eighteen 
pounders  upon  the  lower  gun  deck,  and  two  nine 
pounders  upon  her  upper  gun  deck.  These  last  were 
mounted  upon  her  forecastle,  under  cover  from  our  fire 
from  our  tops.  Her  cannon  upon  the  larboard  side, 
upon  the  quarterdeck  and  forecastle,  from  the  position 
of  both  ships,  were  rendered  altogether  useless.  Her 
four  guns  which  she  could  manage  annoyed  us  very 
much  and  did  our  ship  considerable  damage. 

About  this  time  the  enemy's  light  sails,  which  were 
filled  onto  Serapis ’ cranes  over  her  quarterdeck  sails, 
caught  fire.  This  communicated  itself  to  her  rigging 
and  from  thence  to  ours.  Thus  were  both  ships  on 
fire  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Therefore  the  firing 
on  both  sides  ceased  till  it  was  extinguished  by  the 
contending  parties,  after  which  the  action  was  renewed. 

By  this  time,  the  top-men  in  our  tops  had  taken 
possession  of  the  enemy’s  tops,  which  was  done  by  rea- 
son of  Serapis ’ yards  being  locked  together  with  ours, 
so  that  we  could  with  ease  go  from  our  maintop  into 
the  enemy’s  foretop,  and  so  on  from  our  foretop  into 
Serapis’  maintop.  Having  knowledge  of  this,  we  trans- 
ported from  our  own  into  the  enemy’s  tops  stink  pots, 
flasks,  hand  grenadoes,  &c.  which  we  threw  in  among 
the  enemy  whenever  they  made  their  appearance. 
]4[ 

The  battle  had  now  continued  about  three  hours,  and 
as  we  in  fact  had  possession  of  Serapis’  top,  which 
commanded  her  quarterdeck,  upper  gun  deck  and  fore- 
castle, we  were  well  assured  that  the  eneny  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer  and  were  momently  expecting 
that  they  would  strike  to  us,  when  the  following  farcical 
piece  was  acted  on  board  our  ship. 

It  seems  that  a report  was  at  this  time  circulated 
among  our  crew  between  decks  and  was  credited  among 
them  that  Captain  Jones  and  all  his  principal  officers 


were  slain,  the  gunners  were  now  the  commanders  of 
our  ship,  that  the  ship  had  four  or  five  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  and  that  she  was  then  sinking.  They  there- 
fore advised  the  gunner  to  go  upon  deck,  together  with 
the  carpenter  and  master  at  arms,  and  beg  of  the  enemy 
quarters,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  save  their  lives. 

These  three  men  being  thus  delegated,  mounted  the 
quarterdeck  and  bawled  out  as  loud  as  they  could, 
“Quarters,  quarters,  for  God’s  sake,  quarters!  our  ship 
is  a sinking!”  and  immediately  got  upon  the  ship’s 
poop  with  a view  of  hauling  down  our  colours. 

Hearing  this  in  the  top,  I told  my  men  that  the 
enemy  had  struck  and  was  crying  out  for  quarters,  for 
I actually  thought  that  the  voices  of  these  men  sounded 
as  if  on  board  of  the  enemy — but  in  this  I was  soon 
undeceived. 

The  three  poltroons,  finding  the  ensign  and  ensign 
staff  gone,  proceeded  upon  the  quarterdeck  and  were 
in  the  act  of  hauling  down  our  pendant,  still  bawling 
for  quarters  when  I heard  our  commodore  say,  in  a 
loud  voice,  “What  damned  rascals  are  them — -shoot 
them — kill  them!” 

He  was  upon  the  forecastle  when  these  fellows  first 
made  their  appearance  upon  the  quarterdeck  where 
he  had  just  discharged  his  pistols  at  some  of  the  enemy. 
The  carpenter  and  the  master-at-arms,  hearing  Jones' 
voice,  sculked  below,  and  the  gunner  was  attempting 
to  do  the  same  when  Jones  threw  both  of  his  pistols  at 
his  head,  one  of  which  struck  him  in  the  head,  frac- 
tured his  scull,  and  knocked  him  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangway  ladder,  where  he  lay  till  the  battle  was 
over. 

Both  ships  now  took  fire  again  and  on  board  of  our 
ship  it  communicated  to  and  set  our  maintop  on  fire, 
which  threw  us  into  the  greatest  consternation 
imaginable  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  exertion  and  difficulty  that  it  was  overcome.  The 
water  which  we  had  in  a tub  in  the  fore  part  on  the 
top  was  expended  without  extinguishing  the  fire.  We 
next  had  recourse  to  our  clothes,  and  by  pulling  off 
our  coats  and  jackets  and  then  throwing  them  upon  the 
fire  and  stamping  upon  them,  in  a short  time  we 
smothered  it. 

Both  crews  were  also  now,  as  before,  busily  em- 
ployed in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the 
firing  on  both  sides  ceased.  The  enemy  now  demand- 
ed of  us  if  we  had  struck,  as  they  had  heard  the  three 
poltroons  halloo  for  quarters. 

“If  you  have,”  said  they,  “why  don’t  you  haul  down 
your  pendant?”  They  saw  that  our  ensign  was  gone. 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Jones,  “we’ll  do  that  when  we  can 
fight  no  longer,  but  we  shall  see  yours  come  down 
the  first,  for  you  must  know  that  Yankees  do  not  haul 
down  their  colours  till  they  are  fairly  beaten.” 

The  combat  now  recommenced  again  with  more  fury 
if  possible  than  before,  on  the  part  of  both,  and  con- 
tinued for  a few  minutes,  when  the  cry  of  fire  was 
again  heard  on  board  of  both  ships.  The  firing  ceased 
and  both  crews  were  once  more  employed  in  extinguish- 
ing it,  which  was  soon  effected.  The  battle  was  re- 
newed again  with  redoubled  vigour,  with  what  cannon 
we  could  manage:  hand  grenadoes,  stink  pots,  Sic,  but 
principally,  towards  the  closing,  with  lances  and  board- 
ing pikes. 

At  three  quarters  past  11  P.M.  USS  Alliance  frigate 
hove  in  sight,  approached  within  pistol  shot  of  our 
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stern  and  began  a heavy  and  well  directed  fire  into 
us,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  which  made  some  of  our 
officers  as  well  as  men  believe  that  she  was  an  English 
man  of  war.  (The  moon  at  this  time,  as  though 
ashamed  to  behold  this  bloody  scene  any  longer,  re- 
tired behind  a dark  cloud.) 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  our  officers  hailed  her 
and  desired  them  not  to  fire  any  more.  It  was  in  vain 
they  were  told  that  they  were  firing  into  the  wrong 
ship.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  were  told  that  they  had 
slain  a number  of  our  men.  It  was  in  vain  also  that 
they  were  told  that  the  enemy  was  fairly  beaten,  and 
that  she  must  strike  her  colours  in  a few  minutes. 
Alliance,  1 say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  kept  a position 
either  ahead  of  us  or  under  our  stern,  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  havock  and  confusion  on  board  of  our 
ship.  She  did  not  cease  firing  entirely  till  the  signal 
of  recognisance  was  displayed  in  full  view  on  board 
of  our  ship  which  was  three  lighted  lanthorns  ranged 
in  a horizontal  line  about  fifteen  feet  high,  upon  the 
fore,  main  and  mizzen  shrouds  upon  the  larboard  side. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  undeceive  Alliance.  It  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  firing  from  her  ceased. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  12  at  night,  a single  hand 
grenado  was  thrown  by  one  of  our  men  out  of  the 
maintop  of  the  enemy,  designing  it  to  go  among  the 
enemy  who  were  huddled  together  between  her  gun 
decks,  on  its  way  it  struck  on  one  side  of  the  combing 
of  her  upper  hatchway  and  rebounding  from  that,  it 
took  a direction  and  fell  between  their  decks  where 
it  communicated  to  a quantity  of  loose  powder  scat- 
tered about  the  enemy’s  cannon.  The  hand  grenado, 
bursting  at  the  same  time,  made  a dreadful  explosion 
and  blew  up  about  twenty  of  the  enemy. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  the  enemy’s 
colours  were  struck.  The  captain  of  Serapis  gave  re- 
peated orders  for  one  of  his  crew  to  ascend  the  quarter- 
deck and  haul  down  the  English  flag,  but  no  one  would 
stir  to  do  it.  They  told  the  captain  they  were  afraid  of 
our  riflemen,  believing  that  all  our  men  who  were 
seen  with  muskets  were  of  that  description.  The  cap- 
tain of  Serapis  therefore  ascended  the  quarterdeck, 
and  hauled  down  the  very  flag  which  he  had  nailed  to 


the  flagstaff  a little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  which  flag  he  had  at  that  time  in  the  presence 
of  his  principal  officers  swore  he  never  would  strike 
to  that  infamous  pirate,  J.  P.  Jones. 

The  enemy’s  flag  being  struck,  Captain  Jones  ordered 
Richard  Dale,  his  first  lieutenant,  to  select  out  of  our 
crew  a number  of  men  and  take  possession  of  the  prize, 
which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Several  of  our 
men  (I  believe  three)  were  killed  by  the  English  on 
hoard  of  Serapis  after  she  had  struck  to  us,  for  which 
they  afterwards  apologized  by  saying  that  the  men  who 
were  guilty  of  this  breach  of  honour  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  their  own  ship  had  struck  her  colours. 

m 

Thus  ended  this  ever  memorable  battle,  after  a con- 
tinuance of  a few  minutes  more  than  four  hours.  The 
officers,  headed  by  the  captain  of  Serapis,  now  came 
on  board  of  our  ship.  The  latter  (Captain  Parsons) 
enquired  for  Captain  Jones,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mase,  our  purser. 

They  met,  and  the  former  accosted  the  latter,  in  pre- 
senting his  sword,  in  this  manner:  “It  is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I am  now  obliged  to  resign 
you  this,  for  it  is  painful  to  me,  more  particularly  at 
this  time,  when  compelled  to  deliver  up  my  sword 
to  a man  who  may  be  said  to  fight  with  a halter  around 
his  neck!” 

Jones,  after  receiving  his  sword,  made  this  reply: 
“Sir,  you  have  fought  like  a hero,  and  I make  no  doubt 
but  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  in  a most  ample 
manner  for  it.” 

Captain  Parsons  then  asked  Jones  what  countrymen 
his  crew  principally  consisted  of.  The  latter  said, 
“Americans.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  former,  “it  has  been  diamond 
cut  diamond  with  us.” 

During  the  foregoing  battle,  there  were  by  compu- 
tation fifteen  hundred  people  upon  the  land  on  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  near  it  who  beheld  this  scene  of 
human  carnage,  some  of  whom  I have  since  seen  said 
that  the  tops  of  the  nearest  ship  to  the  land,  which  was 
Good  Man  Richard,  after  the  first  of  the  action  ap- 
peared to  the  beholders  as  in  a constant  blaze  of  fire. 


SINKING  in  victory.  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  abandoned.  Her  gallant  crew  returned  to  port  in  the  captured  Serapis. 
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CVER  wonder  why  more  photographs  from  your  command  are 
^ not  used  in  All  Hamds? 

It  may  be  because  of  a very  simple  reason:  The  Navy  men  in  the 
pictures  are  “out  of  uniform.” 

All  Hands  isn’t  interested  in  stuffy,  unnatural  photos  that  have 

the  eye  appeal  and  warmth  of  a 
block  of  ice.  The  magazine  wants 
natural,  unposed  pictures  that 
tell  a story — and  a photo  of  Navy 
men  in  proper  uniform  can  still 
be  a good  story-telling  shot. 

The  staff’s  artists,  with  all  their 
air  brush  wizardry,  cannot  effec- 
tively give  the  photographed  men 
haircuts,  square  the  too-small  hat 
jammed  on  the  back  of  tbe  head, 
or  lower  the  neckerchief  wrapped 
around  their  upper  wind  pipe. 
Such  a “retouched”  photo  doesn’t 
ring  true. 

Certain  standards  of  military  appearance  must  be  maintained  in 
photographs  reproduced  in  All  Hands. 

Give  our  “retouching”  artists  a break.  Navy  photographers — - 

Have  the  hats  squared,  the  hair  cut,  the  neckerchiefs  below  the 
V — then  snap  the  shutter. 

★ ★ ★ 

“Please  send  me  the  law  or  directive  which  will  prove  All 
Hands  wrong,”  said  a chaplain’s  letter  to  BuPers  in  referring  to 
our  piece  on  flags  in  the  July  1948  issue.  Seems  that  the  station 
CO  read  in  the  article  that  the  church  pennant  should  not  fly 
over  tbe  national  ensign  during  Sunday  services  on  shore  stations 
and  ordered  the  practice  to  cease.  The  chaplain,  however,  wouldn’t 
believe  it  and  asked  BuPers  to  check  the  facts. 

Although  the  magazine  is  only  semi-official,  all  printed  matter 
is  very  carefully  checked  with  Navy  officers  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
ject program  and  anyone  else  who  might  be  concerned.  From  five 
to  10  persons  check  every  single  story  and  sign  their  initials  on  a 
clearance  sheet  before  the  story  is  sent  to  the  printer. 

In  all,  there  have  been  probably  20  letters  questioning  us  on 
various  parts  of  the  flag  article  . . . and  we’ve  been  right  every 
time. 

★ ★ ★ 

Sometimes  we  get  letters  from  sailors  expressing  through  us 
their  appreciation  to  BuPers,  such  as  the  gunner’s  mate  who  told 
us  in  rather  jubilant  tones  about  his  honeymoon:  “My  present 
ship  just  came  back  from  China  a few  months  ago  and  I wrote 
to  BuPers  for  permission  to  take  my  leave  in  England  to  get 
married.  They  approved  it  and  a visa  was  on  its  way.  I started 
hitch-hiking  by  air  to  tbe  East  Coast,  and  then  caught  a plane 
to  Germany,  where  I caught  a hop  to  England.  I was  married  and 
spent  my  honeymoon  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Paris,  London, 
Glasgow  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  then  flew  back.  I had  over  30 
days  there  and  had  a very  nice  time.  . . .” 
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With  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  the  information  and  interest  of 
the  naval  service  as  a whole.  Opin- 
ions expressed  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Navy  Department.  Ref- 
erence to  regulations,  orders  and 
directives  is  for  information  only  and 
does  not  by  publication  herein  con- 
stitute authority  for  action.  All  orig- 
inal material  may  be  reprinted  as 
desired  if  proper  credit  is  given  ALL 
HANDS.  Original  articles  of  general 
interest  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Editor. 

SECURITY:  Since  this  magazine  is  not  classi- 
fied, it  sometimes  is  limited  in  its  reporting  and 
publication  of  photographs.  . 

REFERENCES  made  to  issues  of  ALL  HANDb 
prior  to  the  June  1945  issue  apply  to  this ; mag- 
azine under  its  former  name,  The  Bureau  ot 
Naval  Personnel  Information  Bulletin.  The  let- 
ters "NDB"  used  as  a reference,  indicate  tne 
official  Navy  Department  Bulletin. 

DISTRIBUTION:  By  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  162- 
43  (NDB,  cum.  ed.,  31  Dec.  43-1362)  the 
Bureau  directed  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  all  hands  have  quick 
and  convenient  access  to  this  magazine,  and 
indicated  that  distribution  should  be  effect- 
ed  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  accom- 
plish the  directive. 

In  most  instances,  the  circulation  of  the  mag- 
azine has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
complement  and  on-board  count  statistics  in  tne 
Bureau  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  1U 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intra- 
activity  shifts  affect  the  Bureau's  statistics,  and 
because  organization  of  some  activities  may  re- 
quire more  copies  than  normally  indicated  to 
effect  thorough  distribution  to  all  hands,  the 
Bureau  invites  requests  for  additional  copies  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  basic  directive. 
This  magazine  is  intended  for  all  hands  and 
commandng  officers  should  take  necessary 
steps  to  make  it  available  accordingly. 

The  Bureau  should  be  kept  informed  ot 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  copies  required;  re- 
quests received  by  the  20th  of  fhe  month  can 
be  effected  with  the  succeeding  issues. 

The  Bureau  should  also  be  advised  if  the  full 
number  of  copies  is  not  received  regularly. 

Normally,  copies  for  Navy  activities  ore  dis- 
tributed only  to  those  on  the  Standard  Navy 
Distribution  List  in  the  expectation  that  such 
activities  will  make  further  distribution  as 
necessary;  where  special  circumstances  warrant 
sending  direct  to  sub-activities,  the  Bureau 
should  be  informed.  . . , 

Distribution  to  Marine  Corps  personnel  is  ef- 
fected by  the  Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corp. 
Requests  from  Marine  Corps  activities  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Commandant. 

PERSONAL  COPIES:  This  magazine  is  for 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.:  20  cents  per  copy;  subscription  price 
$2.00  a year,  domestic  (including  FPO  and 
APO  addresses  for  overseas  mail);  $2.75, 
foreign.  Remittances  should  be  made  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub- 
scriptions are  accepted  for  one  year  only. 

• AT  RIGHT:  When  units  of  the 
Sixth  Task  Fleet  were  relieved  at  ' 
Gibraltar,  the  heavy  cruiser  USS  Albany 
relieved  the  light  cruiser  USS  Fargo  as  flag- 
ship of  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman, 
Commander  Sixth  Task  Fleet,  shown  inspect- 
ing the  crew  of  his  new  flagship. 
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